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J amks I. From a Painting by Vandyke 


CHAPTER I 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AN1) MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


Jamks J. — a.t>. 1003 . 


S soon ms Eliza- 
beth breathed her 
last, Lady Serope, 
a daughter of her 
relative, the late 
Lord llunsdon, 
communicated the 
intelligence, to her 
brother, Sir Ro- 
bert Carey, who 
had been on the 
watch; and who, 
anticipating Cecil 
and the other lords 
of the council, stole 
out of the palace 
at Richmond, vhere the queen had expired at three 
o’clock the morning of Thursday, the 24th of 


March, and posted down to Scotland, in order to he 
the first to had James Stuart^ as kingtof England. 
This louder relative arrived at Edinburgh on the 
night of Saturday the 26th, four days before Sir 
Charles Percy and Thomas Somerset, Esq., wl«o were 
dispatched by the counoil ; but it, was agreed with 
James to keep the great matter u secret, until the 
formal dispatch Rom London sluTuld reach him.* 
Sir Robert Carey had scarcely taken home for<&e 

* In Lodge’* Illustrations of mills'll History there is a letter to the 
king from one John Kerrour, who claim 1 * to have been “ prime mes- 
senger of glad tidings about the decease of Queen Elizabeth,” and 
begs a reward lor that good service. Hut we can scarcely agree with 
Mr. Lodge in taking this letter as a proof that the old story told by 
Sirltobert Carey himself, in his Memoirs, and by Stow as well hi, 
Weldon, about Sir Robert Carey is incorrect. We art? not inhumed 
that Ferrour s claim was allowed. This man may have fancied han- 
sel! " prime messenger” witV mt being so We know 1 Hit several 
eager courtieis ran a nice to K<f to burgh, and that James thought well 
to conceal thcii an it at. Afterwards, when all wus settled, there 
would be no motive for keeping up the mystery, and then the court 
seems to have given the honour to Sir Robert. 
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north when Cecil, Nottingham, Egcrton, and others, 
met in Hcrrgjg debate at Richmond, at an early hour, 
before tl^e queen’s death was known; and th&Q 
lords, “ knowing- above all things delays to life 
most dangerous,” piytgeedod at once to London, and 
(hew up a proclamation pi the name “of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, united and assisted with the 
late queen’s council, other principal gentlemen, the 
lord mayor, „ aldermen, and citizens of London, a 
multitude qf^her good subjects and commons of 
the realm. This proclamation bore thirty-six 
signatures, the three first being those of Robert 
Let', Lord Mayor of London, the Archbishop of 
Canteibury, and J, he Lord Keeper Egcrton ; the 
three last, those of Secretary Sir Robert Cecil, Sir 
ff Forteseue, and Sir John Popham. It was signed 
and ready about live hours after Elizabclh’asdeceasc ; 
^ind they those who bad signed it went, out of the 
counciLMiamber at Wliiteliall, with Secretary Cecil 
at their heud,*vho had taken the chief direction of 
the business, airtf *yho, in the front of the palace, 
read to the people the proclamation, which assured 
them that the queen’s majesty was really dead, and 
/hat the right of succession was wholly in James 
King of Scots, now King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
They then went to 1 he High Cross in Cheapside, 
vftierc Cecil again read the proclamation, “ most 
distinctly and audibly and when he had done, 
“the multitude with one consent cried aloud, — • 
‘God save King James!’” for all parties, or rather 
the three great religious sects, High Churchmen, 
Puritans, and Papists, all promised themselves ad- 
vantages from his accession. Cecil next caused 
three heralds and a trumpeter to proclaim the said 
tidings within the walls of the Tower, where the 
heart of many a state-prisoner leaped for joy, and 
where the Lari of Southampton, the friend of the 
unfortunate Essex, joined the rest in their signs of 
great gladness. After consulting for a time in 
Sheriff Pemerton’s house, they sent notice of the 
happy and peaceable proceeding into tin* country, 
and to the authorities m the provincial towns ; hut 
notwithstanding the expedition of the messengers, 
many gentlemen got secret intelligence beforehand, 
and, in divers places, James had been proclaimed 
without ord/r or warrant.* Of the other thirteen 
or fourteen conflicting claims to the succession 
wfticb had been reckoned up at different times 
during Elizabeth’s reign, not one appears to have 
been publicly mentioned, <1r even alluded to ; and 
the right of James, though certainly not indispu- 
table, was^ allowed to pass unquestioned. f Such 

* Stow. — Weldon.*— Osborue, — Memoirs of Sir Hubert Carey, 
t The only pretensions, however, that could with any show of law 
or reason come into competition with those of Janies, were those of 
t lie lepresentative of Henry VI ll.’s younger sister Mary. Dnehesg ol 
Suffolk, to whose heirs Henry was nfllrmod by his will to have 
limited the suotession on failure of the heirs of his three childien. 
but although this will, having been made under the nuthoritj of an 
act of padmment, would have been Vgally valid if authentic, it is 
more than doubtful if it ever really revived the loyal signature. (See 
in support of its authenticity the reasoning of Mr. Hallam, Const, 
llist. i. 307—317 ; and the apparently conclusive reply of Dr. Liu- 
gard, Hist Eng. vol. vi. note L. edit, of 1838.) At the time ot 
the death of Queen dlizabeth, the supposed representative of the 
Duchess of Suffolk was the boh of Iter grand-daughter Catheiine, bv 


had been the able management of Cecil— such waS 
^thc i cudmess of the nation to acknowledge the 
Scottish king, or their laudable anxiety to avoid a 
i# disputed succession and civil wai. 

There was one person, however, whose claim 
excited uneasiness in the cautious mind of CVcil, — 
this was the Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter of the 
Earl of Lennox, younger brother of James’s father, 
Darnley, and descended equally from the stock of 
Henry V1L* This young lady was by birth an 
Englishwoman, a circumstance which had been 
considered by some as making up for her defect of 
primogeniture, for James, though nearer, was a 
horn Scotchman and alien. Cecil for some time 
had had his eye upon the Lady Arabella, and she 
was now safe in hi.t keeping. Eight, hundred 
dangerous or turbulent persons, indistinctly de- 
scribed as “vagabonds,” were seized in two nights 
m London, and sent to serve on board the Dutch 
fleet. No other outward precautions were deemed 
necessary by the son of Burghley, who calmly 
waited the coming of James and his ow n great re- 
ward, without asking for any pledge for the pri- 
vileges of parliament., the liberties of the people, or 
the reform of abuses which had grown with the 
growing prerogative of the crown. But these w r erc 
things altogether ovci looked, not only by Cecil and 
Nottingham and those who acted with them, hut. 
also by the parties opposed to them, the most re- 
markable man among whom was Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who, like all the other courtiers or statesmen, 
looked entirely to his own interest or aggrandize- 
ment. Few or none could have been insensible to 
the advantage likely to accrue from the peaceful 
union of Lnghind and Scotland under one sovereign, 
with the cessation of those border wars which kept 
both sides of the Tweed in perpetual turmoil and 
confusion; and it, may he that this bright piospcct 
tended (together with the bright hope of personal 
advancement) to render the English statesmen sub- 
servient and careless at this important crisis. 

Between the spiritual pride ami obstinacy of his 
clergy, the turbulent, intriguing habits of his 
nobles, and Ins own poverty, James had led rather 
a hard life in Scotland. He was eager to take pos- 
session of England, which he looked upon as tlu: 
very Land of Promise; but so poor was he that lie 
could not begin his journey until Cecil sent him 
down money. He asked for the crown jewels of 
England for the queen his wife ; but the council 
did not think fit to comply with this request; and, 

• 

Edwin d Scvmoui, Earl of Hertford, to whom it was asserted that she 
had Won pnvutely married. Hut that any such mai ridge took place 
was never satisfactorily proved. The hoy in question, howesev, was 
milled by his father's second title of Lord lleauctiump ; and his widest 
son, previously known as Earl and Maiquis of Hertford, — the same 
who married the Lady Arabella Stuart, to be presently mentioned,' — 
was restored to the title of Duke of Somerset in IGflO. Whatevei 
chum the House of Suffolk might have to ihe crown was offrfwnnls 
tiansferred to the present [hikes of Northumberland, by the nuniugc 
of Elizabeth, daughter of the eighth Duke of Somerset, with Sir Hugh 
Simthsou, the (iist Duke of Northumberland of the hist creation. 

* James’s claim, however, was not at all through his father Loul 
Darnley, but through his mother, who, as the grsnd-daughtei of 
James IV by his wifo Margaret, eldest danghter^f Hemy V1L, was, 
after Elizabeth, the nex^ representative of thin king. The Lady 
Arabella and her uncle Lord Darnley were descended trojp the sumo * 
Margaret Tudor, but by her second marriage with M 'tthew Stuart, 
Earl of Lennox. 
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'on the Gth day of April, lie set out for Berwick, 
without wife or jewels. On arriving at that aneiefit 
town he tired off, with hi* own hand, a great piece 
of ordnance, an unusual effort of courage on Ins 
part. On the same day he wrote to his “ right trusty 
and right well -beloved cousins and counsellors, the 
lords and others of his privy council at London. " 
thanking them for the money which they had sent, 
telling them that he would hasten his journey as 
much as conveniently he might, — that he intended 
to tarry awhile at the city of York, and to make 
his entry therein, m some such solemn manner as 
appertained to his dignity, and that, therefore, he 
should require that all such things as they in their 
wisdom thought meet should be sent down to York. 
He did not press the lords <*f the council to go so 
far north to meet him, “the journey being so 
long,” 1ml lie hinted that their going would be 
agreeable to him. The body of Elizabeth was still 
above ground, and it. would have been regular in 
him to attend her funeral in person, lie assured 
the lords that he could he well contented to do 
that, and all other honour lie might, unto “the 
queen defunct and he referred it to their con- 
sideration, whether it would he more honour for 
her to have the funeral finished before be came, or 
to wait and have him present at it. Cecil and his 
friends knew what all this meant, and hastened the 
funeral: there was no lejoicing successor present; 
but fifteen hundred persons, in deep mourning, 
voluntarily followed the body of Elizabeth to West- 
minster Abbev. In the* same letter James asked 
for coaches, horses, litters, jewels, slud's, and “the 
use of a Loid Chambeilam, which was very need- 
ful;” and as the Lord Ilunsdon was indisposed, he 
thought proper to appoint the Lord Thomas llowaid 
of Walden to exercise that olliee. The king was a 
slow traveller. Seven days after, or on the 13th of 
April, he had got no farther than Newcastle, whence 
he wrote another letter, commanding coins of dif- 
ferent denominations to be struck in gold and 
silver, “forasmuch as the diatom of his progenitors, 
kings of this realm, had been, to have some new 
monies made m their own name against the day of 
their coronation.” He gave minute directions as to 
arms, quartenngs, and mottoes. Around the arms 
of France, and England, and Scotland, and the 
harp of Ireland, w as to lie written Exunjal Duns, 
f lissipentur humioi: and, on the other side, around 
hi* head, crowned, was to be inscribed the style 
Jacobus Dei < jralta Antjluv^ Scot up t Francup , et 
Hibernia* Rex, Ac. By the 15th of April he had 
reached the house of Sn William inglcby at Top- 
cliff, and from that place; he w rote a curious letter 
to ihe lord keeper, the lord treasurer, the 'lord 
admiral, the master of the horse, and the principal 
secretary for the time being. All his circumlocu- 
tion fhid care could not conceal his ill-humour at 
their pot coming to meet him, and their still de- 
laying to send the crown jewels. He assured them 
that he would not stay anywhere on the road above 
one day until ^ie came to Theqbalds in Hertford- 
sltre, wHi«rc he hoped to be on the 28th or 29th 
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of the mouth * But Jic did not equal even this 
slow rate of travelling, loitering three days at Volk, 
and seldom going more than fifteen miles a-day. 
At York lie was met and welcomed byllic ciafty 
Cecil, who had a secret conference with his majesty, 
which must have been very full of meaning. On 
the 21st he was at Ncwarkbipon-Trcyt, where he 
gave people a foretaste of his disposition to arbi- 
trary government. “ For in this town, and in the 
court, was taken a cut-purse doing the deed, and 
being a base pilfering thief, yet was ifr. gentleman- 
like in the outside : this fellow had good ,-,tore of 
coin found about him, and, upon examination, con- 
fessed that lie had, from Berwick to that place, 
played the cut-purse in the court. The king, hear- 
ing of this gallant, directed a warrant to th«* 
recorder,, of Newark to have him hanged, which 
was accordingly executed,” the man being hanged 
without any legal trial. f It is said that James, i.. 

conversing with some of his English eoiinsellois 
about his preiogative, exclaimed joyously, “ Do I 
make the judges? Do I make flic bishops ? Then, 
God’s wounds! I make what likes me law and 
gospel !** Though he had hardly ever had the dn-^ 
and proper authority of a king in his own count tv, 
he had long indulged m a speculative absolutism, 
and, as far as Ins cowardice and indolence allowed 
him, he came fully prepared to rule the people* ,f 
England as a despot. To enliven his journey lie 
limited along the road, lie was a miserable hoise- 
nian, but bis courtiers invented for him a sort ol 
“hunting made easy;” vet, notwithstanding their 
system and his own great caution, his majesty got 
fall oft’ his horse, near Belvoii Castle. “ But 
God he thanked,” adds Cecil m relating the ac- 
cident to Jhe ambassador m France, “he hath no 
harm at all by it, and it is no more than may be- 
fall any other yreat and extreme rider as he is, at 
least once every month.”} As he approached the 
English capital, hosts of courtiers and aspirants after 
places hurried to meet him and pay their homage. 
Among these the last was not the great Francis 
Bacon, who, m a lettei to the Kail of Noillmmbcr- 
land, hat. left us a curious record of his first im- 
pressions: — “ Your lordship,” says Bacon, “ shall 
lind a prince the furthest from vain glory that may 
he, and rather like a princt of the amcient form 
than uf the latter time : his speech is swift and 
cursory, and in the full dialect of his nation, aud»m 
speech of business short, in speech of ditfrnirse 
large. He afteeteth popularity by gracing them 
that are popular, and not by any fashions of his 
own: he is thought somewhat general in his fa- 
vours; and his virtue of access is rather«bccau8fc he 
is much abroad, and in press, than that lie giveth 
easy audience : lie hasteneth to a mixture of both 
kingdoms and nations, faster, perhaps, than policy 
will well bear. I told your lordship once before my 
opinion, that methought his majesty rather asked 

t 

* See the throe characteristic lettera of King James in Sir Henry 
Ellin's Collection, 
t Stow. 

} Sirileniy Ellis. £t 
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counsel of the time past than of the time 'to 
come.” 

Other persons who were not, as Bacon was, afraid 
*>of going further into these tender arguments, ex- 
pressed astonishment, if not disgust, at the very 
unroyal person and behaviour of the new sovereign, 
whose legs were too weak to carry Ins body, — 
whose tongue was too large for his mouth, — whose 
(‘yes were goggle, rolling and yet vacant, — whose 
apparel was neglected and dirty, — whose whole 
appearance imd bearing was slovenly and ungainly, 
while his unmanly fears were betrayed by his 
wearing a thickly wadded dagger-proof doublet, and 
by many other ridiculous precautions. These con- 
temporary portraits may be somewhat overcharged 
lyre and there: we may suspect a little of the 
national prejudice against the Scots; but, even after 
every rational deduction, we cannot doubt for a 
moment imt the son of the beautiful and graceful 
Mary was totatoy deficient in all personal graces, 
those important lrfgxpdienta in the composition of a 
prince. To such as hungered after the honours 
of knighthood lie may have appeared in a more 
•favourable light, for, as he went along, lie profusely 
distributed these honours. Before he left Scotland 
lie knighted the son of the lieutenant of the Tower 
of London; at Berwick he knighted two more 
Kifjj-lishmen, at Widrington he knighted eleven, at 
York thirty-one, at Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, 
eighteen, at Newark Castle eight, on tho road 
between Newark and Bel voir Castle four, at Bel- 
voir Castle forty-five : in fact be appears to have 
bestowed t he honour of knighthood on nearly every 
person that came to him during this hey-day 
journey. At last, on the 3rd of May, lie reached 
Theobalds, the sumptuous seat of Secretary Cecil, 
where, as at other gentlemen’s houses at which he 
had staid, he was astonished at the luxury, com- 
parative elegance, and comfort he found, lie was 
met by all the lords of the late (jueen’s council, 
who knelt down and did their homage, after which 
the Lord Keeper Egerton made a grave oration, in 
the name of all, signifying their assured love and 
allegiance. On the morrow he made twenty- 
eight more knights. 

But it was not for these operations that Cecil had 
induced him to take Itieobalds on his way; and 
during the four days which the king passed ifoere, 
that? wfly statesman ingratiated himself with his 
new master, and remodelled a cabinet very much 
(though not entirely) to his tnvn satisfaction. The 
chief objects of Cecil’s present jealousy were the 
EajjJ of Northumberland, Lord Grey, Lord Cobham, 
and the versatile, intriguing, and ambitious Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who, very fortunately for Cecil, 
had given grounds of offence to the king. North- 
umberland, w r ho employed the cogent advocacy and 
eloquent tongue of Bacon, was promised a share in 
the king’s favour ; but Cobham and Grey were 
cut off fr^nn promotion, and Raleigh, who aspired 
to. the highest posts, was deprived of the sub- 


ordinate ones wdiich lie bad held* Cecil was n 
tamed, together with bis friends NoUiii<*hum, 
Henry, and Thomas Howard, Bueklnust, Mount- 
joy, and Egerton, to whom James added tom Scot- 
tish lords and his secretary, Elphinstone, a nomina- 
tion which instantly caused jealousy and discontent. 

On the 7th of May the king moved low aids 
London, and was met at Stamford Hill by the lord 
mayor and aldermen qf London, in seailel lobes ; 
and about six o’clock in the evening lie arrived at 
the Charter House, where he made some mme 
knights. On the same day proclamation was made 
that all the monopolies granted by the late queen 
should he suspended till they had been examined 
by the king and council, — t that all royal protec- 
tions that hindered mefl’s suits m law should cease, 
and that the oppressions done by saltpelre-makeis, 
purveyors, and cart-takers, for the use of the court, 
should be put down. These were valuable instal- 
ments if they had been held sacred ; but a few days 
after James, “being a prince above all otheis 
addicted to hunting,” issued another proclamation, 
prohibiting all manner of persons whatsoever from 
killing deer, and all kinds of wild-fowl used foi 
hunting and hawking upon pain of the severest, 
penalties.! 

From the Charter House James removed to the 
Tower, where he made more knights, and fiojn 
the Tower he proceeded to Greenwich, where lie 
made more. By the time he had set foot in Ins 
palace of Whitehall, he had knighted two hundred 
individuals of all kinds and colours, and before lie 
had been three months in England he had lavished 
the honour on some seven hundred ; nor was he 
very chary even of the honour of the English peer- 
age, which Elizabeth held at so high a price. He 
presently made four earls and mile barons, among 
whom was Cecil, who became Lord Cecil, after- 
wards Viscount Cranbome, and finally Fail of 
Salisbury. Several of the English promotions ex- 
cited surprise and derision ; but these feelings gave 
place, to more angry passions when he elevated Ins 
Scottish followers to seats in the House of Lords. 
Before he had done he added sixty-two names to 
the list of the peerage. This occasioned a pasqui- 
nade to he pasted up m St. Paul’s, wherein was 
announced an art to help weak memories to ^com- 
petent knowledge of the names of the nobility .<5 
The English had not yet forgi\en Elizabeth the 
execution of their darling Essex, and other things 
which cast a gloom on the last years of her reign ; 
but they w r ere irritated at hearing so iiamtasurubly 
inferior a person as James speak with contempt of 

* He was allowed to retain the government of the island of Jersey, 
winch had been given to him by Elizabeth —Sir Urn Elites Lttflis 
f Lodge (Illustiutions) gives a complete list of these monopolies 
One of them gives H\moii Farmer and John Crafloid an exclusive 
right *' to transport all manner of horns foi twenty-one years ’’One 
given Bryan Amerzley the sole light ot buying sttrl beyond sc.*, and 
of selling the same within this realm. One confines to Kile N lifts 
the sole light of exporting ashes and old shoes for seven years One 
gives Sir !YalU‘r Raleigh the faculty of dispensing licenses lot keep- 
ing of taverns and retailing of whips throughout all Kughutd The 
whole lwt is curious. , „ , . Ul . . r 

l Stow. — Koger Coke, Detection of t lie Corn t #ml State ol Eng- 
land, &c. • 

$ Arthur Wilsog, Life and lteign of King James 1. 


* Scriniu Sawa, a Supplement to the Cabala, " 
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flic judgment and abilities of that extraordinary 
woman. He owed her, indeed, little gratitude m 
his own ease ; and, as a son, he might have beey 
excused for hearing little affection to the memory 
of the mmderer of his mother. But prudence and 
decency — particularly on reverting to his own filial 
conduct — ought to have chained Ins tongue; and, 
besides, it was easily perceived that it was not on 
his mothei’s account that he maligned his prede- 
cessor, hut rather out of a mean jealousy of her 
fame as a mistier of that kingcraft and wisdom 
which he pretended to possess m greater perfection 
than any pi nice since the days of Solomon. 

Towards the end of June, James met his queen 
and lus children (with the exception of Charles, 
his second son, who had been deft behind in Scot- 
land) at Windsor Castle, where the young prince 
Jle nry, who astonished the English courtiers with 
his quick witty answers, princely carriage, and 
“ reverend performing his oheisanee at the altar,” 
was installed knight of the Order of the Garter. 
On the 22nd of July ihe court removed to West- 
minster, where the king, in his garden, dubbed 


knights oil the judges, all the serjeants-at-law,* all 
the doctors of civil law', all the gentlemen ushers, 
and u many others of divers qualities.” . Splendid 
preparations had been made for the coronation o-'‘ 
the king and queen with pageants and shows of 
triumph ; but as the plaguy was raging in the city 
of London and tin* suburbs, tlu 1 people were not 
permitted to go to Westminster to see,, the sight, 
hut forbidden by proclamation, lest, the infection 
should he further spread- — for thcrc^hed that week 
m London and the suburbs of all diseases 1 10.'? ; 
of the plague 857. To increase the inauspicious 
aspect of things, the weather was darker and more 
rainy than had ever been know*, at such a season. 1 
On the 25th of July the coronation took place. dJn 
the 5th of August, by the king’s orders, theie wi\c 
morning prayers, sermons, and evening piayeis. 
with ’bonfires at night — all men being ehaiged to 
praise God for his majesty’s escape tiuni v lhe mur- 
dei ous hands of the Earl of Gowry # ‘that day thiee 
yeais past; and on the 10tl. ot August, James 


* Among tin* 8(’i|funts thus knighted was Furnas l».i< 
■f Stow 
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commanded a fast with sermons of repentance, the 
like to he dohc weekly every Wednesday, while 
the heavy hand of Cod continued in the plague. * 
However weak might be the personal character 
of .James, the power of the great nation he was 
called to govern was not* to he despised by the con- 
tending stated on the continent. Almost, immedi- 
ately on his arrival, special ambassadors began to 
flock from all* parts, to congratulate him on his 
accession, an^*to wm him each to the separate 
views and interests of liis court. As an important 
state measure, James resolved to make a master of 
the ceremonies, to receive and entertain all these 
envoys and princes^ and by his letters-pntont lie 
appointed Sir Lewis Lewknor, who was the first 
tffit held any sneh office in Kngland. The first 
^mbassy that arrived was from the states ftf Hol- 
land, Zealand, and the United Provinces, which 
stood moiUI m need of English assistance: it was 
most honourably ^imposed ; Eredcriek Prince of 
Nassau, son of the Prince of Orange*, was at the 
head of it, and ho was attended by the great states- 
men, Ealcke, Bauicvelt, and Bmlorode. But they 
\f*re seal eel y aimed, when, to oppose* them, tlu*re 
came from the opposite pm t v the* Count d’Arcm- 
berg, as amhassadoi fiom the Archduke of Austria, 
anil indirectly as agent for the whole Spanish 
f.iimTV. The suitors of Portia in the immortal 
diam.i scarcely arrived w ith more, rapielity to woo 
the beautiful heiress, then ehd these rival diplo- 
matists to win the good graces of James. Two 
days after the arrival of ePArcmhcrg, Rosny, afler- 
wurels Duke of Sully, the bosom friend of his royal 
master, came posting to London from Henry IV. 
of France, who greatly apprehended that the blan- 
dishments of d’Arcmhcrg might induce the new 
and unwarlike king to make peace with Spain, and 
abandon the cause of the Hollanders, with whom he 
(Henry IV.) maintained his league. James had 
no sympathy for the emancipated subjects of Spain, 
who had prevailed in their struggle for independ- 
ence, in good part through the assistance lent to 
them by Elizabeth ; and when over his cups he 
spoke of the Hollanders as rebels and traitors to 
their lawful sovereign — for it was a fixed maxim 
with him, that yie people, under no provocation and 
no extent of wrong, were justifiable in taking up 
arms against their rulers. The* Hollanders, more- 
over, hat^uotbeen very grateful for aid, which had 
been lent from selfish motives, and they were slow 
in paying the money they owed to England. The 
Archduke of Austria, on the other kaud, showed a 
greatwiispositjon to liberality, and it appears pretty 
certain that his envoy d’Arcmberg would have 
prevailed with James, had it not been for the ad- 
dress, the, winning manners, and the gold of Rosny, 
who distributed bribes among the needy courtiers, 
and, it is said, bribed the queen herself. James 
agreed to, and even ratified a treaty, in which lie 
hound himself with Henry, to send secret assist- 
ance in money to the states, and, in case of Philip’s 


attacking France, to join in open hostilities. Rosny 
departed rejoicing; hut it was soon found that 
puig James had no money to spare, and that lie 
was resolved to live in peace, even at the cost of 
the national honour. The great, power of £pam 
had never recovered from the blow of the Armada 
and the ruinous war in the Netherlands, and it was 
now rapidly decaying under the imbecile Philip 
III. and his favourite and minister the Duke of 
Lerma. Pride prevented the Spanish court, fiom 
suing directly for a peace, but Philip told some 
desperate English Cal hoi ic plotters that he washed 
to live m amit v with James ; and lie soon scut, 
over a regular ambassador to negotiate in Ins own 
name. Denmark, Poland, the Palatinate, some 
other German states, Tuscany, and Venire, lmd 
already dispatched their envoys, and to all of them 
the king had said, “ Peace at home and ahioud ! — 
above all tilings peace.”* 

Butlie had already been made acquainted with 
a plot which he thought threatened not only to dis- 
t,uih peace at home, hut also to deprive him of his 
throne and life. Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
smarting with the pangs of disappointed ambition, 
and transported with jealousy of the ptevailmg in- 
fluence of deed, l’onuerly Ins friend, now his 
bitterest enemy, was further enraged by the king’s 
depriving lum of lus valuable patent, of the mono- 
poly of licensing taverns and retailing wines 
throughout all England, and by seeing his honour- 
able post of captain of the guard bestowed upon 
one of the Scottish adventurers. In spite of Ins 
consummate abilities, he was a rash politician, and 
our respect for his genius ought not to blind us to 
the fact that, in the pursuit of rank, power, and 
wealth, he could he a selfish, dangerous, and re- 
morseless man. His political associate, J 4 U 1 I Cob- 
ham, who had joined with him and Cecil hi ruining 
the Earl of Essex, was now equally a disappointed 
and desperate man, burning with the same hatred 
against Cecil, and, though dull, and slow to devise, 
ready to enter into any plot w hich promised the 
certain rum of that astucious minister. The Lord 
Grey of Wilton, who had partaken in their dis- 
grace, partook also in their discontent and ill-will 
against Cecil; but lie was inspired by higher, or 
less interested motives, than Raleigh and Coimam. 
Each of these men had his partysans of inferior 
condition, and, up to a certain point, the disap- 
pointed Earl of Northumberland, whom James 
had amused with promises “ as a child with a 
yattle, ”f went along with them, and seems to have 
been a party in intriguing with Rosny and vyith 
Beaumont, the resident ambassador of France, who 
had both been instructed to sow dissensions m the 
English cabinet, and to overthrow, if possible, the 
power of Cecil. | Here, in part through an aefi- 

•Stow — Coke — Wilson — Lodge — The Memom aftnlmled to 
Sully —Birch. Negotiations. 

\ An expression of Lord llenry How aid, .ifterw.w^, L.ul of \oilh- 
nmpton. in a lettei to Mr y«ivid Him e — Cold Hailes, Sect et Cof- 
lespondence of Sn Uoliert. Cecil with .Limes VI , Kiiigot Scutum!. • 

| Dispatches of limuiuoiit, as quoted liy Carte. 


• Stow. 
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dent whirl) happened to him, and in part through 
irrosolulcncss, Northumberland stopped. The 
other three proceeded, at times in concert, at times 
separately, and with diverging view's. They would 
all have been powerless and clientless, hut for the 
unhapp) disputes and heartburnings in matters of 
religion, and the disgust which many men felt at 
the king’s being admitted without any pledge or 
assurance for the redress of grievances, and the 
hotter observance of file rights of parliament. The 
Puritans, who were still growing in power and 
consideration, wished for the establishment of a 
Presbyterian church, somewhat like that which 
had been set up by Knox and his associates in 
Scotland; the Catholics wished, for themselves, 
toleration, and somethin ff more ; some minor and 
very weak sects would have been satisfied with 
simple toleration ; but the high church party — the 
only true Protestants by act of parliament — 
were determined to oppose all these washes and 
claims, and to press for a uniformity of faith to 
he upheld by the whole power of the penal statutes. 
Bcfmo his coming to the crown of England, dames 
hud made large promises to the Catholics; but, on 
his arrival in London, he threw himself into the 
arms of the high churchmen, who easily alarmed 
him as to the intentions of the Papists and the anti- 
monarehieal influences of the court of Rome. lie 
swore that he would fight to death against a tolera- 
tion ; and he sent some Irish deputies to the Tower 
for petitioning for it.* The oppressed and im- 
patient began to conspire several weeks before the 
coronation, and then plots, loosely bound together 
by their common discontent, were pretty certain to 
fall asunder of themselves. It should appear that 
the Catholics, the most oppressed party, took the 
initiative; hut the fact is not certain, and it is im- 
possible to explain by what means they were 
brought to coalesce with the Puritans, who were 
more intolerant of their faith than the high 
churchmen. It is common, however, in the con- 
tests of party for the most opposite sects to 
unite, in order to carry any point in which 
they are equally interested at the moment. 
Sir Griffin Markham, a Catholic of small pro- 
perly or influence, and still less ability, joined 
with two secular priests, Watson and Clarke, and 
with George Brooke, a brother of Lord Cohham’s, 
^and an able but unprincipled man.* The priest, 
Watson, had been w r ith James in Scotland pre- 
vi<msly # to Elizabeth’s death to gain his favour for 
the Catholics; and he said afterwards to the coun- 
cil, that the king’s broken promises and determi- 
nation to allow of no toleration to his church had 
induced him to enter into the plot. He was for a 
time the chief mover in it: he drew up and admi- 
nistered a terrible oath of secrecy, and, together 
with Clarke, laboured and travelled incessantly to 1 
induce the Catholic gentry to join the cause. lie 
was, however, remarkably unsuccessful ; for, of 
the Catholi% gentry, scarcely^one joined the conspi- 

Diapfdirs of Beaumont, the Ficnch Mtubassiulor, 


rators of any weight or consequence, except An- 
thony Copley, of the west of EngHtnd. It w r as 
probably on this failure (he must have moved and 
acted rapidly) that Watson won over the chief 
leaders of the Puritans by concealing from tkem 
the greater part of his views. It might he, that he 
aimed at working his own ends by thtir means, and 
then easting them off; as, on the other side, the, 
Puritans might have entertained pret isely the same 
intention with regard to the Catholics, when they 
should once have gained the victory over the esta- 
blished church. Lord Grey of Wilton was a 
Puritan, and, though a young man, the leader of 
his party, and he entered into t4.c plot, and engaged 
to furnish one hundred men well mounted. I^ird 
Cohhain, and, peihaps, Raleigh, were privy to tfcis 
conspiracy ; but it appears that they took no aetivf 
part in it, being engaged in a separate plot, of tlyur 
own. Cecil says that Grey was druwft into the 
44 priest’s treason” in ignorance* that so' many 
Papists were engaged in the* action, and that as 
soon as lie had knowledge of their numbers, he 
sought to sever himself from them by dissuading 
the execution of their project till some future time. 
This project w r as, to seize the king’s person, ami to 
Keep him m confinement (as the Scotch had done 
before them) till he changed his ministers, sflid 
granted a toleration, together with a free jmrdon to 
all who had been concerned in the plot. Mmc 
atrocious designs w r crc imputed to nearly all the 
parties, but they w r erc never clearly proved. Such 
was the constitution of the “ Bye Plot,” as it was 
called. The 44 Main,” in which Raleigh and Cob- 
ham wefe engaged, w r as far more compact, but 
still weak and wild; and George Brooke, the bro- 
ther-in-law, and suspected tool of Cecil, was en- 
gaged in it, as well as in the 44 Bye.” Its objects 
will be best explained in our account of the trial of 
Raleigh, though we cannot promise an elucidation 
of the many mysteries it involves. 

On the 24th of June, the day appointed by the 
44 Bye ” for seizing the king on his road to Windsor, 
Lord Grey and his hundred men were not at the 
place of meeting, and the priest Watson and his 
Catholic friends were too weak to attempt anything. 
On the 6th of July Anthony Copley was arrested ; 
i)n<^ as he was timid and ready to confess, and as 
Cecil knew already (if not through Brooke, through 
other parties) of the whole plot of the “JBye,” Sir 
Griffin Markham, the priests Watson and Clarke, 
and the rest of Copley’s confederates, were pre- 
sently apprehended. Cecil, .who appears to have 
beerf as well acquainted with the 44 tyjain ” a# w r ith 
the 44 Bye,” met Sir Walter Raleigh on the terrace 
at Windsor, and requested his attendance before 

Mr Jardine (‘ Criminal Trials ’) says, "it is difficult to nsc«r 
turn what could he Brooke's motive for joining the conspiracy, as he 
was actuated neither by political nor religious considerations.” Mr. 
Tytler Life of Raleigh ’ ) thinks it extremely* probable that Cecil, 
aware ol the intrigues of the Catholic priests, engaged Brooke, who 
was his brother-in law, to become a parly to then disdjntents, that he 
might discover and betrfty then seciets. Ami Mr. Tytler quotes 
several cotemporary documents which goto establish this conviction. 
Such a scheme was quite in keeping with the character and policy of 
the son of liurghley. 
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the li)rcls of the council, then secretly assembled in 
the castle. »Raleigh obeyed the summons, and was 
instantly questioned touching his friend Cobham ’s 
private dealings with the Vomit d* Arcmbery. At 
l^rst he assorted that there could have been no un- 
warrantable or treasonable piactices between Cob- 
ham and that ambassador; hut on being further 
pressed, lie said that La Rensy, d’Aremberg’s ser- 
vant, might, better explain what passed than he 
could do. Sy; Walter was allowed to depart a free 
man, and lfe forthwith wrote a letter to Cecil, re- 
commending him to interrogate La Rensy. It is 
said that Raleigh then mote to Cobham, warning 
him of his dangjy, and that this letter was inter- 
cepted by Cecil. Cobham was called before the 
icouncil, where, by showing Raleigh’s letter to him- 
self, advising lupi to question d’Aiemberg's ser- 
vant, and by otherwise working on his temper, 
KJeeil itiade Cobham believe that he had been 
basely hetraytd by Raleigh, and then confess that 
lie had been leiMnjo a conspiracy hv his friend Sir 
Walter. Roth were secured and committed to the 
Tower, where, on the 27th of July, two days alter 
/the king’s coronation, Raleigh is said to have at- 
tempted lus own life.* 

On account of the plague, which made the king’s 
ministers, judges, and lawyers ilec from place to 
]ft*eo, and partly owing to the presence of d’Arem- 
berg, who did not leave England till October, no 
judicial proceedings were instituted till the 15th of 
November, when the commoners implicated in the 
“Bye” were arraigned m Winchester Castle. 
“Brooke, Markham, Brookesby, Copley, and the 
two priests,” sa\s a narrative of the all'air written at 
the moment, “ were condemned for practising the 
surprise of the king’s person, the taking of the Tower, 
the deposing of counsellors, and pioclaiming liberty 
of religion. They were all condemned upon their 
own confessions, which w r ere set down under their 
own hands as declarations, and compiled with such 
labour and care, to make the matter they undei- 
took seem very feasible, as if they had feared they 
should not say enough to hang themselves. Pirraf 
was acquitted, being only drawn in by the priests 
as an assistant, without knowing the purpose; yet 
had lie gone the same way as the rest (as it is 
thought) sav # e for a word the Lord Cecil cast in the 
way as his cause w as in handling, that th£ king’s 
gfor ^consisted as much in freeing the innocent, as 
condemning the guilty. ”{ It had not been thought 
convenient to jilace the Hide Raleigh with these 
poor blunderers, or to try him for his privity to the 
“.Bye.” He was tried upon the “ Main ;” his trial 
“ served *for a whole act, and he played all the 
parts himself.” Raleigh’s trial lasted from eight 
in the mornipg till eleven at night. “ lie carried 
himself both so temperate in all his answers, and 
answered so wisely and readily to all objections, as 

* Cayley, Life of Raleigli.— Howell, State Trials. 

t The party ucquitted was Sir Kttyvanl Parlmin. Pirra is a nick- 
name, or a roiBprint. 

t Letter from Sir Dudley Carleton to Mr. John Chambetlain Gin 
Hardwicke State Papers), dated November 27, 1603. See also How- 
ell’s State Trials, • 

VOL, III. 


it. wrought both admiration in tin* hearers for Iff; 
good parts ami pity towaids Lis person. Ills an- 
swers were intci laced with arguments out of 
divinity, humanity, civil law, and common law.”*' 
The only evidence produced against lum was the 
waivernig and partly contradictoiy conit Amu of 
Cobham, together with a letter wiitteu l>v Cobham 
the day before, in which he accused Raleigh as the 
first mover of the plot. The points of tieason laid 
in the indictment were these: — that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with other persons, had eonspiml to kill 
the king, — to nine a rebellion, with intent to 
change religion and subvert the government, — and, 
for that purpose, to encourage and incite the king’s 
enemies to invade the realm. The meit aits 
charged were, that, on the 9th of June, Sir AYaltci 
Raleigh had conferred with Lord Cobham about 
advancing Arabella Stum t to the crown of Eng- 
land ; that it was then agreed between them that 
Loid Cobham should go to the King of Spam and 
the Archduke of Austria, m order to obtain fnmi 
them six hundred thousand crowns for the purpose 
of suppoiting Arabella Stuart’s title ; that Arabella 
Stuait should write letters to the King of Spam, 
the Archduke, and the Duke of Savoy, and undci- 
take with them these three tilings: Peace with 
Spain, — toleration of the Popish religion m Eng- 
land, — -and to marry according to the King of 
Spain’s will. The indictment further charged, 
that it was agreed that Cobham should return from 
the continent by Jersey, and there meet Sir Walter 
Raleigh (who had been allowed to retain the go\ em- 
inent of that island) to consult fuilher as to the 
best means of winking out the plot, and. as to the 
public men and otheis who weie to he bribed and 
bought with the six hundred thousand crowns; that, 
outlie same Oth of June, Lord Cobham communicated 
the plot to Geoige Brooke, who assented to it, ; that, on 
tlie Pith of June, Cobham and Brooke said, “that 
there never would he a good world m England 
till the king and his cubs weie taken away;” that 
Raleigh delivered to Cobham a hook w ritten against 
the king’s title to the crown ; that Cobham, at the 
instigation of Raleigh, persuaded Brooke to urge 
Arabella Stuart to write the letteis aforesaid ; that, 
on the 19th of June, Cobham wrote letters to the 
Ambassador d’Aremberg for the advance of six 
hundred thousand crowns, and sent the letters by 
La Rensy; that d’Aremberg jfromised the money ; 
and that then Cobham promised Raleigh thaf<*he 
would give him eight thousand crowns of it, and 
Brooke one thousand crowns. 

To this indictment, which, indisputably, included 
many absurdities of the invention of James and the 
crown lawyers, Sir Walter pleaded not gsilt\. 
The king’s serjeanl, Ileale, opened the points of 
the indictment : m the conclusion of his speech he 
said, with some simplicity, “ as for the Lady 
Arabella, she hath no more title to the crown than 
I have; and, before God, I utterly renounce any.” 
Raleigh smiled. The great Cok^, as attorney - 

* Michael Ilwiksto the Iv.irl uf Shrew sbuiy hi Lmhc^.lllu^tutToiu?. 
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general, then took up the ease with excessive heat 
mid bitterness. lie began by describing the hor- 
rible intentions of the “lljc,” among which he 
mentioned, that the traitors had intended to make 
'proclamation aijainsl monopolies. “ I pray you, 
gentlemen* of the jury,” said Raleigh, “remember 
I am not churned with (lie ‘Rve,’ which was tin- 
treason of tin* priests.” “You are not,” said 
Coke, “ bul it will be seen that all these treasons, 
though I hey consisted ol several parts, closed in 
together, like Samson’s foxes, which Mere joined 
in their lads though their heads were separated.” 
Aftei a deal of pedantry, and some punning. Coke, 
still connecting the prisoner with the “Bye,” 
Raleigh asked what was the treason of the priests 
to him. “ 1 will then come close to you,” said 
Coke, “ l will prove you to he the most notorious 
traitor jlutt ever came to the bar: you are indeed 
upon the 4 Main,’ hut you have followed them of 
the 4 Bye ’ in imitation.” lie proceeded with in- 
creasing violence, charging Raleigh with things not 
in the indictment, calling him “ a damnable 
atheist,” — a “spider of hell,” — 44 the most ule and 
execrable of traitors !” “You speak indiscreetly 
barbarously, and uncivilly,” said Raleigh. “ I 
want words!” roared Coke, 44 1 want wmds to ex- 
press thy viperous treasons!” “True,” replied 
the witty prisoner, “for you have spoken the same 
tiling half a dozen times over already ” In some 
parts of his remarkable defence Raleigh rose to a 
rare eloquence. 44 1 was not so baie of sense,” 
said he, “but I saw that if ever this state was 
strong and aide to defend itself, it was now. The 
kingdom of Scotland united, whence we were wont, 
to fear all our troubles ; Ireland quieted, where our 
forces were wont to lx* divided ; Denmark assured, 
whom before we were wont to have in jealousy ; 
the Low Countries, our nearest, neighbours, at peace 
with us; and, instead of a iadij v horn time had 
surprised, we had now an active king, a lawful 
successor to the crown, who was able to attend to 
Ins own business. 1 was not such a madman as 
to make myself, in ibis time, a Robin llood, a Wat 
Tyler, or a Jack Cade. I knew, also, the state of 
Spain well,— Ins weakness, and poorness, and 
humbleness, at this time; I knew that he was dis- 
couiugcd and dishonoured. 1 knew that six times 
we had repulsed his forces, thrice in Ireland, thrice 
at sea, and once atdadiz,on his own coast. Thrice 
halt I served against him myself at sea, wherein, 
for my country’s sake, I had expended, of my own 
properties, ** four thousand pounds. J knew that 
where beforc-time he was wont to have forty great 
Bails at the least in his ports, now he hath not past 
six or seven; and, for sending to his Indies, he 
was driven to hire strange vessels, a thing con- 
trary* to the institutions of his proud ancestors, 
who straitly forbad, m case of any necessity, that 
the kings of Spain should make their case known 
to strangers. I knew that of live and twenty mil- | 
lions he had f r om his Indies, he had scarce any 
left ; mi£', I knew Ins poorness' at this time to be 
such that the Jesuits, Ins imps, were farm to beg at 


[Book 'VII. 

the church doors; his pride so abated as, .not- 
withstanding his former high terms, he was glad 
to congratulate the king,, my master, oil lys acces- 
sion, and now comoth cieepmg unto him for peace. 
Then, was it ever read or heard of that any print;? 
should disburse so much money without sufficient 
pawn? And whoso knows what great Missurances 
the King of Spain stood upon with other states for 
smaller sums will not think that lie would so fieely 
disburse to my Lord Cohham six lyuidred thou- 
sand crowns. Anti if I lmd minded to set the 
Loid Cohham to work in such a ease, I kui civ 
should have, given him some instructions how to 
persuade the. King of Spain and ‘jnswei his objec- 
tions; for I know Cohham to he no such a tiuruojf 
as could persuade a king, who was in want, to dis- 
burse so great a sum without great reason and 
some assurance for his money. I know the Queen 
of England lent not her money to the States, hut 
had Flushing, Bull, and other towns 'in assurance 
for it: she lent not money to Fmiee, but had New- 
lmven (Havre) for it. Nay, her own subjects, the 
merchants of London, did not lend her money 
without having her lands ill pawn. What pawn 
had we to give the king of Spain ? What did v;e 
offer lum?” 

Coke said that the Lord Cohham was “ a good 
and honourable gentleman till overtaken by tills 
wretch.” Raleigh said that Cohham was “ a 
pool, sill v, base, dishonourable soul!” He pro- 
duced a lettei wiitten to him by Cohham in the 
Tow r er, in which his lordship protested, upon lus 
soul, and before God and his angels, that he never 
had conference with Raleigh in any treason, nor 
was ever moved by Raleigh to the things whereof 
he had accused him. But Coke produced the 
letter before alluded to, written by Cohham the 
day before the trial, and repeating Ins former 
accusations.* To this Raleigh replied, that (Jolt- 
ham had received a letter from his wife, telling 
him that there was no way of saving his life but 
by accusing his friend. lie demanded that he and 


* Thisletlei was as follows “ T have thought lit to set down 
tins to my loi ils Wherein 1 protest on my soul to wnte nothing tint 
the truth. I ntn now come near the period of my tune Thereloie 1 
confess the whole truth below* (Jo<l and his angel, llnleigh, loiji 
days pefiiie 1 fame from the Tower, paused .in apple to be thiown 
in at inv Chamber window— the effect of it w as to cntieat me to i iglit 
the wiong 1 had done him in ".using th.it I should eoine home *b\ 
Jeisej — which, under my hand, 1 him* retracted II is llrq 'etter 1 
answeml not, which was thiown in the same manner , wheiem lie 
prayed me to write him a Idler, \\hich I did. He sent me ssoid that 
the judges met at Mi. Attorney’s house, and 'that there was good 
hope the proceedings against us would be stayed. lie sent me ano- 
ther time a little tobaCeo. At A H-m berg’s coming, Raleigh w as to 
have procuied a pension of 1500/. a year . for which he pumused t|sa( 
no"tictiau should be against Spain, the Low Couutuc#, Ai the Indies, 
but lie would give Knowledge hefmehund. He told me the States 
had audience with the king. He hath been the oukiuuI cause of my 
nun; for 1 had no dealing with Arentbetgbiit by his instigation. 
He hath also been the cause of my discontentment He mhised me 
nut to be ovrrtahen with pteachrrs, us Essex tens; and tlmt the king 
would bettei allow of a constant denial than to accuse any ” Upon 
this lettei Coke commented in this manner.—" Oh, damnable 
atheist! he hath learnt some text of SeiiptniC to serve Ins own pm 
past* He counselled him* (Cobhum) not to be counselled by 
preaclieis as Essex was Essex died tho child of God. Gm£, honouted 
him at In# death; thou (Iluleigfc) want present when he died Jit 
lupv\ tit turpes instant monmtibui wiser. . .1 doubt not but tins day 
God shall have as great a conquest by this tinder, and the Sou ol God 
shall be as much glorified ns when it wus laid Vimti, Qahlew. You 
know my meuumg.” ^ 
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liis accuser should he brought face to face : he 
appealed to«the statutes of Edward VI., which re- 
quired two witnesses for the condemning a man to 
death on a charge of treason ; and to the law of God, 
eg- the Jewish law, which made that number of 
witnesses necessary t* prove any capital charge. 
“If,” he s Aid, “you proceed to condemn me by 
bare inferences, upon a paper accusation, you try me 
by the Spanish inquisition.” At the end of another 
most eloquent speech, he, exclaimed, “ My lords, 
let Cobhnm he sent for : 1 know he is in this very 
house ! J beseech you let him he confronted with 
me ! Let him be here openly charged upon his 
soul, — upon his allegiance, to the king, — and if he 
v^ll then maintain his accusation to my face, 1 
•tvill confess myself guiltv !” The Loid Chief 
Justice Popham assured him that the statutes of 
Kdward.VI., to which he had appealed, had been 
tumullcfl in the reign of Philip and Mary, and that 
he must therefore he tried by the common law as 
settled by 25 Edward III., according to which one 
witness was sufficient, and the accusation of con- 
fedeiates or the confession of others full proof, 
^fo Ins prayer for producing Cobham in court, t lie 
c*i\\n lawyers paid uo attention whatever, persist- 


ing in their denunciations ami abuse with astound- 
ing # volubility. But there was not a man loss 
likely to submit easily to the common process of 
“being talked to death hv lawyers:" he could 
talk with the best of them, and he fought tlrm all, 
hard and firm, to the last. “ I will have the last 
word for the king!” said Coke. u Nay, 1 will 
have the last word for my life!” replied the 
prisoner. “Go to! — I will lay thee upon thy 
hack for the confidentest traitor that ever came to 
the bar!” ciied Coke. Here Cecil, who, in many 
u court intrigue in the days of Elizabeth, had been 
tlie confederate of Raleigh, and who on tins oc- 
casion had thought fit to make a decent show of 
moderation towards lys victim, interfered, and told 
Coke that he was too harsh and impatient. “ 1 
am the king’s sworn servant,” retorted the at- 
torney-general, “ and must speak. Ydh dis- 
courage the king’s counsel, my Loid, and en- 
courage traitors.” And here Coke sat down in a 
chafe. In the end, the jury returned a reluctant 
verdict of guilty. Upon being asked, in the usual 
form, why judgment should not he passed against, 
lnm, Sir Walter replied, with perfect self-posses- 
sion, that he was innocent of that whereof Cobham 



Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. 
Fiora a Faiutiug by Cornelius. 
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hud accused him; that lie submitted himself to 
the king’s nirrcv, nud lecommcnded to his ma- 
jesty’s compassion Ins wife and son of tender years, 
“ unbrought up.” The frightful sentence, with 
all its tevoUmg details, was then pronounced. Sir 
Waller after this used no words to the coui t openly, 
hut desired to speak pnvatcly with the Earl of 
Suffolk, the Earl of Devonshire, the Lord Henry 
Howard, and my Eord Cecil, whom lie entreated to 
he suitois in his hehalf to his majesty, that, in 
regard of the places of honour he had held, his 
death might, he honourable and not ignominious. 
The lords promised to do their best for him : the 
romt rose, and the undaunted piisoner was carried 
up again to the castle. Raleigh’s conduct gained 
for him the admiration of his bitterest enemies, 
and, with the exception of the court cabal, which 
dreadrtl his wondrous wit and abilities more than 
ewer, there was scarcely a man in the kingdom 
Imt would have become a petitioner for his par- 
don. “ He answered with that temper, wit, learn- 
ing, courage and judgment, that, save that it went 
with the hazard of his life, it was the happiest day 
that ever he spent. And so wtII he shifted all 
advantages that were taken against him, that w'ere 
nut jama malum (/ravins <ptam res, and an ill 
name half hanged, in the opinion of all men he 
had been acquitted. The two first that brought 
the news to the king weic Roger Ashton and a 
Scotchman ; whereof one affirmed, that never any 
man spoke so well in times past, nor would do in 
the world to come ; and the other said that, whereas, 
when he saw him first,, he was so led with the 
common hatred that he would have gone a hundred 
miles to have seen him hanged, he would, ere he 
parted, have gone a thousand to have saved his 
life. In one word, never was a man so hated and 
so popular in so short a time.*** 

The fair and accomplished Lady Arabella, 
whose name was repeatedly mentioned in the evi- 
dence against Raleigh, and who w r as soon to be far 
more hapless and helpless than the piisoner at the 
bar, was present at the trial. Cecil said that she, 
the king’s near kinswoman, was innocent of all 
these tilings ; only she received a letter from my 
Lord Cobham to prepare her, which she laughed 
at, and immediately sent it to the king. And the 
lord admiral (Charles Howard, Earl of Notting- 
ham, formerly Lord Howard of Effingham), who 
was with the Lady Arabella in a gallery, stood up 
and said, 0 that the lady, there present, protested, 
upon her salvation, that she never dealt in any of 
these things. f It is, indeed, generally admitted 

* Sir Dudley Cnilelnn, in Haidwieke Shite l , n]»ers.—]]y connect- 
ing him with unit pnitimkirl) with Spnni.h pnpiKt*., the go- 

vn nincntlook the sine mimic to lender hint odious to ihc muss of the 
liatloA , hut llaleigh Inhumed undei <i great weight of unpopularity 
on account of his indefensible conduct lowaidh tin* untorlniiale Essex, 
wherein he was allied with Cecil, who now sought Ins lilc. “It 
is almost incredible with what bitter speeches and exon a turns lie was 
exclaimed upon all the way lie went through London and towns .is lie 
went; which general haticd of the people should be to me moie 
bitter than death; /which they say he neglected and scorned ns pro- 
ceeding lrom hnse and laseafly people They tlimv lobuM o-pipes, 
~ stones, nud mire, at him, as lie was earned in the conch Letter of 
At/charl Hick iri to the Km l of Mneiviburi/, in Lixtyr a Illustrations 

t Lodge, lllustiations. 
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that she never entertained a hope or a whh of 
establishing her claim to the throne, ttnd that she 
w'as perfectly innocent of any project- or plot; 
yet there was one witness that spoke very grossly 
and rudely concerning her ladyship.* * The 
Lords Cobham) and Grey ‘were arraigned sepa- 
rately before a commission consisting of eleven 
earls and nineteen barons. f 41 Cobham,” says 
an eye-witness, 4 * led the way on Friday. . . . 
Never was seen so poor and abject*", spirit. He 
heard his indictment with much fear and trem- 
bling, and would sometimes interrupt it, by foi- 
swearing what lie thought to he wrongly inserted. 
.... He said he had changed his mind since 
lie came to the bar ; for whereas be came with ?n 
intention to have made his confession, without 
denying anything, now, seeing many things in- 
serted in this indictment with which he could not 
he charged, being not able in one word 'io makt 
distinction of many parts, he must plead to all 
not guilty,”} He denied havifig had any design 
to set up the Lady Arabella, only saying that she 
had sought his friendship, and his brother Brooke 
had sought hers. He was all submission ana 
meekness to his judges— all violence against his 
companions in misfortune. He laid all the blame 
of what had been done amiss upon Raleigh, ex- 
claiming bitterly against him. lie inveighed still 
more bitterly against his own brother, George 
Brooke, terming him a Corrupt, and most wicked 
wretch, a murderer, a very viper. He accused 
young Harvey, the son of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, of having carried letters between him 
and Raleigh during their confinement, and said 
that the last letter which had been produced 
on the trial was the one that contained the tiuth. 
44 Having thus accused all his friends, and so 
little excused himself, the peers were not long 
in deliberation what to judge; and, after sen- 
tence of condemnation given, he begged a great 
while for life and favour, alleging his confession 
as a meritorious act.”§ To obtain favour,* he 
represented that the king’s father was his god- 
father, and that his own father had suffered im- 
prisonment for the king’s mother.|| During the 
trial the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, Cecil, and 
others declared more than once, as from the king, 
that lie would not allow of any toleration in reli- 
gion, though it should be at the hazard bf his 
crown. The Puritan .lord was far more manly. 
“Grey, quite in another key, began with great 
spirit and alacrity, spake a king and eloquent 
speech. ... lie held them the whole* day, from 
eight in the morning till eight at night; but the 
evidence was too perspicuous.” They had con- 
demned the coward without hesitation, but they 
hesitated long ere they would give their verdict 

* Lodge. . 

+ " The Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Mnrr, and many Scottish 
lords stood a» apectators , and of mil ladies, the greatest part, as the 
Lady Nottingham, the Lady Sullolk, nud the Lady Arabella, who 
heard herself much spoken of these days."— His Dudley Carleton. 

X Sir Dudley Carleton. 

* Id. 

II Michael Ilickes, in Lodge’s lllu^rations. 

■[ Id. 
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against this brave young man ; “ and most of them 
strove with themselves, and would fain, as it 
seemed, lyive dispensed wij|i their consciences to 
have showed him favour.”* When the Lords had 
gi^en their verdict, and he was asked in the usual 
form why sentence oft death should not he pro- 
nounced, these were his only words : — “ 1 have 
nothing to say;” — here he paused long ; — “ and 
yet a word of Tacitus conies in my mmd — Non 
radrm omnilny decora : the House of the Wiltons 
hath spent many lives in their prince’s service, 
and Grey cannot beg bis. God send the king a 
long and prosperous reign, and to your lordships 
all honour !”t Tkc only favour lie asked was, 
th$t lie might be attended by a divine of his own 
persuasion.}: King James was not a sovereign of 

sufficient magnanimity to admire this high bear- 
ing. Th£ coward Cobham was considered on the 
surest sifte, for lie was thought least dangerous, 
and Cecil undertook to be his friend. Every one 
thought that Gre^uid Raleigh would assuredly die. 
“It was determined” (to use the unfeeling lan- 
guage of a contemporary) “ that the priests should 
li ad the dance and, on the 29th of November, 
Watson and Clarke were executed at Winchester. 
They “ an ere very bloodily handled ; for they were 
both cut down alive; and Claike, to whom more 
favour Nvas intended, had the worse luck ; for he 
both strove to help himself, and spake after he was 
cut down. They died boldly, both; and Watson 
(as he would have it seem) willingly — wishing he 
had more lives to spend, and one to lose for e\ery 
man he had by his treachery drawn into this trea- 
son. Clarke stood somewhat upon his justification, 
and thought he had hard measure, hut imputed it 
to his function as a Catholic priest, and therefore 
thought his death meritorious, as a kind of martyr- 
dom. ”§ Except among a few Papists, who were 
careful to conceal their emotions, the fate of these 
men excited no sympathy — their atrocious execution 
(their bowels were torn out while yet alive) no horror, 
no disgust among the spectators ! On the 5tli of 
December Qgbhttfn's brother, George Brooke, who 
had been “ persuaded to die well,” by the Bishop 
of Chichester,] sent from the court for that pur- 
pose, was brought to jLlie scaffold also at Win- 
chester ; but^ie was merely beheaded like a gen- 
tleman, and was pitied by the people.*! His last 

* Sir (Ridley Carlcton. All reports of thn (rtal agree m praising 
tho courage and eloquence of (»iey of Wilton Some notes of Ins 
speech are still to be seen in the Slate 1’aper Office. Mr. .! .mime 
says, " It is an excelled! speech, ana replete with good sense and 
high feeling.’*— Criminal Trials. 

1 Id. • • 

t ilo asked for the celebrated Puritan preacher Travers, the anta- 
gonist of Hooker, if his life were spamt two dais ; lor one Field, 
whom he thought to be near, if he was to die piesentl). " There was 
great compassion had of this gallant young loid ; ioi so cleai and 
fiery a spirit had not been seen by any that had been present at like 
timls. Yet the lordj%tewawl condemned lus manner much, teiming 
it Lucifer's pride, and preached much humiliation; and the pidges 
liked him br little, because he disputed with them against their 
laws.’*— Sir Dudley Carlelon. 

§ Id. • 

|| l)i. IJailowr, who had also been sent to attend the Bail of Essex 
m his la st imiments. 

If Stow tells a curious story of a quarrel on the scaffold about the 
dying man’s clothes. ** lie was apparelled in a black damusk gown, 
a suit of black satin, with a wrought nightcap. Ills gown beings] 
taken off it was deliveied to thv sheriff’s mini, but the headsman de- 
manded it, and being diiluid it, made nnswei, thut unless he had 
it, the sheriff should execute thipoffice himself.” — Annals. 


wprds, with other circumstances, go to confirm the’ 
suspicion that Brooke had been fust employed by, 
and then abandoned by Cecil, to whom (as Cla- 
rendon has said of him) “ it was ns necessity 
there should he treasons as it whs lor the state to 
prevent them.” By the king’s orders, i\w jtislmp 
of Chichester went from the bleeding body ot 
Brooke to Ins brother, the Lord Cobham ; and, at 
the snme time, the Bishop of Winchester was sent 
to Raleigh; “ both by express order fiom the 
kniff ; as well to prepare them for their ends, as 
to bring them to liberal confessions. . . . Tim 
Bishop of Chichester had soon done what he came 
for — finding in Cobham a readiness to die well; 
Nvith purpose at his death to affirm as much as he 
had said against RaleTgh : hut the other bishop 
had more to do with his charge ; fur though, for 
his conscience, lie found him (Sir Walter) well 
settled, and resolved to die a Christian and a 
good Protestant, touching the point of confession 
he found him so straight-laced, that lie would yi< Id 
to no part of Cohham’s accusation ; only a pen- 
sion, lie said, was once mentioned, hut never pro- 
ceeded in.”* Lord Grey, who was also told to 
prepare for death, was left alone with lus Puritan 
preacher, without being comforted, or troubled, by 
any bishop of the king’s sending: he was devout, 
and spent much time in praying; but so care- 
less was lie “ in regard of that with which he 
was threatened that he was observed neither 
to cat or sleep the worse, or he any ways dis- 
tracted from his accustomed fashions. ”f Mark- 
ham was told lie should likewise die ; hut lie 
was so assured by secret messages from sonic 
friends at court, that he would not believe it. The 
lords of the council, or some of them, advised the 
king, as he was in the beginning of his reign, to 
show examples of mercy as well as of severity; 
“ hut some others, led hv their private spleen and 
passions, dreNv as hard the other way ; and Patrick 
Galloway, in his sermon, preached so hotly against 
remissness and moderation of justice, in the head 
of justice, as if it w ere one of the seven deadly 
sins.” James let the lords know that it became 
not them to he petitioners for mercy ; hut he told 
Galloway, or those who, taking the fanatic cue, 
pressed for immediate execution, that he would go 
no Nvhit the faster for their diivjng.t He was re- 
velling in the delights of a maze and mystery 
the clearing up of w hich, he fancied, would inf- 
press his new subjects with a wonderful notion 
of his dexterity and genius. Men knew liot w hat 
to think ; hut from the care he seemed to take to 
have the laNV take its coifrso, and the executions 
hastened, the friends and relatives of the prisoners 
concluded that there could he no hope of mercy. 
He signed the death-warrants of Markham, Gie\, 
and Cobham, on Wednesday; and on Friday— 
“ a fouler day could hardly have been picked out, 
or one fitter for such a tragedy, ”§ at about ten 
o’clock, Markham was brought to tin* scaffold, and 
allowed to take a lSst farewell of his friends, ami 

■f Sir Dudley Cailetou. t 1 Id. ^ 5 
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L> piopare himself for the block. But, when the 
victim luul suffered all that was most painful m 
death, one John Gib, a Scotch groom of the bed- 
chamber, secretly withdrew the sheriff for a while} 
whereupon the execution was stayed, and Mark- 
ham left, upon the scaffold, to his own wretched 
thoughts. The sheriff, returning at last, told him, 
that as he was so badly prepared, he should have 
two hours’ respite to make his peace wbth Heavcu; 
and so led him from the scaffold without giving 
him any more comfort, and locked him up by him- 
self, The Lord Grey, whose turn was next, was 
kd to the sealfold by a troop of young noblemen, 
and was supported on both sides by two of bis 
best friends. He had such gaiety and cheer in bis 
countenance, that he looked like a young bride- 
groom. Lu front of the block he fell upon his 
kneesj and prayed with the fervency and zeal of a 
religious spirit for more than half an hour, when, 
as he was ending, and was expecting the signal to 
stretch his neck under the axe, the sheriff suddenly 
told him he lmd received commands from the king 
to change the order of the execution, and that the 
Lord Gobhain was to go before him. And there- 
upon Grey was likewise removed from the scaffold 
and locked up apart ; “ and his going away 

seemed more strange unto him, than his coming 
tluther . . . . : neither could any man yet dive 
into the mystery of this strange proceeding.” 
While the people were lost in amazement, the 
third prisoner was led up to the block. “ The 
Lord Cobham, who was now to play his part, and 
who, by his former actions promised nothing but 
matiere pour rirc , did much cozen the world ; for 
he came to the scaffold with good assurance, and 
contempt of death. , . . Some few words he used, 
to express his sorrow for his offence to the king, 
and crave pardon of him and the world ; for Sir 
Walter Raleigh he took it, upon the hope of his 
soul's resurrection, that what he had said of him 
was true.” lie would have taken a farewell of 
the world, when he was stayed by the sheriff, and 
told that there was something else to be done, — that 
lie was to be confronted with some other of the pri- 
soners, naming no one. And thereupon Grey and 
Markham were brought hack, separately, to the 
scaffold, each believing that his companions were 
already executed: they were nothing acquainted 
with what had passed any more than were the 
spectators with what should follow, and they 
looked strange and wildly one upon the other, 
“ like nun beheaded and met again in the other 
woild.” “ Now all the actors being together on the 
stage (as use is at the .end of a play), the sheriff 
made a short speech unto them, by way of interro- 
gatory, of the heinousness of their offences, the 
justness of their trials, their lawful condemnation, 
and due execution there to he performed ; to all 
which they assented : then, said the sheriff, see the 
mercy of your prince, who of himself hath sent 
hither the countermand, and given you your lives. 
There was then no need to bag a plaudite of the 
audience, for it was given with such hues and cries 
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that it went from the castle into the town, and 
there began afresh.” Raleigh, who had a window 
in his prison opening upon the castle green, the 
scene of these strange doings, was hard put to it to . 
heat out the meaning of the stratagem. His tip-n 
was to have come on the Monday following ; hut 
the king gave him pardon of life with the rest, 
and ordered him to be sent with Grey and Cob- 
ham to the Tower of London, there to remain 
during his royal pleasure * Th^ lively letter- 
writer, from whom we have borrowed these de- 
tails, says, that no one could rob the king of the 
praise of the action ; for the lords of the council 
knew nothing about it, but expected that execution 
was to go forward till the very last moment, w^en 
his majesty called them before him, and told them 
“ bow much be had been troubled to resolve in 
this business ; for to execute Grey, who was a 
noble, young, spirited fellow, and save 'Cobban , 
who was as base and unworthy, w r c.c a manner of 
injustice : to save Grey, who of a proud inso- 
lent nature, and execute Cobham, who had showed 
great tokens of humility and repentance, were as 
great a solecism ; and so went on with Plutarch' s 
comparisons in the rest, still travelling in contra- 
rieties, hut holding the conclusion in so indifferent 
balance, that the lords knew not what to look for 
till the end came out — and therefore 1 have saved 
them all, But one thing had like to have 
marred the play ; for the respite was closed and 
sealed, and delivered to John Gib, the Scottish 
messenger, without the royal si y nature. James, 
however, remembered this himself, called the 
messenger back, and signed the paper. But this 
made it Thursday at noon before the messenger 
took the road to Winchester, and the prisoners 
were ordered for execution on the next morning. 
A lame horse, a lost shoe, a fall, and many another 
little accident, might have caused the messenger, 
who had three men’s lives in his pocket, to arrive 
too late. It appears, in fact, that he did not reach 
Winchester till the fatal hour ; and there, “ there 
was another cross adventure; for John Gib, who 
was little known, could not get so near the scaffold 
that he could speak to the sheriff’, but was thrust 
out amongst the boys, and was fain to call out to 
Sir James Hayes or else Markham (who had 
been brought up to the block) might have lost his 
head.”! It is not without reason, that ^recent 
writer exclaims — “ What a government, with the 
penal justice of the nation in such hands, and the 
lives of men at # the hazard of^ such sad buffoon- 
eries ! ”§ The sapient James, however, congra- 
tulated himself on the effect produced by his won- 
derful sagacity. Many persons had disbelieved 
Cobham’s confession — some had even doubted 
whether there had been any serious plot at all, be- 

* Sir Dudley Carlpton, Letters to Mr. John Chamberlain in 
Ilnrdwicke State Papers. The editor of this impouaul woik aavs — 
'* l'heio are in the Sulisbury Collection several letters fiom these 
prboners during their confinement, which probably v,ould throw 
light on their respective cases* if they were published. 

+ Or Hay, one of tho Scottish favourites, afterwards Earl of Car- 
lisle 

J Sir Dudley Cnrleton. 

§ Continuation of Sir Jamos Mac kintosh, Hist, Eng. 
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yoiul a design on Raleigh’s part to get money from j 
the court of Spain, for promoting a favourable treaty i 
of peace ; .hut now they hathheard Cobham repeat 
his confession in sight of the axe ; * and though 
incite case of state prisoners many dying speeches 
had been notoriously false, men were still disposed 
to give great* weight and credit to such orations 
and depositions.. Unfortunately, however, James 
did not derive *all the advantage from the proceed- 
ing that he had* expected ; for, upon reflecting on 
the hold carriage of the pusillanimous Cobham, 
who had never been brave before, there were some 
w ho were led to suspect that he, at least, was in 
the king’s secret, at*l had a promise of life when 
he, made his last dying speech on the scaffold. It 
should be remembered, however, that Cobham was 
^either the first nor the last coward that could die 
with firmness — that found, when death was 
nlar and inevitable, that it was stripped of many 
of those terrors wljjch had agonized the imagina- 
tion at oilier seasons? At least nothing more posi- 
tive than a doubt ought to be entertained on this, 
as on several other points of the perplexing story. 
The laborious Rushworth, who wrote near the 
tim%, confesses that it was “ a dark kind of trea- 
son,” and that in his days the veil still rested upon 
it ; nor lias this veil been removed by the* hypo- 
theses of modern wi iters or the few contemporary 
documents that have been brought to light since 
Rush worth’s time. I fit had not been for the 
“ leason of state,” and the diplomatic etiquette 
which prevented the court from pressing hard 
upon the Spanish ambassador and other ministers, 
and from producing their letters and the documents 
in which they weie implicated, we might have 
been hotter able to form an opinion. f 

The king took possession of the estates of the 
conspiiators, but for some time refused to give away 
any of their lands to his covetous courtiers. Lord 
Cobham, whose understanding did not improve un- 
der imprisonment and poverty, was, after some few 
\ears, rather suffered to stray out of his prison m 
'the T ower than released in form : lie did not wander 
far; a beggar, and an object of contempt, he found 
an asylum in a miserable house in the Minories, 
belonging to 0141 ? who hud formerly been his ser- 
vant, and upon whose charity he meanly tl*re*v 
him^lf. There, in a wretched loft, accessible by 
means <£ a ladder, he died, probably of starvation, 
m 1619, the yea^ after tjyj bloody execution of 
Raleigh. The Lord Grey was more closely looked 
to ; and he died a prisoner in the Tower in 1(514. 
Raletgh remained in the same fortress till the 

* Cecil said that the king’s object was to see how far Coblmni, at 
his death, would make good his accusations ol Raleigh. 

t Beaumont, tho French ambassador, tohl lus eouit, in one of his 
dispatches, that in the month of August a Scotchman had been taken 
at foovet, on his return ftom Bruxelles, whither he had cariied a 
backet 1'iom d’Aicmberg, wiitten upon his eoufeience with Lord 
Cobham. And l^amnont ftulher stated that the English tourt 
" were satisfied that d’Arem berg had encouraged the plot, not only 
born the Scotchman's confession, but .fioni two original totters of 
d'Arpmborg’s, which the king showed to.M. de Beaumont; and that 
lie (the ambassador) was perfect 1) satisfied of Raleigh'* guilt by 
i arums circumstances and relations upon which he could uViBulutcl^lv 
depend, and. by the knowledge he had of his and Cobham' b designsTj 
bom the proposals made to himseljrtind Sully, and their correspond- I 
mice in France,” — Dispatches, q\JTted by Carte. * 1 


rnmuh of March, 1615, when we shall meet him 
a gain, during and enterprising as ever. Markham, 
SBrooksby, and Copley, weic banished the kingdom. 
Markham retired to the Low Countries, where, to 
rescue himself from indigence, he became^ to 
Sir Thomas Edmonds, an intriguing com tier, and 
cunning diplomatist, who rose to eminence under 
the patronage of Cecil and the Earl of Sinews- 
bury.* 

In declaring that he would allow of no toleiu- 
tion, James pledged himself to become a perse- 
cutor ; and there were men about him disposed to 
urge him to a rigid enforcement of the penal ata- 
| tutos, both against Catholics and Puritans. The 
I former, knowing their weakness, were silent; but 
l the Puritans soon drew up what they called their 
“ niillennary petition ;”t wherein they called for 
reformation of certain ceremonies and abuses in 
the church, and for a conference. The latter 
was the sort of thing that James, who deemed 
himself the most learned and perfect of contro- 
versialists, loved above all others. To his ears 
there was no music in the shrill trump, the spirit- 
stirring drum, the ear- piercing fife; hut lie en- 
joyed the thumping of thick folios of dusty divi- 
nity, the eager voices of polemics, ami disputation, 
for disputation’s sake, particularly when, as on the 
present occasion, he was sure, to have the better of 
the disputants, whatever he had of the argument, 
lie had, besides, a long-standing debt to square 
with the Puritans, who had not merely been a 
main cause of his unhappy mother’s defamation 
and ruin — this he might have overlooked — but 
they had also set his authority at nought, contra- 
dicted him and pestered him from Ins cradle till 
his departure for England, and had made him 
drain the cup of humiliation to its very dregs. lie 
had been obliged to fall in with their views of church 
government, to conform to their gloomy ciecd ; and, 
as he must he doing, he had at one time taken 
up the pen to proclaim them the only church of 
Chi ist, awHiad deliveied to them studied orations 
in praise of their orthodoxy and godliness : but 
now lie no doubt hated them the more lor those 
forced exercises of his wit which he had considered 
as things necessary to prop him on his tlflone. 
Inthe general assembly at Edinburgh, in 1500, 
“ he stood up with his bonnet off, and his hands 
lifted up to heaven, and said, he praised God, tha> 
he was born in the time of the light of the gospel, 
and in such a place, as to be king of such aochurch, 
the smeerest (purest) kirk in the world.” “ The 
church of Geneva,” continued the royal orator, 
u keeps pasch and yule (Easter and Christmas) ; 
what have they for them? They have no institu- 
tion. As for our neighbour kirk of England, their 
service is an evil-said mass in English ; they want 
nothing of the mass but the liftings. I charge you, 
my good ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gentle- 
men, and barons, to stand to your purity, and 

* Howell. State Trials.— J*rdme, Cfim. Tiula.— Wel«lon — WiImMi 
— S tow.— Hlrtlwicke State Paper*.— Cayley. Ralogh.--Ohh s* 

t In alluftun to having nearly a thousand signat«es of cleigy 
men attached to it. The exact number was eight hundred. 
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to exhort the people to do the same ; mid I, for- 
sooth, as long as I brook my life, shall maintain 
the same.”* From the a ear 1596, however,, 
James had gone upon a directly opposite tack in 
ecclesiastical matters. In 1598, as has been re- 
lated in the prmdiug Book, he had completely 
changed the constitution of the Scottish church, 
by appointing ceitam of the clergy to hold scats in 
parliament, which was m substance nothing else 
than making bishops of them, although he found 
it convenient to declare at the time that “ he minded 
not to bring m papistical or Anglican bishops.” 
Tile whole coui Re of his policy as to ecclesiastical 
matters from this time lot ward tended to transform 
the Scottish establishment from a Presbyterian to 
an Episcopalian chinch. In 1599 lie wrote and 
published for the instruction of his son Prince 
Ilen/y, Ins “ Basrlieon Doron,” a master-piece of 
pedantry, a model of abuse, against the Puritans 
and the whole church polity of Scotland! Nothing, 
he said, could he more monstrous than parity or 
equality m the chuieh; — nothing more derogatory 
to the kingly dignity than the independence of 
preachers. Therefoic he advises his son “ to take 
heed to such Puritan-, veiy pests in the chinch 
and commonwealth, whom no deserts can oblige — 
neither oaths nor promises bind, — breathing no- 
thing but sedition and calumnies, aspiring without 
measure, railing* without reason, and making then 
own imaginations (without any warrant of the 
word) the square of their conscience.” “ I protest 
before the Great God,” he continued, “ and since 
I am here upon my testament, it is no place for 
me to lie in, that ye shall never find with any 
highland or border thieves, greater mgiatitude, and 
more lies and vile perjunes, than with these lunatic 
spirits ; and suffer not the pnncipal of them to 
brook your land, if ye list to sit at lest ; except ye 
would keep them for trying your patience, as 
Socrates did an evil wife.”| 

These wcie the real sentiments of James; but 
the English bishops had neither a peifcct confi- 
dence in Ins steadiness of purpose, nor a i ull ac- 
quaintance with his feelings, and for a while he 
kept them in an uncomfortable state of suspense. 
Ei k<i the chief personages in the tragi-comedy at 
Winchester, Markham, Cobharn, and Grey, who 
did not know bul that they were to he beheaded, 
Jhe bishops, almost to the last moment, did not 
know but that their system would be overthrown. 

I n they; anxiety they irnploied for a private con- 
ference with the king, who, even then, is said to 
have played the Puritan, and to have carried this 
lyimour so far that the prelates threw themselves 
on their knees before him, and entreated him 
neither to alter the church government, nor give 
tlie Dissenters victory in the disputation about to 
be held, lest the Popish recusants should say that 

* C.ilderuooil, Hist, of (Jhiirrlt of Scotlnmi. 

t Kin" Jumei’n Works, lie nftpruanli saul to his F.nphsli 
bishops uwl eoifttier* — 11 1 will tdl you I have lived among thiv 
soil uti'iieti t PmiUns or I’lesbyteiiiuis} ever since l was ten veins' 
♦’old ; bid I may s,iy ol myself, os ('hmt vUd of /uytsclj, though 1 lived 
among them, yet, since 1 had ability to judge, I was uevei oi' them.’’ 
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they had just ’cause to insult them as men who 
had travailed to hind them to that which was now 
confessed to be erroneous. On the 14th of January, 
1604, James held his lirst field-day in his privy' 
chamber at Hampton Court. On the one arde 
were arrayed nearly twcnlj bishops and high dig- 
nitaries of the established church, the lords of the 
privy council, and sundry courtiers, all determined 
to applaud to the skies the roytfl wisdom and 
learning : on the other side were* only four re- 
forming preachers — Doctois Reynolds and Sparks, 
professors of divinity at Oxford ; and Kncwstubs 
and Clmtterton, of Cambridge: the king sate 
high above them all “ proudly pre-eminent,” as 
moderator. On the first day the learned doctors 
did not enter upon the real controversy, hut, ultVr 
a day’s rest, they met again on the 16th, when the, 
Puritans proceeded roundly to business,, beginning 
by demanding, among other things, t fiat *t lie Bulk 
of Common Prayer should h<^ revised ; that the 
cap and surplice, the sign of the cross m baptism, 
baptism by women, confiunation, the use of the 
ring in marriage, the leading of the Apocrypha, 
the bowing at the name of Jc-us, should all be i"?»t 
aside ; that 11011 -residence and pluralities inpthe 
church should not be sutfered, nor the conunen- 
dams held by the bishops; that unnecessary ex- 
communications should cease, as also the obligation 
of subscribing to the Tlnrty-Nijue Articles. The 
bishops chose to make their chief stand upon the 
ceremonies, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Articles ; and London and Winchester, assisted 
by some of the deans, spoke vehemently and at 
great length. Then, without listening to the four 
Piuitans, James himself took up the argument, 
and combated for the Anglican orthodoxy, in a 
mixed strum of pedantiy, solemnity, levity, and 
buffoonery. lie talked of baptism, public, and 
pnvatc, of confirmation, of marriage, of excommu- 
nication, and absolution, which latter he declared 
to be apostolical anil n very good ordinance. But, 
as it has been remarked, it would be endless to 
relate all he said, for he loved speaking, and was 
111 his element whilst disputing. In the heat of 
his argument lie treated St. Jerome very disre- 
spectfully, for saying that bishops were not by 
divine ordination, closing Ins speech w r ith this 
short aphorism : — “ No bishop, no king.” When 
he was tiled, Dr. Reynolds was allowed to talk a 
a little. The doctor stated his objections to the 
Apocrypha, which wois ordered to be read by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and particularly to the 
book of Eeclesiasticus. James called for u Bible, 
expounded a chapter of Eeclesiasticus in his own 
way, and then turning to his applauding lords, 
said, “ What trow ye make these men so angry 
with Eeclesiasticus? By my soul, I think Eccle- 
siasticus was a bishop, or they woyild never use 
him so.” The bishops smiled decorously — the 
courtiers grinned. In answer to a question started 
by the abashed and browbeaten Puritans — How 
Snr an ordinance of the church could hind without 
iiufKyvching Christian lil^rty ? he said “ he would 
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not arjgfue that point, hut answer therein as kings 
arc wont to uo in parliament, le roy s'avisera, 
addiag whh’alj that the query smelled very rankly 
‘of Ahabaptiisin.” And then he told a story about 
Mft John Blacky, Bcotjlsh preacher, who had im- 
pudently told him that matters of ceremony in the 
chuich oughf to he left in Christian liberty to 
every man. “ But/* added James, “ I will none 
of that; I will have one doctrine and one dis- 
cipline-— one itligiOn, in substance and in cere- 
mony.” It Would have been policy to act and 
speak as if from a spiritual conviction that Episco- 
pacy was preferable to Presbyter)', and essential to 
salvation ; but, as Iftls been observed, James Was 
all Ms life rather a bold liar than a good dis- 
setubler ; * and he soon let out the very worldly 
■motives of his preference, which had their rpots in 
his high lotions about the royal prerogative and 
RiTpremacy. “ Jf,” he said, “ you aim at a Scot- 
tish Presbytery, it^gioeth with monarchy as God 
with the devil. Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, 
and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasure censure 
me, and mv* council, and all our proceedings. 
Tfcen Will shall stand up and say, It must be 
lint**: then Dick shall reply and say, Nay, marry 
but we will have it thus ; and, therefore, here I 
mustonce more reiterate my former speech, and 
say, U> roy s'aviscra” Reynolds was esteemed 
011c of the a cutest logicians and most learned 
divines then in the kingdom, but Janies treated 
him in this manner:— “ Well, Doctor, have you 
anything more to say ?” The Doclor, who had 
been constantly interrupted and insulted, replied, 
“ No, please your majesty.” Then the king told 
him, that if lie and his fellows had disputed thus 
lamely in a college, and he, the king, been mode- 
rator, he would have lmd them fetched up and 
Hogged for dunces ; that, if tins was all they could 
siy for themselves, he would have them conform, 
or hurry them out of the land, or else do worse. 
On the morrow of this glorious day James rested 
from his labours. On the morning of the 18 th he 
Again assembled the bishops, and deans, and lords 
of the council ; but the dissenting divines were, 
not admitted till a late hour, and then not to renew 
the disputation* but only*to implore that conformity 
should not be enforced till after a certain intewad. 
Jum$& granted their request, dismissed them, and 
gloried m\ the victory he had obtained. The 
bishops and courtly ministgjg had not waited for 
the finale to shower ^Jown their plaudits. Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, throwing diimsclf on his 
kuceft in a paroxysm of gratitude and adoration, 
had protested during one of the acts, “ that his 
heart melted with joy, and made haste to acknow- 
ledge unto Alm^hty God the singular mercy in 
giving them such a king, as, since Christ’s time, 
the like hud not been.”*)- Whitgift, the primate, 
without falling upon his knees, exclaimed, that 
uiidoubietSy his- majesty spake by the special 

* Mr, Hullntn, Coast. Hist, 

t tUnmift hod b(Vt»w oilMs htirojabt-fow, to beseech his miUepty 
" to stwii* l he moij% t?f a sJmamutUjr 
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assistance of 'God’s spirit. And that the laity 
mightmot be left all behind, the Lord Chancellor 
""Ellesmere said, that the king and the priest, had 
never bceta so wonderfully united in the same poi- 
son ; and the temporal lords generally uj^ffuded 
his majesty’s speeches as proceeding man the 
spirit m God, and from an understanding heart . 4 
This was pretty well ! lmt not the most grateful of 
bishops, nor the most servile of com tiers, could 
praise James moie than James praised himself. 

“ I peppered them soundly,” said he ; “ they tied 
tnc from argument to argument like schoolboys.” 
And lie fcoon after wrote a most conceited letter to 
one Blake, boasting of his own superior logic and 
learning. In Ins wisdom, however, and of his own 
prerogative, without consulting either the bishops 
or parliament, he thought proper to make a few 
slight alterations in the Book of Common Prayer and 
the church servksfc ; but this step in Hated 01 afflicted 
the high churchmen, without reconciling any of 
their opponents to their discipline. Shortly alter 
the conference he put forth a proclamation com- 
manding all ecclesiastical and civil officers strictly 
to enforce conformity, and admonishing ail men 
not to expect not attempt any further alteration m 
the church t Some months later, when lie was 
hunting near Newmarket, a deputation of Puritan 
ministers waited upon him to present a petition for 
further time that their consciences might he better 
satisfied. According to his courtiers, lie again 
argued the matter very fully, and put them to a 
non-plus. { 

But the king loved Hunting as much as he loved - 
pole mice, and a proclamation was devised, that, 
none should come to him on hunting dn\s — which 
days of sport occupied one half of James’s you ! 
He had already enjoined the bishops to proceed 
against all their cleruy who did not contemn and 
observe his orders. Whitgift died — some said of 
mortification at the king’s Interference — and Ban- 
croft, who succeeded him ill the primacy, wanted 
ijp royal spur to uige him on in the paths of perse- 
cution and seventy. Tlnce hundred clergymen 
were driven from their livings to poverty— some, to 
wander in foreign countries,, some to suffer with 
their wives and children absolute want at lyme. 
Ten leading men of those who had presented the 
millenary petition were arrested,; the judges de- 
clared, in the Star Chamber, that theirs was aip 
offence iineable ufr discretion and very near to 
treason and felony, as it tended to sedition and 
rebellion ; and they were all committed to prison. 
Spies, such as had been tiained to the work in 
huutiug down Pgpists and "private masses, found 
their way to ptayer-mcetings and secret convcu- 

* “ The king talked Jftttch Latin, unit disputed with l)r licyimM*. at 
Hampton ; but he rathfit Peed upbraiding* than uiiMimouK mid told 
the petitioners thnt they wanted to strip Christ again ; and hid them 
aw ay with their snivelling. .... .The bishops seemed mu< h pleased, 
oud said his majesty s#>ke >y the power of ilispnntion I wist not 
what they menu; but (ho spmt was rather foul mouthed Utn - 
linqhm, JS’nfft. v Ant . p 

t Fuller, Church HistfMgowvll. State Trials.— Bin low (Bishop.it 
Chichester )» in Tha-tlix UrUnnuicua.- k Bymer. — " inwond — Hat- 
ntigtoii, Nii£. Aut.— Henrftc, Titus Livina.—CuUlriwood -*Ne«l<i 
I Hist. Puritans. ,*.• . . , 7., 
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tides; and the gaols of the kingdom soon begftn avoid “ all persons’ noted irf religion for, their 

to be crowded with unlicensed preachers. The superstitious blindness one way, or for their tur- 

Ihiritiuis soon added to a contempt of the king’s bulcnt humour other wuy& ,, ~~ that i»,* they were to 

person a hatred of the whole system of government, elpct neither Catholics nor Puritans, But, in' 

Still, 'however, they were as distant as ever from spite of king and proclamation, this parliament 

any notion of toleration ; and when James pro- swarmed with Puritans, Who had naturally more 

needed to a still more cruel persecution 6f the courage and confidence than their' four baited 

Catholics, they only complained that he was not preachers at Hampton Court. Indeed, the Corn- 

sharp and rigorous enough. Even while smarting 1110 ns met him on their threshold with a debate 

themselves under the ium rod of a despotic church, about privilege. At the election for* Buckinghum- 

they did not conceal that their wish and object was shire — that county by a scries of curious circum- 

k> get the rod into their own hands, that they stances so distinguished in the struggle between 

might, enforce upon all a strict conformity to their the people and the Stuarts — Sir Francis Goodwin 

own peculiar doctrines. hod been chosen in preference to Sir John Fortes- 

It was scarcely to be expected, notwithstanding cue, the court candidate and a privy councilor ; 

their great loss of spirit, that Janies would face an and the writ had been duly returned into Chancefy. 

English pailiainent so bravely as a few intimidated Goodwin, some years before, had been outlawed;, 

prcacheis. The pestilence was for many months his return was, therefore, sent back to the sheriff 

a sufficient reason for not calling one; and his as contrary to the late proclamation; and, oiffa 

hist, parliament was not assembled .till the 19ih second election, Sir John For^csCue was chosen, 

of March, 1604, or until he had been nearly a year But the Commons objected to these proceedings, 

on the throne. There were probably tew people and, after a full hearing of the case, voted that 

in England or anywhere else, that had taken the Goodwin was lawfully elected and returned, and 
pains to read his pedantic wTitings; lmt those that hr oufjht to take his seat, and not Fortesctvc. 
who hud done so must have known that he had The Lords, by the mouth of Sir Edwaul Cokokmd 
expressed the greatest contempt for all parliaments. Dr. IIouc, requested that the matter might be dig- 
In his discouise ‘ On the True Law of Free Mo* cussed in a conference between the two Rouses, 
mirchies, or the lieciproque and Mutual Duty “first of all befoie any other matters we$£pro- 
hetwixt a Free King and his Natural Subjects,’ ceeded in.” The Commons replied with spirit, 
which had been printed in Scotland borne years that they conceived it did not stand with the 
before, he had slated in the broadest terms, that honour of their House to give any account of their 
the duty of a king was to command — that of a proceedings and doings. The Lords rejoined, 
subject to obey in all things ; that kings reigned through Coke- they^fegviiig acquainted his 
by divine right, and w r cre raised by the Almighty majesty with Ihe DuaqMBw,' his highness (< con- 
above all law ; that a sovereign might daily make ceived himself engaged and touched in honour 
statutes and ordinances, and inflict such punish- that there might be some conference of it between 
ments as he thought meet, without any advice of the two houses.” Upon this message the Commons 
puilmmcnt or estates; that general laws made pub- sent their Speaker and a good number of their 
licly in parliament might, by the king’s authority, members to wait- upon the king, to explain w hy they 
he privately mitigated or suspended upon causes could not confer with the lords on any such subject, 
known only to himself; and that, “although a James was greatly chagrined; he insisted that 
good king will frame all his actions tube accoidin^ they ought not .to meddle with the returns, and 
to the law, yet he is not bound thereto, but of Ins directed them to confer with the judges. The 
own will and for example-giving to his subjects.” Commons, after a warm debate, unanimously 
Even in bis proclamation for calling together this, agreed not to have a conference with the judges ; 
his lp-st parliament, he studiously put forth his but they drew up a written statement, in reply to 
lofty notions about the prerogative, and schooled hiiL^wjcsty’s objections, and sent the paper to the 
his subjects as to the representatives whom they lords, requesting them to deliver if to the king and 
were to choose. For several reigns — certainly he mediators w r ith Mb majesty in thcij> behalf, 
under all the princes of the Tudor dynasty — the This was modcrattf^Mvbugln Janies, who liked to 
court had constantly interfered with the freedom do things in an odd WTiy^seht privately for the 
of elections ; hut they had done so with address, Speaker, and 4old him that < he was now much 
and had not made any pedantic exposition of the puzzled as to the merits of the„ case ;•> but 
thing as a fixed principle of government. James, after some logical splitting of straws, he cow- 
on the contrary, was ostentatious ; he ordered that manded , “ as an absolute king,” that there might 
if any returns of members were found to be made be a conference between the house and the judges, 
contrary to the instructions contained in this his pro- When the Speaker delivered this message “there 
claniatioiijthe same should be rejected as unlawful grew sonic amazement and silence.” But at last 
and insufficient, and the cities or boroughs fined for one stood up and said : “ The prince’s command 
makin^them; and any person^ knight, citizen, or is like a thunderbolt; his commimdiupon our 
burgess elected contrary to tW purport, effect, and allegiance like the roaring of a lion! To hie cora- 
truc meaning of the proclamation, should be fined fWcand there is no contradiction ; but how or in 
and imprisoned. The Hectors were Commanded to ( wW manner we sHoultfc^jiroccsd to perform obe- 
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dienie, that* will be the question.” It was at | proposed, reforms were carried, or even pushed ; 
length resolved to confer With the judges in pre-J but as the court did not seem inclined to yield nny- 
sence of the king and council, and the Commons thing, the Commons resolved not to be out Re- 
named a select committee for the purpose. Inthis ncroiis with the people’s money. They passed the 
conference the king, ufter some wheedling, gently usual bill, granting tonnage and pomidjjjjVTur the 
suggested t^at both Goodwin and Fortescue should king’s life, and there they stopped, without hinting 
be excluded, and a new writ issued. The Com- at any further supplies. James, though m great 
mons, who hatoeen disputing the point for nearly want of money, was anxious to pieseivc lus dig- 
three weeks, accepted the compromise '‘Svitli joy, nitv, and apprehending that a demand on his pail 
being anxiodl “ to remove all impediments to would be met with a flat refusal, he sent down n 
their worthy and weighty causes.” This joy, message to the Commons, bryginy them nut h> 
however, was not universal; and some members enter upon the hn\itms's of <i wbwly. The Coin- 
said that, by giving up Goodwin’s election, they mons having a fearful exeto a i elapse info Popery, 
had # drawn on themselves the reproach of incon- urgently pressed for execution of the penal statutes 
^lifncy and levity. But James felt as if they had against Catholics. A9 the bishops, into whose 
gained a victory over his absolute prerogative, and, arms James had thrown himself, united with the 
in the course of the session, he was vexed by other Puritans in these demands, no opposition was 
demonstdhtiouB* The Commons instituted mi encountered, and the rivalry of the two divisions ol 
inquiry into monopo lies, which, in spite of James’s Protestants increased the severity of the existing 
proclamation, sec*n t to "have nourished as much as, laws. On the 7th of July the parliament w as pro- 
or more than, ever. They also attacked the moil- rogued to the 1th of February of the following 
strous abuses of purye^WCCj and the incidents ol year., 

f euda l tenure, by which, among other things, the king Meanwhile the new king spent most of his time 
ffecame guardian to wards, and received the pro- m hunting, his love of field-sports increasing with 
cceds of their estates till they came of age, without his means of gratifying it. Whitehall, London, 
accounting for the money. The Commons assorted the scenes of business and cciornouy, were all 
that, notwithstanding the six and thirty statutes deserted for Royston mid Newmarket. The allans 
which had been made to check the evil, the prac- °*' the state might wait, hut James would not W 
tiee of purveyance was enforced by the Board of his sport. Men first wondered, and that began to 
Gi ecn-Cloth, who punished and imprisoned on complain and to satirise. Towaids the end of tin* 
their own warrant; that the royal purveyors did > Cfir w a reasonable pretty jest ” was played oil at 
what they li«t in the country, seizing carts, car- Royston. “There was one of the king’s special 
ringes, horses, and provisions; felling trees with- hounds, called Jowler, missing one dm. The 
out the ownerh’ consent, and exacting labour from kill g was nwch displeased that lie was wanted; 
the people, which they paid for vriy badly, or not notwithstanding, went a hunting. The next day, 
at all. On the subject of wardships they were "hen they were on the field, Jowler came m 
equally cogent, and' the disgust at this lucrative «™>ngsl the rest of the hounds ; the king was told 
tyranny \yis increased by the popular belief that of him, and was very glad ; and, looking on him, 
Cecil derived a good part of his enormous in- s W°d a paper about Ins neck, and in the paper 
come from this particular branch of the pre- waa ' vriltf ' ll: 1 Go()<1 Mr. Jowler, we pray >ou 
rogative. This grievance, with others, was re- s P™ k t0 ,hp kill 8 (for he hears you every day, and 
ferred to a committee, in which the rising Francis 80 dotb hc uot us ) ibut u l )1(:ase ' lm »uijesty lo 
Bacon played a conspicuous part, trying to unite 8° back to London, for else the country will he 
the opposite characters of a patriot and courtier, a umloi,c : u11 our F 0viM0n B l ,ent a beady, and we 
reformer and sycophant. Speaking before the ate not able to entertain him longer.’ It was taken 
king in countil, he wiM that the king’s was the f or ft .i cst > . and 80 l mssod 0VCT > iua majesty 
voice of Godwin man, — the good spirit of Gflfi^in hitends to lie there yet a fortnight,’ * hxeept the 
the .mouth of man. But ill the House of Com- Earl of Worcester, none of the council,- no not a 
mons lift could speak baldly of the abuses of go- clprk ()f tlie mr l )r,v y Hfn«t,— wn* with 

vernment and the* Bufferjyg^rof the people. The b ^ s majesty the while, A little later, Matthew 
Lords refused to go^fththe Commons, and, in Hutton, Archbishop of York, in writing V> Cecil, 
the end, and by Their advice, the matter was dien R° rd Crauborne, against Papists and rccu- 
drojtoed as premature, and somewhat unseasonable Bants, took the liberty to offer some advice about 
in the king’s first parliament. None of tho other k * n 8 s absences. u I confess, ’ says the 
, prelat(‘, tc that 1 am not to deal m state malters, 

* AttaftU Commons, who wm- fully aware of yet, as one that honourcth and lovcth lus must 

-lames’s high pretensions, took car* to tell him, by the mouth of their mnmsfV with nil mv heart I w Ml h' 1 '^ 

Kp«ftker.thath» conidnot be aiHW-Riror by Wnivrtr,-^ that new excellent nnijmy wiui mi my ntair, I Wi.n M 

laws coaid not b« instituted, nor imperb'nt laws Reformed, nor Incon *' 

laws ftbro|a4«d by »nt other power than that of the liiKli 

court of p4rtiamtwlt,ta-thftt 1A, fey the agreement of the commons, tho * t.ndge, Illustrations. The letter containing the anecdote about 
accord <tr th% lordU, and the assent of the sovereign.” And at the the hound, or “Mr. (low let?” (as old Shrewsbury Indorsed itt "as 
end of ihe session they told him,— '' Your majesty xvould he mis- written to the Eqrl of Shrewsbury by Mr. Etlmu^ 1 nscellei. »in> 
informed if any man should deliver that the kings oi' England have appears to have lost the king’s iiivmir b> his jokes. lie Um ‘ 

any absolute power in themmglm either to alter religion, or m whole of his small fmtuae at court wUbocrtynintaif piefeimi ft . png 
Huy laws concerning |he same, otlyfwisolthaa i>» temporal ctydies, inlf'09 lie was obliged to by to the continent mmulns Medinas, 
by consent of parUftmanr' leaving » w ifo and three cliildi rti behind m in absoWe w.i ut 
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wasting of the treasure of the realm, and mofe while.”* And, to 'corttplete the mir^culouti stof\\ 
moderation in the lawful exercise of hurlfmg, both f when he awoke he know nothing q{ what he had 
1 hat poor men’s corn may he less spoiled firm other ^ said, blit wondered to stte so many Jargons around 
his majesty’s subjects marc spared.” Cecil wrote him. All this was told* the king by two or thre6 
a truly*r' , ;>iirtier-like reply to the archbishop, persons that had heard hii%and the king, thinking 
telling him that, us for the toleration in religion, it ft very strange thing, fbr hjm to court 
which lu: seemed to fear, he well knew tnkt no There Haddock was put into a room to preach and 
creature living duiH propound it to his religious sleep to the king, who summoned ^ord Pembroke, 
sovereimi ; and that, ns for the hunting, ,w as it Lord Chfhndos, Lord Danvers;* 4 Lord Marr and 


was a pruhe in the good him per or Trajan to be 
disposed to such man-like and active recreations, 
so ought it he a jov to him to behold the king of 
so able a comdilntion, promising long life and a 
plentiful posterity.” Cecil caused both letters to 
he hud before Ins majesty' by the Karl of Wor- 
cester, who presently reported to his ally the 
impression they had, produced on the 'XVtyAl mind. 
“ He was merry at the iirst,” says the earl, “ till, 
as l guessed, he came to the wasting of the trea- 
sure, and tiie immoderate exercise of hunting. He 
began, then, to alter countenance, and, in the end, 
said it was the foolishest letter that he ever read, 
and yours an excellent answer, paying him soundly, 
hut in good and fair terms.”* In the same 
epistle Worcester informed his friend that his 
majesty meant to go from Royston to Newmarket, 
to limit there for three or four days, and then from 
Newmarket to hunt at Tlictford. Whither he 
would have gone hunting after this is not known ; 
but, in the month of March, Worcester entreated 
Sir James Hay not to urge the king any further, 
and I lay considerately promised that he would 
not. During these ambulatory proceedings the 
Puritan ministers, whom the new primate, Ban- 
croft, (quaintly described us “ a man of a 
Tough temper and a stout foot-hall player/’) f had 
been active in expelling from their livings in the 
church, gave James some disturbance by waiting 
upon him to present petitions, and their party 
caused him Anther trouble by writing and printing 
certain letters. Against the authors of these 
papers, and against others who had ventured to 
rein on strati*, James let loose Cecil, whom he was 
accustomed to cull his “ little beagle.” Upon 
quitting the spoits of the field his serious attention 
was devoted to solve the problem, whether a man 
could preach good sermons and speak exceeding 
good Hebrew and*Greek in big sleep, being, when 
awake, no divine, and ignorant of both those 
learned languages. “The king took delight, by 
the line, of his reason, to sound the depths of such 
impostors. The man, who practised physic in the. 
day and preached by night, was RMhard Haddock, 
of. New College, Oxford, and all, pie fellows and 
scholars of the college w r ere wonjt/sto go and hear 
him preach in his sleeps as they|«wqyd go to any 
regular sermon ; and though sonte of his auditory 
were willing to silence him, by pulling, hauling, 
and pinching him, yet would fie pertinaciously 
persist to the end of his discourse, sleeping all the 

* Lodge, Itlustrnt’oas, 

| CoU, De lection.. 


others to assist him in the weighty business. This 
conclave sate up a whole night to hear him. “And 
when the time came in which the preacher thought 
it was fit for him to be asleep, lie began very 
orderly with a prayer, then t joIv a text of Scripture 
and divided it into heads, which he explained 
nificautly enough, but afterwards he made an ex- 
cursion against the pope, the use of the cross in 
baptism, and the last canons of the fthurch pf 
England, and so concluded sleeping.”! Haddock 
was allowed to rest till the ncxUmorning, “ when 
the king in private handled him so like a cunning 
surgeon that he found out the sore place, making 
him confess, not only his sin and error in the act, 
but the cause that urged him to it.” This weighty 
business occupied several days, and the memlfyrs 
of his council wrote and received longlelteis about 
it. lu the end, the king forgave him graciously, 
upon promise that he would never do the like 
again, and sent him hack to Oxford.} The depth 
of his majesty's wonderful judgment was ap- 
plauded by the whple court, and James was 
encouraged to devote more of his time to such 
pursuits. But he was now destined to have more 
serious work upon his hands. 

The Catholics, who had expected toleration or 
an approach to it, were enraged at the increased 
severity of the laws directed against them ; and 
some of them were absolutely maddened by the 
persecutions they suffered, and by the heavy fines 
they were constantly called upon to pay. Among 
the sufferers there was one cajwblc of the most 
daring deeds. This wafc Robert Catesby, a gentle- 
man of an ancient family and of a good estate.^ 
During one period of his life he had recanted, but 
he soon returned to the ancient religion, and en- 
deavoured to make up for his youthl/il back-sliding 
by4be ardour of his zeal* He had engaged in the 
rash business of the Earl of Essex, who had„pro- 
mised liberty of conscience ; he had intrigued with 
the court oi France, the Spanish court; 

■* Arthur Wilson. SJilmund Lasers Watts to the Etui of Shrews 
hmy ftow roim,~“ 1 doubt not but your lordship hath heard of the 
tnan 'at Oxford that prcncheth in His strep f it 1* veoy true ; and ho 
maUeth very oxwlirnjt and learned sermons, by the report of those 
that have very good judgment, and whan he is awake Is hut a dull 
fidlow, and known to be no soholur, In those sermons that ho 
maketh in Ids sleep he will speak exceeding good Greek and 
Hebrew, and when ho is awake understand neither ot the languages." 
— J.ofhe, 

t Wilson. * t- 

X It is probable that Haddock was Bgfc*>n by some Of tho Dissent' 
crs. Wilson say s, that the " cause that urged him to it”, was, " that 
he apprehended himself as a burled man in tl»* university, being of 
a low condition, and If something eminent and rema&able did not 
Hpriug fiom him, to give lift* to lus reputation, he sliohld never appear 
^anybody.” *' The kiujj,*’ adds Wilson, “ finding Uvm UigenUOus in 
ite confession, pardoned him, aijd, after Ids recantation public, gigs er 
hiiWvferrnem in the chinch." 
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tint, at last,. peeing no hopes of assistance from 
those quarters, lip conceived, the project of destroy- 
ing* at one blow, King, Aords, and Commons**' 
Horrible and desperate as was tJjp plot, lie upon 
Mud a few spirits as ini placable and furious as his 
pwn to. join in it. Trie first person to whom he 
opened his Ilesign was Thomas Winter, a gentle- 
man of Worcestershire, who had been a soldier of 
fortune in the Lox Countries, and a secret agent of 
the English Catholics in Spain. This man was, at 
first, overcome with horror, and, though Catesby 
removed his repugnance by drawing the most 
frightful picture of the sufferings of their co- 
religionists, he woftld not agree to the mighty 
mtftfler till they had solicited the mediation of the 
fting of Spain, who was then negotiating with 
James. Winter passed over to the Netherlands, 
where hc/oon learned from the Spanish ambassador 
tlat his court ^could not gel a clause of toleration 
inserted in the English treaty, At this moment, 
when he had made Tip his mind to co-operate with 
Catesby, he accidentally encountered, in the town 
of Oslcnd, another soldier of fortune, an old lcllow- 
tfaveller and associate. This was Guy, or Guido, 
FtK/kes, whom (knowing him to be the most 
daring of men) he carried over to England, 
without telling him what particular service would 
be required at his hands. Fawkes did uot come 
for pay. It has been customary to represent him 
as a low, mercenary ru Ilian, but it appears, on the 
contrary, that he was a pure fanatic, and as much 
a gentleman as the others. Before Winter and 
Fawkes had been many days with Catesby in Lon- 
don, they were joined by two other conspirators, 
Thomas Percy, a distant relation ami steward to 
the Earl of Northumberland, and John Wright, 
Percy’s brother-in-law, who was reputed the best 


sVordsimm in all England. Percy, during Eliza- 
beth’s time, had visited Edinburgh, where James, 
•to secure what influence lie could command, hid 
promise^ M to tolerate mass in a corner.” He was 
now furious at the king’s broken proi^pA, and 
scemp to have been more headlong than any of 
thei$— more eager even than Catesby to do some- 
thing,, though as yet he knew not what, lor the 
arch-conspirator was cautious in his madness. 
They all met at Catesby s lodgings. “Well, 
gentlemen,” cried Percy, “ shall wc always talk 
and never do?” Catesby said that, before opening 
the particulars of Ins scheme, they must all take a 
solemn oath |of secrecy. The condition was ac- 
cepted by all. and, a* few days afterwards, they 
met at a lonely bouse, in the fields, beyond St. 
Clement^ (mi. “ You shall swear by the blessed 
Trinity, and, by the sacrament you now propose to 
receive, never to disclose directly or indirectly, by 
word or circumstance, the matter that shall bo pro- 
posed to you to keep secret, nor desist from the 
execution thereof until the rest shall give you 
leave.” Such was the form of the oath which w as 
taken, on their knees, by Catesby, Percy, Thomas 
Winter, John Wright, and Fawkes; and im- 
mediately after they had taken the oath, Catesby 
explained that his purpose was to blow up the 
Parliament House with gunpowder the next time 
the king should go to the House of Lords, He 
then made the means clear to their comprehension, 
and, ceasing this discourse, led them all to an upper 
room in the same lone house, where they heard 
mass, and received the sacrament from Father 
Gerard, a Jesuit missionary, who, it is said, was 
not admitted into the horrid secret. Percy’s zeal 
was unabated, and an office he held about the 
court (lie was a gentleman pensioner) gave him 
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facilities which the others did not possess. Their 
first object was to secure a house adjoining the 
parliament building. As Percy, by his office, wasf 
obliged to live dining a part of the year near to 
WhitNrdl, there would appear nothing strange in 
his taking a lodging in that quarter. After some 
search they found a house held by one Petris, as 
tenant to Wlnnneanl, the keeper of the* Img’s 
waidrobe, which seemed adapted to their purpose. 
This Percy lured in his own name, by a ’Written 
agreement with Ferris A When they took posses- 
sion they again swore to be faithful and secret. 
The back of the house, or an out-building leaned 
against the \erv wall of the Pailiament House. 
Here they nsohed to commence operations by 
cutting away the W’all in older to make a mine 
through it. It was an arduous task to gentlemen 
unaccustomed to manual labour; and before they 
could well begin, they learned that the king had 
prorogued parliament to the 7th Of February, and 
upon this news they agreed to separate, and, afier 
visiting their fiiends in theVountry, to meU again 
in November. In the interval they hired another 
house, situated on the Lambeth side of the river. 
ITeie they cautiously deposited wood, gunpowder, 
and other combustibles, which were afterwards 
removed, in small quantities at a time, and by 
night, to the house at Westminster. The custody 
of the house at Lambeth w'as committed to Robert 
Kay, a Catholic gentleman in indigent circum- 
stance^, who took the oath and entered into the 
plot. When the chief conspirators met again in 
the capital, they found themselves debarred of the 
me ol their house |at Westminster, for the court 
lud thought fit to accommodate therein the com- 
missioners that were engaged on James’s pre- 
mntuic scheme for a union between England and 
Scotland. 

While they were waiting impatiently for quiet 
possession of the premises, several circumstances 
occurred that were calculated to keep their deadly 
purpose alive. At the assizes held in Lancashire 
in the preceding summer, six seminary priests and 
Jesuits wcTe tried, condemned, and executed, under 
the statute of the 27flh of Elizabeth, for remaining 
within the realm. Thp judges who tried these 
victims indulged in invectives against the Catho- 
lics in general, and one of them was said to have 
hud it down as law to the jury, that all Arsons 
hearing mass from a Jesuit or seminary priest 
were guilty of felony. Mr. Pound, a Catholic 
gentleman then living in Lancashire, of an ad- 
vanced age, who had suffered in Elizabeth’s time, 
presented a petition tothejring complaining -gene- 
rally of the persecution, and in particular of the 
recent proceedings. He was impediately seized, 
and carried before the mivy concx), and, after nn 
examination, committed to the te^er mercies of 
the Star Chamber. In that trMnfft,\n the 29th 
of November, the poor old gen&gman, unaided and 
alone, was dssailed by Coke the" Attornf^r-General, 
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Chief Justice Popham, Chancellor ^ gerton, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
deed, and several oth£r judges and members of 
tho, privy council. Coke inveighed against the 
whole body of Papists, bul* it may be questioned 
whether he were so violent as the Primate Ban- 
croft. Among them they sentenced Mr. Pound 
to be imprisoned in the Fleet du^ig the king’s 
pleasure, to stand in the pillory bbth at Lancaster 
and Westminster, and to pay a fine of one thousand 
pounds : nay, they were near doing worse, for an 
infamous proposition to nail the old man to the 
pillory, and Cut off his ears, wag negatived by a 
majority of only one or two. After this iniquitous 
sentence there was an increased activity in hufttiug 
for pncfcts and levying fines on the recusants ; and 
yet the zealots cried that this was not enough, and 
that the sword of the law ought to be nharpened 
at the next meeting of parliament. 

At last, on a dark December might, Catesby and 
his confederates entered the house at Westminster, 
and commenced operations, having previously laid 
m a store of hard eggs, dried meats, pasties, and 
such provisions as would keep, in order to avoy! 
suspicion by going or sending abroad for food. 
They presently found that the wall to he penetrated 
was of tremendous thickness, and that moie hands 
would be required to, do the work. Kay was 
therefore brought from the house utLnnibclh, 
and the party was further reinforced by the enlist- 
ing of Chnstoplicr Wiight, a younger biothcr of 
John Wright, who was already in the plot. Now, 
in all, they were seven. “All which seven,” said 
Fawkes on his examination, “were gentlnneu of 
name and blood ; and not any w'as employed in oi 
about this action (no, not so much as in digging 
and mining) that was not n gentleman. And w hde 
the others wrought 1 stood as sentinel to descry 
any man that came near ; and wheu any man came 
near to the place, upon warning given by me, Liu v 
ceased until they had again notice from me to pro-, 
coed ; and we seven lay in the house, and laid shot 
and powder, and we all resolved to die in that 
place before we yielded or were taken.” They 
lightened, or, it may be, sometimes burthened, their 
heavy toil with discussions*of futpre^plans. They 
catenated that the king’s eldest son, Prince Henry, 
would accompany his father to the opening of par- 
liament, and perish with him ; but percypimder- 
took to secure Prince Sharks, and carry him off 
to a sure place as soon wfe^jjnrne should be ex- 
ploded. Calculating, howeVdr^ou the possibility 
of this scheme failing, they made arrangements* for 
carrying off the Princes* jEMzabeth* who was then 
under the care ofJLord Harrington at his mansion 
near Coventry. / Homs and armour were to he 
collected in Wartickehire. They resolved if pos- 
sible to save all members of the two # Houses that 
were Catholics, but they could not agree as to the 
safest mode of doing this. Tba notion of&pplying 
to the Catholics abroad and the pope was dis- 

T tarded as useless and uiipfe. They were working ■ 
hai&<£ cut their way though the stubborn wall, 
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whenTawke^ brought intelligence that the king, 
who had no great desire to meet that body again, 
had further prorogued parliament from the 7th yi* 
February to the 3rd of October. * Hereupon tyey 
agreed to separate till tvfter the Christmas holidays, 
taking good care not to associate or meet abroad, 
and on no account to correspond by letter on any 
point connected'with the plot. 

A.i). 1605. — Lv % tHe mouth of January, Catesby, 
being at Oxford, admitted two other conspirators. 
One of these was John Grant, an accomplished but 
moody gentleman of Warwickshire, who possessed 
at Norbrook, between the towns of : Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon,^ large and strong mansion- 
ho£^h, walled round and moated, which seemed 
the best possible place for the reception of horses 
and ammunition. Lamentation and grief had been 
carried within those walls in Elizabeth’s time, and 
firm it’s melancholy disposition took its rise from 
the persecution Le had endured. The other was 
Hubert Winter, th*c eldest brother of Thomas 
Winter, who was already engaged, and one of 
whose sisters was wife to Grant of Norbrook. 
.%ortly after, Catesby suspecting that his servant 
Tlrumus Hates had an inkling of the plot, thought 
it prudent to make him a full accomplice, and bind 
liiin by the oath of secrecy. This llulcs was the 
only one not of the rank of a gentleman : he was 
of a mean station and of weak character; but his 
ohsemity and timidity had not saved him from 
the Elizabethan persecution. About the beginning 
of February they all met in the house at West- | 
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minster, and resumed their painful toils. Their 
ears were acutely sensible to the least sound, their 
•hearts susceptible of supernatural dread. They 
heard, or fancied they heard, the tolling of a Ml 
deep in the earth under the parliamcut-huti^, and 
the noise was stopped by aspersions oi holy water. 
Butane morning, while working in their mine, 
they heard a loud rumbling noise nearly over their 
heads* There was a pause,— a fear that they had 
been discovered ; but Fawkes soon brought intel- 
ligence that it was nothing but one Bright wlm 
was idling off his stock of coals, intending to 
remove his business from a cellar under the par- 
liament-house to some other place. Tins oppor- 
tunity seemed miraculous : the cellar was imme- 
diately lilow the House of Lords; the wall of 
separation was not yet cut through, and doubts 
were entertained whether they should be able to 
complete tlie work without discovery. Percy lured 
the cellar of the dealer in coals; the mine was 
abandoned, and they began to remove thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder from the house on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. They threw large stones 
and bars of iron among the powder to make the 
breach the greater, and they carefully covered over 
the whole with fagots and billets of wood. All 
this was completed by the month of May, when 
they once more separated. Fawkes was dispatched 
into Spanish Flanders to win over Sir William 
Stanley and Captain Owen, who held military 
commauds there, and who were supposed capable 
of collecting a good number of men, cither English 
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Catholics or foreigners. Fawkes returned in 
August, having succeeded no further than to obtain 
a promise fiom Owen that he Would communicate 
with Stanley, who was at that time absent in Spain. 
In September, Sir Edmund Baynham, u gentle- 
man of an ancient family!)! Gloucestershire, was 
admitted into the whole, or pari of the plot, and 
dispatched to Home, not to lcveal the project, hut 
to endeavour to gain the favour of the Vatican 
when the blow should be struck. The rest re- 
mained in anxious expectation of the day, — it was 
near at band, — when the king still further proro- 
gued the parliament from the. 3rd of October to 
the 5th of November. The conspirators thought 
that they were suspected. Thomas Winter under- 
took to go into the house on the day on which piu- 
rogation was to lie raMe, and observe the coun- 
tenances and behaviour of the lords commissioners. 
He found all tranquil: the commissioners were 
walking about and conversing in the d Joust) of 
Lords, just over the thirty-six' barrels of gun- 
powders he returned, and told his companions 
that their secret was safe. About Michaelmas it 
was agreed to admit three more Catholic gentlemen, 
who were known to have a coitUR&ud of ready 
money, into the plot. The first of these w as Sir 
Everard Digby, of Drystoke, in Rutlandshire, an 
enthusiastic young man, and a bosom friend of 
Catesby. Digby had immense Estates, a young 
wife, and two infant children; but, after some 
struggle wit]; his domestic feelings and conscience, 
he yielded to Catesby,, promised to furnish fifteen, 
hundred pounds, for furthering the plot, and to 


collect his Catholic friends on Dunsmorc llenlh 
in Warwickshire, by the 5th of November, as if 
for a hunting party. The second was Ambiose 
Kookwood, of Coldham Hall; Suffolk, the head of 
a very ancient and opulent family. Like Digby, he 
had lopg been the bosom friend oi Catesby ; and his 
romance attachment to that chief conspirator seems 
to have been a more leading passion than his reli- 
gious fanaticism. He had a magnificent stud of 
horses, which made his accession very desirable. 
Like most of the others, he at first, shuddered at 
the prospect of so much slaughter, but his scruples 
were quieted ly Catesby ; and, to he near the 
general rendezvous at Dunsmorc, he removed with 
his family to Clopton, near Mratford-on-Avou. 
11c had suffered fines and prosecutions, but he was 
still wealthy, and, until entering the gunpowder 
tiC&fon, a peaceful, happy man. The third acces- 
sion was in Jrancis Tresham, eldest son and 'heir 
of Sir Thomas Tresham, who had recently suc- 
ceeded his father in fHurae estate in Northamp- 
tonshire. Sir Thomas him ft! t the vengeance of 
the penal laws : he had been brought before Jboth 
the council and the Star Chamber iif Elizabeth’s 
days ; he had suffered heavy fines and imprison- 
ments : in his own words, he had undergone 
“ full twenty years of restless adversity and deep 
disgrace, only for testimony of his conscience.” 
Ilis son Fiancis had been engaged -very actively 
with the Earl of Essex, and w'us only saved from 
the block by his father’s bribing a great lady and 
some people about tbe court with several thousand 
jSi^nds : yet, after that narrow escape, Francis 
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Tresham had ^ad his hand in several plots. It 
appears, however, that lie did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the desperate men with whom he ha 
been engaged, and that he passed for a tick re, 
mean-spirited, and treacherous man : lmt he was 
Catesby’s neiy relation, and lie had money, whereof 
(after taking the oath) he engaged to furnish two 
thousand poundf" But, from the moment Tresham 
was admitted, CaVuliy became a prey to mis- 
givings and nluftns, and he sorely repented having 
confided his secret to such an individual. 

As the great day — the 5th of November — ap- 
proached, the conspirators had several seciet con- 
sultations at White Vtebbs, a house near Enfield 
Cruise, then a wild, solitary place.* Here it was 
resolved that .Fawkes should liie the mine by 
means of a slow-burning match, which would 
atyow himmmc to escape before the explosion of 
the gunpowder • (there was a ship, hired with 
T resham’s money, tying m the Thames, and in 
this (iuido was to embark and to proceed to blun- 
ders) ; that, after the catastrophe, the Princess 
Elizabeth, m ea^e of their losing the Prince of 
Al\les and Pi nice Chailcs, was to he immediately 
proclaimed queen, and a legent appointed during 
her mmoiily. But now they felt the difficult v 
then* would he m w auiiug and saving their fiieuds, 
and most ot them had dear triends and relations 
m parliament. In the Upper House, for example, 
the Lords Nourtun and Mounteagle, both Catho- 
lics, had married sisters of Praneis Tresham, and 
Tiesham was exceeding earnest that they should 
have some warning given them, m oidci to keep 
awa\ iiom pailnmunit. Petey also was eager to 
save his lehitiu* the Earl ot Noitlmmbeiland ; and 
K,iv, or Ke\s, tin* deeayed gentleman who had 
had charge of the lum^e at Lambeth, was equally 
iinxious to save Ins Iriend and patron, Lord Mur- 
daunl, who had given iood and shelter to Ins wife 
and children. There weie others whose late 
excited the liveliest interest; and all of them were 
desuous of warning the youthful Kail of Aiumlel. 
But Calesby undertook to prove to them that most 
o( the Catholics would he absent, seeing that their 
presence would be useless, as they could not pre- 
vent the passing of new “penal laws against their 
religion. “But,” said Cateshy, “with all that, 
rathe* than the project should not take effect, if 
they wcr$ as dear unto me as mine own son, they 
also must be blown up.” • A day or two after, 
Tiesham suddenly and unexpectedly came upon 
Calcshv, Thomas Winter, and Fawkes, at Enfield 
Chase, and* once more required that warning 
should be given directly to his brother-in-law 
Mounteagle. Cfdcsby arid his two determined 
comrades hesitated ; and, then, it is said that 
Tresham told them that, as he could not furnish 
the money he had promised for some tune to come, 
it would much better for them to defer the exe- 
cution of the plot till the closing of parliament, and 
pass the interval safely in Flanders. Cateshy, 

* Tljcit> wivi iiuothri 1 lorfl* house which they fipquented, ui TJtitli, 
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Thomas Winter, and Fawkes, remained lived to 
their ‘purpose. Here the dark stoiy becomes 
doubly dark and doubtful ; hut it should seem that 
Tresham went away and warned mme person v 
than Lord Mounteagle. There is also ground lbr 
believing that Sir Kverard Digby and some others 
of the conspirators put their particular friends on 
their guard, though they may have adopted a dif- 
ferent method, and one, not likely to reveal the 
secret. The Lord Mounteagle had a mansion at 
Hoxton which he seldom visited; hut, on the 
2()th of October, ten days before the intended 
meeting of parliament, he most unexpectedly 
oi dried a supper to he prepared m that house. As 
lie was sitting at table, About seven o’clock in the 
evening, his page presented to him a letter, which 
he said he had just received from a tall man, .who 
had departed, and whose features lie could not 
recognise in the dark. His lordship, still sitting 
at table, opened the letter, and, seeing that it hud 
neither date nor signature, he tossed it to a gentle- 
man m his service, desiring lum to read it aloud. 
The gentleman read : — 

“ my lord out of the love i benre to some of 
you er fronds i have a caer of yuier prescivaciou 
therefor i would advyse yowe as yrwe tender voncr 
tyf to devyso some evseuse to shift of voucr at- 
tendance at this parlcitment for god A man bathe 
roncuiml to punish the wickednos of this lyme 
& thmke not slight lye of this advcrtisme.nt hut 
retyero yourc self into yourc contrie wheare, yowe 
maye expect the event in safti for thowghe theme 
he no apparanee of anni stir yet i sayo they sliall 
receyve a ti ruble hlowc this parleament A \et 
they sliall nut sue who hints them this cornice! is 
not to he contemned bcrate-c it maye do \owe good 
and <*an do vowc no haime tor the dauueie is 
passed as soon as \ovve have hnrm the letter and i 
hope god will give yowe the giaee to make good use 
of it to whose holy proteceion 1 commend yowe.” 

The authoislnp oi’ I his letter has been attributed 
to several persons, to women as well as to men, 
hut it seems to us all hut cutnin that it was really 
written by, or under the dictation of, Tte.-ham. 
Lord Mounteagle, who, notwithstanding lus re- 
ligion, was on good terms with the court and coun- 
cil (he had recently received ail lmpoi taut favour 
from the king), carried the letter the same evening 
to Whitehall, and showed it to Cecil and severed of 
the ministers. The king was away, “ hunting the 
fearful hare at Hurston,” and Cecil jesolwd that 
nothing should he done until his return. On the 
following morning Mounteaglc’s gentleman, who 
had read tin* letter at the supper-table, warned 
Thomas Winter that it had been delivered to 
Cecil. Winter carried this alarming intelligence to 
Cateshy, who instantly suspected the indiscretion 
or tieachery of Tresham. This suspicion was the 
stronger, from the circumstance that Tresham had 
absented himself for several days, having made it 
be given out that he had gone into Noi tham;*ton- 
shirc. Nothing, however, occurred to ^iow that 
government had caught the clue; and, on the 30th 

s 
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of October, Tresham not only returned to town, 
but attended the summons of Catesby and Winter. 
Tfye three conspirators met on that same day in 
Enfield Chase. Catesby and Winter dnectly 
chained Treslmrn with, having written the letter to 
Mounteagle ; and, while they accused him and he 
defended himself, they fixed their searching eyes 
on his countenance. It was clear and firm; his 
voice faltered not : he swore the most solemn oaths 
that he was ignorant of the letter; and they let 
him go. If he had betrayed any signs of fear or 
confusion, their desperate minds were made up to 
stab him to Yhe heart where Ije stood. The v then, 
returned to London, and sent Fawkes, who knew 
nothing of the letter, to see if all was right in the 
cellar. He presently reported that the barrels of 


powder and the other things were just as* they bad 
been left. Then Catesby and Winter told him of 
the letter, and exeused themselves for having 
placed him iif such danger without a warning. 
Fawkes coolly said that he should have gone just 
as readily if he had known all, and lie undertook 
to return to the cellar once every day till the fifth 
of November. liy certain marks winch lie had 
put behind the door, he was quite sure that no one 
could enter without his knowledge. . 

On the 31st of October James arrived from 
Royston, and on the next day Cecil pm the letter 
into his hands, informing him of the curious cir- 
cumstances of its delivery. According to the story 
generally received, it was James’s wonderful sa- 
gacity and penetration that first discovered the 
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mcanfng of the mysterious epistle, but, it is proved 
bevond a douTit that both (’ceil and Suflolk, the 
lord chamberlain, had iead*thc riddle several d;r\, 
before, aud had communicated it to several lord® of 
the council hefoie the subject was mentioned totlie 
king.* But as this was an oppoitunitv of flatter- 
ing James on the qualities in which lie most 
prided himselffthe courtly ministers proclaimed to 
the public that u!\the merit of the discovery was 
his. Coke, upon the trial of the conspirators, 
declared that his majesty hud made it through a 
divine illumination ; and, in the preamble ot the 
act for a public thanksgiving to Almighty God, it 
was roundly said tlbft “ the conspiracy would have 
filled to the utter ruin of this whole kingdom, bad 
it not pleased Almighty God, by inspiring the 
king’s most excellent majesty with a divine spirit, 
to interpret some dark phrases of a letter showed 
tft bis majesty ^bove and beyond all ordinary con- 
struction, thereby miraculously discovering tins 
hidden treason.” It appears to have been the 
advice of Cecil that nothing should be done to m- 
teirupt “the devilish practice” till the night lie- 
"v the king went to the House, “ but rather sullcr 
them to go on to the end of their day.” On 
Sunday the 3rd of November the conspirators were 
warned by Lord Mounteagle’s gentleman that the 
king had seen the letter and made great account of 
it. Upon tins Thomas Winter sought another in- 
terview with Tresham, and they met that same 
evening in Lincoln’s Inn Walk. Tresham spoke 
like a man beside himself; and said that, to his 
certain knowledge they, were all lost, men unless 
they saved themselves by instant flight. But these 
infatuated men would not flee, nor did Tresham 
himself either (lee or seek concealment. Catesby, 
Winter, and all the rest, were now convinced that 
Tresham was in communication with Mounteagle, 
and perhaps with Cecil. Percy insisted that they 
ought to see what the following day — the last day 
of anxiety and doubt — would bring forth, before 
they thought of other measures. Their vessel still 
lay in the Thames ready to slip its cable at a 
moment’s notice. It, was, however, resolved that 
Catesby and John Wright should ride off, oil the 
following afternoon, to jflin Sir Kverard Digby, at 
Dunchurch. That very night, in spite of all 
them suspicions, Fawkes, with undaunted courage, 
went to Veep watch in the cellar. 

On Monday afternoon Suffolk, the lord cham- 
berlain, w ; hose duty it was to see that all arrange- 
ments for the rneetibg of parliament were properly 
made, went* down to the House accompanied by 
Lord Mounteagle. After passing some time in the 
Parliament Chamber, they descended to the vaults 
and cellars, pretending that some of the king’s 
stuffs were missing. They threw open the door of 
the powder-cellar, and there they saw, standing in 
a corner, “ a very tall and desperate fellow.” It 
was Guido^Uawkes, whose wonderful nerves were 
proof even to this trial. The chamberlain, with 

• Sec letter of the Salisbury (Cecil) to. Sir Charles Coin* 

frallii, in W'iu wood’s Memorials. 


affected carelessness, asked him who he was? 
He said that he was seivant to Mr. Peic\, aud 
•looking after his master’s coals. “ Your master,” 
said the courtier, “ has laid iti a good stock of 
fuel;” and, without adding anything else, -he and 
Mounteagle left the cellar. When they weie gone 
their way Fawkes burned to acquaint Percy with 
their visit, and then returned to the cellar, lesolute 
to the last, hoping against hope ! At about, two 
o’clock m the mot mug (it was now the fifth of 
Novembei) Fawkes undid the door of the cellar, 
aud came forth, booted and spurred, to look about 
him. At that instant, and before lie could move 
back, be was seized and pinioned by a party of 
soldiers under the command of Sir Thomas Knc- 
vett, a magistrate ot Westminster, if the despe- 
rado had only had time to light a match they 
would all have been Mown into the air together. 
When they had bound him hand aud foot, they 
searched lus person and found a watch (which was 
not common then) some touchwood and tinder, and 
some slow matches. Within the cellar and behind 
the door was found a dark lantern with a light 
burning m it. The prisoner was earned to White- 
hall, and there, in the royal bed-chamber, he was 
interrogated by the king and council, who seem to 
have been afraid of linn, bound and helpless as he 
was, for his voiee was still bold, his countenance 
unchanged, and he returned with scorn and de- 
fiance their inquisitive glances. His name, he 
said, was John Johnson, — his condition that of a 
servant to Mr. Thomas Percy, fie boldly avowed 
lus purpose, and said he was sorry it w as not done. 
When pressed to disclose who weie Ins accom- 
plices, lie replied that he could not resolve to accuse 
any. The king asked how he could have the heart 
to destroy lus children and so many innocent souls 
that must have suffered ? “Dangerous diseases,” 
said Fawkes, “ require desperate remedies.” One 
of the Scottish courtiers inquired why he had col- 
lected so many barrels of gunpowder? “ One of 
my objects,” said the conspirator, “ was to blow 
Scotchmen hack into Scotland.” In the morning 
of the (ith of November he was removed to the 
Tower, James sending instructions with him that 
he was to he put through all the grades of torture 
in order to elicit confession.* For three or four 
davs he would confess nothing (it appears that he 
was not severely tortured till the 10th) ; hut his 
accomplices declared themselves by flying and 
taking up arms, — that is, all of them# except 
Tresham, who remained in London at his usual 
place of abode, showed himself openly in the. 
streets, and even went to the council to offer his 
services in apprehending the rebels. Catesby and 
John Wright had departed for Dunchurch the pre- 
ceding evening : Percy and Christopher Wright 
waited till they learned Faw’kes’s arrest; and 
Rookwood and Keyes, who were little known m 
London, determined to remaiirto sc^ what would 

• “The Rentier # tortures aro lo be fust used unfuJiins, et nr jott 
qradttxad ima trndatui , nnd so Hod speed you in youn^joU work.*’— 
Instructions, Nov. 6, in tint Statu Vupcr Office. 
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follow. Tn the morning when they went abroad 
they found that all was known, and that horror and 
amazement Mci e expressed m every countenance: 
Keyess then lelt London : hut ltouk wood, who had 
placed relays of his fine horses all the way to Dun- 
chinch, lingered to the last moment, in the hope of 
collect mi* moie intelligence. It was near the hour 
of noon when he look horse ; but, once mounted, 
lie lode with desperate haste. lie soon put the 
hill of llighgate between him and ihe capital: he 
spin red across Finchley Common, where he over- 
look Keyes, who kept lum company as far as 
Turvey m hedtordshne. loom that point Rook- 
wood galloped on to Briekhill, where lie overtook 
Catediv and John Wright.* Soon aftei wards they 
came up with Percy and Christopher W right, and 
then all five lode together with headlong speed, 
some of them throwing their cloaks into the hedge 
to ride the lighter, till they came to Ashby St. 
Rogers, in Northamptonshire, at six o’clock in the 
evening. The distance fiom London Mas eightv 
miles, whieli Kookwood had ridden in little moie 
1 La n six hours. If they had chosen to ride on to 
some sca-poit they might certainly have escaped 
Moth then lives; but they had no such design. 
Some of the hunting paitv,with whom was AV inter, 
a principal conspirator, had taken up their quarters 
for the night m the home of Lady Oatesbv, at 
Ashby St. Lcgeis, and were sitting down to sup- 
pei when Kookwood, Percy, and the others fiom 
London, entered the apartment, eoveieu with dirt, 
and half dead with fatigue. Their story was soon 
told ; and then the whole party, taking with them 
all the arms they could find, mounted and rode off 
to Dunehurch. Theie they found Sir Everard 
Digby surrounded by many guests, Catholic gentle- 
men invited to hunt on Dmnnoor, hut fully aware 
that the meeting had refeienee to some avenging 
blow to be struck in London, though only a few of 
them had been admitted into the whole of the 
secret. But these guests presently perceived that 
the main plotters had miscairied, and so, without 
standing on the order of their going, they stole 
away in the course of the niaht; and when day 
dawned, Digby, Catesby, Percy, Rook wood, and 
the rest, were left alone, with a few servants and 
retainers. Catesby knew the number of Catholics 
living in Wales and the adjoining counties, and he 
suggested that if they made a rapid march in that 
direction they might raise a formidable insurrec- 
tion. They got again to their horses, rode through 
Warwick, where they seized some cavalry horses, 
leaving their own tired , steeds in their place, and 
then went to Grant’s house at Norbrook, where, it 
appears, they were joiued by a few servants, hud 
procured some arms. They then rode across War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire, to a house] belong- 
ing to Stephen Littleton, called Holbcarh, on the 
borders of Staffordshire, where they arrived on 
Thursday mght the 7 th of November. On their 
way they had called upon the .Catholics to arm and , 
billow them ; “ but not one map,” said Sir 
Everard Digby, “ came to take our part, though 
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we had exported so many.” In several places the 
Catholic gentry drove them fioni their doors with 
the bitterest reproaches, telling them that they had 
brought down rum and disgrace on them and their 
religion. 

Bv this time the conspirators were closely fol- 
lowed by Sir Richard Walsh, sheriff of Worcester, 
attended by many gentlemen of the country and 
the whole posse count ahts. Although the road 
was open towards Wales, they rcsclved to stand at 
ba\, and defend themselves m the house of Hol- 
beach. If their people had remained firm, they 
might possibly have repulsed the tumultuaiy assault 
of the sheriff, hut these serking-meu stole away 
during the night. Early on the following monnng 
Stephen Littleton, wdio had been admitted into the 
whole plot, got out of the house, and fled through 4 
fear; and Sir Eveiard Digby went off*, in ordei, 
as he said, to bring up succour. Sir Everard hail 
scarcely got out of the house when some damp 
gunpowder which they were drying before a lire 
ignited and blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Catesby was burnt and blackened and nearly killed, 
and two or three of the utheis were seriously -m- 
jured. They now' began to fear that God disap- 
proved of their project ; and Rook wood and otheis, 
perceiving God to he against them, prayed before 
the picture of our Lady, and confessed that the act 
was so bloody as they desired God to forgive 
them.’’ Robert Winter, filled with horror and 
affright, stole out of the house, and came up with 
Stephen Littleton m a wood hard by, and shortly 
after Ins evasion Catesby ’s servant, Thomas Bates, 
escaped m the same manner. About the hour of 
noon Sir Richard Walsh surrounded the mansion, 
and summoned the rebels to lay down then arms. 

A successful resistance was now hopeless; but, 
preferring to die where they stood, to suffering the 
horrid death prescribed by the law r s, they refused 
to surrender, and defied their numerous assailants. 
Hpon this, the shenff ordered one part of Ins com- 
pany C* set fire to the house, and another to make 
an attack on the gates of the court-yard. The 
conspirators, with nothing but their swords in their 
hands, presented themselves as marks to he shot 
at. Thomas Winter was presently hit m the right, 
arm and disabled. “ Stand by me, Turn,” cried 
Catesby, “ and we will die together.” And pre- 
sently, as they were standing back to bakk, they 
were both shot through the body with two bullets 
from one musket. Catesby crawled into the h 011 so 
upon his hands and knees, and; seizing an image of 
the Virgin which stood in the vestibule, clasped it 
to his bosom, and expired. Two other merciful 
shots dispatched the two brothers, John and 
Christopher Wright, and another wounded Percy 
so badly that lie died the next day. Rookwood, 
who had been severely hurt in the morning, by the 
explosion of the powder, was wounded in the body 
with a pike, and had his arm broken bjr a bullet. 
At a rush lie was made prisoner, and the other 
men, wounded and disarmed, were seized within 
the hou$e. Sir Everard Digby was overtaken near 
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Dudley l)y the hue-and-cry, and made fast. Ste- 
pl leu Littleton and Robert Winter were betrayed 
seveial days after by a seivaut of Mis. Littleton of 
ilagley, in whose house they liad been secreted. 
Thomas Bates, Catesby’|i servant, was arrested m 
Staffordshire; Keyes in Warwickshire. They 
were all eairied up to London, and lodged in the 
'lower. Tiesham, who had never left London, 
and who appeals to have been confident of lus own 
safety, was urresAcd and committed to the Tower 
on the 12th of November, or four days after the 
death or seizure of his associates at Holbeach. 

Guido Fawkes, m the mean while, had been 
icpeatedly examined* not only by lord* commis- 
sioners named by the king, but also by the Lord 
('fuel Justice Popham, Sir Edward Coke, and Sir 
William Wood, the lieutenant of the Tower. No 
promises, ^o threats, could shake his firmness, or 
diifUirb his self-possession. When urged with tlic 
argument that Ins denial of the names of his com- 
panions was useless, Vccause by their flight they 
hud been sufficiently discovered, lie said, u If that 
he so, it would he surperlluous for me to declaie 
t!*yi, seeing by that cncumstunee they have named 
themselves.” He confessed fieely to all Ins own 
loings, said he was ready to die, and rather wished 
ten thousand deaths than to accuse Percy or any 
other. But lie was told that Percy and several of 
his confederates were apprehended, and lie was 
lacked apparently beyond the limits of mortal cn- 
dinauee. On the 8th of November, before any 
Molent torture was applied, he signed lus name to 
a deposition with a hold firm hand; hut two days 
aftei lus signature to a fuller statement, in which 
lie names Ins accomplices, is in a faint and trem- 
bling hand, jagged and incomplete, bearing every 
appeaiance of being wiilten in bodily agony. The 
Cinisliaii name (Guido) alone is completed, and 
alter it there is a scrawl as if the pen had fallen 
burn lus hand.* Tins single incident tells a talc 
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.The Autooravhs ok Guido Fawkes, dkfore after Torture. 

of horror. But it appears that Fawkes never put 
the government in possession of a single secret 
‘with which they \^cre not previously acquainted, 
and that lie would, under no excruciating pain, im- 
peach the Jesuits, some of whom were suspected, 
irom the beginning, of being implicated m the 
plot. Thu% his examiners were barbarous to no 
purpose. Bates, the servant of Catesbv, was less 
able to go through the ordeal : he confessed what- 

* JirnUnu, Criminal Tiials, 


cvfcr was wished, and was the first to implicate the 
Jesuits. Nor was TrCsham much more him than 
Bates; for, though he did not implicate the priests 
in the gunpowder treason, he confessed that Father 
Garnet and Father Greenway were both privy* and 
party to a traitorous correspondence carried on 
about a year before the death of Elizabeth with the 
court of Spain by Catesby and others. Soon aftei 
Ins committal to the Town, tins wretched man, who 
appears to have been overreached by the government 
lie saved, was attacked by an agonizing disease. 
In his extremity ot weakness he was allowed the 
assistance of a confidential servant and the society 
of his wife. On the 22ud of December, at the 
close approach ol death, he dictated to his servant 
a statement in which he most solemnly letraeted 
all that he had confessed about Garnet and Green- 
way. This paper he signed, and made his man- 
servant and a female servant of the Tower put 
their hands to it as witnesses. In the course of 
the uighl he gave this statement to lus wife, 
charging her to deliver it with her own hands to 
Cecil;* and he expired about two o’clock on the 
following morning. Catholic writers have asciihed 
lus death to foul play at the hands of government. 
This suspicion seems rather giouudless, but there 
are reasons lor believing that some state sectets re- 
specting the discoveiv of the plot weie buried in 
the grave of the miseiable man. 

On the 15th of January, lbO(>, a royal proclama- 
tion was issued against Garnet, Greenway, and Ge- 
rard, all tlnee English Jesuits who had been lurking 
m the country for years. The trial of the surviving 
chief conspirators commenced on the 27th of 
January, having been delayed nearly two months, 
mainly in order to bring m the pnests, and to get 
possession of the persons of Baldwin, a Jesuit, 
Owen, and Sir William Stanley, then icsidni” in 
the Flemish dominions of the Spaniards, who re- 
fused to give them up. On the day of the trial, 
“ the queen and the prince were m a secret place 
by to hear, and some say the king whs m another.” 
The prisoners, Sir Evcraid Digby, Robert Winter, 
Thomas Winter, Ambrose Hook wood, John Grant, 
Guido Fawkes, Robert Keyes, and Thomas Bates, 
with the single exception ot Digby, who confessed 
the indictment, pleaded not guilty ; not, as they 
observed, because they denied a frill participation 
in the powder plot, but because the indictment 
contained many things to which they were stran- 
gers. The evidence produced consisted entirely of 
the written depositions of the prisoners and of a 
servant of Sir Everard Digl^y. No witness was 
orally examined. There was nothing developed 
on the trial to connect the conspiracy with many 
English Catholics beyond the actual plotters. In- 
deed, the Papists in general regarded the whole 
affair with horror, and Sir Everard Digby pathe- 

• Tieslmni declared that hr nuufo the* confession respecting G irnel 
“only lo avoid ill usage” (that is torture ). mi.i Unit he li.ul not 
" seen Gurnet lor sixteen years lielore, noi never hud Tetter uni n.rv 
s»»ge from him ” Father Garnet himself, Ins fiiend Mrs. Anne inns., 
and other witnesses, uuhsequeiflly agreed m declaring that Garnet 
had been with Trctthftm continually in various pluu>s uJfcl witluu a 
few day* of th« discovery of the gunpowder plot. 
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ticallv lamented that the project, for which lie had 
sacrificed everything he had in the world, was 
disapproved hv Catholics and priests, and tbit 
the act which brought him to his death was 
considered hv them to be a great sin. In general 
the principal conspirators again denied that either 
Garnet or any other Jesuit was aware of the pro- 
ject of the powder, though several allowed that 
they had frequent conference both with Garnet and 
Greenway. In extenuation, they pleaded the suf- 
ferings they and their families and friends had un- 
dergone, — the violated promises of the king, who 
before his accession had assured them of tolera- 
tion, — their despair of any relief fiom the esta- 
blished government, — their dread of still harsher 
persecution, — and their natural desire to re-esta- 
blish what they considered the only true church of 
Christ. They were all condemned to die the usual 
death of traitors, and sentence was executed to the 
letter — for this was not an occasion on which the 
government was likely to omit an iota of the tor- 
turing and bloody law. Sir Everard Digby, Ro- 
bert Winter, John Grant, and Thomas Bates, 
suffered on the 30th of January ; Thomas Winter, 
Rookwood, Keyes, and Guido Fawkes — “ the Devil 
of the Vault*’ — on the next day: they all died 
courageously, repenting of their intention, hut pro- 
fessing an unaltered attachment to the Roman 
church. The scene chosen for their exit was the 
west end of St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Before they were led to the scaffold, the Jesuit 
Garnet, of whom so much had been said, was on 
his way to the Tower, having been discovered hid 
in a secret chamber at Hendlip, near Worcester, 
the seat of Thomas Abingdon, who had married 
the sister of Lord Mouuteagle*. The other two 

• The finding of fi.irnet and Ins friend Hal), or Oldeotn, in tin* 
curious old mansion house, is ouo ol' the most romantic incidents we 
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Jesuits, Gerard and Greenway, after many adven- 
tures, effected their escape to the Continent. Gar- 
net, who at some former time had been well known 
to Cecil, was treated in the Tower with compa- 
rative leniency ; and, frojn an expression of regret 
used by a dignitary of the Protestant church, who 
afterwards became a bishop, we may presume that 
he was never laid upon the rauk* But his com- 
panion Ilall, or Old corn, another Jesuit, who was* 
found in the same hiding-place at Ilendlip, 
Garnet's confidential servant Owen, and ano- 
ther servant called Chambers, appear to have 
been tortured without mercy, as also without 
effect— for no one of them would confess any- 
thing t>f importance against Garnet or another 
Jesuit or priest. Owen, after undergoing the 
minor torments, in order to escape the rack, 
with which he w r as threatened on his next exa- 
mination, tore open his bowels with a blunt kmlc, 
which he had obtained by a stratagem, and died 
true to his master. Whatever was the extent <d 
Garnet’s guilt, or of the moral obliquity which he 
derived from the intriguing, crafty older to which 
he belonged, lie was indisputably a man ol etf a-« 
ordinary learning and ability : lie bullied all the 
court lawyers and cunningcst statesmen in twenty 
sueressive examinations. They could never get 
an advantage over linn, nor drive him into a con- 
tradiction or an admission unfavourable to his 
case * But in the congenial atmosphere of the 
Tower a certain craft bad attained to the highest 
perfection ; and theie has scarcely been a de- 

aia acquainted with. Mr. JaidiUe luu gi\on the full account.— Sec 
Ci mu nal Ti nils. 

• Coke, m 1 'ib speech on f.ninet’j* tuul, said lie wna one haring 
“ many excellent gilts and endowmt nth ol liatuic , hy hath a gen- 
tleman. I>y education a scholar, l>y ail learned, and a good linguist.’ - 
The whole of tins Knglibh Jesuit’s hmtoiy is inteiesting. At one 
time he gained lus livelihood in London by correcting the piesB lor 
Tottel, the celebrated printer. 
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vice fancied by romance-writers, but was put. 
into actual operation within those horrible 
' \jalls. Some of the most' 1 revolting practices 
of the Inquisition fmiy he traced in this Eng- 
lish state prison. Garmit’s keeper of a sudden 
protended to ljp his friend, — to venerate him as a 
martyr; and he offered, at his own great hazard, 
to convey any letters the prisoner might choose to 
‘write to his friends. Garnet intrusted to him 
several letters, which were all carried to the coun- 
cil, as were also the answers to them ; hut so 
cautious was the Jesuit, that, there was nothing in 
this correspondence to weigh against him Fail- 
ing in this experiment* the lieutenant of the Tower 
removed Ilall, or Oldeorn, to a cell next to that of 
Ins friend Garnet, ami they were both informed 
by the keeper, who recommended extreme caution 
and secrec y that, by opening a concealed door, 
tliej’ might easily ^converse together. The tempta- 
tion was irresistible, ayd both the Jesuits fell into 
the trap. Edward Korset, a man of some learn- 
ing, and a magistrate, and Eoehcrson, a secretary 
of Cecd’s, who had tried his ears before at eaves- 
droping, were placed in such a position between 
the two cells that they could overhear nearly every 
word the prisoners uttered; and as they conversed 
they took notes of all that was said. Their main 
subject was how they should arrange their de- 
fence. Garnet said that he must needs confess 
that lie had been at White- VV ebbs, m Enfield 
('base, with the conspirators, but that he would 
maintain that he had not been there since Bar- 
tholomew -tide. “ And m truth,” said he, “ l am 
well persuaded that I shall wind myself out of 
this matter.” On the following day the conversa- 
tion was renewed, the eavesdroppers being at 
their post as before. Garnet said several things 
winch went to connect him with the conspirators; 
and he told Hall that, at the next visitation of the 
commissioners, they must both “ expect cither to 
go to the rack, or to pass quietly with the rest.” 
He also added, that he had heard that one James, 
or Johnson, had been upon the rack for three 
hours. In the third conversation, Ilall, or Old- 
eorn, related how he had been examined, and 
what he had safrl. Garnet said, “If they exa- 
mine me any more, 1 will urge them to bring 
pn>nfs*against me, for they speak of three or four 
witnesses. In a fourth conversation there dropped 
nothing of any consequence. * But the commis- 
sioners thought that they bad already enough to 
drive the mutter home. Garnet had hitherto de- 
nied all acquaintance with the first stages of the 
plot : he and Oldeorn were now charged with 
ilieir own words; dhd at first they boldly denied 
having uttered them. Oldeorn, however, con- 
fessed to their truth on the rack. Still Garnet 
field out ; and, when showed Oldeorn ’a examina- 
tion, he sai^that his friend might accuse himself 
falsely, hut that he would not accuse himself. 
According to the Catholic account, he was then 
led to the rack, and* made sundry admissions to 


escape torture; hut, according to government 
documents, which, we need liardlv sav, are in 
nlan y essentials open to doubt, he lngnn to con- 
fess from his inward conviction 1 1ml u would he 
of no use to persist in denying a fact, avowed by 
Oldeorn, and supported by Korset and Ijoelier- 
son. Alter much subtilizing and equivocating, 
he was driven to admit that, when Fawkes went 
over to Flanders, he had given him a recom- 
mendatory letter to his brother Jesuit, Baldwin; 
and, finally, that the design of blowing up the 
Parliament House with gunpowder had been re- 
vealed to him, as far hack as the month of July of 
the preceding year, by Greenway, who had re- 
ceived it in confession from Catesby, and, as he 
believed, from Thomas Winter also. But he added 
that he had earnestly endeavoured to dissuade 
Catesby, and desired Green way to do the same, 
lie further stated that Catesby had at one time 
propounded a question to him, in general terms, 
as to the lawfulness of a design meant to promote 
the Catholic religion, in the execution of which it 
would he necessary to destroy a few Catholic 
friends together with a great many heretical ene- 
mies. And he said that, in ignorance of what 
CatcsbV » design really was, he had replied, that, 
“ in case the object was cleaily good, and could 
he effected by no other means, it might he lawful 
among many nocents to destroy some innocents.” 
Oldeorn, who was no longer of any use, was now 
sent down to Worcester, with Mr. Abington, the 
owner of the house atllondlip, and a priest named 
Strange, to he tiied by a special commission. 
Abington, whose sole offence appears to have been 
the concealment of the two Jesuits, received the 
king’s pardon, through Ins brother-in-law, Lord 
Alounteagle; Oldeorn and Strange, together with 
several other persons, were executed. The Roman 
church unwisely and unjustly put the name of 
Oldeoni on its roll of martyrs. 

On the 3rd of March “ Henry Garnet, superior 
to the Jesuits in England,” w as put upon his trial 
for high treason, before a special commission in 
Guildhall. The ease excited immense interest; 
all the members of parliament attended ; the king 
himself was present in a by-comer, and the Litdy 
Arabella Stuart in another. Coke had again a 
grand opportunity for display, and he spoke for 
some hours. When the Jesuit replied, he was 
not permitted so much space. Coke interrupted 
him continually; the commissioners on the bench 
interrupted him; and James, who seems to have 
felt a respect for his powers of argument and elo- 
quence, declared that the Jesuit had not fair plu/ 
allowed him. Garnet pleaded that he had done 
his best to prevent the execution of the powder 
treason ; and that he could not, by the laws of his 
church, reveal any secret wjiich had been received 
under the sacred seal of confession. He carried 
himself very gravely and temperately,* and half 
charmed that immenst audience; hut, upon *he 
evidence of the depositions obtained in th<*rfower, 
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and the oaths of Forget and Locherson, “ the 
spials net, of purpose,” a verdict of guilty -was re- 
turned, mid the lord chief justice pronounced the 
sentence of hanging, drawing, and quartering. 
During the whole trial they extracted nothing from 
the Jesuit: they lmd expected great discoveries, 
but they made none.* Instead, therefoie, of being 
huiried to execution, Garnet was kept six weeks 
in prison, during which the greatest efforts were 
made to wring further avowals from him, and to 
lead him to a declaration of the principles of the 
society to L wlnch he belonged. In the first pur- 
pose they entirely failed, but in the second they 
partially succeeded; and, if the declarations con- 
cerning equi\ocation were fairly obtained, and if 
he expressed his real feelings, the Jesuit certainly 
entcyt lined “ opinions as inconsistent with all 
good government as they were contrary to sound 
morality. ”t It happened, however, rather imfoi- 
tunately, that King James, and his ministers, and 
their predccessois, had made opinions nearly 
allied to those oi the Jesuit the fixed rules of at 
least their political conduct. Garnet was executed 
on the 3rd of May ; and Cecil got the order of the 
Garter as a reward tor Ids exertions m.thc detec- 
tion of the plot and his “constant dealing m 
matters of religion.” Several other Catholics 
were put to death m Warwiekslnie and the ad- 
joining counties; some for being personally con- 
cerned, some for harbouring priests and pro- 
claimed traitors. There were other victims of a 
more elevated rank, but not one of these was 
punished capitally. The Earl of Noithumbei- 
land, the kinsman of the traitor Eercy, was seized 
on the first discovery of the plot, and committed to 
the care of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and, 
after the capture of the conspirators at Holbeach, 
the three Catholic lords, Stout ton, Mordaunt, and 
Montague, were arrested, upon the ground that 
they all meant to be absent from parliament, and 
therefore must have known of the gunpowder 
treason. No one of them was ever put upon a 
fair trial, but the Star Chamber arbitrarily con- 
demned them to heavy lines, and to imprisonment 
during the king’s pleasure. The Earl of Nurth- 
unfocrland was removed to the Tower, and closely 
examined many times. He demanded a public 
trial ; but in the month of June they brought him 
up to the Star Chamber , and there accused him of 
having sought to he the head of the Papists, mid 
a “ promoter of toleration of having admitted 
Percy, a Catholic, to he a gentleman-pensioner, 
without exacting from him the proper oaths, and 
of having preferred the safety of his money to the 
safety ot the king. It is said that James and his 
ministers believed that Northumberland was the 
person to whom the conspirators had intended to 
oiler the regency or protectorship; but no men- 
tion was made of this m the Star Chamber. The 

* •' I w.m iflsur-d there was nothin? that was not known before by 
thei-mileB-ioin <>l those Unit weic ixeculed.'’— letter of Sir Alltin 
Deny to Sir Dadlvy Carloton, 
t Jardine. 


earl w as sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000?., to he 
deprived of all his offices, and to be imprisoned in 
the Tower for life * L 

The parliament, wdiioh was* to have been blown 
into the air on the 5tli of November, met for the 
dispatch of business on the 21st of January, 160(3. 
The penal statutes had made a few madmen, and, 
as if the dominant party wished' to make more, 
they immediately called for an increase of severity. 
James tried to moderate the fierceness of the 
Commons, by which attempt he put his own 
orthodoxy in question; and, as he had chosen this 
unlucky moment for opening a matrimonial nego- 
tiation for his son, Prince Henry, with the most 
Catholic court of Spain, the Puritans began to 
murmur that he was little better than a Papist 
himself. Laws the most irritating, oppressive,* 
and cruel, against the whole body of* Catholics, 
were carried through both Houses by overwhelm- 
ing majorities ; and James, more from fear than 
from any other motive, assented to them. A few 
of these law's will give a notion of the spirit that 
was abroad. No Catholic recusant was to appear 
at court, to live in London, or within ten mile ^)f ‘ 
London, or to remove on any occasion more than 
five miles from his home, without especial license, 
signed by four magistrates. No lccusant was to 
practice, in surgeiy, physic, or law; to act, as 
judge, cleik, or officer, m any court or coiporation, 
or perform the office of administrator, executor, or 
guaidian. In all cases of maniage wbeie the 
ceremony was performed by a Catholic priest, 
the husband, being a Catholic, could have no 
claim on the property of the wife, nor the wife, 
if a Catholic, on that of the husband. Every 
Catholic (hat neglected to have Ins child bap-, 
tised within a month of its birth, by a Protest- 
ant minister, was to pay for each omission 100/. ; 
and 20/. was the price to be paid for burying any- 
body in any other place than a churchyard of the 
establishment. Every householder keeping Ca- 
tholic servants was to pay for each individual 
10/. per lunar month, and the same sum was to 
be paid for each Catholic guest he might enter- 
tain. Every Catholic recusant was declared to be 
in all respects excommunicated : his house might 
htf broken open and searched, his hooks and furni- 
ture, “having any relation to his idolatrous 
worship,” might be burnt, his horses and arms 
taken from him at any moment by the order of a 
magistrate. JY new oath of allegiance was devised 
in which was a formal renunciation of the temporal 
power of the pope, and of his right of interfering 
m the civil affairs of England. Such Catholics as 
would take this oath were liable only to the pe- 
nalties which have been enumerated ; but such as 

* Jardine, Criminal Trials. The second \olume of this work— 
a highly valuable illustration of English history and English kiw- 
is devoted entirely to the gunpowder plot, and contains, not only 
eveiy tiling valuable that has been published on 'In* subject, but 
numerous extracts trom oiigmal and unpublished MSS, in the State I 
Vapor Office, Crown Office, and oilier repositones The little l 
Miiume is admirably eomplole as a contribution to history, and is, at 
the same tune, as exciting and amusing us a romance. 
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refused the oitfb were to be imprisoned for life, j 
and to forfeit their personal property and the rents 
of their lands. It was expected that most of 
the Papists would take this oath, which did not 
trench on any religious dogma ; but it was 
loaded with offensive epithets, and though some 
of the leaders of the Catholic clergy in Eng- 
land decided in Its favour, the Jesuits condemned 
il, and the pope, Paul V., forbade it in a breve, 
which Blackwalt; the archpriest, liad the courage 
to publish to his congregation, though he himself 
would have recommended the taking of the oath. 
Bluekwall, who was seventy years old, was soon 
lodged in a prison, tvhere he remained till his 
dgath, which happened six or seven years after. 
Drury, another priest, was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. James fondly thought that he could 
decide the (question of the oath with his theological 
pdh ; and, with <*ome assistance from his divines, 
he brought out a trac} entitled, 4 An Apology for 
the Oath of Allegiance.’ Parsons, the celebrated 
Jesuit, and Cardinal Bellarmino, who, according 
to no favourable judge,* u had the best pen of bis 
tiTii'j for controversy,” replied to the Apology. 
James rejoined by publishing what he called ‘A 
Mumtoiy Preface.’ To Parsons, he said, the fittest 
answer would he a rope. Bellarmino, who had ap- 
peared under a feigned name, was not more gently 
tieated. “An obscure author,” said his majesty, “is 
this, utterly unknown to me, being yet little known 
to the world for uny other of hjk w orks ; and there- 
fore must he he a very desperate fellow in begin- 
ning his aprentisuge, not only to refute, but to rail 
upon a king.” James’s courtiers, including most 
of his bishops, told him that he had completely 
vanquished his opponents, and gained immortal 
fame; the Catholics (and- not a few Protestants) 
thought that he had dune a very silly thing, and 
his brother princes, that he had degraded the royal 
dignity. 

He was by this time in great distress for 
money, The Commons seemed disposed to vote 
a liberal subsidy, but the bill lay a good while on 
their table, and at last they came to a decision 
that it should not pass till they had prepared their 
list of grievanc#s. The king, who abhorred the 
word grievance, had to digest, as he could, sixteen 
long articles ; but he evaded the question of re- 
dress, aucf the Cojumons kept aloof from the sub- 
sidy. Cecil and tlie other ministers made half- 
promises in their master’s name; the House of 
Lords was wondrously loyal and liberal, hut it 
was not until* the month of May that the Conf- 
nions voted three subsidies and six fifteenths. 
While the money Question was pending ^report 
was spread that the king, who was away bunting, 
was assassinated atOaking, in Berkshire, 'together 
with his three favourites, Philip Herbert Earl of 
Montgomero, Sir John Ramsay, and Sir James 
Hay, “ which treason some said was performed 
by English Jesuits, some by Scots in womens’ ap- 
parel, and others sayl by Spaniards and French- 

• Daylo, Diet. 


men ; but most reports agreed that the king was 
stabbed with an envenomed knife.”'* (Hheis, 
however, would have it, that the thing had not 
been done with a poisoned knife, but that the J^mg 
had been smothered in his bed as he lay asleep ; 
while others w r cre equally sure that he had been 
shot with a pistol as he w as riding out on hoisc- 
back. There was a great consternation both m 
the Parliament House and in the city, with gieat 
weeping and lamentation of old and young, rich 
and poor, maids and wives, who again expected an 
English St. Bartholomew’s. But about three 
o’clock in the afternoon James arrived safe mid 
sound at Whitehall, and was heartily greeted by 
the people. It has been supposed that Cecil — 
perhaps the king himself’ — was no stranger to the 
origin of this bruit , which is supposed to lmve 
quickened the generosity of the Commons. Having 
got the subsidies, James prorogued parliament on 
the 27th of May to the 18th of November. 

In the month of July James received a visit 
from his brother-in-law, Christian IV., king of 
Denmark; and in the round of costly feasts, 
hunts, and entertainments, which he gave on this 
occasion, he forgot the Commons, Carnet, f lie 
gunpowder-plot, and all state matters whatsoever. 
A satirical letter-writer of the time observes that 
the parliament had voted thc^ubsidies very season- 
ably, so that the court was able to show off to 
advantage, and to entertain the royal Dane with 
shows, sights, and hanquetings from morn till 
cve.f “This short month of his stay,” says ano- 
ther contemporary, 14 carried with it as pleasing a 
countenance on every side, and their recreations 
and pastimes flew as high a flight as Love mounted 
upon the wings of Art and Fancy, the suitable na- 
ture of the season, or Time’s swift foot could pos- 
sibly arrive at. The court, city, and some parts of 
the country, with hanquetings, masques, dancings, 
tiltings, barriers, and other gallantry (besides the 
manly sports of wrestling and the brutish sports 
of baiting wild beasts), swelled to such a greatness, 
as if there were an intention in every particular 
man this way to have blown up himself.”} We 
possess too many corroborative accounts of these 
entertainments to doubt that they were gross and 
indecorous. At a feast given by Ccgil at Theobalds 
the two mighty princes, James and Christian, got so 
drunk that his English majesty was carried to bed 
in the arms of his courtiers, and his Danish majesty 
mistook his bed-chamber, and offered the Iflst of 
insults to the Countess of Nottingham, the hand- 
some and spirited wife of the lord high admiral of 
England. But at the same great entertainment* 
James’s subjects, ladies as well as gentlemen of 
the highest rank, gave proof that they were 
capable of following the example of their sove- 
reign. “ Men,” says an eye-witness, 44 who had 

* Stow. 

f Sir John Harrington. “ I will now in good sooth declare to yon, 
who will not blab, that the gunpowder fright is got out of .ill mu 
lu*ads, and we are going on hereabouts as if the <les$l was rontuftng 
e\ery muu should blow up himself, by wild riot, excess, ai^devasU- 
tiou of time and temperance .”— Letter in Ruga Antigua, “ 

t Arthur Wilson., 
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been shy of good liquor before, now wallowed in 
beastly delights; the ladies abandoned their 
sobriety, arid were seen to roll about in intoxica- 
tion.”* 

The royal Dane was scarcely gone when there 
arrived another expensive guest, in the person of 
Prince Vaudemont, one of James’s kinsmen df the 
House of Guise, who brought an immense retinue 
with him. This led to fresh festivities and hunts, 
during which James could find no time to attend 
to business, though he now and then could steal a 
day or two to give to the orthodox clergy, who 
were intent oil proving, by scripture and history, 
the royal supremacy, and the grand fact, that in 
all ages the authority of kings governed and ruled 
the church — doctrines most unpalatable to the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and tending to disgust 
then?, with the project of the union which James 
had so much at heart. At last Vaudemont de- 
parted, and on the appointed day, in the month of 
'November, the parliament met again. The Com- 
mons had voted their money, and now the king 
returned his answer to their grievances, the greater 
part of which referred to grants, made to particu- 
lar persons, of the nature of monopolies. These 
grants, for the most part, James defended with 
arguments ; but in some cases he remitted them 
to, the consideration of the,, courts of law. In tjie 
former session James had caused to be introduced 
• Harrington, Nug. Ant. 


and debated his scheme of a perfect union be- 
tween England anil Scotland : the subject was now 
again taken up with great earnestness, and Bacon 
was prepared with a* great and statesmanlike 
speech in suppuit of the measure. But the twi 
countries were in no respects prepared ; the anti- 
pathies, prejudices, and hostilities of centuries, 
were not to he cured in three short years; and 
many recent circumstances and indications had 
tended greatly to indispose men’s minds on cither 
side the Tweed to the grand political experiment. 
James had so openly and coarsely announced his 
creed of prerogative that alarms \^ere excited, and 
people w ere averse to any measure that might in- 
crease his sovereign power. We have already 
mentioned his determined predilection *for episco- 
pacy; and it was generally understood that the 
state union would he accompanied by a church 
union, the Scots being made to conform to the 
Anglican establishment, which they, regarded, and 
which James himself had at one time professed to 
regard, as something little short of Papistry. The 
king, moreover, had dwelt continually upon the 
great superiority of the laws of England, which 
the Scots had no inclination to adopt. Nor is it 
ever easy to change the laws and institutions of a 
people except by absolute conquest.*' The Scots 
were justly proud of their hardly contested and 
preserved independence : they regarded with in- 
dignation and horror everything which seemed to 
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fix the badge# of submission or inferiority upon 
them. The English, on the other side, scarcely 
less proud, were avowedly averse to admitting the 
Scots to a footing of equality ; and the king’s indis- 
cretion, at the commencement of his reign, in 
lavishing English money, posts, and titles upon 
some Scottish favourites, had raised a popular cla- 
mour that the country was to he overrun and de- 
voured by their poor and hungry neighbours. At 
different stages flf the debates several members of 
the Commons gave full expression to the most 
angry and contemptuous feeling against James’s 
countrymen. One speaker quoted Scripture to show 
that the union was altogether unfit and unnatural. 
Vc brought in the comparison of the families of 
Abraham and Lot, whicii, joining, soon grew to 
difference, and to the words Fade lu ad dcjclram , 
rt fejo ad* sinistram (go thou to the right hand, 
afid I will go to 4he left). Sir Christopher Pigot, 
member for Buckinghamshire, expressed his asto- 
nishment and horror at the notion of a union be- 
tween a rich and fertile country like England, 
and a land like Scotland, poor, barren, and dis- 
jfrticed by nature — between rich, flank, and honest 
men, and a proud, beggarly, and traitorous race ; 
and, giving si ill further licence to his rhetode, he 
declared that the diff erence between an Englishman 
and a Scot was the same as that between a judge 
and a thief! The whole Scottish nation hotly re- 
sented these gross insults, and threatened to take up 
arms to avenge them. Janies, in an agony of alarm, 
icbuked Cecil for allowing such expressions to 
pass unnoticed; and he declared to his council 
that the insult touched him as a Scot. Next lie 
rebuked and threatened the Commons, who there- 
upon expelled Pigot, and even committed him to 
the Tower. In the session of 1()04 the English 
and Scotch commissioners had agreed to the en- 
tire abrogation of all hostile law's between the two 
kingdoms, to ihc abolition of border courts and 
customs, and to a free intercourse of trade through- 
out the king’s dominions. James had also, \ery 
soon after his accession, both on coins and in pro- 
clamations, assumed the title of King of Great 
Britain ; and here, in prudence, he ought to have 
stopped, and l<!ft the rest to the salutary operation 
of time and peaceful intercourse. But lit' drove 
on t<J his end, and was greatly enraged w'itli the 
Commons when they rejected Ins proposition for 
the naturalization of the anle-nati , or Scots born 
before his accession to the English throne. A 
decision, however, soon after obtained in the courts 
of law, extended the rights of naturalization to all 
Scots who were vost-nati , or born after the king’s 
accession ; so tkit in the course of a few years 
the mass of the Scots would become natural sub- 
jects of the English crown. The Commons did 
not venture to call in question this right of the 
post-nati, though it was evident that they did not 
admit it with very good will. When urged to go 
farther they invented all kinds of difficulties and 
delays, which called forth another harsh schooling 
from the king. In his speech to the two Houses, 


which had the haughtiness but not ihc dignity of 
Elizabeth, he threatened to abandon London, and fix 
his residence at York or Berwick ; and he alluded 
with bitterness to certain discourses which had 
been made in the Commons House. “ 1 looted,” 
cried James, “ for no such fruits at your hands — 
such personal discourses and speeches, winch, of 
all other, l looked you should avoid, as not be- 
seeming the gravity of your assembly. I am your 
king; I am placed to govern you, and shall 
answer for your errors ; I am a man of flesh and 
blood, and have my passions and affections as 
other men ; I pray you, do not too far move me 
to do that which my power may tempt me unto.”* 

The Commons, who* had already learned that* 
James could bark better than he could bite, would 
not take this castigation in silence. They made 
known to him, through the Speaker, their earnest 
desire that he wmuld listen to no private reports of 
their doings, but take his information of the 
House’s meaning from themselves ; that he would 
be pleased to allow such members as he had 
blamed to clear themselves in his hearing, and 
that he would, by some gracious message, let 
them know thut they might deliver their opi- 
nions in their places without restraint or fear. On 
the very next day he civilly replied, through the 
Speaker, that he wished to presene their privi- 
leges, especially that of liberty of speech. f And 
yet, a very few days after tins message, he w r as 
interfering again/ and commenting on their 
speeches, telling them that they weic too much 
given to the discussion of matins above their 
comprehension. Nay, when they moved the 
reading of a petition, which contained strong 
remonstrances against ecclesiastical abuses, now 
glowing in the bright sunshine of the royal 
countenance, and in favmu of the deprived and 
persecuted Puritan pieaeheis, the Speaker, accord- 
ing to orders received, told the House that his 
majesty reserved these matins to himself, and 
would not he proved thneon. Some members 
cued out that this was an infringement of their 
liberties; but the Speaker told them (and truly 
enough) that there wnc many precedents, — -that 
the lale queen had often lestiamnl the House from 
meddling in politics of duels lyuds. Amotion 
was then made for the appointment of a committee 
to search for piecedcnts that “ do concern any 
messages from the sovereign magistrate, king or 
queen, of (his realm, touching petitions offft’ed to 
the House of Commons.” Bin lure James sent 
down a second message* tilling the House, that, 
though the petition contained matter whereof they 
could not properly take cognizance, yet., if they 
thought good to have it read, he was not against 
the reading. The Commons were mollified, and 
the petition was at last, “with general liking, 
agreed to sleep.” Tn this same session the mer- 
chants presented to the Commons a petition upon 
Ihe grievances they sustained from Spain, entering 

• Commons’ Journals.— rail. Hist.— Ambaspades defc Boderie. 
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largely into the cruelties which they and their 
mariners suffered, particularly in the New World, 
which the jealous Spaniards still pretended t6 
close against all mankind. The Commons named 
a coinmittee ; and, when the committee had made 
its report, they prayed a conference with the 
Lords. The Upper House was a mere branch of 
the court, and so the Jjords intimated that it was 
an unusual matter for the Commons to enter 
upon. At length, however, they granted the con- 
ference, and Bacon reported its result. Cecil was 
of course the principal speaker on the part of the 
Lords. He had the double task of removing the 
odium from Spain (for James was more and more 
inclined to a close alliance with that monarchy), 
and of supporting his master’s high notions touch- 
ing the prerogative. After considerably extenu- 
ating the wrongs imputed to Spain (the merchants 
hud greatly exaggerated their case, but the Spa- 
nish principle was monstrous), he went on to 
argue that, by law, the crown of England was in- 
vested with an absolute power of peace and war, 
and that petitions made in parliament inter- 
meddling with such matters were futile and in- 
convenient ; that, if parliaments have ever been 
made acquainted with matter of peace or war in a 
general way, it was either when the king and 
council conceived that it was material to have 
some declaration of the zeal and affection of the 
people, or ehe when they needed money for the 
charges of the war, in which case they should he 
sure vnnmjli lo hear of U. The Lords would 
make a good construction of the Commons’ desire ; 
but, as Cecil told them, thev could not concur in 
the petition, llenry Howard (one of the sons of 
the late Earl of Surrey), now Earl of Northampton, 
and the most thorough-going courtier, followed 
Cecil, and told the ( 'ominons that their duties were 
confined to the places which they represented, 
that they had “ a private and local w isdom accord- 
ing to that compass, hut were not fit to examine or 
determine secrets of state.” It appears that the 
Commons submitted, and gave up the merchants’ 
petition. But the outcry out of doors was loud, 
and became the louder as James further betrayed 
his leaning to Spain. 

On the 4th of July, 1607, he prorogued the par- 
liament till the ihonth of November of the same 
year, but, m effect, it did not meet again till Fe- 
bruary, 1610. While it was still sitting, in the 
montl^of May, 1607, lawless assemblages of men, 
women, and children' were suddenly observed in 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and Leicester- 
shire. The king was greatly alarmed, and at first 
thought that it must he an organised insurrection, 
got up either by the Papists or by the Puritans, who 
were equally dissatisfied with lus government. But 
it was nothing of the sort, but rather resembled the 
agricultural riots about enclosures which happened 
in the timq of Edward VI* The forfeitures of 
the t estates of some of the gentlemen who had heeq 
engaged m the gunpowder-plot threw the lands 

# See ante, \ol. ii. j>, 480. 
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into the hands of new proprietors, who were dis- 
posed to make the most of them, and enclosed 
many tracts where the former owners had allowed 
the peasantry right of common. Through the 
blundering statutes against enclosures, the people 
might consider themselves justified by law in op- 
posing these encroachments. At Hill Norton, in 
Warwickshire (formerly an estate of the Trcs- 
liams), they assembled to the^ number of a thou- 
sand ; in other places they were uiill more nume- 
rous. They cut and broke down hedges, filled up 
ditches, ami laid open all such enclosed fields as 
had formerly been free and common. They termed 
themselves “Levellers;” and they “bent, all 
their strength to level and lay open the old i om- 
inous without exercising any manner of theft or 
violence upon any man’s person, goods, or cattle.” 
There was, in fact, an order in their disorder ; and 
not a single crime or atrocity was commits 1, 
though, for a time, in whole districts, rich and poor 
were at their mercy. At firtit they had no parti- 
cular leader, hut afterwards they placed at their 
head “ a base fellow,” called John Reynolds, w hom 
they surnamed Captain Pouch, from a large pouch 
or purse which he wore by his side. Tliis poor 
fellow was a madnmn. He assured the ignorant 
peasantry that he had authority from the king’s 
majesty to throw down the new enclosures, and 
that he was sent from Cod to satisfy men of all 
degrees. As in a recent case of a somewhat simi- 
lar kind, he was quite sure that lie was invulne- 
rable — that neither lmllet nor arrow' could harm 
him ; and he further assured the poor clowns and 
their w’ives that he kept a spell in his pouch 
which would protect them all, provided only they 
abstained from evil deeds and cursing and swearing. 
When commanded by proclamation to disperse, 
they told the magistrates that they were only exe- 
cuting the statutes against enclosures. When the 
lords-licutenants endeavoured to raise the coun- 
ties against them, they found the yeomanry rather 
shy of hearing arms in such* a cause; and many 
country gentlemen, whose interests were not impli- 
cated, thought it would he better to yield the point, 
and let them enjoy their rights of common as be- 
fore. But the king sentclown lhc t Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon and Exeter, and the Lord Zouclic, with a 
considerable force of regular troops ; and Sir An- 
thony Mildmay and Sir Edward Montague fell 
upon a body of them at Newton, another estate 
which had belonged to Tresham. They were 
busy digging and levelling, and were furnished 
with many half-piked staves, long lulls, hows and 
arrows, and stones. “ Those gentlemen (Mild- 
may and Montague), finding great backwardness 
in the trained bands, were constrained to use all 
the horse they could make, and as many foot of 
their ow r n servants and followers as they could 
trust, and first read the proclamation twice unto 
them, using all the best provisions to them to de- 
sist that they could devise ; hut, when nothing 
would prevail, they charged them thoroughly, both 
with their horse and foot. At the first charge 
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they stood, mid fought depcratcly ; but at the 
second charge they ran away ; in which there 
were slain some forty or fift> of them, and a very 
great number hurt. One Sir Henry Fookes, that 
led the foot against them, was very sore hurt, and 
bruised in many places of his body, more likely to 
die than live.”* This rout was followed up by 
others till the insurrection was entirely put down. 
Many men weic taken, tried before Sir Edward 
(Joke, and condemned to death as rebels and 
traitors, for levying war against the king. Cap- 
tain Pouch was “ made exemplary” — that is to 
say, he was hanged, drawn, and quartered. The 
poor fellow ought only to have been sent to a mad- 
house. Others were condemned for felony be- 
cause they had not dispersed on reading of the 
king’s proclamation. f 

Meanwhile James continued his life of indo- 
lence and case, hunting a good part of the year, 
and lying in bed the greater part of the day when 
he was not so pleasantly engaged. In Scotland 
his minister, the Earl of Arran, had desired him 
to recreate himself at hunting, and he would attend 
Uie council, and report at his majesty’s return all 
opinions and conclusions { lie was scarcely settled 
in England when he found 44 that felicity in the 
hunting life, that he wrote to the council that it 
was the only means to maintain his health, which 
being the health and welfare of them all, he desired 
them to take the charge and burden of affairs, and 
foresee that he he not interrupted nor troubled 
uitli too much business. ”§ lie even went solar as 
to say that he would rather return to Scotland 
than he chained for ever to the council-table. It 
was rarely that his subjects could get access to him 
in his retreats. When they did, his address, and 
demeanour, and appointments, clashed strangely 
with the notion of a most royal and heaven-de- 
scended prince, the image, as he called himself, of 
the God-head, lie was dressed all over in eolouis 
green as the grass, with a little feather in Ins cap, 
and a horn instead of a sword by his side. [| His 
queen, Anne of Denmark, was as fond of dancing 
and. masques, fine dresses and costly entertain- 
ments, as he was of hunting ; nor had she, on the 
whole, much nyire personal dignity than her hus- 
band. She was dissipated, thoughtless, cxtnwa- 
gant, # and had her favourites. But it was the 
monstrous favouritism of James that withdrew the 
eyes of all from his other follies and the follies of 
the queen, making them appear comparatively of 
hi tic consequence. When he first? entered Eng- 
land, the man he most delighted to honour and 
enrich was Sir John Ramsay, who had stabbed the 
Earl of Gowrie afytlic time of the alleged conspi- 
racy, for which he had been promoted by J ames to 
he Viscount Haddington. As soon as they were 
fairly settled in the land of promise, he received 
leases of crown-lands, gifts, and pensions. Had- 
dington hid recently been 10,000/. deep in the 

* Letter of the Knrllof Shrewsbury to Sir John Minivers, &c., in 
Lode's Illustrations 
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merchants’ hooks ; hut this debt was presently 
paid - off, and the Scottish Viscount was well 
matched, being married, by the king’s desire, to 
the daughter of the great Karl of Sussex. Tow ards 
the end of James’s reign he was created an Eng- 
lish peer, with the title of Earl of Ilolderness. 
In the language of the times, he had a good and a 
gracious maker in this terrestrial globe.* Next to 
Haddington, the prime favourite was Sir James 
Hay, another Scotchman, whom we have already 
mentioned, and who was soon created Lord liny, 
and subsequently Viscount Doncaster and Earl of 
Carlisle. Places, honours, gifts, were showered 
upon this Scottish Heliogabalus, who, in the course 
of his very jovial life,#* 4 spent above 400,000/., 
which, upon a strict computation, he received from 
the crown, leaving not a house nor acre of land to 
be remembered by.”t But nearly all the Scottish 
favourites, like Carlisle, and their master, the king, 
spent their money as fast as they could get it ; 
being rapacious, but certainly not avaricious. Nor 
had they long the field to themselves j for James 
presently chose to lihnsclf minions of English 
birth, to whom he gave far more than he ever be- 
stowed on the Scots. { The first of these favourites 
was Sir Philip Herbert, brother of the. Earl of 
Pembroke, who w r as presently created Earl of 
Montgomery, found in a rich w ife, and loaded with 
gifts. 44 The Earl of Montgomery,” says Claren- 
don, 44 being a young man scarce of age at the en- 
trance of King James, had the good fortune, by 
the comeliness of his person, his skill and inde- 
fatigable industry in hunting, to he the first who 
drew the king’s eyes towards him with affection. 
.... Before the end of the first or second year he 
was made gentleman of the king’s bedchamber 

and Earl of Montgomery 11(4 pretended to 

no other qualifications than to understand horses 
and dogs very well; which his master loved him 
the better for, being at his first coming into Eng- 
land very jealous of those who lmd the reputation 
of great parts.” The Viscount Haddington, the 
Scottish favourite, became jealous of Montgomery, 
and struck the English favourite with lus whip on 
a public race-course at Croydon ; an insult which 
the English took up as offered not merely t<* the 
spiritless minion, who had not courage to resent 
it, hut to the whole nation ; 44 so •far as Mr. John 
Pinchbaek, though a maimed man, having but the 
perfect use of two lingers, rode about with his 
dagger in his hand, crying, Let us break opr fast 
with them here, and dine with the rest at London. 
But, Herbert not offering to strike again, there was 
nothing spilt hut the reputation of a gentleman. 
This coward’s mother, the high-minded sister of 

• I/>dge. + Clarendon, History of the Groat Rebellion. 

J •• it js most true tlmt many Soots did get much, but iml more 
with one hand than they spent with the other ; witness the 15m 1 of 
Kellv, Aau.unl.ile, &c tiny, that pent gettei, Lari ol Carlisle, also, 
and some piivate gentlemen, ns Gideon Murray, John Arhmuty, 
James IJ.uh, John Gib, and Barnard Litidley. .... Rut tliese, 
and all the Scots in geneial, got scarce the tithe it those Kngltsh 
getters, that can be said did >tiek by them, or their posterity Resides, 
Salisbuiy (Cecil) had one tncfc to get the kernel, and leutc the ecola * 
but ihe shell, yet cu#t all the envy on them.” — Weldon.^ 

\ Usboru. 
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Sir Philip Sydney, tore her hair when she heard of 
her son’s dishonour. James took the matter into 
his own hands, sent Haddington to the Tower fof 
a short time, and then reconciled the parties, lie 
had it deal of work of the like kind — for the Scot- 
tish and English courtiers quarrelled incessantly, 
and sometimes fought. Douglas, the master of 
the horse, was killed by Lee, brother to the 
Avetior,* in a desperate duel. Lee was not much 
followed ( for revenge') by the Scots, because they 
held there was fair play. The younger Douglas 
got his brother’s place, which helped somewhat 
to appease the quarrel, f Some years after Her- 
bert’s quarrel, Crichton Lord Sanquhar, a fiery 
Scot, was executed for the assassination of a great 
fencing-master, who had thrust out one of his 
lordship’s eyes. Bacon, in eloquent language, 
praised his master’s love of justice and strict im- 
partiality; and James himself took care to extol 
his doings ; but it appears that he had a personal 
pique against the Scottish Lord ; and a caustic 
chronicler of his deeds says, “ He satisfied, in 
part the people, and wholly himself ; it being 
thought ho hated him for his love to the King of 
France, and not making any reply when he said, 
in his presence, to one that called our James a 
second Solomon, that he hoped he was not David 
the fiddler’s son : thus do princes abuse each 
other. ”t , 

When Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, 
saw himself supplanted in the king’s strange 
favour by a new comer, he betrayed no resent- 
ment, but clung to the new million as to a bosom 
friend — a line of conduct which quite charmed the 
king, and which secured to Herbert a continuance 
of tlie royal liberality and good will. This new 
favourite, wlrti over-topped all his predecessors, 
and first put the monstrous folly or vice of James 
in its lull and disgusting light, was Robert Carr, 
or Kcr, of the border family of Fernyherst, which 
had suffered severely in the cause of the king’s 
mother. It is said that, when a mere child, Ro- 
bert Carr had been page to James. In his youth 
he went over to France, according to the custom 
of Scottish gentlemen, and there acquired many 
couftly graces and accomplishments. He was 
poor, even beyond the bounds of Scottish poverty, 
but “ straight-limbed, well-favoured, strong-shoul- 
dered, and smooth-faced, with some sort of cunning 
and bIiow of modesty ;”§ and he bad been taught 
that personal beauty, gay dress, and manners, 
would make him a fortune at court. He bad re- 
cently returned from the Continent, and the gloss 
Was not off his French-cut doublet when be 
appeared, in the month, of July, IGOfi, as page or 
esquire to the Lord Dingwall, m a grand tilting- 

• An officer of the royal stables, whose business was to provide 
oats for the horse*. 

t Hardwioke State Paper*, Lottpr of Sir Dudley Carleton, Thus 
particular duel was loiight near Salisbury, iu the mouth of Novem- 
ber, 1603. TK quarrel had begun at Windsor. “ Dougins was left 
deacLon the field wuli three hurts, and was buued three days ufter in 
Salisbury Chmcli, wnh a kind of solemnity, at which the duke, the 
Scottish lords, and all other scot and lot were present. , Lee was 
hurt in lour places, but lives, and it like to escape.”— Id. 

x Osborn. § Nug, Ant. 
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match at Westminster. In the ^course of the 
chivalrous entertainment, lie had to present his 
lord’s shield to the king. In doing this his horse * 
fell with him, or threw him, close to James’s feet. 
His leg was broken, hut his fortune was made. 
The king, struck with his beauty, ;tnd tenderly 
moved by his accident, ordered him to he instantly 
carried into Master Rider’s hofisc, at Charing 
Cross, sent his own surgeon to. attend him, and, as 
soon as the tilting was over — “liaving little de- 
sire to behold the triumph, hut much to have it 
ended” — he fiew to visit him, and wait upon him 
in person; and after, by his daily visiting and 
mourning over him, taking all care for his speedy 
recovery, lie made the day-break of his glory ap- 
pear.”* Carr, at this time, was scarcely of age, 
and, as James soon found out that the more scho- 
lastic part of his education had been* sadly ne- 
glected, he undertook to teach him Latin lmnsdif, 
and gave him a lesson every jnorning.t And soon 
he began to give court places and rich presents — 
things which Carr coveted more than all the 
Latinity of James’s preceptor Buchanan, or of 
Cicero and Horace. On Christmas-eve, 1(107, thb 
new favourite was knighted, and sworn gentleman 
of the bedchamber, which place kept, him con- 
stantly about the king, who took no care to conceal 
his nauseous affection from the court, leaning on 
his arm, pinching his check, smoothing his ruffled 
garment, and looking m Ins face even when di- 
recting his discourse to othets. Soon even body 
who had to ask a favour, to press a suit, or to 
demand simple justice, found that the surest road 
to success w r as through the good graces and pro- 
tection of Sir Robert Carr. Hence rich presents 
poured in upon him ; ladies of the highest rank . 
leered at him ; and the haughtiest of the nobles 
paid their adoration to this rising sun, sparing 
neither bounty nor flattery. This court picture is 
too base and revolting to he dwelt upon. It was 
at first feared that Carr, ns a Scot, would espe- 
cially favour his own countrymen; hut this was 
not the ease, probably because the English lords 
and ladies could pay him best. “He even ap- 
peared to he endeavouring to forget his native 
country, and his father’s house, having none of 
note about him hut English. But, above all, 
was Sir Thomas Ovcrbury his Pythias.”}: " This 
close friendship, which ended in the murder of 
Ovcrbury, commenced with Carr’s first appearance/ 
at court ; ain\ it became the custom to bribe and 
flatter Sir Thomas, on account of the influence lie 
had with his friend. Cecil and Suffolk, who were 
rivals, tried hard which should engross him and 
make him their monopoly. All this seems to have 
inflated Ovcrbury, who was otherwise moderate 

• “ Lord 1" uxcluims Sir Antliony Weldon, “ how the great men 
flocked then to see him. and to oiler to his shrine in such almndnnee, 
tliut the king was foiced to lay a restraint, lest it might retard hi» 
recovery by spending hi* spirits. And, to facilitate l he cure, care 
was taken for a choice diet for himself and chirurgeons with his 
attendants, and no sooner recovered but a proclaimed iuvounte.” 

t “ I think sonic nue should teach him English too; for, as lie is 
a Scottish lad, ho hath much need of better language ."-- Jitter of 
lord Thomas Howard to Sir John hnrnnfion. Nng. Ant, 
t^Weldon, 
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and canning, and a man of excellent parts. But 
it was not until after the death of (’ceil, in 1612, 
that the minion was allowed to take his flight to 
the pinnacle of honour, and to become a sort of 
dictator both in the court and the kingdom. 

a.d. IGOSj 1609. — All the rest of Europe might 
despise the personal character and the timid policy 
of the English monarch ; hut there was one infant 
republic obliged, by circumstances winch lie bad 
not made, to look to James with anxiety and awe. 
This was the government of Holland and the 
United Provinces, some of the keys to which lie 
held in the cautionary towns of Flushing, Brill, 
and Uammekcns. At one moment there w as a re- 
port that James was in treaty with Philip III. for 
the sale of those places winch the Dutch had not 
been able or willing to redeem with money ; and 
after concluding his treaty of peace with Spam, by 
which he hound himself to he neutral, lie had pei- 
mitled troops to he levied in England for the ser- 
vice of the Spaniards and the Archduke Albert, 
who yet flatten'd himself with hopes of reducing 
the free States. Soldiers of fortune and volunteers, 
•hieily Papists, passed over to the Low Countries, 
to endeavour to undo what their Pi otestaut coun- 
trymen had done in the time of Elizabeth. 
But the temper of the English nation made it 
dangerous to derange the great Protestant scheme 
of the pieced mg reign, or to espouse the cause of 
the Spaniards against the Dutch; and Cecil, to 
whom was left almost the entiie management of 
foreign polities, apprehended that, if the war should 
he once finished in the Netherlands, it might be 
transferred bv Philip to Ii eland. The Earl of 
Tyrone, who had incurred the suspicion of plan- 
ning a new insurrection, hud found it expedient to 
flee from his native country, and throw himself 
upon the protection of the Spaniards, who treated 
lnm as a sovereign prince, and allowed lnm liberal 
pensions. Thus Philip hud a lirchand always 
ready to throw into Irelund. Cecil had the spirit 
to resent this conduct. “ Tell them,” he wrote 
to Sir Charles Cornwallis, the English ambas- 
sador at Madrid, C( tlmt, when the King of Spam 
shall think it time to begin witli Ireland, the king, 
niy master, is more likely than ever Queen Eliza- 
beth w r as to find a wholesome place of the King of 
Spain’s where he would he loth to hear of the 
English, Imd to show the Spaniards that shall be 
sent into Ireland as fair a way as they w r ere taught 
before.”* Luckily, however, Philip was not much 
more warlike than James, and eqmflly poor: Ty- 
rone was allowed to go into Italy to live upon the 
bounty of the pope ; and Ireland, for the present, . 
was left rpiiet. r £heve was a deal of insidious 
diplomatizing on all sides — for France (which was 
an ally of Holland), England, and Spain, had each 
its views and interests, and the new republic itself 
was by no means remarkable for sincerity or plain 
dealing. In the end, the archduke either made or 
listened to an overture to negotiate separately with 
the Dutch, upon the basis of their independence, 

* Winwood. 
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without communicating with James, who would fain 
have 'held himself as aihitrator, or with an\ other 
parly. When a truce was agieed upon with the 
archduke, the Dutch, in the month of April, 1607, 
informed the King of France that they had opened 
negotiations for a definitive peace with Spain, and 
invited their ally, llenry, to participate with them 
in the treaty. Three months after, the Stales eon- 
descended to give, in a foimal manner, the same 
information and the same invitation to the King 
of England. The vanity of James must have 
been liuit, but he acceded with alacrity, and 
joined himself with Henry IV., as mediator and 
guaiantee. TheJ, l ague became the scene of ap- 
parently endless negotiations ; but, at last, on the 
29th of March, 1009, a truce was concluded for 
twelve years between Spain and the new republic 
— a tmee equivalent to a peace. By this treaty 
the brave and persevering Hollanders, after a 
forty years’ war, obtained from their tyrannical 
masters entno independence, liberty to trade to 
the Indies, and the closing of the. Scheldt. James 
got for himself the acknowledgment of a debt of 
818,000/., us the sum total of wlmt was due to the 
English crown; and the promise of the States to 
discharge this debt by annual instalments of 
00,000/. each; the first payment to he made two 
years after the date of this ticaty. In the mean 
while, and until liquidation, James was to retain 
possession of Flushing, Brill, and Rammekens.* 
The grand merit — perhaps the greatest of Eli- 
zabeth’s government — was its strict order and 
economy. This, as w r e have lcumrked before, 
enabled her to maintain her high notions of prero- 
gative, which were, however, on most public 
occasions, coloured over with kind and popular 
language, and varnished with dignity and graec.f 
But James was extravagant beyond all precedent, 
and he allowed the queen and his children, or the 
corrupt and greedy courtiers about them, to squan- 
der great sums, lie was always in want of money, 
aiul, people naturally looked more narrowly into 
the pretensions of a pauper king (though heaven- 
descended) who had always his hands in their 
pockets, or wanting to have them there. They 
also saw the court exposed and humiliated in 
various ways. In the third year of his reign lie 
could neither pay his servants, dor decently sup- 
ply his own table. The treasurer, Lord Dorset, 
was stopped in the streets , by the servants of the 
household, who wanted their wages, and the pur- 
veyors refused further supplies till they should be 
settled with. Upon the death of the Earl of Dor- 
set, in 1008, the Earl of Salisbury (Cecil) suc v 
cecded to the post of treasurer, still retaining Iub 
secretaryship of state. The Earl of Northampton, 
w ho became lord privy seal about the same time, had 
considerable authority or influence with the king; 
but Cecil might be regarded now as prime minister, 

* II ymer.— Birch, Neg, — Stow. tP 

+ " lour queen (Elizabeth! tliil talk of her wibjedi’ Jove, ami 
aneetkui, ami, iu good truth, she aimed well ; our king t.dketh of <- 
hia subjects' fear and subjection, and herein I think lie dc% well too, 
as lung at tt holdeth good."~~ Lord, T. Howard to Harrington, Nug, 
Ant. 
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or sole acting minister, of England. He found the 
treasury empty, hut fortunately a portion of the 
subsidies had not yet been paid in and spent. This 
money was something to stand by, and his fertile 
minfi devised other means of raising supplies with- 
out consent of parliament. James, as we have seen, 
pretended to an authority paramount to all parlia- 
ments ; in his theory the property of the subject 
was always the property of the king ; and Cecil’s 
political conscience did not prevent his labouring 
to establish all this in practice. Monopolies more 
oppressive than any that had preceded them were 
established and bartered ; a right of fishery off the 
coasts of England and Scotland was sold to the 
Dutch ; a feudal aid of "twenty shillings on each 
knight’s fee was levied by an old law, and du- 
ties, were imposed upon the import and export 
of goods by the prerogative alone, without any re- 
ference even to the sanction of parliament. In 
the latter course Dorset had begun before him, by 
laying an import duty oil Corinth raisins, or cur- 
rants, by letters-patent. Bates, a Turkey mer- 
chant, resisted payment. lie was proceeded 
against in the Court of Exchequer, where the 
barons decided for the crown, and laid down a 
right of taxation in the king without parliament, 
which was highly satisfactory to James and his 
ministers. With this precedent before him, Cecil 
went boldly to work, and imposed duties upon 
various kinds of goods by orders under the great 
seal. But all these sources of revenue were not 
sufficient to supply James’s expenditure, and he 
was driven by his necessities to call together his 
parliament, which had been prorogued some thirty 
months. 

a.d. 1610. — The Houses began their session on 
the 14th of February, when Cecil represented to 
the Lords, instead of causing it to be represented 
to the Commons, that the king’s necessities were 
such as to call for an immediate supply. Neither 
time nor anything else was gained by this irre- 
gular mode of proceeding, and the minister was 
brought to a dead pause by the murmurs of the 
Commons, who took up the question of taxation 
and duty-making. Several of the members had 
siftbd the legal authorities, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that the decision of the Barons of the 
Exchequer in the case of Bates was illegal. Hake- 
will and Yelverton made two elaborate speeches 
to this effect, and they were lamely answered by 
Baco?* and Sir John Davis, who sustained the 
cause of prerogative. The country gentlemen 
were made to feel that, if the court were allowed 
to impose duties on merchandise as it chose, it 
would soon levy taxes on their lands in the same 
arbitrary manner, and the opposition became re- 
solute and clamorous. James intimated, by a 
message, that they must not talk upon such sub- 
jects ; but it appears that they talked louder than 
ever. He. then called both Houses before him at 
Whitehall, and delivered to them a long lecture, 
which was at once blasphemous .and ridiculous. 
“ Kings,” said this unroyal specimen, “ are justly 


called gods, for that they exercise q. manner or re- 
semblance of divine power upon earth; for, if you 
will consider the attributes of God, you shall sec 
how they agree in the person of a king. God hath 
power to create or destroy — to make or unmake— 
at his pleasure ; to give life or send death ; to judge 
all, and to be judged nor accountable to none; to 
raise low things and to make high things low at his 
pleasure ; and to God both soul and body are due. 
And the like power have kings • they make and 
unmake their subjects; they have power of raising 
and casting down, of life and of death, — judges 
over all their subjects, and in all causes, and yet 
accountable to none but Gbd only. They have 
power to exalt low things and abase high things, 
and make of their subjects like men of chess, — a 
pawn to take a bishop or a knight ; and to cry up 
or down any of their subjects as th«y do their 
money. And to the king is due J)oth the affection 
of the soul and the service of the body of his sub- 
jects.”* In the end he told them that it was 
sedition in subjects to dispute what a king might 
do in the plenitude of his power, — that kings were 
before laws, and that all laws were granted by 
them as matter of favour to the people. But, not- 
withstanding this parallelizing of himself with the 
divinity, the Commons .would not allow that he 
had any right to lay duties upon currants or broad- 
cloth without their consent, and they presented a 
strong remonstrance against his inhibitions. They 
claimed “ as an ancient general and undoubted 
right of parliament, freely to debate all matters 
which do properly concern the subject.” They 
did not take upon themselves to review the judg- 
ment given by the Court of Exchequer, but they 
desired to know the reasons whereon that judg- 
ment was grounded, “ especially as it was ge- 
nerally apprehended that the reasons of that judg- 
ment extended much farther, even to the utter 
ruin of the ancient liberty of this kingdom, and of 
the subjects’ rights of property in their lands and 
goods.”-|- They told him that the kings of this 
realm, with the assent of parliament, make laws 

• King James’* Work*. — Winwoodhs Memorials, — Journals. 

t Journals There was certainly a provocation to the veiv worst 
suspicions. The Chief Karon Fleming and ilinron Clerk had de- 
clared that" ilie king’s power it double ordinary aud absolute ; and 
these have several laws and ends 'lhatol the ordinary is for the 
profit of particular subjects, exercised in oidinaiy courts, and called 
common law, which cannot be changed in substance yuliout pin lift- 
men t. The king s absolute power is applied to no purlii nlar peisoti’s 
benefit, hut to tho general safety; aud tills is not directed by tlm 
rules of common law, lmt more properly termed policy and govern- 
ment, varying according to lus wisdom for the common good; and ^11 
tilings done withiu' those rules ure lawful. The matter in question is 
Mattel of stale, to be ruled according to pohsy by the lungs extra- 
ordmnry power. All customs (duties so called^ are the effects of 
loreigu commerce; but all affairs of commerce, and all treaties with 
foreign nations, belong to the king’s ub-olute power; he theieibio 
who lias power over the cause must have it also over the effect. The 
sea-ports are the king’s gates, which he may open and shut to whom 
lie pleases.” They asserted that the ancient customs on wine and 
word had originated in the king’s absolute power, ami not in a grant 
of parliament. But muny statutes had subsequently controlled this 
prerogative. In the reign of the great and warlike Edward III. It 
hail been settled by pallia mont that no new lmjiontion should bo 
kid on wool or leather: but one of the batons maintained that this 
did not bind Edward’s successors, for the right to impose such duties 
was u principal purl of the prerogative of the crown of England, 
which the king could not diminish. They extolled ihe king’s good- 
ness iu permitting the case to be argued at all, and taxed Bates anti 
Ins party with insolence in presuming tv dispute so clear a right.— 
SiatQ Trials.— Hallam’i Conti. Hist. 
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and talc's, and impose duties upon goods and 
merchandise, fiut not otherwise: that the people 
nl this kingdom had been ever care till to preserve 
these liberties and rights when anything had been 
done to prejudice them : that his majesty’s most 
humble Commons, following the example of their 
ancestors, and finding that Ins majesty, without 
advice or consent of parliament, had lately, in 
time of peace, set both greater impositions, and far 
more' in nuinbct, than any of his ancestors had 
ever done in times of war, with all humility pre- 
sumed to petition that all impositions set without 
assent, of parliament should be cpiite abolished 
and taken away, and that Ills majesty, in imitation 
ol lus noble progenitors* would he pleased that a 
law hi' made during this session of parliament, 
declaring that all impositions or duties set, or to be 
set, upon J*is people, their goods or merchandise, 
Sfi*e only hv common consent of parliament,, are, 
and ever shall he, void.* This was gall and 
wuj i u wood to James* hut the Commons did more 
than petition ; — they passed a hill taking away 
impositions. This, however, was rejected by the 
holds, who were not disposed to do anything to 
check the march of absolutism ; and the bench of 
bishops were always icady to find texts in Scrip- 
tin e for the support of the prerogative. The 
whole high chinch pur ty had by this time gone 
1 or into the dmne right, and had adopted the 
theory that the king’s power was of God, and 
that of the parliament only of man. Bancroft, 
the pinnate, would fain have been a sort of Pro- 
testant Bechet, hut the circumstances of the times 
induced him to seek for power, not by opposing 
the sovereign, hut by making the church a 
sharer in the royal prerogative. In his eyes 
it seemed as a consequence, that if kings were 
esteemed as being of God, the bishops also, 
being appointed by him, might claim the divine 
tight under him, and that the crown and the mitre 
should he alike above law. The ecclesiastical 
courts were daily encroaching on the temporal 
courts; and the established clergy were never 
tired of repeating that the king’s authority was 
paramount m his own courts, and that all juris- 
diction, spirited and temporal, belonged to him. 
By these pretensions the church exasperated s«mc 
°1 thy judges, who thenceforward began to regard 
the Puritans with a less severe eye; and at the 
Nunn* time the common lawyers, wfio had always 
' )(, en jealous of the ecclesiastical courts, watched 
their encroachments more keenly titan ever. One 
Doctor Cowell, a high churchman, who was 
patronised by the archbishop and eulogised by the 
king, brought they tern pest to a head, though un- 
fortunately its bursting did not purify the atmo- 
sphere of court or church. In his Interpreter, or 
Law Dictionary, which was dedicated to Bancroft, 
this man explained to the unlearned that the king 
was solutus d legibus (untied from laws), — that he 
Was above all law by his absolute power, — and 
though in the making of laws he might admit the 

Somers’s Tracis. 


parliament, or three estates unto council, this was 
not of -constraint, hut of his own benignity, or by 
veason of the promise made upon oath at the tune 
of his coronation. But never was jesuit. made to 
give less value to an oath than this learned doctor 
gave to the coronation oath of an English momu eh. 
“ Although/ 1 he says, “ at his coronation he 
take an oath not to alter the laws of the land, jet, 
this oath notwithstanding, he may alter or sus- 
pend any particular law that seeiueth hurtful to 
the public estate. Thus much, in short, because 
1 have heard some to he of opinion that the law’s 
are above the king.” And in treating of parlia- 
ment, the doctor declares, — “ Of these, two one 
must, he true, either that, the king is above the 
parliament, that is, the positive laws of his king- 
dom, or else that he is not an absolute king; and 
therefore though it he a merciful policy, an<f also 
a politic mercy, not alterable without great peril, 
to make laws by the consent of the whole realm, 
because so no part shall have cause to complain of 
a partiality, yet simply to hind the prince to or by 
these laws were repugnant to the nature and con- 
stitution of an absolute monarchy.” And as if 
this were not enough, in that part of his dictionary 
where he explains the word pierogative, the doctor 
sa\s that “the king, by the custom of this king- 
dom, maketh no laws without the consent of the 
three estates, though he may quash any law con- 
cluded of by them:” and that he “holds it m- 
rontrollahlc that the king of Kiiglnnd is an absolute 
king.” The Commons were incensed at this hold 
hook, and they requested a conference with the 
Ijorda upon it in order to punish its author. The 
Ijonls consented, and the conference was managed 
on the part of the Lower Mouse by Sir Francis 
Bacon, who could shift and change like Proteus, 
and he all for pierogative one hour and all for par- 
liamentary rights the next. James shrunk before 
the storm, and made a scape-goat of his learned 
doctor, who had only expressed the king’s own 
opinions without his blasphemy. Cowell was sent 
to prison for a short time, and his hook, which had 
been publicly sold with impunity, was suppressed 
by the king’s proclamation. The Commons, with 
exceeding great joy, returned thanks. 

On coming into the office of lord treasurer, 
Cecil had found that the king's debts amounted to 
1,300,000?., while his ordinary expenditure Was 
calculated to exceed his revenue by 81,000/. at 
least. He had i educed the debt by about two- 
thirds; but he saw it. accumulating afresh. He 
roundly proposed a perpetual yearly revenue to he 
granted, once for all, by parliament ; and, as the 
price of this vote, lie promised in the king’s name 
that every grievance should he redressed and other 

• Journals of Commons and Lords,— Par!. Ill *t.—W'in wood .— 
R. Cokes Detection. Coke snys that the Commons took tire and 
intended to have pioceeded severely against Cowell; hut the kin# 
interposed, and promised to call in the books by prqdamntion, as he 
did, but they were out, and the proclamation oould not call them m, 
•but only served to make them more taken notire of. He t*lls us 
that there were many others published to the samt* purposes ancP 
among them, one by ’Black wood, who concluded that f^iu English 
were all slaves by reason of the Normutt Conquest 1 
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St. Jam Mi's Paf.ace and City of Westminster (Temp. Jamos I.) Viewed from the Village of Cliating. 
From an anctout Picture engraved in Nicholls s Progres%cs. 


modes of raising money abandoned. The Com- 
mons instantly brought forward a host of griev- 
ances: the minister and the courtiers wished them 
to vote the money first and complain afterwards, 
but they stuck to their grievances. One of the 
most important of these was the ecclesiastical 
High Commission Court, a most arbitrary tri- 
bunal, which fined and imprisoned, — passed sen- 
tence without appeal, — constantly interfered with 
men’s domestic concerns and their civil rights, 
and in its ordinary procedure despised the rules 
and precautions of the common law. Another 
glaring abuse was the king’s attempting to do 
everything by bis own proclamation. James, in- 
deed, might have been called the King of Pro- 
clamations. The Commons told him that there 
was nothing “which they have accounted moie 
dear and precious than this, — to be guided and 
governed by the certain rule of the law, which 
giveth both to the head and members that which of 
right belongeth to them, and not by any uncertain 
or arbitrary form of government.” They told 
him that it was the indubitable right of the people 
of this kingdom not to be made subject to any 
punishment that shall extend to their lives, lands, 
bodies, or goods, other than such as arc ordained 
by the common law of this land, or the statutes 
made by their common consent in parliament. 
They then ’complained that it had been attempted 
to make Toyal proclamations take the place of 
law : that proclamations had been of late year§ 
•much more frequent than ‘they had ever been 
before, extending to liberty, property, inheritances, 


and livelihoods of men; some of them tending to 
alter the law; some made shortly after a session 
of parliament for matter rejected in the same 
session ; some ordering punishments to be in- 
11 ieted before lawful trial and conviction ; some 
referring the punishment of offenders to courts of 
arbitrary discretion ; some to support oppressive 
monopolies, &e. “By reason whereof,” continued 
the Commons, “ there is a general fear conceived 
and spread amongst your majesty’s people, that 
proclamations will, by degrees, grow up and in- 
crease to the strength and nature of laws, whereby 
not only that ancient happiness and freedom will 
he much blemished (if not quite taken iniay), 
which their ancestors have so long enjoyed ; but 
the same infiy also (in process qf time) bring a 
new form of arbitrary government upon the realm : 
and this their fear is the more increased by.occa- 
siou of certain hooks lately published, which 
ascribe a greater power to proclamations than 
heretofore had been conceived to belong unto 
them ; as also'by the care taken to reduce all the 
proclamations made since your majesty’s reign 
into one volume, and to print them in such form 
as acts of parliament formerly have been, and 
still are used to be, which scemeth to imply a pur- 
pose to give them more reputation and more esta- 
blishment than heretofore they have had.”* The 
Commons, after giving a list of James’s arbitrary 
proclamations, proceeded to complain of the delay 
of the courts of law in granting writs of prohibi- 
tion and habeas corpus , and of the jurisdiction of 
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the council of Wales over the four bordering shires 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Salop, 
which it was pretended were included within their 
Authority as Marches of Wales. Their other 
chief grievances were the Duke of Lennox’s patent 
for searching and sealing new drapery, mono- 
polies of wine, licences and taxes recently set 
upon all public* houses, and a tax or duty upon 
sea-coal. 

The lofty, thc.firm and moderate tone of this 
petition of grievances ought to have warned 
James that the spirit of the Commons was under- 
going a great, change, and that whatever had been 
their timidity and servility under the House of 
Tudor, they would now aim at occupying their 
cheated and proper position in the constitution, 
lint James, though alarmed and in dreadful want 
of their nymey, clung fast to his prerogative, 
an*l thought to satisfy them with civil words and 
paltry concessions. With regard to the Court of 
lligh Commission, which probably indisposed the 
minds of a greater number of his subjects than any 
other single cause, he would not cede a line. As 
t<* the proclamations, he vouchsafed to promise 
that they should never exceed wlmt the law war- 
i anted. The royal licences to public-houses lie 
generously agreed to revoke. But the Commons, 
who maintained that he had no right to lay it on, 
would not \ote lum a perpetual revenue in ex- 
change for this tax upon victuallers, and there 
whs a pause exceedingly distressing to the needy 
king. 

There remained certain parts of his royal pre- 
rogative which the Commons had hardly ventured 
to dispute; hut ns the minister spoke of “retri- 
bution ” for “ contribution,” they came under dis- 
cussion. These were the matteis of wardship, 
tenure by knight service, and the old grievance 
of purveyance. The Commons got the Lords 
to discuss the several subjects with them in 
committees of conference, and Cecil showed a 
willingness to bargain for the surrender of these 
feudal sources of revenue in exchange for a 
lived annual sum. But it was soon found that 
James, though willing to give up wardship and 
purveyance, w*is exceedingly reluctant to part 
with tenure by knight service, holding it to* he 
highly indecorous that his nobility and gentry 
should hflld their lands on the same ignoble tenuie 
as base people. Still, however, the Commons 
thought the concessions lie was willing to make 
well worth the purchasing. It remained to 
lix the price# James asked 300,000/. per annum 
as a full composition for abolishing the right 
of wardship, and for taking away all purvey- 
ance, with some other concessions.* This was 
thought, too dear, and, after a good deal of 
haggling, the king reduced it to 220,000/. per 
annum. The Commons, under the threat of 
a dissolution, hade up to 200,000/., mid the 
court gladly closed with them at that price. But 

* A mont; these w an tli^ otlhnia lijjlit of ink'! t ie: or in llir mill* 
navi's oi mf.uii* mill vtiluws.. 


parliament had to guard itself against. the pre- 
rogative, which had been held up as beyond the 
control of statute ; and they had also to devise by 
wJiat means the 200,000/. per annum should he 
levied. They were resolved to he slow. and 
cautious; their session had been already pro- 
longed to the middle of July, and it w'as therefore 
agreed that they should vote something to meet 
the king’s immediate exigencies, and resume the 
subject after prorogation. All that the Commons 
voted was an aid of one subsidy and one-tenth ; 
upon which they were prorogued to the month of 
October. When they met again, James was as- 
tonished and irritated to find that the Commons 
were in a less complying Juimour than hcfoic. I le 
wanted to concede less than lie had promised : 
they insisted upon having more than they had 
bargained for. During the recess they had* re- 
flected seriously on the growing extravagance of 
the king and the rapacity of his courtiers. They 
suspected that the king would not keep his pari of 
the bargain; they saw that no redress was to he 
expected as to ’the tyranny of the ecclesiastical 
courts, — that, illegal customs were still exacted at 
the out-ports, — that proclamations were, to have 
the force of acts of parliament. In this frame of 
mind (and there was a large party that had brooded 
with horror or disgust over James’s blasphemous 
boastings) they declared their reluctance to voting 
the 200,000/. per annum without a better assur- 
ance of an equivalent in substantial reforms. 
James, who never doubted of the efficacy of his 
mischievous intermeddling and insulting oratory, 
summoned them to a conference ; and about thirty 
members waited upon his majesty at Whitehall. 
The king desired them to make a direct answer to 
some questions which he should put to them. The 
first was, Whether they thought lie was really in 
want of money, as his treasurer and chancellor of 
the exchequer had informed them i* “Whereto, 
when Sir Francis Bacon had begun to answer in a 
more extravagant style than his majesty did de- 
light to hear, he picked out Sir llenry Neville, 
commanding him to answer, according to his con- 
science. Thereupon Sir llenry Neville did di- 
rectly answer, that he thought his majesty w^s in 
want. ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘tell me whether it 
helongeth to you, that are my subjects, to relieve 
me or not.’ 1 To this,’ quoth Sir Harry, ‘ l must 
answer with a distinction: where your majesty’s 
expense groweth by the commonwealth, wc are 
hound to maintain it; — otherwise not.’ A*hd so, 
continuing lus speech, he gave a note, that in tins 
one parliament they had already given four sub- 
sidies ami seven fifteenths, which is more tlmn 
ever was given by any parliament, at any time, 
upon any occasion ; and yet, withal, they had no 
relief of their grievances. Then was his majesty 
instant to have him declare what their grievances 
were. ‘ To all their grievances/ said Sir Harry, 

4 1 am not privy, hilt of those that havc^ome to my 
knowledge I will ma£e recital.’ And so began tci* 
say that, in matter of justice, they could*iot have 
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an equal proceeding (aiming, perhaps, at his 
majesty’s prerogative, nullum tempus occurret 
regi ) ; and then, falling upon the jurisdiction fd* 
the inarches of Wales, Sir Herbert Croft took the 
wori\ out of his mouth, otherwise it was thought 
Sir Harry, being charged upon his conscience, 
would have delivered his judgment upon all, in 
what respect soever it might be taken.”* 

James now prorogued the parliament for nine 
weeks, a time which, by his orders, was employed 
by the court party in “ dealing every one with his 
friends und acquaintance in the House, to work 
them to some better reason. ”*f But the Commons 
would not be so wrought upon ; they were resolute 
not to replenish “the ryyal cistern” without a 
guarantee; and this made the king determine that 
they should not meet again to question his prero- 
gative without filling his exchequer. J “ For being 
now seasoned with seven years’ knowledge in bis 
profession here, he thought he might set him up 
for himself, and not be still journeyman to the 
lavish tongues of men that pried too narrowly into 
the secrets of his prerogative, which are mysteries 
too high for them, being arcana imperii , Jitter to 
he admired than questioned. But the parliaments 
were apprehensive enough that these hidden mys- 
teries made many dark steps into the people’s 
liberties ; and they were willing, by the light of 
law and reason, to discover what was the king’s, 
what theirs; which the king, unwilling to have 
searched into, after five sessions in six years* time, 
dissolved the parliament by proclamation. ”§ 

The dissolution took place on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1611, not a single act having been passed 
in the late session. In the preceding month of 
November, while the king was smarting under his 
disappointments and reviling all parliaments, the 
primate Bancroft, departed this life, as much ap- 
plauded by the high church party as lie was con- 
demned by the puritans ami all classes of dis- 
senters. The orthodox Clarendon afterwards de- 
clared that “his death was never enough to be 
lamented,” — 'that be “ understood the church ex- 
cellently, and bail almost rescued it out of the 
hands of the Calvinian party, and very much 
subclued the unruly spirit of the non-conformists 
by and after the conference at Hampton Court”\\ 
During the stormy debates of these last sessions, 
Bancroft had done his best to defend bis church 
from the reformers, and to encourage the king in 
his prerogative course. In the month of May lie 
addressed a long epistle to James, complaining 
bitterly of a “bill in hand against pluralities,” 
wjiich bill, he adds, “ is the same that, for above 
forty years, from parliament to parliament, hath 
been rejected, and that very worthily.” After de- 
fending pluralities on the ground that there were 
many livings which, taken singly, were insufficient 
for the support of a worthy preacher, he said, 
“We that are bishops will do our btfst (as herc- 

t * tfinwaoil. Memorials. ^ Id. \ I»l. 
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tofore we have to our powers endeavoured) for the 
increasing of a learned ministry ; hut we may 
never yield to any course that shall procure, ap- 
parently, their utter overthrow, as to expect that; 
they should still make brick without dnniimlimg 
their task, when their straw is withhold from 
them, and they shall he driven to gather stubble 
in the fields.” lie felt assured that the benefices 
would not he made sufficient living for the 
preachers without some attempt either against 
cathedral churches or for the diminishing of the 
bishops’ revenues ; and here he came to the point 
with the king, greatly fearing that his poverty 
might force James into compliances. “ More- 
over,” he adds, “upon the advantage of your 
majesty’s great necessities at this time, 1 do fore- 
see, and partly already perceive, that many things 
will he pressed upon your majesty against the 
clergy by the Lower House of pailiument, as 
hoping, now oi never, to obtain that which divers 
of them for many years have ‘aimed at ; and that 
your majesty, for the gaining of your own ends 
towards your supply and support, may he inclined 
to give more way unto them theicm than, I juilg' , 
may stand with the. good continuance of that state 
of tins church, wherein you found it to he must 
royally upheld by the late queen (of most wmtliy 
memory), and hath since been likewise maintained 
by your most excellent majesty accordingly , with a 
very great increase of many singulai benefits and 
most princely favours towards it. But myself, 
with the rest of your majesty’s bishops and the 
whole clergy, do so fully repose our trust and 
assurance in your majesty’s most, royal und 
Christian affection towards ns, as we know that 
all the cunning and sleight m the world shall 
never he able to work your highness to the ap- 
probation and allowance of anything that may 
either tend to our unjust reproach or to the pre- 
judice of religion, which hitherto hath more 
nourished in England than m all the chinches 
besides of Christendom ; considering that all the 
] dots and practices at this time designed against 
us may easily he met with by the observation of 
your own rules and directions, delivered so oft 
this session to the Lower* House h L v the lord trea- 
surer.” In this same letter Bancroft enclosed the 
copy of a Hill against the proceedings of the High 
Commission Court, telling the king that, though it 
had been rejected the two last sessions of this 
parliament by the Lords, it had ugain passed the 
Lower House; and had been read upon the pre- 
ceding Saturday, by the lord chancellor’s appoint- 
ment, to the Upper House. The primate was in 
an agony about this hill, “Your majesty,” c 
says, “ in perusing of it, shall find it to stretch 
very far, neither f regarding some statutes yet in 
force nor the authority either of your majesty’s 
convocations (representing in former times the 
Church of England) or of your highness, the chief 
and supreme governor of it. The last session hut 
one sundry of your bishops, in a great committee, 
answered all those reasons that were then thought 
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fit to lie alleged for the passage of this hill. Rut 1 
all is one ; reason or no reason, it foreeth not ; it 
is importunity and opportunity that is relied upon, 
^iiul Ave must again endure a new brunt to no pur- 
pose, except your majesty shall he pleased to pre- 
vent it; and I think it very necessary you should 
so do, for the avoiding of public scandal, if your 
majesty’s supremacy should now again be called 
in question, as of necessity it must be, if the 
authors of this hill do stand to the justification of 
it uirumst us. 1 most humbly beseech your most 
excellent majesty to pardon this my boldness, — 
sacerdotis vox debet cue libera , — and 1 could 
not but. condemn myself, being Archbishop of 
Canterbury, if I should not with all my stiongth, 
and for the preventing of future mischief, stand up 
in the gap which is sought to he made in the very 
form and ffime of the church, and likewise plead 
in <(he best suit I am able before so mighty, so 
learned, so provident, so leligious, and so wise a 
k iiil!, for so well a* settled and worthy form of 
leligion, and for so godiv, so learned, and so pain- 
ful a cleigy, whom vour majesty shall ever have at 
y*mr commandment, most loyal, most faithhil sub- 
jects, and al\\a\s, m their divine meditations and 
praveis, yom daily oiators” Rut notwithstanding 
this laudation of James’s religion, Bancroft knew 
very well that he was more eager for money than 
for the praveis of his bishops; and about two 
mouths aftei, to cntoiee his arguments and to pre- 
vent any enactment against the High Commission 
Court, he wrote a comfortable letter to his ma- 
jesty to intimate that the bishops and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury assembled m convocation, 
“ considering his majesty’s most princely favour 
towards them and his present wants, notwithstand- 
ing there was mi old subsidy of four shillings m 
the jmund behind unpaid, lmd veiv willingly, 
readily, and with one consent, granted to his 
majesty a new subsidy of six shillings m the 
pound, and had so ordered the payment of it with 
the former as that they might he both in lus ex- 
eheijuer within one year and a half.”* James 
received this liberal grant very joyfully, and the 
hill, which had passed the Commons, was of course 
thrown out in the Lords.* Immediately after this 
Archbishop Biiiieroft died. To the surprise of ntost 
people who were unacquainted with certain services, 
Loth scefbt and public, which he had rendered to 
the king in a recent visit to Scotland, Doctor 
George Abbot, only eighteen months a bishop, was 
now promoted to the primacy. Alfliot, instead of 
being a high churchman like Bancroft, was strongly 
nuhued with Presbyterian or Calviuistic principles, 
and disposed, not merely to tolerate, but to pa- 
tronise the puritan preachers, whom lus pre- 
decessor had so harshly repressed. In the words 
<>f Clarendon, who takes the least favourable view 
of his character, and who is disposed to attribute 
the growth of puritariism and disaffection to his 
t'ond net as bead of the Anglican Church under 

* DulrympU* ( Lord Hasps'), Memorials and Letters udulimr to tlie 
llintoiy ol Britain in tho reign ut .lames 1. 


James, Abbot “considered Christian religion no 
otherwise than as it abhorred and reviled poperv, 
ami valued those men most who did that the most 
furiously. For the strict observation of the dis- 
cipline of the church, or the conformity UJ> the 
articles or canons established, he made little in- 
quiry, and took less care; and having lumsei 
made a very little progress in the ancient and 
solid study of divinity, he adhered only to the 
doctrine of Calvin, ami for his sake did not think 
so ill of that discipline as ho ought to have done. 
But if men prudently forebore a public reviling 
and railing at the hierarchy and ecclesiastical 
government, let their opinions and private practice 
he what it would, they v*»re not only secure from 
any inquisition of his, hut acceptable to him, and 
at least equally preferred by him.”* In this way 
the church became divided against itself; but Ihe 
intolerance of churchmen in general continued 
much the same, or, if there w ere ft difference, it, 
was seen in an increased hostility to papists arising 
out of the more ardent zeal of the Calvinists 

Perhaps they have somewhat overrated the 
delicate sensitiveness of his mind, or overlooked 
the diseased, crazy state of his liodyt (and lie was 
sixty-two or sixty-three years old when lie died) ; 
but historians have pretty generally attributed the 
death of Robert Feed, Fail of Salisbury, to the 
mortifications he experienced in this pailinmciit, 
and to the pecuniary embarrassments of the go- 
vernment which were consequent on the firmness 
of the Commons. Though his owm coffers weic 
well tilled, the treasury was empty, and he pio- 
hablv cntei lamed no verv sanguine hope of re- 
plenishing it by the sale of crown lands ami the 
raising of loans m the different countries hv send- 
ing privy seals, which latter exercise of the prero- 
gative was put m force with a trembling hand, lest 
“ that sacred seal should lie refused hij the desperate 
hard now of tho prejudiced jicople.” Whatever 
were tin* cause, the minister fell into a languid, 
hopeless state, and retired from business to drink 
the waters at Bath. lie. derived no benefit from 
the healing springs, and, on the 24th of May, 1612, 
he died, worn out and wretched, at Marlborough, 
on his wav hack to the court. Long suffifring 
had obliterated the cliarma of rank and honours, 
princely mansions, and wide estates, an enormous 
wealth, and a policy and ambition which had 
triumphed over ninny a formidable rival. In his 
last moments lie said to Sir Walter Cope,' — Fuse 
and pleasure quake to hear of death ; hut my life, 
full of cures and miseries, desireth to he dis- 
solved.” r Lis death was certainly not less wel- 
come to the great mass of the nation ; hut, in the 
worse that followed, people soon lamented the had 
rule of this remarkable son of a most remarkable 
father. Though heartless and perfidious, Cecil 
had abilities of the highest order; and though 
subservient and ready to erect Janjyys into an 

History of tho Groat itobolhon. 1 
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absolute monarch rather than lose favour and 
office by thwarting that prince’s vehement in- 
clinations, he had a sense of national dignity, and 
a system of foreign policy which would have saved 
England from degradation. The scoundrels who 
succeeded him had all his baseness and villany 
with none of his genius. 

Before Cecil found peace in his grave, the fate 
of an interesting victim, whose adventures furnish 
one of the most touching episodes in our history, 
lmd been scaled by a barbarous hand. The Lady 
Arabella Stuart, whose descent was a crime never 
to he forgiven, had been kept chielly about court 
ever since the trial of Raleigh and Cohham, who 
were said to have aimed, at her elevation to the 
throne, though it was proved that the young lady 
had absolutely nothing to do with their plot. In 
the disorderly and tasteless revelry of the court 
she had continued to cultivate a taste for elegant 
literature, not wholly neglecting the study of 
divinity, which James seems to have made fashion- 
able with both sexes, and nearly all classes of Ins 
subjects. It was her avowed preference of a 
single life that somewhat disarmed the dangerous 
jealousy of Elizabeth, though even in that queen’s 
reign her condition w r as a very unhappy one. 
James at one time, when he had neither wife nor 
children of his own, asked the hand of the Lady 
Arabella for his favourite Esme Stuart, Duke of 
Lennox, who was the lady’s cousin. Elizabeth 
not only forbade tins marriage, but she also im- 
prisoned Arabella, using very sharp and insulting 
language against James for his having dared to 
propose such a match. On the death of Eliza- 
beth, one of Cecil’s first cares was, as we have 
seen, to secure the person of the lady, and when 
James was safely and so easily seated on the 
throne, having now r children, he seems to have 
settled in his own mind that she should never be 
allowed to marry. In the following year a great 
ambassador came from the king of Poland, whose 
chief errand was to demand her in marriage for 
his master ; and at the very same moment there 
were indirect proposals made for Count Maurice, 
who claimed to be Duke of Gueldres. “ But,” 
saypthe courtly reporter of the latter news, 44 my 
Lady Arabella spends her time in lecture, reading, 
hearing of service, and preaching. . . . She will 
not hear of marriage.”* The pension James 
allowed her for her support was very irregularly 
paid ; t and it should appear that she Svas fre- 
quently reduced to very great distress for want of 
money. She was also, exposed to the persecutions 
other aunt, the Countess of Shrewsbury, a violent 
and vulgar woman, who appears to have been 
placed over her at times as a sort of Duenna. J ames 
thought it business worthy of him to settle these 
womanly quarrels; and, in 1608, lie did some- 
thing more, for he gave Arabella a cupboard of 
plate worttymore than 200/. for a new-year’s gift, 
and J 000 marks to pay hej debts, besides some 
} early addition to her maintenance^ “ want being 
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thought the cbiefest cause of her discontent- 
ment.”* Shortly after this, at some court festival, 
she renewed an acquaintance, which had begun 
in childhood, with William Seymour, son of Lord 
Beauchamp and grandson of the Earl of Here- 
ford.! If there had not been a tender affection 
before (and it is probable that there had been, and 
of an old standing), it npw sprung up, rapid and 
uncontrollable. In February, 1610, an arrangement 
of marriage between them was detected. Janies 
was alarmed in the extreme, for the Seymours also 
were descended from the royal blood of llenry 
Vll. : they might pretend, in some time of trou- 
ble, to the throne, and their claim would be 
wonderfully strengthened hv absorbing in it tlmt, 
of the Lady Arabella. The two lovers were sum- 
moned before the privy council. There, Seymour 
was reprimanded for daring to ally lwnnelf with 
the royal blood (his ow n blood was as royal ms 
Arabella’s), and they were both forbidden, on their 
allegiance, to contract marriage without the king’s 
permission. To escape imprisonment they pro- 
mised obedience ; but, in the following month of 
July, it was discovered that they wen; privately 
married. Instantly James’ issued his mandate, 
and Arabella was committed to the custody of Kir 
Thomas Parry, at Lambeth ; her husband to the 
Tower. Tins, their first confinement, was nol 
rigorous; the Lady was allowed to walk in a 
garden, and Seymour, who probably purchased 
the indulgence from his keepers, met her there, 
and in her own chamber. She also got letters 
conveyed to the queen, who interfered in her 
favour, and to other friends of rank and influence. 
But one morning she received the dismal news 
that she must remove forthwith to Durham. Sluy 
refused to quit her chamber; hut the officers 
carried her in her bed to the water-side, forced 
her, shrieking, into a boat, and rowed her up the 
river. Her agitation and distress of mind brought 
on a fever, and, by the time she reached Barnet, 
a physician declared that her life would he in 
danger if she were forced to travel farther. The 
doctor Availed upon the king with this intelligence. 
James observed, very sapiently, that itAvas enough 
to make any sound ma'a sick to *be carried in a 
bed in the manner she was. But his resolution 
Avas fixed that she should proceed to Durham, if 
lie were king. The doctor said 44 that'he made 
no doubt of the Lady’s obedience.” “Obedience 
is that required,” replied James. But lie soon 
relaxed his severity, and granted her permission to 
remain for a month at High gate fo»thc recovery 
of her health. At Highgate she was lodged in a 
gentleman’s house, and closely watched ; yet on 
the very day (the 3rd of June, 1611) that the 
Bishop of Durham, whose guest or prisoner she was 
to he, proceeded northward to prepare her lodging, 
she effected her escape, being assisted by tAvo 
friends, who were in correspondence with her hus- 
band in the Tower. 44 Disguising herself by draw- 
ing a great pair of French-fashioned hose over her 

• l-oilge, Illustrations, | S it unle, p, 3, note f. 
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petticoats, putting; on a man’s doublet, a man-like 
peruke, with loftg loeks over ber hair, a black bat, 
black cloak, russet boots with jred tops, and a rapier 
*>y ber side, she walked forth, between three and 
lour of the clock, with Markham. After they bad 
gone a- foot a mile and a half to a sorry inn, where 
Crompton attended with horses, she grew very 
sick and faint, s« as the ostler that held the stirrup 
said, that the gentleman 'would hardly hold out to 
London ; yet, beipg set on a good gelding, astride, 
in an unwonted fashion, the stirring of the horse 
brought blood enough inlo her face ; and so she 
rid on towards ’Blackwall.” There she found 
boats and attendants* who rowed her down the 
river to Gravesend, where a French bark lay at 
hffhd ready to receive ber. She expected to find 
her husband on board ; but though Seymour had 
stolen out f of the Tower in the disguise of a phy- 
sician, ho liad not i yet reached the vessel. After 
waiting for a shoH time, the French captain, who 
knew the seriousness of the adventure, became 
alaimod, and, in spite of the entreaties of the Lady, 
he hoisted all sail and put to sea. When Seymour 
reached the spot, lie found his wife was gone; hut 
lie got on board a collier, the captain of which 
agreed to land him on the coast of Flanders for 
40/. Meanwhile the intelligence of Arabella’s 
escape from llighgate had reached the palace. 
There, in an instant, all was alarm, hurry, and 
confusion, as if a new gunpowder-plot had been 
discovered. Couriers were dispatched in all di- 
rections, with orders to haste for their lives. Ships 
and boats w ere hurried down the Thames as if a new 
Armada were in the Channel. The alarm became 
the greater when, on dispatching a messenger to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, it was learned that 
Ins prisoner also had escaped. The privy council 
believed, or affected to believe, that church and 
state were in danger, — that the fugitives were 
going to the Spanish Netherlands, there to put 
themselves at the head of the papists, and then, 
aided by the pope, the king of Spain, and other 
Catholic sovereigns, to invade England. “ In this 
passionate hurry there w as a proclamation, first in 
very hitter terms, but, by my lord treasurer’s mo- 
deration, seasoned at thc.prmt. . . . There were 
likewise three letters dispatched in haste . . ^ to 
the king and queen regent of France, and to the 
arclufuW, all written witli harsher ink than now, 
if they were to do, I presume they should he, 
especially that to the archdukes, which did seem 
to pre-suppose their course tending* that way, and 
all three describing the offence in black colours, 
and pressing their sending hack without delay.”* 
Seymour got safe to shore, and was not sent hack : 
the poor Lady Arabella was less fortunate, being 
overtaken by a “ pink royal,” when about midway 
across the Channel. The Frenchman stood a 
sharp hut short action ; and when he lowered his 
flag, she as seized, carried back to the Thames, 
and then shut up in the Tow er. Her heart was 
breaking, yet she said she cared not for captivity 

• Vftnwool, Memorials. 


if her husband was safe. The advocacy of the 
queen,— her ow n eloquent appeals, w ere all throw n 
a^vay on James ; she never recovered her lihertv, 
and grief and despair made a wreck of her brilliant 
intellect. She died within the walls of the T<$ver, 
and in a pitiable state of insanity, on the 2*7111 of 
.September, If) 15.* 

James, who is described as dividing his time 
between his inkstand, his bottle, and his hunting, 
again took up the pen of controversy in Kill. 
As he was “ out in pursuit of hares,” a hook 
written by the Dutch divine, Conrad Vorstius, 
treating of the nature and attributes of the Divi- 
nity, was brought to him. He instantly left off 
hunting, and began readipg — and, with so critical 
an eye, that within an hour he detected and postd- 
ated a long list of what he called damnable here- 
sies. With not less activity he wrote to Winwflod, 
liis ambassador in the Low Countries, command- 
ing him to accuse Vorstius, before the States, of 
heresy and infidelity, and to signify to the States 
his utter detestation of those crimes, and of all by 
whom they -were tolerated. The Hollanders, who 
had recently elected this heresiarch to the pro- 
fessorship of Divinity at Leyden, vacant by the 
death of Arminius, were not inclined to give ear 
to this remonstrance from a foreign prince, and 
they intimated as much in a Tcspectful tone. 
Thereupon James, “ plying his inkstand again,” 
sent them an admonition in his own hand-writing. 
Assuming the tone of a ’ Protestant pope, having 
authority in spirituals over other countries than 
his own, he hade them remember that the King of 
England was the Defender of the Faith, and that 
it would he in his competency, in union with 
other foreign churches, to “ extinguish and re- 
mand to hell these abominable heresies.” He 
told them that this wretched Vorstius deserved to 
be burnt alive, as much as any heretic that had 
ever suffered. He left it to their own Christian 
wisdom to burn him or not; but as to allowing 
him, upon any defence or abnegation, to continue 
to teach and preach, it was a thing so abomi- 
nable, that he assured himself it could never enter 
into any of their thoughts. To all this the Hol- 
landers returned a very cool and a very evasive 
answer. Then James entered a public protest 
against the heresies of Vorstius, ahd informed the 
States that they must either give up their divinity 
professor, or forfeit the friendship of the King of 
England. Archbishop Abbot applauded th^ king, 
and urged him to adopt violent measures; and 
Winwood, the ambassador, who was equally 
zealous, thundered threats in the ears of the Dutch; 
but still the States refused to displace Vorstius, 
till he should be heard in his own defence. James 
put forth a short work, in French, of his own com- 
position, entitled, ‘A Declaration against Vor- 
stius.’f But, after all, he would have been de- 
feated in this warfare, if the Holland^ had not 

# * Lodge, Illustrations.— -Sir Henry Kill*, Original LeUm.-j-U W- 
son. — Aiktn, (’unit of King J&nies, &c.— WinwooJ^ Memorials. • 

t It was printed and dispersed over the continent in Pauicli, Litin, 
Dutch, and English. 
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been divided as to what was orthodoxy and what 
heterodoxy. A powerful sect and party, called 
the Gomarists,* hated Vorstius as much as Jame^, 
and Abbot and Winwood hated him, and, in the 
end r ,thc divinity professor was not only deprived 
of his place, hut expelled from Leyden to wander 
about in poverty and obscurity. During six or 
seven years he was obliged to conceal himself from 
his' intolerant opponents in Tergau ; and at the 
end of that period he was driven out of Holland, 
the synod of Dort having given a definitive judg- 
ment against him, and the States having sentenced 
him to perpetual banishment. At this said synod, 
which was held in 1G 19, the deputies from the 
clergy of England and Scotland were the principal 
promoters ot the proscription of Vorstius, t which 
was followed by the barbarous exile of seven hun- 
dred families who entertained his tenets. During 
two years the expelled professor disappeared from 
the world, being obliged to hide himself in very 
secret places ; for there were many men w r ho ima- 
gined that it would he doing a good deed to mur- 
der him. At last the Duke of Holstein offered 
him and the exiled families a secure asylum. He 
arrived at this haven of rest in the month of June, 
1622, but he soon quitted it for a surer and more 
lasting one — dying in the month of September of 
the same year. James was prouder of this victory 
than he would have been of winning battles like 
Crecy and Azincourt. Unfortunately, the contro- 
versy sharpened his temper ; and, as if to give the 
Dutch an example, he relighted the fires of Smith- 
field, being the last English sovereign to sign the 
writ de harelico comhurendo. Bartholomew Le- 
gute, who js described as an obstinate Arian heretic, 
was apprehended and examined by the king and 
some of the bishops, and then committed to New- 
gate. After lying a considerable time in prison he 
was tried before the Consistory Court, which, like 
the Bonners of former times, passed sentence upon 
him, as contumacious and obdurate, and delivered 
him over to the secular arm, to he burned ; and he 
was burned accordingly in Smithfield, on the 18th 
of March, 1012. On the lltli of April following, 
which was Easter eve, Edward Wightman, con- 
victed of heresy of a very multiform character, 
was burned at Litchfield.! A third victim was 
reaily for the fbtmes ; but it was found, notwith- 
standing the overflowing bigotry of many classes, 
that the mass of the nation could no longer look 
upon such executions with any other fellings than 
those* of horror and disgust, not unmixed, m some 
cases, with an admiration of the courage of the 
tjjifferers. The lawyers began to question whether 
the proceedings were strictly legal, and the bishops 
to doubt whether they were useful to their church. 

* After OomuriiN, Professor ut Leyden, the chief opponent of Armi- 
liius in the dispute about the decrees of God and the eflicaey oi 
grace. 

f liavle says, quietly, “ 11 yatlait dc la qlmrc de leur maltre , et de 
la reputation^ sn menre.” (The glory of their master and his repu- 
tation for learning were involved.)— Ihctionnane Critique. t 

t It should seem that Legate was Mutt is now called a Unitarian, 
ami that Wightman was cm zed ; for, in addition to his denying the 
Trinity, he said that he was the H<5!y Jqurit jnomised » Scripture. 


“The king accordingly preferred that .heretics 
hereafter should silently and privately waste them- 
selves away in prison.”* In other words, men 
were exposed to a slower and more cruel martyr- 
dom ; but there was no more burning in England. 

Sonic time before these events Henry IV. of 
France had fallen beneath the knife of an assassin. 
The treaty of the Hague, which wu k s signed in 
March, 1609, ran a risk of being broken as soon 
as made. John, Duke of ClevesJ uliers, and Berg, 
died without children, and the emperor seized the 
city of J uliers and laid claim to the whole suc- 
cession. The Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke 
of Newburg, and the Elcctiw of Saxony, pretended 
each to a better and an exclusive right. Religion 
as well as policy was involved in this dispute, it 
being deemed no less expedient for the Protestant 
interests to check the Roman church {Jhan to pre- 
vent the further extension of the wide dominions 
of the House of Austria. The Protestant princes 
of Germany and the States' of Holland formed a 
league with the kings of England and France, foi 
the support of the Protestant claimant, the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and for the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Juliers. On the other side weie 
the king of Spain, the archduke, and the other 
princes connected by family and religion. The 
Protestants of Germany and Holland agreed to 
furnish among them nine thousand foot and two 
thousand horse; the French king alike number, 
and the king of England four thousand foot. But 
Henry IV., who was indiflcient to the question ol 
religion, and who entertained fai wider views than 
the expulsion of the Austrians from Juliers, raised 
a splendid army of thnty thousand men, with a 
great train of artillery, and prepared all things lor 
taking the command in person. On the 1 4th of 
May, 1610, three days before that lived for his 
departure, aR he was on lus way to the arsenal, he 
was stabbed in a street' of Paris, by Francis Ka- 
vaillae, a young fanatic friar of the order of the 
Jacobins. t 

An opinion prevailed, or is said to have prevailed, 
among the French populace, that the king, who 
had allied himself with Protestants and heretics, 
was going to wage was against, the pope; and 
attempts were made at the time, and long after- 
wards, to connect the regicide with the court of 
Rome, with the court of Spain, with thfe Jesuits; 
but the murderer, even on the rack, maintained 
that he had had no accomplices or instigators 
whatever, and* that he had been carried to do the 
deed only by an instinct or impulse, which he 
could neither control nor explain. The truth ap- 
pears to be, that the monk was mad, and uncon- 
nected with any party either religious or political : 
but this did not save him from a horrible death, 
nor prevent James from persecuting more elmi-ply 
the English Catholics. In all this, however, James 
had the full consent of his parliament, which was 

* Fuller. 

t Three times before this fatal blow of Ravaillac, the life of Horny 
IV. hud been attempted by as»assin.s j bv Pierre Jluiriere, in i5U3,— 
by Pierre Oum, in 1597,— and by Join dt* PUle, a nmniac, in 1005. 
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then sifting, and which would readily have carried 
him to greater extremities. In Scotland, perhaps, 
more than in England, people were convinced that 
‘Henry had fallen a sacrifice to the Pope and the 
Jesuits, and that an attempt would be made on the 
sacred person of James. The Scottish privy coun- 
cil addressed a long letter to their most “ gracious 
and dread sovereign,” beseeching him (most un- 
necessarily) to have a Care of himself, and recom- 
mending him to»call up a body-guard of native 
Soots, that might attend him in all his huntings 
and games. “We cannot,” said they, “hut he 
much dismayed, and driven into a just fear 
thereby, to sec these last frogs, foretold in 
tl^c Apocalypse, thus sent out by the devil, 
and bis supporters on earth, to execute their hellish 
directions upon God’s own lieutenants; which 
damnable persons may think perhaps no time or 
occasion more prybably and likely for achieving of 
such a villany than when your majesty shall be 
at game abroad ; at Much time every one almost, 
albeit unknown, have heretofore been accustomed, 
upon pretence of seeing of the sport, to have more 
access near your sacred person than was expe- 
dient, which form cannot hereafter continue with- 
out too much likelihood of danger and peril; and 
in so far as your majesty’s guard are most of them 
unfit for any such purpose, and that in the time 
of your highness’s progress, the pensioners have 
not been much accustomed to attend, we could 
1 here fore wish that some should he especially de- 
signed for this intent only, and to he exempted 
I rum all other service or attendance, other than 
their waiting upon your majesty’s person in the 
time of your being abroad, at limiting, hawking, 
or any other pastime or game in the fields ; who, 
being to the number of some twenty gentlemen, 
umler the commandment and charge of that 
worthy nobleman the captain of your majesty’s 
guard, may be ever still attending your person, 
stopping and debarring all men from access, or 
coming in any sort near to your majesty, enduring 
your highness being abroad, except noblemen, 
your majesty’s own known servants, and such 
others as it shall please your majesty to call 
upon.”* • • 

By the death of Henry IV. the crown of Fraifce 
fell to his son, Louis XIII. — a weak boy, who 
never became a man in intellect or strength of 
character. During bis minority the post of regent 
was occupied by his mother, Mary de’ Medici, 
who soon undid the good which her husband had 
done to the French people, without reforming the 
morals of the court. It was her general system 
to pursue a course of polities directly contrary to 
that of Henry, who had been a most unfaithful 

* null yinple.- The lords of Uio Scottish council were too cautious 
|° l n *>t at the ltropncty of his majesty’s (spending less time in his 
'uiuuijj, fce. They told him, on the contrary, that they knew it 11 to 
necessary and expedient” lor the pregen at inn of Ins health, 
taut h« should '• continue his frequent exorcise* nUvond.the deserting 
'jhcieof ,oould not he without the hazard and dangei o! misming in- 
finity and sickness.” They Ousted "that He who holdcth the hi idle 
uithe devd’s mouth woyild never so loosen the reins as to allow of 
‘roy harm to him. the c hie Land greatest protector and nursing father 
'*1 U"d‘,« church.” 
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husband; but, notwithstanding this system, she 
adhered to the Protestant league, unci sent ten 
thousand men to join four thousand English who 
had landed on the continent, under the command 
of Sir Edward Cecil. These allies joined* ihr 
Dutch and Germans under the commands of the 
Prince of Orange and the Duke of Anhalt. The 
Austrians were presently driven out of Juliers; 
and as the emperor was not in a condition to renew 
the struggle, and as James and Mary de’ Medici 
were most anxious for peace, the tranquillity of 
Europe was not very seriously disturbed. 

While these events were passing abroad and at 
home, Robert Carr, the handsome Scotchman, was 
eclipsing every competitor in the English court. 
He was created Viscount Rochester in the month 
of March, 161 1 ; was made a member of the privy 
qouncil in April, 1612 ; and he received also ffom 
his lavish master the Order of the Garter. TTpon 
the death of the Earl of Salisbury (Cecil) he 
became Lord Chamberlain, that post being given 
Up to him by the Earl of Suffolk, who succeeded 
Cecil as Lord Treasurer. And as the post of 
Secretary remained vacant for a considerable time, 
the favorite did the duties of that office by means 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, whose abilities and expe- 
rience made up in part for his own deficiencies. 
Carr, Viscount Rochester, became in effect Prime 
Minister of England as much as Cecil had been, 
though nominally he held no official situation ; 
and his power and his influence were not decreased 
when the king nominated Sir Ralph Winwood and 
Sir Thomas Lake to he joint Secretaries of State ; 
for these men were not high and mighty enough 
to oppose the wishes of the favourite. But Sir 
Thomas Overbury, who on several accounts was 
distasteful to the king, became an object of Ids 
jealousy and hatred when James saw the entire 
confidence and affection which his minion reposed 
iu him. 

Prince Henry, the heir to the crown, had now 
entered his eighteenth year, and had been for 
some time the idol of the people. If his character 
is fairly described by bis contemporaries, he. was 
entitled to this admiration; but we cannot but 
remember the universal practice of contrasting*thc 
heir apparent with the actual occupant of the 
throne; and this prince’s untimely end may very 
well have produced some of that exaggeration 
which arises out of tenderness and hopeless regret. 
In person, in maimers, and in character, lie differed 
most widely from his father. He was comely, 
well made, graceful, frank, brave, and active. 
Henry V. and Edward the Black Prince were pr<v 
posed to him as models ; and it was the example 
of those warlike princes that he determined to 
follow. Though not absolutely averse to learning, 
spending two or three heure a day in his study, lie 
loved arms better than hooks. He employed a 
great part of his time in martial expenses, in 
handling the pike, throwing the bar, shooting whh 
the bow, vaultipg, and riding. He was a parti- * 
cular lover of horses, and what belonged to them, 

ii 
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Prince Henry and Loud JIahuinoton. 

From ;in old Picture al Earl Guildford'h, Wruxton. 


but not fond of hunting like his father ; and, when 
he engaged in it, it was rather for the pleasure of 
galloping his gallant steeds than for any which the 
dogs afforded him. It was not wonderful that he 
should have been annoyed by James’s pedantry 
and schoolmaster manners. His mother is said to 
have encouraged* this feeling, and to have repre- 
sented to him, out of contempt for his father, 
that so much learning was inconsistent with the 
character of a great general and conqueror, whicli 
he ought to be. One day, as he was tossing the 
pike, when the French ambassador asked him 
'whether he had any message for the king his 
master, Henry replied, “ Tell him what I am now 
doing.” He studied fortification, and at a very 
early age turned his attention to ships and sea 
matters. Sir Walter Raleigh, the brave and the 
scientific soldier and sailor, who was still languish- 
ing in thejkiwer, became an object of his enthu- 
siastic admiration ; and he was often heard to say 
that no other king but his father would keep such 
a bird in such a cage. All this was* when he was 


a mere child. It is remarked by an old writer, 
that he was too soon a man to he long lived. As 
he grew up he practised tilting, charging on horse- 
back, and firing artillery. He caused new pieces 
of ordnance to be cast, with winch, he learned to 
shoot at a mark. He was no less careful in fur- 
nishing himself with great horses of the best breeds, 
which he imported from all countries. , He de- 
lighted to converse with men of skill and expe- 
rience in wars, whether natives or foreigners ; and 
he entertained sn his household a celebrated Dutch 
engineer. It is quite possible that alj this warlike 
ardour and activity might have proved more fatal 
to his country than the pedantry and pusillanimity 
of his father ; hut the young spirits of England 
would hardly reflect on such a possibility. In 
other particulars Prince Henry was Btrikingly and 
studiously contrasted with his parent. James could 
never be quiet in church time, having always an 
eagerness to be preaching himself : Henry was a 
most attentive hearer of Bermons, and, instead of 
-disputing with them, was wtont to reward the 
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pieachdrs, — ny uncertain road to popularity, 
.lames was a most profane swearer, — Henry swore 
not at all ; and lie had boxts kept at his three 
houses — at St. James’s, Richmond, and Nonsuch 
— to receive the lines on profane swearing which 
he ordered to he strictly levied among his attend- 
ants. The money thus collected was given to the 
poor. “ Once when the prince was hunting the 
stag, it chanced the stag, being spent, crossed the 
road, where a butcher and his dog were travelling; 
the dug killed the stag, which was so great that 
the butcher could not carry him off : when the 
huntsmen and company came up, they fell at odds 
with the butclicr, and* endeavoured to incense the 
prince against him ; to whom the prince soberly 
answered, ‘What if the butcher’s dog killed the 
stag, what could the butcher help it ?’ They re- 
plied, * if tiis father had been served so, he would 
li;?ve sworn so us # no man could have endured it.* 
4 Away !’ replied the prince ; ‘ all the pleasure in 
the world is not worth an oath.* ”... His court 
ay as more frequented than the king’s, and by 
another sort of men ; so the king was heard to sav, 
'* Will he bury me alive ?” And the high-church 
favorites taxed him for being a patriot to the 
puritans. To the last-named class, indeed, he 
appeared as a ruler promised in the prophecies of 
Scripture, — as one that would complete the refor- 
mation of the Church of Christ. 

Henry the Eight nulled down the obbeyn and cells, 

Hut Ilenry the Ninth ihull pull dowu bishop* and bells, 

was a rhyme common in the mouths of the people, 
among whom the spirit of dissent gained strength 
in proportion to the efforts made to force them to 
conformity, and the monstrous growth of episcopal 
tyranny. Yet when the usual age for marrying 
princes arrived, his father, who was less parti- 
cular about any other point than about a high 
alliance, wished to marry Henry to a Catholic wife 
— a match which would have cost him the favour 
of the Puritans. A negotiation with Spain for the 
hand of the eldest infanta, was carried on for years, 
and when it grew languid or hopeless, James list- 
ened to an overture from Mary de’ Medici, the 
Queen-regent of France, who Yvas anxious for a 
marriage between Prinfcc Ilenry and Madame 
Christine, second daughter of France. At »thc 
sumo time James was tempted by an offer of a 
daughtef of the Duke of Florence, with millions of 
crowns for her dower ; and shortly after an ambas- 
sador-extraordinary arrived from Savoy to solicit 
the hand of James’s daughter Elizabeth for the 
heir of that dukedom, and to offer that of his sister 
to Prince Henry. This double commission led to 
no results, though James was willing to bestow his 
daughter on the Catholic Savoyard. To his father 
Henry was all submission, protesting his readiness 
to marry whomsoever he might choose for him ;* 

* Bnrnet,*ho»ever, lays, “ He \yas no zealous a Protestant, that, 
"hen his father was entertaining piopositions of marrying him to 
t’upish princesses— once to the archduchess, and at another time to 
'< daughter of Savoy, he, in a letter that he wrote to the king on the 
l2lh ot that October in which he died (tho original of which Sir Wil- 
ham Cook showed me), mmred that, if bis lather married him that 
"«y, it might be with the youngest person of the two, of whose con- 


but to other persons he held a different language : 
and the- Puritans, who most admired him and most 
feared or hated the Papists, seem to have com- 
forted themselves with the conviction that he would 
never marry a Catholic wife.* 

A match, which was perfectly to the taste of the 
people, though not to that of her mother, y\ as at 
length proposed for the Princess Elizabeth ; and 
on the 16th of October, 1612, Frederick V., the 
Count Palatine, the bridegroom elect, w r ho had the 
good wishes of all zealous Protestants, arrived in 
England to receive his young bride. In the midst, 
of the festive preparations for this marriage, Prince 
Henry, who appears to have outgrown his strength, 
and to have greatly neghseted the care of hisjiealth, 
was seized with a dangerous illness at Richmond, 
where he was preparing his house for the reception 
of the Palatine. Recovering a little, and hoping 
to conquer the disease by the vigour of his spirit, 
he rode up to London to welcome his intended 
brother-in-law at Whitehall. On the 24th of 
October, notwithstanding the weak state of his 
body and the coldness of the season, he played h 
great match of tennis with the Count Henry of 
Nassau, in his shirt. That night he complained 
exceedingly of lassitude and a pain in his head. 

» he following morning, being Sunday, though 
int and drowsy, he would rise and go to the 
chapel. Mr. Wilkinson, for whom lie had a great 
esteem, preached a sermon upon the text — “ Man, 
that is born of a woman, is of sboit continuance, 
and full of trouble.” From this sermon in his 
own house the prince went to Whitehall, where he 
heard another with the king. After this he dined 
with his majesty, and ate Yvitli a seemingly good 
appetite, but his countenance was sadly pale, and 
his eve hollow and ghastly. After dinner his 
courage and resolution in combating with and dis- 
sembling his disorder gave way to the force of it, 
and he was obliged to take a hasty leave and return 
to St. James’s. There he grew daily worse, the 
doctors disagreeing as to his treatment, and pur- 
suing no fixed or bold course. Ills head frequently 
wandered, but on the night of the 2nd of November 
his delirium increased alarmingly : lie called for 
his clothes, for his armour and sword, saying he 
must he gone. On Thursday, the 5th of Novem- 
ber, the anniversary of the gunpowder plot, the 
king was informed that there was no hope. Upon 
this, James, who had visited him several times at 
St. James’s, being “unwilling and unable to stay 
so near the gates of sorrow, removed to Theobalds, 
in Hertfordshire, to wait there the event.” Abbot, 
ihc Archbishop of Canterbury, attended the 
prince, told him of his danger, and took his con- 
fession of faith. In the course of that day the 
prince repeatedly called out David !” “ David 1” 
meuning Sir David Murray, his confidential friend 
and servant; but, when Murray stood by his bed- 

version he might have hope, nnd that nny liber'fh she might ho 
• allowed for her religion might be in the pmuteit manner possible, 
—Own Times, 1 . 11. A lingular reucon ior preferring a jouflg wtlj; 
to an old one 1 * . _ 

* Birch, Life of Trinco Heory.-Nug. AnL-Wilion, midup, 

II 2 
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side, he always answered with a sigh, “ 1 would 
say something, but I cannot utter it.” During 
that night he made' many efforts to speak on sor^e 
secret matter which seemed to press heavily on his 
heart, but he could not be understood by reason of 
the rattling in his throat. Sir David Murray, how- 
ever, contrived to understand his earnest wish, that 
a number of letters in a certain cabinet in his 
closet should be burnt. It is said that these letters 
were burnt accordingly. On the following morn- 
ing his attendants thought him dead, and raised 
such a cry of grief that it was heard by the people 
in the streets, who echoed the loud lamentation. 
The prince recovered frorm his faint, and in the 
afternoon took two corals or nostrums, one 
of which was prepared and sent by the captive 
Raleigh. But the sufferer was now past cure and 
helf), and he expired at eight o’clock that night, 
being Friday, the 6th of November, 1612, He 
was eighteen years eight months and seventeen 
days old. The people had nojt been made aware 
of his danger till almost the ‘tjast moment : their 
grief at his loss was unbounded ; and all classes 
were deeply affected by the early death of the 
spirited youth. He was the more regretted because 
his only surviving brother, Prince Charles, was a 
sickly and retiring hoy, and had not had the fo|- 
tunc to acquire popularity. In a short time dare 
Tumours were raised that Prince Henry had been 
poisoned by the favourite Rochester, with whom 
he could never agree ; and these horrid suspicions 
did not stop till they had included his own father 
as an accomplice. The whole notion w r as absurd ; 
the youth died of the effects of a putrid fever on a 
debilitated constitution.* But though James was 
innocent of the poisoning, he showed a brutal in- 
difference to the fate of his son. Only three days 
after the event he made Rochester write to Sir 
Thomas Edmonds, his ambassador at Paris, to re- 
commence, in the name of Prince Charles, the 
matrimonial treaty which he had begun for his 
brother. In a very few days more he prohibited 
all persons from approaching him in mourning ; 
and though be thought fit to delay the marriage, 
he affianced his daughter Elizabeth to the Palatine 
in December, kept his Christmas with the usual 
festivities, and solemnised the nuptials on St. 
Valentine’s Day With an expense and magnificence 
hitherto unknown in England. Queen Anne, 
Prince Charles, now heir to the throne, and even 
the uncouth person of James himself, wore covered 
all over with the crown jewels. The noble bride- 
maids, the courtiers, the nobles, were all glittering 
iy white robes and diamonds ; so that the path of 
the bride was compared to the milky way. 'The 
Princess Elizabeth was in her sixteenth year, hand- 
some, and light-hearted. While the archbishop 
was reading the service, “ some coruscations and 
lightnings of joy appeared in her countenance, 
that expressed more than an ordinary smile, being 
almost elated to a laughter, which could not clear* 

* Hire)), Life.— -Aulieus Coqumarim,— Somers '« Tracts,— Bacon's 
WorkB, 


the air of her fate, hut was rather a forerunner ol 
more sad and dire events.”* In the evening the 
fireworks and mook fight exhibited upon the 
Thames cost nearly 7000/. The nobility got up 
at their own charge a very rich and sumptuous 
masque, which however was, according to the cri- 
tics, “ long and tedious.” The gentlemen of the 
Middle Temple and of Lincoln’s Inn rode in state 
to court, and exhibited an entertainment in which 
their fine dancing was much admired. The gen- 
tlemen of Gray’s Inn and the Inner Temple 
showed their loyalty and ingenuity upon the water, 
making in boats and barges an allegorical device 
which was said to represent the mhrriage of the 
river Thames with the river Rhine. But u thejse 
fading joys for this marriage were succeeded by 
fixed and real calamities, which the king took little 
care to prevcnt.”t Long before tlics? calamities 
fell upon the Palgravc and his bride, — indeed, 
before they were well out of England, — tin 4 court 
was hampered and vexed by 'pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. James had exacted the old feudal aid for 
the marriage of his daughter, as he had done before 
for the knighting of his eldest son; but the sun 
thus obtained (it was only about 20,000/.) went 
hut a very short way towards pax mg for the dowry, 
the entertainment of the bridegroom with his nu- 
merous retinue, and the marriage, feast. Lord 
Harrington, who accompanied the bride to the 
Rhine, claimed on his return .'$0,000/. The king 
having no money to give him, gave him a grant 
for the coining of hast* Jartlu ntjs tn bras, y, 

a. i). 1613. — The two noble Howards, the Eail 
of Suffolk, and the Earl of Northampton, | seeing 
that there was no possibility of checking the’mighty 
rise of Rochester, sought to hind him to their 
family, and so share the better in the good things 
which the king continued to lavish on the favontc. 
Suffolk had a daughter, the most beautiful, the 
most witty, and the most fascinating young woman 
in the English court. This Lady Frances Ho waul 
had been married at the age of thirteen to the Earl 
of Essex, only a year older than herself, the son of 
the unfortunate earl who had perished on the scaf- 
fold in Elizabeth’s time. James had promoted 
this ill-omened match out of a pretended regard to 
Essex’s father. As the parties were so young the 
bride was sent home to her mother, a weak and 
vain, if not a vicious woman; the hridegioom was 
sent to the university, whence he went on his 
travels to the continent. At tlie end of four years 
they went to five together, as one of them sup- 
posed, as man and wife ; but if Essecc rejoiced in 
the loveliness of his bride, and the universal admi- 
ration she attracted, his joy was soon overcast, for 
he found her cold, contemptuous, and altogether 
averse to him. In effect, his countess was already 
enamoured of Rochester and his splendid fortunes. 
Prince Ilenry, it is said, had disputed her love 
with the handsome favorite, but in vain. Sir 

■ Wilson. t R. Coke. 

t Suffolk was tho son, Northampton llu^brother, of Thomas Duke 
Of Norfolk, executed iu 1572. 
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Thomas* Overbury had assisted Rochester in writing 
his passionate fove letters, and had even managed 
. sundry stolen interviews between the lovers, in 
Which what remained of the innocence of the young 
countess had been made a wreck; but though Over- 
bury’s lax morality did not prevent him from ren- 
dering such services as these, his policy was strongly 
opposed to his friend committing himself further. 
He well knew the odium which Rochester would 
bring upon himselfJby proclaiming bis love and con- 
tracting an adulterine marriage wdth the countess ; 
and, wishing to retain his own ascendancy over 
the favourite, the fountain of riches and honour, 
lie was averse to the »influonce which the noble 
Howards wovdd obtain by the union. As the favo- 
rite was indebted to him “ more than to any soul 
living, both for his fortune, understanding, and 
reputation, ’ll he spoke his mind freely and boldly, 
objecting the “ baseness of the woman,” the dis- 
honour of such a marriage, and declaring that, if 
Rochester persisted, hh would raise an insuperable 
obstacle to the divorce from Essex, which was to 
precede any open talk about the new marriage. 
Tkc favorite seemed to yield to the strong remon- 
strances of his friend and counsellor. Ovcrbury, 
though familiar with the intrigues of a court and the 
w'orst vices of human nature, foresaw no mischief 
to himself: he continued to derive profit and credit 
fmin his close connexion with the favorite; and on 
the morning of the 21st of April, 1613, he boasted 
to a friend of his good fortune and brilliant pros- 
pects. That very evening he was committed to 
the Tower. Rochester, in his infatuation, had told 
all that lie had said to his beautiful and revengeful 
mistress, who, from that moment, had vowed his 
destruction. In her first fury she offered 1000/. 
to Sir John Wood to take his life in a duel. But 
there was a too apparent risk and uncertainty in 
tins course; and her friends (her uncle, the Earl 
of Northampton, wuis among these advisers) sug- 
gested a wiser expedient, — which was, to send 
Overbury on an embassy to the Great Duke of 
Russia. If he accepted this mission he would he 
out of the way before the question of the divoree 
came on ; if he took the appointment in the light 
; of a harsh exile# and refuted it, it would be easy 
j to irritate the king against him as an undutifil 
snbjecl* When the mission to Russia was first 
mentioned* to him, Sir Thomas seemed not unwil- 
htig to undertake it. But then, it is said, his 
friend Rochester told him how much he relied 
upon his integrity and talent for business, — how 
much he should lose by his absence ; and, in the 
cud, implored him to refuse the unpromising 
embassy, undertaking to reconcile him soon witli 
Um king if his majesty should testify any displea- 
sure. By this time nothing but Sir Thomas’s 
immediate death would satisfy the malignant 
countess; ^nd Rochester had become as a pipe 
upon which she played her stops as she chose. 
As soon as Overbury , had refused the mission 
"hich was offered to him by the Lord Chancellor j 
llll d the Earl of Pembroke, the favorite represented I 


to the king that Sir Thomas was not only grown 
insolent and intolerable to himself, but audacious 
afid disobedient to his sacred majesty. James 
who already hated Ovcrbury, readily agreed with 
his minion and the rest of his council that Gwer- 
bury was guilty of contempt of the royal authority. 
A warrant was brought up and signed, and Sir 
Thomas was sent to hiB dungeon. The countess’s 
uncle Northampton, and her lover Rochester, had 
prepared the business so that Sir William Wade 
Was removed from the lieutenancy of the Tower, 
and Sir Jervis Elvis, or Elwes, a person wholly 
dependent upon them, put in his place. By their 
order Elwes confined Overbury a dose prisoner, 
so that his own father jvas not suffered to visit 
him, nor were any of Iub servants admitted within 
the walls of the Tower. 

A few days aftgr these strange practices, The 
Countess of Essex, hacked by her father the Earl 
of Suffolk, who signed the petition with her, sued 
for a divorce from her husband upon the ground of 
the marriage being null by reason of" physical 
incapacity. Forthwith James appointed, under 
the great seal, a commission of delegates to try 
this delicate cause. The delegates named by his 
majesty were Abbot archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, Litchfield and 
Coventry, and Rochester; with Sir Julius Caesar, 
Sir John Parry, Sir Daniel Dunne, Sir John 
Bcnnet, Francis James, and Thomas Edwards, 
doctors of the civil law. The Earl of Essex, who 
had suffered enough already from the beautiful 
demon, made no resistance, but seems to have 
gone gladly into measures which would free him 
from such a wife. It has been mildly said that 
“ all the judicial forms usual on such occasions 
were carefully observed;”* but it cannot be denied 
that the course of the disgraceful investigation was 
biassed by interferences and influences of a most 
unusual and irregular character. Abbot, the Pri- 
mate, who in all this foul business acted like a 
man of honour and conscience, objected strongly 
to the divorce ; hut James took up the pen, and 
answered the archbishop in the double capacity of 
absolute king and special pleader. He told Abbot, 
roundly, that it became him “to have a kind* of 
implicit faith” in his loyal judgment, because he 
was known to have “some skill in divinity,” and 
because, as ho hoped, no honest man could doubt 
the uprightness of his conscience. “And,” con- 
tinued James, “the best thankfulness that # you, 
that arc so far my creature, can use towards me, 
is, to reverence and follow my judgment, and not 
to contradict it, except where you may demonstrate* 
tmfo me that I am mistaken or wrong informed. ”f 
The king was never backward in writing or deli- 
vering this kind of schooling, or in seconding his 
minions through right and wrong ; but it is believed 
that his zeal was quickened on the present occasion 
by the opportune gift of 25,000/. in gojf), which 
Rochester made to hjm out of his handsome 
savings. The pjimute, however, would uo^sam- 

* Litigant. t King’s Letter to Archbishop Abbot,— State Tuuls. 
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fjcc his conscience, and three out of five of ' the 
doctors of civil law took part with him. The 
bishops were less scrupulous, for, with the excep- 
tion of London, they all voted as the king wished ; 
anckon the 25th of September a divorce was pro* 
nounced by a majority of seven to five. Such of 
the judges and delegates *as voted for "the nullity 
were rewarded by James, but censured by his sub- 
jects. The son of Bilson, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, was knighted in consequence of his father’s 
subserviency, but the people recorded the origin 
of the honour by calling him ever after Sir Nullity 
Bilson. The day before the sentence of divorce 
was pronounced Sir Thomas Overbury died in his 
dungeon. His body yvas hastily and secretly 
buried in a pit dug within the walls of the Tower, 
and care was taken to circulate a report that he 
luftl died of an infectious loathsome disease. 
But from the first it was generally whispered that 
he had been poisoned. On the 4th of November, 
in order that the Countess of Essex should not lose 
rank by marrying his favorite, James created 
Rochester Earl of Somerset. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed on the 26th of December, in 
the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, in the presence of 
the king and queen, Prince Charles, and u great 
confluence of the bishops and temporal nolplity. 
The countess appeared in the costume of a virgin 
bride, with her hair hanging in loose curls down 
to her waist. James Montague, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the king’s favorite bishop, and after- 
wards the editor of his works, united the hands of 
the guilty pair, and pronounced the nuptial bene- 
diction ; and Dr. Mountain, Dean of Westminster, 
preached the marriage sermon. At night there 
was a gallant masque got up by the lords of the 
court. “The glorious days were seconded with 
as glorious nights, where masques and dancings 
had a continued motion; the king naturally affect- 
ing such highflying pastimes and banquetings as 
might wrap up his spirit, and keep it from de- 
scending towards earthly things.”* Upon the 
Wednesday following there was another grand 
masque got up by the lords and gentlemen of 
Prince Charles’s household ; and this so far sur- 
passed the other, and pleased the king so well, that 
he caused it to he acted again on the Monday fol- 
lowing, being the 4th of January (1614). “But 
Whitehall was too narrow to contain the triumphs 
of this marriage, — they must be extended into the 
city ; and upon the 4th of January tkc bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by the Duke of Lennox, 
my Lord Privy Seal (Northampton), the Lord 
JDhambcrlain, the earls of Worcester, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, with a numerous train of nobi- 
lity and gentry, were invited to a treat in the city 
at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, where my lord mayor 
and aldermen entertained them in their scarlet 
gowns. At their entry they were accosted by a 
gratulatory speech and music ; the feast served by 
thf choicest citizens, selected out of the twelye 
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companies, in their gowns and rich foinea:* after 
supper they were entertained witn a wassail, two 
pleasant masques, a«play, and dancing; and, after 
all, the bride and bridegroom, with all this noble 
crew, were invited to a princely banquet, and at 
three in the morning the bride and bridegroom 
returned to Whitehall : and before this surfeit of 
pleasure and excess was well digested, the gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn, upon Twelfth Day, invited the 
bride and bridegroom to masyjue.”t It is said 
that the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn did not very wil- 
lingly commit this act of sycophancy, and that the 
great Bacon claimed for himself the entire merit 
of vanquishing their repugnance. In all things 
this shameful marriage, which insulted and shocked 
the moral feelings of the people, was celebrated 
with far more pomp and parade than that of the 
king’s own daughter. The Puritang, who were 
wont to declaim against all shows and spprts 
whatsoever, found in these doings an inexhaustible 
subject for reproach and invective. The countess, 
the favorite, the bishops, the king himself, all 
came in for their share of opprobiium; and tlfc 
people generally, whether puritans, churchmen,, ( or 
papists, regarded the triumph of profligacy with 
disgust, horror, and wrath. And ail this time 
J ames kept trumpeting louder and louder that he 
was a heaven-made king, and that the duty of his 
subjects was a passive obedience in all things to 
his absolute and infallible will. But the pinching 
of pecuniary embarrassment must have reminded 
him continually that he was of the earth, earthy ; 
and the course of life he led was fatal to any great 
reverence on the part of his subjects. “ This year 
(1614), as it was the meridian of the king’s reign 
in England, so it was of his pleasures. He was 
excessively addicted to hunting and drinking, not 
ordinary French and Spanish wines, but strong 
Greek wines; and though be would divide Ins 
hunting from drinking these wines, yet he would 
compound his hunting with drinking; and to that 
purpose he was attended with a special officer who 
was, as much as could he, always at hand to fill 
the king’s cup in his hunting, when lie called fur 
it. . . . Whether it were drinking these wines, oi 
from some other cause* the king^ became so lazy 
a*id unwieldy, that he was trussed on horseback, 
and, as he was set, so would he ride, without othei- 
wisc poising himself on his saddle : nay, when his 
hat was set on his head, he would not take the 
pains to alter it, but it sate as it was put on.”} 
And all this •while he never heard anything from 
his favorites and flatterers without # the prelude of 
“ sacred,” “wise,” “most learned,” &c. 

a. d. 1614. — Since the dissolution of parliament, 
in 1611, James had attempted, as usual, to raise 
loans by writs under the great seal ; but the mer- 
chants, to whom he principally applied, refused him 
the accommodation. He opened a market for the sale 
of honours ; sold several peerages for ‘jarge sums ; 
and created a new order of knights called baronets, 

• A kind of fur io culled, f Roger Coke. 

} Roger Coke, 
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whose honours were hereditary, and who paid 
1000/. each for tneir patents under the great seal. 
“ Some of these new honourable men (whose 
fives’ pride and their own prodigalities had pumpt 
up to it) were so drained that they had not moist- 
ure to maintain the radical humour , but withered 
to nothing. This money, thus raised, is pretended 
for planting the north of Ireland, but it found many 
other channels before it came to that sea. And 
though, at our king’s first access to the crown, 
there was a glut of h nights made, yet after some 
time he held his hand, lest the kingdom should be 
cloyed with them ; and the world thrived so well 
with some, that the priec was afterwards brought 
11 to 300/. a-piece. But now, again, the poor 
courtiers were so indigent, that (50/. would pur- 
chase a knighthood , the king wanting other means 
to gratify llis servants”* He still continued 
givkig with as lavish a hand as ever to these 
servants, by which must be understood his favorites 
and courtiers, for the* true servants of the state 
were often left unpaid, and told that they must 
support themselves on their private patrimonies. 
Such as obtained the higher employments paid 
themselves by means of bribes and peculations. 
These places were generally sold to the highest 
bidders by the minion Somerset and the noble 
Howards. Thus, Sir Fulke Greville obtained the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer for the sum of 
1000/., whioh he paid to Lady Suffolk, now the 
favorite’s mother-in-law. t 

The States of Holland had neither paid prin- 
cipal nor interest of their debt. Some of the 
ministers proposed adopting bold and decisive 
measures, in order to obtain this money, but 
James was too timid to follow their advice ; and 
as Ins exchequer was bare and his credit ex- 
hausted, he reluctantly made up his mirnl to meet 
pailiament once more. It appears that even at 
this extremity he would have avoided a parlia- 
ment had it not been for Bacon, who was now 
attorney-general, and highTn the royal favour, 
from which his rival, Coke, had wonderfully de- 
clined. Bacon, who had drawn up a regular plan 
for managing the House of Commons, assured the 
king that the chief leaders *of the late opposition, 
wish as Neville, Yelverton, Hyde, Crew, and Spt 
D udley Digges, had been won over to the court ; 
that much flight be done by forethought towards 
filling the House of Commons with persons well 
, affected to his majesty, winning or blinding the 
lawyers, the liter tv vocalcs of the 'House, and 
I drawing the country gentlemen, the merchants, 
[the courtiers, to act with one accord for the king’s 
[advantage. But Bacon told James, at the same 
[time, that it would be expedient to tender volunta- 
ry certain graces and modifications of the prero- 
gative, such as might with smallest injury be con- 
oeded.J Tfcis advice was seconded by Sir Henry 
Neville, a place-hunter, as ambitious a man as 

* Wilgon. . t Bircli, Negotiations. 
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Badon, and scarcely more honest. In a well- 
written memorial, he suggested to his majesty that 
ha should consider what had been demanded by 
the Commons, and what promised by the crown 
during the last session ; that he should grant mow 
the more reasonable of the Commons’ requests, 
and keep all the promises which he had actually 
made ; that he should avoid irritating speeches to 
his parliament, and make a show of confidence in 
their good affections * Upon these conditions, 
and under this system, they undertook to manage 
the Commons (the Lords had long been tame 
enough), and carry the king triumphantly through 
parliament to abundant votes of tbe public money ; 
and hence they were called undertakers. James, 
in his embarrassments, acceded to the plan, and 
Somerset put himself at the head of it witli Bacon 
and Neville.t I# later years the system tfas 
carried to a high degree of perfection, but it was 
not destined to be very successful under James. 
On the 5th of April, 1614, he opened the session 
with a conciliatory speech, descanting on the alarm- 
ing growth of Popery (he knew a little persecution 
would please them wel}), and on his zeal for the 
true religion ; and then he told them how much he 
was in want of money, and how many graces he 
intended for them in this present session. But 
the Commons would not be cajoled : they passed 
at once to the great grievance— the customs at the : 
outports and impositions by prerogative. 14 And 
such faces appeared there us made the court 
droop.” Some of the com tiers and members re- 
turned or won over by the “ undertakers,” made a 
faint effort, but their voices were drowned, and 
died away in a helpless murmur about the here- 
ditary right of kings to tax their subjects as they 
list. The Commons demanded a conference on 
this momentous subject with the Lords. The Lords 
hesitated, and consulted with the judges. Before 
the opinion of the latter was known, the Commons 
objected to the way in which several members had 
been elected, and they went nigh to expel the 
attorney-general, Bacon. Coke, who had attained 
to the chief justiceship of the King’s Bench, who 
could hope for no higher promotion, and who was 
irritated into something like patriotism by his 
hatred of Bacon and the ill usage lje had received 
from the court, after a private consultation with 
the rest of the judges, declined giving any opinion 
to the Lords touching the legality of impositions 
on merchandise hv prerogative, because was 
proper that he and his brethren, who were to 
speak judicially between the lyng and his subjects, 
should be disputants in no cause on any side. Tlui 
Lords, who had expected a very different answer, 
now declined the conference; and NeU e > Bishop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, who, for the share he 


’ AiUiu'r Wilson says. « Yet theie was a gc tieration 
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had taken in the Counteas of Essex’s divorce, had 
been recently translated to the see of Lincoln, rose 
in his place, and said that the Commons wore 
striking at the root of the prerogative, and that, if 
admitted to conference, they might proceed to un- 
dutiful and seditious speeches, unfit for the ears of 
their lordships. This Neyle was one of the worst 
of James’s bench of bishops, and an object of de- 
testation to the Puritans, whom he had harassed 
and persecuted. The Commons fell upon him in 
a fury, and demanded reparation; for the practice 
did not yet obtain of one House of Parliament sup- 
posing itself ignorant of what is done or said in 
the other House. The bishop instantly changed 
his tone, excused himself, and, with many tears, 
denied the most offensive of the words which 
had been attributed to him, not forgetting to pro- 
fess a wonderful respect andfveneration for the 
Commons. By this time James must have disco- 
vered that the undertakers had engaged for more 
than they could accomplish. Indeed, the disco- 
very of this scheme, which was made public before 
the meeting of parliament, contributed to the ill 
humour of the Lower House. James, in his open- 
ing speech, positively denied that there was any 
such plan entertained, protesting that, “ for un- 
dertakers t he never was so base to call, or rely on 
any ;” and Bacon bad pretended to laugh at the 
notion that private men should undertake for the 
Commons of England. A few days after, Sir 
Henry Neville’s memorial to the king was read at 
full length in the House, and at the opening of 
the Session of 1621 James himself expressly con- 
fessed that there had been such a scheme. See- 
ing no likelihood of the dispatch of the business 
for which alone he had summoned them, James 
sent a message, that if they further delayed voting 
supplies he would dissolve parliament. The Com- 
mons, in reply, stated that they would vote no 
supplies till their grievances should be redressed. 
It is said, on a questionable authority, that he 
then sent for the Commons, and tore all their hills 
before their faces in Whitehall ; but, whatever 
was James’s indiscretion, his cowardice would be 
likely to prevent such an offensive and violent act. 
What is certain, .however, is, that he carried his 
threat into execution on the 7th of June, aud, on 
the following morning, committed five of the mem- 
bers to the Tower, for “ licentiousness of speech.” 
At the time of this hasty and angry 'dissolution, 
the parliament had sate two months and two days, 
but bad not passed a single bill. It was afterwards 
called the Addle Parliament ; but few parliaments 
did more towards the proper establishment of the 
rights of the Commons.* 

1' For the next six years James depended upon 
most uncertain, and, for the greater part, most 
illegal means. People were dragged into the StjUX 
Chamber on all kinds of accusations, that they 
might l%*entcnced to pay enormous fines to the 
king ; monopolies and privileges were invented 

# Journals of the Lords and Commons.— II afrington, Nu*«. Ant.— 
Tteliij. W oU.—Coko.— Wilson,— Carte.— Hullam. 


and sold, mid the odious benevolences were brought 
again into full play ; and such us would not con- 
tribute had their flumes returned to the privy 
council. Mr. Oliver St. John, who put himself hi 
this predicament, who explained his reasons in 
writing like a lawyer and statesman,* and who did 
not spare the king, was sentenced by the Star 
Chamber to a fine of 5000/., and to be imprisoned 
during the royal pleasure. But greatly as dames 
wanted money, he was of himself disposed to he 
much less severe against those who refused it than 
against those who questioned his divine right in 
the abstract, or censured his kingly conduct. 
There was one Edmond Beacham, a minister of 
the gospel, in Somersetshire, who probably first 
attracted attention by preaching puritanically. 
Ilis study was suddenly broken open, and in it 
was found a manuscript sermon, whitji had never 
been preached, nor intended to he preached, 
sharply censuring the king’s extravagance and love 
of dogs, dances, banquets, ufid costly dresses, and 
complaining of the frauds and oppressions prac- 
tised by his government and officers. The poor 
old man was seized, dragged up to London, and 
committed to the Tower. There he was examined 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere, the Earls of Suffolk and Wor- 
cester, Sir Ralph Win wood, the Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, and others, touching his motives, advisers, 
and instructors. “ I find not tfie man,’’ wrote 
Winwood, “ to be, as was related, stupid or dull, 
but to be full of malice and crufV’l This opinion 
was formed oil the preacher’s denying that he hud 
had any advisers or accomplices, and his stating 
that what lie had written had been “ by his own 
observation and imagination ; and the application 
of it made out of the example of Herod.”! James, 
who in such cases would always read the law in 
his own way, insisted that the offence amounted to 
high treason, and, taking up bis pen, lie drew otH 
for the instruction of his ministers and judges 
what he called “ The true state of the question. ’’§ 
But Coke, who had not always been bo scrupulous, 
who, before the tide of his favour was on the ebb, 
had concurred and co-operated in many arbitrary 
measures, maintained that the offence might be a 
criminal slander, but did not amount to treason. 
On the next horrible examination of the prisoner, 
Coke was not present; but his rival Bacon was 
there, in his stead, and an assenting witness to the 
atrocities committed. Twelve interrogatories were 
put to the preacher, who, according to the horri- 
bly concise expression of Secretary Winwood, in 
his report, was examined upon them, “ before 
torture, in torture, between torture, and after tor- 
ture.” “ Notwithstanding,” continues Winwood, 

“ nothing could be drawn from him, he still per- 
sisting in his obstinate and insensible denials and 

* Heo his letter in Cabala. , 

f Letter from Secretary Wiuwood to a lord about King James’s 
person, in Dalrymple (Lord Ilailes), Memorials, &c. 

1 Sei-ond examination of Jidmuud I'eaclmm, takeu before the 
lords at the Tower. — Dalrymple. 

§ Id. The onginal of this precious |£i lormance is preserved in 
J amos’s own hund-w riting. 
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former 'answer** Some two months after, the. 
poor captive changed his key somewhat, but still 
lie would make no confession likely to bring any 
one into tumble; and, in the end, be would not 
sign this examination, which was taken befoie 
Bacon, Crew, and two other lawyers.* In the ab- 
sence, therefore, of all other evidence, James re- 
solved that the manuscript uiiprcuciied sermon 
should be taken as the overt net of treason. And 
he called in the w filing Bacon to smooth the legal 
difficulties to this strange course. Bacon conferred 
with the judges one by one, and found them all 
ready to be as base as himself except Coke, who 
objected that “ such pifrlicular, and, as he called it, 
auricular taking of opinions (from the judges) 
was not according to the custom of this realm. 1 * 
This resistance to his infallibility stung James to 
the quick, find prepared, perhaps rnoie than. any 
other single circumstance, the triumph of Bacon 
over lus great rival. % In the end Coke, finding 
himself standing alone, consented to give some 
opinions m writing; but these were evasive, and 
did not lend the king the confirmation of lus high 
Ihgal aulhoiily. “ As Judge Hobart, that rode 
the western circuit, was drawn to jump with his 
colleague, the chief baron, Pcaeham was sent 
down to be tried and trussed up in Somerset- 
shire, ” where the overt act of writing the libel 
was supposed to have been committed. The 
poor old preacher was accordingly condemned 
for high* treason, on the 1th of August, 1615. 
They did not, however, proceed to execution, 
and Peacharn died a few months after in Taunton 
gaol. Tins has been consideicd as the worst and 
most tyrannical act of James’s reign ; but there 
are others scarcely inferior in violence and ille- 
gality. For example, Thomas Owen was indicted 
and found guilty of high treason, for saying that 
“ the king, being excommunicated by the pope, 
might be lawfully deposed and killed bv any one.” 
This position was atrocious, but it could hardly be 
twisted into treason — for, as James bail never been 
excommunicated, the words could not apply to 
him. Owen pleaded in this sense, and Coke at first 
^aul that his defence was e^ood m law, aud his case 
not, treasonable J but he was afterwards induced to 
concur with the king and the other judges, who 
wished to have the man hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. Williams, another Papist, was convicted 
of high treason, for writing a book in which he 
predicted that the king would die in /he year 1621. 

* It wns a paljuWe amt very excusable ox union. Misname was 
' l) l, K' MS , amt lu* now snul that it was not vulteu by him. but by 
<MU ‘ ot Ins mime, “ a divine, scholai, and traveller, that c.mm to him 
Mime yenis past, the certainty of the time he cannot lemembei, and 
J‘ l > nt hi* house a quartet of a year, and took so mm h upon linn, as 
lie lud neiuce the command of hit. own house or study ; but that he 
vtuilil be w riting, sometimes iu the chnnh, sometimes in the steeple, 
koinetnhes in this exanimate's study j and he now saith iiutliei, tool 
"’m- pupeis, us well loose us contested, which he had lormcily 
to be of Ins own hand, mij'lit be of the wilting of the said 
^x'tuin ; . 4. . and whnUoeier is in his foimer examination, as 
t i Mi*fc>t e his majesty’s learned council, as beloic my Loidot Cnu- 
1 r >my, and other the lords, and olheis of his majesty a pmy coun- 
Ali o’ tS mt v f f car > anti torture, and not other mse 

i - , | ‘ description that lie would give of the person of this imaginary 

i . VV ’ HR - that was lull of stature. Of course no such Tcacham 
| could he found. 
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Those writers who consider this reign ns an 
amusing farce, and nothing worse, appear to lmvc 
forgotten such incidents. 

On the 15th of June, 1614, about a week after 
the dissolution of the Addle Parliament, tlie # Farl 
of Northampton, the grand-uncle of Somerset’s w ife, 
and the most crafty statesman of that faction, de- 
parted this life. 11 is nephew, the Fail of Suffolk, 
and the favourite divided bis places between them, 
or filled them up with their own creatures ; but lus 
death was a fatal blow to their interests ; for they 
neither had his cunning or ability themselves, nor 
could procure it in any of their allies and depend- 
ants. But they might have maintained their 
ascendancy had it nut been for the appearance at 
court of another beautiful young man, and for the 
declining spirits of the actual favourite. Somer- 
set, guilty as be was. was no hardened or heartless 
sinner. From the time of the death of his friend 
Overlmry a cloud settled upon bis brow; bis 
vivacity and good humour departed from him ; he 
neglected his dress and person, and became ab- 
sent-minded, moody, and morose, even when in 
the king’s company. All the courtiers, who envied 
lnm and the Howards, were on the watch, and as 
James grew sick of his old million they threw a 
new one in his way. This was George Vdliers, 
the youngest son of Sir Edward Villi ers of 
Brookesbv, in Leicestershire, by his second wife, 
a poor and portionless but very beautiful woman. 
George, who appears, at least for a short time, to 
have been brought up expressly for the situation 
be succeeded in obtaining, was sent over to Paris, 
where be acquired the same accomplishments 
which had so fascinated the king in the Scottish 
youth, Robert Carr. When he appeared at the 
English court he had all these French graces, a 
fine suit of French clothes on his back, and an 
allowance of 50/. a-year from his widowed mother. 
James was enchanted, and in a few weeks or days 
young Villiers was installed as his majesty’s cup- 
bearer. lie was tall, finely proportioned, far more 
handsome — or so thought the king — than ever 
Somerset bad been, and, unlike that now careworn 
favourite, his face was always dressed 'in smiles. 
Soon after there was a great but private supper- 
entertainment at Baynard’s Castki, at which the 
noble Herberts, Seymours, Bussells, and other 
courtiers of high name, devised how they should 
get Somerset wholly out of favour and office, and 
put Geoige Villiers in bis place.* Theii* only 
difficulty was to induce the queen to enter into 
their plot, for they knew “.that the king would 
never admit any "to nearness about himself bift 
such as the queen should commend to lnm, that if 
she should complain afterwards of the dear one, 
he might make answer, it is along ot yourself, lor 
you commended him unto me.”t Now, though her 
majesty Queen Anne hated Somerset, she lmd seen 
Villiers, and did not like him. To r**iovc this 

** Auiicua (’oiminniiw (vrifceti by ^ illintu Bautiderson, autlif>r of 
a Ilihtoiy ol James L See Harris, Lite of Janus. 1 , p. 1145, edit, of 

1 | These are Abbot's own words. See Ilushworth. 
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feeling of the queen’s, to labour for the substitution 
of one base minion for another, was thought a 
duty not unsuitable to the primate of the English 
church; and Aichbishop Abbot, in his animosity 
to Somerset, undertook it at the request of the 
noble lords. When he first opened his commission 
to the queen, she told him that she saw that in 
Yilliers which, if he. became a favourite, would 
make him more intolerable than any that were be- 
fore him. In the end, however, the importunities 
of the primate prevailed ; but Anne told him that 
they should all live to repent w hat they were doing 
in advancing this new minion.* On St. George’s 
feast, April 24th, 1(515, his onomastic day, the 
young cup-hearer was sworn a gentleman of the 
privy chamber, with a salary of a thousand pounds 
a ypar ; and on the next day he was knighted. 
The doom of Somerset was now sealed ; his ene- 
mies had chuckled over the success of their 
scheme, and the most timid saw that there would 
no longer he any danger in accusing the favourite 
of a horrible crime which bad long been imputed to 
him by the people. t He was not so blind to his 
danger as court favouutes have usually been ; 
and before any proceedings were instituted against 
him he endeavoured to procure a general pardon to 
secure him in his life and property. Sir Robert 
Cotton drew one out, “ as large and general as could 
be,” wherein the king was made to declare, “ that, 
bis own motion and special favour, he did pardon 
all, and all manner of treasons, misprisions of trea- 
sons, murders, felonies, and outiages whatsoever, 
by the Earl of Somerset committed, or hereafter to 
be committed. James, hoping hereby to rid 
himself for ever of his disagreeable importunities, 
approved of the document most heartily ; but the 
Chancellor Ellesmere refused to put the great seal 
to it, alleging that such an act would subject him 
to a premunire. 

Secretary Win wood is said to have been the 
first to declare to James that the Countess of Essex 
and Somerset had caused Sir Thomas Overbury to 
lie poisoned. When James privately summoned 
Elwes, the lieutenant of the Tower, into his pre- 
sence, and questioned and cross-questioned him, 
lie was fully convinced of the fact; but lie still 
kept the eail admit his person, concealed all ho 
knew, and even simulated a return of his former 
warm affection. He went to hunt at Royston, and 
took Somerset with him. There, as he jsccmed 
“ rather in his rising than setting,” he was attached 
by the warrant of the Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
who, however, had refused to proceed until James 

* lluhhwoilli — It. Cuke. 

■} A (Voiding to Wclilon, George Villieis by the king's desire, 
wailed upon Somerset, and tnlil him th.it he debited to be his *' sei- 
v.uit wild ne.iture,” nnd tu (.the his eomt jueleitneut wholly under 
Ins hivuur, and Homeiset tunikly te plied, * 1 will have none ol' your 
service, and you bhnll have none of uiy l'.ivoiu , I will, if 1 can, bieiik 
voui uee.k." “ Had Soraei set only complied with Vtlheis,” continues 
Weldon, “ Ovevbury’s death had still been inked up in his own 
ashes.” 

, t Such parftihB, or pardons very like them, had beeu sometimes 
grunted in other cases. Severn]' ministers hud obtained them us i* 
security against the malice of their eneAues, when their fall should 
come, and also as a security for doing th<* will ol Uietr sovereign in an 
illegal or unconstitutional manner. Wokey hud obtained a similar 
pardon from Ileury VI 11. 


had joined several Olliers in commission wifli him. 
“ The king had a loathsome way of lolling Ins 
arms about his favourites’ necks, and kissing them ; 
and in this posture Coke’s messenger found the 
king with Somerset, saying, 4 When shall T sec 
thee again ? — When shall I see thee again ? 9 ” When 
Someiset got the warrant in the royal presence, he 
exclaimed, that never had such an affront been 
offered to a peer of England. “ Nav, man,” said 
the king wheedlingly, 44 if Cokti sends for me, I 
must go;” and, as soon as Somerset was gone, lie 
added, “ Now the devil go with thee, for I will 
never see thy face more !” This was at ten o’clock 
m the morning. About tlirtie in the afternoon the 
lord chief justice arrived at Royston, and to bun 
James complained that Someiset and Ins wife had 
made him a go-between in their adultery ami mur- 
der. He commanded him, with all tiw scrutiny 
possible, to search into the bottom of the foul con- 
spiracy, and to spare no myn how great soever. 
And, in conclusion, he said to Coke, “ God’s curse 
he upon you and yours, if you spare am of them ; 
and God’s curse be upon me and mine, if I pardon 
any one of them !’’* ‘ 

Coke, w ho had many motives besides the love 
of justice, was not idle. He had owed many pre- 
vious obligations to Somerset; hut he saw that 
carl could never again be of use to bun. lit' and 
his brother comnmsumers took three bundled 
examinations, and then leporled to the king that 
Frances Howard, some time Countess of Essex, 
hail employed sorceiy to incapacitate her lawful 
husband, Essex, and to win the love ol Rochester ; 
that, afterwards, she and her lover, and her uncle, 
the late Earl of Northampton, had, by their joint 
contrivance, obtained the committal of Sir Thel- 
mas Overbury, the appointment of their crea- 
ture Elwes to he lieutenant of the Tower, and one 
Weston to be warden or keeper of the prisoner ; 
and, further, that the Countess, by the aid of Mis. 
Turner, had procured three kinds uf poison from 
Franklin, an apothecary, and that Weston, the 
warder or keeper, had administered these poisons 
to Sir Thomas, ( hike had also obtained possession 
of many note-books and letters ; and, from a pas- 
sage in a letter from Overbury to Softicrset, alluding 
to the secrets of the latter, he pretended to derive 
proof that these secrets must have been of a* trea- 
sonable nature, and he ventured thereupon to 
charge the earl with having poisoned Prmce 
Henry ! In reality there was nothing in Over- 
bury’s letter which could hear this construction ; 
Sir Thomas merely said that he hid written a 
history of his confidential connexion with the 
favourite, from which his fi lends might see the 
extent of that man’s ingratitude. The queen, how- 
ever, entered into Coke’s view of the ease, and 
openly declared that she had no doubt of the mur- 
der of her eldest son. But the king discouraged 
this interpretation, and only believed^ or pretended 
to believe, that, in addition to his guilt in being 
an accomplice in the poisoning of Overbury, 

* ltushworlh.— it. Coke. 
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Somerset had received bribes from Spain, and had 
engaged to place Pi nice Charles in the hands of 
that court. 

Weston, the warder, who had been servant to 
Franklin, the apothecary who furnished the poison, 
had been arrested and examined at the first open- 
ing of these proceedings, and the countess and all 
the other guilty parties were secured without any 
difficulty, for not one of them suspected what was 
coming. Weston # at first stood mute, but bis 
obstinacy gave way to Coke's threats of the peine 
forlr el (hirt\ and to the exhortations of J)r. King, 
bishop of London, and he consented to plead. 
Hut even then lie pleaded not guilty, and so did 
Mis. Turner, Franklin the apothecary, and Elwes 
the lieutenant of the Tower. Their trials disclosed 
a monstrous medley of profligacy and superstition; 
and what sterns almost equally monstrous is the 
far? I hat the leaned Coke, the other judges, and 
all the spectator believed in the force of astrology 
and witcheiaft, and considered the credulity of 
two frantic women as the most damnable of their 
crimes. Mrs. Turner, now the widow of a phy- 
sitian of that name, had been in her youth a de- 
pendant in the house of the Earl of Suffolk, and a 
companion to his beautiful daughter Frances 
llowaid, who contracted a friendship for her which 
survived their separation. As certain vices, not 
unknown in the court of the virgin queen, had 
become common and barefaced ill that of her suc- 
cessor, it would not be fair to attribute the demo- 
ralization of the Lady Frances solely to her con- 
nexion with this dangerous woman; though it 
should appear that she led her into the worst of 
her crimes, and found her the means of executing 
them. When they renewed their intimacy in 
London, the Lady Frances was the unwilling wife 
of Essex, and enamoured of the favourite Rochester. 
Mis. Turner had had her illicit amours also ; and 
believing, as most ladies then believed, in the effi- 
cacy of spells and love philtres, she had found out 
one Dr. Forman, a great conjuror, living in Lam- 
beth, and who was frequently consulted by court 
dames and peofde of the best quality. Forman 
engaged to make Sir Arthur Man waring love Mrs. 
Turner as muclf as she loved him ; and soon after 
Sir Arthur travelled many miles by night, aiVl 
through a terrible storm, to visit the widow. In- 
stead of ascribing this passion to her own personal 
charms, — and she was a most beautiful woman, — 
she attributed it entirely to the charijis of the con- 
juror at Lambeth. All this she told to the amorous 
Lady Essex, ftho, anxious for a like spell upon 
Rochester, went with her to the house of Dr. 
Forman. Like Mrs. Turner, the fair countess 
thought her beauty less potent than bis incanta- 
tions. She was grateful to him for the favourite’s 
love, and frequently visited him afterwards with 
Mrs. Turner, calling him “father!” and “very 
dear father !” It appeared, also, that the countess 
had secret meetings witty Rochester at the house- 
in Lambeth. The wizard was since dead, but they 
produced in court some of the countess’s letters to 


him, in which she styled him “sweet father!” 
and some of his magical apparatus, as pictures, 
puppets, enchanted papers, and magic spells, 
which made the prisoners appear the nunc odious, 
as being known to have had dealings with witfhes 
and wizards. At this moment a loud crack was heard 
from the gallery, which caused great fear, tumult, 
and confusion among the spectators and thiougliout 
the hall, every one fearing hurt, as if the devil lmd 
been present, and grown angry to have his work- 
manship shown by such as wore not his own 
scholars. There was also produced a list on parch- 
ment, written by Forman, signifying “wluit ladies 
loved what lords” in the court. The Lord Chief 
Justice Coke grasped frhis startling document, 
glanced his eye over it, and then insisted that it 
should not be read. People immediately said ttyat 
the first name on the list was that of Coke’s 
own wife, the Lady Hatton. It was further proved 
— though in some respects the evidence seems to 
have been such as would not satisfy a modern jury, 
— that, Weston had once lived as a servant with 
Mrs. Turner, who had recommended him to the 
countess ; that it was at the request of the countess 
and her uncle Northampton, communicated through 
her friend Sir Thomas Munson, chief falconer, that 
Elwes, the Lieutenant of the 'Lower, had received 
him as warder, and placed him over Sir Thomas 
Overbury; that Weston administered the poison, 
which was of several kinds, and procured from his 
former master, Fianklin, in Sir Thomas’s medi- 
cines, soups, and other food ; that he, Weston, had 
told his employers that he had given him poison 
enough to kill twenty men, administering it in 
small doses at a time through a course of several 
months; and that Somerset had commanded, 
through the Earl of Northampton, that the Itfdy of 
the victim should be buried immediately after his 
death. Franklin, the apothecary, made a full 
confession, in the vain hope of saving his own 
neck; Weston also confessed the murder, and 
many particulars connected with it. Coke pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon all these minor 
criminals. As Weston was on the scaffold at 
Tyburn, Sir John Holies and Sir John Went- 
worth, with other devoted friends of the fallen 
Somerset, rode up to the gallows, and endea- 
voured to make him retract his confession ; but 
the miserable man merely said, “ Fact, or no fact, I 
die worthily !” — and so was hanged, Elwes, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who had made a •stout 
defence on the trial, confessed all on the scaffold, 
and ascribed his misfortune to his having broken 
a solemn vow lie had once made against gambling*. 
The fate of the beautiful Mrs. Turner Excited the 
most interest. Many women of fashion, as well 
as men, went in their coaches to Tyburn to see 
her die. She came to the scaffold rouged and 
dressed, as if for a ball, with a ruff, stiflened with 
yellow starch, round her neck ; but othdPwise she 
made a very penitent and.* 

* Mis. Turner hud introduced yellow starched ruITJIr&c, The 
fashion wont out with her exit at Tyburn. 


I 
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Both Coke ami Bacon eulogised the righteous zeal 
of the king for the impartial execution of justice ; 
but their praise was at the least premature. J ames 
betrayed great uneasiness on hearing that his chief 
falconer, Sir Thomas Monson, was implicated, and 
would probably “ play an un welcomed card on his 
trial.* * And when Monson was arraigned, some 
yeomen of the guard, acting under the king’s pri- 
vate orders, to the astonishment, and indignation 
of the public, carried him from the har to the 
Tower. After a brief interval he was released 
from that confinement, and allowed not only to go 
at large, but also to retain some place about the 
court.* As for the trial of the great offenders, the 
Eurl and Countess of Somerset, it was delayed for 
many months. The delay was imputed for a time 
to the necessity of waiting for the return of John 
Digby, the ambassador at Madrid, afterwards 
Baron I)igby and Raid of Bristol, who, it was- said, 
could substantiate the late favourite’s treasonable 
dealings with the Spanish court; but, when Digby 
came, he could do nothing of the sort ; and every- 
thing tends to prove that James had all along a 
dread of bringing Somerset to trial. Even from 
the documents which remain, we may see the 
king’s unceasing anxiety, and a system of trick 
and manoeuvre almost unparalleled, and which 
cannot possibly admit of any other interpretation 
than this ; — Somerset was possessed of some dread- 
ful secret, the disclosure of which would have been 
fatal to the king. The tw'o prisoners, who were 
kept separate, were constantly beset by ingenious 
messengers from court, who assured them that, if 
they would only confess their guilt, all would go 
well, — that they would have the royal pardon to 
secure them in their lives and estates. Nay, more, 
there was held out to Somerset, “ indirectly as it 
were, a glimmering of his majesty’s benign inten- 
tion to reinstate him in all Ins former favour.” 
When wc mention that James’s chief messenger 
and agent was Bacon, it will be understood 
that the business was ably done, and that the 
hopes and fears of the prisoners weie agitated 
with a powerful haiul.t The countess, after 
much pains had been taken with her, confessed 
her guilt; hut Somerset resisted every attempt, 
most solemnly, protesting his innocence of the 
murder of Overbury. When Bacon spoke of the 
king’s determination to secure him iu life and 
fortune, he replied, “Life and fortune are not 
wort^i the acceptance when honour is goric.” He 
earnestly implored to be admitted to the king’s 
presence, saying that, in a quarter of an hour’s pri- 
vate conversation, he could establish his innocence, 
and set the business at reBt for ever. But James 
shrunk from this audience ; and the prisoner’s 
request to he allowed to forward a private letter to 
the king was denied him. Then Somerset threat- 
ened, instead of praying ; declaring that, whenever 

• Koger 6oke, tlie author of the Detection, and the grandson of the 
rcili (Joke, hays that the Lord ChieftJ ustice. Judge Dmlndgo, uml 
udge Hyde, declared Sir Thomus Monson to bj us guilty of the 
murder us any of the others, 

t Uncuu'i Works.— CaWla.— SUlo Trials. 
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he should be brought to the bar, ]\a would reveal 
such things as his ungrateful sovereign would not 
like to hear. James Ilay, afterwards Earl of Car- 
lisle, the friend and countryman of Somerset, and 
other particular friends, were despatched from time 
to time by the trembling king to the Tower to 
work upon the prisoner ; hut though, m the end, 
sometlung'must have been done by such means, they 
for along time produced no visible effect upon the 
resolution of the earl. When the confession of lus 
wife was obtained (it did not materially hear against 
him), Bacon and the other commissioner, among 
whom were Coke and Chancellor Ellesineic, told 
Somerset that his lady, being touched with remoise, 
had at last confessed all, and that she that led lmn 
to offend ought now, by her example, to lead him 
to repent of his offence ; that the confession of one 
of them could not singly do eiili^r of them 
much good ; hut that the concession of both of 
them might work some further effect towards both ; 
and that therefore they, the commissioners, wished 
him not to shut the gates of lus majesty’s meiey 
against himself by being obdurate any longer. But 
his reasoning was thrown away upon him: 
Somerset would not “come any degiee farther on 
to confess; only his behaviour was very sober, and 
modest, and mild; hut yet, as it seemed, resolved 
to expect his trial.” Then they proceeded to exa- 
mine him touching the death of Overbury ; and 
they made this faither observation, that, “in the 
questions of the imprisonment,” he was “veiy cool 
and modest;” hut that, when they asked him 
“ some questions that did touch the prince,* or 
some foieign practice” (which they did “ rvnj 
spunnyly”), he “grew a little stored. ”f James 
received a letter from the prisoner, hut not u pri- 
vate one. The tone of the epistle was enigmatical, 
but bold, like that of a manwiiting to one over 
whom he hud power. J In it Somerset again de- 
manded a private interview ; but James replied 
that this was a favour he might grant after, but 
not before, his trial. § 

Bacon was intrusted with the legal management 
of the case, but lie appears hardly to have taken u 
step without previously consulting the king, who 
postil lated with his ow n hand the intended charges, 

^ It is bv no means clear that 1'iince Henry is here alluded to 
Uncoil may possibly refer to the living prince, t'luu lea,, tuul the 
rum mn of Somerset's undertaking 1o deliver him into the hands nt 
the Span in ids Hut it seems srarcely possible that Somerset should 
have betrayed agitation at un unfounded report. On a Ibtmcr exa- 
mination, when, as we leain from lineon himself, the charge was 
clearly that of a treasonable correspondence with Spam, Someiset 
showed no emolmf! whatever, picrclv saying that he had been too 
well rewarded by lus majesty ever to Hunk of Spain. — •“ If lie (Pimer 
Henry),” says Lord Dartmouth, iu a note to lUrnets ‘ Ilistoiy id 
his Own Time ’ f j 11), "was poisoned by the Karl of Soineiset, it 
was not upon the account of religion. .but for making love to the 
Countess of Lsse\ ; and that was what the Lord Chief Justice Coke 
meant, when lie said, at the Karl of Somerset’s trial, ‘ God knows what 
wont with the flood pinicc Henry, but*! have beard something ’ ’’ 

+ Baron’s, Letter to the King in Cabala. In lus posUcupt the 
wily attorney-general savs,— *’ If it seem good unto your majesty, 
we think it not amiss some preacher (well chosen) had access to mv 
Lord of Somerset, fur his preparing and comfort, although it he befoie 
his trial ” From the whole tenor of this coi respondent* there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the sort of service Bacon would expect fiom 
this " well chosen’’ preacher! Several of the letteis about the old 
favourite Hie add teased, with slavish and disgusting protestations, to 
the new minion, Sir George Villiers. 
t See the Lcttci in Somers’s Tracts. 

§ Letter of James, iu Aichwologia. 
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Kami- and Countess of Somerset. From a Punt of the peuod. 


and instructed llie wily attorney-general so to 
manage matters in court as not to drive Somer- 
set to desperation, or give, m his own words, 
“occasion tor despair or Hushes.” He was 
perfectly well understood by Bacon, who under- 
took to have the prisoner found guilty before 
the peers without making him too odious to 
the people. The whole business of Bacon was 
to put people on a wrong scent, for the pur- 
pose of preventing Somerset from making any 
dangerous disclosure, and the other judges from 
getting an insight into some iniquitous secret 
winch it imported the king to conceal. On the 
21th of May, 1616, the countess was separately 
urraigtie^ before the peers. The beautiful but 
guilty woman looked pale, and sick, and spirit- 
less : she trembled excessively while the clerk 
read the indictment; she hid her # face with her 
fan at mention of the name of Weston ; and she 
wept and spoke with a voice scarcely audible when 
she pleaded guilty and threw herself on the royal 
mercy. As soon as this was done she was hurried 
from the bar, and then, when she was nut present 
to say that her confession did not involve her 
husband, Bacon delivered a very artful speech, 
stating th» evidence he had to produce if she had 
made it necessary by pleading not guilty. After 
this speech the countess was recalled for a minute 
to the bar«of the Lqrds to hear sentence of death, 
Much was pronounced by the Chancellor .Elles- 


mere, whom the king and Bacon, after long de- 
liberation, had appointed High Steward for the 
trials. On the same day Somerset, who ought to 
have been tried with Ins wife, was warned by Sir 
George More, the present Lieutenant of the. Tower, 
that he must stand Ins trial on the morrow. Owing 
to some causes not explained, but at which we 
muv easily guess, the carl, who hud before desired 
this, absolutely refused to go, telling the lieutenant 
that he should carry him by force in his bed ; 
that the king had assured him he should never 
come to any trial, and that the king durst not 
bring him to tnal. This language made More 
quiver and shake ; . . . “ yet a\yi\ goes More to 
Greenwich, as late as it was, being twelve at 
night, and bounces up the baek-stairs as i( mad. * 
The king, who was m bed, on hearing what the 
lieutenant had to say, fell into a passion of J.ears, 
and said, “ On my soul, More, I wot not what to 
do ! Thou art a wise man ;,help me in this great 
strait, and thou shall find thou dost it for a thank- 
ful master.”* “ Returning to the Tower, the lieu- 
tenant told his prisoner that he had been with the 
king, and found him a most affectionate master unto 
him, and full of grace in his intentions towards 
him ; but, said he, to satisfy justice, you must 
appear, although you return instantly again, witli- 


« Weldon Rivvs tli.il Sir CJenrge More " was really iew..rded wiili a 
suit wot tli to him 1500 /, although Auniinilale, hi« wicat^irieml, dot 
cheat him yf oue-lmlf ; so was there falsehood in Irieudship. 
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out any further proceeding, only you shall know 
your enemies and their malice, though they shall 
have no power over you. With this trick of wit 
he allayed his furv, and got him quietly, about 
eiglft in the morning, to the hall ; yet feared his 
former bold language might revert agaiu, and, 
being brought by this trick into the toil, might 
have more enraged him to tly out into some strange 
discover), that he had two servants placed on each 
side on him, with a cloak on their arms, giving 
them a peremptory order, if that Somerset did any 
way tly out on the king, they should instantly 
hoodwink him with that cloak, take him violently 
from the bar, and carry him away ; for which he 
would secuie them from anv danger, and they 
should not want also a bountiful reward.”* 
^Somerset, however, when brought to the bar of 
the Lords, was in a very composed easy humour, 
which Bacon took good care not to disturb by any 
of those invectives that were usually employed 
against prisoners. He abstained, he said, from 
such things by the king’s order, though of himself 
he were indisposed to blazon his name in blood. t 
He handled the case most tenderly, never urging 
the guilt of Somerset without bringing forward the 
hope or assurance of the royal mercy. But the 
prisoner, who displayed far more ability than lie 
had ever been supposed to possess, though he 
abstained from any accusations or out-pourings of 
wrath against James, was not willing to submit to 
a verdict of guilty, however sure of a pardon. He 
maintained Ins innocence, and defended himself so 
ably that the trial lasted eleven hours. In the end 
the peers unanimously pronounced him guilty. 
He then prayed them to he inhreessors for him 
with the king, adding, however, words which 
meant that he thought that it would hardly be 
needed. “But who had seen the king’s restless 
motion all that day, sending to every boat be saw 
landing at the bridge, cursing all that came with- 
out tidings, would have easily judged all was not 
right, and that there had been some grounds for his 
fears of Somerset’s boldness; but at last, one 
bringing him word he was condemned, and the 
passages, all was quiet.”I A few weeks after 
sentence James granted a pardon to the countess, 
“ because the process and judgment against her 
were not of a principal, but as of an accessary 

* Weldon. The lieutennnl of the Tower may have thought of 
providing the two sentinels and the hood-u inking rloidU, lml all the 
lest lif (l rtirhtinh / been su^ested beforehand by Hacon, in a 
" l’.u titular lleuiembiauee tor his Mnjfatv.” “ It were fjood,” huvs 
bis tnn.ule of uenius and proflipaev, “ that nfler lie is come into the 
hall, so lliat he may perceive he must «o to trial, and shall be 
retired to the place appointed till tho court call for him, (hen the 
nontenant shall tell him roundly that if m his speeches he shall tax 
the king, that the justice of England is that lie shall be taken away, 
and the evidence shall no on without him ; and then all the people 
will cry, ‘Away with him!' and then it slinll not lie in the kings 
will to save his life, tile people will be so set on the.”— Slate Trials. 

+ This was .1 hint at Coke, who was a teriible dealer in invectives. 

j Weldon. Old Sir Anthony’s pen was no doubt occasionally 
dipped in call, but lus account of these transactions, which ho says ho 
and a liicnd had from Sir Oeor^e More’s ow r n mouth verbatim in 
Wall stead %>k, after bmng long ascribed to his libellous spirit and 
hatred of .lames, lias received the most complete confirmation by 
MiinV letters bom Mine himself, jaddished in the Arohwologu, 
vul. xviii. When he is found so veiaoious in on? important particular 
it may bo quostlonod whether Welduu has opt been uufairly doubted 
iu others. 
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before tbe fact.” A like pardon \\ 7 ns offered to the 
carl, who said that lie, as an innocent and in- 
jured man, expected a reversal of the judgment 
pronounced by the peers. After a few yeais’ im- 
prisonment, Somerset and his lady retired into the 
country, — there, as it is said, to reproach and hate 
one another. The king would not permit the 
carl’s arms to be reversed and kicked out of the 
chapel of Windsor ; and upon his account it was 
ordered “ that felony should*’ not be reckoned 
amongst, the disgraces for those who were to he 
excluded from the Order of St. George, which was 
without precedent.”* Furthei, to keep the dis- 
carded favourite and depositary of royal mysteries 
from desperation, he was allowed for life the tlmn 
splendid income of 4000/. a-year. Considering 
the power of money and the baseness of the age, 
we arc inclined to doubt the oratorioaV accounts of 
the loneliness and abandonment, into which he fell. 
The countess died in 1032, in the reign of Charles 
I.; the carl, who survived her thn teen years, will 
reappear on the scene towards the close of the pro-< 
seul; reign. Their daughter, an only child, the 
Lady Anne Cair, who was bom m the 'Power, w'.is 
mamed to William, fifth Earl, and aftei wards fust 
Duke, of Bedford, by w hom she had many chil- 
dren, one of whom was the celebrated Lord Uinsell, 
who died on the scailold m the tune of Chailes 11. 
She is described as a lady of gieal honom and 
virtue: and it is said that tier mother’s hislorv was 
so carefully concealed from her that she knew 
nothing of the story of the divorce of Lady Essex 
until a year or two before her death. t The ill- 
used Earl of Essex will appear hereafter, and 
most conspicuously, as the leader of the parlia- 
ment army against the unfortunate successor of 
King James. 

It should appear that the services of Bacon in 
tbe Overbury and Somerset case secured his 
triumph over bis rival. Coke, however, had long 
been hated by the king, and in lus imtatiou thereat 
he took an independent, and what might otheiw ise 
have been a patriotic course in administering the 
law. Hence be incensed James more and more, 
and involved himself in a quarrel witli the old 
Chancellor Ellesmere, Adiom Bacftm flattered and 
cajoled in the hope of succeeding to lus high 
office. Many things had made the Lord Clue! 
Justice totter in his seat, but u dispute with 
Villiers, the new favourite, about a patent place at 
court, a dispute witli the king about hi>hopncs 
arid’ commendarns, and the ingenious malice ol 
Bacon, who had James’s ear, laid him prostrate at 
last. By .the advice of Bacon, he was called 
before the council : the other judges bad all been 
there before him, to kneel to the king and ask 
pardon for attempting to act according to law. 
Bacon, Ellesmere, and Abbot the primate had 
been employed for some time in collecting charges 
against him. Coke was accused of concealing a 
debt of 12,000/. due to the crown by the late 
Chancellor Hatton; of uttering on the bench 
* Caimleu, AnualB of King James, f Oldraixon. 
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words of very hi^li contempt, saying that the com- 
mon law would be overthrown, wherein he re- 
jected upon the king ; and, thirdly, of uncivil 
and indiscreet carriage in the matter of commen- 
dains. Coke repelled the charge about the money, 
and he afterwards obtained a legal decision in bis 
favour: without denying bis words on the bench, 
lie palliated the second charge ; to the third lie 
confessed, and prayed forgiveness. The king 
ordered him to apfiear a second time before the 
council, and then the proud lawyer was brought 
1o Ins knees to hear the judgment of his royal 
master, which was, that he should keep away fiom 
the council-table, and not go the circuit, but cm- 
plt*v himself in correcting the errors in his book of 
Reports. When Coke reported to the king that 
he could discover only five unimportant errors in 
Ins hook, James chose to consider that he was 
piortd and obstinate, and gave the chief justiceship 
to .Montague, the Recorder of London. It is said 
that Coke, on receiving his svpersrdeas, wept 
like a child. Bacon uot only made merry with 
the niw favourite on his fall, hut wrote Coke an 
indilting and most unmanly letter, made trebly 
atrocious by an assumption of exceeding great 
godliness* 

1 'riiin 1 Charles, now created Prince of Wales, 
was iu Ins seventeenth year, and the king had not 
vet succeeded in negocialmg what he considered a 
suitable marriage lor him. The religious feelings 
of lus subjects, both m England and Scotland, were 
violently opposed to any Catholic match ; but 
James’s pride led him to piefer a family alliance 
with some one of the royal houses in Europe, and 
of those houses the greatest were all Catholic. 
Suspecting at last that the court* of Spain had no 
intention to conclude, any arrangement with him, 
he opened ncgocintions with that of France for the 
hand of Madame Christine, sister to the young 
King Louis XIII. ; but, notwithstanding an ex- 
travagant and pompous embassy, the French 
court preferred an alliance w r ith the Duke of 
Nnvoy. Shortly after the failure of this treaty 
Concmi, Marshal d’Anero, a Florentine, who had 
accompanied the Queen Mother, Marie de’ Medici 
mto France, am? who, since the death of Henry 
IV., had ruled the whole kingdom, was murdered 
«>n the "drawbridge of the Louvre by Vitry, one of 
die captains of the. body-guard. The deed was 
done m broad daylight by order of Louis, who 
had been kept in a state of subjection, and almost 
"1 bondage, by his mother’s favourite. On the 
billowing day *tho people of Paris raised a cry 
against the excommunicated Jew and wizard ; they 
dug uj) his body, which had been hastily buried, 
-'drugged it through the streets, — hung it by the 
heels on a gibbet on the Pont Neuf, — cut it up, — 
burned part of it before the statue of Henry IV., 
and threw the rest into the Seine. The parliament 
(| i Paris proceeded against the memory of the de- 
based favourite, declared lum to have been guilty 
,)f treason both against God and the king,— coii- 

* Scrim* Sacra; a Supplement to the Cabala. 


derailed his wife to he beheaded, and her body 
afterwards burnt, — and declared his sou to he 
ignoble and incapable of holding any piopnty or 
place in France. In this strange process theie 
was more talk of mm eery and devil-dealmg flgan 
there had been on the trial of the martin ers of 
Overbury; and it was pretended that monstious 
proofs were discovered of the Judaism and magic 
of the wretched Floientiue. As soon as Louis 
saw Concini fall on the drawbridge, he presented 
himself at a window, exclaiming, “ Praised be the 
Lord, now I am a king!” and the ollicers of his 
guard went through the streets of Paris shouting, 
“ God save the king! The king is king !” James 
made haste to congratulate his most Christian 
majesty ; and Sir Thomas Ednumds, his special 
ambassador, was instructed by the king 
Villiers, or by both, to pay a high compliment to 
Vitrv, the actual murderer ;* But France, after 
all, did not gain much by the change, for Louis 
soon submitted to a contemptible favourite of lus 
owu, the. Duke de Liunes, who misgoverned the 
country as much as Concmi had done. 

In the meanwhile James’s new favourite, Villiers, 
was becoming far more powerful and mischievous 
than his piedccessor, Somerset. The old Farl 
of Worcester was made to accept a pension and 
the honorary otlice of President of the Council, 
and to resign his place of Master d the Horse 
to the minion, who was now Viscount, Villiers, 
and was soon after (on the 5th of January, 
I (> 1 7) created Earl of Buckingham. Bacon, who 
told the king that lie was air aid of nothing but 
that lus excellent servant the new VI aster of the 
Horse and he should lull out as to which should 
hold lus majesty's stirrup best, and who, oil 
Vdliers’s first advancement, had written an ela- 
borate treatise to show him how to demean lmnself 
m his post of prime favourite, got some reward at 
the same time/f The old Chancellor Ellesmere, 
whom moments of sickness had repeatedly com- 
plained of his gieut age, lus grids, and infirmities, 
of the dulness and heaviness of Ins sense, and lus 
decaying memory, but who, when the lit was past, 
had battled the hopes of the altorney-goheral and 
had clung to his place, having been gratified with 
the title of Viscount Brackloy in November, 1G1G, 
felt his end approaching m the month of February, 
formally lesigued the seals in March, and died a 
fortnight after. James gave the seals, with the 
title of Lord Keeper, to Bacon, who had pledged 
himself to do the royal will in all things. The 
great philosopher, now in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age, was made giddy b) his elevation : he rode to* 

* Bireh, Negoe.— Seeietary W mvvood, wilting to Sir Uuy C.ulrtmi, 
ambassador in Holland, about tins muider and special embat>\\ , 
sa\*. — *< ]{ul what opinion soever piivnli* patliculm men, who aim at 
nothing eU<* hut tho advancement ol ttiea ow n lorlmies, h:m* ol this 
action (the muidei ol' Concmi), Iuh majesty is pleased to approve oi 
1 1, which doth appear not only by the outwuid demonstuttum <>J hia 
exceedin') jot/ and contentment when Hist he received the news thereof, 
hut also by letters which, with his owu hand, lit* hath w.lten to the 
Fnyicbking - • Besides, Mt. Comptroller, who hath chat go lU Jill 
diligence to leturn into France, Rath expiess order to congratulate 
with tho Atm shat ilo V;ti>, lor so now he m, that by lus hands tlm 
king hts mantel was delivered out of captivity.” 

f Cabala, and Bacon's w oiks. 
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Westminster Ilall on horseback, in a gown of rich 
purple satin, between the Lord Treasurer and the 
Lord Privy Seal, with a splendid escort of lords, 
courtiers, judges, lawyers, law students, officers, 
and*- servants. He seemed inclined to rival the 
magnificence and finery of Buckingham, and, m 
the absence of that creature of the court, the fullest- 
blown top was the head of the English law, the 
restorer of philosophy, the greatest wit, scholar, 
and scoundrel of his age. Before this, his last 
and fatal promotion, his income was immense, 
though apparently inadequate to his lavish ex- 
penditure : he came to the seals a needy, greedy 
man, but in his hopeful eves there was no end to 
the wealth which the seals might command. 

When James took his leave of his loving sub- 
jects of Scotland, he had promised that he would 
gladden their hearts and eyes with his presence 
at least once every three years; hut fourteen years 
hud elapsed, and lie had never been able to rccross 
the Tweed. This was owing to his improvidence 
and consequent poverty. It would have been too 
much ‘to expect the poor Scots to pay the expenses 
of his costly progress. But in the course of the 
preceding year (Ifilfi) he had restored the caution- 
ary towns of Brill, Flushing, and Rammekins, to 
the Dutch for 2,700,000 florins, which was about 
one-third of the debt really owing to him.* This 
Dutch money enabled James to pay off some of 
bis most pressing debts, and to raise on the first 
blush of his improved credit, nearly 100,000/. at 
ten per cent, per annum, for his journey into Scot- 
land. “ He begins his journey with the spring, 
warming the country as lie went with the glories 
of the court ; taking such recreations by the way 
as might best beguile the days, and cut them 
shorter, but lengthen the nights (contrary to the 


seasons) ; for what with haw king, limiting, and 
horse-racing, the da\s quickly ran away; and the 
nights, witli feasting, masking, and dancing, were 
the more extended. And the king had fit instru- 
ments for these sports about his person, as Sir 
George Goring, Sir Edward Zouch, Sir John 
Enmit, and others, that could fit and obtempernte 
the king’s humour ; for he loved such representa- 
tions, and disguises in their maskaradoes, as were 
witty and sudden ; the more ridiculous, the more 

pleasant And Ins new favourite, being an 

excellent dancer, brought that pastime into the 
greater i equest. . . . He now reigns sole monarch 
in tljp king’s affection — everything he doth is ad- 
mired for the doer’s sake. No man dances better; 
no man runs or jippps better; and, indeed, be 
jumpt higher than ever Englishman did in so 
short a time, from a private gentleman to a duke- 
dom. But the king is not well without him — his 
company is his solace ; and the court grandees 
cannot be well but by him ; so that all addresses 
aie made to him, either for place or office in 
court o# commonwealth. The bishops’ sees did 


•tlly imt. L appear* that the English minihteis and nt'»ociut<fa 
were bulled by the Dutch, whomuat, however, lmve known that 
James's want* would make him giasp .it any ilflei of ready money. 
IVyton says that Secretary Winwoodgol i.’y,000/. from the State*./ 
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also ebb and flow, from the wane f or fulness of his 
influence upon them.”* At Berwick the king 
and his favourite, and his English courtieis anff 
jesters, were met by a numerous deputation of the 
Scottish nobility, who conducted them by slow 
stages to Edinburgh — for James loved to stop at 
every good house or sporting-ground that he came 
nigh. His chief object in visiting Scotland was, 
however, to effect the complete establishment of 
the episcopal form of church ♦government, and to 
assimilate the religious worship of the two coun- 
tries. Without the least spark of religious zeal or 
fanaticism, James was most deter minately bent on 
the subversion of the Presbyterian system, the 
spirit and form of which he detested more than 
ever, as inimical to his notion of the divine right of 
kings, and their absolute supremacy over the 
church as well as state. From tin'- time of his 
controversy with the English Ppritansat Hampton 
Court, he had been devising how r lie should fully 
restore episcopacy in Scotland ; and, by means of 
English money and the boldness and cunning ol lu» 
principal minister there, Sir George Hume, after- 
wards Earl of Dunbar, he had made some progress 
in this direction. The first blow was struck at the 
general assembly of the Scottish kirk in 1605. 
This assembly was arbitrarily prorogued by royal 
authority three times in rapid succession. A 
number of the clergy met at Aberdeen; their 
meeting was prohibited, but they proceeded to 
assert their rights, chose a moderator, fixed an 
assembly to be held m the course of that year, and 
then dissolved themselves, in compliance with an 
order from the privy council. Thirteen of the 
leading members were forthwith selected for fierce 
prosecution; and out of this number Welsh, 
Dory, and four other popular preachers, were con- 
victed by the crown law vers and a slavish jury or 
high treason. After a ngorous confinement, sen- 
tence of death was commuted into perpetual ba- 
nishment. These conscientious men, whose fate 
would excite more sympathy if they had been 
themselves less intolerant, retired to the Protestant 
churches in France and Holland, whither they 
were soon followed by many voluntary exiles, who 
revered their doctrines', and wild - were scared by 
the approaching horns of the mitre. The clergy 
at home, m spite of an admonition from the court, 
bewailed in prayer the tribulations of J their bre- 
thren ; and in their sermons boldly announced the 
impending danger and ruin of the true church of 
Christ. Soon alter the bishops, who had never 
altogether ceased to exist in name 4 , were re-esta- 
blished in authority and in revenue— that is, to the. 
extent of the power of James and his slavish court. 
J hese occupants ol dilapidated sees, who were 
ready on all occasions to maintain that it was a 
part of the royal prerogative to prescribe the reli- 
gious faith and worship of the people*, soon came 
into conflict with the Presbyterian clergy. Old 
Andrew Melvil, the successor of John Knox, 
James Melvil, his nephew, and six others, were 
• Arthur^ Wilson, 
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summoned np to Loudon, where James disputed 
with them about doctrine an<^ practice. It is pro- 
bable that the king did not treat them with more 
respect than he had treated the Puritans at Hamp- 
ton Court; and old Melvil was made of firmer 
materials than those preachers. To the king his 
behaviour was respectful ; but when he was inter- 
rogated by some Scottish lords lie said, indignantly, 
“ I am a free subject of Scotland— a free kingdom, 
that has laws and privileges of its own. By these 
I stand. No legal citation has been issued against 
me, nor are you and I in our own country, where 
such an inquisition, so oppressive as the present, is 
condemned by parliament. I am hound by no law 
criminate or to furnish accusation against my- 
self. My lords, remember what you are: mean 
as I am, rejiember that I am a free-born Scots- 
man ; to be dealt with as you would be dealt with 
yourselves, according to the laws of the Scottish 
realm.” James, wh<\ had only invited them to a 
free conference, prohibited the return of the Scot- 
tish preachers to their own country, and insisted 
on their attending worship in his royal clmpel, 
where they might hear the preaching of his courtly 
bishops. This made matters worse. The charac- 
ters of the bishops most about court were not spot- 
less, and their discourses seemed monstrously 
slavish to the proud Calvinists: nor did the rites 
and oblations of the chapel, the gilded altar, the 
chalices, the tapers, improve in their eves upon a 
closer hut compulsory acquaintance. Old Andrew 
Melvil vented his feelings of disgust in a Latin 
epigram of six lines, in which he set down all 
these things as relics of the scarlet she wolf of 
Rome.* The verses were shown to James, who 
summoned the author before his English privy 
council, where Andrew was so irritated that he 
hurst forth into an invective ngainst the whole 
Anglican church, and pulled or shook what he 
called the, Romish rusts of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s surplice. For all these offences James 
arbitrarily committed him to the Tower of London, 
where he lay for four years. He was then libe- 
rated at the earnest prayer of the Duke of Bouillon, 
hut only upon condition that he should pass the 
remainder of Ifls life in some foreign country. 
The venerable champion of Calvinism, the bosom 
friend *of Theodore Beza, retired to Sedan, and 
died abroad in 1620. His nephew, James Mel- 
vil, was confined for life to Berwick, on the con- 
fines of his native country, where he died six years 
before his uncle. The other six Scottisli preachers 
who had accompanied them to the free conference 
were banished to separate and remote districts in 
Scotland. To quiet the murmurs of the Presby- 
terian clergy, — to win them over to the bishops, 
whose indefinite powers the king continued to ad- 
vance, — the Earl of Dunbar employed threats and 
bribes. Forty thousand marks were distributed 
; Mnong the members of an ecclesiastical convention 
j summoned by royal authority, that met at Linlitli- 
& uw , at the end of the year 1606, and appointed 

* C alder wood. 


certain clergymen to he permanent moderators of 
the presbyteries within which they resided, and the 
bishops to he ox o fficio the moderators of the pro- 
vincial synods. But the great body of the Scottish 
clergy— a spiritual republic— wcic incensed at this 
subversion of equality ; they soon resumed their 
independence in the synods, and set aside the 
authority of the bishops as perpetual moderators. 
The synods were then, as seditious bodies, prohi- 
bited from assembling. In 1609 the Consistorial 
Courts, which at the Reformation had been given 
to civil judges, were restored to tlic bishops; and 
the Archbishop of Glasgow was created an extra- 
ordinary lord of session, in order to restore a spi- 
ritual intermixture to that high court of law, 
which had originally consisted of an equal num- 
ber of temporal and spiritual judges. But tins 
latter plan was stopped in the commencement, by 
the determination of James to establish a separate 
and paramount court, which, if he was so minded, 
he might fill entirely with bishops. The High 
Commission Court — the greatest grievance of the 
land — existed in England as a part or a result of 
the king’s supremacy over the church ; but in 
Scotland this supremacy had not yet been acknow- 
ledged, and no such court could be imposed with 
anything like a decent regard to law. Yet not- 
withstanding this fact, and the violent repugnance 
of the people, Janies, in 1610, erected two courts 
of High Commission — one at St. Andrew’s, the 
other at Glasgow, — more arbitrary, more absolute 
than the detestable com t in London. They had 
power given to them to receive secret depositions, 
to cite and examine any individual whatsoever 
touching Ins religious opinions or general life and 
conduct, to excommunicate, imprison, fine, and 
outlaw. And, as if the Scots did not already 
sufficiently hate the name of bishop, the Arch- 
bishops of St. Andiew’s and Glasgow were put 
at the head of these tyrannical courts, and it 
was declared that either of these prelates and 
four assistants should compose a quorum, from 
whose sentence there was no appeal. Schools and 
Colleges were subjected to their visitation, and 
they could suspend, deprive, or imprison at discre- 
tion any of the clergy who disobeyed their orders. 
It was soon evident that an oppression of this kind 
must he enforced by troops of horse, as well as by 
bishops ; but the peace-loving king would not see 
the inevitable result of his system. 

An assembly of the kirk was held at Glasgow 
in June, 1610, for the purpose of confirming the 
authority of the bishops within their respective 
dioceses ; and partly by the high exercise of au- 
thority, partly by a trick which kept aw r ay the 
bolder ministers, ami partly by bribery, the Pri- 
mate obtained several important concessions. Then 
Dunbar, and some of the bishops, would have pro- 
ceeded to the entire suppression of presbyteries ; 
but the more prudent considered such a measure 
as'dangeruus or premature, and it w r as laid aside 
for the present; The packed clergy, hoover, 
solemnly recognised the king’s ecclesiastic supre- 
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macy, and the right of bishops to ordain and induct 
to churches. Under the crafty and hold manage- 
ment of the Earl of Dunbar, the Scottish parlia- 
ment, confirmed and enlarged these decisions. 
Hitherto the Scottish prelates had not been conse- 
crated by the imposition of prelatical hands ; but, 
now, three of their number were summoned up to 
London to undergo that ceremony, and on their 
return they imposed their hands on the other 
Scottish bishops, who were thus presented to the 
scorning and incredulous people as legitimate suc- 
cessors of the apostles. These proceedings were 
soon followed by the death of the Earl of Dunhar, 
whose place, whether for the king or the bishops, 
was badly supplied by some of the kinsmen of 
Carr, Earl of Someiset, who misruled Scotland till 
the* dnwulal of that favourite. 

In lb lb, the year before James’s visit, the 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians seem to have 
witnessed with equal satisfaction the barbarous 
execution of one Ogilvy, a Jesuit. Presently after 
James’s arrival, m the month of June, 1017, a 
parliament assembled to establish, upon an un- 
changeable basis, the faith, and ceremonies, and 
discipline of the Scottish church. But by this 
time sundry of the lords, who were holders of 
lands which had formerly belonged to the bishop- 
ries, began to be alarmed as to the security of 
those pails of their property. James disarmed 
their opposition by inviting those great nobles to a 
secret conference, wherein, it is generally supposed, 
he addressed himself to their most sensitive feel- 
ings, and promised that they should not he dis- 
turbed in any of their possessions. Forthwith an 
act was prepared to declare, “ that, in ecclesiastical 
affairs, whatever should be determined by the 
king, with the advice of the prelates and a compe- 
tent number of the clergy, should receive the ope- 
ration and the force of law.” Tins hill was 
brought suddenly into parliament, and passed 
there; and James was on the point of making it 
law in the Scottish manner, by touching it with 
the sceptre, when the clergy presented to parliament 
a loud and alarming remonstrance or protest against 
it. James trembled and hesitated ; and, in the 
end, to save bis honour, he pretended that it was 
idle to give him by statute that which was part of 
the inherent prerogative of the crown ; and the bill 
was silently withdrawn. Another bill, assigning 
chapters to the different bishoprics, and regulating 
the Methods to be followed in the election of 
bishops, appear* to have passed without any sturdy 
opposition either in fiarliamcnt or out of it. After 
a very short session fiarliamcnt was dissolved, and 
James removed to St. Andrew’s, to attend a great 
meeting of the clergy. There he caused Simpson, 
Ewart, and Calderwood, distinguished preachers, 
who had signed the late protest (which they were 
supposed to have penned), to be brought before the 
High Commission Court, and convicted of seditious 
behaviour. Simpson and Ewart were suspended 
and imprisoned ; Calderwood, the most learned 
and most hated or feared of the three, was con- 
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demned to exile for life. The people soon' began 
to consider these victims of kingly and prelatical 
rage as martyrs, and bitterly did they avenge their 
wrongs on James’s successors. But, now, that 
complacent sovereign proceeded to announce to 
the clergy assembled at St. Andrew’s bow they 
must forthwith transplant and adopt the ceremo- 
nies of the English church. It was his royal 
will — 1st. That the eucharist should be received 
in a kneeling, and not in a tilting posture, as 
hitherto practised by the Presbyterians. 2ndly. 
That the sacrament should be given to the sick at 
their own houses, in all cases where there was im- 
minent danger of dissolution. 3rdly. That bap- 
tism should he administered in private houses m 
similar cases. 4thly. That the bishops should 
give confirmation to youths. 5thly. That the fes- 
tivals of Christmas, Good Friday, Faster, Ascen- 
sion Day, and Wlnt Sunday, shquld he commemo- 
rated in Scotland as in Enghpul. It was his pre- 
rogative as a Christian king to command in these 
matters, — so he told the clergy,— nor would he< 
regard their disapprobation or remonstrances ; A///, 
if they could convince him in fair, theological dis- 
putation, then he might withdraw Ins ordinances. 
But the Scottish theologians were too wise to gra- 
tify the king with the field-day he dcsiied. They 
knew all about his great victory at Hampton Court, 
and the result of his free conference with old 
Andrew Melvil ; the fate of their three brethren, 
Simpson, Ewart, and Calderwood, was appalling ; 
and, so, instead of disputing or opposing the royal 
will, they fell on their knees and implored him to 
remit the five articles of the ceremonies to the con- 
sideration of a general assembly of the whole knk. 
James at first turned a deaf car to then prayer; 
lmt lie giaeiously granted it when some minister 
or ministers assured him that matters would he so 
managed as to make the geneial assembly altoge- 
ther submissive to his will. He, however, insisted 
on the immediate enforcement of some of the cere- 
monies at court ; and he kept Whitsuntide in the 
English manner, surrounded by his applauding 
bishops and courtiers, whose knees and consciences 
were flexible. And from that time no man was 
admitted into any office or employVnent that would 
not kneel as ordered, and conform in the oilier 
particulars. James slowly wended his way back 
to England in all the pride of victory ; (nit he was 
followed by the curses of the large majority of his 
Scottish subjects, who had not forgotten Ins former 
solemn pledges to maintain their church and their 
liberties, and who regarded him as Vui apostate, a 
renegade, and a faithless tyrant. And James him- 
self soon found that, instead of finishing, lie had 
but begun the war between episcopacy and pres- 
bytery, — a war which was not to be finished by 
synods and assemblies, but by bullets and broad- 
swords.* h 

During the king’s absence in Scotland he had 
been greatly annoyed by the strict manner in 
which the Sabbath was kept by the Presbyterians. 

* Calderwood.— Mulcolm Laiug. 
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As he travel led .southward he thought over these 
tilings, and no doubt talked of them too. In Lan- 
cashire, where the Catholics were numerous, and, 
it was said, increasing in numbers, petitions were 
presented to him complaining that the strictness of 
the Puritaus in keeping the Sabbath, and putting 
down all manly exercises and harmless recreations, 
drove men to popery and the ale-house, where 
“ they censured in their cups Ids majesty’s pro- 
ceedings in church*and state.” Being met by his 
hounds and hunters, James made his progress 
through the hunting counties, stopping at Sher- 
wood Forest, Need wood, and all the other parks 
and forests in his way ; but when he got to London 
lxe did not forget the Presbyterians or Puritans, 
and their observance of the Lord’s day. Assisted 
by some of l^is chaplains and bishops, — many were 
opposed to ‘ the measure on the grounds both of 
lel^ion and policy* — he prepared and put forth 
his Book of Sports, pointing out to the people with 
Jus usual minuteness what pastimes they might, 
and indeed ought to use, on Sabbath-days and fes- 
tivals of the church, — what running, vaulting, 
aifchcry, and morriee-dunnng, what Maypoles, 
church-ales, and other rejoicings they might in- 
dulge in “upon Sundays, after evening prayers 
ended, and upon holidays.” He was also pleased 
to ordain “ that women should have leave to carry 
rushes to the church, for the decorating of it, ac- 
(’oi ding to their old custom.” He prohibited, upon 
Sundays only, all bear and bull bailings, interludes, 
and bowls ; and he barred from the benefit and 
liberty of the other sports “ all such known recu- 
sants, either men or women,” to quote, the words 
of the declaration, “ as will abstain from coming 
to church or divine service ; being, therefore, un- 
worthy of any lawful recreation after the said ser- 
vice, that will not first come to the church and serve 
God : prohibiting, in like sort, the said recreations 
to any that, though conform in religion, are not 
present in the church, at the service of God, he- 
ld) e their going to the recreations Ilis majesty’s 
pleasure likewise is, that they to whom it belong- 
elh in office shall present and sharply punish all 
such as, in abuse of this his liberty , will use these 
erases before ^he end of* all divine services -for 
that day. And he doth likewise straitly command 
that every person shall resort to his own parish 
church toliear divine service; and each parish by 
itself to use the said recreation after divine service : 
prohibiting likewise any offensive weapons to bo 
carried or used in the same times of recreation. 
And his pleasure is, that this bis declaration shall 
he published, by order from the bishop of the 
liocese, through all the parish churches ; and that 
built the judges of the circuits and the justices of 
the. peace be informed thereof.” It is quite certain 
that Abbot, the primate, disapproved of the whole 
measure, and thereby he increased the suspicion 
which attached to him at court of being a puritan 
() r precisian himself; and it is said that he posi- 
tively refused to read the book in his own church 
°i Croydon. But the other bishops were less bold 


or less convinced that some amusements, after the 
celebration of divine service, were so heinous; and 
tlje Book of Sports seems to have been generally 
read as appoiuted. 

In many parts of the country, more purtinfhuly 
in the North, the peasantry, tired of the seventies 
and gloom of the puritanic Sabbath, which was that 
of Moses rather than that of Christ, fell readily into 
the spirit of the new law, and people again came 
from church with merry faces, and the village- 
green again resounded on the Sunday evening with 
merry voices. But except to tin* poor labouiers in 
these parts, and to the high-cluirch party, the 
measure was, in the highest degree, odious ; and 
many people, who were* not convinced, perhaps, 
that the Christian Sunday ought, to he kept as the 
old Jewish Sabbath, refused to he merry iyid 
sportful upon compulsion, and thought it. absurdly 
illegal that the king, of his ow n and sole authority, 
should issue such an oidinauce. “This hook,” 
says a sturdy puritan, “was only a trap to catch 
conscientious preacheis that they could not other- 
wise with all their cunning ensnare ; for they 
would preach the gospel in a fool’s coat (as some 
of them expressed) rather than be silenced for a 
surplice. And their conjuimg of them with the 
cross in baptism, and the circle of the ring in 
marriage, could not make a well-coin poped i cation 
and a sound conscience then start at it; hut when 
so frightful an apparition as the dancing-book 
appeared, some of the ministers left all for fear, 
others by force, they were so terrified w r ith it.”* 
If nothing worse, the Book of Sports was a great 
political blunder, tending to increase ill-will and 
irritation. But for the present the muimurs of 
the puritans were timid and subdued, and the full 
danger to royalty was not felt till the year 1633, 
when, by the advice of Laud, Charles J. revived 
Ins father’s hook, and tried to give it 1 he force of 
law — “out of a like pious care for the service of 
God, and for suppressing of any humours that 
oppose truth, and for the east 1 , comfort, and re- 
creation ol his well deserving people.” 

In departing for Scotland James lmd entrusted 
extraordinary powers to Loid Keeper Ba(*on, whose 
head was thereby turned mine than ever, and who, 
during his majesty’s absence, conducted lumself m 
such a manner as to give mortal offence to most of 
the ministers and men of business that were left 
behind. According to a caustic reporter of his 
doings, he instantly began to believe himself king, 
to be in the king’s lodgings, to give audience in 
the great banquetmg-houso at Whitehall to am- 

* AiUmr Wilson —Wilson suvs lhat if was some of flie bishops 
that pioenred the lung to put out this book ; and that the luimstcis 
who would not mud it in chinch to then parishioner wen* biought 
to the I hull Commission Comb iiiipiismiod, and sil-pended 'J lie 
following passage minks the cterd ol tins wntci, ami the lion-ejus- 
copal tunes m which he wrote These, and such like macluna- 
lions ol the bishops, to maintain their tcmpmal gieatuesH, ease, u ml 
plenty, made the stones in the wall ol their palaces, and the beam 
in the tuiibei, afterwaids cry out, m.uildei away, a^i totim to 
inching whereas, if those m mo# aulhotily lnul not been so prag- 
matical. but holy, prudent, it dll godly men (as sonic others ot the 
function weie ), then Jight might have sinned still upon the Mount, 
and not have gone out, as it did, ollonsivo to the nostnls <Wthc rub- 
bish of the pooplc.” 
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bassadors and others, to make the rest of the 
council attend his motions with the same state that 
the king Avas used to do, and to tell the counsellors 
when they sate with him for the dispatch of busi- 
ness to know their proper distance. “ Upon 
which,” continues Weldon, “Secretary Winwood 
rose, went awav, and would never sit more, hut 
instantly dispatched one to the king to desire him 
to make haste hack, for his seat was already 
usurped ; at which, I remember, the king reading 
it unto us, both the king and we Averc very merry. 
... In this posture lie lived until he heard the 
king was returning, and began to believe the 
play was almost at an end, he might personate a 
king’s part no longer, and therefore did again re- 
invest himself with his old rags of baseness, which 
Avt^e so tattered and poor at the king’s coming to 
Windsor : he attended two days at Buckingham’s 
chamber, being not admitted to any better place 
than the room where trencher-scrapers and lackeys 
attended ; there, sitting upon an old wooden chest 
(amongst such as, fur his baseness, were only lit 
for his companions, although the honour of his 
place did merit far more respect), A\ith his purse 
and seal lying hv him on that chest.* . . . After 
tNVO days he had admittance: at his first entrance 
lie fell down flat on his face at the Duke’s (Fail’s) 
foot, kissing it, and vowing never to rise till lie 
had Ins pardon, and then w as he again reconciled, 
and since that time so very a slave to the Duke, 
and all that family, that he durst not deny the 
command of the meanest of the kindred, nor yet 
oppose anything: by which you see a base spirit 
is ever most concomitant with the proudest mmd ; 
and surely never so many brave parts and so base 
and abject a spirit tenanted together in any one 
earthen cottage as in this one man.” Buckingham, 
at this reconciliation, told the Lord Keeper that 
he had been obliged to go down on Ins own knees 
to implore the king not to put a public disgrace 
upon him. But the 'great offence of Bacon, fir 
aa liich more than for anything else he was made 
to lick the dust at the minion’s feet, Avas his con- 
duct in an affair which closely concerned the 
“ kindred ” of the favourite. Coke, who in many 
things was not a Avhit more high-minded than his 
rival Bacon, perceiving the capital eiror he had 
committed in opposing the vieAVs of Buckingham, 
took up, by the advice of Stcrctary Winwood, a 
little family project Avhicli he thought would restore 
him .to place, and give him again his old superiority 
over his rival. The ex-Lord Chief Justice of 
England had a marriageable daughter* — a young 
lady that was considered a great match, — for Coke 
had kept his money instead of spending it like 
Bacon, and his wife, the Lady Hatton, avus very 
wealthy, fiom the lands and houses which Eliza- 
beth had bestowed on her handsome and dancing 
chamberlain and chancellor. One of the first uses 

* "Myself,” wuk AWldon, " lr>l#n Bi'iranl of my Lord of Iliicluifc!'- 
luitn, it Mas .1 fcltatn* to M‘f tlio purfiiWinil m>ji 1 <>t so lillle valiu* 01 
< KU'<*ni m his rli.imhpi, though the ranier* m it hoot it. meritnl 
nothin;' but m-oiii, i being worst, mining the basest: but he (the 
sort mu) told me tlu*\ hud command It must be so.” 
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made by Sir George Villiers of hia high favour at 
court and of the influence of James, who w as a 
prince very prevalent in such matters, was to 
secure rich wives for his 'poor brothers and kin- 
dred. His elder brother, John Villiers, afterwards 
created Viscount Purbeck, was proposed as a 
suitable husband for this young lady ; but Coke 
then, being not sufficiently informed of court news, 
and not foreseeing the mighty destinies of the new 
favourite, rejected the proposal.*’ But when he saw 
himself deprived of office and the favourite in the 
ascendant, he changed his tone, and before Buck- 
ingham’s departure with the king for Scotland, he 
made a secret bargain to give his daughter, and to 
take place and honours in return. Bacon , c a 
courtier to the “backbone, soon discovered this 
secret compact, which boded him no good ; hut 
counting as well on his own great favour with the 
favourite and the king as on Code’s disfavour with 
the king, and relying on his own ready Avit and 
talent for intrigue, he fondly fancied that he lmd 
conjured down this brewing storm, and mad# 
Buckingham and “ the kindred ” averse to the 
marriage. At the same time he had spirited ‘on 
Coke’s w-ife, who Avas always disposed to act in 
direct opposition to the wishes of her husband, 
whom she despised and hated with an intensity 
rare even in the matrimonial history of those days, 
to cairy off her daughter and lodge her lor safety 
m the house of her friend Sir Edward Witlnpole, 
near Oxford, and to conclude a written contract ui 
marriage with Henry de Vcre, Karl of Oxford, for 
whom it appears the young lady herself enter- 
tained ‘some affection. Coke, in a fury, followed 
the fugitive, and recovered his daughter by force. 
As for his Avife, he Avas but too happy to leave her 
where she was. Upon this the proud widow of 
Lord Hatton, the grand-daughter of the great 
Burleigh, carried her complaints before the privy 
council, where her ally for the occasion, the Lord 
Keeper Bacon, charged the disgraced chief justice 
with a flagrant breach of the peace, and counte- 
nanced Yelverton, the new attorney-general, in 
filing an information in the Star Chamber against 
Coke. Bacon would not have gone thus far if he 
had not been convinced that the “absent favourite 
hftd given up the scheme ; but, to be doubly sure, 
he now wrote tAvo letters to Scotland, one to Buck- 
ingham and one to the king. In the 'first, after 
treating the renewed scheme for the match between 
his brother, Sjr John Villiers, and the young lady 
solely as a device of Coke and Winwood, he went, 
on to tell him that many a bettef match, upon 
reasonable conditions, might be found ; that the 
mother’s consent to it was not had, “ nor the 
young gentlewoman’s, who expecteth a great 
fortune from her mother, which, without her con- 
sent, is endangered;” and that this match was 
altogether very inconvenient, both for Lis brother 
and himself. Because, “First, he shall marry 
into a disgraced house, which in reason of state, 
is never held good. He shall marry into a 
troubled house of man and wife, which, in reli- 
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gion and Chris^an discretion, is disliked. “ Your 
lordship,” continues Bacon, “ will go near to 
lose all such your friends* as are adverse to 
'Sir Edward Coke (myself only except, who, out 
of a pure love and thankfulness, shall ever be 
firm to you). And lastly and chiefly, believe it, 
it will greatly weaken and distract the king’s 
service ; for though, in regard of the king’s great 
w ifedom and depth, I am persuaded those things 
will not follow which they imagine, yet opinion 
will do a great deal of harm, and cast the king 
hack, and make him relapse into those incon- 
veniences which are now well on to be recovered.” 
Therefore, according to Bacon, his lordship would 
tgiin a great deal of honour, if, according Jo religion 
and the law of God, he would think no more of 
this marriage for his elder brother. To the king 
Bacon begged to state his disinterested opinion in 
th<k business of this match, which he took to he 
vmrjiniM in jtarvo. After saying some bitter 
tilings to keep alive James’s hatred of the ex-chief 
justice, he reminded him of his own servility, and 
how, by God’s grace and his majesty’s instrue- 
tiwns, lie had been made a servant according to his 
heart and hand. If, indeed, it was Ins majesty’s 
desire that the match should go on, then, upon 
receiving his express will and commandment from 
himself, he would conform himself thereunto, 
imagining, though he would not wager on women’s 
minds, that, he could prevail more with the mother 
of the \oimg lady than any other man. And then, 
returning to Ins attack oil Coke, he begged the 
king to obsenc how much more quietly matters 
had gone oil since that judge and minister had 
been in disgrace. “ Let me most humbly desire 
)our majesty,” continued Bacon, “to take into 
your royal consideration, that the state is at this 
time not only in good quiet and obedience, hut in 
good affection and disposition : your majesty’s pre- 
rogative and authority having risen some just 
degrees above the horizon more than heretofore, 
which hath dispersed vapours. Your judges are 
in good temper, your justices of peace (which is 
the body of the gentlemen of England) grow to he 
loving and obsequious, and to be weary of the 
humour of ruffling ; all nfutinous spirits grow to 
he a little poor, and to draw in their horns ; afld 
not the less for your majesty’s disauclorising the 
man I sjTeak of. Now, then, 1 reasonably doubt 
that if there be but an opiuion of his coming in 
with the strength of such an alliance, it will give 
a turn and relapse in men’s minds into the former 
state of things hardly to be holpen, to the great 
weakening of your majesty’s service. Again, your 
Majesty may have perceived that, as far as it was 
lit for me in modesty to advise, I wus ever for 
parliament, which seemeth to me to be cardo 
rcrum, or snmma summarum for the present oc- 
casions. Dut this, my advice, was ever con- 
ditional — that your mnjesty should go to a parlia- 
ment with a council united and not distracted ; and 
that your majesty will give me leave never to 
expect if that man come in. Not for any dif- 


ference of mine own (for I am n mnthu.s omnia for 
your fnajesty’s service), but because he is by 
nature unsociable and by habit popular, and too 
old to take a new ply. And men begin already to 
collect, yea, and to conclude, that lie that rftiscth 
such a smoke to get in will set all on fire when ho. 
is in.”* This letter went home to the bosom of 
James ; hut Buckingham, who now led him us he 
chose, was not only fully bent upon the mariiagc, 
but was intriguing, by means of which probably 
both Coke and Bacon were ignorant, to remove the 
violent objections of Coke’s termagant wife. As 
for the affections of the young lady, they were 
things too trivial to enter into the consideration of 
any party. Thus, whew the great philosopher 
brought down his glorious intellect to low cunning 
and matrimonial court intrigues, notwithstanc|jng 
his boast of his great expeiience in the world, he 
could be outwitted by an ignorant stripling like 
Buckingham, to whom he had given the power of 
insulting him and degrading him in his own eyes. 
Buckingham wrote him a stinging letter, reproach- 
ing him with his pride and audacity, and giving 
him to understand that he who hud made him 
could unmake him at his pleasure. James, taking 
the cue from his favourite, dispatched an admoni- 
tory epistle of awful length, rating and scolding 
the mighty sage like a schoolboy. Upon this 
Bacon veered round and went before the wind 
with an alacrity known only to harlequins or 
courtiers of the true breed. lie stopped pro- 
ceedings begun against Coke in the Star Chamber ; 
sent for the Attorney-General, and made him know 
that, since lie had heai d from court, he was re- 
solved to further the match ; sent also for my Lady 
Hatton and some other special friends, to let thorn 
know that they must not hope for his assistance in 
their disobedience to the young lady’s father; wrote 
to the mother of Buckingham, to offer all his good 
offices for furthering the marriage ; and addressedf 
a humble letter of excuses and protestations to the 
favourite, telling him that his apprehension that 
this alliance would go near to lose him his lordship, 
whom he held so dear, was the only respect parti- 
cular to himself that had moved him td be as he 
was, till he had heard his lordship’s pleasure. 
But all this was not enough ; and about a mouth 
after writing this letter, Buckingham kept him in 
the hall among trencher-scrapers, and brought 
him to his feet. After the reconciliation at Wind- 
sor he wrote another base letter to thank* the 
minion.f The marriage now proceeded apace, 
the king driving at it as if the safety of the state 
depended upon its completion. Lady Ilatton wa*i 
confined and interrogated by the council, instead 
of her husband ; and Coke, to use his own expres- 

> Cnbal.'i.— Itaeon's Work*. 

t This is tlu> epistle “ My ever best lord, none better lima 
vourseli , jour lordship’s pen, or rather pencil, hath pourtrated 
towaulb me such magnanimity, and nobleness, and tine kindness as 
lneilimketh 1 see the image of gome ancient \ irtue, and ml anything 
of these limes. It is the line of my hie, and not the lines of mv 
letter, that must express my thankfulness ; wherein, if 1 fad. then 
God luil me, and make me' as miserable as 1 think myself at tins 
time happy by this reviver, through his majesty’s Miiguhmjpcmency 
and your incomparable love and lavour,” 
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sion, “ got upon his wings again. 5 * The obstinacy 
of this (lame yielded at last to the instances of the 
king, and the manceuvres of the favourite’s mother, 
by her second marriage Lady Compton, who was 
all-powerful at court, and who pretended a sudden 
friendship for her. She made a liberal settlement 
out of her own property upon her daughter ; and 
in the month of September that unwilling fair one 
was dragged to the altar, in the Chapel Royal at 
Hampton Court, to marry a siekly idiot. A splen- 
did least, enlightened by the presence of royalty, 
was given soon after at Lady Hatton’s house in 
Ilolborn; and to make it more absolutely her own, 
express orders were given by her ladyship, as was 
reported, that neither Sw Edward Coke nor any 
oi his servants should be admitted.* The union, 
as flight be expected, turned out a most wretched 
one ; and this appears to have been the case with 
nearly all the matches promoted by James, who, 
in the matter of number, was oue of the greatest 
of match-makers. The daughter of Coke became 
a piotligatc and an adulteress ;+ and the crazy Sir 
John Villiers, cieated Viscount Purbcck about a 
year and a half after his marriage, became so mad 
that it was necessary to place bun in confinement. 
Ills brother Buckingham took charge of the pro- 
perty Ins young wife had brought him, and kept 
it, or spent it upon himself. [ But, after all, the 
selfish father of the victim, — the gicat lawyer, — 
was juggled by Buckingham and that courtly crew. 
As soon as the favourite saw the marriage com- 
pleted and the dower safe, lie felt a natural repug- 
nance to risking favour by urging the suit of a 
bold-spoken, obnoxious man. Bacon, again in 
cordial alliance with Lady Hatton, who was most 
conjugally disposed to thwart and spite her hus- 
band in all things, administered daily to the king’s 
antipathies; and all that Coke got by sacrificing 
ns poor child, was his restoration to a seat at the 

* StialToul Papers. — It is. said that Coke, oti the day of tins great 
least, dined among the law \ pis at the Temple. 

i Mi. IV Israeli (Gmunaties of Litemture) sn\s that Coke’** 
daoe.htei, Lady I'm bet k, was condemn! <1, as i wanton, to st mil in a 
w lute sheet , lint lie does tint gt\e Ills aotliontj lot this asset turn, 
ahull seems to lie eontiadieled b} published lettem oi the time. 

| 111 a lellei in the Cabala, w it limit date, we Dud l„ut\ Pmbeek 
complaining mast piteously to the Duke of hutknigham ol holin' 
kept lioni Jiei husband ( whieli was certainly no hardship), and 
deplived oi’lier piopeitv She says, that if he will gt\e her husband 
liei company, which lie demies above all tiling, she will, notw'ith 
standing his aiokno », lvai with linn , and gm* wliat com toil she can 
to his . i filleted in mil “ llm," sin* adds, “if you can so hit dispense 
with the laws ot God as to keep me hum my husband, yet aggiavate 
it not bv leslroinuig fiom me Ins mentis, iiml all oilier eoiitoniments; 
but, which, 1 think, is rather the pari ol a Clnistiitn, yonfrspecially 
ought pueh rut her to study comlmfs loi me, than add ills to ill:?, 
since, U is ihe man iage of yum brothel makes me thus miseuiblc 
Fox if you please but to consider, not onlv the liuiicutable state l am 
m, deputed ol all conduits oi a husband, and having no means to 
live of, besides falling from file hopes my foitune then did piomue 
die ; lot you know \eiy well 1 < tune no begg.u to you, though 1 am 
like so to be I tuned oil Foi your own hoiiom and conseiem e sake 
take some coin se to give me salisfm turn, to tin my tongue hum 
crying to God ami tlie v'otld loi vengeance tor the unwoilliy dealing 
I have u*oei\ed. And think not to send mo Again lo my mother's, 
where 1 have stayed tins qu inter of a year, hoping (foi that my 
mother said you promised) ouler should bo taken tor me, butl nevei 
received penny from you. Her confidence of your nobloness made 
me so long silent , but, now, believe me, I will soonei lie# my bread 
m the striata to all your dishonours, than any moio trouble my 
inends.” In tins same letlei she says that she lms, with too mufh 
creAdity, waited the pertonnanco of Buckingham’* fair pi onuses 
“ almost these live years.” It is necessary to take u glance at details 
like these, in order to have a notion ot the w rebelled private history 
winch loans so large a part of the history of Junius's leign. 


council-table, — a place whore he, was no match 
fur his rival. 

a.d. 1618. — On the 4th of January the supple 
Lord Keeper was converted into Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and in the month of July iollowmg he w r as 
created Baron Verulam. “ And now Buckingham, 
having the Chancellor or Treasurer, and all great 
ollicers his very slaves, swells in the height of 
pride, and summons up all lus country kindred, 
the old countess providing a •place for them to 
learn to carry themselves m a court-like garb.” 
Rich heiresses, or daughteis of noblemen, were 
soon provided as wives for Ins brothers, half- 
brothers, and cousins of the male gender. “ And 
then must the women kindred be married to eark, 
earls’ eldest sons, barons, or chief gentlemen of 
greatest estates ; insomuch that his very female, 
kindred were so numerous as sufficient to have, 
peopled any plantation, . . . So that King James, 
that naturally, in former timers, hated women, had 
Ins lodgings replenished with them, and all ot the 
kindred ; . . . and little children did run up and 
down the king’s lodgings like little rabbits started 
about their burrows. Here was a strange change. ! 
that the king, who formerly would not endure his 
queen and children m lus lodgings, now you would 
have judged that none hut women frequented them. 
Nay, this was not all; but the kindred had all 
the houses about Whitehall, as if bulwarks and 
flankers to that citadel . ”* 

People now looked hack with regret to the days 
of .Sonieisel, for that favourite had some decency, 
some moderation ; and, li In* traffic Iced in places 
and honours, he trafficked alone. But “the kin- 
dred,” one and all, engaged in this lucrative busi- 
ness. The greatest tiufiieker, or most uoli\c broker, 
in the market, was the Old Countess, as Bucking- 
ham’s mother, though not an old hut very beauti- 
ful woman — and infamous as beautiful — was com- 
monly called. t She sold peerages and took money 
for all kinds of honoms and promotions, whether 
to the aiiny, navy, courts of biw, or the church. 
There were plenty of purchasers not over-scrupu- 
lous as to the purity oi the sources whence they 
derived their honours or titles ; but, in some cases, 
wealthy men were force*! into the* market against 
tffcir inclination, and made to pay for distinctions 
which they were wise enough not to covet. Thus 
one Richard Rohartes, a rich merchant ol Truro in 
the county of Cornwall, was compelled to accept 
the title of Baron Rohartes of Truro, and to pay 
10,000/. lor *it.j The titles that were not sold 
were given out of family considerations : one of the 
favourite’s brothers, as already mentioned, was 
made Viscount Purbeck, another Earl of Anglesey ; 

• Weldon. 

t She was created Counters of Buckingham for life, in July 1018. 

t All t lie titles of that date, borne by tin* Spenseia, the Kanes, the 
Fetres, the Aruudells, the Saeluillea, the Cat emlhihes, the Monta- 
gues, &»\, weie puiclusedd if to, except those that were gt a tiled 
to the vilest favouritism. This pitidice also continued through the 
leign id Ghailes 1 , and was even more publicly acted upon ns tin* 
nccesKitirH ol the king and lus < ourtieis retained the Bums of money 
so Obtained the moir necessary to them. Among the noble families 
who appear to owe their honours to these causes, may be mentioned 
the Stanhopes, Tuflons, and uiuiiy others. —Remarks -on the Origin of 
the Families and Honours of the British Peerage, by the late LordJJevcr. 
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Fielding, who iryirr i eel the favourite’s sister, was 
made Karl of Denbigh, and Fielding’s brother Karl 
of Desmond in Ireland. CrunHeld also “mounted 
16 he Karl of Middlesex, from marrying one of 
Buckingham’s kindred; ”* James, in one of his 
lengthy speeches delivered in the Star Chamber in 
1016, complained that churchmen were bad in too 
much contempt by people of all degrees, from the 
highest to the lowest, and yet, notwithstanding the 
sharp criticisms of 4hc puritans, who were every 
day finding more reasons for reviling the whole 
hierarchy, he pci milted bis minion and “the kin- 
dred” to hold all the keys to church promotion, 
and to sell every turn of them to the highest bidder, 
or^o give them as rewards to their companions and 
creatures. Williams, dean of Westminster, a 
“secret frien^” of the Old Countess, whom at one 
time it was said he was to marry, retained the rec- 
tories of Dinnni, Waldgrave, Graft on, and Peter- 
borough, and was nl^p chanter of Lincoln, pre- 
bondniy of Asgarbie, ptebendary of Nonimiglon, 
and residentiary ot Lincoln. f And when Wil- 
liams, failing m Ins scheme to get the bishopric of 
London, was advanced to the see of Lincoln, he 
retained the deanery of Westminster and alibis 
other preferments ; so that, as Ilcyliu says, he was 
a perfect diocese within himself, being bishop, 
dean, prebendary, residentiary, and parson ; and 
all thcMi at once! Tins Williams was an ac- 
complished courtier and man of business, and 
paid for his promotions m services to Bucking- 
ham. But Martin Folheibv, of Salisbury, paid in 
cash 3500/. for his hishopnc. And when men 
could not pay in ready money, they contracted to 
pay by instalments out of their revenues when they 
should he put in possession of the good tilings of 
the church. “ There were hooks of lates on all 
otlices, bishoprics, and deaneries in England, that 
could tell you what tines, what pensions were to 
pay.”+ 

hi the course of this year, the favourite was 
created a marquis, and as he expressed a desire for 
the post of Lord High Admiral, the brave old llow- 
ard, Karl of Nottingham, the commander- iu-chicf 
of the tleets that had scattered the Spanish Armada 
m 1588, w as obliged to accept n pension, and make 
room fur the master of the horse, who was entirety 
ignorant of ships and sea affairs. To all these high 
ollices were subsequently added those of Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, Chief Justice in Eyre of all the 
parks and forests south of Trent, Master of the 
King’s Bench-olliee, High Steward of Westmin- 
ster, and Constable of Windsor Castle. The doting, 
ghmtmg king had taught Somerset Latin; Buck- 
ingham he attempted to teach divinity and prayer- 
writ mg, and these exercises appear prominently in 
a correspondence, for the most part too gross lor 
quotation, wherein the favourite calls the king 

* Wilson. 

t For tins list of his proferments bpo Dr/Williams’s own letter to 
Ihe Duke ol lluckinglwiin licking for the bishopric of London, ami 
’“'umiimg, “ It hath pleased God to call for the bishop of London."— 
i'nbntf r. 

t Weldon, 


“dear dad and gossip,” or “your sow-ship,” and 
the king’ calks the favourite “ Slcemc.” 

Never belure was there such a mixture of (hieiv 
aim effeminacy as m thepeison of this minion. As 
dancing was the thing he could do host, he lftudc 
the court almost a constant scene of halls and 
masks. “It was common for him at an ordinal y 
dancing to have his clothes trimmed with gieat 
diamond buttons, and to have diamond hal-hands, 
cockades, and eur-rings ; to he yoked with great and 
manifold ropes and knots of pearl; m short, to he 
manacled, fettered, and imprisoned in jewels.” 
This year Buckingham attacked the Earl of Sul- 
folk, lord treasurer, and father-in-law of the dis- 
graced Somerset — all the* rest of that party had 
long since been dismissed the court — and that 
noble Howard was now charged with peculation 
and corruption, particularly with reference to the 
money paid by the Dutch for the lccovery of the 
cautionary towns, a business in which, as we have 
already stated, all the public men had taken bribes. 
Suffolk and Ins wife were both thrown into the 
Tower, and the ingenuity of Bacon and of commis- 
sioners appointed by lmn, was employed m making 
out a strong case of embezzlement against the 
treasurer. The earl wrote to the king, imploring 
him by his former services, by his majesty’s sweet 
and princely disposition, and by that uninatchahlc 
judgment which the world knew Ins majesty pos- 
sessed, to pardon his weakness and errors — guilt 
he would never confess — and telling him that, in- 
stead of being enriched liy tin* places lie lmd held, 
he was little less than 40,000/. in debt. 11 The 
name of this Howard was rather popular, for he had 
fought bravely at sea m the time of Elizabeth, and 
James was lmlf inclined to stop proceedings against 
him: but Buckingham w r us of a different mind, 
and the earl and countess were brought up to the 
Stur Chamber. There Coke, who hoped to fight 
his way hack to favour by some of Ins old sharp 
practices, charged the prisoners on one side, while 
Bacon, who spoke like an Aristides, assailed them 
on the other. The venal and corrupt chancellor 
was eloquent in exposing the shameful vice of cor- 
ruption. The countess, lie said, was like unto an 
exchange woman, who kept her shop, while Sir 
John Bmglcy, her husband’s chief olliccr in the 
Treasury, went about crying, “ What d’ye lack?” 
Suffolk, disregarding a hint to plead guilty and 
make sure of the royal pardon, stood upon his in- 
nocence, and it was the general opinion that, as 
compared with his wife, he was innocent. But 
the Star Chamber sentenced them to pay a fine of 
30,000/., and sent them both to the Tower. Aftei* 
some time, however, the fine was reduced to 7000/., 
which was “clutched up by Ramsay Earl of Had- 
dington,” and the Count and Countess of Sullolk 
recovered their liberty. The post of lord treasurer 
was sold to Sir Henry Montague, chief-justice of 
the King’s Bench, for a large sum; huJ»m Jess 
thkii a year it was taken* from him and bestowed \m 

• Cabala. 
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Cranfield, afterwards Earl of Middlesex, who had 
married one of “ the kindred.” 

To the disgusting trial of Lady Roos and Lady 
Lake we shall do little more than refer. It wa:. a 
case* involving accusations of double adultery, in- 
cest, and obscene mysteries, and as such it was 
calculated to take hold on the prurient fancy of 
James. But the characteristic incident was this : 
a servant wench swore to certain particulars which 
she had seen and heard from behind the hangings 
of a room. His majesty posted down to the house 
in question — it was at Wimbledon — placed himself 
behind the hangings, and made some of his courtiers 
walk and talk in the room, and thus he practically 
at rived at the conclusion that the wench could not 
have seen and heard from behind that hanging the 
tiling she had sworn to. Nay, he even ascer- 
tained that, if Sally Swarton had stood behind the 
said hangings, her legs must have been seen by 
any one within the apartment, because the hang- 
ings were too short, and did not reach the floor. 
Swollen with these important djscovciies, he took 
Ids seat behind the judges in the Star Chamber, 
and directed their proceedings, which ended in 
sending the servant-girl to he whipped at a cart’s 
tail, and sentencing Lady Lake, or rather her hus- 
band, who had positively nothing to do with the 
business, to the payment of fines and damages to 
the enormous amount of 15,000/. 

But this same year witnessed a far more me- 
morable proceeding— one which, while it blackened 
for all ages the name of James, has perhaps bright- 
ened beyond their deserts the fame and character of 
the illustrious victim. Sir Walter Raleigh, it will 
be remembered, after receiving sentence of death at 
Winchester, was immured in the Tower of London. 
In that dismal state prison he found several meu 
fit to be his males, and these were increased year 
after year by the absurd tyranny of the court, until 
it seemed almost to he James’s intention to shut 
up all the genius, taste, and enterprise of England 
in that great cage. Henry Percy, the accom- 
plished and munificent Earl of Northumberland, 
the friend of science and scientific men, the enthu- 
siastic promoter of natural and experimental phi- 
losophy, the favourer of all good learning; and 
Serjeant Hoskins, the scholar, poet, wit, and critic, 
the admired of Camden, Selden, Daniel, the friend 
and polisher of Ben Jonson, were among the dis- 
tinguished co-matcs of Raleigh; and tlipse men 
consfantly attracted to the Tower some of the most 
intellectual of their contemporaries, who enlivened 
their captivity with lgarned and pleasant discourse. 
Thomas Ilariot, the astronomer, the algebraist, the 
traveller, who had been mathematical tutor to Ra- 
leigh, and his companion, at a later 'period, in his 
voyage to Virginia; Doctor Robert Burchill, the 
learned Grecian and Hebrew scholar, a distin- 
guished Latin poet and commentator of the Scrip- 
tures, v-£re frequent visitors at different times. 
Northumberland served as t a centre for these wits, 
and his purse appears to have been always open 
to such as were in need, whether prisoners or free. 


For some time Raleigh did not require pecuniary 
assistance, for, though his moveable estate was for- 
feited by his attainder, it was consigned to trustees 
appointed by himself for the benefit of his family 
and creditors, and his principal estate and castle 
of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which his taste and 
unsparing outlay of money in his prosperous days 
“ had beautified with orchards, gardens, and 
groves of much variety and great delight,” had 
been cautiously conveyed to his eldest son some 
time before the death of Elizabeth and the begin- 
ning of his troubles. But some sharp eye, in 
looking for prey, discovered that there was a legal 
flaw in the deed of conveyance, and the chief-jus- 
tice, Popham, Raleigh’s personal enemy, and the 
same that had sat on his trial, decided that, from 
the omission of some technicality, the deed was 
altogether invalid. No doubt the chief-justice 
knew before-hand that the king w r anted the pro- 
perty for his minion Robert Carr, who was just 
then commencing his career at court, and who 
forthwith got from James a grant of the land and 
castle. From his prison Raleigh wrote to the 
young favourite, telling him that, if the inheritance 
of his children were thus taken from them for want 
of a word, there would remain to him but the name 
of life. Some of the expressions in this letter aie 
exceedingly affecting; but, m reading them, we 
cannot but remember that Raleigh himself, at his 
own dawn, had greedily grasped at the possessions 
of the fatherless — that he himself had got from 
Elizabeth a grant of the lands of Anthony Babing- 
ton, leaving the young and innocent widow and 
children to beggary* The letter to the favourite 
produced no effect. Then the prisoner’s wife, the 
devoted and spirited Lady Raleigh, got access to 
the king, and, throwing herself on her knees, with 
her childien kneeling with her, implored him to 
spare the remnant of their fortunes. James’s only 
reply was, “ I maun ha’ the land— I mauq ha’ it 
for Carr;” 'and the minion had it accordingly. 
From this time it is probable that the hospitable 
table kept by the Earl of Northumberland was of 
consequence to Raleigh on other grounds than those 
of society and conversation. This extraordinary 
man had always had a determini/d turn to letters 
afid the sciences ; in the hustle of the camp, in the 
couit, in the discomforts of the sea, he had snatched 
hours for intense studies, which had embraced the 
wide range of poetry, history, law, divinity, astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and other sciences. In the 
Tower, the quiet of the place, the necessity his 
restless mind felt for employment mid excitement, 
and the tastes of his fellow-prisoners and visitors, 

• The flr&t entry in Lord Burleigh's diary, under ,tho year 1587, 
is tin* follow inp : — 

" A paint ot Anthony Babington to Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

The touching expressions m Raleigh's letter to Carr are these:— 

“ And for yourself, sir, seeiug your fair day is now in the dawn.and 
mine draw n to the evening, your own virtues and the king’s grace us* 
suung you of many favouis and of much honour, I beseech you not to 
begin your first building upou the ruins of the innocent, and that their 
sorrows with mine may not attend your first plantation .... I there- 
fore trust, sir, that you will not he the first who shall kill us outright, 
cut down the tree with the fruit, mid undergo the curse of them that 
enter the fields of the fatherless; which, if it pleases you to know the 
truth, is fur less in vulue than in fume.*’— Scnn, Sac, 
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all led him to au increased devotion to these ab- 
sorbing pursuits* If he was a rarely* accomplished 
man when he entered his prison-house, the thirteen 
years he passed there in this kind of life were likely 
to qualify him for great literary undertakings. 
During one part of his confinement he devoted a 
great deal of his time to chemistry,* not without the 
usual leaning to alchemy, and an indefinite hope of 
discovering the philosopher’s stone — a dream which 
was fully indulged in by his friend Northumber- 
land, and which waS no stranger to Bacon himself. 
Raleigh fancied that he had discovered an elixir, or 
grand cordial of sovereign remedy in all diseases, a 
sort of panacea. On one occasion, when the queen 
was very ill, she took his draught, and experienced 
o* fancied immediate relief. Prince Henry, who 
bad always taken a lively interest in his fate, and 
for whom Raleigh had written some admirable 
treatises in the Tower, joined his grateful mother 
m petitions for hi ^liberation; but without avail. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether the prince’s en- 
thusiastic admiration of the captive was not of pre- 
judice to [him in the eyes of James. For the in- 
struction of the young prince, Raleigh commenced 
lus famous History of the World — a work, as far 
as it goes, of uncommon learning and genius, and 
altogether extraordinary if we consider the time, 
the trying circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, and the previous busy life of the author. The 
first part was finished in 161 2.f Shortly after 
young Henry died; and then, though (to use his 
own expression) he had “ hewn out ” the second 
and third parts, he had not heart to finish them \ 
The portion of the History of the World which we 
possess is so full of classical and other learning, 
that attempts have been made to deprive him of 
the honour of the authorship, but with singularly 
bad success. In 1614 the revolutions at court had 
t hiown Somerset into disgrace, and brought Buck- 
ingham into favour. Raleigh built new hopes on 
the change, and instantly became a suitor to George 
Vdliers. But he and his friends had never ceased 
their endeavours at court, and before this time Sir 
Walter had proposed to Secretary Winwood a 
scheme which, he fancied, must excite the king’s 
cupidity, and lead to his immediate release. In 
the year 1 595, Raleigh, in ^he course of one of his 
adventurous voyages, had visited Guiana in South 
America, the fabled El Dorado, or Land of Gold, 
which, though discovered by the Spaniards, had 
not been conquered or settled. The capital city of 
Manoa, which had been described, by Spanish 
writers as one vast palace of Aladdin — a congeries 

* Tito lieutenant of the Tower, at the time, was the father of the 
famous Mrs Hutchinson, Sir Allen Apsley— “ a lathei to all his pri- 
su| ier, ” Mrs. Hutchinson says, “ Sir Walter Raleigh nnii Mr. 
H mliin, ln>uig prisoners m the Toner, a ml addicting themselves to che- 
mistry, she (my mothei) suffered them to make then laie experi- 
ments at her cost, partly to comfort and divert the poor piisoners, 
in, d partly to gain the knowledge ot their experiments, and the me- 
din nes to help such poor people as were uot aide to seek physicians.’' 
- Fragment of Autobiography prefixed to her Life oj her husband Colonel 
Cut, Ian son. Governor of Nottingham Castle, fyc. 

+ It was not published till 1G14. 

t It should he luniemheied. however, that he was released fioin 
the Tower uflci the puncc’s death, ami again luvolved in the active 
business of life. 
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of .precious stones and precious metals — eluded 
his pursuit; but he found the country to lie fertile 
and beautiful, and he discovered at an accessible 
paint, not far from the hanks of the mighty Oro- 
nlco, some signs of a gold mine. lie now ^pro- 
posed to Secretary Winwood an expedition to 
secure and work that virgin mine, which he was 
confident would yield exhaustless treasures. The 
ships necessary, their equipment, and all expenses, 
he undertook to provide by himself and his ft tends : 
he asked nothing from the king, w ho was to have 
one-fifth of the gold, but his liberty and an ample 
commission. Winwood, though a practised and 
cautious man of business, was captivated bv the 
project — it is possible that the empty state of the 
treasury made him grasp*cngerly at even a despe- 
rate hope — and he recommended it to the king as 
a promising speculation. James, who was almost 
pennyless, entered into it at first witli more eager- 
ness than the secretary ; but, on reflection, he fan- 
cied that the enterprise might involve him in a war 
with Spain, which still pretended its exclusive 
right, by papal bull, to all those regions ; and war 
was James’s horror. Still, however, his increas- 
ing wants made him often dream of El Dorado, and 
lie began to talk about Raleigh as a brave and skil- 
ful man. Some noble friends of the captive took 
advantage of this frame of mind ; but nothing was 
now to be done at court without conciliating “ the 
kindred and it was a sum of 1500/. paid to Sir 
William St. John and Sir Edward Villicrs, uncles 
of the favourite, that undid the gates of tile Tower. 
Raleigh walked forth in the beginning of March, 
leaving behind him, in that fortress, the fallen 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, who, in the follow- 
ing month, was brought to Ins trial for the murder 
of Overbury. The contrast of circumstances was 
dramatic, and Raleigh had the folly to liken him- 
self to Mordecai, Somerset to Human — a compari- 
son that did him no good with the king. Bui,* 
though admitted to liberty, Sir Walter as yet had 
no pardon ; and to obtain one, and to restore his 
shattered fortune, to indulge again m his favourite 
pursuits, his romantic adventures, he laboured 
heart and soul to remove the king’s objections to 
his great project. James had a hard struggle be- 
tween his timidity and his cupidity : he longed for 
the gold as the traveller in the desert longs for 
water, hut still he dreaded the Spaniards, the dra- 
gons of the mine. Ilis indecision was increased 
when, by his indiscreet gossiping, the project be- 
came known to the Spanish ambassador. Obunt 
Gondomar was a very accomplished diplomatist, 
the best that could possiblydiave been found for 
such a court as that of James. “He had as free 
access to the king as any courtier of them all, 
Buckingham only excepted, and the king took de- 
light to talk with him, for he was full of conceits, 
and would speak false Latin a purpose, in his 
merry fits, to please the king ; telling the king 
plainly, ‘You speak Latin like a pedadt, but I 
sp # eak it like a gentleman.’ ”* While lie could 
• Arthur WiHon. 
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drink wine with his majesty and the men, he could 
win the ladies of the court by his gallautry and 
liberality; and it is said that, in that sink of dis- 
honour and immorality, he intrigued with some. of 
the highest dames, and bribed some of the proudest 
nobles. Tf the indiscretion of the king over his 
cups were not enough, he had plenty of other keys 
to the secrets of government. According to James’s 
own declaration, Gondomar “ took great alarm, and 
made vehement assertions, in repeated audiences, 
that lie had discovered the objects of the expedi- 
tion to be hostile and piratical, tending to a breach 
of the late peace between the two crowns.”* Ra- 
leigh drew up a memorial, stating that he intended 
to sail not for any Spanish possession, but for a 
country over which England could claim a right 
both by priority of discovery and by the consent of 
the natives ; that there would be no hostile colli- 
sion with the Spaniards; and that the arms and 
soldiers lie took with him would he solely for self- 
defence. According to James, the ambassador then 
seemed to he satisfied, observing to Secretary Win- 
wood, that if Raleigh only meant to make a peace- 
ful settlement, Spain would offer no resistance. 
Thereupon the energetic adventurer pressed the 
preparations for his expedition, and his reputation 
and merit “ brought many gentlemen of quality to 
venture their estates and persons upon the design.” 
Sir Walter obtained from the Countess of Bedford 
8000/. which were owing to him, and Lady Raleigh 
sold her estate of Mitcham for 2500/. ; all of which 
money he embarked in the adventure. Having 
obtained ample information as to the course he in- 
tended to pursue, and securities, in persons of wealth 
and rank, for his good behaviour and return, James 
granted his commission under the privy seal, con- 
stituting Raleigh general and commander-in-chief 
of the expedition, and governor of the colony which 
he was about to found. Oil the 28th of March, 
1617, he set sail with a llect of fourteen vessels. 
The ‘Destiny,’ in which lie hoisted his flag, carried 
thirty-six pieces of ordnance, and had on board 
two hundred men, including sixty gentlemen, many 
of whom were his own or his wife’s relations. The 
voyage began inauspieiously ; the ships were driven 
by a storm into the Cove of Cork, where they lay 
till the month of August. They did not reach the 
Cape de Verd Islands before October, and it was 
the 13th of November when they “recovered the 
land of Guiana.” During the long rough voyuge, 
disease had broken out among the sailors; forty- 
tww men died on hoard the admiral’s ship alone, 
and Raleigh suffered the most violent calenture that 
ever man did and lived. But he wrote to his wife 
'“We are still strong enough, I hope, to perform 
what we have undertaken, if the diligent care at 
London to make our strength known to the Spanish 
king by his ambassador have not taught that mo- 
narch to fortify all the entrances against us.” lie 
was, received by his old friends, the Indians on 
the cofftt, with enthusiasm ;f but he soon learned 

* James's doelaratioii m App toV’.ij le' 's Life of Raleigh. 

t “ To toll you that I might here he king of the Indians were a 
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that the Spaniards were up the country, and pre- 
pared to dispute with him the possession of it. 
Being himself so reduced by sickness as to be un- 
able to walk, he sent Captain Kevrnis up the river 
Oronoco with five of the ships, and took up his 
station with the rest at the island of Trinidad, close 
to the mouths of that river, lie had been given 
to understand that a Spanish fleet was in the 
neighbourhood ; and it is quite certain that he 
intended not only to fight it if challenged, hut also 
to fight in order to prevent it following Keymis up 
the river. This brave captain, who had been tor 
many years devoted to Raleigh, and bad suffered 
many troubles on his account, had explored the 
country where the mine was situated in 1595, and 
he was now ordered to make direct for the mi^c, 
“the star that directed them thither.” If he found 
it rich and royal he was to establish himself at it ; 
if poor mid unpromising, he was to bring away 
with him a basket or two of ore, to convince the 
king that the design was npt’ altogether visionary. 
Keymis began sailing up the river on the 10th of 
December. If we arc to believe the English ac- 
counts, the Spaniards began the war, and shot at 
the ships both with their ordnance and muskets, 
which they were very likely to do, even without, a 
reference to the cxelusi\e pretension of sovereignty, 
from the recollection of the mode in which the 
great Drake and other English commanders had 
behaved, and that too when, as now, theie was no 
declaration of war between England and Spam.* 
Ko) mis soon aruved off the town of Si. Thomas, 
which the Spaniards had recently built on the right 
bank of the river; and he. landed and took up a 
position between that town and the mine. It is 
said that be had no intention of attacking the place 
— we confess that, from a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, wc doubt the assertion — and that the 
Spaniards broke m upon him by surprise, m the 
middle of the night, and butchered many of his 
people in their sleep. In the morning the English 
assaulted the town and forced their way into it. 
The fight was desperate : on one side the governor, 
who was a near relation of the ambassador Gondii- 
rnar, was slain ; on the other the brave young Cap- 
tain Walter Raleigh, the general’s eldest son. 
This young Walter was the truenson of his father: 
be cut down one of the chief officers of the Spani - 
ards, and was cut down himself in the act of charg- 
ing at the head of his own company of pikemen. 
His death infuriated the English, who loved him 
dearly ; and, after much bloodshed, they set fire to 
the houses. All the Spaniards that escaped re- 
tired to strong positions among the dulls and woods, 
to guard, as Raleigh said, the approaches to Home 
mines they had found in the neighbourhood of St. 
Thomas. Wc cannot help suspecting that the. ad- 
venturers expected to find and secure some rich 

\ unity, lint my naim* hath still lived among thorn here. They feed 
mo with frosli moat, amt all that tho oountry yields. All oiler to 
obey mo.’ - — Letter to ins It ip- 

' *‘lt wan an axiom with sailors long before and long after this voy 
age of Raleigh, that the tieaties ot limopo did not extend ftcruss tin 
ocean — that there was “no peace beyond the l.ine.’* 
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prize, like whaj had been pounced upon by the 
Drakes and Hawkinses, but all they really found in 
the captured and destroyed town of St. Thomas 
were two ingots of gold and four empty refining- 
houses. They immediately showed their disap- 
pointment and discontent, became mutinous and 
dangerous, and Keymis, oppressed with grief for 
the loss of young Raleigh, and confounded by their 
clamours and conflicting projects, appears to have 
lost his head. He *however led them some way 
higher up the liver; hut, on receiving a volley fiorn 
a hotly of Spaniards lying in ambush, which killed 
two and wounded six of his men, he retreated and 
made all haste to join his chief. Their mceling 
v^is dreadful : Raleigh, in anguish and despair, 
accused Keymis of lmvmg undone him, and ruined 
his credit Iol ever. The poor captain answered, 
that when his son was lost, and he reflected that 
lie l^ad left the general himself so weak that he 
scarcely thought toNi^d lum alive, he had no rea- 
son to enrich a company of rascals, who, alter his 
son’s death,, marie no account of him. He further 
urged, that he had baldly force sufficient to defend 
i he* town of St. Thomas, which they had taken, and 
(hereioie, lor them to pass through thick woods it 
was impossible, and nmie impossible to have vic- 
tuals bnmuhl them into the mountains. Raleigh, 
in the ut lei anguish of Ins soul, repeated hischaigcs. 
Keymis (bew up a defence of Ins conduct m a 
letter to the Kail of Anmdcl, which be requested 
Ins ( (iimnander 1o approve of; but, though some 
da\s had been allowed to elapse, Raleigh was not 
vet ni a humour to be merciful to the brave tiiend 
of many years. He refused to sign the letter; lie 
united lepioaehes of enwaidicc or incapacity; and 
then Keymis retiring to his cabin, which he had m 
tin* gcneiufbship, put, an end to his existence with 
a pistol and a knife.' * All now was horror, eiuifu- 

sum, and mutiny in the fleet. Captain Whitney, 
for whom Raleigh said he had sold all his plate at 
Plymouth, and m whom he reposed “more credit 
and countenance” than in all ihe other captains, 
took olf his ship, and sailed lor England, and 
Captain Woolaston went with him. Others fol- 
lowed— “a rabble of idle rascals,” — and Sir 
Waller was Bonn left vVith only live ships. 
Rut the men that remained weie, for the most 
part, dashing, daring sailors, or desperate ad- 
venturers,* and these men would have wished Ra- 
leigh to take a leaf or two out of the hook 
of the lives of some of his predecessors (men 
honoured above all naval heroes in the annals 
*>f their country) ; and, though Raleigh rejected 
their plans of plunder, it appeals to have been 
after a struggle with the overwhelming feeling of 
his utter desperation. With his u brains broken, ”t 
he sailed down the North American coast to New- 
foundland, where he refitted his ships. When they 

* “I nil these his arjjuinenls, and told lum Umt I must 

leave it to liimoolt to anh«iM it <o the km» .iwl state Hr shut lum- 
wlf itilo Ills cabin, and shot himself with .1 [luckol pistol, wlni h In.iki* 
one of his nbs: and finding that ho had not piovailod, ho tlnnst a 
loiif,' kmfo nndei Ins short ribs up to the handle, and died .’’ — Ralt ujh's 
letter to hts wife. 

t This sinking expiession is Raleigh’s own, m a Jetlet lo Inn wife. 
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were fit for sea, a fresh "mutiny broke out, and 
Raleigh -avowedly kept them together by holding 
out the hope of intercepting the treasure galleons; 
Vjhat followed at sea is open to much doubt ; but, 
in the month of June, 1018, Sir Wultef ounfl* to 
anchor at Plymouth, where lie wots welcomed by 
the intelligence that there was a royal proclamation 
against him. Gondumar, who had received in- 
telligence of all that had passed on the Ororiueo, 
and of the death of his kinsman, had rushed into 
the royal presence, crying, “ Pirates ! pirates 1” 
and had so winked upon James that the worst 
possible view of Raleigh’s case was instantly 
adopted at the English court, and a proclamation 
was published, accusing ban of scandalous outrages 
in infringing the loyal commission, and inviting 
all who could give information to repair to tjie 
pnvy council, m older that he might he hi ought 
to punishment; and, a few days after Raleigh’s 
arrival, Buckingham wrote a most humble letter 
to the Spanish ambassador, informing lum that 
they had got the offender safe, and had seized his 
ships and other piopcity; that King James held 
himself more aa grieved by the proceedings than 
King Philip could do; that all kinds ot property 
belonging to the subjects of the king of Spain 
should iorthwith be placed at Ins disposal ; and 
that, though the oflenders could not he put to 
death without pioccss of law, the king of Knglaud 
ptomised that a bnef and summaiy emu sc should 
he taken with them, and thal he would he as seven*, 
in punishing them as if they had done the like 
spoil m an English town As if this weie not 
enough, Buckingham concluded by saying that the 
king, lus master, would punt tuully perfb/m hi v 
promise by sending the otfeudeis to he punished 
tn Spain, unless the king of Spain should think it 
more satisfactory and exemplary that they should 
receive the lewuid of their mines m England: 
and lie requested the amhassadoi to send mi expiess 
messenger into Spam became the king his master 
would not have the vindication ol his affection to 
the king of Spam, or his sineete desiie to do jus- 
tice, long suspended. This warmth of affection 
arose out of James’s belief that Philip was now 
quite ready to bestow the Infanta, with a large 
sum of ready money, upon Prince Charles. 

The thirst of the Spaniards for Raleigh’s blood 
was provoked by many causes besides the burning 
of the hi tie town of St. l’bomas. He was hated and 
feared as the ablest commander England possessed, 
and one whose place it w as thought would not soon 
he (supplied. It was remembered how he had butch- 
ered the Spaniards m the surrendered fort on thd 
coast of Ireland, and the feeble garrison oil the coast 
of Guiana, at the time of his first voyage thither 
m 1595. There were other bitter recollections of 
his exploits with Essex among the Azores and 
the Camu y Islands, and Goudomat Was eager to 
avenge the death of his kinsman. Sir WJter was 
fully aware of his dagger ; his sailors had tbld 
him that if lie. returned to England he vvmild he 
undone; but, according to the testimony*)! lus 

l 2 
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younger son Carew, given many years after his 
father’s death, the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel 
had become bound for his return, and he had 
therefore come to discharge his friends from tlujjr 
heavy engagement, and to save them from trouble 
on his account. Upon landing at Plymouth, he 
was arrested by Sir Lewis Stukely, Vice-Admiral 
of Dover, and his own near relation, who took him 
to the house of Sir Christopher Harris, not far 
from that sea-port, where he remained more than 
a week. As he had returned and delivered himself 
up, Pembroke and Arundel were released from 
their bond, and Sir Walter now attempted to 
escape to France, but he failed through his in- 
decision, or — which is c more probable — through 
the faithlessness of his agents and the vigilance of 
Stukely. 

'When he was carried forward from the coast to 
be lodged again in the Tower, Sir Walter feigned 
to be sick, to have the plague, to be mad ; and if 
what is related of him be true, which we doubt, 
never did man play wilder or sadder pranks to 
save his life. Having gained a little wretched 
time and the king’s permission to remain a few 
days at his own house at London before being 


locked up, lie sent forward Captain King, one of 
his old officers and friends, to secure a bark for 
him in the Thames, in which he might yet escape 
to the continent. He then followed slowly to the 
capital, giving a rich diamond to his loving kins- 
man Stukely, and some money to 011c Manouric, a 
Frenchman, Stukcly’s servant, who both took the 
bribes, and promised to connive at his escape. 
On reaching London, his faithful friend, Captain 
King, informed him that he „had a hark waiting 
near Tilbury Fort; and on that same evening Le 
Clerc, the French cliargd d’affaires, sought him 
out privately, and gave him a safe conduct to the 
governor of Calais, with letters of recommendation 
to other gentlemen in France. On the following 
morning, as he was descending the Thames, he 
was basely betrayed by Stukely, who, to the last 
moment, pretended that he was assisting him 
through the toils.* He was brought back to Lon- 
don, and securely lodged in tV/it wretched prison 
where he had already spent* so many years, and 
where he was soon subjected to frequent examina- 
tion by a commission composed of the Archbishop 

* For the particukis of Stukely 's ulh uy sec Mi. Ty tin's Life ol 
llakigh. 
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of Canterbury (Abbot), Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
Sir Edward Colte, bis old and fierce antagonist, 
and some other members of the privy council. He 
( yas charged, first, with having fraudulently pre- 
tended that his expedition was to discover a mine, 
while his real object was to recover his liberty, 
and commence pirate ; secondly, that he intended 
to excite a war with Spain ; thirdly, that lie bar- 
barously abandoned bis ships’ companies, and ex- 
posed them unnecessarily to extreme danger ; 
fourthly, that he had spoken disrespectfully of the 
king’s majesty ; that he had imposed upon the 
king by feigning sickness and madness; and 
lastly, had attempted to escape in contempt of his 
authority. Raleigh calmly replied that his sin- 
eft ity as to the gold mine was proved by his taking 
out refiners and tools, at bis own expense, 44 of not 
less than 20(^1 . that the affair of St. Thomas 
was contrary to his orders ; that be never aban- 
doned bis men, or ^exposed them to moie danger 
than he underwent himself ; that nil that he had 
said of the king was, that he was undone by the 
confidence lie had placed in his majesty, and that 
be knew bis life would be sacrificed to state pur- 
poses. As to bis feigning sickness and attempting 
to escape, it was true, but natural and justifiable. 
As the commissioners could gain no advantage 
over him in these interrogatories, it was resolved to 
place a familiar or spy over him who might en- 
snare him into admissions and dangerous corre- 
spondence. The person chosen for this detestable 
but at that time not uncommon office was Sir 
Thomas Wilson, keeper of the State Paper Office, 
a learned, ingenious, base, scoundrel. If this Wil- 
son is to be credited, Raleigh acknowledged that, 
bad he fallen in with the treasure-ships, he would 
have made a prize of them according to the old 
principles which he had learned m the school of 
Drake and Cavendish. 44 He fell of himself into 
discourse, telling what the lords asked, and what 
he answered ; . . . , also wfiut discourse he and 
my Lord Chancellor had about taking the Plate- 
fleet, which he confessed he would have taken had 
he lighted on it ; to which iny Lord Chancellor 
said, 4 Why, you would have been a pirate.* 
4 Oh ! ’ quoth he, 4 did you ever know of any that 
were pirates for* millions ? They that work for 
small things are pirates.’ ”* Bacon’s palm must 
have itehej as he thought of all this gold, and per- 
haps, in spite of James’s fears, Raleigh’s fate would 
have been somewhat different if he had returned 
v itli the 44 millions,” or even brought hack as good 
a booty as Drake had landed at Plymouth, in time 
of peace, fortj-five years before. But as things 
vcrc, there was no making a capital crime of an in- 
tention ; nor could all the cunning, and zeal, and 
perseverance of Sir Thomas Wilson, though acting 
m many ways at once, both within the Tower anti 
without, extract or detect anything of the least 
consequence. As it was fully resolved that he 

* Sir Thomas Wilson’s ovn MS. in the State Paper O flier, ns 
quoted I>y Mr. Tytler, Life of Raleigh. It appeal s that the Spanish 
ambassador expressly charged Raleigh with “ propounding to his 
fleet to go and mtercapt some of the elate galloons.’’ - Ilowell , Letters. 


should lose his head,* James ordered his council 
to devise some other means; and, on the 18th of 
October, Bacon and Coke and the other commis- 
sioners who had examined him presented two 
forms of proceeding for his majesty’s considera- 
tion. The one was to send his death-warrant at 
once to the Tower, only accompanying it with a 
narrative of Raleigh’s late offences, to he printed 
and published ; the other form, to which they said 
they rather inclined, as being nearer to legal pro- 
ceedings , was, 44 that the prisoner should he called 
before a council of state, at which the judges and 
several of the nobility and gentlemen of quality 
should he present ; that some of the privy council 
should then declare that this form of proceeding 
was adopted because he was already civilly dead 
(in consequence of the sentence pronounced at 
Winchester fifteen years before) ; that, after th*t, 
the king’s council should charge his acts of 
hostility, depredation, abuse of the king’s com- 
mission, and of his subjects under his charge, im- 
postures, attempts to escape, and other his mis- 
demeanors:” and they recommended that, after 
this charge, the 4t examinations should be read, 
and Sir Walter heard, and some persons con- 
fronted against him, if need were; and then he 
was to he withdrawn and sent hack, because no 
sentence could by law he given against him ; and, 
after he was gone, that the lords of the privy coun- 
cil and the judges should give their advice whe- 
ther upon these subsequent offences the king 
might not, with justice and honour, give warrant 
for his execution.”! For reasons not explained 
this latter form was rejected, and the former alter- 
native, somewhat modified, was adopted ; and a 
privy seal was sent to the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, directing them to order immediate 
execution of the old sentence upon Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. The judges, cowardly and corrupt as they 
were, were startled with the novelty and injustice of 
the care, and a consultation of all the twelve judges 
was held, wherein it was determined that neither 
a writ of privy seal, nor a warrant under the great 
seal, would he a sufficient authority, after so great 
a lapse of time, to order execution without calling 
upon the party to show cause against it and, in 
the end, they unanimously resolved that the legal 
course would he to bring the prisoner to the bar 
by a writ of habeas corpus. Accordingly, such 
a writ was issued to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who, upon the 28th of October, at an early hour 
of the morning, made Raleigh, who was Buffering 
from fever ami ague (this time his maladies were 
not feigned), rise from his bed and dress himself. 
As soon as he was brought to the bar of the Court 
of King’s Bench at Westminster, Sir Henry Yel- 
verton, the attorney-general, said, “ My Lords, 

* “ Uondomar will never Rite him over till he hath hi* head off 
his shoulders.”— Howell, Jitters. 

f Cayley, Life of Raleigh. j 

For.it was suid, among other reasons, that the original jndg- 
mem being ol ho long standing the paity might hate a purdo.1 to 
show, or he might plead that lie was not the same person, - ’- Hutton's 
Reports, as quoted by Mr. Jardtne, Cnm. Trials, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, the prisoner at the bar, was 
fifteen years since convicted of high treason at 
Winchester; then he received judgment to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered ; but his majesty, 
of h& abundant grace, hath been pleased to show 
mercy unto him till now, when justice calls upon 
him for execution. Sir Walter Raleigh hath been 
a statesman and a man who, in respect of his parts 
and quality, is to he pitied ; he hath been as a 
star at which the world hath gazed; but stars 
may fall, nay, they must fall when they trouble 
the sphere wherein they abide. It is, therefore, 
his majesty’s pleasure now to call for execution of 
the former judgment, and I now require your 
lordships’ order for the same.” Then, the clerk of 
the crown having first read the old conviction and 
judgment, the prisoner was asked why execution 
should not be awarded. “ My lords,” replied 
Raleigh, “ my voice is grown weak by reason of 
sickness.” Montague, the chief justice, told him 
his voice was audible enough. “ Then, my louls,” 
Continued Raleigh, with admirable composure, 
u all 1 have to say is this : I hope that tl;e judg- 
ment which I received to die so long since cannot 
now be strained to take away my lile; for, since 
that judgment was passed, it was his majesty’s 
pleasure to grant me a commission to proceed in a 
voyage beyond the seas, wherein I had power, as 
marshal, over the life and death of others ; so, 
under favour, I presume 1 am discharged of that 
judgment. By that commission I gained new life 
and vigour ; for he that hath power over the li\ew 
of others, must surely be master of his own ... . 
Under my commission I departed the land, and 
undertook a journey, to honour my sovereign and 
to enrich his kingdom with gold, the ore whereof 
this hand hath found and taken in Guiana ; but 
the voyage, notwithstanding my endeavour, had no 
other event but what was fatal to me — the loss of 
my son andtlie wasting of my whole estate.” The 
chief justice told him that he spoke not to the 
purpose ; that his voyage had nothing to do with 
the judgment of death formerly given against him, 
which judgment it w r as now the king’s pleasure, 
upon certain occasions best known to himself, to 
have executed ; that the commission given to him 
could in no way help him, for by that he was not 
pardoned, nor was there any word tending to par- 
don him in all that commission ;* that in cases of 
treason there must he a pardon by express words. 
To this Raleigh replied, that, if such way the law, 
lie must put himself on the mercy of the king, and 
hope that he would be pleased to have compassion, 
die then said, “ Concerning that judgment at Win- 
chester passed so long ago, I presume that most of 
you that hear me know how that was obtained ; 
nay, I know that his majesty was of opinion that I 
had hard measure therein, and was so resolved 

• “ Bcnteuce,” hays Howell, " still H^r dormant against 

him, wliicTi lie could never fjet oil' by paidou, nolwitlihtaudinj^iat 
he mainly laboured in it before be wont ; but his majesty could ne\e 
be brought to it ; tor lie suul be would keep this as u curb to hold 
him within the bounds of his commission, umi of good bolniviour.”— 
Letters 
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touching that trial ; and if he had not been anew 
exasperated against me, certain I am, I might, if I 
could by nature, have lived a thousand mid a thou- 
sand years before he would have taken advantage 
thereof.” The chief justice told him that he hud 
lmd an honourable trial at Winchester (and ho- 
nourable it was to Raleigh !) ; that for fifteen years 
he had been as a dead man in the law, and might 
at any minute have been cut off, had not the king, 
in mercy, spared him. u You* might justly think 
it heavy,” he continued, “ if you were now called 
to execution in cold blood ; but it is not so ; for 
new offences hare stirred vp his majesty's justice 
to rerive what the taw hath formerhj grunted” 
(This was admitting wlmt Raleigh said, and wli^t 
all the w r orld knew.) And after praying God to 
have mercy on his soul, he ended with the fatal 
words— 44 Execution is granted.” Tin' undaunted 
victim then begged for a short respite to settle, his 
affairs, and for the use of pen/^nk, and paper to 
“ express something,” and to discharge himself of 
“ some worldly trust “ and I beseech you,” he 
said, “ not to think that I crave this to g.nn one 
minute of life; for now, being old, ,sickh , dis- 
graced, and ccitain to go to death, life is weari- 
some unto me.” The gentle James had the bar- 
barity to refuse the brief respite; but pen, ink, 
and paper weie allowed, or piocured tiom the 
humanity of the gaoler. Sir Walter, instead of 
being earned back to 1 lie Tower, was conveyed to 
the Gale-1 louse at Westminster, where, in the 
evening, his afleetioiiale wife took her last luie- 
well. On parting, she told him that they laid 
gi anted her the' favour of having his body. u It 
is well, Bess,” s,ud lie, binding at the conceit, 
“ that thou iiiay’st dispose of that dead thou liad’st 
not always the disposing of when alive.” At an 
early hour on the following morning (October the 
29th) he was waited upon by J)i. Tounson, dean 
of Westminster, appointed by the court to give 
him ghostly consolation; for he was not allowed 
to choose his own minister. Tins dean adminis- 
tered the sacrament, which he took very levereutly, 
declaring that he foigave all men, even his iclative 
Sir Lewis Stukely, who had so basely betiayed 
him. It has been well said of Raleigh, by a con- 
temporary, that he rather loved life than feared 
death — the reverse we believe being generally the 
ease with inferior minds. lie would # havc lived 
on for the beauty of this visible world, of which, 
as a traveller, lie had seen so much, — for the 
science and the literature he cultivated, — tor the 
grand schemes of discovery he'iudulged in to the 
last, — for his wife and dear hoy ; —but, as soon as 
he felt his doom to be inevitable, he made up 
his mind to meet it with alacrity and cheerfulness, 
lie breakfasted heartily, smoked a pipe Of tobacco 
after it, as was his usual practice, and when they 
brought him a cup of good sack, and asked him 
how he liked it, he said, gaily, that it was good 
drink if a man might turry by it. It w r as merci- 
fully arranged at court that he should be beheaded 
instead of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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At nljout ci.ofht o’clock in the morning he was 
conveyed to the -scaffold erected in Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, where an immense crowd was col- 
lected, including many great lords and courtiers, 
and no doubt ladies — for it was common then for 
high-horn dames to attend these scenes of blood. 
There was so great a press that it was with diffi- 
culty the sheriffs and their men could get him 
through. When Sir Walter was upon the scaffold 
he saluted, with a cheerful countenance, the lords, 
knights, and gentlemen. lie then began to speak, 
and, perceiving a window where the Lords Arun- 
del, Northampton, and Doncaster were seated, he 
said he would strain his voice, for ho would wil- 
lingly have them hear. But my Lord of Arundel 
s«id, “ Nay, we will rather come down to the 
scaffold.” And this lie and some others did; and 
then Raleigl^after saluting them one by one, con- 
tinued to speak. He thanked God heartily that 
he had brought him to die in the light, and not 
left him to perish olWirely in the dark prison of 
the Tower, where for so many years lie had been 
oppressed with many miseries ; he denied, by all 
Ins hopes of salvation, that he ever had any plot 
or intelligence with France; that he had ever 
spoken dishonourably or disloyally of his sovereign. 
He solemnly asserted, that in going to Guiana he 
knew that the mine lie spoke of really existed, and 
that it was his full intent, to search for gold for tlve 
benefit ofhis majesty and himself, and of those 
that ventured with him, together with the rest of 
his countrymen.* Then, after defending himself 
at some length against other charges — never once 
'Mention nip the enmity of Lite Spnnnmfa — he spake 
about the lull and dentil of the gallant Essex, bv which 
he knew he had lost the favour of the people, and 
which (as we believe) weighed heavily on his soul 
in spite ol his denial of having hastened that exe- 
cution. “ It doth make my heart to bleed,” said 
he, “ to hear that such an imputation should he laid 
upon me ; lor it is said that I was a prosecutor of 
the death of the Ear] of Essex, and that I stood in 
a window over against him when he suffered in 
the lower, and puffed out tobacco in disdain of 
lnm. I take God to witness that / had no hand 
m his blood , and was none of those that procured 
his death. I sited tears for him when he died; 
and, as I hope to look to God m the face here- 
after, my Lord of Essex did not sec my face when 
he suflcreu ; for l was afar off, in the Armoury, 
where I saw him, hut he saw not me. 1 was 
heartily sorry for him, though I confess I was of a 
contrary faction, and helped to pluck him down ; 
hut in respect of his worth I loved him, and 1 
knew that it would he worse with me when he 
was gone; for I got the hate of those that wished 
nie well before ; and those that set me against him 

’ ^ nn ' ,, K the Eml of Arundel, he snid, " My Lord, being 

m the gallery ofmy ship, al my departure, I lemember jour loid- 
h h>p took me by the hand, und said you would request one thing of 
u "‘j v hieh was, • That I would not turn pirate when 1 got ubioad, 
,lni ‘ that, whether 1 made a good voyage or a bud, I Blionld not tail to 
return agnm into England;’ winch 1 then promised you, and gave 
ymi my laith 1 would, and ho ghavo.” To which the Earl of Arundel 
unsweied mid Kind, *• It is true; I do vary well remember it; they 
"ere the very last words 1 spake unto you.” 


afterwards set themselves against me, anil were 
my greatest enemies. My soul hath many times 
since been grieved that 1 was not nearer to him 
when he died; because, as ] understood after- 
wards, he asked for me at his death, to have been 
reconciled unto me.” * Then the Dean of West- 
minster asked him in what faith he meant to die ; 
and Raleigh said in the faith professed by the. 
church of England. “ Then, before he should say 
his prayers, because the morning was sharp, the 
sheriff offered him to bring him down off the 
scaffold to warm himself by a fire. “ No, good 
Mr. Sheriff,” said he, “ let us dispatch, for within 
this quarter of an hour mine ague will come upon 
me, and, if I he not dead before then, mine enemies 
will say that I quake for’ fear.” So he made a 
most divine and admirable prayer, and then rose 
up and clasped his hands, saying, “ Now I am 
going to God.” He then took his leave of the 
lords, knights, and gentlemen. Though so ready 
to die, he was anxious for the fame that should 
survive him ; and, in bidding farewell to the Earl 
of Arundel, lie .entreated him to desire the king 
that no scandalous writing to defame him might 
he published after his death. He poised the axe, 
felt its edge, and then said, with a smile, “ This is 
a sharp medicine, hut it will cure all diseases.” 
He laid his neck across the block; the executioner 
hesitated; “What dost thou fear?” said he;* 
“ strike, man !” The headsman struck, and at 
two blows severed the neck of the soldier, sailor, 

* Wo June already alluded (VoJ. li. p. (555) to a lomarknblc lettei 
wiitteii by Raleigh l<> Sn Hobrit (Veil, reoummr tiding that umnstci 
to got K«sex put out of the way. We bore give the whole of that, 
epistle, fiom Murdin s Bmloigh Papers. It is geneially admitted tlml 
Essex was designated under the uiekname of llnthwell : *’ l uni riot 
w ise enough to give you ad\ ice, but if you lake? it for a good counsel 
to relent towards this tyrant, you will repeat it, when it shall lm loo 
late Ilis malu-e is fixt, and will Hot evaporate bv any your nnld 
couim*k, lor lie will nseiibe the alteialnm lo liei majesty’s pusillani- 
mity, md not to your good nature, knowing that yoir woik but upon 
lier humour, and not out of any love towards him The less \ou 
make hnn, the less he shall be able to harm you and yours. And if 
bri majesty’s favour fail him, he \\ ill again decline to a eommou per- 
son I'or. after reveugea, fem them not. For your ow n father, that 
was esteemed to be the contriver of Norfolk's ruin, yer his son fol- 
lowetli your lather’s son and loveth him. Unmount of men succeed 
not, but grow by occasions, and accidents ol time and power. Somer- 
set made no reveuge on the Dukcof Northumberland's lieirn. North- 
umberland that now is thinks not of Hutton's issue Ivelloway liven 
that murdoied tire biothei ot Homey ; and Horsey let him go by nil 
Ins lifetime. 1 could name you a thousand of those ; and, therefore, 
after fears arc but prophecies, or rather conjectures, fiqm causes re- 
mote. Look to the presout, and you do wisely Hut von shall be 
the youngest earl of England but one ; and if his father be now kept 
lown. Will Cecil shall be able to keep as many men at Ins heel# as 
he, and more too. lie m.iy also uutih in a better house than lus ; 
ami so, tlqit fear is not worth the tearing Hut if the lather continue, 
he will be able to break tire branches, and pull up the tree, root 
and all. Lose not your advantage, if you do, I lead youi destiny. 

“ LH the queen hold flothwell while she hath him. lie will ever 
ho the cunkei of her estate and safety. Enricos ure lost by secur ity 
and preserved by pi even I ion. I have seen the last of her gooOduys 
and all ours after ins liberty.” 

Mr. Tytlerund otliei vvnieis who have taken a more favourable 
view of the moral < haracter of Raleigh l£un we can possibly adopt, 
havo raised some doubts as to the precise date of this letter ; but the> 
date signifies little— it may have been written at tho tune of Essex s 
first disgrace, or at the time of lug second imprisonment — it matters 
not when it was written. It may, however, be aigued that its 
design was to leeommend, not the putting of Essex to death, but 
only wind Raleigh called in Ins dying speech the plucking of him 
down. Some of the woids, indeed, seem to imply that the eailw 
life should be spaied, and that he should be only ledueed to a suit 
...significance, 01 pci Imps kept in confinement. But even tins intei- 
pi eta turn convicts Raleigh ol having behaved with miflicient mginti 
Hide in the man who laid been Ins ti lend. We believe, Jh the evi. 
dent*? of Ins own wntings, that the heart of Baleigh was ehastqjn-d 
by mistortuue , that he came Ait ol the Tower a mm h better man 
than lie entered it ; but, to propose him at any period of his Ji In a* a 
high moial example and model, is worse than ridiculous. ^ 
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statesman, poet — the universal Raleigh, who was 
then in the sixty-seventh year of his age : — 

“ liven such is Time, that takes oti li ust 
Our youth, our jot s, our all we haw, 

And pays us hut with age and du>t: 

■ Who, in the dark and silent giuve, 

When we have wauder'd all our ways, 

Shuts up the story ofoui days!'** 

King James made a merit of this execution with 
the court of Spain : the people set it down to his 
eternal disgrace. * 

• The death of Sir Walter Raleigh was soon fol- 
lowed by that of Queen Anne, who had interceded 
warmly but in vain in his favour ; and by a war into 
winch James found himself dragged, in spite of 
his soul, and in which, t though it was conducted 
with no spirit, it was scarcely possible not to miss 
the genius and bravery of Raleigh. 

1 The country of Bohemia, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, was occupied by an interesting 
people, a branch of the great Slavonian family of 
nations. The Cteches, or Bohemians as they were 
called in the rest of Europe, maintained their inde- 
pendence, and were governed by an elective king 
of their own choosing till the year 1520, when the 
house of Austria, a house which has gained more 
by fortunate marriages than by arms, obtained the 
sovereignty through the union of Ferdinand I. with 
the daughter of Lewis 1 1 . Long before this event, 
sects had arisen in the country inimical to the Church 
of Rome : Conrad Stekna, John Milicz, and Mathias 
Janowa, between the middle and the end of the four- 
teenth century, had raised their voices against some 
fundamental doctrines, for which the Pope pro- 
ceeded against them as heretics. They were obliged 
to seek refuge in Poland, where they continued to 
preach their doctrines, which were not eradicated 
in Bohemia by their persecution. The reader will 
remember that our unfortunate King Richard II. 
married a Bohemian princess, the good Queen 
Anne, as she was called by the gratitude of the 
English people. At her death in 1394, many per- 
sons of her household who had accompanied her 
from her native country, returned thither and con- 
tributed to spread the doctrines of our first reformer 
Wyclitfe. At the same period, a considerable inter- 
course existed between the universities of Prague 
and Oxford ; English students occasionally fre- 
quented the former — Bohemian students the latter. 
Hieronymus of Prague, the friend of John Hubs, 
and in the end his companion at the stake, is sup- 
posed to have returned from Oxford aboqt the year 
1400. He probably assisted PIuss when, shortly 
after, that reformer translated all the works of Wyc- 
,liffe which, aided by the preaching of Huss, had 
a much greater effect in Bohemia than in England. 
Huss was burned in 1414 by sentence of the coun- 
cil of Constance, but his opinions survived him, 
and, when Luther began his great work about a 
century after, the majority of the Bohemians be- 
came j-eady converts. Their religious feelings 
allied themselves with the hereditary hostility 

• Raleigh's works. It is said tlmt hi* wrote these lines on a blank 
leaf of his Bible the night before his executiou. 


which existed between the Slavonian and the Ger- 
man races, and with their nationality and jealousy 
of the house of Austria, which remained steadfast 
in its attachment to the Roman church, and which 
was not very scrupulous in performing its engage- 
ment to maintain the ancient rights of the Bohe- 
mian nation.* There followed a series of insur- 
rections and sanguinary conflicts ; but in the year 
1009, the Emperor Rodolph conceded the boon of 
religious freedom to Bohemia, formally acknow- 
ledging by treaty the right of every man there to 
worship God in his own way. This treaty was not 
very religiously observed by Rodolph’s successor; 
but, at the same time, it must be allowed that the 
Protestant Bohemians were not satisfied with a 
simple toleration : their aim and object was to es- 
tablish their own faith as the only or the dominant 
church, and to snatch their old Shvoniun ennui 
out of the grasp of the Tudesquc house of Austria 
— to restore the nationality all respects. The 
latter aim was natural and honourable, but unfor- 
tunately the Protestant Bohemians had not all 
adopted the same branch of the Reformation ; some 
were Lutherans, some Calvinists ; and these sec- 
tions hated each other as much as they did the 
Pope and the Devil. The Catholics also were, still 
numerous, and included some of the noblest fami- 
lies. Hence the national cause was sacrificed, for 
the people were divided against themselves. The 
Calvinists, the most numerous or the boldest, began 
the quarrel this time by seizing some lauds, which 
belonged to the Catholic archbishop of Prague and 
the Abbot of Brunaw, to build Protestant churches 
upon. The Archbishop and the Abbot appealed 
to the Emperor, who gave a decision in their favour. 
Thereupon the Calvinists fasted and prayed, and 
deliberated during two whole days, and upon the 
third day (the 23 rd of May 1G18) they repaired 
well armed to the castle of Prague, where the ( 
council of state was sitting, and after some alterca- 
tion flung Martinitz Slavatta and Philip Fabricius, 
members of the council and zealous Papists, out of 
the windows into the castle ditch. The Catholics 
said that the lives of these men were saved by a 
miracle, hut it appears that there was plenty of 
mud and water in the flitch, so that they fell in soft 
places. Immediately after their unceremonious 
ejection, Count Thurn, the leader of the insurrec- 
tion, delivered a spirited harangue to ,thc people, 
telling them that the privileges of their old and free 
kingdom had been violated, their religion made 
dependent upou the will of princes not their own, 
that their crown had been converted into a revenue, 
and inheritance for a foreign house, that the sove- 
reign who claimed to rule over them had been 
brought up in the abhorrence of all Protestants, 
and was governed by that sort of religious priests 
and people, who detested, with an equal aversion, 
the liberty and the belief of the Bohemians ; and 

•Some interesting information regarding the history of religion 
among the bohemians, and other people of the Slavonian stock, ha* 
been joceutly given by Count Valerian Krastnski a Polish exile, in 
the llrst volume of his " Historical Sketch of tint Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of the Reformation in Poland.'* London, 183S, 
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he ended by assuring them that theif lot was drawn, 
that nothing was left for them hut liberty or the 
scaffold. The Calvinists to u man flocked round 
tli'c national banner; but the Lutherans and the Ca- 
tholics remained loyal to the house of Austria, or 
were neutral. In a very short time most of the 
fortresses were taken, two armies were raised, a 
manifesto was published, and a provisional govern- 
ment established. The old Emperor Matthias of- 
fered an amnesty, nnd proposed that the grounds 
of the quarrel should be referred to the amicable 
arbitration of the two Catholic Electors of Mentz 
and Bavaria, and the two Protestant Electors of 
Saxony and the Palatinate; but the Bohemians 
wlw were greatly encouraged by seeing the insur- 
rection spread into the provinces of Lusatia, Sile- 
sia, and Moravjp, rejected the proposal. The old 
Emperor died at the end of the year, and was suc- 
ceed by his cousin, Ferdinand II., a weak and 
bigoted prince. ThfcJ3ohemians reviving the old 
principle, that their crown was elective, that their 
sovereign was to he chosen by themselves, offered 
the dangerous honour to two of the princes who 
had been selected by the Emperor as arbitrators — 
iirst to John George, Elector of Saxony, who refused 
it, and then to the Elector Palatine. The Palatine 
Frederick, without taking counsel of his honour, 
without making a proper estimate of his means to 
lesist the great confederacy of the Catholics and 
the house of Austria, and blindly counting upon 
the assistance of his father-in-law, the King of 
England, as chief of the Protestant interests, ac- 
cepted the invitations of the Bohemians, or rather 
of the Calvinist insurgents, hastened with his family 
to Prague, and was crowned on the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1 6 1 9.* Frederick had declared that the finger 
of God was made visible in his election ; the Pro- 
lestants abroad considered it as a great and glorious 
victory obtained over the Papists, and the encroach- 
ing spirit of the house of Austria; and the Protes- 
tants of England were disposed to view it in the 
same light. Nobody looked coolly at the question 
as a political one : Abbot, the primate, declared 
that the Palatine ought to follow where God led 
him, and the mass of the people, thought that a 
holy war ought to* he madc*to secure him in pos- 
session of the kingdom of Bohemia. In a short* 
time, the cry for war spread throughout Scotland 
and England, and became louder and louder, 
when news arrived that immense preparations 
were making by the Catholic powers to drive Fre- 
derick not only from Bohemia, but also out of his 
hereditary dominions. James was astounded, and 
gored by the boms of several dilemmas. Could he, 
who had declared, written, and preached against 
the transfer of crowns on religious pretexts, and by 
the will of the people and popular revolutions, 
assist the Bohemians against their lawful sovereign 
lord the Emperor? But could he, on the other 
hand, remain quiet and see his son-in-law ruined ? 

1 *i ^, re< ^‘ r ‘ c k did Inot even wait for the letters of tlie ambasimior lie 
‘! ul d |s patched to England to consult with James, who wisely pro- 
phenied irom ihe beginning, that the undertaking would miscarry, 
mm mvohe his son-in-law in ruin and disgrace, 
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the inheritance of the children of his only daughter 
swallowed up ? Could he, as a Protestant monaich, 
witness the aggrandizement of the Catholic powers i’ 
But, on the other side, what sympathy could he feel 
with Calvinists ? If he assisted Ins son-in-law Jm 
should lose that Spanish daughter-in-law elect, 
and that rich dower, his heart had so long yearned 
after. If he should enter into the war without 
money in his treasury, without ships in Ins arse- 
nal$ what chance had he of success ? But then, 
on the other side, in the inflamed state of Ins sub- 
jects’ minds, would it be safe for him to try to ie- 
main at peace? He procrastinated, equivocated, 
and shuffled. He told the Protestant envoys from 
Germany and Bohemia, that he would assuredly 
support the true faith, and aid his dear son : he told 
Gondomar that the Palgrave was a villain, a usur- 
per, and he gave his royal word that he would no* 
assist him and the confederate princes. But when, 
while Frederick was in his new kingdom, the Ca- 
tholics fell might and main upon the Lower Pala- 
tinate, the cry of indignation in England was so 
terrifying that he was obliged to do something 
more than tdk, and, without flying in the face of 
his principles, he thought lie might assist his son- 
in-law in his own patrimonial states, if he meddled 
not with Bohemia. After sending ambassadors to 
Brussels and Madrid on negotiations that proved 
altogether fruitless, he raised and equipped four 
thousand volunteers, who, under the command of 
the Earls of Oxford and Essex, and Sir Horatio 
Vcre, proceeded by Holland and the Rhine to the 
Palatinate. This force was too small aud too late 
to be of much service; but in the raising of it 
James had completely exhausted his means and 
his credit, and lie found himself again driven to 
the hard necessity of thinking about a parliament. 

a.d. 1621. — James summoned a parliament to 
meet on the 16th of January, taking care to give m 
his proclamation as many unconstitutional directions 
or commands, touching what sort of members the 
people should elect, as he had done in 1604. At the. 
same time, he warned the. people not “ to presume 
talk or write saucily of the arcana Imperil , or state 
affairs.”* The session did not actually commence 
till the 30th of January, when James delivered 
what was meant to be a very conciliatory speech. 
He well knew how much that alliance was hated, 
and he asserted that he had no particular disposi- 
tion towards the Spanish match ; he even acknow- 
ledged that he had been misled by evil counsellors, 
“ that bred an abruption,” and that at the last Jmr- 
liamcnt, “ there came up a strange kind of beasts 
called undertakers, which had* done mischief.” lie, 
gave promises of better government for the future, 
and then with a bold face asked for liberal sup- 
plies to carry on war in the Palatinate, which he 
said he was determined to preserve for his son-in- 
law. The commons were ready enough to vote 
supplies for this popular war, but, before giving their 
motley, they requested ^lie King to be more rigor- 
ous with regard to the Papists, upon whom they 

• Camden.— Kjrmer. 

M 
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laid the blame of the miscarriages in Bohemia/ and 
they asked satisfaction for the imprisonment of four 
of their members at the close of the last parliament. 
James promised in general terms to attend to their 
requests ; and on the 15th of February they voted 
two subsidies. Then he told them, that though 
the supply was small, he preferred it to millions, 
because it was so freely given, and he promised 
again that he would check popery, and respect the 
freedom of speech in parliament. The ComiqpuB 
then proceeded to attack the patent monopolists, 
who robbed the people, and shared their spoils with 
the government or with the courtiers. Sir Giles 
Mompesson, and his partner Sir Francis Mitchell, 
n justice of peace, were particularly obnoxious. 
Mompesson, seeing that the Court had abandoned 
him as a scape-goat, fled beyond sea; Mitchell 
was taken, voted by the Commons to he incapable 
of being in the commission, and sent by them to 
the Tower. As the Lords had never shown any 
alacrity in the correction of abuses, the Lower House 
had taken all this upon themselves, and in so 
doing had clearly exceeded their jurisdiction. 
Coke, who was not without a hope of* implicating 
Bacon with Mompesson, took a deal of trouble with 
the case, and proved to the Commons that the 
proper mode of conducting it would he by joining 
with the Lords in an impeachment. The Commons 
then requested a conference, at which they in- 
formed the other House generally as to the offence; 
and then the Lords, taking upon themselves the 
enquiry, and becoming satisfied of the guilt of the 
parties, sent for the Common* and delivered judg- 
ment, which was, that Mompesson and Mitchell 
should he degraded from the honour of knighthood, 
fined, and impiisoned. James, who had been 
frightened out of endeavours he was making to 
save them, came forward to express his detestation 
of their offence, and to increase the severity of their 
punishment. By a very unusual exercise of the 
prerogative, it w as settled that Sir Giles should he 
banished for life. Sir Henry Yelverton, the At- 
torney-General, who was connected with the illegal 
practices, and who boldly charged Buckingham 
at the bar of the Lords with being a partaker in 
them, was condemned to two heavy fines and im- 
prisonment for life. The ball, once set a-going 
down such afoul and slippery declivity, was not likely 
to stop soon. Sir John Bonnet, judge of the preroga- 
tive court, was impeached for corruption in his office ; 
and,' Doctor Field, now bishop of Lauda#, was im- 
peached for being concerned in a matter of bribery 
in the Chancery Court. The Lord Chancellor 
'Bacon, whose own hour was coming, said truly that 
corruption w r as the. vice of the time. Within not 
many days after, Bacon was impeached himself for 
corruption in his high office. Coke took a promi- 
nent share in this business; but Buckingham 
wanted the seals for his creature, Bishop Williams. 
James* had never had much affection for Bacon, 
and, even if that wonderful, man had been as inno- 
cent as he was notoriously guilty, he would have 
been degraded. A report of a committee of the 
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Lower House U> enquire into abuses in the courts 
of justice, recommended proceedings against the 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount St. Albans* — “ a man 
endued with all parts both of nature and art,” said 
Sir Robert Phillips, who reported for the commit- 
tee, “as that I will say no more of him, being not 
able to say enough ;” (the most violent, the most 
incensed at his dishonesty, could not withhold their 
admiration of his genius ;) and the Commons, having 
been told by the King to proceed fearlessly, charged 
him before the Lords with twenty-two several acts 
of bribery and corruption. A constitutional timi- 
dity, united with a consciousness of guilt, or still 
more perhaps, the certainty that the Court had de- 
voted him to ruin, made Bacon’s heart sink within 
him. lie took to Ins bed, wrote an affecting letter 
to the Lords, and prayed for time that he might 
recover from his sickness, and prepftVe his defence 
He was gratified in this respect, lor the two Houses 
adjourned from the 27th of M arch to the I7lh of 
April. In that interval, the falling chancellor was 
admitted to an audience of the King. On the 24th 
of April, a week after the re-assembling of parlm* 
meat, Bacon sent his submission, and a confession 
in general terms to the Lords, winch, it appeals, 
was presented by Prince Clnules. “ This pool 
gentleman,” writes Sir Artliui Wilson, “mounted 
above pity, fell down below it : his tongue, 
that was the glory of his time for eloquence 
(that tuned so many sweet harangues), was like 
a forsaken limp, hung upon the willows, whilst 
the waters of affliction overflowed the hanks. And 
now, Ins high-living orations are humbled to sup- 
plications, and thus he tluows himself and cause, 

' at the feet of his judges, before he was condemned.” 
His humble submission he said, came from a 
wasted spirit and oppressed mind, from the midst 
of a state of as great affliction as a mortal man 
might endure, honour being above life. Si ill, he, 
continued, lie found gladness in some things : the 
first being, “ that hereafter the greatness of a judge 
or magistrate shall he no sanctuary or protection to 
him against guiltiness, which is the beginning of a 
golden work. The next ; after this example, it is 
like that judges will fly from anything in the like- 
ness of corruption (though it were at a great dis- 
tance) as from a serpent; which tends to the 
purging of the courts of justice, and reducing them 
to their true honour and splendour. And in these 
two points, (God is my witness), though it he my 
fortune to he ihc anvil upon which these two effects 
arc broken and wrought, I take no small comfort.” 
He told the Lords, his “ judges,, under God and 
his lieutenant” (the King), that he understood 
some justification had been expected from him, 
hut that the only justification he would make should 
he out of Job, anil that he should justify with Job 
in these words, — “ I have not hid my sin, as did 
Adam, nor concealed my faults in my bosom.” 
He then proceeded It resteth therefore, that 
without fig leaves I do ingenuously confess and 

* Bacon had been raised to the title of Viscount St. Albans on the 
27th of January of this same year. 
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acknowledge thaj, having understood the particulars 
of the charge, not formally from the house, but 
enough to inform my conscience and memory, I 
iind matter sufficient and full, both to move me to 
desert my defence, and to move your lordships lo 
condemn and censure me. Neither will I trouble 
your Lordships by singling these particulars, which 
I think might fall off. Quid te exempt a jurat 
spini v de millihm una? Neither will I prompt 
your Lordships to observe upon the proofs where 
they come not home, or to scruple touching the 
credits of the witnesses. Neither will I represent 
to your Lordships, how far a defence might, in 
divers things, extenuate the offence, in respect of 
cl^p time and manner of the guilt, or the like cir- 
cumstances;* hut only leave these things to spring 
out of your mm;e noble thoughts, and observations 
of the evidence, and examinations themselves, and 
charitably to wind about the particulars of the 
charge, here and thc\i^ as God shall put into your 
minds, and to submit myself wholly to your piety 
and grace.” Having, as lie said, spoken to their lord- 
ships as pidges, he would say a few words to them as 
peers and prelates, humbly commending his cause 
to their noble minds and magnanimous affections. 
He told them a story out of Livv, to show that the 
questioning of men in eminent places had the same 
effect as their punishment; adding, “My humble 
dosin' is, that his majesty would take the seals into 
his hands, which is a great downfal, and may 
serve, f hope, in itself, for an expiation of my 
faults.” lie hoped that the peers “ would behold 
their chief pattern, the king, — a king of incompa- 
rable clemency, and whose heait is inscrutable for 
wisdom and goodness, — a prince whose like had 
not been seen these hundred years, — a prince 
who deserved to he made memorable by records of 
acts mixed of morev and justice.” “And your- 
selves,” continued Bacon, “ arc nobles (and com- 
passion ever heateth in the veins of noble blood) 
or reverend prelates, who are the servants of Him 
that would not break the bruised reed or quench 
the smoking ilax. You all sit upon a high stage, 
and therefore cannot but be sensible of the change 
of human conditions, and of the full of any from 
high place.” he told them that corruption and 
bribery were the vices* of the time, and that any 
reform would, in the beginning, be attended wdtli 
danger. * The beginning of reformation,” said 
he, “ hatli the contrary power to the pool of 
Bethesda ; for that had strength to cure him only 
that, was first east in, and this hath strength to 
hurl him only that is first cast in ; and, for my 
part, I w ish it may stay here, and go no farther.” 
He leininded their lordships of their noble feeling 
and loving affections towards him as a member of 
their own body, and concluded his remarkable 
letter with these words : — “ And therefore my 
humble suit to your lordships is, that my penitent 
submission may he my sentence, the loss of my 

* Whi'ti the lionv gAncnil nltnck lirat b n giui, Huron wiole to the 
un K I hope I shall not he louiul to luive the tionbleil hmutiun ol 
" heart, in u depraved habit of taking leivards to peneit jus 

lct ‘* however, 1 nmy be frail, uud partahe of the abuses of the times.” 


seaf my punishment, and that your lordships would 
recommend me to his majesty’s grace and pardon 
for all that is past, God’s holy spirit he among 
yon.”* But the lords were not satisfied with this 
submission, humble as it was, nor w ith this gei^nil 
and vague confession; and though they excused 
him from appearing as a criminal at their hai, 
they exacted from him a distinct confession to all 
the charges specifically brought against him. He 
then wrote and signed a confession of particulars; 
and to a deputation of the lords, who waited upon 
him to know whether this paper was his own 
voluntary act, he said, with tears, “ It is my act, 
— my hand, — my heart. Oh, my lords, spare a 
broken reed.” Our own .hearts ache at this sad 
spectacle. 

On the 30th of April his second confession was 
read in the Lords, who, on the 3rd of May, in- 
formed the Lower House that they were ready lo 
pronounce sentence against the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, if it pleased the House, with the Speaker, 
to come and demand judgment. So the House 
went up, and the Speaker demanded judgment. 
The Lord Chief Justice (sitting as Speaker in the 
higher House) said that the lords had duly consi- 
dered of the complaints presented by the commons 
against the Lord Vcrularn, Viscount St. Albans, 
late Lord Chancellor, and had found him guilty, 
as well by oath of witnesses as by Ins own confes- 
sion, of those and many other corruptions, for 
which thev had sent for him to come and answer ; 
and upon his sincere protestation of sickness, they, 
admitting his excuse of absence, had yet notwith- 
standing proceeded to his judgment, namely, — 
That, lie he fined 40,000/. ; to he imprisoned in 
the Tower during the king’s pleasure; made inca- 
pable to hear office in the commonwealth; never 
to sit in parliament; nor to come within the verge, 
which is within twelve miles °f the court. f Bacon 
had not 40, 000/. — so steadily had his expense kept 
pace with his increasing income that he probably 
had not 40,000 pence. James was pleased to 
remit the fine, which he never could have paid, 
and to liberate him from the Tower after a pio 
forma imprisonment of two days. Sucji a man 
could not he without his friends and admirers — 
even in the House of Commons, Sir Edward Sack- 
ville and others adventured to speak in his favour; 
and, apart from politicians and courtiers, there 
were, no doubt, many high and honest minds that 
revered the philosopher, the wit, the scholar, 
though they condemned and despised the chan- 
cellor. It is, at all events, a sort of consolation to 
know that, when Bacon took ’his departure from, 
the verge of the court, a beggared and disgraced 
man, he was not wholly forsaken even in that 
time-serving generation. On that dav, as Prince 
Charles was returning from limiting, “he espied a 
coach, attended xvitli a goodly troop of horsemen,” 
who it seems were gathered together to wajj upon 
the'chancellor to his hqjise at Gorhambury, at Ike 
time of his declension. At which the p~ 

* Bacon's. Works. 1 J^mi n.ils. 
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smiled; ‘‘Well, do we 'what we can,” said ‘he, 
“ this man scorns to go out like a snuff.”* He had 
inscribed his name on the scroll of the immortals 
— he had written his greatest works before his 
fallj- his History of Henry VII., and some other 
things, were produced after his disgrace. If he 
had satisfied himself with these ennobling pursuits 
— if he had remained quiet in the beautiful soli- 
tudes of Gorhambury, which lie like a piece of 
Paradise under the ancient town of St. Alban’s, 
he would have risen into respect, even personally, 
from the moment he fell from power ; but so mean 
was this great man’s soul, — so dependant was he 
for his gratifications on money, and place, and 
court honour, that he struggled and begged inces- 
santly, and wrote the most humiliating of letters 
for the light of the king’s countenance, for a pen- 
sion, for some fresh employment. The king, the 
favourite Buckingham, the prince, received these 
letters, and despised the man that could write 
them. At times his baseness and flattery were 
closely allied to impiety. He wrote, for example, 
to the prince, that he hoped, as his father, the king, 
had been his creator, so he, the son, would be his 
redeemer.f 

The Commons had scarcely made this session 
memorable by the impeachment of high delin- 
quents, when they proceeded to make it disgrace- 
ful by a spiteful and meanly tyrannical prosecution 
— a glaring instance of vulgar, savage intolerance. 
There was one Edward Floyde, a Catholic of good 
family, a prisoner in the Fleet for debt or popery, 
or both, who sorely offended Protestant ears by 
rejoicing at the success of the Catholic arms against 
the new king of Bohemia, or by saying, simply 
(for this was the burden of the matter), that Prague 
was taken, and goodman Palgrave and goodwife 
Palgrave had taken to their heels. For this 
offence, which was not worthy the attention of the 
pettiest court, the Commons, in a headlong fury, 
sentenced him to pay a fine of 1000/., to stand in 
the pillory in three different places, and to be 
carried from place to place on a horse without a 
saddle, and with his face turned to the tail. But 
the next day the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delivered a message from the king, telling the 
Commons that his majesty thanked them for their 
zeal ; but, lest it should transport them to incon- 
veniences, he would have them reconsider whether 
they could sentence one who did not belong to 
them, and who had not offended against th£ir house 
or any member of it ; and whether they could sen- 
tence a denying party without the oath of wit- 
nesses.} His majesty further reminded them that 
the judicial power of parliament did not belong to 
the Commons alone ; and at the end of his message 
he desired them to Consider whether it would not 
be better to leave the case of Floyde in his hands. 
Nothing could well be clearer than that the Com- 
c 

Aullctia Coqulnar'itc. 1 Howell. *■ 

.. The Commons had proceeded i/pon drclaiat ous of the chapl.iiti 
of tlio Fleet and others. Floyde, in u letter to the king, denied the 
Mords. 


mons had exceeded their jurisdiction, as they had 
so recently done, and confessed it, 4 too, in the case 
of Sir Giles Mompesson ; but, now, instead of 
yielding the point, they debated it long and loudly* 
and persisted in their first votes. James, who 
for once was perfectly right, asked them to show 
precedents — they had none to show. The Lords 
requested a conference ; and this, with the decla- 
ration of Noye,that the matter of judicature clearly 
remained with the Upper House, led the Commons 
to yield. The difference was ‘merely between the 
two Houses — a conflict of privileges : but Lords 
and Commons were alike ready to he unmerciful 
to the poor offender ; and the Lords, “ to keep up 
a good understanding between the two Houses,” 
augmented the severity of the original sentenle. 
The fine of 1000/. was raised to 5000/. Whipping 
at the cart’s tail from the Fleet to*. Westminster 
Hall was added to the infamous punishment of the 
pillory : Floyde was to be degraded from his 'rank 
of a gentleman, to be held' an infamous person, 
and, as a climax to all this brutality and injustice, he 
was to be imprisoned in Newgate for life. Prince 
Charles, to his honour, interfered and obtained the 
remission of the whipping; but the unfortunate 
man, it appears, underwent the rest of the atrocious 
sentence. The king was what we have seen ; hut, 
assuredly, lords, commons, and people, had yet 
much to learn, — had yet to free themselves from 
some of the worst of vices ere there could be uny 
rational hope of true liberty and good government. 
In the whole of this particular business the blame 
rests with them ; for James had been talked into 
something like a jealousy of his own son-in-law, 
who, though in reality rather a contemptible person- 
age, was constantly represented by the Calvinistie 
Puritans as a great and godly prince, the champion 
of the true faith; and James would certainly of 
himself have punished no man for talking of his 
defects and calling him goodman Palgrave. 

The king considered that he had done a great 
deal to conciliate the Commons in this session, but 
still there was no prospect of their voting the fresh 
supplies which he needed. Therefore, on the 24th 
of May, as they were going on in full career with 
other bdls for reformation of abuses, for the check- 
jug of popery, &c., he unexpectedly announced his 
intention of proroguing the parliament at the end 
of the week. The Commons petitioned for a 
longer time. The king offered them a fortnight, 
which they considered too little ; and the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to November, by commission, 
after a unanimous declaration made by the Com- 
mons, and entered on record in the Journals, of 
their resolution to spend their lives and fortunes 
for the defence of the Protestant religion and the 
palatinate * 

It was, indeed, time to be stirring if they meant 
to keep the Palatine from utter ruin. In the 
month of November of the preceding year (1G20) 
the Imperialists and the Spaniards, commanded 
by his own relative, but bitter enemy and rival, 

1 Jouuuls,— Ruihworth. 
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the Duke of Bayaria, and by the famous Tilly, under the advice of Bishop Williams, to whom, to 
gained a decisive victory over him in the neigh- the great .vexation of all lawyers, he had given the 

bourhood of Prague, drove him from that city, seals, abolished, [by proclamation, thirty-six of the 

where he had been king twelve months all but most oppressive of the patents and monopolies, and 

three days, took all his artillery, baggage, stand- adopted certain regulations meant for the nnprove- 

ards, and a great treasure he had not the heart to ment and protection of foreign commerce. Tffesc 

touch, and which, if properly and timely employed, measures were calculated to put the Commons and 

might have given him the advantage over his ene- the nation in good-humour ; but other circumstances 
mies. He fled with his wife and children to had happened that tended to produce a very dif- 

Breslaw, leaving the,heads of his party in Prague ferent effect. The pirates of Algiers and other 

to he victims to their enraged enemies. From ports on the African coast had for some years been 


Breslaw he got to Berlin, and thence to the Hague 
in Holland, “having made a long progress, or 
rather a pilgrimage, about Germany.”* During 
tl^s flight the fair and captivating Elizabeth of 
England, who was styled the Queen of Hearts 
when she could jio longer be called Queen of Bohe- 
mia, was far Advanced in pregnancy. The princes 
of thf Protestant union, to whom the Palatine had 
intrusted the defence ;^f his patrimonial possessions 
(luring his absence in Bohemia, were no match for 
the great Italian general Spinola, with his army 
of “ old tough blades”f and veteran commanders. 
They lost town after town, and were constantly 
outmanoeuvred or beaten by very inferior forces. 
The 4000 English were far too few, and their 
generals too unskilful, to turn the fortune of the 
war. The petty princes were jealous of each 
other ; they acted upon no one concerted plan of 
operations ; and when they were all put to the ban 
of the empire, they began to abandon as hopeless 
the cause of the Palatine, who soon found himself 
left alone in the war, with no other means at his 
disposal than the weak English force and two free 
corps commanded by a younger son of the House 
of Brunswick and Count Mansfeldt. The English 
threw themselves into Heidelberg, Manheim, and 
Frankcndael. Brunswick and Mansfeldt carried 
on a very irregular, partisan- like warfare. Sir 
Arthur Chichester, one of the envoys, said 
plainly, that the English army should have been 
greater or none at all ; but James had neither the 
means nor the steady wish to increase it. He 
fondly fancied that he could reinstate his son-in- 
law, and make up all those differences, — which even- 
tually ran into ttye “Thirty dears’ War,” the start- 
ing point being Bohemia, — by his admirable skill yi 
diplomacy ; and he continued to send ambassadors 
in all directions, with instructions that were very 
minute and deeply laid, but frequently contradic- 
tory the one to the other. The earls of Essex and 
Oxford, who had returned from the palatinate, 
said that the only way to recover that country was 
by force of arms ; and the English people not only 
believed them, but joined in their complaints that 
the money which ought to be spent in retrieving 
the national honour was wasted in inglorious 
idlings. The discontents of these two noble com- 
manders, and of the Earl of Southampton, gave 
rise to a great political novelty — a spirited opposi- 
tion to the court in the House of Lords, 
w During the recess, James, acting, it is said, 

• Howell. + Id. 


very troublesome to all the flags of Europe. Se- 
veral English ships trading to Smyrna had been 
plundered, and occasionally the Corsairs, issuing 
from the Mediterranean, had made prizes on the 
coast of England, and had carried off people into 
slavery from the coast of Ireland. James pro- 
posed that the different Christian powers shouhl 
unite to destroy the pirates* chief nest, Algiers, and 
burn all their ships. Spain, whose subjects had 
suffered most, engaged to co-operate ; but when 
the time came, they fell short of the promised sup- 
ply, and Sir Robert Mansell sailed to Algiers with 
an insufficient force and a cramped commission, 
by which, it should appear, he was ordered by the 
timid, needy king of England not to risk his ships. 
On the 24th ‘of May Mansell sailed up to the 
port, and the English sailors soon set fire to the 
ships and galleys; but they bad scarcely retired 
wheii the Algerines, assisted, it is said, by a 
“ cataract of rain which hindered the working of 
the English fire- works,” put out the flames, re- 
covered their ships, brought down artillery, 
mounted batteries on the mole, and threw booms 
across the harbour-mouth. We may safely cal- 
culate that Mansell did not much expose himself 
or his fleet, for he lost only eight men in the whole 
affair, and brought back all his ships undamaged ; 
in fact he did not renew the attack, and all the 
Algerine ships were saved with the exception of 
two that were burnt to the water’s edge. This 
was clearly another case where more ought to 
have been done or nothing at all. The pirates 
turned their whole fury against the flug of James, 
and, within a few months, thirty-five English 
merchantmen were captured by them} and the 
crews sold as slaves. The country was filled with 
bitter and just complaints, when, in the month of 
November, the parliament re- assembled. The 
king lay at lloyston under a real or feigned sick- 
ness ; but, by his orders, Lord Digby, at a con- 
ference of the Houses, explained his bootless 
embassies into Germany for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, which he plainly hinted was now hope- 
less unless by means of English arms and English 
money. There were, he said (witli a very con- 
siderable exaggeration), yet 21,000 men in the 
Lower Palatinate, 16,000 under Count Mansfeldt, 
and 5000 Englishmen, now under the supreme 
command of Sir Horatio Vere, who would cer- 
tainly mutiny unless they got their pay. But 
money for other purposes, and more men, were 

• Howell. 
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needed immediately, and, if they were not sent, 
his lordship saw no chance of success. Lord Cran- 
field, the treasurer, told the Commons that, to 
maintain a sufficient force in that country for one 
year would require 900,000/. : all that the Com- 
mons would vote was one subsidy, which would 
make about 70,000/. ! We can scarcely be sur- 
prised at this parsimony ; they had every ground 
for believing that the money would have been 
applied to other purposes than the Piotcstant war; 
and, in spite of the mystery kept up by the court, 
they knew that James was, at the very moment, 
engaged in a treaty with Spain to get for his son a 
Catholic wife, which, according to most of them, 
would he a bringing back of Antichrist into the 
kingdom. And, indeed, it required some uncom- 
mon faculty to discover how James should wage a 
fierce war with the whole House of Austria (for 
Spain had been as active as the emperor againBt 
his son-in-law) and intermarry with that House at 
one and the same time. The Commons, moreover, 
and not a few of the Lords, were exasperated by 
fresh stretches of the prerogative. Since the 
adjournment the Earls of Oxford and Southampton, 
Sutcliff, Dean of Exeter, Briee, a Puritan preucher, 
Sir Christopher Neville, Sir Edwin Sandys, who 
was a bold-spoken member of the Lower House, 
and the great constitutional lawyer and antiquary 
Seldcn, who had been in prison before for differing 
in opinion with the king and the bishops in the 
matter of tithes, had all been arbitrarily- arrested ; 
and Coke, whose patriotic vigour increased with 
his years and his disappointments at court, and who 
had boldly espoused the country party — as the 

n uilafparty was called — in the preceding session, 
been exposed to a jfrosocution for various 
offences and malpractices committed when he 


was a judge.* It was felt by the Commons that 
all this severity bud been provoked by the ex- 
pression of liberal opinions; and, putting aside 
Coke, though not until they attempted to prove 
that there was a conspiracy against him, they stood 
by the only other mem her of their House, Sir 
Edwin Sandys (against whom there were no legal 
proceedings), and, as he was sick in bed, they sent 
two members to wait upon him and bear from Ins 
own mouth the cause of bis arbitrary arrest, giving 
no credit whatever to the declaration of Secretary 
Calvert, that he had not been committed for any 
parliamentary matter. Together with intelligence 
of these proceedings, James received information 
respecting a petition, proposed by Coke in the 
Commons, against the growth of popery and the 
Catholic marriage of the Prince of Wales (though 
Spain was not named, she was clearly designated, 
and set down as the worst enemy of England and 
Protestantism), and fo* the vigorous prosecution 
qf the war in the Palatinate — an unreasonable 
prayer when they would not trust the king with 
the money necessary to carry on that war. The 
petition encountered a strong opposition in the 
House ; those who supported it were fain to agree 
to the insertion of a clause that “ they did not 
mean to press on the king’s most undoubted and 
royal prerogative and it neither passed nor was 
very likely to pass when James, proud of his find- 
ing the Commons in error in two cases in the pre- 
ceding session, inflated by his extravagant notions 
of prerogative, and enraged and transported out ol 
all discretion by this hold intermeddling with his 
arcana imperii , addressed a most absolute letter 

• It in said that his wife, the implacable Larly Hutton, did hoi 
best to bring on this prosecution, and that she was privately assumed 
l>y llncon, to whom she was hound, even in his disgiace, oy a com- 
munity of hatred against (Joke. 
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to Sir Thomas Richardson, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. \\ was as follows : — 

“ Mr. Speaker, we have heard by divers reports, 
to) our great grief, that our distance from the Houses 
of Parliament, caused by our indisposition of 
health, hath emboldened the fiery and popular 
spirits of some of the Commons to argue and debate 
publicly of matters far above their reach and ca- 
pacity, tending to our high dishonour and breacli 
of prerogative royal. These are, therefore, to com- 
mand you to make*known, in our name, unto the 
House that none therein from henceforth do 
meddle with anything concerning our gorarnrnent, 
and deep matters of state ; and, namely, not to 
deal with our dear son’s match with the daughter 
oP Spain, nor to touch the honour of that king, or 
any other of our friends and confederates ; and 
also not to wS&dlc with any man’s particulars, 
which have their due motion in any of our ordinary 
courts of justice. And whereas we hear they have 
sent a message to Sii^Edwin Sandys, to know the 
reasons of his late restraint, you shall, in our name, 
resolve them, that it is not for any misdemeanor of 
lus in parliament; Imt, to put them out of doubt of 
any question of that nature that may arise among 
them hereafter, you shall resolve them, in our 
name, that wc tlmik ourself very free and able to 
punish any man’s misdemeanors in parliament, as 
well during their sitting as after ; which we mean 
not to spare hereafter upon any occasion of any 
man’s insolent behaviour there that shall be 
ministered unit) us: and if they have already 
touched any of these points which we have for- 
bidden, in any petition ot theirs which is to be 
scut to us, it is our pleasure that you tell them 
that, except they reform it before it comes to our 
hands, we wdl not deign the hearing nor answer- 
ing of it.” 

The House received this letter with less warmth 
than might have been expected, but they were 
unanimous, or nearly so, in their resolution to dis- 
approve of and resist the propositions it contained. 
They drew up a remonstrance in firm hut mild 
and respectful language, telling the king that they 
could not conceive how lus honour and safety, or 
the state of the kingdom, could be matters unfit for 
their cmisideiation in parliament, and asserting 
then undoubted right of liberty of speech as an 
inheritaiu*' received from their ancestois. James 
replied at length, showing them how unfit they 
were for entering on high matters of government, 
and criticising the language of their remonstrance. 
In the end lie told them that, although he could 
not allow of the style of calling their privileges an 
undoubted right and inheritance, hut could rather 
have wished that they had said that their pri- 
vileges were derived from the grace and permission 
of Ins ancestors and himself, yet, as long as they 
contained themselves within the limits of their 
duty, he would he as careful of their privileges as 
°f his own prerogative, so that they never touched 
on that prerogative, which would enforce him k or 
! *ny just king to retrench their privileges. This 


waa bringing matters to an issue: this was an 
explicit assertion on the part of the sovereign that 
the privileges of parliament existed only by 8 uf- 
france, or depended entirely upon what the court 
might choose to consider good behaviour. The 
assertion exasperated the House beyond mcaSire, 
and Secretary Calvert and other ministers or 
courtiers vainly attempted to pacify them by ad- 
mitting that the king’s expressions were incapable 
of defence, and calling them a mere slip of the 
pen. James, in a fright, wrote a letter to Calvert 
to qualify what he had said ; hut, even in this con- 
ciliatory epistle, he could not abstain from re- 
asserting that the liberties and privileges of the 
House were not of undoubted right and inherit- 
ance unless they were so from their being granted 
hv the grace and favour of his predecessors on the 
throne: and therefore, on the memorable 18th of 
December, a day which forms an era in constitu- 
tional history, they drew up the following pro- 
testation : — 

“ The Commons, now assembled in parliament, 
being justly occasioned thereunto, concerning 
sundry liberties, franchises, privileges, and juris- 
dictions of parliament, amongst others not herein 
mentioned, do make this protestation following : — 
That the liberties, franchises, privileges, and juris- 
dictions of parliament are the ancient and un- 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects 
of England; and that the arduous and urgent 
affairs concerning the king, state, and the defence 
of the realm, anil of the Church of England, and 
the making and maintenance of laws, and redress 
of mischiefs and grievances, which daily happen 
within this realm, are proper subjects and matter 
of counsel and debate in parliament; and that, in 
the handling and proceeding of those businesses, 
every member of the House hath, and of right 
ought to have, freedom of speech to propound, 
treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the same : 
that the Commons in parliament have like liberty 
and freedom to treat of those matters, in such 
order as, m their judgments, shall seem fittest; 
and that every such member of the said House 
hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprison- 
ment, and molestation (other than by the censure 
of the House itself), for or concerning any bill, 
speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any matter or 
matters touching the parliament or parliament 
business ; and that, if any of the said members he 
complained of and questioned for anything said or 
done in parliament, the same is to he showed to 
the king, by the advice and assent of all the Com- 
mons assembled in parliament, before tire kuqj 
give credence to any private information.” After 
a long and spirited debate (it lasted till the unusual 
hour of five or six in the evening, being carried on 
even by candle-light!*) the Commons entered this 
protestation in their journals, “as of record.” 

James’s wrath overcame his caution and coward- 
ice, and he forgot that he was reported : he 
rode up to London learning or slavering at the 

* Thu is one of the earliest instances of a debate by camllt-hght. 
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mouth, — prorogued parliament, — ordered the clerk 
of the House of Commons to bring him the jour- 
nals, — erased the famous protestation with his 
own royal hand, in the presence of the judges of 
the jhand and a full assembly of the council, — com- 
manded an act of council to be made thereon, and 
what he had done to be entered in the council- 
hook, — and a few days after (on the 6th of January, 
1622,) dissolved the parliament by an insulting 
proclamation, taking care, however, to inform his 
subjects that, though this late parliament had 
offended him with their evil-tempered spirit, lie 
should be glad to call another on the first con- 
venient occasion, and that he intended to govern 
well in the interval * 

The first act the king did to make good his 
promise to govern well was to commit Coke and 
Sft Robert Phillips to the Tower, — Mr. Selden, 
Mr. Pym, and Mr. Mallery to other prisons,— and 
to send Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, and Sir James Parott on a com- 
mission into Ireland, as a sort of a cover for banish- 
ment. It was evident to every one that the offence 
of these men was their ’free conduct in the House 
of Commons, or, as in the case of Selden, who was 
not a member, conversations out-of-doors or 
writings in support of the privileges of parliament. 
It will he remembered that an opposition party 
had sprung up in the House of Lords ; therefore 
several of the peers were called before the privy 
council, and one or two of them committed to the 
Tower. 

It is said that Prince Charles was rather con- 
stant in his attendance in the House of Lords 
during this most significant session ; but, if so, he 
certainly had neither the good sense nor the good 
fortune to understand its meunings and indications, 
or to perceive the great changes men’s minds were 
undergoing, — the mighty events that were indeed 
casting their shadows before them. 

The day of the dissolution of parliament had 
well-nigh been that of the mortal dissolution of 
King James, for “he rode by coach to Theobald’s 
to dinner, and, after dinner, riding on horseback 
abroad, his horse stumbled and cast bis majesty 
into the New River, where the ice broke, and he 
fell in, so that nothing but his boots was seen. 
Sir Richard Yong was next, who alighted, went 
into the water, and lifted him out. There came 
much water out of his mouth and body ; but his 
majesty rode back to Theobald’s, went into a warm 
bed/ and did w r ell.”f 

a.d. 1622-3. — At this time the popular feeling 
lyas greatly excited by the misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of the king’s daughter, which, by a little ex- 
aggeration, were heightened into a wonderfully 
dramatic interest. The young and the brave de- 
clared themselves her chajnpions, and troubled 
James with their enthusiasm. “ The Lieutenant ' 
of the ^fiddle Temple played a game this Christ- 

* Rymer. — Rushworth — l*arl. Hint. — Coke.— Carte. 

+ The ltev. Joseph Meade, or Mode (a great liews collector), to 
Sir Martin Stutcville .— Sir Henry Ellis, Orip. letters, 


mas time, whereat his majesty was highly dis~ 
pleased. He made choice of some thirty of the 
civilest and best-fashioned gentlemen of the House 
to sup with him, and, being at supper, took a cup' 
of wine in one hand, and held his sword drawn in 
the other, and so began a health to the distressed 
Lady Elizabeth; and, having drunk, kissed his 
sword, and laying his hand upon it, took an oath 
to live and die in her service ; then delivered the 
cup and sword to the next, and so the health and 
ceremony went round.”* Every step that the 
Palatine took was a blunder, and James could do 
little forjbim but send more ambassadors. Ills 
relation, the king of Denmark, was no longer able 
or willing to do him service ; and the Dutch, who 
were said to have contributed to all his troubles, 
by urging him to accept the crow^n of Bohemia, 
could not do much by themselves. The Catholics 
of Antwerp turned all these illustrious parties into 
ridicule in their public theatres. A courier came 
pulling on the stage with cries of “ News ! — great 
news!” Upon being asked what news? he replied 
that the Count Palatine was likely to have a for- 
midable army soon, for the King of Denmark was 
to send him a thousand, the Hollanders ten thou- 
sand, and the King of England a hundred thousand. 
Thousands of what? asked the bystanders ? Oh ! 
said the courier, the King of Denmark’s arc red 
herrings, the Hollanders’ are Dutch cheeses, and 
the King of England’s are ambassadors,*)- At the 
same time they pictured King James at one place 
with a scabbard without a sword ; tn another with 
a sword which nobody could pull out of its sheath, 
though many kept tugging at it In Brussels 
they painted him with his pockets turned inside 
out, and his purse empty ; and at Antwerp they 
drew a large caricature, representing the ex-queen 
of Bohemia trudging on foot with her child on her 
back, and her father, King James, carrying her 
cradle after her : and all these caustic specimens 
of art had stinging mottos, aimed more particularly 
at his sacred majesty. 

The French, out of their ancient rivalry and 
jealousy of the House of Austria, and their love of 
war, would have been disposed to strike a blow for 
the dispossessed prince>; but their, young king, like 
(yir old king, was ruled by a despicable favourite :j 
their court was occupied by profligate intrigues 
and selfish factions ; and their country was again 
the scene of a civil and religious war, for the 
Huguenots about this time rushed or were driven 
into open hostilities. Instead of being in a condi- 
tion to lead an army to the Rhine, Louis XIII. 

• Id. Id.— Tn'this same letter Meade tells another story, not, less 
amusing. "The gentlemen of Giiay's Inn, to make an end <>l 
Christmas on 1 wellth Night, in the dead time of the night, shot ntl 
all the rhnmbeis (small pieces of ordnance) they hail honored 
from the Tower, being as many as tilled four enits. The king awa- 
kened with this noise, started out of his bed, and cried “ treason 1 
treason!" The cily was in an uproar, and the whole court almost in 
arms; the Earl of Arundel running to the .bed-chamber with his 
sword drawn, as to rescue the king’s person." 

■f Howell s Letters. 

j His favourite was one Monsieur de Luynes, who, in Ids non-age, 
gained much upon the king by making hawks to fly at all little birds 
in his gardens, and by making Bome of those catch butterflies,— Life 
of Edward Lord Herbert of Chcrbwy, written by hmtelf. j 
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saw himself compelled to lay siege to his own 
cities in the heart of France. The French Pro- 
testants, as usual, applied to England for assist- 
ance ; but all that James could do for them was 
to transmit a few diplomatic messages to their 
young king. The French ministers told him, in 
return, that before he interfered with their persecu- 
tions of Protestants, he would do well to leave off 
persecuting his own Catholic subjects : and when 
the ambassador, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, became 
importunate, hoping that, when they had esta- 
blished peace at home by toleration, they w ould be 
the more easily disposed to assist the patyjine, the 
favourite Luyncs told him that they would have 
none of his advice, and that they did not fear his 
master .* The Catholic priests, or at least such 
of them as were^about the court, urged on the war 
aj’,. i nst those of the religion ; and the king’s con- 
fcftMir “made a sermon upon the text that we 
should forgive our enemies; upon which argument, 
having said many good things, he at last distin- 
guished forgiveness, and said, we were indeed to 
forg've our enemies, hut not the enemies of God, 
such as were heretics, and particularly those of 
the religion ; and that his majesty, as the most 
Christian king, ought to extirpate them wheresoever 
they could be found. ”f This was atrocious; hut 
at the same time there was scarcely a better spirit 
on our side the Channel. 

The Count Mansfeldt, and Prince Christian of 
Brunswick, after maintaining a wild sort of war, 
more on their own account than on that of the ex- 
King of Bohemia, evacuated the Palatinate, and 
took service with the Dutch ; and James, who 
found it burdensome to pay the ganison, and who 
wished to propitiate his Catholic majesty, delivered 
up Frankcndael to the Spaniards, upon their pro- 
mise of rcstoiing it if a satisfactory peace were not 
concluded in eighteen months. The emperor had 
already given the greater part of the Palatine’s 
territories to the Duke of Bavaria, who was 
formerly invested with the electorate by the 
diet of Ratisbon. Without kingdom or electo- 
rate, without a province, without a house or 
home of his own, the luckless Palatine, with his 
wife and family was left subsist at the Hague 
upon a Dutch pension. But the Solomon of his ag£, 
his loving father-in-law, who found a gratification 
in the fulfilment of his prophecy, and who was 
little touched by his disgrace, saw elevation in this 
depression — a light in ail this darkness. He had 
done the will of Spain in many things ; he was do- 
ing it in more, even at the risk of a civil war at 
home ; and he deluded himself with imagining 
that, with his own consummate skill and coolness, 
he had at last removed all obstacles to the Spanish 
match, and that the treaty of marriage would he 
followed by the entire restitution of the Palatinate 
to his son-in-law. Philip III . had died in the mouth 
of March, 1621, and had been succeeded by his 
son Philip IV., brother to the intended bride of 

• Life of Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, written by himself. 

T Idem. 
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Prince Charles. The. Lord Digby, now Earl of 
Bristol, and special ambassador to the young sove- 
reign, reported that he was favourable to the match, 
but that Philip could not marry his sister to a Pro- 
testant without a dispensation from the Pope, and 
a full assurance that she should he left to the En- 
joyment of her own conscience and her own religion 
in England. Gondomar, who had returned from 
London to Madrid, to forward, as he said, the plans 
and wishes of his royal friend and boon companion, 
gave equally hopeful assurances. 1 u fact, the King 
of Spain applied to Rome for a dispensation. Jumes, 
impatient of delay — and the churchmen of Rome 
were seldom quick in these matters — dispatched an 
agent of his own (Mr. George Gage) to the Vati- 
can, while his favourite, Buckingham, employed 
another. Nay, in his anxiety, James did, what lie. 
had done before in Scotland — he wrote himself twn 
letters to the Pope, or rather to two popes, for there, 
was a death and a new election during the negotia- 
tions.* 

It was well for James that the secret correspond- 
ence with Rome was not discovered by the Puri- 
tans, who, however, were wonderfully disquieted 
by certain proceedings which aio.se out <d it and 
J ames’s eagerness to gratify the Pope 1 1 what, ho 
did had been his own free and disinterested act, it 
would have entitled him to high praise, lie ■ ^unl 
pardons for recusancy to all English Catholo that 
should apply for them ; and lie ordered the judges 
on their circuits to discharge from prison eveiy 
recusant, that could find security for lus reappear- 
ance. The prisoners thus liberated were 1 punted 
by thousands. All the zealots took the alarm, and 
the Lord Bishop, and Lord Keeper Williams, to 
quiet their fears, represented, by order of the king, 
that this lenity was only meant to secure better 

• The greatest caution wn>s used in this correspondence. In the 
fust lellcr, winch was nddiossed to Gregory AV., James merely dwelt 
upon generalities, and, for what remained liuther to say, referred his 
Holiness to the bearer, Geoige Gage, who would deliver unto him 
more at large. The king did not even mention the uinnuigc, or the. 
toleration which was to aceompany it. He onlv said th.it ha was 
most anxious to put a stop to the ealiumties, discords, and blood- 
sheds which so miserably lent the ('dm stun world ; ami that he 
hoped, as Catholics and Protestants agreed to worship the same most 
blessed Trinity, and to hope for salvation through the same Saviour, 
that he and Ins Holiness might agree to act togethei in putting an 
end to all these storms and rancours. — Si a Cabala. ' 

James's second letter has not been discovered, but these are some 
allusions to it in a letter written by the Pnnce to lhickinghani. 
Charles’s letter is a cuuosity : — 

" His Majesty,” says he, to his dear Steeny likes tin* hist letter 
better than the lirst, only it has two faults, where the other lias but 
one. In the first it has only this— that it lunds hie majesty to a pio- 
mise, that if any oflus majesty’s popish subjects oflend, he must let 
tiie pone know of it before he punish them, which ye may lenietuhei 
njiou the inditing of the letter lus majesty stuck upon ; ;ti,yi the 
second error in the new letter is, that lus majesty w ishes tin* pup* to 
expel the Jesuits by order. Now ids majesty leaves the orilinniy 
form of doing it to the pope, by his own ordinary ways , his majesty 
hath notiiing ado to teach him by what order to do it. He lias Iike^ 
wise put in the last letter before the subscription, S. V, devotes miu\ , 
whereas, in ins majesty’s letter to the former pope there was nothing 
written but his majesty’s name. Ho likewise, in one place, at least 
of the second letter, omits to put in Romanos after Catnuhtos. Now, 
ye know my father has ever stood upon it, both by word and writing, 
that lie is as good a Catholic ns the pope lumself; therefore, since 
they take to themselves the stylo of Catholic Roman, let them biook 
it a God's name, he will not scant thorn oi a syllable ol‘ it ... . 
As for your letter tothe Cardinal, he likes very well of it.” The rest of 
the epistle is all about hts majesty’s amusements and sport 9 Chillies 
says it will bo against his majesty’s heart to stay much longe^ nt 
’] heobalds, “ where lie can htve no inception but to dod up and 
down the park, for there is no kind of field hawking there.” Hard- 
wtehe, State Papers. 
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treatment for the Protestants abroad ; and that, 
though the recusants were released from prison, 
they had still the shackles about their heels, and 
might be seized again at the shortest notice. But 
sonre preachers thundered from their pulpits, and 
provoked his majesty to issue orders that no 
preacher, uuder the degree of bishop or dean, 
should, in preaching, deviate from the subject of 
his text; and that no preacher whatsoever should 
fall into bitter invectives or indecent railings 
against Papists or Puritans. No doubt James 
thought to conciliate the latter class, but he was 
miserably mistaken : the loudest of the preachers 
of intolerance at this moment were Puritans in 
disguise : the Puritans, as a body, wished not for a 
toleration, lmt for a universal conformity to their 
particular faith and practice ; they were bent on 
establishing a persecuting church of their own, and 
scoi tied to share a minor boon with Papists and 
idolaters. 

By the month of January, 1023, such progress 
was made in the Spanish match, that James and 
his son signed articles, promising that the English 
Catholics should he relieved from all kinds of per- 
secution, and permitted to have their masses and 
other ceremonies in their own houses ; and the 
Spanish king agreed to give his sister two millions 
of ducats, and to celebrate the espousals at Madrid 
(the Prince of Wales being represented by proxy), 
within forty days after the arrival of the dispensation 
from Rome. James wished to have the money, which 
was to he paid by instalments, at closer intervals ; 
Charles wished to shorten the period, which, accord- 
ing to Spanish etiquette, was to elapse between the 
espousals and the actual marriage ; and both appear 
to have apprehended that the business, which had 
already been seven years on the carpet, might still 
be spun out a year or two longer, if left to the ma- 
nagement of ministers and diplomatists. It is said 
that the strange idea of the prince’s journey into 
Spain was first suggested by a few words which 
dropped from Olivares, the Spanish favourite, who 
said, or who was reported to have said, to an English 
envoy, that, if Charles were himself at Madrid, all 
would go on well. But, if Olivarez really said this, 
he certainly never expected that the heir apparent of 
the English crown would undertake such a Quixotic 
journey. Charles and Buckingham, however, sud- 
denly made up their minds to become travellers. If 
the precious scheme had not been seconded by the 
all-] 4 re vailing minion, it would assuredly have 
failed through the opposition of the king. Various 
motives are assigned for Buckingham’s going into 
it with the eagerness he did : according to some, he 
already hated the Earl of Bristol, and was jealous 
of the consideration and the influence over the 
mind of the Spanish Infanta, which that nobleman 
would obtain, if he were left to bring the match to 
completion, and conduct the bride into England ; 
while SJarendon says, not only that he entered into 
th6 scheme to gain favour with the prince, but that 
he originated it, and that it was “ the beginning of 
an entire confidence between them, after a long 
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time of declared jealousy and dirplcasurc on the 
prince’s part, and occasion enough administered on 
the other.” But we can discover nothing of these 
displeasures and jealousies ; there is, on the con- 
trary, every ground for believing that Buckingham 
and the prince had long lived on the most friendly 
terms, and the favuurite was not likely to forget the 
advice given to him at the beginning of his career 
at court by Bacon * There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the merit of the project rested entirely 
with the prince and the favourite, who concerted in 
private .how they should prevail over the king. 
One morning Charles waited upon his father, de- 
claring that he had an earnest desire and suit upon 
which the happiness of his life depended ; but thrt, 
as the doing or not doing what he desired depended 
wholly and entirely upon his majeis^’s approbation 
and command, he would not communicate the sub- 
stance of his suit without his father’s promise de- 
cide upon it himself, and not \f: consult with, or com- 
municate the secret to, any person whatsoever. James 
gave this promise, and then grew very eager to know 
what this great secret Could he. Then, watching 
the moods and turns of the king’s humour, ami 
seizing their opportunity, Charles fell on his knees, 
and staled his request, the duke standing by with- 
out saying a word. The king talked over the whole 
matter to the prince with less passion than they ex- 
pected, and then looked at the favourite, as inclined 
to hear what he would say. Buckingham spoke 
nothing to the point, but erdarged upon the infinite 
obligation his majesty would confer upon the prince 
by his yielding to the violent passion his highness 
was transported with ; and then, after lie hail gone 
on to state that his refusal would make a deep im- 
pression upon the spirits and peace of mind of lna 
only son, Charles, seeing that his father was 
touched, put in his word, and represented that his 
arrival at Madrid must certainly be presently fol- ' 
lowed by his marriage, and in a moment determine 
the restitution of the Palatinate to his brother and 
sister. “ These discourses, urged with all the ar- 
tifice and address imaginable, so far wrought upon 
and prevailed with the king, that, with less hesita- 
tion than his nature was accustomed to, and much 
less than was agreeable to his great wisdom, ho 
gave his approbation, and promised that the prince 
should make the journey he was so much inclined 
to.” ; But as soon as James was left toliis reflec- 
tions lie bitterly repented ; and, when his son and 
favourite next presented themselves, he fell into a 
great passion with tears, and told them that he was 
undone, and that it would break his heart if they 

• In his celebrated Letter of Ad vice to George Villiers, wlipn lie 
first became favourite. The very long aud elaborate ep.stle concludes 
with these words 

“ I have but one thing more to mind you of, which nearly concerns 

? yourself ; you serve a great and gracious master, and Iheie is a mo»i 
lopoful young prince, wliorn you must not desert } it behoves you to 
carry yourself wisely and evenly between them both : udore not so the 
risiug son, that you loiget the father wliy raised you to this height, 
nor be you so obsequious to the father, that you give just cause to the 
son to suspect that you neglect him : but carry yourself with that 
judgment, as, if it be possible, you may please and content them 
both, which, truly, T believe will be no hard matter for you to do i so 
may you live long beloved of both, which is the hearty pruyer of 
Yours, &c ” Cabala. 
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persisted ; and jfter exposing to them the useless- 
ness and danger of such a journey, the power it 
would give the Spaniards, the jealousies aud sus- 
picions it would excite among the English, he im- 
plored them to release him from his promise, and 
concluded, as he had begun, with sighs and tears. 
Neither the prince nor the favourite took any 
pains to answer the reasons his majesty had in- 
sisted on ; but Charles put him in mind of the sa- 
crcdncss of his promise, telling him that the breaking 
of it would make him never think more of marriage ; 
and Buckingham, who, according to the royalist 
historian, better knew what kind of arguments were 
of force with him, treated him more rudely, telling 
Imn that nobody could believe anything he said, 
when he retracted so soon the promise lie had so 
solemnly made^and that he plainly perceived it all 
proceeded from another breach of his word, in 
communicating with some rascal who had furnished 
him with those pitiful reasons. Ills majesty pas- 
sionately, and with many oaths, denied that he 
had communicated the matter to any person living ; 
and presently, conquered hy the “ humble and im- 
portunate entreaty” of his sou, and “the rougher 
dialect of his favourite, he withdrew his opposition 
to the journey ; and it was settled that in two days 
they should take their leave,” his highness pre- 
tending to hunt at Theobald’s, and the duke to 
take physic at Chelsea. They told the king that, 
as it was before resolved they should only take two 
persons with them, they had selected Sir Francis 
Cottington and Endyimou Porter as men grateful 
to his majesty and well acquainted with Spam. 
Tin* king approved of thtjir choice, and called for 
Sir F rancis Cuttmgton, who was in waiting. “ Cot- 
thigton will he against the journey,” whispered 
Buckingham to the prince. “No, Sir,” said 
Charles, “he dares not.” But the prince was 
|omewhal mistaken ; for, when the king told Cot- 
tmgton that Baby Charles and Steeny had a mind 
to go hy post into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, 
and commanded him to tell him, as an honest man, 
what he thought about it, Cottington, after such 
a trembling that he could hardly speak, told the 
king that the expedition was unwise and unsafe ; 
aud then the king threwjhimsclf upon his bed, 
crying, “ I told you so, I told you so before ; I 
shall be undone, and lose Baby Charles.” The 
prince ami Buckingham were furious, and the lat- 
ter fell upon poor Cottington as if he had been a 
courier or post-boy, telling him that he should re- 
pent his presumption as long as he lived. This put 
the king into a new agony. “Nay, hy God, 
Steeny,” said fie, “ you are very much to blame to 
use him so : he answered me directly to the ques- 
tion I asked him, and very honestly and wisely.” 
Alter all this passion on both sides, James again 
yielded, plainly perceiving, it is said, that the whole 
intrigue had been originally contrived by Bucking- 
ham, whom he durst not oppose, and whom Cla- 
rendon says he was never well pleased with after- 
wards. On the l^Ith of February, 1623, the two 
knights-errant took their leave of the king, and on 


the following day they began their journey from New 
Hall, in Essex, a scat which Buckingham had re- 
cently purchased, setting out with disguised beards 

and borrowed names. The prince was John Smith 

the noble marquis, Thomas Smith. They were at- 
tended only by Sir Richard Graham, master of*the 
horse to the marquis, and “ of inward trust about 
him.” On crossing the river to Gravesend they ex- 
cited suspicion, by giving a piece of gold to the 
ferry-man, ami were near being stopped at Roches- 
ter. On ascending the hill beyond that ntv ihev 
were perplexed at seeing the French ambassador in 
the king’s coach, “ which made them baulk the road, 
and teach post-hackneys to leap hedges.” At Can- 
terbury an officious mayor would have arrested 
them, hut Buckingham took off his heard, and 
told him who he was. Then, on the road, the 
baggage post-boy, who had been at court, got 
glimmering who they were, hut his mouth was 
easily shut — at least so they thought. At Dover 
they found Sir Francis Cottington and Master Fu- 
ll ym ion Porter, who had been sent before to provide 
a vessel ; and on the following morning they hoisted 
their adventurous sails for the French coast.* Fven 
as a masquerade the performance did them little 
credit, for they were discovered nearly everywhere 
theywTut; and as for their secret being kept at 
court, it was blown abroad through town and coun- 
try almost as soon as they put on their false beards. 
For a day or tw r o, however, it w r as not known whither 
they had directed their steps. When it was dis- 
covered that the prince was going to Spam, to throw 
himself among priests and monks, familiars and 
inquisitors, there was a dreadful consternation 
among the people, w r ho declared at once that he 
would never comeback alive, or, if’ he did, he would 
come a Papist, James commanded his clergy 
“ neither in their sermons nor prayers to pre- 
judieate his journey, hut yet to pray to God to pre- 
serve him in his journey, and grant him a safe re- 
turn unto us, yet not in more nor in any other 
words. ”t James heard not the alarming talk of 
the people ; and a week or two after the prince’s 
departure he let loose at once all the Jesuits and 
seminary priests that w^erc in prison in London. 
He, however, thought fit to send two 'Protestant 
chaplains after Baby Charles, “together w r ith all 
stuff and ornaments fit for the service of God.” 
“ 1 have fully instructed them” (the chaplains), 
says his majesty, in announcing their departure, 
“ so as all their behaviour and service shall, I 
hope, prove decent and agreeable to the parity 
of the primitive church, and yet so near the Roman 
form as can lawfully be done j for it hath over 

* Rcliq. Wotton. 

t Meade’s Letter to Sir M. Stuleville. — ThL amusing newsmonger 
in niiutliei letter gives a pleasant )est. “ The ihidmp of London, you 
Know, gave older, lioni his majesty, to flic cletgy, not to prcjudicate 
the ounce's journey in theii piayeis, hut o»l\ to prnv Ood to return 
him home in salely again unio iis, and no more. An honest plain 
pi earhet, being loth to transgress the order given, des^d, m his 
prayer, ‘That Clod would letuiu our noble prince home m safety 
niMiu to us, and no more:' su)*poMng the words no mote to be a piece 
ot the prayer enjoined, whereas thebishop’s meaning was they should 
use no more words, but that furrn only.”— Sir II. Klhs 

N 2 
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been my way io go with the Church of Rome 
usque ad aras 

At the same time James sent an ambassador 
from the king of Spain, and a Flemish ambassador, 
to ^yisit the universities, which two learned bodies 
had made themselves very conspicuous by their 
servility and fulsome adulation, and their prompt 
falling in with the whims of the court. On this oc- 
casion the men of Cambridge seem to have surpassed 
themselves ; vice-chancellof, doctors, regents, non- 
regents, all met the ambassadors at Trinity College 
gate; they gave up the greater part of the col- 
lege for their use; they addressed them with a 
speech in every college they went to see ; and their 
orators fathered the foundation of the university 
upon the Spaniards, out of an old legend about 
Cantaber, and told the ambassadors how happy 
they should be to have the Spanish blood come 
hither. When their excellencies walked privately 
into King’s College Chapel in the middle of prayer- 
time, they broke off their prayers in the middle to 
salute and entertain them. The doctors pledged 
healths fathoms deep to the infanta, the promised 
bride ; and, if any of them left heel-taps in their 
glasses, the Spanish ambassador, who was a jovial 
person, or who had caught the genius of the place 
(like Gondomar at court), would cry “ Super na- 
culum ! super narulum /”f The two ambassadors, 
two gentlemen of their retinue, and Sir Lewis 
Lewknor, the master of the ceremonies, were all 
made masters of arts. The ambassadors requested 
the same honour for one Ogden, a catholic priest, 
a native of Cambridge, and once belonging to St. 
John’s College ; but this was denied them as a 
thing not in the power of the university unless he 
would take the oaths. “Upon this,” adds the 
Cantab, “ the said Ogden out-faced 11s all on our 
own dung-hill, and threatened us all openly that 
the king should know of it, and such like.”J 
Meanwhile, the prince and Buckingham, or, 
as the king addressed them, the “sweet boys and 
dear venturous knights, worth be put in a new 
romanso,” continued their journey in disguise. 
Late one night the English ambassador at Paris, 
Mr. Edward Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, was waited upon by one Andrews, a 

* Tin* two chaplains elected were Dr. Mawo, Master ofTrin. Col. 
Cum bridge, afterwards Bishop of Hath and Well*, and Dr. Wren, nf- 
lei wards Bishop of Norwich, and then of Ely. They had some 
aciuples and misgivings a* to how they should behave : and on taking 
their leave of the king, who was hunting at Newmarket, they asked 
Ins advice what they should do, if they chanced to meo/the host car- 
ried in the streets, as the manner is. The king told them that they 
should a\otd meeting it if they could ; if not, they must do as people 
did then* Mende.w ho tell* the story, says this wasa very hard case. 
The Puritans, if they knew^it, must have set it down as something 
•worse. The "stuff and ornaments" were never Used at Madrid. 
Dowell, writing on the spot, says, "The prince hath no public exer- 
cise 4 of devotion, but Only bed-chamber prayers; and some think that 
his lodging in the king’s house is like to pro\e u disadvantage to the 
mam business: for, whereas most sorts of people here Imidly hold us 
to be Christinns, it the prince had a palace of his own, nnd been per- 
mitted to have used a roomfdf an open chapel, to exercise the Litmgy 
of the Church of England, it would ha\ e brought them to have a better 
opinion of us; and to this endtherewere some of our bestchurch plate 
und vestments brought hither, but never used.” — 
t Eitflkilly, upon the nail— upon the nail, it is still ft custom with 
this Germans and other scholastic topers, in drinking healths, to strike 
the riib of the glass upon the thumb-nail, to show that it has been 
fairly emptied to the toast. •'Ptte custom is a ver> old one. 
t Meade. 
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Scotchman, who asked him whether he had seen the 
prince. The ambassador asked what prince ? “ He 
told me,” says Herbert, “the Prince of Wales, which 
yet I could not believe easily, until, with many oaths, 
he affirmed the prince was in France, and that he 
had charge to follow his highness, desiring me, in 
the mean while, on the part of the king, my master, 
to serve his passage the best I could.”* Though 
nettled that the prince should have passed without 
visiting him and letting him jinto the secret, Her- 
bert, full of anxiety for his safety, went, very early 
the next morning, to Monsieur Puisieux, principal 
secretary of state, whom, in his urgency, lie 
dragged out of bed, telling him he had important 
business to dispatch. The French secretary’s fn*st 
words were, “ I know your business as well as 
you. Your prince is departed morning post 
to Spain !”f And then lie added that lie would 
suffer him quietly to hold his way without jntcr- 
rupting him. The French /ninistry certainly did 
not regard the matrimonial alliance between Eng- 
land and Spain with pleasant feelings ; but what 
they more immediately apprehended was that 
Charles, who was stealing secretly through their 
kingdom, might have dangerous communications 
with the disaffected or revolting Huguenots ; and, 
when Herbert requested that no one might be 
sent after him, the secretary replied, politely and 
adroitly, that he could do no less than send some 
one to know how the prince faied on his journey. 
The hint was enough ; Herbert hurried home and 
dispatched a courier after Charles, warning him 
to make all the lmstc he could out of France, and 
not to treat with any of the religion on the way, 
since his being in Paris was publicly known, and, 
though the French secretary of state had promised 
that he should not be interrupted, yet they were 
sending after him, and might, if he gave an occa- 
sion of suspicion, perchance detain him. Tte 1 
ambassador afterwards learned that Charles had 
spent the whole of the preceding day in “ seeing 
the French court and city of Paris, without that 
anybody did know his person, but a maid that 
had sold linen heretofore in London, who, seeing 
him pass by, said, certainly this is the Prince of 
Wales, but withal suffered him So hold his way, 
end presumed not to follow hiin.”t On that same 
night the prince had written to tell his father how 
lie and Buckingham had been at coutt, without 
being known by any one, where he saw the young 
queen, and little Monsieur, and nineteen “fair 
dancing ladies” practising a masque, and the queen 

• Life of tbrd Herbert of Cherbury. 

•f The two tra\ ellors, it appear*, were recognised even before they 
finished their journey from Boulogne to Pari*.—" Some three posts 
before, they had met with two German gentlemen that came newly 
from England, where they had seen at Newmarket the prince anil 
the marquis taking couch together with the king, ami retained such a 
strong impression of them both that they now betrayed some know- 
ledge of their persons; but were out-faced by Sir liichard Gialiam, 
who would needs persuade them they were mistaken.’’— llellquim 
Wottonlan®. 

J Id. It should nppearthnt Charles and Buckingham wen two 
da\sin Paris. According to Lord Herbert, “ Tile Duke of Savoy 
said that the prince's journey was un tiro di quelli eavaUie/ri anti chi 
che aniavana co$i per tl mond» a diffarc li incanti ; that it was a trick 
of those ancient kulghts-errant, who went up and down the world 
alter that manner to undo enchantments.” 
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was the handBoitiest of them all, which had 
wrought in him the greater desire to see her 
sister.* Among these fair dancing ladies was one 
really destined to become his wife, and it has been 
suspected that the dark eyes of Henrietta Maria 
now fascinated Charles, and that he went to pay 
his court to the infanta with his mind prc-occu- 
pied by another. At Bayonne the venturous 
knights were detained and examined, and, for a 
moment, fancied they would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed across the Pyrenees ; but their fears proved to 
be unfounded, and they presently crossed the 
Spanish frontier. At the close of an evening to- 
wards the end of March two mules stopped at the 
house of my Lord of Bristol in Madrid. The 
riders alighted. Mr. Thomas Smith went in first 
with a portmanteau under his arm ; and then 
Mr. John Smith, who staid awhile on the other 
side <*f the street in the dark, was sent for. When 
the diplomatist recognised in this John Smith 
the heir to the English crown, and in Thomas 
the Marquis of Buckingham, he stared as if he 
had seen two ghosts ; but presently lie took the 
prince up to his bed-chamber, wrote a letter, and 
dispatched a courier that night to acquaint the 
King of England how his son, in less than sixteen 
days, had arrived safely at the capital of Spain. 
The* next day Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. 
Porter rode into Madrid, the prince and Bucking- 
ham having out-ridden them, and dark rumours 
ran in every corner how some great man was come 
from England ; “and some would not stick to say, 
among the vulgar, it was the king.”f Knowing 
that their arrival must he discovered, and, not 
wishing the discovery to he made by a postilion, 
the prince and the favourite lost no time in send- 
ing lor Count Gondomar, the man who had sent 
Raleigh to the block, and who was now in very 
•high favour at court.} Gondomar hastened to 
Lord Bristol’s and then back to the palace (we 
must use the words of Charles, in the joint letter he 
and Buckingham wrote to Solomon), and pre- 
sently went to the Conde of Olivares, and as speedily 
got me your dog Steenie a private audience of the 
king ; and, when I was to return hack to my 
lodging, the Condt* of ORvares himself alone 
would accompany me back again to salute tin? 
prince in his king’s name.” “The next day” (we 
continue tTie stoTy in the appropriate language of 
the other chief performer in it) “ we had a private 
visit of the king, the queen, the infanta, Don 
Carlos, and the cardinal, in the sight of all the 
world, and I .may call it a private obligation 
hidden from nobody; for there was the pope’s 
nuncio, the emperor’s ambassador, the French, 

Charles's letter to the king, dated Parle, the 22d of February, 1623, 
>n Sir Henry EIHb. Anne of Austria, the young French queen, was 
elder sister to the Infanta Donna Maria. ♦ 

t Howell. 

1 Oonrfomar had lost none of his wit and genius in compliment- 
making. “ 1 have Ibrgot to tell you,” snyB Howell, " that Count Gondo- 
mar wing sworn councillor of state tlmt morning, having been before 
but one of the council of war, he came in great haste to visit the 
prince, saying lie had strange news to toll him, winch w us, that an 
Englishman was sworn privy councillor of Sonin, meaning himself, 
who, he said, was au Englishman in his heart.’’ 
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and 'all the streets filled with guards and other 
people ; before the king’s coach went the best of 
the nobility, after followed all the ladies of the 
court ; we sat in an invisible coach, bemuse no- 
body was suffered to take notice of it, though s*eit 
by all the world ; in this form they passed three 
times by us, but, before wc could get awav, the 
Conde of Olivares came into our coach a ml con- 
veyed us home, where he told us the king longed 
and died for want of a^iearcr sight of our wooer. 
First, lie took me in his coach to go to the king ; 
wc found him walking in the streets, with his 
cloak thrown over his face, and a sword and 
buckler by his side; he leaped into the coach, and 
away he came to find the«vvooer in another place 
appointed, where there passed much kindness and 
compliment one to another.” Steenie goes on 
tell his master that Philip is in raptures with the 
journey and with the prince; that Olivaics, the 
potent favourite, had told him, that very morning, 
that, if the pope would not give a dispensation for 
a wife, they would give the infanta to his son Baby 
“ as his wench and that he had just written to 
the pope’s nephew, entreating him to hasten the 
dispensation. He then mentions that the pope’s 
nuncio, at Madrid, was working maliciously 
against the match, and concludes with these omi- 
nous words: “We make this collection, that the 
Pope will he very loth to grant a dispensation, 
which, if he will not do, then we would gladly 
have your directions how fur wc may engage you 
in the acknowledgment of the pope's special 
power , for we almost flnd, if you will he con- 
tented to acknowledge the pope chief head under 
Christ , that the match will he made without 
him Meanwhile all honour was paid by the 
Spanish court to the Prince of Wales ; grandees 
were appointed to attend him, and various divi- 
sions were proposed to amuse him till the time of 
his solemn entrance and public reception, when 
the king was to charge himself with his entertain- 
ment, and keep him company. On the Sunday 
afternoon, Charles having signified his desire to 
see his bride again, the king went abroad to take 
the air with the queen, his two brothers, and the. 
infanta, who were all in one coach ; hat the infanta 
sat in the boot with a blue ribbon about her arm, 
on purpose that the prince might distinguish her. 
The royal carriage was followed by twenty coaches, 
full of grandees and ladies. Then his highness of 
Wales, with the Earl of Bristol and Gondoipar, 
took coach and drove to the Prado, where he met 
and passed the king’s carriage, three several times. 
As there had been no public presentation, etiquette* 
did not allow his majesty to notice the prince or 
stop his coach ; but as soon as the infanta saw the 
prince, her colour rose.f The infanta, Donna 
Maria, who was then in the bloom of youth, is 

* Hardwieke State Papers. This letter, like the mauv other joint 
tetters, is signed, " Your majesty’s humble and nbedlentjfon and 
servant, Charles— Your humble slave and dog. McenwV’— XI hh 
name, the Scotch for Stephen? is said to have been bestowed «>> 
James upon his minion in allusion to St. Stephen, who is alwajs 
painted as a good-looking sniut. 

f llowcll’s Letters, 
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thus described by the lively and attentive observer 
of these doings : — “ She is a very comely lady, ra- 
ther of a Flemish complexion than Spanish, fair- 
haired, and carrying a most pure mixture of red and 
white in her face. She is full and big-lipped, 
wflich is held a beauty rather than a blemish.”*' 
According to this portrait, the fair Spaniard must 
have been less striking than the lively, black-eyed 
Frenchwoman. In the following week Charles w r as 
amused with hunting and kawking, and parties of 
pleasure to the Casa de Campo ; but on Sunday 
he was conducted to the royal monastery of St. Je- 
rome, whence the kings of Spain were wont to pro- 
ceed on the day of their coronation. As soon as lie 
was there, Philip, attended by his two brothers, his 
eight ministers of state, and the flower of the 
Spanish nobility, went to bring him back in triumph 
to Madrid. Charles rode at the king’s right hand, 
through the heart of the town, under a great canopy, 
and was brought so into his lodgings in the king’s 
palace, and the king himself accompanied him to 
his very bedchamber. “It was a very glorious 
sight to behold,” says our reporter, who adds, that 
the corpmon people were enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause, and did mightily magnify the gallantry of 
the prince’s journey. From his apartment (it was 
the most magnificent in the palace) Charles pro- 
ceeded to visit the royal family. Four chairs of 
precisely equal size (an important mattei) were 
placed under a canopy of state ; one for the king, 
one for the queen, one for the infanta, and one for 
his highness of Wales. The Earl of Bristol at- 
tended as usual as interpreter, for Charles know no 
Spanish, and the royal personages possessed no one 
language in common, It is said that the queen 
spoke first, and that the conversation was carried ou 
for half an hour m a most spirited and agreeable 
mamier.f When Charles went back to his cham- 
ber, he found many costly presents which the queen 
had sent him.} Though lie had arrived so poorly 
attended, the Prince of Wales had by this time a 
pretty numerous retinue, which kept increasing with 
fresh arrivals from England. James made haste 
to send the Earl of Carlisle to the French court 
to excuse his son’s incognito. Carlisle was ac- 
companied by Lord Mouutjoy ; and when they 
bad given their explanations at Paris, these two 
lords rode on towards Madrid. A few days after 
this James hurried off in the same track Master 

* Id. In th« following short npihtle to tin* king will bo found 
liuLkniglmra’s description of (the infanta : — 

" •e.iv Dad rind Gossip—' 'flit* chielcst advertisement of all we omit 
led in our other letter, ■which was to let you know how wo like your 
daughter, his wife, and my lady mistress: without flattery, 1 think 
t lure is not a sweelet treat* tc in the wotld. Baby Charles hnnsell 
•is so touched ,u the heart, that lie coni esses all he ever yet saw is no- 
thing to her, and swears that, if lie want hei, then; shall' be blows. 1 
shall lose no tunc in hastenin'' their conjunction, in which 1 shall 
please him, her, you, and myself moil of all, in thereby getting liberty 
to make the speedier haute to lay myself at yout feet ; tor never none 
longed more to be in the arms of hm mistress. So, craving you) bless- 
inj,\ I end, “ Your humble slave and dotf, 

— Hardwifhp, State Papers. “ Stk.knie,” 

f Flores, Heynasd’ Fspann, as quoted by Mr. Dunlop, Memoirs of 
Spam during the jeigns of Philip IV. and Charles 11., from l(i21 
to 1700.«1 

ijk I’he assortment was rather euricyts; a ewer of massive gold; a 
night-gown curiously embroidered ; a desk, of which each drawer 
contained the most precious rarities; and two large chests, secured by 
bands and nails of gold, and tilled with line linen uud rich peifmnca. 
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Kirk and Master Gabriel to c^arry Georges and 
Garters with all speed, and the Lords Holland, 
Rochfort, Denbigh, Andover, Vaughan, and 
Kensington, and a whole troop of courtiers, To 
keep “the Bweet boys” company. Others fol- 
lowed from time to time, some going by land 
and some by sea — some receiving money from the 
king, and some defraying their own expenses. 
Archibald Armstrong, the famous court fool, was 
among these travellers to M&drid, so that, by the 
time they all arrived, his royal highness must have 
had a tolerably complete court. This said Archv, 
notwithstanding bis profession, aud the cap and 
bells, was a stout presbyterian or puritan, and, as 
such, very much averse to the Catholic mafth. 
“ Our cousin Archy,” says the attentive observer 
of this court comedy, “hath m^[? privilege than 
any; for he often goes with his fool’s coat where 
the Infanta is with her Meninas and ladies qf hon- 
our, and keeps a blowing ;md blustering among 
them, and blurt s out what he list.”* They woie 
altogether an ill-bred, disorderly crew, and thq 
wonder is, that with such conflict ing prejudices, 
and such fiery tempers as those of the Spaniards, 
they did not get knocked on the head, lieioie 
quarrelling about religion, they quarrelled about 
cookery — a point on which nationality is extremely 
susceptible, every people considering their own 
kitchen, like their own religion, not merely the 
best, but the only good one in the world. The 
King of Spain “ used all industry to give content- 
ment” to this rabble rout, and appointed his own 
servants to wait upon them at table in the palace; 
“ where,” adds Howell, “ I urn sorry to hear some 
of them jeer at the Spanish fare, and use other 
slighting speeches and demeanour.” King Philip, 
a weak youth of nineteen, hut accomplished, cheer- 
ful, and good-natured, associated fanuliaily with 
Charles, who was four years hits senior; but imt> 
only the rigid etiquette of that court, but also the 
universal custom of the country, were opposed to 
any tHe-a-iete, or private meetings, between the 
English prince and his bride. He was, however, 
allowed plenty of opportunities of seeing her m 
company. “ There arc comedians,” says Howell, 
“ once a-week coine t<* the palace, where, under a 
.great canopy, the Queen and the Infanta git in the 
middle, our prince and Don Carlos on the queen’s 
right hand, the king and the little cardinal on the 
Infanta’s left hand. I have seen the prince have 
his eyes immovcably fixed upon the Infanta half an 
hour together, in a thoughtful, speculative posture, 
winch sure would needs be tedious, unless affection 
did sweeten it: it was no handsome comparison of 
Olivares that he watched her as a cat doth a mouse." 
But though the prince was thus demure in public, 
he ventured upon a freak of a very strange and inde- 
corous kind. “ Understanding,” says Howell, in a 
letter to Captain Thomas Porter, “ that the Infanta 
was used to go some mornings to the Casa de Campo, 
a summer-house the king hath on the other side the 
river, to gather May-dew , he rose betimes, and 

•Howell. 
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wont thither, takirlg your brother (Endymion Por- 
ter) with him ; they were let into the house, and 
into the garden, but the Infanta was in the orchard. 
And there being- a high partition wall between, and 
the door doubly bolted, the prince got on the top of 
the wall, and sprung down a great height, and so 
made towards her ; but she, spying him first of all 
the rest, gave a shriek, and ran back : the old mar- 
quis that was then her guardian came towards the 
prince, and fell on his knees conjuring his highness 
to retire, in regard he hazarded his head if he ad- 
mitted any to her company ; so the door was opened, 
and he came out under that wall over which he 
had got in.” 

One of the graces conferred on Charles was the 
release of all the prisoners in Madrid, and the 
royal promise the.% for a whole month, any petition 
piesented through him should be granted; hut 
lie shewed himself wonderfully sparing in receiving 
any such petitions, especially horn any English- 
man, Irishman, or Scot.* Bull-lights, t leasts, 
fencing-matches, religious processions, tournaments, 
hunts, and feasts, were exhibited in rapid succes- 
sion, to while away the time. Charles began to 
study Spanish — the Infanta English. King James 
in one of his paternal letteis, besought Baby Charles 
and Steenie not to forget their dancing, though 
they should whistle and smg the one to the other, 
like Jack and Tom, for iault of better music. 
u But,” he adds in the same letter, “you must be 
asspaiing as you can in your spending, for your 
ofliens are already put to the height of their speed 
to piovidc the five thousand pounds by exchange, 
and now your tilting stuff, which they kuow not 
how to provide, will come to three more ; and Cod 
knows how r my coffers are already diained. I 
know no remedy, except you procure the speedy 
pawiu lit of that hundred and fifty thousand pounds 

which was once promised to he advanced 1 

pray you, my baby, take heed of being hint if you 
run at tilt.” J But James was not blind to the 
peril of acting upon Charles and Buckingham’s 
suggestions of acknowledging the pope ; and in 
icply to that particular part of their letter, he 
told them that he knew not what was 1 meant 
hv Ins acknowledging the » pope’s spiritual su- 
piemacy; that he was sure they would not have* 
him renounce his religion for all the world ; that 
all he could* guess at their meaning was, that it 
might be an allusion to a passage in bis book 
against Cardinal Bellarmin, where he offered, if 
the pope would quit his godhead and usurping over 
kings, to acknowledge him for the chief bishop, to 
whom all appeal to churchmen ought to lie, en dcr- 
nur ressort. “And this,” continued his majesty, 
is the farthest that my conscience will permit me 
lego upon this point; for 1 am not a monsieur, 
who can shift his religion as easily as he can shift 

Howell. Gondomnr, of his own accord, helpod lo fieo some Lng- 
f' iat hi the Inquisition at Toledo and'Seville 
| of those bull-Ughtu were voiv splendid, with loss of life to 

•'laud horses, “The pope,” suith the tacetiouH Howell, “hath 
ii!n * hulls against this sport of hulling, yet it will not be lell, 
nation hath taken such uu habitual delight iu it.” 
t !»»• H. Kilts. 6 
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his shirt when he cometh from tennis.?’* Buck- 
ingham, whose mother was an avowed papist— and 
in all things this woman had the greatest inlluence 
over her son — would, in all probability, have voted 
readily for a change in religion; hut the decided 
feelings of some of the English people about him, 
and lus own reflections, shallow as they were, must 
have dispelled any such notion. That the Spanish 
court flattered itself with the hope of reclaiming 
Prince Charles, and, by his means, reconciling the 
English nation to the church of Rome — nay, that 
efforts were made to bring about this great end — 
is undeniable ; and if Charles was, as that not very 
religious courtier, the Earl of Carlisle expressed it, 
well grounded “ in piety and knowledge of the re- 
ligion wherein he was bred,” and if he escaped 
the dogmas of papal supremacy, purgatory, and 
transubstantiation, he certainly contracted a fond* 
ness — a passion — which afterwards proved fatal to 
him, for a gorgeous hierarchy and a splendid cere- 
monial in the Anglican church. Nor did lie ever 
frankly close the door to the Spaniard’s hope, or 
honestly declare, that neither his conviction nor his 
interest would permit him to recant. Every part 
of this story is interesting and important, as tend- 
ing to throw light on the character of Charles. 
If properly attended to, the reader will un- 
derstand how the English people were ever 
after doubtful of his word and promise. lie 
entiealcd Ins father to advise as little w’ith his 
council as was possible, but to trust to the discre- 
tion of himself and Buckingham ; and he asked 
and obtained from the weakness of James a pledge of 
full power, conceived in the following words, which 
he and Buckingham had remitted as a copy : “ We 
do hereby promise, by the word of a king, that 
whatsoever you our son shall promise in our mime, 
we shall punctually perform. The Catholic re- 
fugees from England gathered round the prince 
and Buckingham, and were for some time cheered 
with the pio&pectof a most ample toleration in 
their native land, if not of the re-establishment of 
their religion to the exclusion of all other faiths. 
The priests tampered with Charles’s attendants 
and servants, a kind of proceeding which g really 
irritated the sturdier protestants. One' day Sir 
Edmund Varney found a learned priest, a doctor 
of the Sorhonne, by the bedside of one of the 
prince s pages, who was sick of a deadly fever, and 
he put a stop to his labours of conversion by 
doubling his fists instead of arguments, and hitting 
the priest under the ear } 

At the same time the Spanish court represented 


* Haidwieke Slate Pnpeia. + Ibid, 

t Uushwoitli. Howi'll tolls tin; wi mi* story, a d.»y 01 two after il 
happened, limn— ‘‘ Mi Washington, tlm pvinee’s page, is lately (loud 
of a calenture, and 1 was at, lux bunul miller a tiff tiee behind mv bold 
ol Bristol’s house A little before his death one lialhiid. .111 English 
imest, went to tainpei with linn; and S11 Kdiminn Vainey meeting 
him conn ng dow n the stairs out of W axhuigtou’s clmnibei, then toll 
fiom wonls to blows, but they WOie palled. The business was like to 
gather veiv ill blood, and to come to 11 gloat height, had lj-^ Count 
tioiidumai quashed it, which 1 believe he could not have done unless 
the tunes had been favourable; Sin such is the rcveience they hear to 
the chinch here, and *0 holy ft conceit they have ot all ecclesiastics. 
th.it the gioatest Don in Spain will tremble to ofler the ^aeaucat of 
them any outrage or affront” “ 
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to the pope that Prince Charles would became a 
good Catholic, or, if he did not, would secure every 
advantage to the professors of that religion in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Gregory XV. had 
already written to the inquisitor-general of Spain, 
caressing his desire that the most should be made 
of the opportunity offered by Heaven itself. “We 
understand,” says the pope, “ that the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Great Britain’s son, is lately 
arrived there, carried with a hope of Catholic mar- 
riage. Our desire is that he should not stay in 
vain in the courts of those kings to whom the de- 
fence of the pope's authority, and care of advancing 
religion, hath procured the renowned name of Ca- 
tholic. Wherefore, by apostolic letters, we exhort 
his Catholic Majesty that he would gently endeavour 
sweetly to reduce that prince to the obedience of 
s£he Roman church, to which the ancient kings of 
Great Britain have (with Heaven’s approbation) 
submitted their crowns and sceptres. Now, to 
the attaining of this victory, which ■ to the con- 
quered promiseth triumphs and principalities of 
heavenly felicity, we need not exhaust the king’s 
treasure, nor levy armies of furious soldiers ; but 
we must fetch from heaven the armour of light, 
whose divine splendour may ullure that prince’s 
eye, and gently expel all eirors from his mind. 
Now, in the managing of these businesses, what 
power and art you have, we have well known long 
ago: wherefore we wish you to go like a religious 
counsellor to the Catholic king, and to try all ways 
which, by this present occasion, may benefit the 
kingdoms of Britain and the church of Rome. The 
matter is of great weight and moment, and there- 
fore not to be amplified with words. Whosoever 
shall inflame the mind of this royal youth with the 
love of the Catholic religion, and breed a hate in 
him of heretical impiety, shall begin to open the 
kingdom of heaven to the priuce of Britain, and 
to gain the kingdoms of Britain to the aposto- 
lic see.”*' Soun after Gregory addressed a gentle 
letter to Prince Charles himself, exhorting him 
to embrace the religion of his ancestors, and ex- 
pressing his hope that, as he intended to match 
with a Catholic damsel, he would give new life to 
that piety for which the kings of England had been 
so celebrated. t (The Catholics, who generally be- 
lieved — as indeed they still believe — that the reli- 
gion of England had been changed wholly and 
solely on account of Henry VIII. s irregular mar- 
riage with Anue Boleyn, thought it perfectly natu- 
ral* that it should be re-changed by another royal 
marriage.) The proofs on record are too numerous 
and glaiing to pCKnit us to challenge the position 
that Charles was an early proficient in hypocrisy. 
He wrote a letter to the pope, in reverential terms, 
calling him Most Holy Father, telling him how 
much he deplored the divisions in the Christian 
church, and how anxious he was to restore union.f 

* Serin. Sacra. + llush worth, 

t (Jl#iea’s letter, in Latin, Is given in the Haidwicke Slate Papers, 
fyrni the original draught. Clarendon said of it— and he might fiovo 
said something more — “This letter to the pope is more than compli- 
ment; and may be a warning that nothing is to be done or said m that 
nice argument but what will bear the light ,"— Clarendon State Papers, 


Gregory XV. died before this epistle reached Rome 
hut his successor, Urban VIII., considered it as 
equivalent to a recantation, and, in answering it, 
the new pontiff said, “We lifted up our hands to 
heaven, and gave thanks to the Father of mercies, 
when, in the very entry of our reign, a British 
prince began to perform this kind of obeisance to 
the Pope of Rome.”* The events at the Vatican 
occasioned delay. Gregory had dispatched a dis- 
pensation, which was in the hands of the legate at 
Madrid, who, however, had orders not to deliver it 
until he had made a surer bargain with the English 
court as to a full toleration, at least , of the Catholic 
religion; and now the Spanish court declared that 
it was essential to obtain a confirmation of the hull 
from the new pope. Olivares, moreover, remo- 
delled the matrimonial treaty, inserting several new 
clauscs.t It was provided thatTfie Infanta should 
have an open oratory, or chapel, in the palace, that 
she should choose the nurses and governesses o( 
her children, and that her children ^(iould be 
brought up by her till they were at least ten years 
of age ; that her children’s proving Catholics should 
not exclude them from the succession ; and, finally, 
that the King of England should give security for 
the fulfilment of these stipulations. James rati- 
fied all these clauses, but as for security, he could 
give none beyond his word, and that was not very 
highly valued. His majesty, however, ’did not sign 
without hesitation and fear : he felt that to obtain tin* 
sanction of his parliament would be impossible; 
but that which “ pinched and perplexed him most,” 
was, that he had given his power to Prince Chalks, 
according to which power his royal highness hud 
already concluded all these articles, and promised 
the required security : so that now “ it went upon 
the honour of his majesty and the prince, and per- 
haps upon the liberty of his highness, his power to 
return home, and the safety of his person.” Be- 
tween tender considerations of honour, security 
of his estate, fatherly love, and conscience, “lus 
majesty debated some days with us much wis- 
dom, natural affection, courage, and piety, as 
became a great, wise, religious king, and tender 
loving .father”} — at least so saith his secretary. 
In the end, Ins majesty, in his great perplexity, 
resolved to call some of the most eminent of his 
'council (he lmd hitherto kept them in the dark as 
much as lie could, at the earnest prayeiof his son), 
that he might opeu himself to them, and receive 
their advice. These chosen counsellors met the 
king at Wanstead. “ His majesty,” continues 
Secretary Conway, “ made the most serious, the 
most sad, fatherly, kind, kingly, wise, pious, 
manly, stout, speech that ever I heard, which no 

• Kush worth. 

f By thin time Buckingham had quarrelled with the Spauish fa- 
vourite. “There is Bome distaste,” writes Howell, “taken at tin* 
Duke of Buckingham here, and 1 heard this king should say l>" 
would treat no more with him, but with the ambassadors, who, be 
saitli, have u more plenary commission, and understand the busing 
belter. As there is also some darkness happened betwixt the t* 0 
favourites, so mutters stand not right betwixt the duke and the Karl 
of Bristol," — Jitters. Howell saw at this moment that these biekei- 
ings might " renversc this business of so high a consequence." 

J Letter from Secretary Conway to the Duke of Buckingham, 
Ellis. 
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man can repeat ur relate (without blemishing) but 
himself. But this* effect it wrought — all the lords 
were of opinion that his highness's words and 
articles must be made good ; that the oath by the 
council must be taken ; and with one voice gave 
council (as without whicli nothing could be well) 
that the prince must marry and bring his lady 
away with him this year — this old year ; or else, 
the prince presently to return without marriage or 
contract; leaving both those to be accomplished 
by the usual forms.” A day or two after this 
meeting at Wanstcad, both the king and the lords 
of the council swore to observe the treaty in the 
Chapel Royal at Westminster. Several of the 
lords who took this oath, which was valueless and 
strictly illegal without consent of parliament, did 
it unwillingly through fear or interest. Among 
them was Abbot, the half Puritan primate, who 
had been in great trouble and humiliation on ac- 
couift of an unhappy accident.* James after- 
wards privately swore to observe certain secret 
articles in the treaty. The Spanish ambassadors 
then desired that lie would make a beginning, and 
publish a proclamation forbidding all persecution 
of Catholics; but James, fearful of so public a 
measure, told them that a proclamation was but a 
suspension of the law, w r hich might be made void 
by another proclamation, and which did not bind 
a successor. Still, ’however, the two Spanish di- 
plomatists fought hard for the proclamation. James 
offered in lieu to give an indemnity to the Catho- 
lics for the time to come, to give order for a pardon 
for all things past that stood to the advantage of 
the king and in his power to release ; and for the 
time to come, to give likewise under his majesty’s 
seal a dispensation from all penal laws, statutes, 
or ordinances whatsoever the Catholics were sub- 
ject to for their consciences. And the ambassa- 
dors were told of the inviolable dignity of the great 
seal, of the roundness and integrity of his ma- 
jesty's intentions, and of the impropriety of a pro- 
clamation in a constitutional point of view. But 
when the proposed immunity, with a prohibition 
to bishops, judges, and magistrates, was sub- 
mitted to the Lord Keeper Williams, he refused 
to issue it as being a dangerous thing without a 
precedent. The ambassadors, who must hav£ 
ietirncd and seen that James and his son con- 
tracted far far more than they could perform, 
intimated to their court that a full toleration of the 
Catholics in England was all hut hopeless. At 
the same time, with the usual sincerity, of diplo- 
matists, they told the King of England that his 
majesty had fulfilled every jot of that he was 
bound to, and mote ;f and James prepared, pre- 

Abbot, while hunting with the Lord V.ouch, shot a gamekeeper 
instead of a fat buck, nt which he had taken aim. In consequence 
ot thjs unintentional homicide, the archbishop, according to canon 
law, hud become incapacitated lor exercising bis functions. After 
suffering much anxiety, he was absolved by James, who claimed thi 
same kind of power which the Catholics acknowledged in the pope, 
this obligation, however, did not always bind the primate to the 
king’# will ; he repeatedly resisted that will ; and if his motives are 
not altogether above suspicion, it will be difficult to deny to Abbot 
the credit of more com age than cull be allowed to the rest ol the 
bishop#. 

t Hardwicke State Pupcrs. 

VOL. III. 


sente and jewels — Buckingham and his son had 
almost emptied his purse and his diamond cases 
before this* — to be laid at the foot of the Infanta, 
and a Bmall fleet of ships to carry her to England 
with her sweet husband. At London it was gene- 
rally believed that this long treaty was settled at 
last, and even at. Madrid grand festivals were given 
as if in honour of the approaching union. But 
Olivares, the pope’s nuncio, and a junta of Spanish 
priests, to whom the business was referred, found 
many reasons for avoiding a final settlement ; and 
still the new pope delayed sending a new dispen- 
sation. When it was perceived that Charles, and, 
still more, the double favourite Buckingham, were 
eager to return home, it # was proposed that the 
marriage, when the pope was willing, should be 
solemnised in Spain, and that the princess and 
her dower should not be sent to England till the 
spring of the following year, by which time his 
English majesty would be able to carry into effect 
his good intentions towards his Catholic subjects. 
But this proposal was odious to James, who had 
set his heart upon having a large instalment imme- 
diately; and he again urged his son and Bucking- 
ham to return home, with the Infanta, and some 
money if possible, — if not, without them. It is 
probable, however, that the poor king might long 
have urged their return in vain, if it had not been 
for the quarrels and disgust which Buckingham 
had excited at Madrid, and for certain fears and 
jealousies he entertained of what was passing in 
London. Since his departure, that he might be 
more on a level witli the grandees, James had 
made him a duke ; but no move in the soiled and 
disgraced peerage-hook could elevate this man’s 
mind or improve his manners. His levity, cho- 
leric disposition, and low profligacy, disgusted the 


• For some time after their arrival in Spain every letter from 
Ilnckiugham and the prince contained a demand for jewels,— jewel*. 

more jewels ! The following are amusing specimen# taken from 

different joint epistles 

I confess that you have sent more jewel# tlia.ii (nt my departure) 

1 thought to have use of; but, since my coming, seeing many jewel# 
worn here, and that my bravery can consist of nothing else ; besides 
that, some of them winch you have appointed me to give to the 
Infanta, in Steeme’s opinion and mine, are not tit to be given to her ; 
therefore l have taken this boldness 1o entreat your majesty u> send 
moio fm my own wearing, and for giving to my mistress : in vi hich I 
think ’mnr majesty bIio.11 not do amiss to take Carbsle’shulvice.” 

“ Though your baby himself hath sent word what need he hath of 
nore jewels, yet will I by this beaier, who can make moie speed 
than Carlisle, again acquaint your majesty therewith, and give my 
noor and saucy opiuion that will be fittest more to send. Hitherto 
you have been so sparing, that whoieas you thought to have scut 
him sufficiently for lus own wearing, to present his mistress, who 1 
am sure shall shortly now lose that title, and to lend me. that I, to 
the central y, have been forced to lend him. You need not ask who 
made me able to do it. Sir, lie hath neither chain or hatband* and 
I beseech you consider, first, how rich they are in jewels here, then 
in wlml a poor equipage he came in, how he hath no other means 
to apiiear like a king’s son, how they arejisefullest at such a time as 
this when they nmv do yourself, your son, and the uation honour* 
and lastly how it will neither cost nor linuard you anything. These 
reasons, I hope, since vou have vent mod already your cluefeRt jewel 
I — vour son, w ill serve to persuade you to let loose these more after 
him first, your best hatband ; the Portugal diamond; the rest of 
the pendnni diamonds, to make up a necklace to give lus mistiess ; 

nd the best rope of pearl ; with a rich chain or two for liimsell 
wear, or else your dog must want a collar } which is the ready wiiy 
1 to put him into it. There are many other jewels which are ot so 
mean iiuahtv as deserve not that uame, but will save mu< n m jou 
mme, and Horvo very troll for pm.*.. Thoy had »<■«■.,«, *»■* 
lull «ruai an occaaion to take tftr air out ot their huxo, »• J* 
time God knows when they*sh«ll have such auotliei . and t y 
had need sometimes to get nearer the sun (son) to continue them in 
their perfection.”— £>tr ll, EUis. 


0 
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whole court ; and the freedoms he took with the 
Prince of Wales excited the greatest astonishment, 
and lowered Charles, who permitted them. He 
called his royal highness by all kinds of ridiculous 
nicknames, lolled about his room with clothes half 
on,*and kept his hat on his head while the prince 
was uncovered. lie introduced loose and improper 
company into the very palace. It had been pre- 
dicted to James that the two great favourites of 
two mighty kings would never agree ; and the 
prediction was more than verified. It should he 
stated, however, in fairness, that, bad as he was, 
Olivares was a gentleman, and that he invariably 
acted with a decency and dignity of which the 
English upstart was altogether incapable. More 
than half of the grossness and insolence of Buck- 
ingham escaped him, for, when ruffled, the duke 
\vas wont to swear in his vernacular, and Olivares 
was unacquainted with the English language. lie 
could see, however, that Buckingham presumed 
to take the greatest liberties witli his prince, and 
with everybody else, even in the presence of the 
King of Spain. 44 All this administered wonderful 
occasion of discourse in the court and country, there 
never having been such a comet seen in that hemi- 
sphere, their submissive reverence to their princes 
being a vital part of their religion.* Philip him- 
self was greatly disgusted, and said that his sister 
must he wretched if so violeut and unprincipled a 
man was to enjoy the confidence and friendship of 
her husband. Buckingham, fool as lie was, saw 
clearly that he was hated by the whole Spanish 
court, and that, if Charles married the Infanta, he 
would always have an enemy at the English court, 
— that if she acquired the natural influence of u 
wife over the prince, she might break the string 
with which he had hitherto led both son and 
father. And at the same time Buckingham was 
warned by Bishop Laud, and other friends or 
creatures of his faction, that the party of Lord 
Bristol were making head at court ; that certaip 
Kirsons were so bold as to complain of his inso- 
ence and abuses of power ; that the king listened 
to their complaints; and that there would he a 
complete revolution at court unless he returned 
forthwith to manage his old master. If Charles 
had not been apprehensive about their liberty and 
Bafety, he would have called for horses, and ridden 
away at once with bis dear Steenie ;f but, as it 
was, he submitted to a course of mental reservation, 
evasion, lying, and perjury. There rrfay be 
soihe doubt entertained with respect to the sin- 
cerity of the Spanish court, but the conduct of 
,the Prince of Wales has not the benefit of 
the shadow of a doubt. He fancied that, if he 
failed to give them satisfaction, or cast a slight 
upon their 'princess, the Spaniards would detain 
him as a state prisoner, and he was ready to pro- 
mise and vow whatever they chose, in order to get 

* Clarendon. 

f “ 'iTiere were whisperings," sayB Howell, " that the nriuee In- 
tended to run away disguised, as became ; and the question being 
asked by a parson of quality, there was a brave answer made— That 
if love brought lnm hither, it was not fear should drive him back," 


safe out of their country, fully resolving to break 
all these engagements as soon as he conveniently 
might. He intimated to his Catholic Majesty 
that his father, who was growing old and sick, had 
commanded him to return, and that his presence 
was indispensable to quiet the alarms of the Eng- 
lish people at his long absence, as well as to pre- 
pare them for the reception of his Catholic wife, 
and for that toleration of all Catholics, which had 
been settled by treaty. Philip and Olivares rea- 
dily agreed to take charge of the dispensation when 
it should arrive, and to have the espousals cele- 
brated before Christmas, at the latest ; and Charles 
agreed to lodge a procuration, with full powers, in 
the hands of the Earl of Bristol, who was to de- 
liver it to Philip ten days after the arrival of the 
expected paper from Rome, and to name the King, 
or his brother, the Infant Don Carlos, as proxy. 
Charles, in the presence of the Patriarch of the 
Indies, solemnly s wore with Philip upon the Scrip- 
tures, to observe and faithfully keep this agree- 
ment. The Infanta Donna Maria took the title of 
Princess of England, and a separate court was 
formed for her by her brother. Charles now pre- 
pared to depart, and Buckingham got all things 
ready with amazing alacrity.* Philip presented 
the Prince with some fine Spanish and Barbary 
horses, a diamond-hilted sword and dagger, some 
muskets and cross-bows richly ornamented, various 
pictures by the great Titian, a master-piece of Cor- 
reggio’s, and various other articles indicative of his 
taste, us well as of his liberality. The young 
Queen of Spain gave a great many hags of amber, 
with some dressed kid skins, and linen; Olivares 
gave a few choice Italian pictures, three sedan 
chairs of curious workmanship, and some costly 
articles of furniture; and the chief grandees all 
gave something, as horses, fine mules with trap- 
pings, & c., &c. In return, the Priucc of Wales, 
gave to the King an enamelled hilt for a sword 
and a dagger, studded with precious stones, to the 
Queen a pair of curious earrings, and to the In- 
fanta a string of pearls, and a diamond anchor as 
the emblem of his constancy .f At his parting 
interview with the young Queen and Donna Maria, 
Charles played the pprt of a disconsolate lover, 
forced from the object of his passionate affections. 
The Infanta gave him a letter written with her 
own hand for the celebrated nun of Carrion, who 
had attained in her lifetime to the reputation of a 
beatified person, praying him to deliver it in per- 

• There were doubts entertained as to his intentions ; but so much 
did Charles deceive his own countrymen, that wagers of thirty to one 
were offered among the English at Madrid, theft the marriage would 
still take effect— Howell. 

♦ Mendosta (in the Italian translation). The Spaniards speak 
rather contemptuously of Charles’s presents. There u a letter front 
Buckingham to the King, announcing the fine things they were 
bringing away with them, at which it is impossible not to laugh. 
“ Four asses you I have sent, two lies and two thos. Five camels, 
two hes, two Bhes, with a young one; and one elephant, which is 
worth your seeing. These I have impudently begged for yon. There 
is a Barbary horse come# with them, I think from Watt Aston. My 
Lord Bristol sayetli, he will send you more camels. When we come 
ourselves, we will bring you horses and asses enough. If 1 may- 
know whether vou desire mules or not, I will bring them, or deer of 
this country either. And I will lay wait for all the rare colour birds 
that can be heard of,"— j Ellis. 
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son, with the hojte, no doubt, of his being converted 
by the sight of so much holiness, and the princess 
afterwards caused an extra mass to be said for his 
safe voyage. Gondomar, the Count of Monterey, 
and other noblemen, were ordered to accompany 
the Prince all the way to St. Andero, where the 
.English fleet was lying under the command of 
Lord Rutland. But Philip himself, with his two 
brothers, would see his Highness on his road : they 
travelled with him tcv the Escurial, where they en- 
tertained him splendidly for several days, and 
then, as if loth to part, they went on with him as 
far as Campillo. “ When the King and he parted, 
there passed wonderful great endearments and cm- 
1) Vices in divers postures between them a long 
time ; and in that place there was a pillar to he 
erected as a monument to posterity.”* Passing 
through Segovia, Valladolid, by the cell of the 
nun ^f Carrion, travelling by easy journeys, and 
lodging in the castles of the provincial Tiol>iIitv, 
who, everywhere, gave him a most kind and hos- 
pitable reception, Charles at length readied the 
seaport. He had a narrow escape from drowning 
while going in a boat from the town of St. Andero 
to the admiral’s ship. His first remark on finding 
himself in safety was, that he had duped the Spa- 
niards ; that the Spaniards were fools to let him 
depart so freely ! The voyage was most prosperous, 
and the Prince and Buckingham landed safely at 
Portsmouth on the 5th of October. Charles, it 
was observed, had got a heard during his absence, 
and was cheerful ; hut the Duke, as some con- 
ceived, was not so.f They were received with 
nun'll joy and tenderness by the common people, 
as if they had miraculously escaped from a den of 
wild beasts. On the following day they reached 
London, “ where the people’s joy, elevated above 
bonfire expression, might teach misguided princes 
•that love is the firmest foundation of security and 
happiness.” { For some days there was nothing 
hut a ringing of bells, a making of bonfires, with 
drums, guns, and fire-works ; and, without waiting 
for the word of command from king or bishop, 
several zealous preachers offered public thanksgiv- 
ings in the churches for the safe return of the 
godly young prince, the onty hope of the nation. 
In the mean while, the effects of his double dealing* 
were manifesting themselves. A few days after 
his departure from Madrid, there arrived from him 
one Mr. Clerk, a creature of Buckingham’s, who 
took np his lodging in the house of the Earl of 
Bristol, to the great surprise of those who knew 
it: — “Considering the darkness that happened 
betwixt the Duke and the Earl, we fear,” 
writes Howell, “ that this Clerk hath brought 
something that may puzzle the business.” The 
fear was not unfounded. In the course of a few 
days it was rumoured that the Pope’s rescript was 
arrived, and thereupon Clerk desired to speak with 
my Lord Bristol, for he had something to deliver 
him from the Prince ; and “ my Lord Ambassador 
being come to him, Mr. Clerk delivered a letter 

• Howell. f Meade. t Arthur Wilson. 


froifi the Prince, the contents whereof were, that, 
whereas he had left certain proxies in his hands to 
he delivered to the King of Spam after the dis- 
pensation was come, he desired and required him 
not to doit till lie should receive further order from 
England.”* The only reason alleged by Charles 
was, that he feared that the Infanta, immediately 
after the marriage by proxy, would shut herself up 
in a nunnery ! Bristol, lost in amazement, would 
not see that this most absurd pretext was merely 
meant to cover over a fixed determination not to 
marry the Princess at all. As the rumour which 
hastened Clerk’s disclosure was premature, lie had 
time, as he thought, to set matters right. He went 
straight to court, where Philip gave him every 
possible assurance that his sister would be sent 
into England at the time, and in the manner hL 
ready agreed upon, and where the Infanta made 
herself very merry, saving, that she must confess 
she never in all her life had any mind to be a nun, 
and hardly thought she should he one now, only 
to avoid the Prince of Wales. f He then dis- 
patched a courier with life and death speed to 
King James, telling him of the absolute removal 
of the oidy difficulty ; and he continued to dress and 
furnish his household in velvet and silver lace, so 
that they might do honour to the ceremony of the 
espousals. But Charles and Buckingham closeted 
James, and made him write to Bristol, that he 
might deliver his proxy at Christmas, because 
u that holy and joyful time was best fitting so no- 
table and blessed an action as the marriage.” To 
this dispatch Bristol replied in all speed, that (as 
Buckingham and the Prince well knew) the powers 
in the proxy expired before Christmas, and it 
would he a most grievous insult to present it when 
it had ceased to he of value ; that the Pope Lad 
already signed the paper, and that he, Bristol, 
should consider himself hound by treaty, and by 
the oath lie had taken to that treaty, to deliver the 
proxy whenever it should he asked for by the King 
of Spain, unless his master should send him posi- 
tive orders to the contrary. “ I must humbly crave 
your Majesty’s pardon,” says Bristol, “ if I write 
unto you with the plainness of a true-hearted and 
faithful servant, who have ever co-operated honestly 
unto your Majesty’s ends, if I knew them. I know 
your Majesty hath long been of opinion that the 
greatest assurance you could get that the King of 
Spain would effectually labour the entire restitu- 
tion of the Prince Palatine was, that he really pro- 
ceeded to the effecting of the match ; and my in- 
structions under your Majesty’sjiand were, to insist 
upon the restoring of the Prince Palatine, but not* 
so as to annex it to the treaty of the match, as that 

thereby the match should be hazarded 

The same course I observed in the carriage of the 
businesses by his Highness and my Lord Duke at 
their being here, who, though they insisted on the 
business of the Palatinate, yet they held to 
treat of them distinctly, and that the marriage 

* Howell. _ 

f Clarendon State Papers. Hardwick*? Papers 
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should proceed as a good pawn for the other.”* 
In plain truth, Charles took little heed of his un- 
fortunate sister and brother-in-law, and in the joint 
letters written by him and Buckingham from Ma- 
drid when they mentioned the Palatinate, which 
they rarely did at all, they spoke of it as a very 
secondary affair. Having given what he consi- 
dered satisfactory assurances to his ambassadors at 
the English Court, Philip, upon the actual arrival 
of the document from Rome, which came in about 
a fortnight, fixed the day for the marriage by 
proxy, invited the grandees and great ladies to the 
ceremony, and sent orders to all the towns and sea- 
ports to discharge their great ordnance. His in- 
fant daughter, of whom the Queen had been deli- 
vered a little while before, was to be christened on 
the same auspicious day; a splendid platform, 
covered all over with tapestry, was erected from the 
palace to the church, and all things were pre- 
pared to honour the solemnities. But, when all 
Madrid was at the height of its joy and pleasant 
expectations, when it wanted but three days of the 
day y three English couriers, dispatched for greater 
certainty, arrived one upon the back of the other, 
with a new commission to my Lord of Bristol, 
countermanding the delivery of the proxy, until 
full and absolute satisfaction should be given for 
the immediate surrender of the Palatinate, or war 
declared by the King of Spain for the obtaining of 
that surrender to the King of England’s son-in- 
law. Philip indignantly countermanded the pre- 
parations for the marriage, broke up the household 
of his sister, and ordered her to quit the study of 
the English language, and relinquish the title of 
Princess of Wales, — which, it is said, the Infanta 
could not do without shedding some tears. When 
the Spanish sovereign’s anger cooled, he entered 
into explanations with Bristol, for whom he enter- 
tained a high estcem.f He said that the Palatinate 
was not his to give, and that it was scarcely to be 
expected he should enter into a war with Ins rela- 
tive, the Emperor, and with half the Catholic 
pow T crs of Europe, for its recovery ; but if a friendly 
negotiation could secure it, he w ould guarantee it — 

• Htmlwieke Papers. 

t The folkiwinj? statements and opinions are from a letter written 
nt Madrid, by n person unknown : — " The Spaniard begum now to be 
sensible of the great disobligution and gross oversight he com mi tied 
in suffering the Prince to go away without his infanta: for it hath 
given occasion of advantage to tin* English (who now seem -indifferent 
whether they match with him or no) to proceed mote stoutly, and to 
add to the former articles which the Prince had sworn at his bring here, 
certain new propositions about the Palatinate, which was thought to be 
unJiUto motion at his being here , by reason of the engagement of his per - 
son. And there in a commission scut to the Karl of Urutoi to treat 
of these two businesses jointly) and if the King of Spain give not a 
satisfactory answer therein, then lie is to return home. Hucking- 
<)>am hath little obligation to Spain ; therefore, for his own particular, 
he hath good reason, if ho cannot prop himself this way, to find other 
mean* lor his support: unkindnesses passed between him and Oli- 
vares, and a hot heart-burning between him and llristol, who told 
him hero before the Prince, that, being so far his superior in honour 
and might, he might haply contemn him, but he could never hate him. 
Ever since his departure, he hath attempted to crush lJristol to pieces, 
who is out of purse 2000/. of his own since his coming hither, mid ho 
is so crossed, that he cannot get a penny from England. If he can- 
not get a surrender of the Pulutinato to the King's mind, lie is in a 
rcn<«; for lie must hence presently : he is much favoured of the 
ig here, and Olivares, therefore, U»ey will do much for him before 

Uuckingluim work his revenge upon nun We ore nil in 

suspense, and a kind of maze to see the event of things, and how 
matters will be pieced together again we know not ” —Serin . Sac. 
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nay, if, after a time, negotiation^ were found un- 
availing, he would take up arms to restore the Pa- 
latine to his hereditary dominions. The Spanish 
council, moreover, affirmed that his Majesty wul 
resolved to employ his utmost endeavours to satisfy 
the King of England, but to have it extorted from 
him by way of menace, or that it should now be 
added to the marriage by way of condition, and 
that his own sister must he rejected, unless the 
King would make a war with the Emperor, was 
too humiliating, and whatsoever his Majesty’s re- 
solutions might be, he could neither with his 
honour, nor with the honour of his sister, whom 
he would in no way force or thrust upon the 
Prince, make any more concessions at present. 
But, in a day or two, Philip put his signature to a 
formal promise, written in the %*m of a letter to 
King James, and this, it was thought, would sa- 
tisfy the English Court. But Charles had resolved 
not to marry the Infanta at any price, and lift and 
Buckingham, encouraged by the popular feeling at 
home, had made up their minds to a war with 
Spain. Bristol received his recall, and Philip then 
prepared for a war with England. The ambas- 
sador represented to James, that having contracted 
a debt of 50,000 crowns, and pledged all his lady’s 
jewels at Madrid for Prince Charles , he had not 
a quarter of the money necessary for his journey; 
and he humbly besought his Majesty to consider 
that his leaving that court ought not to be like a 
running away in debt, though, rather than disobey 
his commands, he would go home on loot. It does 
not appear that James remitted a sixpence. But 
Philip commiserated the hard case of Bristol, 
gave him a rich sideboard of plate, and, being fully 
aware of the fate that Buckingham was preparing 
for him in England, he made him an offer, that if 
he would stay m any of his dominions, he would 
give him money and honour equal to what the, 
highest of his enemies possessed ; hut Bristol de- 
clined the splendid offer, saying, that he was so 
confident of the King, his master’s justice, and of 
his own innocence, that lie feared no mischief in 
his native country, which he must ever love and 
prefer to every other. Though Charles and Buck- 
ingham were very anxious to get Jdristol away from 
^Madrid, they were by no means desirous of his 
presence in England : he was told to travel bv 
slow stages, and when he arrived, he was ordered 
to go instantly to his house in the country, and 
there consider himself a prisoner. But for the op- 
position of the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Pembroke, the vindictive Buckingham would have*, 
had him committed to the Tower. As it was, with- 
out any trial, — without a hearing, — he was for- 
bidden either to visit the court, or to take his seat 
as a peer in parliament.* 

The King’s joy for the return of the “ dear 
boys” was soon overcast by a gloomy reflection 
upon the consequences of their rash journey. No 
money from Spain, fresh debts contracted, his 

• IJardwicke State Papers.— Clarendon Papers.— t3abala, —Jour- 
nals of the Lords. 
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jewels nearly al\ gone, his daughter still an out- 
cast, a war in perspective, — those thoughts ha- 
rassed him to death, and made him forego his 
hunting and his hawking, and shut himself up in 
solitude. In other directions, Buckingham was 
eliciting the most deplorable exhibitions of human 
baseness. Cranfield, the Lord Treasurer, Bishop 
Williams, the Lord Keeper, and others of his crea- 
tures, who had joined in censuring his conduct 
during his absence, because they thought his in- 
fluence was on the decline, were all brought to 
crawl like reptiles before him ; and more they 
would have done, had more been exacted, because 
they saw that his power was likely to be as great 
as ever. The Bishop surpassed those who com- 
peted with him, begging his good Lord, the Duke, 
to receive his soij) m gage and pawn, and telling 
him how he had wept at the thoughts of his dis- 
pleasure.* 

A.b. 1624. — Nothing remained for James but 
1 he last and painful resource of assembling a par- 
liament. This time he issued no arbitrary procla- 
mations, laid down no lessons to the electors; and 
when the houses met (on the 19th of February), he 
addressed them in a tone of great moderation and 
sweetness; but he could not conquer his nature or 
his inveterate habit, and, in the end, this falsetto 
gave way to his real voice. Me told them that he 
remembered and regretted former misunderstand- 
ings; that he earnestly desired to do his duty, and 
manifest his love to his people. Forgetting pre- 
vious declarations, he told them that he had been 
lomj engaged in treaties witli Spain ; that he had 
sent lus own son with the man lie most trusted, 
the faithfullest and best of counsellors, into Spain ; 
that all that had passed should be ^disclosed to 
them ; and that he should entreat their good and 
sound advice, super tntam malcr/em. lie hoped 
they would judge him charitably, as they wished 
to lie judged ; he declared that, in every treaty, 
whether public or private, he had always consi- 
dered, above all things, the protestant religion, 
lie had, it was true, sometimes caused the penal 
statutes to hear less rigorously upon the Catholics 
than at other times, but to dispense with the sta- 
tutes, to forbid or alter the f law in that matter, he 
had never promised or yielded any such tiling. 
But though lie appealed to God for the truth 
of this assertion, though he repeated it at court and 
in the field, in speech and in writing — for he was 
alarmed at the loud denunciations of the puritans — 
there was scarcely a person the least conversant 
with affairs hut must have known that his majesty 
was lying an(f committing perjury. Nobody, of 
course, knew it so well as his own son, Bucking- 
ham, Bristol, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
lords of the council, and the two Spanish ambassa- 
dors,! who were still in England. But all except 

* Tabnla. 

t On the 20tli of July, in the preceding yenr, James, in swearing to 
the Spanish treaty, iti presence of the two ambassadors, and in their 
house, had sworn to the following clause — “ Quod nulla lex p:irl : cn- 
laris coutra Calholtcos llomanoB lata, uecnou leges generates sub 


Bristol and the ambassadors were ready to add 
falsehood to falsehood, perjury to perjury. In the 
conclusion of his long speech m parliament, he told 
them to beware of jealousy, to remember that time 
was precious, and to make no impertinent and ir- 
ritating inquiries* Five days uftcr, on the 24th 
of February, Buckingham, at a general conference 
held at Whitehall, delivered to the houses along 
rambling but specious narrative, the Prince of 
Wales standing beside him to assist his memory, 
and give weight to his assertions. The Lord 
Keeper Williams, who had rehearsed the matter 
beforehand with the prince, had warned Bucking- 
ham not to produce or refer to all the dispatches, 
for fear parliament should fall to examine particu- 
lar dispatches, wherein tfiey could not hut find 
many contradictions, “and because his highness 
wished to draw on a breach with Spain without 
ripping up of private dispatches.” In fact, if the 
dispatches had been produced, they would have 
proved the king to be au astonishing liar, and they 
would have disproved nearly every thing that 
Buckingham uttered. Bold in the absence of 
Bristol, in the servility and connivance of the 
lords of the council, in the countenance of the heir 
to the throne, in the sympathy of the commons 
and the people, who were ready to credit any thing 
about the breach of the match, which they always 
abhorred, the double favourite solemnly declared, 
that, after many years’ liegociation, the king had 
found the Spaniards were as far from coming to 
an honest decision as ever ; that the Earl of Bris- 
tol had never brought the treaty beyond mere pro- 
fessions and declarations on their part (the. truth 
being, that that ambassador had brought the treaty 
to a conclusion); that the prince, doubling of their 
sincerity, had gone to Spam himself ; that he had 
there found such artificial dealing as convinced him 
that they were false and deceitful ; that the king, 
his master, had always regarded the restitution of 
the Palatinate as a preliminary ; and that, in fine, 
the prince, after enduring much ill treatment, was 
obliged to return home, bereft of all hope of ob- 
taining either the Infanta or the Palatinate. This 
tissue of misrepresentations was received witli en- 
thusiasm by parliament. Old Coke, id the House 
of Commons, called Buckingham the saviour of 
the nation, and out of doors the people sang his 
praises, lit bonfires, and insulted the Spanish 
ambassadors. These gentlemen protested against 
the duke’s speech as false and injurious to their 
sovereign’s honour ; but the two houses defended 
the favourite, and presently proceeded to declare 
that their king could no longer negotiate witli ho- 
nour or safety. The people were eager for a war; 
but James, in growing old, had not grown wailike ; 
he trembled, hung hack, talked of the long stand- 
ing of Ins character as a righteous and pacific mo- 

quitmsomnes px aequo comprehemlunlur, modo ejusmodi soil qua* 
religion! Komanif* repugnant, ullo unqu.mi tempore, ullo oimmio 
modo nut caaa. direcle v<> 1 indirerte. quoad dicUw U.itholirfs, exeen- 
tiom mandabitui.”— -JVynnr*— ILnrdwkkr, Papins. 

• JuainalHiif the Lords. RushwuUh gives the king’s eloquent 
more at length than the journals. 
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narch, of his debt?, of his poverty; but it was 'this 
very poverty that forwarded the views of Bucking- 
ham and his son, who represented that monev he 
must have, that there was no such sure way of ob- 
taining a round supply as by declaring war against 
his Catholic majesty ; and, in the end, though 
with sore fears and misgivings, James resolved to 
assume the novel attitude of a belligerent.* The 
idea made the Spaniards laugh. Gondomar had 
told them that there were no men in England, and, 
if he meant public men, he was not far wrong ; 
they despised this kingdom as weak, poor, dis- 
united, led by a timid king and an inexperienced 
prince, whose anger they ridiculed, comparing it 
to a revolt of the mice against the cats. Such had 
become, in the hands of James, the thunderbolts 
of Elizabeth. But, with unusual alacrity, the 
king told the Commons that, if they would vote 
him money, — the sums must be large, as his debts 
were heavy, his treasury empty, his allies very 
poor, his ships out of repair, — he would apply it to 
a war with Spain ; and, as he was well aware that 
the Commons had no confidence in him, he gra- 
ciously told them that the money voted might be 
paid to a committee of parliament, to be mauaged 
and paid out by them, without his touching any 
part of it. 

The Commons took him at his word, and a joint 
address from both houses, with an offer to support 
him in the w ar with their persons and fortunes, 
was presented to him by Abbot, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury — a strange choice, both because it 
was unseemly that a churchman should deliver a 
message leading to war and blood, and because 
the archbishop had sworn with the lords of the 
council to the Spanish treaty. But Abbot bad 
taken that oath most unwillingly, and it was pro- 
bably with an expression of joy or even of triumph 

• In the Hardwieke Paners there is a curious letter from Bucking- 
ham to his " Dear dm] ana gossip." urging him to w ar. It is qyito m 
the popular strain : — 

“ I beseech you," says the duke, “ to send me your plain and reso- 
lute answer, whether, if your ]x>oplc so resolve to give you a royal 
assistance, as to the number of six subsidies and fifteenths, with a 
promise after, in case of necessity, to assist you with their lives and 
fortunes; whether then you will not accept it, and their counsel, to 
break the match, w ith the othei treaties ; and whether or no, to bring 
them to this, 1 may not ussure some of them, undethand (because it 
is feared that when your turns are served, you will not call them to- 
gether again to reform abuses, grievances, urid the making of laws for 
the good government of the country ), that you will hr so far from tint 
that you will rather weary them with it, desiring nothing more than 
tlieir loves and happiness, in which your own is included. Sir, I 
beseech you, think seriously of this, and resolve once constantly to 
run one way. For so long as yon waver between the Spaniards and 
your subjects, to make your advantage of both, you are sure to do it 
with neither." He goes on to tell the king, that his majesty^ going 
two wttys, and himself only one, occasions many disputes betweon 
them; that for him to be of his majesty’s opinion would be flattery, 
aud not to speak humbly his own would be treachery ; and be pro- 
poses— -1. That the king should give thanks to parliament for tlieir 
uniform offer of advice. 2. That he should take notice of their 
careful proceedings in the lower house. 8. That he should not 
desire to get their money until lie had declared about their ad- 
vice. 4. To assure them that, if he angaged in war by their ad- 
vice, he would not hearken to a peaefc without first hearing them. 
5. That he should be contented Unit they fthodso n committee to see 
the Issuing out of the money they give lo^ the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate. 6. That he should show them that this is the fittest time that 
ever presented itself to make a right understanding between him and 
his people. 7- That he should assure himself that their behaviour 
would c<# tlnuo to be as they had begun towards him ; and that lie 
shcftld let them see, by proof, how ( far he would be in love with 
parliaments for making of good laws and reforming of abuses. This 
rare patriotic epistle is subscribed, “ A Lover of You, and your Ma- 
jesty’s most humble Slave and Dog, Stcenic," 


that he congratulated the king on his having be- 
come sensible of the insincerity of the Spaniards, 
for James interrupted him by saying, “Hold ! you 
insinuate what I have never Bpoken. Bucking- 
ham hath made you a relation on which you 'arc 
to judge ; but I never yet declared my mind 
upon it.”* 

It is needless to say that James had sanctioned 
Buckingham’s statements beforehand, hut he was 
looking for loop-holes through which he might 
creep, and he was very anxious that the abuse of 
the King of Spain should not be laid upon his 
shoulders, and that the war should not he attri- 
buted to him. Five days after this message, the 
question of supplies came on in the commons. 
The king asked for 700,000/. to begin the war, 
and for 150,000/. per annum t^pay his debts. 
These demands made the commons falter in their 
warlike note, but Buckingham and the prince 
hinted that a smaller sum would he accented, 
and, without noticing the king’s debts, they voted 
three subsidies and three fifteenths, making about 
300,000/., which was all to be raised within a 
year, to be applied to the war, and to he put into 
the hands of treasurers appointed by themselves, 
who were to issue money on the warrant of the 
council of war, aud on no other orders. The king 
then declared, by proclamation, that the treaties with 
Spain were at an end. In their bigotry the lower 
house forgot their old jealousy of proclamations, 
and resolved to petition the king for another pro- 
clamation against the catholics, hut the lords ob- 
jected to this course, and, in the end, a joint peti- 
tion from both houses, with some of the sting 
taken out of it, was presented, praying the. king to 
enforce the penal statutes. James again called 
God to witness that it was his intention so to do, 
his determination never to permit of any indul- 
gence or toleration ; and Prince Charles also swore 
that, if it should please God to bestow upon him 
any lady that was Popish, she should have no 
further liberty but for her own family, and no 
advantage to the recusants at home.-f All mission- 
aries were ordered, by proclamation, to leave Eng- 
land under the penalty of death ; the judges and 
magistrates were Districted to act. vigorously, and 
tjie Lord Mayor of London was especially admo- 
nished to arrest all such persons as went to hear 
mass in the houses of the foreign ambassadors. 
The commons drew up a list of catholics holding 
places under government, and unanimously peti- 
tioned for their removal ; but these placemen were 
saved for the present by the interference of the 
lords. Patents, and monopolies, and the bitter 
recollection of the maimer in which parliament 
had been dissolved, still rankled in the hearts of 
the commons, and in their committee of griev- 
ances they pronounced some of the patents illegal, 
and reserved others for future examination. The 
king, much nettled, told them that he too had 
his grievances to complain of : that they, the com- 
mons, had encroached on his prerogative and con- 

* Journals of tho Lords, f Journals, 
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demned patents ithat were very useful, and had 
suffered themselves to he led by the lawyers, who 
were the greatest grievances of all. But the com- 
mons were bent upon striking a blow in higher 
quarters ; they had taken their measures for im- 
peaching Cranfield, now Earl of Middlesex, the 
Lord Treasurer of England, and Master of the 
Court of Wards, for deficiency, bribery, and op- 
pression. This lord treasurer was oue of the 
creatures of Buckipgham, who had intrigued 
against him during “his absence in Spain, and on 
his return he was less successful than Bishop 
Williams, the lord keeper, in making his peace 
with the incensed favourite by vile prostrations 
u^d abjurations. Buckingham, moreover, in start- 
ing as a fiery protestant and patriot, had cultivated 
a good understanding with some of the leaders of 
the opposition or country party. Now these men 
wanted a victim — not that the treasurer was not 
guiltf — and Buckingham gladly gave him up. 
The king would fain have protected his servant, 
and he lost his temper both with Buckingham and 
Charles for favouring the impeachment; he told 
the duke that he was a fool, and was making a rod 
for his own breech, and the prmce, that he would 
live to have his belly-full of impeachments.* Nor 
did he stop here; he wrote to tell the commons 
that the lord treasurer had not, as they supposed, 
advised the dissolution of the last parliament, but, 
on the contrary, had begged on his knees for its 
continuance: he covered or palliated the trea- 
surer’s otfenccs, to the lords ; but all this was of no 
avail, and Middlesex, being only allowed three 
days to prepare his defence, was convicted by the 
unanimous vote of the peers, condemned to pay a 
fine of about 5000/., to be imprisoned during 
pleasure, and to he for ever excluded from his 
scat in parliament, and from the verge of the 
.court. f The country party had also intended to 
impeach the lord keeper, Williams, hut the supple 
prelate was protected by Buckingham, to whom, 
during the session, he rendered a most important 
piece of service. The story is altogether worthy 
of this disgraceful and dissolute reign. 

Finding that there was no possibility of obtain- 
ing a private am^ence of th^king, Ynoiosa, one of 
the Spanish ambassadors, seizing his opportunity J 
Blyly slipped into his hands a note, which James 
as slyly pit into his pocket. In consequence of 
this paper, the Spanish Secretary of Legation, Don 
Francisco Carondolet, was that very evening con- 
ducted to the king’s apartment when Charles and 
Buckingham wjere away;t Mid then James was 
told that he was considered as a prisoner in his 
own palace, and so beset by spies and informers 
that none of his friends or faithful subjects could 
approach to warn him of die ruin which Bucking- 
ham wag bringing upon him. Three or four nights 

* Clarendon. 

f Journal*.— Rush worth. 

} Huger Coke say» tlmt the prince and duke were attending the 
debate* in the Lords ; but this could hardly bo, as Carondolet was 
not amuggled into the palace till eleven o’clock at night, and it was 
only rcceutly and on very rare occasion! that the Houses sate so late 
us six iu the evening. 


later- the secretary was again admitted clandestinely, 
and this time he delivered a long invective and 
remonstrance in writing, which had been corrected 
by the ambassadors’ own hands. This paper is 
described as somewhat general, and very rhetorical, 
if not tragical, in its style. The heads of it were— 
“ 1. That the king was no more a freeman, at this 
time, than King John of France when he was pri- 
soner in England, or King Francis when he was 
at Madrid, being besieged and closed up with the 
servants and vassals of Buckingham. 2. That the 
ambassadors knew very well, und were informed 
four months ago, that his majesty was to he 
restrained, and confined to his country-house and 
pastimes, und the government of the state to be 
assumed and disposed of by others, and that this 
was not concealed by Buckingham’s followers. 
3. That the duke had reconciled himself to all the 
popular men of the state, and drawn them forth 
out of prisons, restraints, and confinements, to alter 
the government of the state at this parliament, as 
Oxford, Southampton, Say, and others, whom he 
met at suppers and ordinaries, to strengthen his 
popularity. 4. That the duke, to breed an opinion 
of his own greatness, and to make the king grow 
less, hath oftentimes bragged openly in parliament 
that he had made the king yield to this and that, 
which was pleasure unto them ; und that he men- 
tioned openly before the House his majesty’s private 
oath, which the ambassadors have never spoken of 
to any creature to this hour. 5. That these king- 
doms are not now governed by a mouarchy, but 
by a triumviri , whereof Buckingham was the first 
and chiefcst, the prince the second, and the king 
the last ; and that all look towards solctn nrienfern. 
G. That his majesty should show himself to be, us 
he was reputed, the oldest and wisest king in 
Europe, by freeing himself from this captivity and 
imminent danger wherein lie was, by cutting off' 
so dangerous and ungrateful an affccter of greatness 
and popularity as the duke was.”* His majesty 
was requested to conceal this free dealing, because 
it might breed them much peril and danger ; but, 
if he considered it necessary for his service, he 
might reveal it to whomsoever he chose, notwith- 
standing the consequences. James was much 
troubled, and hardly knew what to say. He stam- 
mered out a few words about his confidence in the 
prince, and his own power to sever him and 
Buckingham when he pleased ; but, then, giving 
way to his feelings, he told Carondolet, “that, 
when his highness went to Spain, he was as well 
affected to that nation as heart could desire, and 
as well disposed as any son in "Europe ; but now 
he was strangely carried away with rash and 
youthful councils, and followed the humour of 
Buckingham, who had he knew not how many 
devils within him since that journey. ”f At first 
he professed a doubt whether Buckingham “af- 
fected popularity to his disadvantage ; because he 
had tried him of purpo^p, and commanded him U 
make disaffecting motions to the Houses, which he 

• Cabala, f Ibid. 
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had performed, whereby his majesty concluded he 
was not popular hut he presently confessed that 
lie had good cause to suspect the duke of late, 
and, as he had no servant of his own that would 
venture to accuse him, he desired Don Francisco 
an5 the Spanish ambassadors to procure him some 
grounds for a charge, and then he would quickly 
take a course with him. And, to complete this 
strange but characteristic scheme, he afterwards 
sent PadTC Maestro, a Jesuit, to renew his request 
that these foreigners would find the materials for 
an accusation against his favourite ! These thoughts 
(so wrought upon the king that his countenance fell 
suddenly, he mused much in silence, and entertained 
the prince and duke „with mystical and broken 
speeches. Charles and Buckingham were thrown 
into'consternation, which was increased a morning 
‘or two after, when the king prepared to take coach 
for Windsor, ordering his son to accompany him 
and the duke to remain behind. As the king was 
stepping into the carriage, Buckingham, wdth tears 
in his eyes, implored to know how lie had offended 
his good and giacious master, vowing, by the 
name of his Saviour, that if he knew what he was 
charged with he would clear himself, or confess it 
if tiuc. James did not satisfy him, but drove off 
with the prince, crying ot blubbering all the way 
to Windsor, and saying that he was the unhappiest 
man alive to be forsaken by those that were dearest 
to him. Both Charles and the duke suspected the 
quarter whence this storm had been blown, but 
they were wholly in the dark as to particulars, and 
knew not what course to steer. The duke, forlorn, 
retired to Wallingford House in a state of con- 
fusion and distinction, and threw himself upon a 
couch, where he lay like one dead or stupificd. In 
this state he was found by Williams, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper, who told 
him that lie could bring him out of that sorrow 7 , 
and that he verily believed God’s directing hand 
was in it to have stirred up his grace to advance 
him so that he might be able to do him service at 
this pinch. The fact was, Williams had got pos- 
session of the whole secret. The Spanish secre- 
tary Carondolet* kept an English mistress, and 
this woman had been for some time in the pay of 
my Lord Bishop the Keeper, who recompensed her 
bountifully. The meretrix, though she lived in 
Mark Lane, is said to have had a deal of courtly 
wit, so much that the poor secretary could keep 
no secret from her which she had a mind t# know. 
Sh^ put into Williams’s hands the rough draft of 
the paper which had been presented to the king, 
.and gave him notice at the same time of an Eng- 
lish Catholic priest living in Drury Lanej, whom 
her lover loved above all other priests, not except- 
ing even his own confessor. My Lord Keeper 
presently seized this man, — a dead man by the 
statutes, — and Carondolet, as was expected, 
hastened to intercede for his friend. He obtained 
the jIVicst’s liberty, but it was at the price of the 
entire secret, which had been more than half 

• TJic secretary was not a native Spaniard, but a jovial Walloon. 


revealed before. And now YVilliams told the 
reviving duke to make haste to Windsor before 
supper time, to communicate with the prince, to 
whom he had given a memorial in answer to ti e 
charges contained in the paper which the Spaniards 
had given the king ;* and he further advised the 
duke to “ deport himself with all amiable ad- 
dresses,” and not stir from his majesty day nor 
night. The duke, who had not had wit to help him- 
self, followed the bishop’s advice, and, at a season- 
able moment, the bishop’s memorial was presented 
to the king, hacked by the remarks and arguments 
of Charles. James read the paper deliberately, 
stopping many times and saying, — “Well, very 
well.” At last he tenderly embraced both Charles 
and Buckingham, sorrowing much that he should 
have wronged them with a jea^msy fomented by 
the Spanish traitors. “ I ask no more from you,” 
said James, “but that you tell me who is your 
engineer that struck the sparks out of the flint to 
light the candle.” The prince stood mute : the 
duke vowed that he knew not the author of the 
paper. “Well,” said James, “1 have a good 
nostril, and will answer mine own question ; my 
Keeper had the main finger in it. I dare swear he 
bolted the flour and made it up into paste,”*' 
All this, of course, passed among the trio, hut, 
when the king consulted with others, or took 
counsel from reflection, lie resolved to draw up a 
set of interrogatories, and to examine the members 
of his council upon their oaths. Charles sur- 
reptitiously obtained possession of a copy of the 
interrogatories, which he enclosed to Buckingham 
in the following memorable letter : — 

“ Stcenic, — 1 send you here inclosed the interro- 
gatories that the king thinks fit should be asked 
concerning the malicious accusations of the Spanish 
ambassador. As for the way, my father is resolved 
(if you do not gainsay it, and show reason to the 
contrary) to take the oaths himself, and to make 
secretary Calvert, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, + o take the examination in writing under 
their hands that are examined ; thus much is by 
the king’s command. Now, for my opinion, it is 
this : — that you can incur no danger in this hut by 
opposing the king’s proceedings # in it, to make him 
^ suspect that you have spoken somewhat that you 
are unwilling he should hear of ; for I cannot think 
that any man is so mad as to call his own head in 
question, by making a lie against you, when all the 
world knows me to be your true friend ; and, if 
they tell but the truth, 1 know they can say but 
what the king knows that you have avowed to all 
the world, which is, that you think, as I do, that 
the continuance of these treaties with Spain might 
breed us much mischief ; wherefore rny advice to 
you is, that you do not oppose, or show yourself 
discontented at, the king’s course herein, fori think 

• Charles asked Williams how he hud nude this opportune dis- 
covery. " Truly,” said the bishop, ” another would blush to tell you 
what heifer he ploughed with ; but all my intelligence comes out of 
a lady’s chBtnber; and I have found tins maxim in my studies of 
divinity :—AUemvcccato<iti hcct 

t Cabala Velurezza, the Venetian ambassador, as quoted by 
Curto,*— Hucket.— W ilson.—Coke, 
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it will be so far from doing you hurt, that it will 
make you trample under your feet those few poor 
rascals that are your enemies. Now, sweetheart, if 
pu think I am mistaken in my judgment in this, 
jet me know what I can do in this, or anything 
else, to serve thee.”* 

If there had not been something to conceal, 
Charles would not have written this letter, nor 
would Buckingham have been afraid of the king’s 
design. Without seeing the epistle, the counsellors 
were perfectly well aware of the close union be- 
tween the duke and the heir to the throne, of the 
resolution Chuiles had expressed on other occasions 
to consider the duke’s enemies as his own, and of 
the declining health of James, who was prematurely 
ofil and sickly. Therefore, when the king swore 
them all upon thejhble, in the council-chamber, to 
speak the truth, they one and all declared that they 
were ignorant of any sinister designs — that they 
believed the duke to he one of the most faithful of 
servants, &c. Buckingham, thus exonerated, 
complained and fell sick, or feigned sickness. The 
king then asked the Spanish ambassadors for the 
names of the Englishmen who had given them their 
information: Ynoiosa demanded a private audience. 
This greatly alarmed Charles and Buckingham, 
who, not without difficulty, made the king refuse 
to sec him, and refer him to one of his ministers. 
Upon this the Spaniard quitted the kingdom, and 
returned to Madrid, where he reasserted all that 
had been laid down in the. memoiial presented by 
Caroudolct. James maintained that he had mali- 
ciously licensed his only son and his favourite mi- 
nister, and had then refused to produce his proofs. 
But the king acted under fear and the painful con- 
viction that he was too old and helpless to overthrow 
the dominion which Charles and the duke had 
agreed to divide between them, and the minister 
was no longer his favourite. Indeed, some short 
time before this crisis, he had entertained a notion 
such as fcw r other men were capable of — to make 
lus peace with his old minion, the Earl of Somer- 
set, and to place that convicted murderer once more 
ut the head of the nation. Perhaps he hoped that 
the man’s crimes might he forgotten ; and certainly 
many persons had lung been complaining that the 
government of Buckingham was incomparably 
worse than that of his predecessor. By means of* 
u third paijlyf Somerset opened a communication 
with the king, and dwelt at length, and with some 
ability, on the misconduct of Buckingham. From 
a letter which 1ms recently been brought to light, it 
should impenv that Somerset acted in concert with 
the Spanish ambassadors, or with an English party 
that maintained, like those diplomatists, that James 
vHis little better than a prisoner, and that the prince 
was wholly guided by Buckingham, who, in all 
things, had shown himself a rash, heady young 
lmu b a novice in the managing of business. “ The 
duke,” says this letter, “ doth so much presume 
upon his favour, that he contcmneth all men, as 

• HaiihvfcUe State Papers. 
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knowing that those who are obedient 1o his high- 
ness wijl also subject themselves to his wilh”* 
Buckingham himself, though probably ignorant of 
Somerset’s movements, felt that he had lost the 
good will of his old master ; hut this only made him 
"cling the closer to his son, who would soon*bc 
king, and to his recently found popularity in 
parliament’ and in the country, as the deter- 
mined enemy of the Spaniards and all papists. 
While James trembled, and talked of the blessed- 
ness of peace, his son and the duke, in his name 
and with the concurrence of parliament, attended to 
the raising of troops and the concluding of alliances 
against the house of Austria, for the humbling of 
Spain, and for the recovery o£ the Palatinate. “ This 
spring gave birth to four brave regiments of foot (a 
new apparition in the English horizon), 1500 in a 
regiment, which were raised and transported into* 
Holland under four gallant colonels, the Earls of 
Oxford, Southampton, and Essex, and the Lord 
Willoughby. ”t The Dutch were already at war 
with their old enemies, the Spaniards, who had in- 
vaded their territory under the command of the great 
Italian Geneial Spinola ; and the United Provinces, 
which lmd done their best by means of ambassadors 
and secret agents to break the Spanish match, and 
encourage Buckingham to come to a rupture with 
Spain, gladly concluded a treaty which promised 
them assistance. 

A fearful tragedy, enacted on a small island in the 
Eastern Ocean, should have seemed likely to make 
this Dutch alliance unpopular with the English 
people. Ever since the conclusion of the long truce 
at the Hague the Dutch had been colonizing and 
trading on a most extensive scale in the seas of In- 
dia and China. Among other islands they possessed 
Amboyna, one of the Molucca, or Spice, Islands, 
which they had taken from the Portuguese. They 
pretended not only an absolute sovereignty over 
this island — part of which continued to be occu- 
pied for some years by independent natives — but 
also an exclusive right to the spice trade in all that 
Archipelago. Their friends and allies, the Eng- 
lish, soon became desirous of sharing in this pro- 
fitable trade ; they sent some ships to obtain cloves 
from the natives, and in 1612 the East India 
Company formed a little settlement at Camhello, 
in Amboyna, from which they were forced to retire 
two years after. In 16PJ a treaty was concluded 
in London, by which the English thought them- 
selves entitled to share in the trade ; hut the Dutch 
settlers ami the local government were jealous *in 
the extreme, and they had recently seized Captain 
Gabriel Towcrson and nine Englishmen, with nine 
poor Japanese, and one Portuguese, charged them 
with a conspiracy to surprise the garrison and 
expel the Dutch from Amboyna, tortured them till 
they confessed what was an impossibility or a 
flitting dream of madness, J and then cut off iheir 
heads or strangled them. 

* Airli.wlofji.1. * t Arthur Wilson 

x " Tli«re not twenty Englishmen, nm above thirty Ja- 

panese m tlie whole island, with whom they veic saul to machinate 
this conspiracy, and the castle had m it two hundred Dutc^soldiers, 
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The news of this atrocious proceeding reached 
England just at the moment that Buckingham 
was preparing to assist the Dutch iu their own 
country. The English court made formal re- 
mqpstrances ; the States apologised and pro- 
mised redress; and the massacre of Amboyna, 
as it was called by the people, was lost sight 
of for a time. Though it was the high no- 
tion of Buckingham to make this a war of reli- 
gion, it was found necessary to include in the 
league the Catholic states of France, Savoy, and 
Venice, who were led on by their jealousy of the 
House of Austria. After the Dutch, the Protestant 
powers that contracted were Denmark, Sweden, 
and some of the German states, who all required 
subsidies in English money. The first object to 
he achieved was the expulsion of the Spaniards 
•from the Netherlands, and of the Spaniards, 
Austrians, and Bavarians fiom the Palatinate. 
The result of the campaign, as far as the English 
were engaged, may he told in a few words ot 
shame and disgrace. The six thousand men 
already in Holland acted as auxiliaries to the Dutch 
army commanded by Prince Maurice of Orange, 
who soon felt himself overmatched by Spinola. 
The Italian took Breda before the Prince’s eyes. 
Maui ice moved upon the castle of Antwerp, which, 
he was informed, had been left with a weak gar- 
rison ; and he was so confident ot taking it, that 
he would have none hut the Dutch with him. 
Here also he failed. u And so, with some few 
little bickerings offmall parties of horse, betwixt 
two entrenched armies, the whole summer was 
shuffled away;” and, winlcr approaching. Prince 
Maurice retired to winter-quarters. The prince 
died at the Hague ; the Karl of Southampton 
and other English officers returned home to Eng- 
land. During the summer, Count Mansfeldt, one 
of the former heroes of the Palatinate war, was 
employed in raising mercenaries on the continent, 
and in the autumn he embarked from Zealand to 
procure English money and English troops which 
had been promised him. The ship winch bore 
him was wrecked ; the English captain and crew 
were drowned ; but Mansfeldt, with some of his 
followers, escaped in the long boat and got safe to 
England. There was at least one person here who 
wished the waves had swallowed him — and this 
was King James, who for some time would not 
admit the adventurer to an audience. But, in the 
end, Mansfeldt obtained the promise of 20,000/. 
pet month, and of the command of twelve thousand 
Englishmen, who were to be levied by press. 
These pressed m<?n when raised were fitter to 
march through Coventry than to retrieve the some- 
what tarnished honour of the British arms. No 
time was allowed to train and discipline them ; they 
were marched to Dover (where several of them 

and eight ship*! nding before it well maimed, whereof two were above 
1200 uCSs apiece ; beside**, the Dutch had two other caBtles lu the 
gf me island ; and what probability I’ juld them be (if the plot were 
no plain an their malicious tongues could make it) that bo weak a 
iorce should attempt upon 00 many, hnviug men enough in the 
ships and castles to hate devoured the attempters Y'— Wilson. 
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were hanged), and then hurried on board ship. 
The court had negotiated for their passage through 
a part of France, but when they appeared off Calais 
they were refused a landing. Mansfeldt then<$ 
led them to the island of Zealand, where the Dutch 
were scarcely more willing to receive them than 
the French had been. The. authorities affirmed, 
that if they landed they would cause a famine in 
the towns, as no previous arrangement of any kind 
had been made, nor notice given; and while these 
cool-blooded gentlemen deliberated, the troops, 
cooped up in small, miserable transports, began to 
perish of sickness. This was another barbarous 
proceeding on the part of a people who had owed 
so much to this country, and it was carefully re- 
gistered with the massacre at Amboyna in the me- 
mory of the English. When, r at last, Mansfeldt 
reached the Rhine and the border of the Palatinate, 
he found that more than one-half of his army was 
gone, and that it would be impossible for lwm to 
undertake any offensive operations. 

While these events were in progress, nay, even 
before the warlike note was sounded, and before 
the Spanish match was actually broken off, a new 
matrimonial treaty was set on foot with France for 
the hand of Louis’s sister, Henrietta Maria. Some 
time before Lord Herbert of Cherlmry, the resi- 
dent ambassador, was assured by the favourite Dc 
Luynes, that if there were any overture made for 
such a match, it should he received with all honour 
and affection. An overture was made; and it with 
thought fit, for the concluding of the match, that 
the Karl of Carlisle and Lord Kensington — created 
on the occasion Earl of Holland — should be sent 
as ambassadors extraordinary to France.* It was 
in this embassy that Hay displayed all his pom]) 
and extravagance ; hut though a sensualist and a 
solemn fop, the Scottish Earl of Carlisle was desti- 
tute neither of abilities nor spirit. But he had to 
measure himself against one of the most wonderful 
of men — the incomparably crafty and resolute Cai- 
dinal Richelieu, who had now established a sort of 
dictatorship over both the court and the nation, 
and who was at once a ruthless tyrant and a 
benefactor to France. Richelieu, who was most 
eager to defeat Charles’s Spanish match, was all 
obsequiousness till it was absolutely broken off, and 
"then he “ stood upon his tip-toes,” resolving not to 
abate a jot of the, articles of religion, and of liberty 
to the Catholics in England, which had been agreed 
upon with Spam, and to have the fullest assurances 
that these articles should be faithfully observed. 
This was excessively inconvenient to King James 
and Prince Charles, who only si^ months before 
had both solemnly vowed that they would never 
tolerate the Papists. In fact, when the proposal was 
made, they were permitting a fresh persecution of 
the recusants. James, however, signed a private 
paper, promising favour to the Catholics, without 
which the pope would not grant the dispensation. f 

• Lift? of Lord Herbert. 

f Lord NtthsdaJo. a Catholic, was sent to Roma to mnko promise* 
and compliments to the pope, in the name of King James and fn» 
sou. TheieiB a letter from Buckingham to his lonUhip, urging lum 
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Carlisle presented this document, and endeavoured 
to convince Richelieu and his colleagues that it 
was security enough. “ But,” say they, “ we did 
t/ing a song to the deaf, for they would not endure 
to hear of it.” “ In the next place,” continue 
these diplomatists, 44 we offered the same to be 
signed by his highness (Prince Charles) and a 
secretary of state, wherein we pretended to come 
home to their own asking; but this would not 
serve the turn neither.” Carlisle made a good 
stand, and would liavc bartered a toleration in 
England for French troops to he sent into the Pa- 
latinate. He repeated words which they had used 
at the first opening of the negotiation — “ Give us 
jiuests,” said the cardinal, 41 and we will give you 
colonels.” 44 Give us pomp and ceremony to con- 
tent the pope,” Bjpd another, 44 and we will throw' 
ourselves wholly m your interests.” 44 Yes,” said 
the chancellor, 44 we will espouse *all your interests 
as it* they wane our own.” They confessed to 
these cvprcfcWwiiB, hut pretended that they had 
already done enough m joining the league. Car- 
lisle made several good struggles, hut he was badly 
supported, and seems never to have known the 
real and full intentions of Ins court, or hoW' far he 
might go in procuring advantages for the king’s 
daughter, when the demand of them might impede 
or defeat the. obtaining of a wife for the king’s 
son. Secretary Conway, whose instructions and 
d is] latches seem to have been dictated entirely by 
Charles and Buckingham, became very obscure o*r 
ambiguous, so that 44 sometimes he so cautiously 
and prudently involved his meaning in a close and 
covered style that forced their lordships (Carlisle 
and Holland) to assemble their wits together to 
pick it out.”* After some negotiation, Richelieu 
consented to the ccrit secret, as it was styled in 
French diplomacy, and Carlisle dropped the ques- 
tion of the French army for the Palatinate. The 
secret promise imported that James, upon the faith 
and word of a king, in contemplation of the mar- 
riage of his dearest son, and of Madame, sister of 
Ins most Christian majesty, would permit all his 
Roman Catholic subjects to enjoy greater franchise 
and freedom of religion than they would have en- 
joyed in virtue of any articles of the Spanish treaty 
of marriage, without molesfation in their persons, 
or properties, or conscience, provided that the^ 
rendered J,he obedience due by true and faithful 
subjects to their king, who would never exact from 

to ukp dispatch. The duke tells him that his majesty has prorogued 
parliament, so that the exoildtunt or ungentle motions might be 
slaved, and his majesty enabled to proceed in those passages of 
luvour, grace, and goodness, which he hud promised for the ease of 
the Human Catholics, not meiely in contemplation of that lucouipui- 
«ble lady (Henrietta Maria), bat ns a desire worth the cherishing, 
to make a beginning of a straighter correspondence between “ ldin 
that you went to” (i e. the l*ope) tjiau could he hoped for these 
many years past. “ besides/’ continues Buckingham. “ you mav be 
pleased to Jay before him I forbear to name (wanting a cypher) 
‘he obligation which must full upon the pnnee in a thing which, 
though it be to them but a circumstance of time, yet is to him an es- 
sential favour, being passionately in love ; and amongst imucea and 
generous spirits, things themselves take not so much as the manner 
they are done with : therefore, I conjure yon as a work of more con- 
sequence than can at the first view be conceived, to use all possible 
‘thgences, that where you are there be used no delay b nor interrup- 
lonsto hinder the speedy dispatchingof the dispensation, which woik 
H? w ! u . not be hard.'— Sir Henry Elks. 

Hatdwicke State Papers. 


them tiny oath contrary to their religion. This 
paper was duly signed in November, by Janies, 
by Charles, and by a secretary of stau', and a 
copy of the engagement was signed hv Cm lisle 
and Holland. The marriage treatv tuts aimed 
and ratified by the solemn oaths of Ring JafUes 
and King Louis. But even after this the French 
ministers raised a fresh objection. They iepie- 
sented that the secret promise was conceived m 
general' or vague terms, and they demanded that 
James should specify the favours lie intended 
Garb sic was indignant, and recommended a iesi st- 
ance to tins demand, telling Buckingham that he 
was convinced it would be given up without any 
injury to the match, if firmness were displaced on 
the part of the English court. But he demanded 
firmness from the weak — dignity from the debased 
James and his son feared to try the temper of 
Richelieu and the queon-mothei, and the) sub- 
mitted to the specification of the tluee following 
articles- — 1. That all Catholics m prison for their 
religion since the iMiig of parliament should be 
set. free. 2. Tlmt all tines levied on them since 
that period should be repaid. 3. That, for tire 
future, they might freely exercise their own worship 
in private. There was another incident of a very 
different kind, which occurred during the latter 
part of these negotiations, to the gicat alarm of 
James. The Huguenots, or 44 those of the reli- 
gion,” as they were called in France, had received 
harsh treatment from Louis: Souhisc, who was 
now’ lit their head, and who at fr one tune had main- 
tained very friendly relations with some members 
of the English government, seized upon the island 
ofRbt*, near Rochelle, fortified it, fitted out some 
ships, and proclaimed that he would not lay down 
his arms till he obtained a better security for the 
observation of the public faith and the edicts grain- 
ing toleration to French Protestants. Carlisle de- 
clared this proceeding to he unadvised, unseason- 
able, shameful; the French court agreed to be- 
lieve that the English Protestants had nothing to 
do with the movement, which ought in no way to 
alter the resolutions Louis had taken for the public 
good, nor the particular promises he hud made to 
tlic king of England; and the lively* Henrietta 
Maria prepared for her removal to England. Her 
portion W'us fixed at eight hundred thousand 
crowns ; a small sum compared with the dower 
wliich hail been promised with the Infanta. 

But James did not live to see the arrival either 
of the money or of the long-sought daughte%-m- 
law. His health had long been breaking undei 
the united influences of anxiety, fear, full-feeding, 
and continual use of sweet wines ; and he returned 
to Theobalds from his last hunting party with a 
disease which the doctors called a teitian ague. 
But it should appear that he had also the worst 
kind of gout upon him. He had always enter- 
tained a great aversion to medicine and physicians, 
but at this extremity all the court doctoi# were 
called in. While thef were in attendance, Bufk- 
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remedy, in the, shape of a plaster and a posset, 
which she had procured from one Remington, a 
quack, living in Essex, where, it was said, he had 
cured many agues. It should appear that the 
plaster was applied and the drink given contrary 
to r ihe advice of the physicians. They may have 
produced irritation and done mischief; but we 
cannot believe that they were the cause of the death 
of James, or even intended to hasten his end. On 
the fourteenth day of his illness, being Sunday, the 
27th of March* he sent before day-break for the 
prince, who rose out of his bed and went to him in 
his night-gown. The king seemed to have some 
earnest thing to say to him, and so endeavoured to 
raise himself upon his jiillow ; but his spirits were 

* That is, the 8th of April, v. s. 
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so spent that he had not strength tn make his words 
audible. He lingered for a few hours, and then 
“ went to his last rest, upon the day of rest, pre- 
sently after sermon was done.”* James was m Ins 
fifty-ninth year, and he had been twenty-two years 
king of England. As soon as the breath was out of 
his body the privy-council, or all the members of it 
that were at Theobalds, assembled, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour King Charles was proclaimed 
at Theobalds court-gate by Sir Edward Zouch, 
knight-marshal. f * 

* Howell. 

t That excellent letter w riler, .Tames Howell, who was at Then- 
hald*, tells uw that the knight-marshal piodiutiml Prince Charles, 
the riirhtful and rtubitable heir, to be kui^ of Kn"Uml, Scotland, 
France, und Ireland; but he was feel right by Mi. Secretaiy IV 
way, and then said, indubitable heir. 
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a.d. 1025. — On. the afternoon of Monday, the 
*28th of March, diaries took vouch at Theobalds 
with the Duke of .Buckingham, and came to White- 
hall. On the same day he was proclaimed at 
Whitehall -gate und in Cheapside, in the midst of a 
sad shower of rain; and the weather was thought 
suitable to the condition in which lie found the 
kingdom. A few days after, the plague broke out 
ift Whitechapel, whence it Extended its ravages to 
every part of London. 1 1 was said to he even a 


worse plague than that which raged at the time of 
his father’s coronation. Charles re-appointed the 
council and the officers of government, making 
scarcely any change. Buckingham stood forw.ml 
more powerful and vaiu-glorious than ever. There 
wits, however, some change for the better at court ; 
the fools, and buffoons, and other familiars of 
James were dismissed, the courtiers were required 
to be attentive to religion, and modest and quiet in 
their demeanour, and they generally became, d 
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not limn 1 moral, lav move decorous. In a few 
days aftei the accession, it was reported of the new 
soveieign that lie was zealous for God’s truth, a 
diligent frequenter of the church, and an attentive 
listener to piavns and sermons; that he intended 
to pay all )u> father’s, mother’s, and brother’s 
debts, and that by disparking most of his remote 
parks and chases; to lefonn the court of mmcces- 
saiy eluugo, and to drive from it all recusant 
Papists. On the 30th of March, three days after 
his father's death, Charles ratified, as king, the 
treaty with France ; and on the 1st of May the 
marriage ceremony was performed at Paris — the 
Duke of Oheneu, a member of the House of Guise, 
acting as Charles’s proxy. Buckingham was ap- 
pointed to bring the bride to Kngland, and lie 
pi acceded w ith an immense retinue to Paris, where 
he dazzled all eyes with his splendour. This 
man’s gallantry was not checked’ by the national 
shyness of Englishmen ; for he had scarcely set 
foot in the French court, when he declared love to 
the young Queen Anne of Austria. The Cardinal 
i Richelieu made all the haste he decently could to 
| get him back to England, and, after eight days, 
Buckingham left Paris, with Henrietta Maria. 
They travelled very slowly, or stopped very fre- 

I quently ; for though they began their journey on 
the 23rd of May, they did not reach Dover till the 
27th of June in the evening. That night the young 
ipieen slept in *l)ovcr Castle. On the morrow 
iiiiorning Charles, who had slept at Canterbury, 
pode to Dover to leecive his wife. They met in 
jibe castle : the bride knelt down at, his feet, and 
muld have kissed his hand, hut the king took her 
[ U P ki his arms and kissed licr w T ith many kisses.* 

s. * ^ ,l,r friend Mr. Monde gives tin* fnllouuig necounl of tin* 
meeting, and of tlu* person of the lively- daughter ol the deboimnir 
llotuy IV. : “ The king took her up in Jus aims, kissed her, ami, 
talking with her, coat down his i*>t»n toward her teot (she seeming 
higher than report was, teaching to his shoulders), which she soon 


The royal couple proceeded logether to Canter- 
bury, on the following day to ‘Rochester, the Hay 
after to Gravesend, and, on the ltitli, there being u 
very great shower, the king and queen, in the 
royal barge, passed through London bridge to 
Whitehall. Notwithstanding the rum and the 
plague, the Londoners crowded the river and its 
banks to get a sight of the bride, w hose appeal - 
unee and cheerful manners gave them much satis- 
faction. Stories were soon circulated of her wit, 
and freedom from bigotry. It was said • and the 
thing was considered very important) that she had 
eaten pheasant and venison on a fast-dav, notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of her eoufessoi, and 
that, upon being asked if she could abide a Hugue- 
not, she replied, “ Why not? — was not my father 
one?” In short, before she lmd lu-eu lour and 
twenty hours at Whitehall, it was joyfully an- 
nounced that she had already given some good 
signs of hope that she might ere long become a 
very good Protestant. But m a few dt^s these 
bright hopes seemed to fade ; and people began to 
count the great number of priests she had brought 
over in her train, and to murmur at the idolatry of 
the mass being again set up in the palaces of than- 
king. She had twenty-nine priests, fourteen of 
them Theatincs*, and fifteen seculars, besides a 
bishop, a young man under thirty years of age. 
On Sundays and saints’ days mass was celebrated 
in the queen’s closet at Whitehall, Charles giving- 
strict orders that no English man or woman should 
come near the place during the celebration. The 
priests w r ere very importunate to have a large 
chapel finished at St. J ames’s, hut the king was very 

pneeiving discovered, and showed Inm her shoe 1 *, saving to tin* 
eflVct: * Sir, 1 stand upon mine own loot. 1 have no helps It) ait 
Thus high 1 ipn. and am neithei higher nor lowet.’ She rpnihle 
and murk, bl.iek-eyed, blown luu^d, and, m award, a biave Indj.’ » 
• An oub*i founded at Rome in lf>~4, by John 1'eter t Juin il <i, uttei 
wauls Pope Paul IV., then Archbishop of Chirti, in Theute, in 
the province of Abvuzzi, iu the kingdom of Naples. 
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slow iii gratifying them in this particular. Charles 
also began to take umbrage at the friars so constantly 
being in the queen’s private chamber, and he told 
these Frenchmen, who appear to have been over 
ZQftlous and injudicious, that he had granted them 
more than sufficient liberty in public. If the French 
princess had been the most excellent and amiable 
of women, these circumstances would have ren- 
dered her odious in the eyes of the nation ; but 
Henrietta Maria, though lively and pleasant, when 
pleased, was not the most amiable of Women : she 
/ was self-milled, obstinate, haughty, and overbear- 
ing, and began to show her temper* even in pub- 
lic, before she had been a fortnight in England.* 
Meanwhile the plague grew worse and Worse. In 

* Meade, in our of Ills epistles, gives tlu* follow! tnjCpn'gnge from a 
letter wniieti by his court frequenting blend, Mr. Moidanl :~ 

" The queen, howsoever veiv little of stature, is jet of a pleasing 
countenance (.ifMf to pleased), but full of spirit mid vigoui , and 
seems o1 more tiiw ordinary lesolution. With one liowu, divers of 
us being at Whitehall to see her (being at dinner, and the loom 
somewhat ovei heated with the lire and company), she drove us all 
out ot the chamber. I suppose nolle but a queen could have oust 
such a scow 1.” 


the eyes of the Puritans the inference was obvious : 
the land was scourged for relapsing into idolatry. 

Charles had issued writs for a parliament to 
meet on the lltli of May; hut in consequence «of 
two prorogations, it did not assemble till the 10th 
of June* the very day after his arrival at White- 
hall with his queen, 'though not yet crowned, he 
wore the crown on his head. Before proceeding 
to business, he ordered that one of the bishops 
should say prayers, and that # tile floors should be 
shut. TMb was done so suddenly, that the Popish 
lords were obliged to he present at the service. 
“Some whereof Kneeled down, some stood upright, 
and one did nothing hut cross himself.” The 
young king (he W’as in his twenty-fifth year) \yas 
no orator, and he had the defect of stammering ; 
but the wurds of his first address were plain and 
sensible. Instead of trying the patience of the 
Houses with long, rambling, pedantic speeches, 
he went at once to the point. He wanted 1mme\, 
and he told them so. In fact, the debts which Ins 
father had left amounted to 100, 000/. ; he had 
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already contracted*considerable debts of his own ; 
and the money voted for the war was long since 
swallowed up. He did not hint at a peace ;* he 
arid, on the contrary, that the w r ar must be pushed 
w r ith vigour, and he reminded them that they them- 
selves had voted a recourse to arms, and, therefore, 
the war being their own work, the dishonour would 
lie upon them, if it were not followed up with spirit 
from a want of the necessary supplies. But though 
still inclined to hostilities with Spain and the Ca- 
tholics, the Commons* knew by this time that the 
war had been most miserably conducted ; that the 
money formerly voted had been absolutely thrown 
away without doing the least good to the Palatine 
or # the Protestant cause. They now' hated and sus- 
pected Buckingham, whose popularity bloomed 
and died almost as fast as a flower; and they re- 
quired from the new king, who had already de- 
clared against concession, some pledges of an 
extensive reform. In this temper they limited 
iheir votes to two subsidies (about 140,000/.), and 
the duties of tonnage and poundage, not for life , 
as had been practised for two centuries, hut for 
one year. They were also distressed by the ano- 
malous position of the king, — the head of the Pro- 
testant league, the chief of a war of religion, or, 
what they at least meant should he such, — and yet 
suffering mass to he celebrated in his own house, 
and his court to sw'arm with Papists and priests. 
Every day they had learned more and more of the 
compliances made in matters of religion at Madrid, 
at Paris, and at Rome itself, and they verily be- 
lieved that their faith w as in danger. They pre- 
sented a “ pious petition” to his majesty, conjuring 
him, as lie valued the established and true religion 
of the land, to put into immediate execution all the 
penal statutes against Catholics and missionaries, 
(diaries had promised, had signed, and sealed, and 
solemnly sworn, in his matrimonial treaty with 
France, to do no such thing; hut he durst not 
a\ow this engagement, and he returned a gracious 
answer to the petition of the Commons. In ano- 
ther matter, however, he was less timid and com- 
plying. One of his chaplains. Dr. Montague, the 
editor of his father’s works, w'as a decided cham- 
pion of those Arminian tenets for and by which 
Laud afterwards set the kingdom in a blaze. He 
taught and wrote that there was a monstrous differ- 
ence between the doctrines of Calvin fcmd the Puri- 
tans and those entertained by the Anglican church, 
and that in many points the established church 
agreed more closely with that of Rome than with 
that of Geneva. If all the ministers of the esta- 
blishment had bdheved according to some acts of 
parliament and the late king’s determined will, 
Montague would have been correct in this latter 
statement ; but this was far from being the case — 
a large portion of the clergy were strongly Cal- 
vinistic, and the great majority of the laity who 

♦ Although troops hud Wen sent to Holland ami the Khinc, no 
war had boon declared against any one either at Charles's nc cession 
or at the dissolution of the late parliament, if Charles had uot been 
more eager for wai than ilia people he might easily have nego- 
tiated. 


cared anything at all about religion were 
passionate Calvinists. Two Puritan ministers drew 
up an information against what they considered 
the doctor’s • heresy, to he laid before, parliament. 
Montague thereupon published a tract which was 
called ‘ An Appeal to Cmsar,’ and dedicate<l*to 
King Charles, Many who read the tract pro- 
nounced the author to be a Papist in disguise, and 
one that, under the encouragement of the court, 
was attempting gradually to reintroduce the old 
religion. The Commons drew up articles against 
the doctor, declaring him to have “ maintained 
and confirmed some doctrine contrary to the articles 
agreed by the archbishops and bishops, ami the 
whole clergy, in the year J.562 ; and by his so 
doing, to have broke the laws and statutes of this 
realm.” They took him into custody, and com- 
manded him to appear at the bar of their House to * 
answer for his writings. The king represented 
that it w’as for him, and not for Them, to take 
cognizance of the conduct of his chaplains; hut 
the Commons replied that they were competent to 
visit such offences in a chaplain or in any oilier 
servant of the court ; and they would not let the 
doctor go till he hail given bail in 2000/. for his 
re-appearance.* Charles had expressed indigna- 
tion at the vote of supplies, and the Lords threw 
out the tonnage and poundage part of the lull, be- 
cause the grant of these duties was not for life. 
Lord Conway, the chief secretary, was pressing 
the Commons for more money, when the plague 
became so alarming that many members absented 
themselves, and the king adjourned the parliament 
to the 1 st of August, appointing it to meet, not at 
Westminster, but atX)xford.f 

Previously to the calling a parliament, Charles, 
of big own authority, hacl issued warrants for levy- 
ing troops for the Palatinate ; and, having no 
money, had exacted that the charges of “ coat and 
conduct” should be borne by the people, who w ere, 
in return, to receive a promise of repayment from 
his exchequer. This gave rise to great discon- 
tents, but the king continued the practice during 
the recess; and other circumstances meanwhile 
occurred still further to bring his government into 
disrepute. Soubise and the Huguenots srill kept 
possession of Rochelle and the island of Rht!, and 
* their fleet was so powerful at sea that the French 
Catholics could not meet it. In virtue of the re- 
cent alliance, Cardinal Richelieu applied to the 
English for assistance against the French Protest- 
ants. Charles and Buckingham complied; hut, 
to deceive the people, it was given out that the 
armament w r as intended, not agartist Rochelle, hut 
against the city of Genoa, which was in alliance 
with the House of Austria, and which, so w ent the 
story, was to be assaulted by a united force of 
French and English. Ever since Buckingham 
had been Lord Admiral, the navy had been wo- 
fully neglected, in consequence of which the seas 

* Montague was le warded for liis sufferings '>V uu increase If tli»* 
royal favour ; mid the man that The Commons had denounced soon 
received a bishopnc ! 

t Kusliwoith. -Purl. Hist. 
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were infested by pirates, and the trade of the coun- 
try frequently molested. The only man-of-war 
in a state fit to put to sea was the Vanguard; hut 
the French ministry was urgent, and so seven 
merchant vessels of the largest size were pressed 
into the king’s service.. Buckingham provided 
the little fleet with stores and ammunition as he 
best could ; and in the month of May he caused a 
warrant under the great seal to he issued to call 
the ships’ companies aboard, with orders to repair 
to such a part as the French ambassador might 
direct. The fleet stood across the Channel ; hut, 
' when off Dieppe, they learned from the Duke of 
Montmorency, the lord admiral of France, that 
they were expected to J ake on hoard French sailors 
and soldiers, and then to proceed to fight against 
the Protestants of Rochelle. Captains and men 
•instantly refused, drew up a protest or peti- 
tion, and forced Pennington, the commander of 
the little fleet, to sail hack to the Downs. Pen- 
nington himself then begged to be excused 
going on such a service ; and presently the Duke 
of Rohan, Soubise, and the other Huguenot chiefs 
who had got a hint of what was intended, dis- 
patched an envoy to London, to implore the king 
not to employ his forces against his Protestant 
brethren. The envoy had good words and hopes 
from Charles, hut Buckingham told lum that the 
king, his master, had pledged his word, and that 
the ships must and should go. The captains and 
owners of the merchant vessels, however, repre- 
sented that they had been hired and impressed for 
the king of England’s service, and that they could 
not he passed into the hands of the French without 
higher orders and a new agreement. Hereupon 
Buckingham posted down to Rochester with the 
French ambassador, who undertook to charter the 
merchants 1 ships for King Louis. But, in spite of 
the high and absolute tone of the favourite, mer- 
chants, captains, and men were alike averse to the 
service. In the beginning of July, Secretary Con- 
way wrote a letter in King Charles’s name to 
Vice-Admiral Pennington, telling him that his 
master had left the command of the bhips to the 
French king, and that he, Pennington, should take 
onboard at Dieppe as many men as the French 
pleased, and that this letter was to he his warrant. 
A trick was put upon the sailors — they were told 
again that they were to go to Genoa — and they once 
more sailed to Dieppe, Pennington having another 
letter, written by Charles himself, which charged 
ami commanded him, without delay, to put his Ma- 
jesty 's ship the Vanguard into the hands of the 
French, and to require the commanders of the seven 
merchant ships, in his majesty’s name, to do the 
same, nay, in case of backwardness, to use forcible 
means, even to sinking, to compel them. As soon 
as he reached Dieppe, Pcnniiigton delivered up 
the Vanguard, and acquainted the rest of the cap- 
tains with the king’s commands. Again, they all 
refilled to obey. Whcn # thoy prepared to heave 
anchor, Pennington fired into them from the man- 
of-war, and compelled them to stay, all hut the 


brave Sir Ferdinand Gorge, m the Neptune — 
“ more brave in running away from this abominable 
action than charging in the midst of an enemy.” 
The Frenchmen were embarked, and ♦Pennington 
led them to Rochelle ; hut to make the English- 
men fight under such circumstances was beyond 
his power. They deserted, and joined the Hugue- 
nots or returned home, giving an exasperating 
account of all that had passed. The siege of Ro- 
chelle was abandoned, and Charles drew upon him- 
self an almost crushing weight of odium without 
being of any use to Louis.* 

On the 1st of August the parliament met in the 
good city of Oxford, but certainly not in a good 
humour. Charles summoned both Houses to 
attend him in the hall of Christ Church, and there 
asked for more money to carr^ on the war.f A 
day or two after, it was seen that, notwitstanding 
this demand, and the earnest representations of mi- 
nisters, the Commons would not vote any more 
subsidies, or change their previous decision about 
tonnage and poundage. They, m fact, applied 
themselves to the redress of grievances, foremost 
among which they placed the non-enforcement of 
the penal statutes against Papists. Old Coke, more 
bold and impressive from his great age, denounced 
new invented offices and useless officers, which 
cost much money, and ought to he abolished ; the 
multiplicity of great offices in one man — meaning, 
of course, Buckingham ; the prodigality of the 
court and household ; and the paying of certain 
pensions; which ought to he stopped until the king 
was out of debt. Other members denounced w r ith 
as much vehemence, if not eloquence, the now 
common practice of selling the offices of govern- 
ment. By this time the Earl of Bristol had ex- 
plained to many his own conduct and the conduct 
of Buckingham at Madrid; and an inquiry was 
proposed into the maladministration of the favourite 
as lord admiral, and his having brought the coun- 
try into a war merely from personal spite against 
the Spanish favourite Olivares. The tone of the 
House was bold and resolute; they compelled one 
of their members who censured the freedom of 
their speech to make submission upon his knees 
at the bar. The learned Sir Robert Cotton, after 
applauding the “ constant wisdom” of the House, 
as shown in their censure of that ill-advised mem- 
ber for trenching upon their ancient liberties, told 
them that, notwithstanding those walls could not 
conceal from the ears of captious, guilty, and ic- 
vengeful men without, the council and debates 
within, he would express his honest thoughts, and 
show the crimes which parliament had impeached 
other minions for in elder times. And then lie 
compared the administration of Buckingham with 
that of the preceding favourite, Somerset, showing 
how much worse it was to the country, and gave a 
sketch of the rise and fall of the Spencers, the 
Gavestons, the De la Poles, and other minions of 

• Rymer.— Cabala.— Hiwliworth.— CIni onduu Vapor*.— I.os Lurmes 
do l’Angleterre. 

t Thi* Commons said, with some reason, that they hardly knew 
whom they were at war with. There had boon no declaration ! 
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royalty. Buckingham, at the desire of the king, 
who had removed to Woodstock, presented an ac- 
count of the navy, and a denial of having acted 
through personal feelings in the quarrel with Spain. 
His tone was mild and gentle — almost pathetic in 
speaking of his loss of the Commons’ favour — hut 
when he alluded to the Earl of Bristol, he could 
not conceal his deadly hatred. “ I am minded,” 
said lie, “ to leave that business asleep, hut, if it 
should awake, it will prove a lion to devour him 
who co-operated witH Olivares.” When they had 
sat nine days, the Commons were told from the 
king that his business required a speedy dispatch ; 
that the plague might touch them, and that he 
desired a present answer about his supplies; that 
if they would not give such answer without loss 
of time, lie would take more care of their health 
than they themselves seemed disposed to take, 
and shift for himself as he could. They were de- 
bating upon the subject of a supply, hut were not 
inclined to be very liberal without some tender of 
redress, when this threat of dissolution reached 
their ears. A most animated debate ensued, and 
they appointed a committee to prepare their answer. 
This proved to be a spirited but respectful decla- 
ration, putting forward abuses, but not refusing 
fresh supplies. They told his majesty that they 
were abundantly comforted by lus majesty’s late 
gracious answer touching their religion, and his 
message for the cure of their health, and they 
solemnly vowed and protested before God and the 
world, with one heart and voice, that they would 
ever continue most loyal and obedient servants. 
But, they added, u We will, in a convenient time, 
and in a parliamentary way, freely and dutifully 
do our utmost endeavouisto discover and reform 
the abuses tuid grievances of this realm and state, 
and in like sort to afford all necessary supply to 
lus most excellent majesty upon lus present occa- 
sions and designs : most humbly beseeching our 
said dear and dread sovereign, in his princely wis- 
dom and goodness, to rest assured of the true and 
hearty affections of his poor Commons ; and to 
esteem the same to he (as we conceive it is indeed) 
the greatest worldly reputation and security that a 
just king can have ; and to account all such as 
slanderers of the people’s a’ffections, and enemies 
to the commonwealth, that shall dare say the con- 
trary.” Xhis declaration was passed as the sense 
of the House, but they had not had time to present 
it when they were suddenly summoned to tire 
Lords to hear the king’s commission for dissolv- 
ing the parliament. Thus inauBpiciously ended, 
on the 12th of August, the first parliament under 
Charles. 

During this Oxford session of twelve days 
lie of course obtained not a farthing; but be 
fancied that be could take money from the pockets 
of his subjects in right of his prerogative with- 
out consent of parliament; and the hair-brained 
Buckingham, who had been the instigator of the 
hasty dissolution, cheered him with prospects of 
great wealth to be obtained by the plunder of 

vol. in. 


Spam. Writs under the privy seal were issued to 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy, calling upon them 
to lend money to his majesty ; and wherever any 
reluctance was encountered, threats of vengeance 
were employed; the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age were levied though the bill had not passed ; 
the salaries of the servants of government were left 
in arrears ; the amusements and even the daily 
table* at. court were trenched upon in order to save 
money for the fitting out of an expedition, which, 
according to the calculation of the favourite, would 
pay cent, per cent. By these means an army of 
ten thousand men was collected on the western 
coast, ships of war were fitted out, and merchant 
vessels engaged as transports, and armed. Not a 
word was said about the destination of these forces ; 
— Buckingham’s blow was to fall by surprise. t 
The States of Holland contributed a squadron of 
sixteen sail ; the English fleet counted eighty sail ; 
the greatest joint naval power that had ever spread 
sail upon salt water — which made the world 
abroad to stand astonished how so huge a fleet 
could he so suddenly made ready. | The com- 
mand of both fleet and army xvas given to Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil, now created Lord Wimbledon, a ge- 
neral who had served with very had success in the 
Palatinate and the Low Countries. This appoint- 
ment of a mere landsman surprised and vexed the 
seamen, w r ho looked upon Wimbledon with con- 
tempt. It belonged properly to Sir Robert Man- 
gel, Vice-Admiral of England, and an experienced 
sailor, in case the high admiral himself went not; 
but Buckingham for selfish motives made the 
odd choice, and then persisted in it. The fleet set 
sail in the month of October, shaping its course 
for the coast of Spain. In the Bay of Biscay the 
ships were damaged and in part scattered by a 
storm. One vessel (the Long Robin) foundered 
with one hundred und seventy men on hoard. 
This was but the beginning of misfortune. The 
confusion of orders was such, that the officers and 
soldiers scarcely knew whom to command, or whom 
to obey. When he got in sight of the Spanish 
shores, Wimbledon called a council of war, the 
usual and dangerous resource of incompetent com- 
manders. His instructions, like those yiven to 
the great Drake in former times, were, to intercept 
the Plate ships from America, to scour the Spanish 
coast, and destroy the shipping in the ports. But 
where should he begin? In the council of war 
some recommended one point, some another : in 
the end, it was determined to make for Cadiz Hay. 
But while they were consulting, the Spaniards 
got notice of their approach, add prepared to re-, 
ceive them. Moreover, Wimbledon allowed seven 

* Charles found himself obliged to borrow 3000/., to procure provi- 
sions fur his table, from the coiporatious ut Salisbury aiul Southamp- 
ton. 

f Howell, however, says that the secret was badly kept, 'as nil 
state secrets were in those days. He attributes, m put, the tuiluie 
to the ** blazing abroad of this expedition ere the licet went out of 
the Downs; for Mercurius Gallo Belqu'us hid it m punt, thulit was 
lbi the Stiails-month : now, a k a rule, that gieut designs of st.ftc 
should be mysteries till they conn* to the very act of performance, 
and then they should turn to exploits .” — Lett ms, 

J Howell. 
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large and rich Spanish ships to escape him* and 
sail into the hay, "where they afterward (when he 
had effected his landing) did him great mischief 
with their ordnance.* A sudden attack on the 
shipping at Cadiz and Port Santa Maria could 
hardly have failed even now, but the land admiral 
preferred taking ships by land — perhaps he meant 
to take and plunder Cadiz, as Essex had done — and 
disembarking his troops, lie took the paltry fort of 
Puntal. Then he moved towards the bridge which 
connects the Isht de Leon with the continent, to 
cut of the communication. No enemy was seen 
on this short march ; hut, in the wine-cellars of 
the country, which were broken open and plun- 
dered, a foe was found* which has ever been more 
dangerous to undisciplined English troops than 
bullets and pikes. The men got drunk, and be- 
came unmanageable ; and if the Spaniards had 
known their condition, they might, at one moment, 
have cut them to pieces. Lord Wimbledon, as 
the best thing he could do, led them back to the 
ships, leaving some hundreds of stragglers to fall 
under the knives of the enraged peasantry. There 
still remained the hope of intercepting the Piate 
fleet, but an infectious disease broke out 
Lord Delaware’s ship, and in consequence erf an 
insane order given by Wimbledon, that the sick 
should be distributed into the healthy ships, the 
malady was spread exceedingly. After heating 
about for eighteen days with a dreadful mortality 
on board, and without a glimpse of the fleet from 
the New World, Wimbledon resolved to carry his 
dirtied, dishonoured flag home again, “ which was 
done in a confused manner, and without any ob- 
servance of sea orders.” The Plate fleet, winch 
had been hugging the Barbary coast, appeared off 
the coast of Spain two or tin ee days after his de- 
parture, and got safely into Cadiz. And while he 
was master of those seas a licet of fifty sail of 
Brazil men got safe into Lisbon, with four of the 
richest caracks that ever came from the Indies. 
With the troops and crews dreadfully reduced, 
with sickness m every ship, and without a single 
prize of the least value, Wimbledon arrived at 
Plymouth, to be hissed and hooted by the indig- 
nant people. This sorry and unsuccessful return 
of an expedition which had cost him so much 
was a grievous blow to Charles, who, however, be- 
trayed no vindictive temper, being even averse to 
call the leaders of it to a court-martial ; but, as the 
popular outcry was tremendous, he set on foot an 
examination in the privy council. Then the Earl 
of Essex and other officers attributed the failure to 
the incapacity of the commander-in-chief; and he 
attributed it to their jealousy and insubordination. 
But Wimbledon told Buckingham that the com- 
mand had been forced upon him, against his judg-* 
ment, by himself and the king, and that he had 
foretold to his majesty all that would happen ; 
“ and,” added he, “ had it not been for my obe- 

* " *Tis thought,” says Howell, who had many friends with the 

expedition, " that they (the seven shifts) being lieh, would have de 
frayed well near the cnarge of our Meet, ' 
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dience to his majesty and my' good affection to 
your excellency, 1 would rather have been torn in 
pieces than to have gone with so many ignoranl 
and malicious people.” He complained grievoupy 
of his exclusion from his majesty’s presence, and 
of the course pursued in the privy council. After 
a time, the examinations were stopped, and then 
renewed, to the great vexation of Wimbledon, 
who repeated his accusations against his colonels 
and officers. “ 1 have been your excellency’s 
officer,” said lie, “ in as difficult and miserable an 
action as ever any one hath undertaken, and will 
as little assistance as ever any one had. For 
many of those that should have assisted me were 
more careful in betraying me than in forwarding 
his majesty’s service.” He then implored the 
favourite to carry him through, and obtain for him 
the honour of kissing the hand of his sovereign 
lord the king, concluding with these words : “ All 
power is in your lordship’s hands, whether you 
will uphold me in my cause or no, or let me he 
ruinated for want of it ; so that I can say no more, 
but that, if I sutler, l shall be your excellency’s 
martyr.”* Buckingham diJ uphold him, and, in 
the end, neither commander-in-chief nor Essex 
with the subordinates was punished, it being 
agreed to attribute the failure of the expedition to 
Providence.-}* 

As Buckingham’s plan for enriching his master 
witli the produce of the Spaniards’ mines of 
Mexico and Peru had thus failed, the favourite 
undertook to go over to the Dutch, and raise 
money by pawning the crown jewels and plate ; 
and to the Hague he went, taking with him 
those articles and the Earl of Holland, who is 
said to have governed him as much as he governed 
the king. He raised some 300,000/. among the 
money-lenders ; drew closer the treaty of alliance 
with the States ; and negotiated with other Pro- 
testant powers, which sent their agents to treat with 
him. From the Hague lie would have proceeded 
to Paris, but his amorous impudence had given 
much disgust there, and Richelieu informed him 
that his return to that capital could not be suf- 
fered. This message, added to some preceding 
circumstance almost entirely personal to Bucking- 
ham, had the effect of giving an entirely new 
direction to the policy of England. In his wrath, 
Buckingham would at once have undone what he 
had done only a few months before. His friend 
Holland and Sir Dudley Carleton, who went to 
Paris in his stead, were instructed to demand the 
immediate restitution of the English ships which 
had been Lent to Louis, and to tell that king that 
he ought to make peace witli his Protestant sub- 
jects, with whom they the ambassadors were to 
open a secret correspondence, giving them assu- 
rance that the king of England would assist them, 

* Letters to the Duke of Ituckingham, in Cabala. 

t Wimbledon's charge against the* Earl of Essex was grave ami 
direct : “ He may give your excellency many thanks,” said he to 
Huckingh.ini, ** that Ins lordship is not culled into question for l«»t- 
unjt puss some ol the king of Spam's ships that offered him tight, 
which would have been the chief service, having instructions not to 
let any fly or break out without fighting with them/' 
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iiiul asking thorn what force they could raise in 
case of Charles’s declaring; war against Louis. For 
I he present, Richelieu was enabled to conjure the 
storm, hut he was obliged to submit to several in- 
dignities and breaches of treaty on the part of the 
English court. 

Apart from any consideration of religion, 
Charles had conceived a violent dislike of the 
Frenchmen and priests that had come over with 
his young wife ; and, if the truth is told of them, 
they must have been a most intriguing and trou- 
blesome crow. Henrietta Maria, naturally enough, 
look the part of her countrymen and ghostly com- 
forters, and this led to frequent quarrels with her 
husband. Charles reported all his conjugal trou- 
bles to Buckingham, and Buckingham did all he 
could to provoke, fresh one^ The favourite was 
not only jealous of the influence of the young 
queen, but also disgusted with her whole nation; 
and be wasf still further incensed against her by 
some accidental, or probably intentional, slights 
which she put upon bis intriguing and insolent 
mother. One day the unmanly minion entered 
her apartment iq a great passion, and, after some 
rude expostulation, told her she should repent it. 
Her majesty answering with some quickness, he 
told her insolently that there had been queens in 
England who had lost their heads. “ And,” con- 
tinues Clarendon, “ it was universally known that, 
during Buckingham’s life, the queen never had 
any credit with the king with reference to any 
public affairs, and so could not divert the resolu- 
tion of making a war with France.” On the 20th 
of November Charles wrote from Hampton Court 


to inform Stcenie that he had fully made up his 
mind to cashier all the Monscrs (Messieurs), and 
send them hack to France. In his not very royal 
letter he talks of their making plots with his own 
subjects, and attempts to steal away his wife ; of 
their maliciousness in making and fomenting dis- 
contents in his wife ; and he desires the # favourite 
to let him know, with all the speed he can, whe- 
ther he likes this course or not, as he would put 
nothing of this in execution until he heard from 
him. “ But I am resolute,” continued the king; 
“it must he done, and that shortly.” On the 
same day, however, when his passion cooled, he 
wrote another letter to the favourite, telling him 
that the thing must he done with management and 
delicacy. “You must, therefore,” says Charles, 
“ advertise my mother-in-law that I must 'remove 
all those instruments that are the causes of un- 
kindness between her daughter and me, few or 
none of the servants being free of this fault in one 
kind or other ; therefore I would he glad that she. 
might find a means to make themselves suitors to 
he gone : if this he not, I hope there can be no 
exceptions taken at me to follow the example of 
Spain and Savoy in this particular.”* The favour-* 
ite was then on the continent, and had not as yet 
received the interdict of the cardinal. lie was 
thinking of a gay visit to Paris, and therefore, as 
it appears, he begged his master to he patient 
under his domestic grievances. Some time after 
Charles writes to him that his “ wife begins to 
mend her manners.” I know not,” adds hie 
majesty, “ how long it will continue, for they say 

* Htmhvicktt State Fa pern. 
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it is l>y advice ; but the best of all is, they say the 
Monsieurs desire to return home ; 1 will not say 
this is certain, for you "know nothing that they say 
can be so.”* Ilis doubt was not unfounded ; the 
Frenchmen would not ask to go. When Bucking- 
ham returned, full of rage, from the continent, 
violent quarrels began anew on this score. It was 
thought that the queen’s servants would refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance, and it w as tendered to 
them as a means of getting rid of them, but they 
all took it except the priests. 

Notwithstanding his open declaration to the 
- council that he abhorred the name of parliament, 
Charles saw that he must inevitably meet that body 
again, and that soon. ..Whatever sums had been 
borrowed abroad l>v Buckingham, or extorted at 
home under the privy seal, w T erc absorbed by 
‘arrears, and all things were at a stand-still for 
want of money. In his own complaints against 
the French attendants we do not find any great 
stress laid upon their religion, but he knew very 
well that their faith and open practice of it were 
their real crimes in the eyes of his people, and 
that nothing was so likely to put the House of 
Commons into better humour as a rude expulsion 
of the entire court of his queen, men and women, 
prices and laymen ; but, partly perhaps out of ten- 
derness to his wife, partly out of a desire to avoid 
going to extremities with the French government 
while he was so poor, he hesitated long ere he 
would resort to that measure. Leaving the French 
for the present, he sought to gratify the intolerance 
of the Commons and the people by persecuting 
and annoying the English-horn Catholics, in doing 
which he broke the treaty of matrimony, to which 
he had so solemnly sworn. No doubt lie was the 
more r.earfy to revive the old statutes against recu- 
sants, because they offered a source of revenue, in 
the shape of fines and forfeits, which had been 
very productive during the two preceding reigns, 
lie issued orders to his Protestant magistrates to 
hunt up the game, and he appointed a commission 
to levy fines on the Catholics : he commanded, by 
proclamations, the immediate return of all English 
children and youths that were studying m Catholic 
seminaries on the continent, and the instant de- 
parture out of England of all priests and mission- 
aries. He* also resolved, by the advice of his 
council, to disarm all the popish lords: In the 
execution of this order, which implied an odious 
searching of men’s houses, great cure was taken 
to $ive no offence to the family and connexions* of 
the favourite, who, mother and all, were known or 
suspected Catholics. “ In the disarming of the 
*lords recusants,” writes Carlisle, himself suspected 
of being a papist, “ there w T as as much respect had 
of some who have relation to your lordship as you 
yourself would desire. ”t But upon other noble 
families who had no such relationship with the 
favourite, the blow fell with unmitigated severity. 
V* ^magistrates, their spies, and the fanatics 

• Hardwick** Slate Papers. 

t Letter to Buckingham, m Ilnrdwitke Papers. 
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searched castles and manor-houses as if there had 
been a new gunpowder-plot ; and many an irri- 
tating scene occurred, not without a mixture of 
the ridiculous and farcical. The deputy-lieutenant 
of Northamptonshire, with two other worthy 
knights, and a Mr. Knightly, a very zealous actor 
in this line, went to the house of Mrs. Vaux, a 
Catholic lady, and mother of Lord Vaux, to search 
for martial munition. They found his lordship in 
the mansion, and, according to the official accounts, 
civilly acquainted him and his mother with the 
object of their visit. His lordship and the old 
lady respectfully consented to the search, which 
was duly performed, and no arms found. But, in 
conclusion, a younger brother of Lord Vaux got 
heated at this invasion of the domestic sanctuary, 
which possibly was not conducted so civilly as w r as 
represented, and he said that they gave to the 
recusants the worst usage they could, except they 
should cut their throats ; and he swore, with\bvers 
oaths, that he wished it were come to that. The 
zealous Mr. Knightly told the irritated young man 
that there were divers statutes against the recu- 
sants which they were not troubled withal. This, 
young Vaux denied. Knightly then quoted the 
statute which imposed a fine of 20/. per month for 
non-attcndance at church, and further informed 
him that then* was a late statute against swearing, 
which put a penalty of tw r elve pence upon every 
oath, and intimated that he must exact that from 
him ; to which Mr. Vaux gave an answer with ill 
and scornful words. Then Knightly asked Mrs. 
Vaux and the Lord Vaux to pay for Mr. Vaux’s 
oaths ; and, upon their refusal, he charged the 
constable to distrain so much of Mr. Vaux’s goods 
as would satisfy three shillings, and give that to 
the poor, according to the statute. Here Lord 
Vaux lost patience, and, taking Knightly aside, he 
told him that if he found him in another place he 
would call him to account for this behaviour. 
Knightly boldly replied that his lordship knew 
where he lived I >onl V anx then went into the hall, 
followed by one of the knights, but Knightly, also, 
would follow ; upon which his lordship thrust him 
out by the shoulder, telling him that now he had 
done his office he mi^ht he gone. Knightly turned 
again to the hall, saying that fie had not done, 
and that he might search more if he chose. Then 
Lord Vaux gave him a good blow on tte face, and 
they scuffled together till they were parted. But 
Lord Vaux hit Mr. Knightly’s man (probably the 
constable) with a cudgel, broke his head, and 
knocked him down. Whereupon the deputy lieu- 
tenants, with the rest, fearing further inconve- 
niency, withdrew, and lodged their complaint, 
which was heard before the king and council. 
Lord Vaux was presently committed prisoner, to 
the Warden of the Fleet, and his cause r emitted to 
the despotic Star Chamber.* 

The French court remonstrated upon tins fresh 
persecution, and reminded Charles of his treaty 

* Letter from Secretary Conway to Buckingham, in Hardwwke 
State racers. 
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mul his oath ; bu> this only piqued him, without 
effecting any change in favour of the recusants. 

Having thus done something for popularity, the 
Wng devised how he might clear the House of 
Commons of some of its most obnoxious members, 
and he hit upon an artifice which was singularly 
transparent and bungling. Persons acting as 
sheriffs could not sit in parliament, and, therefore, 
when the judges presented the list of sheriffs for 
the ensuing year, he struck out seven names, and 
wrote in their placeS those of Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir 
Robert Philips, Sir Grey Palmer, Sir William 
Fleetwood, and Mr. Edward Alford, seven mem- 
bers who had given him the most trouble in the 
late parliament, and who were all resolute in their 
intention of impeaching the favourite. 4 

a. d. 162G. — The opening of the session was 
fixed for the 6th of February. The king was to 
have been crowned at Christmas, hut for several 
reasons — we believe the want of money may have 
been the principal — that ceremony was not per- 
formed till the 2nd of February. There were 
several things too striking to he omitted, which 
occurred in the ceremonial of this great Thursday. 
The queen, as a Catholic, was neither crowned 
nor present in the Abbey. They offered to have 
a place lilted lip for her, but she preferred occu- 
pying a window of a room at the palace gate, 
whence she might sec them go and return without 
w itnessing the religious ceremonies, which she had 
been taught to consider as hcietical and damn- 
able. It is mentioned by a careful relater of 
small things, that while her majesty stood at the 
window looking on the procession, her French 
ladies were frisking and dancing m the room. An 
impoi tant part was played in the Abbey by Laud, 
now Bishop of St. David’s, Prebendary of West- 
minster, and on the high road to greater promo- 
tions, being much distinguished and favoiued 
both by Buckingham and Charles. Buckingham 
was lord constable for the day : in ascending the 
s^teps to the throne he took the right hand of the 
king, and offered his left to his majesty, who, 
putting it by with his right hand, helped up the 
duke, saying to him, with a smiling countenance, 
“ I have as much’need to hefy you, as you to assist 
me.” When the archbishop presented Charles, 
Imre-hcadqfl, to the people, proclaiming, in an 
audible voice, “My masters and friends, I am 
here come to present unto you your king. King 
Charles, to whom the crown of Ins ancestors and 
predecessors is now devolved by lineal right, and 
he himself come? hither to he settled m that throne 
which God and his birth have appointed for him ; 
and therefore I desire you, by your general accla- 
mation, to testify your consent and willingness 
thereunto,” the people preserved a dead silence, 
and not one word followed the primate’s adjura- 

• Tin* great lawyer, alter vexing the government with other legal 
mints, inainUmocUhut, though u sheriff could not lx* returned for 
lis shire, lie might jet ait lor some oilier slnre or borough; and Coke 
actually got Imnselt elected lor the county of Noifolh lie did not, 
however, take his seat, though he was peimilk'il to enjoy the olhei 
pnvileges ol a member of parliament. 


tion,. till my Lord Arundel, the Earl Marshal 
told them they should cry out “ God save King 
Charles ! ” upon which there followed a Utile 
shouting. The unction, — the anointing of the 
king’s naked shoulders, arms, hands, and heath, — 
things most abominable in the eyes of the Purit ans, 
and ridiculous in the eyes of many other men, was 
all done behind a traverse or screen, and amis per- 
formed by Archbishop Abbot, who, notwithstand- 
ing the absolution he had obtained from King 
James, was still suspected as being uneanomeal 
and irregular, from his unfortunate killing of a 
man while hunting. Laud made several alter- 
ations in the usual service, and composed an 
entirely new prayer, which went to establish a 
closer union than ever between king and bishops, 
and to give great offence to the Puritans. “ It was,” 
says a courtly knight, “one of the most punctual 1 
coronations since the Conquest.” It may have 
been this, hut it was assuredly one of the dullest 
or the least honoured by the spontaneous joy of 
the nation. The fact is, Charles’s sayings had 
gone abroad ; and he was suspected in politics, in 
religion, and in everything else. 

Four days after his coronation he opened the 
session of parliament,* with a very short speech, 
telling them he was no orator, but desired to he 
known hv his actions, not hv his words, and refer- 
ring them to the Lord Keeper, who would explain 
the business for which he had called them together. 
Bishop Williams, the man that was a diocese in 
himself, — the read} -witter! Williams, who had 
saved Buckingham at his crisis, who had rendered 
many secret services, — was no longer Lord Keeper. 
He had quarrelled with the favourite at or imme- 
diately after the Oxford session ; he had ventured 
to tell him “ that he was engaged with the Earl of 
Pembroke to labour in the mlress of the people’s 
grievances, and was resolved to stand upon his 
own legs,” — and of course the bishop had fallen. 
The present Lord Keeper was Sii Thomas Coven- 
try, the son of a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and a thorough-bred lawyer, who had gone 
through the grades of recorder of London, solicitor- 
general, and king’s attorney. But if he knew law 
better than Bishop Williams, he was equally ready 
to stretch the royal prerogative as far as ever that 
base time-server had done. In Ins opening speech, 
to which the king had especially referred them, Co- 
ventry told the parliament, “ If we consider aright, 
and think of that incomparable distance between 
the supreme, height and majesty of a mighty 
monarch and the submissive awe and lowliness of 
loyal subjects, we cannot hut 'receive exceeding, 
comfort and contentment in the frame and consti- 
tution of this highest court, wherein not only the 
prelates, nobles, and grandees, hut the commons 
of all degrees, have their part; and wherein that 
high majesty doth descend to admit, or rather to 
invite, the humblest of his subjects to conference 
and counsel with him.’i But the Commons? ha$ 

It is haul that, at the opening of the* session, one-half of tliO 
lueaibcis of the Commons hud Uut united from the couuti j. 
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never been less disposed to listen to such language 
or submit to such pretensions. They had again 
met with a resolute will to canvass grievances and 
to punish the favourite of majesty ; and dividing 
themselves into sections, and appointing standing 
committees, they proceeded to work fearlessly. 
Guided by the force without, by the zealous feel- 
ings of the people, and following in many parti- 
cular instances their own inward conviction, they 
began again with the question of religion, and 
insisted on sharpening still more the legal sword 
against Papists. These champions of civil liberty 
would allow no freedom of conscience ; and they 
invited their countrymen to aid them in a detest- 
able system of denunciation and espionage. Dr. 
Montague, who had given bail in 2000/. for his 
hook, was supported at court by Bishop Laud, 
Vho endeavoured to make the king and the fa- 
vourite stand by him in parliament ; hut they had 
agreed to leave the chaplain to his fate, which 
probably would have been a hard one if the (-om- 
inous had not left Montague to fall upon Buck- 
ingham himself, and by so doing induced the king 
to close their labours. In the very first week of 
the session a speech was made “somewhat eagerly, 
aiming at, but not naming the duke ; but it was 
not applauded nor seemingly liked by the House.”* 
But this discouragement was merely given to 
some over-hasty orator: they were preparing a 
regular attack, and wished not for petty skir- 
mishes. Their committee of grievances drew up 
an account of sixteen capital abuses, all fatal to 
the liberties of the people. Among these were the 
old curse of purveyance, and the new practice of 
levying the duties of tonnage and poundage with- 
out consent of parliament ; monopolies ; great pro- 
digality and malversation on the part of the 
ministry. They traced all these evils, all the dis- 
graces sustained by the English flag by land and 
sea, and all other wrongs and misfortunes, to the 
“ great delinquent.” The king, anticipating their 
resolves, sent a message to the Commons, in which 
he chose to overlook the precedents of Bacon and 
Middlesex, and the notorious fact that he himself, 
as Prince of Wales, had joined Buckingham in 
procuring Middlesex’s impeachment. “ I must 
let you know,” said he, “that 1 will not allow any 
of my servants to he questioned amongst you, 
much less such as are of eminent place and near 
unto me. The old question was, what shall be 
done to the man whom the king shall honour ; 
buff now it hath been the labour of some to sfeek 
what may he done against him whom the king 
Jhinks fit to honour. 1 Bee you especially aim at 
the Duke of Buckingham. I wonder what hath 
so altered your affection towards him. I do well 
remember his favour with you in the last parlia- 
ment of my father’s time. . . . What he hatli done 
since to alter and change your minds 1 wot not, 
but can assure you he hath not meddled or done 
apytHhig concerning the pyblic or commonwealth 
hut by special directions and appointment, and as 

• Meade. 


my servant I wish you*would hasten my 

supply, or else it will he worse for yourselves ; for, 
if any ill happen, 1 shall he the last shall feel it.” 

But the Commons maintained that, it was “ the 
ancient, constant, and undoubted right and usage 
of parliaments to question and complain of all 
persona, of what degree soever, found dangerous 
to the commonwealth in abusing the power and 
trust committed to them by the sovereign they 
stopped the question of supplies, — they proceeded 
more vigorously than before against the favourite, — 
and, not having as vet got ready their direct testi- 
mony, they voted, almost by acclamation, that 
common fame was a good ground of proceeding, 
cither by inquiry, or presenting the complaint fo 
the king or lords. Instead of taking warning, 
Charles sent down the lord keeper to rate them 
for their presumption, and to require the punish- 
ment of two members who had given him offence 
by insolent discourses m the House, — to tel!* them 
that it was his majesty’s express and final com- 
mandment that they should yield obedience and 
cease this unparliamentary inquisition, rfml that if 
they complied not they might expect to he dis- 
solved. There ''ere some few court inembeiswho 
entertained the constitutional heresy that parlia- 
ments existed only by sufferance, and that they 
were things that might be made or unmade at the 
will of the sovereign. Sir Dudley Carleton, who, 
as a diplomatist, had travelled a great deal m the 
despotic states of the continent, drew a frightful but 
scarcely exaggerated picture of the misery of the 
people there. He could scarcely have found a better 
argument in favour of the determined struggle the 
Commons were making to cheek that despotism 
which w as established elsewhere, and was the cause 
of the people’s misery and abjectncss; but, with an 
obliquity of vision scarcely conceivable in a well- 
educated gentleman, lie saw in it an argument for 
the court. “He cautioned them not to make the 
king out of love with parliaments, by encroaching 
on his prerogative; for in his messages he had 
told them th:.t he must then use new councils. 
In all Christian kingdoms there w r ere parliaments 
anciently, till the monarch?, seeing their turbulent 
spirits, stood upon their prerogatives, and over- 
threw them all except with us. In foreign coun- 
tries the people look not like ours, with store of 
flesh on their hacks, hut like ghosts, being nothing 
but skin and hones, with some thin cover to their 
nakedness, and wearing wooden shoes on their 
feet— a misery beyond expression, and that we 
are yet free from ; and let us not lose the repute 
of a free-born nation by our turbulency in parlia- 
ment.”* And that there might he no possibility of 
a mistake as to the king’s real sentiment, or his 
absolute way of expressing it, Charles himself 
again addressed them, bidding them remember 
that parliaments were altogether in his power for 
their calling, sitting, or dissolution, and that there- 
fore as he should find the fruits of them good or 
evil, they were to be or not to be. The Commons, 

• Rusliworth, 
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thereupon, retired to deliberate, and they locked 
the door of the House, and placed the key in the 
hands of the Speaker, Sir Heueage Finch. This 
imusual measure created a panic in the court, and 
Charles himself proposed and obtained a con- 
ference between the two Houses. In that meeting 
the favourite attempted to explain away the pas- 
sages in the royal speeches and messages which 
had given so much offence to the Commons, and 
to justify his own conduct. He told them, more- 
over, that the king- was willing to submit to the 
Consideration of a secret Committee of both Houses 
those defects of his Estate which were not fit for 
the eyes of a multitude. But the Commons would 
nut be moved from their original purpose ; and, 
alter the Easter recess, they impeached the fa- 
vourite at the bar yf the House of Lords. Buck- 
ingham, however, was attacked in that assembly 
by the peers themselves before the Commons 
brought up their impeachment. As if seized by a 
vertigo, Chailes, not content with exasperating 
one branch of the legislature, engaged in a mad 
piarrel with the other. The Euil of Arundel, the 
marshal, had given some offence to Buckingham, 
and his son, Lord M ultra vers, had privately 
married a daughter of the Duke iff Lennox with- 
out obtaining the royal consent. Leaving the 
young luid, Charles fell upon the father, and, by 
royal warrant, Arundel was shut up in the Tower. 
Tins seemed to the contrivers of it a masterly 
stroke ; for Arundel, -besides Ins own vote in the 
House of Lords, held five or six proxies, which 
would all ha\e been turned against the favourite. 
But the Lords picseutly took up the business, and, 
aftei a formal examination of precedents, they re- 
solved, “that no hnd of parliament, the parlia- 
ment sitting, or within the usual times of privilege 
of parliament, is to he imprisoned or restrained 
without sentence or order of the House, unless it he 
for treason or felony, or for refusing to give surety 
for the peace/’ Thev then sent an address to the 
king, respectfully calling for the immediate li- 
beration of the Kail of Arundel. Charles re- 
turned an evasive answer; — the Lords sent him 
another address. The king deputed the attorney- 
general to explain the royal prerogative ; hut the 
Lords would not yield, and they eame to a resolu- 
tion to suspend all other business. At last the 
king yields! in a very ungracious manner : Arun- 
del was siit at liberty, and he took his seat, amidst 
the triumphant shouts and cheers of the House. 
After another struggle, still more disgraceful, the 
court sustained anotlier humiliating defeat in the 
same high quarter, and another and a more 
deadly enemy of the favourite took his seat in the 
Lords. The Earl of Bristol, since his return from 
Spain, had never ceased petitioning that he might 
he heard in his defence and allowed to come to 
Jjondon. Now that he saw a strong opposition 
party organised in the House of Lords, which had 
so long been so very submissive and slavish, he 
sent up to claim from his peers his indisputable 
right. Buckingham would have preferred meeting 


the -devil, hut, upon deliberation, it was deemed 
expedient to comply in outward appearance. A 
writ of summons was issued to call t he earl up to 
parliament, but this was accompanied by u letter 
privately written, and charging him, as he feared 
the king’s displeasure, to keep away. Bristol 
sent the letter to the House of Lords, inclosed in 
one of his own, soliciting their advice and demand- 
ing permission to accuse, in his place, the fa- 
vourite. Upon this the king and Buckingham 
sent, down the attorney-general, who the very next 
day charged Bristol at their lordship’s bar with 
high treason. But the Lords could not help un- 
derstanding this manoeuvre, and they voted that 
t he one charge should be heard after the other, — 
that Bristol should make his accusation, and that 
the counter accusation should neither prevent nor 
prejudice his evidence. 

I Bristol drove to the House of Lords in a kmd of 
triumph, with eight horses to his coach, brave and 
rich with cloth of gold or tissue ; but my Lord 
Duke of Buckingham went much more modestly 
than was his wont, in an old coach, with only some 
three footmen and no retinue. When lie entered 
upon his accusation, Bristol charged the favourite 
with plotting with Gondomar to get the Prince of 
Wales into Spain for the purpose of converting 
him to popery previously to his marriage there ; 
with having conformed to popish rites himself, 
and led an immoral and depraved life while in 
that country as the companion of the prince and 
the guoM; of the Spanish monarch; with having 
broken off the treaty of marriage out of private 
resentment and spite at the Spanish government, 
which had expressed its desire to have no more 
negotiating with so dissolute and dangerous a man ; 
and with his abusing and deceiving King James 
and both Houses of Parliament on his return from 
Spam with a feigned and false narration. f On 
the other hand, Heath, the attorney-general, 
charged Bristol with having persuaded the prince 
to change his religion in order to marry the In- 
fanta, — with having endeavoured to force that mar- 
riage upon his hi gin less by delivering the procura- 
tion, and with having presented to the House of 
Lords a petition full of scandal and highly insult- 
ing to his majesty. The Lords agreed that these 
charges against the carl should be heard first. 
Bristol asked the attorney-general, who was the 
prosecuting witness ? Heath replied, that the pro- 
secution was commanded by the king, and that 
some of the charges had been dictated by bis 
majesty. Upon this avowal Bristol said, “that 
he would not contend with his sovereign, but that, 
it might he of dangerous consequence if the king 
should he accuser, judge, witness, and have the ron- 
liscation.”t The king ought in decency to have 
been quiet ; . but he could not trust the Lords. He 

• Journals. 

f Umtol also brou gilt articles against Seoretaiy Conway, now 
Lord Conway, whom he fauly represented as the cipatim* o'fUuch* 
inphnm. Conway maintained, i4at if he had done wrong it was ’*1 
obedience to ordcis,— that he had ne\t»r done anything without the 
King's expiess command. 

^ White lock. 
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was fearful that, it left to themselves, they might 
weigh and judge too impartially, and he sent the 
Lord Keeper Coventry, a principal agent and the 
legal adviser in this dilemma, to tell them that he 
himself, of his own know ledge, could exculpate the 
Duke of Buckingham ; that Bristol, in impeaching, 
the narrative of the Spanish match which the duke 
had made to parliament, touched him, who, as 
Prince of Wales, had vouched for the truth of that 
narrative ; and that he trusted confidently that 
they would npt equal the duke and the earl by a 
proceeding part passu. The peers had the wis- 
dom and spiritvto disregard this message, upon 
which the king attempted to remove, by his arbi- 
trary will, the case of Bristol from the House of 
Lords to the Court , of King’s Bench ; but here 
again he was foiled by the peers, who firmly main- 
tained their privileges.- The lords consulted the 
judges upon the two following points: — Whether 
the king could be a witness in a case of treason ? 
Whether, in Bristol’s case, die could be a witness, 
admitting the treason done with his privity ? The 
timid judges required a short time to deliberate : 
the king sent them a message and command to 
give no answer to the questions, seeing that he 
knew not what consequences might ensue to the 
prejudice of the rights of his crown, which he 
would not suffer to be diminished in bis time. 
Bristol answered every particular of the charges 
brought against him with great spirit and per- 
spicuity : his answer, which appears to have given 
general satisfaction to the Lords, was entered on the 
Journals * 

It was deemed expedient, or perhaps absolutely 
necessary, that Buckingham should stand the fire 
of the Commons before he met the charges of 
Bristol. The Lower House, by the beginning of 
the month of May, had appointed eight managers, 
w r ith sixteen assistants, to confer with the Lords 
on the impeachment, and had voted, by a large 
majority, that the Lords should be moved to com- 
mit the Duke of Buckingham to the Tower. On 
the 8th of May the impeachment was carried up 
to the peers. It was divided into thirteen se- 
parate charges, the chief of which were, that 
Buckingham had bought for money the posts of 
High Admiral and Warden of the Cinque Ports; 
had invested himself with several of the highest * 
offices of the state which had not before been held 
by one individual; had culpably neglected the 
guarding of the seas, and suffered the trade of the 
country to fall to ruin ; had illegally detained, /for 
his private profit, a French ship, and so provoked 
the French king* to make reprisals on English 
merchants ; had extorted 10,000/. from the East 
India Company ; had put a squadron of English 
ships into the hands of the French king to be em- 
ployed against the Protestants of Rochelle; had 
sold places of judicature ; had procured honours 
and wealth for his poor kindred ; had committed 
jnaftersation in the Treasury ; and had presumed 
to apply a plaster and give a drink to the late 

* Kush worth.— Whitelock. 


king on his death-bed against^ the orders of the 
physicians. The eight managers for the Com- 
mons were, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Eliot, 
Serjeant Glanville, Selden, Whitelock, Pym, Her- 
bert, andWandesford. Digges spoke the prologue. 
After comparing the parliament to the universe, 
the lordB to the fixed stars, the commons to the 
lower world, the king to the glorious sun, he called 
Buckingham a comet — a prodigious comet — against 
whom, and his irregular ways, there were legal 
articles of charge to be delivered to their lordships. 
He then entered upon the articles of the impeach- 
ment ; and, when he had done, Glanville, Selden, 
and Pym spoke in detail upon the several charges. 
Sir John Eliot delivered the epilogue to the iinpeaqb- 
meht. He compared the inward character of the 
duke’s mind to the beast called by the ancients 
stellionatus ;* a beast so blurred, so spotted, so 
full of foul lines, that they knew not what to make 
of it. “You have seen his power,” continticd the 
orator, “and some I fear have felt it. You have 
known his practice, and heard the effects. ... I 
can hardly find him a parallel ; none so like him 
as Sejanus, thus described by Tacitus, audax, 
sui obierjens , in alios criminatory juxta adu- 
lator et superbus For bis pride and 

Battery it is noted of Sejanus that he did clt - 
elites suos provinciis adornare : doth not this 
man the like? Ask England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and they will tell you. Scjnnus’s pride 
was so excessive, as Tacitus saith, he neglected 
all counsel, mixed his business and service with 
the prince, and was often styled imperatons laho- 
rum socius. My lords, I have done ; you see the 
man: by him came all the evils; in him we find 
the cause; in him we expect the remedies; and 
to this we met your lordships in conference.” 
During these vehement speeches Buckingham 
jeered and fleered, showing that lie had more con- 
fidence in the power of the king to protect than in 
that of the parliament to punish him. Sir Dudley 
Digges, or Serjeant Glanville, was so provoked by 
bis insolence, that, turning to the duke, he ex- 
claimed, “My lord, do you jeer me ? — are these 
things to be jeered at ? My lord, I can show you 
wherf a man of a greater blood than your lordship, 
as high in place and power, and as deep in the 
favour of the king as you, hath been hanged for 
as small a crime as the least of these articles con- 
tain. ”t Sir John Eliot’s quotations from Tacitus 
stung to the quick. For Buckingham to be a 
Sejanus the king must be a Tiberius — the infer- 
ence w r as inevitable ; and Charles, besides, knew 
that, in the charge about the 'plaster and the 
posset, it was meant that the late king had met 
with foul play, — a horrible, and, as we believe, an 
unfounded suspicion, which obtained among the 
people both before and long after this impeach- 
ment. He resolved to take vengeance on Eliot 
and Sir Dudley Digges : two days after they were 

* The name of the animal alluded to in stellio ; from which seems 
to have been formed the legal term steUionatus, meaning any nonde- 
script or undefined crime. 

f Meade, 
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called out of the ?Iouse, as if the king had sent 
for them, and were carried to the Tower by water, 
it being given out that their arrest was for high 
treason. As soon as the news was carried into 
the House, there was a cry of “ Rise ! rise ! rise !” 
which Mr. Pym not well understanding, stood up, 
and began to insinuate an exhortation to patience 
and wisdom. Whereunto one Walters replied that 
he seemed to mistake the voice of the , House, 
which, as he understood, had no other meaning 
but that it was time to rise and go to dinner. The 
House, however, was greatly incensed. Pym, 
no doubt, had seen already that there would be a 
rising in arms. Charles, in the meanwhile, hur- 
ried to the House of Lords in a fury, not merely 
to complain of the insult oifered to himself, *hut 
also to interpose rhis regis between Buckingham 
and his accusers* “1 have thought fit,* 5 said he, 
“to punish some insolent speeches lately spoken. 

I liavfc been too remiss, hitherto, in punishing 
such speeches as concern myself; not that I was 
greedy of their monies, hut that Buckingham, 
through liis importunity, would not sutler me to 
take notice of them, lest he might he thought to 
have set me on, that he might come the forwarder 
to liia trial. And to approve his innoccncy as 
touching the matters against him, I myself can be 
a witness to clear him in every one of them.’* 
While the king delivered this speech to the Lords, 
Buckingham, who ought to have been in the 
Tower, or at the least in custody of the Black Rod, 
stood confidently by his side. But, again, they 
were both foiled by the high spirit of the Com- 
mons, who debated with closed doors on the vio- 
lation of their privileges, and came to the reso- 
lution to stay all business till satisfaction were 
given. In a few days Charles was fain to release 
Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot, who re- 
turned to their seats in the House, which voted 
that they had not exceeded the commission intrusted 
to them.t 

Just at this moment the chancellorship of the 
University of Cambridge fell vacant, and Charles 
resolved that the high honour — as it was esteemed 
— should be conferred on the favourite, who was 
lying under twq impeachments and branded by 
the people. The Earl of Suffolk died at two 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday; on Monday,' 
about noon, as soon as the news of his death had 
reached Cambridge, Dr. Wilson, chaplain to my 
Lord Bishop of London (Montaigne) arrived there 
without any letter, but with* a message from his 
lordship that they should choose the duke, such 
being his majesty’s desire and pleasure. In the 

* Thai industrious collfctor and transmitter of nows, Meade, who 
evidently drew his information from near sources, writes, on the 13th 
of May, — *• His majesty's aflection no whit abates towards him, but 
seems rather to increase. Lord help us; — what will come of these 
things ? The distraction Is great, and of great consequence ; and, 
unless God' shows the way out, wo are hut In 111 case. Domine, 
Miserere! The duke being iu the bed-chamber, private with tho 
king, bis majesty was overheard *( a ® they talk) to use these words 
* What can 1 do more ? 1 lime engaged mine honour to| mine uncle 
<d' Denmark und other prince*. 1 have, in manner, lost the love of 
my subjects. And what wonld’at thou have me do?’ Whence some 
think the duke moved the king to dissolve the parliament,” 

f J uurnuls. — lluihworth.— l’arl. Hist, 

VOL. III. 


emulation which had being going on for pre- 
eminence in the arts of flattery, subserviency, and 
baseness,* the leaders of the two universities seem 
to have won the prize, or to have shared it with 
the bishops and court divines. The heads of the 
colleges met immediately after sermon, wlien 
“this motion was urged by Dr. Wren, Dr. Maw, 
and two others, with great vehemency, and us it 
wer<j confidence of authority, so that the rest were 
either awed or persuaded ; and those that would 
not have the duke durst not venture to make 
further opposition, though they inclined to more 
advised council.” “ It was in vain,” continues 
Meade, (himself a fellow, and one that regarded the 
proceeding as a rare curiosity,) “ it was m vain to 
say that l)r. Wilson’s hare word from his lord was 
not sufficient testimony of his majesty’s pleasure, 
nor such as might he a ground of an act of such'* 
consequence that we should by this act prejudge 
the parliament ; that instead of patronage we 
sought for, we might bring a lasting scandal, and 
draw a general contempt and hatred upon the 
university, as men of most prostitute flattery ; that 
it would not he safe for us to engage ourselves in 
public differences ; that at least, to avoid the im- 
putation of folly and temerity in the doing, it would 
be wisdom to wait our full time of fourteen days, 
and not to precipitate the election. To this was 
answered, 1 The sooner the better, and more ac- 
ceptable.’ If we stayedto expect the event m par- 
liament, it would not be worth ‘ tiod-ha-mcrcy !’ ” 
Upon the news of this consultation and resolution 
of tlie heads, the fellows and younger members 
began to murmur, and to run to one another to 
complain, and to say that the heads hud no more 
to do with the election than any of them. They 
determined to set up a nobleman of themselves, 
and in their hurry selected Thomas Howard, 
Viscount Andover, recently created Earl of Berk- 
shire, who had no knowledge of the honour intended 
him. On Tuesday morning every head sent for 
his fellows, to persuade or force them to vote for 
the duke ; but, notwithstanding these endeavours, 
some of the fellows went publicly to canvass for 
the carl, and some more privily inquired how their 
friends and others were affected. “ But oA the same 
day, about dinner time, the Bishop of London in 
person, with Mr. Mason, my lord duke l s secretary, 
and Mr. Cozens, arrived with letters expressly 
signifying, in his majesty’s name, that his majesty 
would be well pleased if they chose the duke.” 
The* scene which followed among the colleges is 
full of meaning, — a key to the understanding of 
other manoeuvres. “My loM bishop labours, 
Mr. Mason visits for his lord,* Mr. Cozens for 
the most true patron of the clergy and of scholars. 
Masters belabour their fellows. Dr. Maw sends 
for his, one by one, to persuade them, some twice 
over. On Thursday morning (the day appointed 
for the election) he makes a large speech m the 
college chapel, that they would come off Ainop- 
mously : when the school-bell rung he' caused the 
college-bell also to ring as to an act, and alllhe fel- 
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lows to come into the hall and to attend him to the 
schools for the duke, that so they might win the 
honour to have accounted it their college act. Divers 
in town got hacknies, and fled to avoid importunity. 
Very many, some whole colleges, were gotten by 
their fearful masters, the bishops and others, to 
suspend, who otherwise were resolved against the 
duke, and kept away with much indignation : and 
yet, for all this stir, the duke carried it hut by 
three votes from my Lord Andover, whom we vo- 
luntarily set up against him, without any motion 
on his behalf, yea, without his knowledge. You 
will not believe how they triumphed (I mean the 
masters above-named) when they had got it. Dr. 
Pash made his college e^oeed that night,” &c. There 
was only one doctor that, durst vote against the 
duke. Some of the fellows thought of questioning 
the legality of the election ; but they preferred 
their own ease, not knowing wnat mischief they 
might bring upon themselves. ‘“What will the 
parliament say to us ?” exclaims the narrator. 
The House of Commons did not leave him long in 
doubt; though it may he doubted whether, not- 
withstanding the grossness of the provocation, they 
had any legal right to interfere. The^ made an 
order that their disapprobation should be conveyed 
to the university, and letters sent to fetch up the 
doctors to answer for it; but the king stopped 
them, and commanded them not to stir in this 
business, which belonged not to them, but to him- 
self* Buckingham gave Mr. Reading, who went 
to announce his election, a fine gold chain, a letter 
of thanks to the university from himself, another 
from the king, and two from the bishops who had 
been engaged in the business. The king’s letter, 
it was imagined, was “ purposely framed to stop all 
gaps if parliament should fall upon the heads.” It 
thanked the university for having followed his 
pleasure, as intimated to them by the Bishop of 
London ; and told them that he could not, in his 
princely nature, forbear to let them know how 
much they had made themselves partakers of his 
royal approbation ; “ and,” continued Charles, 
“ we shall ever conceive that an honour done to a 
person we favour is out of a loyal respect had unto 
ourself; and as we shall ever testify Buckingham 
worthy of this your election, so shall you find the 
fruit of it y for we have found him a faithful servant 
to our dear father of blessed memory, and our- 
self,” &c. In order that this letter might he 
generally known, it was publicly rea4 in the 
ftegents’ House.f ' 

The favourite had now been allowed some time 

* Meade’s Letter, in Sir Henry EUis.— Journals. — The Commons, 
however, would not cede the point without a struggle. They replied 
to the king's order, which was delivered to the House by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by a humble address : Charles repeated the 
prohibition, and, after some postponements, the subject w-os lost sight 
of, and then the hasty dissolution prevented further discussion. 

t Meade.— Buckingham’s letter was also lead in the same place. 
The favourite told them that there was nothing in the world lie held 
more dear than the good opinion of learned and holiest men, such as 
they vjjre ; that he could not attribute the honour they had done 
}pm to any desert of liis own, but tofthe respect they bore the sacred 
memory of his dead master, the king of scholars, and to his gracious 
master now living Cthat he would moiutam their chart ers, privileges , 
and immunities, See. 


to prepare his defence to the Commons’ impeach- 
ment, in doing which he had the assistance of Sir 
Nicholas Hyde. On the 8th of June, a week after 
his Cambridge election, he pose in the Lords with 
great grace and modesty, and began his reply. 
He affirmed that some of the accusations against 
him were grossly exaggerated; that others were 
altogether groundless : but his great argument' was, 
that he was only the servant of royalty — that all 
that he had done had been done in obedience either 
to the late or to the present r king. He confessed 
that he had purchased the post of Warden of the 
Cinque Ports ; but that he thought a very excusable 
offence, or no offence at all. When lie spoke to 
the charge relating to the delivery of the Vanguard 
and the merchant-ships to the French government, 
he hesitated, and then said though he could 
justify his own conduct in that particular, it -would 
be dangerous and improper for him to divulge 
secret reasons of state. lie pleaded an anticipa- 
tory pardon, which had been granted him by 
Charles on the 10th of February, or four days after 
the opening of the present .parliament, tic said, 
however, that it was his earnest wish to go through 
a regular trial. But, on the very next day, the 
king addressed the following message to the 
Speaker of the Commons : — u We hold it neces- 
sary, by these our letters, to give them this our 
last and final admonition, and to let them know 
that we shall account all further delays and ex- 
cuses to he express denials ; and therefore we will 
and require you to signify unto them that we do 
expect that they do forthwith bring in their lull of 
subsidy to he passed without delay 01 condition , 
so as it may fully pass the House by the end of 
next week at furthest; which, if they -do not, it 
will force us to take other resolutions.” The 
Commons, who had been all along resolute that 
a reform of abuses and the dismissal of Buck- 
ingham should precede their hill of subsidy, drew 
up a declaration which they meant to present to 
the king in a body; but, while the business was 
still mider discussion, they were suddenly sum- 
moned to attend his majesty in the House of Lords. 
Knowing what this signified, they took their decla- 
ration, which had been hastily drawn up, with 
them. Instead of tlie king, they found his com- 
missioners for the dissolution of parliament. The 
Speaker held up his paper and proclaimed its con- 
tents, the most important of which was a humble 
petition to his majesty for the removal of the fa- 
vourite from access to his royal presence. The 
Lords, foreseeing much mischief, implored Charles 
for a short delay : his answer was*, “ No, not for a 
minute.”* Thus ended, on the 15th of June, 
1626, his second parliament. Before they retired 
to their homes, to await in patience to see what 
the assumed divine right would do for the king 
without their vote of supplies, the Commons took 
care to disperse their declaration or remonstrance. 
The paper w r as calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion on the popular mind. The king replied, by a 

* Rush worth.— Pari, Hist. 
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counter declaration,* an excusable measure, though doubfing the veracity and good faith of Charles 

his paper contained many equivocations and some and Buckingham, who still seemed one and indi- 
falsehoods: but, not resting here, he, by a procla- visible. Many who had refused to contribute 

miition, commanded all persons having a copy or to the loan were visited by all the vengeance 

noteB of the Commons’ paper to bum the same, of absolutism : the rich were imprisoned — $Jie 

under pain of bis indignation. Immediately . poorer sorts sent to serve in the army or navy; 
after the dissolution the Earl of Arundel was con- nor would Charles in any one instance step 

lined in his own house, and the Earl of Bristol was between the severity of his agents And their victims, 

sent to the Tower. Having taken this petty ven- In the list of the sufferers are the illustrious 

gcance, Charles and *his favourite devoted their names of Sir John Eliot and Mr. John Hampden.* 

whole attention to the raising of money by illegal Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Straf- 

menns. A warrant was issued under the great (ford, who began his political career as a reformer 

seal for levying duties on all imports and exports ; and patriot, was also imprisoned. The poor — the 


the trade in fines for religion was revived with 
more vigour than ever; a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the arrears due by the Catholics, to 
compound with them for immediate payments, and 
to secure regular re turns of this odious kind of 
revenue ; another commission was appointed to 
manage* the extensive crown lands, ana to improve 
in various ways the rents derived from them ; 
fresh privy seals for loans were issticd to the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and merchants; and a demand for 
120,000/. was made upon the city of London. 
Moreover, London and the seaport towns were 
commanded to furnish ships for the defence of the 
coast and the protection of commerce in the narrow 
seas; and tin* lords- lieutenants of counties were 
ordered to muster troops to be ready to meet insur- 
rection at home or invasion from abroad. But 
all these minor resources of despotism were insuffi- 
cient to supply the vacuum in the royal treasury, 
and Charles presently proceeded to the extreme 
measure of a forced loan on a grand scale. The 
members of the Protestant alliance had reaped 
nothing but disgrace and loss from their connexion 
with him and his unfortunate brother-in-law the 
Palatine. His uncle, the King of Denmark, w f as 
completely routed on the 27th of August, and 
driven behind the Elbe by the Imperialists under 
Count Tilly; and not only the cause of the Pala- 
tine, hut also the cause of Protestantism in Ger- 
many, seemed desperate. The council impudently 
pretended that parliament was not called together 
at this crisis only because the urgency of the case 
would not allow # time for tbeir assembling and 
deliberating; and, therefore, a general loan was 
exacted, and each individual was called upon to 
contribute according to his rating in the last sub- 
sidy. Commissioners were let loose upon the land 
with hooks and registers, and most tyrannical in- 
structions of the king’s and the council’s making. 
They were to examine upon oath all those that 
refused their money, as to the motives of their 
conduct, and the persons who advised them to 
it ; and the individuals so examined were to he 
charged upon their allegiance never to divulge 
what might pass between them and the commis- 
sioners. The money, it was said, would all he 
paid back by the king to his loving subjects out of 
the next subsidies voted by parliament ; but people 
knew not when the king and parliament would 
agree, and they had [already ample grounds for 


victims too obscure to he named — suffered most ; 
but their wrongs equally with those of the greater 
patriots helped to swell the detestation of despotism, 
and to purchase the liberties which we enjoy. In 
several towns the tradespeople made a bold resist- 
ance. In Chelmsford “ six poor tradesmen stood 
out stiffly, notwithstanding the many threats and pro- 
mises made thom.”f In London even the rabble 
understood the great constitutional principle, and 
they shout&f in the avenues of the court, “A parlia- 
ment ! a parliament 1 No parliament, no money !” 
Any opposition or lukewarmness on the part of a 
crown officer or any servant of government en- 
sured his disgrace and dismissal. Sir Randolph 
Crew, the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
was removed for tc showing no zeal, and his place 
was given to Sir Nicholas Hyde, who had assisted 
Buckingham in his defence.”} We believe that 
there were not many sufferers of this cluss. The 
lawyers aad judges, however, subservient as they 
were, were patriots compared to the bishops and 
the high church party. Laud, whom Charles had 
translated on the 20th of June, 1026, from the 
see of St. David’s to that of Bath and Wells, drew 
up a set of instructions, in the king’s name, to the 
clergy, who were enjoined to preach the merits of 
lending or giving money without authority qf 
parliament, and to make those merits appear as 
essential to salvation. To remove any doubt os 
to his approbation of a confederacy or league of 
church and state against parliament and the 
people, Laud expressly avowed it in the preamble 
to these instructions^ Forthwith the pulpits re- 
» sounded with tllis' exchequer preaching, and the 
established clergy tried to outstrip one another in 
a race whose goal was marked by a mitre. Dr. 
Roger Mainwaring, one of the king’s chaplains, 
delivered two sermons highly against the power^of 
parliament before the king and court at Whitehall, 
proclaiming and attempting to ^irove by texts of 
scripture, that the sovereign was not hound to 
keep and observe the laws of the realm ; that par- 
liament was an inferior sort of council ; that the 
royal will was enough for the imposing of taxes ; 
and that any disobedience or refusal to pay money 
for his use would assuredly be punished in the 

* Rush worth. — Whitelock.'' 

i Strafford Capers. 

t RuBliworth.— Whitelock «aya tho chief juBtiee, not (favouring the 
loan, wai put nut of hit place. 

$ Ilejlin’a Life of Laud., 
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next world. Robert Sibthorp, vicar of Brackley, 
who was tired of the obscure life of a country par- 
son and longing after promotion, went, if pos- 
sible, beyond Dr. Mainwaring. In an assize 
sermon, preached at Northampton, upon the text 
— * Render, therefore, to all their dues”* — he told 
the people that, even if the prince, the anointed 
of the lord, should command a thing contrary to 
the laws of God or of nature, still the subjects 
were bound to submit to the punishment, only 
praying secretly that Heaven might turn the 
prince from the error of his ways, but offering no 
resistance, no railing, no reviling — nothing but a 
passive obedience. His great proof for all this 
was a verse in the. Book of Ecclesiastes : — 
“ Where the word of a king is, there is power ; 
and who may say unto him, what doest thou ?”f 
M Not satisfied with merely preaching this sermon, 
Sibthorp determined to print it under the title of 
* Apostolic Obedience. 1 Here a licence was ne- 
cessary, and an application was made for one to 
the primate. Abbot, notwithstanding the king’s 
orders, absolutely refused to grant the licence or 
declare that the precious stuff was orthodox. 
Hereupon Abbot was suspended, and confined to 
a country-house in Kent ; his functions were en- 
trusted to a commission; and Laud, who was one 
of the commissioners, licensed the sermon. This 
rising churchman, who, if wc may believe Abbot 
and others, was “ the only inward counsellor” with 
Buckingham, received the new promotion of dean 
of the Chapel Royal. Dr. Roger Mainwaring, 
like Montague, got a bishopric ; Sibthorp was not 
quite so fortunate — for lie could obtain only a 
chaplainship in ordinary to his majesty, a stall in 
Peterborough, and the rectory of Burton Latimer, 
in Northamptonshire.! For twenty \ ears the high 
church party had been labouring hard for despot- 
ism, hut their system only drove people the faster 
into the ranks of their opponents, the Puritans; 
and these last proceedings tended wonderfully to 
convince men’s minds that the bishops, and priests, 
deacons, and other ministers, were the creatures 
of the court, the instinctive enemies of all who 
cherished the ancient liberties of the land, and 
who contemplated the extension of those liberties 
and their establishment upon a broader and 
sounder foundation. Thus many men of mark 
who had no love for the more fanatic notions of 
the Puritans, and no decided aversion to the creed 
and ceremonies of the church by law established, 
arPayed themselves against the whole hierarchy, 
and prepared to make the Puritan fanaticism a 
4 sharp sword againSt civil tyranny. 

In the mean time, while clouds were gathering 
abroad, Charles had nothing but storms in his 
own house. These latter he attributed entirely, 
not to his wife’s natural temper, but to the in- 

• Roman*, ch. J3, v. 7« 

' t Eccles, 8. iv. 

tRiuJiworth.— Hcyliu.—' That honest Puritan, old Andrew Marvell, 
wys orM aim* firing aud Sibthorp, "#They were exceedingly pragma- 
tienl, intolerably ambitious, and so desperately proud, that scarcely 
anv gentleman might come near the tail of their mules /food, 
Athenai Qxonmses. 


fluence of the French people about her. At last, 
seeing that, they would not he gone unless they 
were forced away, and being less delicate than 
formerly about the French court, he came to mi 
unalterable decision. One fine summer afternoon 
he passed, apparently without being announced, 
into the queen’s side of the house, u and, finding 
some Frenchmen, her servants, unreverontly 
dancing and curvetting in her presence, took her 
by the hand, and led her into his lodgings, lock- 
ing the door after him, and shutting out all save 
only the queen. Presently upon this, my Lord 
Conway called forth the French bishop and others 
of that clergy into St. James’s Park, where he 
told them the king’s pleasure was, all her majes- 
ty’s servants of that nation, men and women, young 
and old, should depart the kingdom ; together 
with the reasons that enforced his majesty so to 
do. The bishop stood much upon it, that, being 
in the nature of an ambassador, he could 'hot go 
unless the king his master should command him ; 
but he was told again, that the king his master 
had nothing to do here in England, and that if he 
were unwilling to go, England would find force 
enough to convey him hence.”* Having brought 
the bishop to reason, my Lord Conway, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller, went 
into the queen’s apartments, and told all the 
French that w r ere there that it was his majesty’s 
pleasure they should all depart thence to Somerset 
House, there to remain away from the queen till 
further orders: “ The women howled and lamented 
as if they had been going to execution, but all m 
vain, for the yeomen of the guard, by that lord’s 
appointment, thrust them and all their country- 
folks out of the queen’s lodgings, and locked the 
doors after them. It is said also the queen, when 
she understood the design, grew very impatient, 
and broke the glass windows with her fist ; but 
since, I hear, her rage is appeased, and the king 
and she, since they went together to Nonsuch, 
have been very jocund together. The same day, 
the French being all at Somerset House, the king 
(as I have heard some to affirm) went thither And 
made a speech to them to this purpose ; — that he 
hoped the good king, Jus brother, of France, would 
not take amiss what he had done ; for the French, 
he said, (particular persons he would not tax,) had 
occasioned many jars and discontents between the 
queen and him ; such, indeed, as longer were in- 
sufferable. Fie ]) rayed them, therefore, to pardon 
him, if he sought Iub own ease and safety; and 
said, moreover, that he had given order to his 
treasurer to reward every one of them for their 
year’s service. So the next morning, being Tues- 
day, 'jhere was distributed among them eleven 
thousand pounds in money, and about twenty 
thousand pounds worth of jewels.”t Two of the 
queen’s women-servants — her nurse, and one that 
had used to dress her — and some dozen others of 

• Letter from John Pory to Meade, in Ellis. 

• Id. The amount actually given wag not so great by 8328/. The 
list of the individuals aud of the sums severally received by them is 
preserved in one of the Harlelan MSS., aud is given by Sir H, Lillis, 
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the inferior sort,* as cooks, bakers, &c., were 
allowed to remain : all the rest were shipped at 
Dover a week after. It appears that Bucking- 
ham executed the high commission, which was not 
unattended with difficulty, of getting them out of 
London ; for on the 7th of August the king, who 
was at Oaking, wrote entirely witli his own royal 
hand the following letter: “ Steenie, I have re- 
ceived your letter by Dick Graeme ; this is my 
answer. I command you to send all the French 
away to-morrow outbf the town. If you can, by 
fair means (but stick not long in disputing), 
otherwavs force them away, driving them away 
like so many wild beasts until ye have shipped 
them ; and so the devd go with them. Let me 
hear no answer, but of the performance of my 
command. So I r#st, &c.”* Some time before 
the scene at Whitehall, four new ladies of the 
(juecu’s bedchamber, all English, had been sworn. 
The liM of these was the Duchess of Buckingham, 
who is supposed to have contributed to the crisis. 
Charles immediately dispatched Sir Dudley Carle- 
Ion to Baris, to explain away and justify his breach 
of the marriage treaty. Louis, his mother Maria 
de’ Medici, his minister Richelieu, all gave Carle- 
ton a very cold reception. There was even a talk 
of avenging the wrongs of Henrietta Maria by a 
recourse to arms : hut Richelieu hud already wars 
enough on his hands ; and in the month of Sep- 
tember they sent the gallant, witty, splendid, and 
profligate Marshal de Bassompierre to England, 
as special ambassador, to set it all right. The 
marshal was very -courteously received by Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Dorset, and other courtiers; 
but (diaries sent his master of the ceremonies, Sir 
Lewis Lcwkenor, to tell him that lie must immedi- 
ately send back to France Father Saucy of the 
Oratory, whom he bad brought with him. Bas- 
sompierre absolutely refused, saying that the priest 
was his own confessor, and that the king had 
nothing to do with Jus family. Two days after 
this, Buckingham waited upon the marshal, telling 
him that the king desired to know beforehand 
what lie purposed saying to him ; that his ma- 
jesty insisted that he should not speak to him 
about any business, for otherwise he would not 
give him an audfience. Thd marshal, an expe- 
rienced diplomatist, told the favourite that the 
king his master should know what he hud to say 
from his own mouth, and that it was not the cus- 
tom to limit an ambassador in what he had to re- 
present to the sovereign to whom he was sent, and 
that if Charles did not wish to see him, he was quite 
ready to go bade. Buckingham, who understood 
enough of this kind of business to know that he had 
delivered an absurd message, swore to the marshal 
that the only reason which induced the king to take 
this course was, that he could not help putting 
himself into a fury in treating the matters in dis- 
pute — which would not be decent in the chair of 
slate, in the presence of the chief personages of the 
kingdom; and, moreover, his majesty feared that 

* Sir II. Ellis, Collect, of Letters. 


the queen his wife, incensed at the dismissal of her 
servants, might commit some extravagance, and 
cry in sight of every body.* At last it was agreed 
between the duke and the marshal, that the latter 
might keep what he had to say till the time of a 
private audience, which soon followed the public 
one. At the private audience Charles, as had 
been previously announced, put himself into a 
violent passion, and he treated the ambassador with 
great rudeness. The sum of his complaints against 
tiie expelled French household of his wife was, 
that they were intriguing and factious ; that they 
had maliciously endeavoured to estrange the 
queen’s affections from him, and insolently dis- 
posed her against the English language and nation. 
The king, at last, got so warm that he exclaimed, 
“ Why do you not execute your commission at 
once, and declare war against me?” “ I am not 
a herald to declare war, but a marshal of France, 
to make it when declared” — was the appropriate 
and dignified reply of the ready-witted ambassadoi. 
“ I witnessed there,” says Bassompierre, “ an in- 
stance of great boldness, not to say impudence, of 
the Duke of Buckingham, which was, that when 
he saw us the most heated, he ran up suddenly 
and threw himself between the king and me, say- 
ing, I am come to keep the peace between you 
two.” The favourite’s real object was, no doubt, 
to hear with his own ears everything that was said, 
but the marshal took off his hat, and considered 
that it was no longer an audience, but a private con- 
versation ; and lie would neither put on his hat to 
represent his sovereign, nor return to his business, 
till Buckingham wns gone. The reproof was two- 
edged — for the arrogant minion, as usual, had 
kept his own hat on in the presence of royalty. 
Buckingham afterwards had several long inter- 
views [in private with Bassompierre, a principal 
object of them being to induce the marshal to 
attempt to remove the obstacles which barred his 
journey to Paris, and his casting himself again at 
the young queen's feet. The ambassador had 
several audiences of her English majesty ; but one 
day when he was with her, Charles entered, upon 
which she picked a quarrel. The king took him 
away to his own chamber, where he ma^e many 
complaints of his wife, who was furious against 
Buckingham. All this was not very, dignified ; 
but there was more that was less so. Bassom- 
pierre was requested to reconcile her majesty to 
the favourite ; and he conducted Buckingham to 
her, when peace was made between them, which 
the ambassador had brought about with infinite 
trouble. And then the king wont in and was ie- 
conciled with her, and caressed her very much,' 
thanking Bussompierre for reconciling the duke 
and his wife. The favourites head still running 
on his mad amour, he was ready to betray his 
trust, to do anything to get back to the French 
court, through the means of the gallant marshal, 
who was familiar with |dl kinds of royal intr’gues, 
and who, very probably, to serve his purpose pr<J- 

* Awbusgades de Basiompierre. 
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mised him what he wished. lie secretly <told 
Bassompierrc that the answer which Charles and 
his council proposed to give him was good for 
nothing, but that he should not be uneasy thereat, 
but reply stoutly; and afterwards he (Bucking- 
hanfj would make it all up to his satisfaction. 
The marshal, acting according to this prompting, 
complained of the answer, and spake with great 
vehemence to the council for a full hour * 

The French court had complained, through its 
ambassador, as well of the general infraction of the 
promises made by Charles and his father of a full 
toleration, as of the treatment of the queen and her 
domestics; and it had also requested his majesty 
the king of Great Britain to ordain a better and 
more moderate usage of his subjects professing the 
Catholic Apostolical Roman religion. The English 
Council, at the very moment whci> the Catholics 
were being disarmed, fined, imprisoned, and made 
to compound with the sacrifice of their property 
for the privilege, not to profess their religion openly, 
but to live in England, insisted that there was no 
persecution, no infraction of the treaty upon that 
point. They boasted that his present majesty had 
made no new laws against the Catholics, and that 
he had not allowed one drop of blood to he spilt, 
either of jesuit, priest, or other Roman Catholic 
since his accession.. They could not deny that 
Charles and his father had allowed the French court 
to interfere in the religion and government of the 
nation ; they admitted all the articles of the mar- 
riage-treaty, which had been confirmed by Charles 
since his accession, but they pretended that all the 
religious part of that treaty was simply a matter of 
form to satisfy the Roman Catholic party of France, 
and the pope, who might otherwise have withheld 
the necessary dispensation. When statesmen 
could make treaties and speak of them a few 
months after in this manner, national agreements 
were no better than so much dirty paper. The 
English council then turned the tables upon the 
French, who had not been more honest, but who 
had taken good care not to commit themselves, as 
the English court had done, by signing treaties and 
specific clauses. It was alleged that King Louis 
had solemnly promised, as a sequel to the marriage 
of his sister, to convert his alliance with England 
into an alliance offensive and defensive, — to co- 
operate with arms and money for the recovery of 
the palatinate, — to allow Count Mansfeldt to land 
at Calais, with free permission on all occasions to 
mift-ch, take up quarters in France or re-embark,*— 
and to assist Mansfeldt, the King of Denmark, 
£nd the Protestant # princes*of Germany ; and the 
council maintained that none of these promises had 
been kept, and that hence numerous disasters had 
befallen the friends, relations, and allies of King 
Charles. They also accused Louis of not con- 
forming to the articles he had entered into with 
the Huguenots, and particularly those of Rochelle, 
v^ho Had consented to accept them by the friendly 

* In the evening the duke sent to'toll him that the king had told 
him that his design was. after all, .to send him buck well satisfied.— 
Amlxmades de Butwmpierre. 
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interposition of King Charles , ’'and they asserted 
that his majesty considered himself hound, not 
only by the prayers of the party interested and the 
confidence they reposed in him, but also by the 
feelings and opinions of the world at large, to im- 
portune his brother-in-law to observe this compact 
with his Protestant subjects. On the other great 
point the council admitted that it was expressly 
promised in the treaty of marriage that Madame 
Henrietta Maria and all her household should 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion, and that 
all her servants and officers should be French 
Roman Catholics, selected by his most Christian 
majesty ; but they insisted that neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the agreement had been violated, 
for, though the French had been sent hack, it was 
not as Catholics, hut as offenders who had dis- 
turbed the affairs of the kingdom and the domestic 
government of his majesty’s house. They then 
asserted, as proofs, several flagrant cases, ofSvhich 
the following are the most important: — 1. That 
the bishop and his priests lmd created factions and 
dissensions, — excited fear and mistrust in the Pro- 
testants, — encouraged the Catholics, and even in- 
stigated the disaffected in parliament. 2. That 
some of the French had lent their names to others 
for thepurpose of taking houses in the fields, where, 
under their protection, priests had their retreat and 
performed their masses, &e. 3. That they had con- 
verted the queen’s own lodgings into a place of ren- 
dezvous for jesuits and fugitives, and a place of 
security for the persons, property, and papers of 
such as had violated the laws. 4. That they had 
laboured to create in the gentle mind of the queen 
a repugnance to all that his majesty desired or 
ordered, even to what he did for the honour of his 
dignity, and for the comfort and establishment of 
his household, and had avowedly fomented discords 
between their majesties as a thing essential to the 
welfare of their church. 5. That they had sub- 
jected the person of the queen to the rules of, as it 
were, monastic obedience, in order to oblige her 
to do many base and servile acts, which were not 
only unworthy of the majesty of a queen, but also 
very dangerous to her health. 6. That they had 
abused the influence which they jjad acquired over 
the tenderness and religious mind of her majesty, 
so far as to lead her a long way on foot, through a 
park, the gates of which had been* expressly 
ordered by the Count de Tilliers to be kept open, 
to go in devotion to a place (Tyburn) where it had 
been the custom to execute the most infamous 
malefactors and criminals of all sorts, exposed on 
the entrance of a high road ; an act not only of 
shame and mockery towards the queen, but of 
reproach and calumny of the king’s predecessors of 
glorious memory, as accusing them of tyranny in 
having put to death innocent persons, whom these 
people look upon as martyrs ; although, on the 
contrary, not one of them had been executed on 
account of religion, but for high treason.* 1. That 

• " The rest of that cleTgy were the most superstitions, turbulent, 
and jeBuited priests that could be found in all France, very fit to 
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King Charles havfng borne with them long, and 
admonished them in the vain hope of amendment, 
and being most anxious to preserve a good under- 
standing and friendship with his dear brother, he 
had commissioned the Duke of Buckingham to go 
from Holland into France, to give full informa- 
tion in these matters, conceiving the duke, who 
had contributed so much to the accomplishment 
of the marriage, to be the most proper agent ; but 
that this journey had been prevented by the inti- 
mation which was given to the duke that the King 
of France was averse to it. Bassompierre de- 
fended as best he could, and without any scru- 
pulous adherence to truth, the political conduct of 
his own court ; and he then spoke for the ex- 
pelled French attendants, palliating or denying 
altogether the charts brought against them. With 
respect to the procession to Tyburn and the prayers 
ottered there, he told the council he knew very 
well that they themselves did not believe that 
story which they wished to make other people 
believe. It was true, he said, that the Queen of 
Great Britain, by permission of the king her hus- 
band, kept her jubilee in the chapel of the Fathers 
of the Oratory at St. James’s; and after her de- 
votions, which terminated with vespers, she went 
in the cool of the evening to promenade *in St. 
James’s Park, and thence to Ilyde Park, as she 
hud often done before, but that she did not go m 
procession,’ nor say any prayers, nor kneel, nor 
approach the gibbet within fifty paces. But, not 
satisfied with this denial, lie ottered to justify the 
fact, or rather that part of it which related to 
praying for those who had suffered at Tyburn, if 
it hud taken place. “ Whatever criminal,” said 
Bassompierre, “ may have been executed there 
was^ condemned to death, but not to damnation, 
and it has never been forbidden to pray to God 
for such persons. You tell me that it is a blaming 
of the memory of the kings who made them die; 
on the contrary, I applaud the justice of those 
Kings, and implore the "mercy of the King of 
kings that he may be satisfied with the bodily 
death, and paidon, through our prayers and inter- 
cessions, the immortal soul, over which the justice 
and mercy of the kings of this world have neither 
power nor effect. In conclusion, l formally deny 
that this action has been committed, and offer to 
prove tbat4hey would have done well if they had 
committed it.” In the cud of all, Charles conceded 
that his wife should have one French bishop and 

make firebrands of sedition in a foreign state, so that his majehly, bo 
loiitf as he «ave them entertainment, did but nourish bo innuy wpeis 
in his bosom. Nay, tWeir msolencies towards the queen were not to 

bo endured, for besides that those kuuves would, byway of 

confession, interroRftte her majesty . 

. . . . ; and, no longer ago lhau upon St, James's Day lust, 

those hypocritical dogs made the poor queen to walk afoot (some 
mill barefoot) from her house at St. James’s to the gallows ut 
Ttburu, thereby to honour the saint of the day in visiting that holy 
place, where no many martyrs (forsooth) had shed their blood in 
defence of the Catholic cause. Had they not also made her to dabble 
in the dirt in a foul morning from Somerset House to St. James’s, her 
Lueiferinu confessor riding ulong by her in his coach ! Yea, they 
hate made her to go barefoot, to spin, to cat her meat out of tryne 
(wooden) dishes, to W'ait at the table and serve her servants, with 
many other udiculous aud absurd penances,” In this account, con- 
tained in Pory’s letter (of 5th July, 1626) to Meade, the to is no 
doubt considerable oxaeueratian. 


twelve French priests (none of them to he jesuits), . 
two French ladies of the bed-chamber, and three 
French femmes de chambre , a laundress, a dear- 
starcher, two physicians, one apothecary, a surgeon, 
a lord chamberlain, an equerry, a secretary a 
gentleman usher, three valets, cooks at discretion, 
two chapels, ten musicians, a burying-ground, and 
the particular glory of giving freedom to a certain 
number of, English priests detained in piison. 
Bassompierre left London with sixteen English 
priests included iti his numerous retinue. Buck- 
ingham followed him on his road to talk about Ins 
own expedition to Paris, but the marshal now 
persuaded him to break off or delay that journey. 
As soon as Bassompierre* arrived at Paris, he 
found (what he knew very well before) that the 
coming of the Duke of Buckingham was not 
agreeable ; and the queen herself desired him to 
write and let him know that he should desist from 
it * 

It has been generally admitted by historians — 
and we see slight ground for questioning the re- 
ceived opinion*— that from this moment Bucking- 
ham, who had been heard to swear that be would 
go into France again in spite of King Louis — as 
an enemy it' they would not admit him as a friend — 
determined at all hazards to force a war with 
France upon his master, who had not the means of 
honourably supporting the war in which he was 
already engaged with Spain. It is true that there 
had been many previous causes of difference 
between the two courts, — that there had been 
seizures of ships and merchandise on both sides, — 
and that Soubise and other Huguenot agents had 
been received at St. James’s, to the great vexation 
and rage of the French court, while Montague and 
other English agents had been dispatched to Ro- 
chelle and the places occupied by the French Pro- 
testants. But it was not till this critical juncture 
that Charles gave Soubise a royal commission to 
levy men and ships under pretext of their being 
employed against Spain, f 

The relief of the Rochellers — the support of the 
Protestant cause in France, — had ever been an ob- 
ject near to the hearts of the English people ; and it 
is pretty safe to conjecture that, among the* motives 
that drove Charles and the favourite into this rash 
1 war was a glimmering of hope that they might 
thereby recover the short popularity they had 
enjoyed during the last parliament of King James. 
By the month of May (1 627) they had collected a 
fleet of a hundred sail, giving out that it was ?n- 
tended to chastise the Spaniards and retrieve the 
honour lost on the Isla de Leon. Buckingham,* 
w ho, it appears, attributed that failure to the cir- 
cumstance of his not having personally com- 
manded, resolved to go with the present expedition 
as high admiral and generalissimo. This sell- 
confident, vain-glorious man had no knowledge or 
experience of the art of war : he had never scon a 
gun fired except on parade or in a salute, and In* 
high presumption made him despise the advice 

* AmbusBades de Bassompierre. f llymcr, 
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and guidance of others. But as if this wcr£ not 
enough to ensure fresh defeat and disgrace, he 
went to sea without any concert or understanding 
with those with whom he was to act. Leaving 
Portsmouth on the 27th of June, with his hundred 
ships and seven thousand land troops, who knew 
not whither they were going, he came to anchor 
off Rochelle on the 11th of July. There lie 
expected to he received with open arms, hut the 
Rochellers refused to admit him into their town, 
and advised him to go and make himself master 
of the Isle of Rht$, in the neighbourhood, which 
the Huguenots had possessed some time and then 
surrendered to their king. On the following day 
he landed a part of hiS army under the fire of his 
ships, and defeated a small French force com- 
, manded by Thoiraa, the governor of the island, 
who was taken completely by surprise. Buck- 
ingham then wasted four or five days in landing 
the rest of his troops, or in doing nothing. Thoiras 
employed this precious time in conveying all the 
wine and provisions from the town of St. Martin 
into the strong fortress, and in improving the 
defences of the castle. When Buckingham moved, 
instead of taking the Fort of La Prdc, which then 
might easily have been done, he turned it and left 
it in his rear. He poured his troops into the hare 
and empty town ol St. Martin ; hut the citadel, 
strongly placed on a rock, filled the minds of 
those who knew something about war with serious 

X rehensions. Sir John Burrough, a general 

;er who had earned experience in the wars 
and sieges of the Low Countries, maintained that 
the place was almost impregnable. Buckingham, 
who had expected to take it by a coup dc main , 
now resolved upon a regular siege, the prepara- 
tions for which were much criticised by Burrough. 
A few days later a random shot removed this un- 
heeded and unwelcome remonstrant. On the 13th 
of August Charles wrote to felicitate (rather pre- 
maturely) the favourite upon his taking of Rhe, — 
to promise him more men — more provisions— more 
money — and to tell him to prosecute the war, and 
u by no means to he the fwst motioner of a treaty 
. . . ; but if the French court should offer, then 
to hearken, but not to believe too hastily. 5 ’* In the 
same letter the king spoke of a manifesto, which* 
Buckingham had prepared, to rouse all the French 
Protestants to arms. “I would wish you, 55 h§ 
says, “ to alter one point in it, that, whereas ye 
s£em to make the cause of religion the only reason 
that made me take arms, I would only leave you 
declare it the chief cause, you having no need to 
name'any other ; so that you may leave those of 
the religion to think what they will ; but I think 
it much inconvenient by a manifesto to he tied 
only to that cause of this war; for cases may 
happen to force me to go against my declaration 
(being penned so), which I should be loth should 
fa]JcOUt.”t The manifesto, when it went forth to 

* • Hardwieke State Papers. 

t Id. At the end of this letter is the following important para- 
graph,— important as showing how free the king considered himself 
ol' parliament. " l have set three main projects a foot (besides many 


the Huguenots, seconded by Sfiubisc, his brother 
the Duke of Rohan, and their stirring agents, pro- 
duced a much greater effect than Buckingham’s 
great guns were doing. In the south of Fraiihe 
the Protestants rose almost to a man, and the 
Rochellers, for the last time, openly raised the 
standard of revolt. Towards the end of August — 
for days and weeks went on without any impression 
being made upon the citadel — an attempt was 
made, or was said to have been made, upon the 
life of Buckingham by a French papist or jesuit, 
with a thick three-edged knife.* Notwithstanding 
Charles’s praise, that the duke was M a proficient in 
the trade of war which he had so happily begun, 5 * 
every part of the service was conducted wildly and 
at random. Even the fleet, which remained to pre- 
vent the landing of any Fr&ich reinforcements 
upon the island, did its duty so badly that, on the 
28tfe of September, a French flotilla broke through 
and revictualled the garrison of St. Martin, which 
must otherwise have surrendered for want of pro- 
visions. It is exceedingly probable that the Eng- 
lish fleet was serving without pay or the hope of 
getting their arrears ; for, before the sailing of the 
expedition, the sailors, clamouring for their wages, 
had taken his horses by the head and stopped the 
duke’s carriage in the streets of London. The 
army was quite Teady to lay the whole blame upon 
the navy, and to be gone; and the colonels of 
regiments signed a paper, which recommended the 
abandonment of the siege. Buckingham knew 
not whether lie should go or stay, changing his 
mind several times a-day. On the 1st of August 
the king wrote to apologise for his slowness, the 
cause whereof was the hardness of getting mari- 
ners and the Blow proceedings of the commissioners 
of the navy; but he assured the duke that his 
friend, the Earl uf Holland, should soon he with 
him ; and he thanked him for his stout heart in 
not leaving the siege and coming home.t Holland 
landed on the Island of Rhe on the 27th of 
October, with fifteen hundred men ; and the 
Rochellers sent a reinforcement of six or seven 
hundred. On the 6th of November the duke, who 
had not made a single breach, led his men to 
storm the hard rock% and walls of the citadel, where 
they were repulsed with loss at all points. He 
then turned to retreat to his ships ; hut this was 
no longer an easy operation ; Mar shal^Schom berg, 
with a considerable Frencli army, had thrown 
himself between the Duke and the fleet, and had 
put a strong corps and artillery into the fort of 
La Prec, which Buckingham had left in his rear. 

small) mint, increasing of tbe customs by imposing on the book of 
rates, and raising of a bank : the two first l shall certainly go 
speedily thiough withal} the lust is most difficult, but I have good 
hopes of it.” 

* Id. The very most was mode of this incident, as if to endear the 
favourite to all good Protestants. As soon as he eamo home covered 
with disgrace, a narrative waa published in a quarto pamphlet; and 
to make the thing more striking to vulgar minds, there was given in 
it a wood cut representing the identical thick three-edged knife. 

t Hnrdwieke Papers.— Charles tells Buckingham that he fears lest 
“some rascal may cast doubts in the army, as ill neglected von, 
which 1 imagine is likely enough to fall out, since some villains fiere 
stick not to divulge tt. ,r These hard terms, roscul,. villain, &c., are 
constantly flowing from the royal pen. ; 
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There was also to cross a narrow causeway, flanked 
on both sides with marshes and salt-pits, and now 
swept by Schomberg with a cross fire. Not a 
single precaution bad been taken, and nothing but 
the native courage of the men and their leader (for 
Buckingham himself was personally brave) pre- 
vented a surrender at discretion, or an absolute 
destruction. The English rushed like bull-dogs 
upon the cauieway ; and when they got beyond it, 
notwithstanding their frightful loss, they turned 
their faces towards the French, formed in good 
order, and offered them battle. But Schomberg, 
too glad to see them gone, declined the contest, 
and permitted them to rc-cmbark without offering 
them further molestation. The precious fruits of 
this expedition were the loss of half the English 
troops that had been engaged in it, and the speedy 
ruin of the Rocflellers and ''French Protestants. 
Charles, however, wrote to assure Buckingham 
that he, as$ general, had “done past expectation, 
and (if a man might say it) beyond possibility 
and that he, the king, was much comforted to see 
how nobly he had carried himself* The duke,* 
still loth to leave the French shore, and seeing no 
hope of doing aftything near Rochelle, where an 
immense army was concentrating under the com- 
mand of Louis’s brother, Gaston Duke of Orleans, 
conceived some very n’otable project upon that old 
jewel of the English crown, the city of Calais ; 
and his master had written to tell him that he 
much approved of that design, and would see him 
provided in all things necessary for the execution 
of it with all diligence ; “ and for secrecy,” added 

i '* Hardwkke Papers. 

VOL. III. 


Charles, “ I shall speak of it to nq living soul hut 
to Jack Epslic, whom I have sent for.”* But 
when the favourite counted his losses, he thought 
it better to^ give up this enterprise and return 
straight to England, where, as his master told him, 
he could not come sooner than welcome. And, in 
effect, when he arrived at the end of November, with 
a disgraced flag and a murmuring fleet, Charles 
received him with an increase rather than diminu- 
tion of affection and confidence, at which people 
lifted up their hands ; and some said that assuredly 
nothing but death would part the king and this 
minister. The nation was now sorely hurt in its 
pride and thus made the more sensible to the ille- 
gal attacks on its purse. “ The refusers,” as those 
were called who resisted the loan, had been brought 
up to Ijondon and imprisoned by scores. , When 
they claimed their liberty by habeas corpus , they 
•were told that they were detained by the king s 
especial commandment; and the court lawyers 
maintained that, in this as in all other matters, the 
king’s power was unquestionable. Selderj and 
the other constitutional lawyers referred to Magna 
Charta and its thirty times repeated confirmation 
by different sovereigns, and theft discourses sent , 
the people to study the ancient charters and rights 
of the nation. 

a.d. 1628. — Such was the state of affairs at 
home when Charles was persuaded, much against 
his own feelings, to summon a parliament, in order 
to obtain the means of renewing, with better suc- 
cess, the war abroad, {The writs were issueif bi\ 

• Hardwicke Paper*.— -This Jack Epallo wu a aonfidantial mes- 
senger much employed by Buckingham. 
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the 29th of January for a parliament to meet 
on the 17th of March; but they had scarcely 
gone forth when the king appointed commissioners 
to collect war-money from the different counties, 
and inform the people that if they paid dutifully 
the sums required of them he would meet the 
parliament, if not, he would think of some more 
speedy way. Upon this mad proceeding there 
arose a universal cry of disappointment and anger : 
the commissi oners ttood aghast, and Charles made 
haste to revoke the commission by a proclamation, 
wherein he promised to rely on the love of his 
people as expressed by parliament. But this 
revocation could not undo the mischief which had 
been so rashly done/ and, pinched by his ne- 
cessities, Charles in a few days proceeded to 
r impose some new duties on merchandize of his 
own authority. Both ministers and judges seem 
to have feared impeachment : the judges had the.^ 
honesty to declare that the duties were illegal ; and 
here again the king retracted his steps and called 
in his orders.* At this time Charles had .an 
unusual number of troops at his command, and a 
project was entertained, and even settled in all its 
details, for the bringing over some thousands of 
foreign mercenaries. When the people learned 
this, they concluded that the foreign force was to 
he employed in establishing a despotism. Hence 
arose a greater excitement. than ever, and a reso- 
lution^ to return* the most patriotic or democratic 
members to the House of Commons, The people 
of Westminster elected Bradshaw, .a brewer, and 
Maurice, a grocer; other places followed their 
example in rejecting the men that had betrayed 
either timidity or subservience to the court. When 
the Commons met, on the 17th of March, their 
house was crowded, and their aggregate wealth 
was said to be three times greater than that of the 
House of Lords ; — such had been the fruits of 
commerce and industry, — such the rise of the 
third estate, which had now the power as well as 
the right of asserting its due influence. It was 
also observed that many of the popular members 
were followed up to London by a train of well- 
doing, hardy freeholders, far more numerous than 
the train of any of the peers. Shortly before their 
assembling, ' Charles (as boons and great graces), 
liberated seventy-eight gentlemen, who were in 
prison for refusing to contribute to his forced loan, 
opened the gates of the Tower to the Earl of 
Bristol, and restored Archbishop Abbot to /the 
exercise of his authority. The people, though not 
without a suspicion of ungenerous motives, were 
gratified by these proceedings ; but such was4he 
temper of Charles, he could not make an opening 
speech to go in tune with the times. u I have 
called ‘you together,” said he, “ judging a parlia- 
ment to be the ancient, the speediest, and the best 
way to give such supply as to secure ourselves and 
saffcour friends from imminent ruin. Every man 
foust" now do according to* bis conscience ; where- 
fore if you, which God foTbid, should not do your 
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duties in contributing what thw state at this time 
needs, I must, in discharge of my conscience, use 
those other means which God has put into my 
hands to save that which the follies of other men 
may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this as a 
threatening (I scorn to threaten any but my 
equals), but as an admonition from him that, both 
out of nature and duty, hath most care of your 
preservation and prosperities.”* 

'flie Commons had not ip£t to threaten ; they 
were cool and collected, and did not even lose 
temper at this irrigating speech, or the more biting 
harangue of the lord keeper, who told them that 
the king had chosen a parliamentary way to obtain 
supplies, not as the only way, but as the fittest ; 
not because he was destitute of other means, but 
because this waB most agreeabte to the goodness of 
his own most gracious disposition. “If this be 
deferred,” cried this prcciods politician, “ neces- 
sity and the sword may make way for others. 
Remember his majesty’s admonition ; I say re- 
member it !” Here .was threatening enough ; but 
the House maintained its composure, and, without 
invective or much delay, resolved to grant five sub- 
sidies, and agreed that the whole should be paid 
within the year; but they also resolved that the 
king should not have this money until he formally 
recognised some of the most sacred rights of the 
people, and gave a solemn pledge for the redress 
of grievances. “ It will in us he wrong done to 
ourselves, to our posterity, to our consciences, if 
we forego this just claim and pretension,” said Sir 
Francis Seymour. “ We must vindicate — what ?” 
said Sir Thomas Wentworth — “New things? 
No ; our ancient, legal, and vital liberties, by re- 
inforcing the laws enacted by our ancestors, — by 
setting such a stamp upon them that^no licentious 
spirit tfhali dare henceforth to invade them. And 
shall we think this a way to break a parliament? 
No, our desires are modest and just. I speak 
both for the interests of king and people. If wc 
enjoy not these rights, it will be impossible for us 
to relieve him. Let us never, therefore, doubt a 
favourable reception.” Coke, more vigorous than 
ever, because more patriotic, invoked the ancient 
laws, and made several effective speeches against 
forced loans and irregular imprisonments. Other 
members spoke well and at large upon the recent 
abuses of billeting soldiers, raising*' money by 
loans, by benevolences, and privy seals ; “ and, 
what was too fresh in memory, the imprisonment 
of certain gentlemen who refused to lend, and, 
"afterwards bringing their habeas corpus , were, 
nevertheless, remanded to prisou.”t In vain one 
court member bade them take heed of distrusting 
the king, who was young and vigorous, and did 
these and the like thingB out of necessity ; in vain 
another spoke of the Icing’s goodness being next 
only to that of God ,* the Commons would not be 
moved a hairs breadth from their purpose. ** Let 
us' work while we have timS,’* cried Coke ; “ I am 
absolutely for giving supply to his majesty, but 

• Journals.— Rar!. Hist.— Uushwortli. t Purl. Hist. 
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yet with* some elution. Let" us not flatter our- 
selves. Who will give subsidies if the king may 
impose what he will ? I know he is a religious 
^ing, free from personal vices ; but he deals with 
other men’s handB, and 'sees with other men's 
eyes.” Even Secretary Coke was obliged to ad- 
mit that the granting of supplies and the redress 
of grievances ought to go hand-in-hand. On the 
8th day of May the Commons passed the following 
resolutions, without a dissentient voice : — “ 1. That 
no freeman ought to be committed, or detained in 
prison, or otherways restrained, by command of 
the king, or the privy council, or any other ; un- 
less some cause of the commitment, detainer, or 
restraint, .be. expressed, for which, by law, he 
ought to be committed, detained, or restrained. 

2. That the writ of habeas corpus cannot be de- 
nied, but ought to tie granted to every man that is 
committed or detaineji in prison, or otherwise re- 
strained, by the command of the king, the privy 
council, or any other; he praying the same. 

3. That if a freeman be committed or detained in 
prison, or otherwise restrained, by command of 
the king, privy council, or any other, no cause of 
such commitment, &c., being expressed; and, the 
same be returned upon an habeas corpus granted 
for the said party, that then he ought to be deli- 
vered or bailed. 4. That the ancient and un- 
doubted right of ev£ry freeman is, that he hath a 
full and absolute property in his goods and estate ; 
and that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or 
other like charges, ought to he commanded, or 
levied hy the king or his ministers, without com- 
mon assent of parliament.”* The Lords were not 
altogether prepared to second the Commons ; the 
king was determined to cling to the prerogatives 
,pr abuses of his predecessors ; and, above all, to 
that particular practice by which, at his own will, 
he sent the subject to a prison without assigning 
cause, or bringing him to a fair trial ; and, though 
eager for the five subsidies, which he must have * 
well known he could not get without gratifying the 
Commons, Charles let his intentions appear 
broadly through a very thin and transparent veil 
of compliment and cajolery. Buckingham also 
did infinite mischief to his cause, by an imperti- 
nent interference, which was denounced in the 
Commons by Sir John Eliot. “ I know not,”’ 
said Elio^ “ by what fatality or importunity it 
has crept in, but I observe, in the close of Mr. Se- 
cretary’s relation, .mention made of another in ad- 
dition to his majesty ; and that which hath been 
formerly a matter of complaint I find here still — a 
mixture with has majesty, not only in business, 
but in name. Let me beseech you, Sir, let no 
man hereafter within these walls take this boldness 
to introduce it.” Meanwhile the mighty stream 
rolled onward in its resistless course. After some 
conferences with the Lords, who were as anxious 
as themselves to put an end at least to arbitrary 
imprisonment, the Commons, on the 28th of 
May, prayed the king’s assent to the celebrated 
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“ Petition of Right.’’ They humbly showed 
to his majesty that, by the statute made in the 
reign of King Edward I., commonly called Sta- 
tutum de Tallagio non concedendo , no tallage or 
aid could be levied by the king without consent 
of parliament; that, by authority of parliament 
holden in the 25th year of King Edward HI., k 
was declared and enacted, that from thenceforth no 
person should be compelled to make any loans to 
the king — such loans being against reason and the 
franchises of the land. “ Afid,” continued the 
petition, “ by other laws of this realm, it is pro- 
vided, that none should be charged, by any charge 
or imposition called a benevolence, nor by such 
like charge; by which the statutes before men- 
tioned, and the other the gdod laws and statutes of 
this realm, your subjects have inherited this free- 
dom, that they should not be compelled to contri- 
bute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, 
1 not set hy common consent in parliament : yet, 
nevertheless, of late, divert commissions, directed 
.to sundry commissioners, in several counties, with 
instructions, have issued, by pretext whereof your 
people have been in divers places assembled, 
and required to lend certain sums of money 
unto your majesty, ahd many of them, upon 
their refusal so to do, have had an unlawful oath 
administered unto them, not warrantable by the 
laws and statutes of this realm, and have been 
constrained to become bound to make appearance 
and give attendance before your privy council, and 
in other places ; and others of them have there- 
fore been imprisoned, confined, and sundry other 
ways molested and disquieted: and divers other 
charges have been laid and levied upon your 
people in several counties, by lords lieutenants, 
deputy lieutenants, commissioners for musters, jus- 
tices of peace, and others, by command or direction 
from your majesty or your privy council, against 
the laws and free customs of this realm.” Then, 
invoking Magna Charta, the Commons declared, 
that, by that great charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land, it was enacted, tnbt no freeman should suffer 
in person or property, be imprisoned, outlawed, or 
exiled, or in any manner destroyed, but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land. “ Nevertheless,” they continued, lc against 
th^ tenor of the said statutes, and othqp the good 
laws and statutes of your realm, to that end pro- 
vided, divers of your .subjects have of late been 
imprisoned, without any cause showed ; and when, 
for their deliverance, they were brought befpre 
your justices, hy your majesty’s writs of habeas 
corpus , there to undergo and receive, as the court 
should order, and their keepers commanded to* 
certify the causes of their detainer, no cause was 
certified, but that they were detained by your ma- 
jesty’s special command, signified by the lords of 
your privy council ; and yet were returned back 
to several prisons, without being charged with any- 
thing, to which they njight make answer b^*luc 
process of law.” They next recited how of lafe 
great companies of soldiers and mariners had been 
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dispersed through the counties and billeted it) the 
private houses of the inhabitants, to their great 
grievance and vexation, and against the laws and 
customs of this realm. And they then proceeded 
to make their complaint against martial law, which 
had* been introduced, ostensibly at least, to eheck 
the excesses of the troops destined for the conti- 
nental wars. They told the king, that, by the said 
great charter and other laws and statutes.of this 
his realm, no man ought to be condemned to death 
except by the laws established. “ Nevertheless,’ * 
they added," “ of late, divers commissions under 
your majesty’s great seal have issued forth, by 
which certain persons have been ^assigned and ap- 
pointed commissioners^ with power and authority to 
proceed, within the land, according to the justice 
of martial law, against such soldiers and mariners, 

> or other dissolute persons joining with them, as 
should commit any murder, robbery, felony,' mu- 
tiny, or other outrage or misdemeanor whatsoever ; 
and, by such summary course or order as is agree- 
able to martial law, and is used in armies in time 
• of war, to proceed to the'trial and condemnation of 
such offenders, and them to cause to be executed 
and put to death, according to the law martial ; by 
pretext whereof, some of your majesty’s subjects 
have been, by some of the said commissioners, put 
to death, When and where, if by the laws and sta : 
tutes of the land they had deserved death, by the 
same laws and statutes also they mighty and by no 
other ought to, have been adjudged and executed; 
and, also, sundry grievous offenders, by colour 
thereof claiming an exemption, have escaped the 
punishment due to them by the laws and statutes 
of this your realm, by reason that divejs of your 
officers and ministers of justice have unjustly re* * 
fused, or forborne to proceed against such offenders, 
according to the same laws and statutes, upon pre- 
tence that the said offenders were punishable only 
by martial law, and by authority of such com- 
missions as aforesaid; which commissions, and 
all others of like nature are wholly and directly 
contrary to the .said laws and statutes of this your 
realm,” In the end, they prayed that all these 
proceedings and practices should cease, as being 
contrary to the rights and liberties of the subject, 
and the laws of the land. Charles, who w’ould 
fain have avoided committing himsejf by any di- 
rect answer, — who was averse to the surrender of 
the smallest portion of what he considered his pre- 
rogative, but who was gasping for the subsidies, — 
r^uracd this answer to the Petition of Right : 
** The king willeth, that right he done according 
to the laws and fustoms of the realm ; and that 
’the statutes be put in due execution, that his sub- 
jects may have no cause to complain of any wrongs 
or oppressions, contrary to their just rights and 
liberties, to the preservation whereof he holds 
himself, in conscience, as well obliged, as of his 
own prerogative.”* 

SU have remained satisfied with a stinted and 
indirect assurance like this would have bc£n the 
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act of imbeciles or cowards, 'jj'he Commons, who > 
felt the righteousness of the cause they had taken 
in hand, and the consciousness of their own great 
ower, not only were not contented, but were i\>- 
ignant. And Charles added fuel to the flames 
by sending a message to acquaint them with his 
intention of proroguing parliament on the 1 1th of 
June. This message was delivered on the 5th of 
June, and on the following day the king repeated 
it, accompanied with a harsh command not to 
censure, or enter upon any Uew business which 
might lead to the censuring or aspersion of, any of 
the officers of his government. The anger of the 
Commons was expressed in eloquent language,, 
mingled with, but scarcely softened by, the reli- 
gious feeling. Several members said that the sin- 
ful state of the nation went to^defeat the glorious 
hopes they had entertained. “ I perceive,” ex- 
claimed Sir Robert Philips, t£ that towards God 
and towards man, there is little hope, after our 
humble and careful endeavours, seeing our Bins 
are many and so great. *1 consider my own in- 
firmities, and jf ever my passions were wrought 
upon, it is now. This message stirs me up; espe- 
cially when I remember witlf what moderation we 
have proceeded.” Sir John Eliot continued in 
th% same religioufe strain: — “ Our sins,” said he, 

“ are so exceeding great, that unless we speedily 
turn to God, Qpd will remove himself farther from 
us. Ye know with.' what affection and integrity we 
have proceeded hitherto to have gained his ma- 
jesty’s heart ; and, out of* the necessity of our 
duty, were brought to that course we were in : I 
doubt, a misrepresentation to his majesty hath 
drawn this mark of his displeasure upon us. I 
observe in the message, amongst other* sad parti- 
culars, it is conceived that we were about t « lay 
some aspersions on the government. Give me 
leave to protest, that so clear were our intentions, 
that; we desire only to vindicate those dishonours 
to our ‘king and country. . It is said also as if we 
cast some aspersions on his majesty’s ministers : 

I am confident no minister, how dear soever, 

pan ” Here Finch, the courtly Speaker of 

the House, started up from his chair, and, ap- 
prehending that Sir John intended to fall upon 
the duke, said, with tears in his* eyes, “ There is 
a command laid upon me to interrupt any tfyat 
should go about to lay an aspersion or^jhe minis- 
ters of state.” Upon this, Sir John sat down, and 
there was silence for a while. Then Sir D. Digges 
said, u Unless we may speak of these things in 
parliament, let us arise and begone, or sitatill and 
do nothing.” And hereupon thtre was another 
deep silence for a while, which was at last broken 
by Sir N. Rich, who said, “ We must now speak, 
or for ever hold our peace ; for us to be silent, 
when king and kingdom are in this calamity, is 
not fit. The question is, whether we shall secure 
ourselves by silence, yea or no. . . . Let us go to the 
Lords, and show our dangers, that we may then 
go to the king together, with our representation 
thereof.” After some more members had spoken 
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to the same effect, (the House resolved itself into a 
committee, to consider what was fit to be done for 
the safety of the kingdom, and declared that no 
man should leave his seat under pain of being 
sent to the Tower. But before the Speaker left 
the chair he desired leave to go forth for half an 
hour. The permission was granted, and Finch 
hurried to the king. The heat increased on his 
departure. Mr. Kirton, taking care to preface his 
remarks with the assertion that the king was as 
good a prince as ever reigned, said, “ That it was 
time to find out the enemies of the commonwealth 
who had so prevailed with him, and then he 
doubted not but God would send them hearts, 
hands, and swords, to cut all their throats.” • And 
he added, that for the Speaker to desire to leave 
the House as he hq$ done was a thing never heard 
of before, and which he feared was ominous. 
$0011 after this putbreak old Coke rose and said, 
“ We •have dealt with that duty' and moderation 
that never was the like, after such a violation of 
the liberties of the subject. I^et us take this to 
heart. In the time of Edward III. had parlia- 
ment any doubt as to naming men that misled the 
king ? They accused John of Gaunt, the king’s 
son, Lord Latimer, and Lord Nevil, for misad- 
vising the king, and they went to the Tower for 
it. And now, when there is such a downfall of 
the state, shall \ve hold our tongues ? . . . . And 
why may we not name those who are the cause of 
all our evils? .... Let us palliate no longer: if 
we do, God will not prosper us. I think the 
Duke of Buckingham is the cause, and till the 
king be informed thereof, we shall never go out 
witli honour, nor sit with honour here.* That man 
is the grievance of grievances ; let us set down the 
causes of all our disasters, and they ^ill all reflect 
upon him. As forgoing to the Lords, that is not 
via regia : our liberties are now impeached ; we 
are deeply concerned : it is not via regia , for the 
Lords are not participant with our .liberties. It 
is not the king but the duke [a great cry of 
‘ Tis he, ’tis lie!’] that saith, we require you 
not to meddle with state government, or the mu 
nibteis thereof. Did not ]iis majesty, when prince, 
attend the Upper House, in our prosecution of 
Lord Chancellor l3acon, and* the Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex?” This last argument was overwhelm- 
ing, and Charles had felt the whole force of it 
before now. Other members accused the duke of 
treachery and incapacity as high-admiral and 
general-in-chief ; — as an encouragcr and employer 
of Papists, — as an enemy, not only to his country, 
but to all Chiistendom ; and Sir Robert Philips 
complained that his majesty, to their great misfor- 
tunes, had been led to answer their petition by 
dark oracles. Selden rose up and proposed a de- 
claration under four heads : — “ 1. To express the 
House’s dutiful carriage towards his majesty. 
2. To tender our liberties that are violated. 3. To 
jiresent what the purpose of the House was to have 
dealt in: 4.’ That that great person (the duke), 
fearing 'himself to be questioned, doth interpose 


and • cause this distraction.” “ All this time,” . 
continued the learned tnrator, “ all this time we 
have cast a mantle over what was done last par- 
liament ; but now, being driven again to look to 
that man, let us proceed with that which was tjicn 
well begun; and let us renew the charge that 
was made last parliament against him, to which, 
in sooth Jie made an answer, hut so insufficient, that 
We might demand judgment upon that very answer 
only. 0 At this critical moment, Finch, the Speaker, 
coming in' breathless haste from the king, told 
them that his majesty’s commands were, that they 
should adjourn till the next morning, and that all 
committees should cease in the mean time. The 
House quietly adjourned. When they met on the 
morrow, the Speaker endeavoured to excuse his 
conduct in going to the king, whereby he bdped 
he had done nothing, nor made any representation 
to his majesty, but what was for the honour and 
service of the House. “May my tongue,” said 
he, “ cleave to the roof of my mouth ere I speak 
to the disadvantage of any member of this House.” 
After this adjuration he delivered a second message 
from the king, declaring that lys majesty had no 
intention or meaning of barring them from what 
had been their right, hut only wished to avoid all 
scandals on his council and actions ’past, and that 
his ministers might not he taxed ; and thak no such 
particulars should be entered upon as would require 
a longer time for consideration than what he had 
prefixed, and 'still resolved to hold, for the sitting 
of this parliament. His majesty* moreover^ said 
that he hoped that all Christendom might have to 
take notic^of a “sweet parting” between him and 
his people, and then he would not be long in having 
another meeting with them, when they might talk 
of their grievances at their leisure and convenience. 
The Commons denied any intention of taxing the 
king, but they re-asserted their right of examining 
his ministers* On the next day they went into 
committee, and examined Burlemachi, a foreign 
speculator, who had obtained a warrant under the 
privy seal, and, as he confessed before the com- 
mittee, 30,000 /. for the hiring and bringing over 
troops of German horse.t One thousand of these 
mercenaries were already levied and armed, and 
I waiting for transports on the coast of. Holland. 

The intent of bringing over these Gernfan horse,” 
exclaimed one of the members, “ is to cut our 
throats, or else to keep us at their obedience.” 
Mr. Windham said that twelve of the German 
commanders had already arrived, and had be£n 
seen in St. Paul’s. Burlemachi^ however, asserted 
that the order for the embarkation of these troops 

* Notice beta? taken of Mr. Kirton’a speech," That he hoped they 
had all hearts, .hands, and swords to cut the throats of the enemies 
to the king and state.” that expression being this dny called in ques- 
tion, it was resolved, ” That therein he had said nothing beyond the 
bounds of duty and allegiance ; and that they all concuned with him 
therein.”— Journals. 

4 In this force oneDalbier was to be employed. Sir John Maynard 
said that " I)albier was the only cause of the overthrow of our army 
at the Isle of Ithe, he being an engineer; and boasted that it vJftlliis 
doing that got the French so cnenp a victory over the English, anil 
that thoy might thank him for It: therefore this fellow, being a 
stranger and a juggler, is deemed an unfit man to bs a commander 
in our kingdom,”— far l, Hitt. ^ 
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' had been countermanded. At the same time the 
House fell upon a new project of excise, copied 
apparently after the Dutch excise, and intended to 
be levied, as heretofore, without consent of par- 
liament. It was confessed by Williamson, clerk 
of (he crown, that this business was actually in the 
lord keeper’s hands, and under the broad seal ; 
whereupon it was agreed, “ That if any member of 
the House knew anything touching the excise that 
should be set upon native commodities in this 
realm, and did hold his peace, he should be 
voted an enemy to the state, and no true English- 
man.” 

The Lords joined the Commons in petitioning 
the king to give a ipore explicit answer to the 
Petition of Right. On the same day, at four 
o’clock, Charles, having come down to the House 
of Lords, commanded the attendance of the Com- 
mons, and told them that he had thought .that the 
answer already given was full and satisfactory ; 
but that to avoid all ambiguous interpretations, 
and to show them that there was no doubleness in 
his meaning, he was willing to pleasure them as 
well in words as in substance. “ Read your peti- 
tion,” said he, “ and you shall have such an answer 
as I am sure will please you.” The petition was 
then read, and the clerk of parliament gave the 
royal assent in the usual old Norman form, — 
“ Soil droit fait, comme il est desire:”* Then 
Charles further said, “ This, I am sure, is full ; 

yet no more than I meant in my first answer 

You neither jjtean nor can hurt my preroga- 
tive. I assure you that my maxim is, that the 
people’s liberties strengthen the king’s prerogative, 
and that the king’s prerogative is to defend the 
people’s liberties. You see, now, how ready I 
have showed myself to satisfy your demands,, so 
that I have done my part; wherefore, if this par- 
liament hath not a happy conclusion, the sin is 
yours — I am free of it.” Thus, the Petition of 
Right, which confirmed some of the most sacred 
clauses of Magna Charta, became one of the sta- 
tutes of the realm,— one of the great victories 
obtained over the arbitrary principle, not by blood-, 
but by money, or the timely withholding of it. 
Three days after — on the 10th of June — the king, 
still further to ingratiate himself, and to hurry the 
supplies, assured the Commons, by Sir Humphrey* 
May, that he was pleased that their Petition of 
Right, with his answer, should be not only recorded 
in both Houses of Parliament, but also in all the 
Courts of Westminster : and, further, that his 
pleasure was, that it should he printed for his 
.honour and the Content and satisfaction of his 
people; and that the Commons should proceed 
cheerfully to settle business for the good and refor- 
mation of the Commonwealth. On the 12th of 
June the Commons passed the bill for granting the 
five subsidies; but, at the same time, they desired 
to have a copy of the new commission of excise, and 
(JelStwided that it should ibe cancelled, as being 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Petition of 

* M Let right be done u desired.'* 


Right. Charles made haste cancel it, taking 
care, however, to state that this was done because 
the granting of the subsidies bad rendered unne- 
cessary that mode of raising money. , 

. After obtaining judgment from the Lords upon 
Dr. Mainwaring, and animadverting on the con- 
duct of Laud in licensing the printing and 
publishing of unconstitutional sermons, and en- 
tertaining designs contrary to the independence 
and conscience of the people,* the Commons fell 
again upon Buckingham, afld voted a .long and 
formidable remonstrance against him, which was 
presented to the king by the speaker. On 
that same day the duke complained to the Lords 
of a member of the Lower House who had at- 
tributed to him a disrespectful speechf which he 
had never made; and he ny)ved that the said 
member should be called upon to justify himself* 
and his Grace heard against him. The Lords, 
considering this complaint, ordered “That the 
duke should be left to himself to do therein as he 
thought proper.” He protested, upon his honour, 
that he had tieyer had the words imputed to him 
so much as in his thoughts, and the Lords ordered 
this protestation to be entered on their Journals, { 
The Commons took up the tonnage and poundage 
bill, with the intention of passing it for one year, 
preceded, however, by a remonstrance against the 
levying of the duties, as Charles had done, without 
their consent. Before the bill was passed, and 
while the clerk was reading this remonstrance, they 
were summoned by the king to attend him in the 
House of Lords at an early hour. His majesty 
had come down unexpectedly to the Upper House, 
and neither he nor the Lords had had time to robe 
themselves when the Commons appeared with 
their speaker at their head. However, Charles, 
unrobed as he was, but seated on the throne, ad- 
dressed the following speech to the two Houses, 
clinging, as it will be seen, with the most tenacious 
grasp to his old notions of prerogative : — “ It may 
seem strange,” said he, “that I come so suddeuly 
to end this sessioij. Before I give my assent to 
the bills, I will tell you the cause, though l must 
avow that I owe the account of my actions to God 
alone. It is known to every one that, a while ago, 
the House of Commons gave mfc a remonstrance, 
how acceptable every man may judge, and, for the 
merit of it, I will not call that in question, for I 
am sure no wise man can justify it. Now, since I 
am truly informed that a second remdnstrancc is 
preparing for me, to take away the profit of my 
tonnage and poundage, one of the chief mainte- 
nances of my crown, iby allegifig I have given 
away my right thereto by my answer to your peti- 

• Nolle, Bishop of Winchester, wasToouuled with*} Laud, and 
accused of Arnunlanism, as .1 damnable and slave-making heresy. 

f Buckingham’* speech, deliveiedat his own table, was, or was 
said to be, “ Tush 1 it makes no matter what tho commons or parlia- 
ment doth; for, without my leave and authority, they shall not be 
bale to touch the hair of a dog.'’ 

f According to Whitelock, Buckingham also " charged one Melvil, 
a Scotchman, for saying that he, tho duko, intended to put the king 
upon a war against the commonalty, with) the assistance of Scotlund 
and the like, and that Sir Thomas qverbury"had poisoned Prince 
Henry by liis instigation.”— Memorials. 
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tion, this is so prejudicial to me, that I am forced to 
end this session some few hours before I meant, 
being not willing to receive anymore remonstrances 
te which I must give a harsh answer. And since 
I see that even the House of Commons begins 
already to jnake false construptions of what I 
granted in your petition, lest it be worse interpreted 
in the country, I will now make a declaration corr- 
cerning the true intent thereof. The profession of 
both Houses, in the^ime of harmonizing this peti- 
tion, was no way to trench upon my prerogative, 
saying they had neither intention nor power to hurt 
it. Therefore it must needs be conceived that I 
have granted no new, but only confirmed the 
npcient, liberties of my subjects. Yet, to show the 
clearness of my intentions, that I neither repent 
nor mean to recedt from anything I have pro- 
mised you, I do here declare myself, that those 
things which have been done, whereby many have 
had softie cause to expect the liberties of the sub- 
jects to be trenched upon, which, indeed, was the 
first and true ground of the petition, shall not here- 
after he drawn into example for your prejudice; 
and, from time to time, on the word of a king, 
vc shall not have the like cause to complain. 
But as for tonnage and poundage, it is a tiling I 
cannot wunt, and was never intended by you to 
ask, nor meant by me, I am sure, to grant. To 
conclude, I command you all that are here to take 
notice of what I have spoken at this time to be 
the true intent and meaning of what I granted you 
in your petition ; but especially you, my lords the 
judges, for to you only, under me, belongs the in- 
terpretation of laws ; for none of the houses of par- 
liament, either joint or separate (what new doctrine 
soever may he raised), have any power either to 
make' or declare, a law without my consent.” It 
is undeniable that, by this abrupt prorogation while 
so great a matter as tonnage and poundage was 
still unsettled, ihe king returned upon his late 
footsteps, and dissipated what little hopes might 
have arisen from his tardy assent to the Petition 
of Right.* And it should he borne in mind how 
frequently Charles pursued the same retrograde 
course, — how constantly he grudged the smallest 
concession, — how eager he was to avail himself of 
any subterfuge by which he might escape the 
bonds of his pledged word. It was thus th#t 
the natioiif which began by doubting his sin- 
cerity, ended in disbelieving bis most solemn 
assurances. Charles, moreover, had another dan- 
gerous practice, which was, to hasten to honour the 
men marked with the reprobation of the House of 
Commons. Thus, one of his first acts after this 
prorogation was to translate the obnoxious Laud 
from the see of Bath and Wells to that of London. 
Laud testified his gratitude to the court by drawing 
up a reply to the remonstrance of the Commons. 

Before Buckingham began his inglorious retreat 
from Rht£, the city of Rochelle was invested by’ a 
royalist army, under the command of the Duke of 
Angoulfime and Buckingham’s quondam friend 
• Hallam, Coust.^Hiat. 1 " 


Marshal Bassompierre. Although he had incited 
them to take up arms, Buckingham sailed away 
without throwing into the place the corn and pro- 
visions which he had promised, and which the 
Rochellers greatly needed* Cardinal Richelieu, 
who had set his whole soul upon reducing this 
last stronghold of the French Protestants, made 
immense preparations for pressing the siege, and 
induced Louis XIII. to go thither in person to 
excite the zeal of his numerous troops. The king 
soon grew tired of. the tedious operations, and re- 
turned to Paris : but Richelieu, a better soldier 
than priest, 'remained upon the spot, and superin- 
tended the construction of the celebrated dyke, 
which was compared to the avorks raised by Alex- 
ander the Great for the reduction of old Tyre. 

The Rochellers clamoured for succour where 
succour was due ; the English people were much 
animated by religious sympathy ; Charles w r as dis- 
posed to assist them, and Buckingham was burning 
to retrieve his honours and humble the Freneli 
court. During the sitting of parliament prepa- 
rations were made for another expedition, and the 
vote of the five subsidies might have enabled the 
king to do more than was really done. But the 
nation w r as vexed with rumours of some new in- 
trigues set on foot between the French queen and 
the English favourite, and they might well doubt 
the result of any warlike enterprise that was to be 
conducted by so incapable a commander as Buck- 
ingham. The people of London had continued to 
express their detestation of this man, and their 
fury had broken out in one dark act, unusual to an 
English rabble even in the worst times of excite- 
ment. On the day on which the Sduuse of Com- 
mons had pronounced the duke to be the curse of 
the nation, they barbarously murdered, in the 
streets of London, Dr. Lambe, his physician, who 
wus supposed to have a principal part in his evil 
counsels.! They then made a doggrel distich, 
which ran from mouth to mouth like some of the 
bloody rhymes of a more recent, but riot English, 
revolution : — 

Let Charles and George do what they can, 

’ -The duke shall die like l)r. Larnb.f 

A few days after the murder of Lambe* a label 
»was stuck upon a post in Coleman-stjeet, which 
ran thus : — “ Who rules the kingdom ?— The 
king. Who rules the king? — The duke. Who 
rules the duke? The devil. ”§ On the Wednes- 
day of the following week ‘‘ his majesty went wijh 
the duke (taking him into his own coach, and so 
riding through the city, aB it were to grace him) 

• Les Lnrmes de L’Angleterre. 

+ " Dr. Lambe was set upon in the streets by the rabhle, and 
called witch, devil, and the duke’s conjuror, and beaten that lie died. 
The council wrote to the lord mayor to find out and punish the chief 
actors therein ; but none t cere found." — JVhitelock, Memorial 8. 
t Kush worth. 

§ Meade to Sir Martin Stuteville.— “ And it is said/ adds the 
news-collector, “that the libellers there profess, Let the duke look to 
it; for they intend shortly to use him worse tliuu they did his^Qftor, 
and, if things be not shortly formed, they will work reformatio* 
themselves. At the sight whereof they say his majesty was much 
displeased, and commanded that a double guard eapuld be upon the 
watch every night,”— Sir Henri/ Ella, 
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to Deptford, to see the ships ; where, having qeen 
ten fair ships ready rigged for Rochelle, they say 
he uttered these words to the duke : — “ George, 
there are some that wish that both these and thou 
mightest both perish. But care not for them. We 
will both perish together, if thou doest.”* After 
these unequivocal indications it scarcely required a 
spirit from the other world to intimate that the life 
of the favourite was in danger, f But the gay and 
confident Buckingham proceeded Ho Portsmouth, 
where he was to embark for Rochelle. Upon 
Saturday, the 23rd of August, “ being St. Bartho- 
lomew’s eve,” writes Howell, “ the duke did rise up 
in a well-disposed humour out of his bed, and cut 
a caper or two ; and being ready, and having been 
under the barber’s hand (where the murderer Iiad 
thought to have done the deed, for he was leaning 
upon the window all the while), he went to breakfast 
attended by a great company of commanders, where 
Monsieur Soubise came to hi&x, and whispered him 
in the ear that Rochelle was relieved : the duke 
seemed to slight the news, which made some think 
that Soubise went away discontented.” This ad- 
mirable letter-writer is generally well informed as 
to passing events, but it should appear that it was 
Buckingham who attempted to persuade Soubise 
that Rochelle was relieved. Soubise knew very 
well that the place was 7iot relieved, but he had 
other grounds for discontentment ; and as no state 
secrets were kept, as scarcely a servant of the king 
or of Buckingham had the honesty to conceal what 
he could make money by disclosing, he probably 
knew that Secretary Carleton, who had at that 
moment arrived at Portsmouth witli dispatches, 
brought the duke orders to open a correspondence 
with Richelieu as soon as he snould reach Rochelle, 
and abandon the French Protestants for the sake 
of an advantageous peace with Louis. Besides 
Soubise, there were many refugees about Bucking- 
ham ; and they were seen to gesticulate very vio- 
lently in conversing with the duke. This was only 
the habit of their country when excited, but to the 
English it seemed as if they threatened his grace 
with actual violence. Theduke left hie chamber 
to proceed to his carriage, which was in waiting, 
still followed by the vociferating and gesticu- 
lating Frenchmen. In the hall he was stopped by 
one of his officers, and aj; that moment he received 
a knife in his left breast. He drew forth the 
weapon, staggered, and fell ; and died with the 
word “Villain!” upon his lips. In the throng 
ajld confusion no one saw the hand that struck the 
mortal blow. Suspicion fell upon the Frenchmen, 
jsvho were with difficulty saved from the fury of the 
duke’s attendants. Tnen some ran to keep guard 
at the gates, some to the ramparts of the town. 
During this time there was a man who went into 


the kitchen of the very house mere the deed was^ 
done, and stood there unnoticed of all. But when 
a multitude of captains and gentlemen rushed into 
the house, exclaiming “ Where iB the villain ^ 
where is the butcher ?” — that man calmly came 
forth amongst th$m, saving, boldly, “ I am the 
man! — here l am!” They drew their swords, 
and would have dispatched him on the spot but 
for the timely interference of Secretary Carleton, 
Sir Thomas Morton, and sojjje others, who took 
charge of him till a guard of musqueteers arrived 
aitd conveved him to the governor’s house. The 
assassin; who might most easily have escaped, had 
he been so minded, had written a paper to declare 
his motive, imagining that he must perish on the 
spot, and leave no one to speak for him. This 
.paper was sewed in the crown of his hat, half 
within the lining, and was to this effect : — “ That 
man is cowardly base, and deserveth not the name 
of a gentleman or soldier, that is not witting to 
sacrifice his life for the honour of his God, his 
king, and his country. Let no man commend me 
for the doing of it, but rather discommend them- 
selves as the cause of it ; for if God had not taken 
our hearts for our sins, he had not gone so long 
unpunished. — John Felton.”*- 

Mr. John Felton, a gentleman by birth and 
education, was no stranger to many of the men and 
officers then collected at Portsmouth, amongst 
whom he had served on former occasions. He had 
been a lieutenant in a regiment employed the pre- 
ceding year in the wretched expedition to the Isle 
of Rhe, but had thrown up his commission in dis- 
gust because he saw another man promoted ir- 
regularly over his head, and because he was re- 
fused payment of his arrears. According to his 
own account, he was a zealous Protestant: his 
zeal amounted to fanaticism. He waB now thrust 
into a dungeon, and horribly laden with irons, and 
a royal chaplain was sent to commune with him. 
Felton understood that this clergyman came not 
merely to offer ghostly comfort, but to search him 
as to his motives and accomplices, and he said to 
him, — “ Sir, I shall be brief : — I killed him for 
the cause of God and my country,” The chaplain 
replied that the surggons gave hopes of the duke’s 
life. “It is impossible,” exclaimed Felton, “ I 
had the power of forty men, assisted by Him that 
guided my hand.” The chaplain faTTed in his 
mission, and the enthusiastic assassiif was con- 
veyed from Portsmouth to the Tower of London, 
there to be examined by bishops and lords of the 
council. On his road he was greeted with prayers 
and blessings by the common people, who regarded 
him as a deliverer, f 

“ The court,” says Clarendon, “ was too near 
Portsmouth, and too many courtiers upon the place, 


• Sir Henry Ellis. 

♦ Lord Clarendon, who wm certainly not to ’advance of hie ace in 

philosophy, tells a long story about the ghost of Sir George Villiers, 
^ t , , ‘ e duke, appearing three several times to an officer In 

the kto$*wardrobe, in Windsor Castff, to tell him to go to his son and 
warn him that, unless he did something to ingratiate himself with 
the people, or at least to abate the extwme malice they bore him, he 
would be eufferedto live but a short time.— flirt, fob, 


* The original letter is iu existence, and was, a few years since,' in 
the possession of Mr. Upcott, of the London Institution. 

+ *' As Felton the last week passed through Kingston-upon* 
Thames, an old woman bestowed this salutation upon him Now 
God bless thee, Little David!’ quoth abe.-menning he had killed 
Goliah. . . Some confidently report he shall be reserved till the 
parliament ; but others pray God he be not racked and put to death 
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House at Portsmouth in which tho Duke of Buckingham was Assassinated. 


to leave this murder (so barbarous in the nature 
and circumstances, the like whereof had not been 
known in England many ages) long concealed 
from the king. His majesty was at the public 
prayers of the church, when Sir John Hippesly 
came into the room with a troubled countenance, 
and, without any pause in respect of the exercise 
they were performing, went directly to the king 
and whispered in his ear what had fallen out. 
Mis majesty continued unmoved, and without the 
least change in his countenance, till prayers were 
ended, when he suddenly departed to his cham- 
ber and threw himself upon his bed, lamenting 
with much passion, and with abundance of tears, 
the loss he had of an excellent servant, and the 
horrid manner in which he had been deprived of 
him; aud lie continued in this melancholic dis- 
composure of mind many days. Yet his manner 
of receiving the news in public, when it was first 
brought hnn in the presence of so many (who 
knew or saw nothing of the passion ‘he expressed 
upon his retreat) made many men believe that the 
accident was not vety ungrateful, at least, that it 
was very indifferent to him, as being rid of a 
servant very ungracious to the people, and the 
prejudice of whose person exceedingly obstructed 
all overtures made in parliament for his service. 
And, upon this observation, persons of all condi- 
tions took great licence in speaking of the person 
of the duke, and dissecting all his infirmities, be- 
lieving they should not thereby incur any dis- 
pleasure of the king ; in which they took very ill 
measures, for from that time almost to the time of 
his own death, the king admitted very few into 

VOL. HI. 


any degree of trust who had ever discovered them- 
selves to be enemies to the duke, or against whom 
he had manifested a notable prejudice.”* 

For the present Charles took the duke’s widow 
and children under his special protection, paid his 
debts, which were considerable, styled Bucking- 
ham his martyr, and ordered his body to be 
buried among the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey. He could not, however, venture upon a 
grand public funeral At ten o’clock at night, on 
the 18th of September, a coffin was borne on 
men’s shoulders, and in a poor and confused man- 
ner, from Wallingford House over against White- 
hall to Westminister Abbey, there being not much 
above a hundred mounters, who attended upon an 
empty coffin, for the duke’s corpse itself had been 
secretly interred the day before, as if it bad been 
.doubted the people in their madness might have 
surprised it. As the empty coffin was carried 
along by night, to jprevetot disorder, the train 
bands kept guard on both sides of the way, beating 
their drums to drown the voices of the people, and 
carrying their pikes and muskets upon their 
shoulders as in a march, not tsailmg them as was 
usual at a mourning.! Felton, meanwhile, per-* 
sisted in his assertion that he had no accomplices, 
and no motive but that of doing good to his country 
and the cause of the true religion. J The Earl of 
Dorset, who, according to some accounts, was ac- 
companied by Bishop Laud, went to the Tower 


• Hist. Maade. ■» 

1 Mead* lay# that it was reported h© affirmed in the lower, 
-that M. only cooMot.lt «»d «l)»r o. wu ttw 
the pari 
science V 


tat his only confederate and setter on was HU? 
i parliament, which he then verily thought in hi* aeuj and oon* 
encs to be a sufficient warrant tor what he did upon t^duke a 
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ami threatened the prisoner with the rack. “ I 
am ready, 5 ’ said Felton : “ yet I must tell you that 
I will then accuse you, iny Lord of Dorset, and no 
one but yourself.” The king was desirous of 
employing the rack ; hut the House of Commons 
had of late given many salutary lessong and warn- 
ings, and the judges unanimously declared that 
the use of torture had been at all times unwarrant- 
able by the laws of England ; and upon this de- 
claration Charles declined to use his prerogative. 

' For some time Felton gloried in his deed ; hut 
at length, “ through the continual inculcation of 
his majesty’s chaplains and others of the long 
robe,” he was induced ro consider himself in the 
light of a foul murderer. It may he doubted, 
however, whether he ever really* regretted ffjat 
Buckingham was removed. When put upon nis 
trial, he confessed the fact with which he was 
charged, hut added, that he, did it not maliciously, 
hut out of an interest for the good of his country. 
The attorney-general made a speech in aggravation 
of the offence, showing the high quality of the 
person killed, who was so dear and near a subject 
of the king’s, so faithful a servant to his majesty, 
so great a counsellor of state, a general, high-ad- 
miral, &c., &c ; and, producing the knife in open 
court, he compared Felton to Ravaillae, who had 
murdered Henry IV. of France. Judge Jones 
asked Felton what he could say why judgment 
should not be given against him, without impaimel- 
ing a jury or examining witnesses. Belton answered 
that he was sorry if he had taken away so faithful 
a servant to his majesty as Mr. Attorney had 
described the duke to he, and, lifting up his arm, 
he said, “ This is the instrument which did the 
fact ; I desire it may be first cut off.” The judge 
told him that, by the law, if a man* strike in the 
king’s palace, he is to lose his hand, &c. ; but it 
was not his majesty’s pleasure that they should 
proceed against him in any other way than that 
which the law had ordinarily determined in such 
cases. “ You shall therefore,” said he, “have the 
law and no more and so gave sentence he should 
he hanged until he were dead. Felton bowed 
and thauked his lordship. He was hanged at Ty- 
burn, and his body, by the kinsfs orders, was sent 
down to Portsmouth and fixed on a gibbet* # 
In lieu of Buckingham as commander of the 
expedition to Rochelle, Charles appointed the Earl 
of Lindsey, who sailed on the Btn of September 
vfith a formidable fleet and army, which did no 
more than might # have been done had they still 
•been commanded by the favourite. At the same 
time private negociations were carried on with the 
French court by means of Mr. Walter Montague, f 

person.” And Sir Dudley Carleton, who wrote a long account of the 
assassination to the queen, avers that Felton had said, at Ports- 
mouth, on his first arrest, " that, reading the remonstrance of the 
House of Parliament, it came into his mind that, in committing the 
actgAkilling the duke, he should do his country great good service,” 

» •Kushworth.— State Trials.— Letters of Carleton and Meade, in 
E11U, 

f Montague was second son of the Earl of Manchester. He after- 
wards publicly recanted, settled in Franoe, w«s made Commendatory 
Abbot of Pontolse, and a member of the council to the Queen Kegeat, 
Anno of Austria. 


who was then a Catholic in heart, and, as such, 
averse to the Protestant Rochellers. Lindsey re- 
turned with dishonour, and soon after Rochelle, 
the last bulwark of the Huguenots, was taken by 
Richelieu. When the. siege began there were 
fifteen thousand souls within those walls ; when it 
ended there remained but four thousand, and the. 
half dead from famine. 

a d, 1629. — Parliament, which had been further 
prorogued from the 2()th of October to the 20th of 
January, met when the spirit of Protestantism was 
embittered by these events, and when the English 
people were irritated by fresh excesses of the Star 
Chamber and High Commission, and the levying 
of duties upon merchandise, and the collecting of 
tonnage and poundage. The Jirst things the Com- 
mons did was to revive all committees of religion 
and grievances, and to take into consideration what 
things the liberty of the subject had been 'invaded 
in against their Petition of Right since the end of 
the last session. Mr. Selden soon after reported 
to the House that the” unpalatable speech which 
his majesty made in the Lords the last day of the 
last session had been entered on the Journals 
along with the Petition of Right, and the proper 
answer, by. his majesty’s command. But in 
fact, to the country Charles had suppressed the 
proper document, and circulated in its stead a 
copy of the Petition with his first answer to it, 
which parliament had rejected. The king’s printer 
being sent for to know by what authority he 
had suppressed the original impression and printed 
another with unwarrantable additions, answered 
that he had a warrant for it; and upon send- 
ing some of the members to his house, it was 
found that the clerk of the Lords had sent the 
proper papers ; that, during the sitting of parlia- 
ment, fifteen hundred copies of them had been 
printed, but very few divulged ; and that the day 
after the session was ended the attorney-general 
had sent for the printer and told him, as from the 
king, that he must not publish these papers, — that 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Worcester, had 
told him as much ; and that soon after the printer 
was sent for to court, and told that he must make 
a new impression, ahd print the Petition of Right 
with the king’s first answer to it, and his majesty’s 
last Bpeech in the Lords. The House was indig- 
nant at this double dealing. “ For this Petition of 
Right,” said Selden, “ we know how it has been 
invaded since our last meeting. Our liberties of 
life, person, and freehold have been invaded, — 
men have been committed contrary to that peti- 
tion. . . No man ought to lose life or limb hut by 
the law, and hath not one lately lost hit* ears by 
order of the Star Chamber ? Next, they will take 
away our arms, andbhen our legs, and so our lives. 
Let all see we are sensible of this. Evil customs 
creep in on us : Jet ns make a just representation 
thereof to his majesty.” But the attention of the 
House was presently drawn away to the case of 
Mr. Relies, a merchant and a member of the 
House, who complained that his goods were seized 
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* by the officers of the customs, for refusing to pay niglij last might have made me startle, there being / 

the rates by them demanded, although he told some show to suspect that you had given yourselves 

them what was adjudged to be due by law he the liberty’to be the inquisitors after complaints, 

Would pay them. This case, which was only one the words of your order being somewhat too largely 

of many, transported the Commons. “ Cast your penned ; but, looking into your actions, I funky oil 

eyes which way you please,” exclaimed Sir Robert only hear complaints, not seek complaints, for I 

^lilips, “ you see violations of the liberty of the am certain you neither pretend nor desire to be 

Subject. Look on the privileges of this House. . . inquisitors of men’s actions before particular com- 

Yhey knew the party was a parliament man ; nay, plaint be made.” 

they said if all th^> parliament was with him, or The truth waB, the Commons were jealous of the 
concerned in the goods, they would seizq thap just king's intentions, and more doubtful than ever of 

the same.” “ We have ,J^d good additions,” his sincerity and love of his people, for though the 

cried Littleton, “ and #e have followed them, grievance of grievances waB gone, the death of 

We havfe had moderation preached to us in parlia- Buckingham had made%io visible change in the 

irient, and we follow it. I ^oul$ otherB did the spirit of Charles’s government. They were also 

like out of parliament. Let the parties he sent for resolute to be ^inquisitors of many men's actions 

that violated the liberties of parliament, that they men like Laud and other bishops, counsellors, and 

may have their dopjn The king sent a message ministers, who attacked their consciences and their 

by Secretary Cokfy. commanding them to stay any property. The Commons knew well that the 

further debate or proceedings in that case until the voting of tonnage and poundage for life was a com- 

morrow at two o’clock in the afternoon, when his paratively modern practice, and they were deter- 

majesty was resolved to speak with both Houses mined not only not to vote these duties for life, 

in the Banqueting House at Whitehall. On the but not even for a term of years, —no, not for a 

morrow — the 24th of January — the two Houses single year, — unless they should see a change in 

attended at the time and place appointed, and the conduct of the king. They proceeded in the 

Charles thus addressed them, paying a compli- first place to the subject of religion, declaring that 

ment to the Lords at the expense of the Commons : the business of the kings of this earth should give 

“ The care I have,” he said, “ to remove all place to the business of the King of Heaven. For 

obstacles that may hinder the good correspondency, doctrine and discipline, and all matters connected 

pr cause a misunderstanding, betwixt me and this with the church, Charles had given the reins to 

parliament, made me call you hither at this time, Bishop Laud, who was not only resolved to intro- 

the particular occasion being a complaint lately duce great and manifold changes, which certainly 

moved in the Lower House. For you, my lords, went to assimilate more and more the Anglican 
I am glad to take this and fall other occasions establishment to the Roman church, but also to 
whereby you may clearly understand both my tolerate no delay or dissent, — to enforce con fur- 
words and actions : for, as you are nearest in de- mity by imprisonment, the pillory, the hangman’s 
gree, so you are the fittest witnesses for kings, whip and knife. Laud’s preed was Arminianism 
The complaint I speak of is for staying men’s in the widest sense. The Commons coupled the 
goods that deny tonnage and poundage. This two things together, and complained of the rapid 
may have an easy and short conclusion, if my increase of Arminianism and Papistry, much resent- 
words and actions be rightly understood ; for, by ing the fact, that of late not one papist had been 
passing the bill as my ancestors have had it, my hanged for receiving orders in the Church of 
by-past actions will be concluded and my future Rome. Mr. Pym proposed that the House should 
proceedings authorised, which certainly would not take a covenant for trie maintenance of their re- 
have been struck upon if men had not imagined ligidn and rights, which were both in danger ; and 
that I had taken these duties' as pertaining unto he and other members inveighed loudly touching 
my hereditary prerogative, in which they are much the late introducing of idolatrous ceremonies in the 
deceived : fyr it ever was, and still is, my meaning, church by Cosens and others. As the sins of the 
by the gift of my people to enjoy it ; and my in- land were deemed to be greater than its troubles, 
tention in my speech at the end of the last session they ordered that a conference should be desired 
was not to challenge tonnage and poundage as of with the Lords about a petition to the king for tlxi 
right, but de bene esse, showing you the necessity, ordering of a general fast. The Lords granted the 

not thp right, by which l was to take it until you conference and- joined in the petition, which was,^ 

had granted it unto me, assuring myself, according granted by the. king, with a few remarks, which 

to your general professions, that you wanted time, greatly irritate^ .the zealots. The king admitted 

and not good-will, to give to me.” He proceeded the deplorable Mate of the reformed churches 

to tell the Commons he expected that they, without abroad, which made the chief ‘ground for the 
loss pf time, would vote the tonnage and poundage, petition ; but fie told parliament that certainly 

and so put an end to all questions arising out of fighting would do those churches more good than 

this subject. “ To conclude,” he proceeded, “ let fasting. “ Though,” (lontimied he, “ I do Tiot, 

ub not be jealous one of the other’s actions ; for, if wholly disallow the latter, yet I must tell you that 

I had been easily moved at every occasion, the this custom of fasting every session is but lately 

order made in {he Lower House on Wednesday begun ; and I confess I am not fully satis fi^. with 
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the necessity of it at this time.** A day Or>two ' 
after, the king sent a message to the Commons to 
tell them that they ought to settle the question 1 tff 
tonnage and poundage before they more 

with 0 religion*; and the court party, new tfeak fctvd„ 
timid, made some speeches in recommendation of 
the message; but the Puritans Only feM th&.more * 
Violently upon some of the bishops r introducing 
the new ceremonies. They Agaiii ^indJ^antly 
asserted that Popery and AnttiniaOism wefce joining 
hands to produce a Romish hierarchy a'nd a 
Spanish tyranny ; that civil * liberty waf but a 
dependence of the tme Protestant faith-; that Re- 
ligion was in danger, aft#the necessity of securing 
it the chief matter of all others. On the 28th of 
January Secretary Coke delivered a second mes- 
sage from the king, telling the Commons that his 
majesty expected rather thanks than a remon- 
strance ; that still he would not interrupt them, so 
that they trenched not on that which did not 
belong to them. “ But his majesty,” added Coke, 

** still commands me to tell you that he expects 
precedency of tonnage and poundage.** Sir Tho- 
mas Edmunds, treasurer of the household, re- 
minded the Commons how industrious his majesty 
had been to procure them gracious laws in his 
father’s days ; how much since then he had en- 
larged their liberties ! “ And yet,” said he, “ we 

give him cause to repent of the good he has done 
us by neglecting his business. Consider how 
dangerous it is to alienate his majesty’s heart from 
parliament!” Mr. Coriton replied: — “ When 
men speak here of neglect of duty towards his 
majesty, let them know we know no such thing, 
nor what they mean. I see not how we neglect 
the same. I see it is all our hearts’ desire to ex- 
pedite the bill of tonnage and poundage in due 
time. Our business is still put back by their 
messages, and the business in hand is God’s ; and 
his majesty’s things are certainly amiss, and every 
one sees it ; but woe be unto us if we present not 
the same to his majesty.” Dark rumours were 
abroad of the king’s intention to dissolve parlia- 
ment as soon as they should vote the tonnage and 
poundage for life, and “ not soon to call another.'” 
The Commons continued to occupy themselves 
with the subject of religion, and they drew, up a* 
brief resolution, stating that they held for truth the 
articles of religion as established by parliament in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and utterly rejected the 
sense of Jesuits and Arminians. On the 2tfd of 
February, instead ’of their hill of tofrftage and 
'jjOun&age, the^presented to the kingl&tir “ Apo- 
l?gy ” tor delaying that bill. Tfej^iiomplained of 
fes majesty’s sending them two ^pssages in three 
days, telling him that that mailer **of pressing 
the House was inconsistent with fheir orders and 
‘pri’ lieges. On the following day Secretary Coke 
assured the House, in his majesty’s name, that he 
-jva^misunderstood as to a command, which was 
not thejnpMng, but simply a desire on the king’s 
part, $r tmfMKke of concord; that his majesty was 
as anxion# : #<rthey were for the true faith, but 
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must needs think it strange that this business of 
religion should be only a hinderance of his affairs. 
And, in the end, the king insisted on their passing 
the tonnage and poundage hill, telling them they 
roust not think it Btrange, if he found them slack, 
that M -should give them such further quickening 
as -he might find cause. This message did Charles 
far more , harm than good : the house stuck to 
their grievances, and went on debating about 
Popery and Arminianism. Mr. Kirton declared 
that the “ too great bishops ” (Laud and Neile) 
were the main and great roots of all those evils 
which were come upon them and their religion. 
“ Let us inquire,” added he, “ what sort of men 
they have preferred in the church, and why?” 
Everybody knew that Mainwaring, and Sibthorp, 
and Cosens, and other men obnoxious for their 
Arminianism and their advocacy of an absolute 
monarchy, — individuals condemned and sentenced 
by parliament, — had been recently put upon the 
ladder of promotion ; and the House now appointed 
a sub-committee to inquire into the pardons 
granted to those offenders, in scorn of their own 
justice. In the course of the debates on this sub- 
ject there rose to speak, for the first time, a sturdy, 
somewhat clownish-looking man, of about thirty 
years of age, with a slovenly coat and a neglected 
hat. His speech was thick and graceless, but 
there was an earnestness in his manner, a look of 
command about his person, that imposed respect, if 
not awe. It was Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the new 
member for Huntingdon. “ I have heard/’ said 
Cromwell, “from one Dr. Beard, that Dr. Ala- 
blastcr hath preached flat popery at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and that the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. 
Neile) commanded him, as his diocesan, to preach 
nothing to the contrary. And Dr. Mainwaring, so 
justly censured for his sermons in this House, has 
been, by this bishop’s means, preferred to a rich 
living. If these arc steps to church preferment, 
what may we not expect ?” Mr. Kirton said, that 
though this bishop (Neile) had leaped through 
many bishoprics, yet he had ever left popery 
behind him ; that the Book of Common Prayer 
had been recently reprinted with many illegal 
alterations, ordered by this same bishop and his 
creature Dr. Cosens, who had changed the word 
minister into the word priest) and hail put out in 
another place the word elect. The result of the 
whole inquiry was, that the bishops and the court 
had in all cases taken the obnoxious preachers and 
their principles, both political and theological, into 
special favour. The Commons, however, did not 
altogether lose sight of illegal taxation. They 
brought Acton, the' Sheriff of London who had 
seized the merchants’ goods, on his knees to the 
bar of their House, and thence sent him to the 
Tower. They also brought to their bar some of 
the officers of customs, who declared that they had 
made the seizures by the king’s warrant ; and one 
of the officers said he had been sent for and com- 
manded by the king to give them no further 
answer. The Commons even brought the barons 
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of the Exchequer to account; and those .high objected that this message Was vexatious and 
functionaries declined justifying the legality of the irregular* and that it was" not the office of their 
measures which had been pursued * 'Speaks to deliver any such commands — for 

On the 25th of February the sub-committee of the . adornment of ‘the House properly be- 
religion presented a long and circumstantial re- lodged’ tp themselves. And then they said *that, 
port, under the title of ‘ Heads of Articles Agreed after they* had fettled a few .things, they would 
upon, and to be insisted on by the House.’ In this .satisfy his majesty. Sir Johii Eliot forth- 
paper no quarter was shown to Laud and Armi- with produced ^ remonstrance to the king against 
maoism. They complained especially of the tpub- 4he frugal levying of tonnage and poundage, and 
lishing, by bishop V license, of books in favour of against thelord t reasuter,who “dismayed the mer- 
popery, and of the suppressing of bookB against chants, drove out trade,” &c. Eliot ’ desired the 
popery. They asked, among many other things, Speaker to read this paper, but the Speaker said 
for the removal of candlesticks from the com- he could not, as the king had adjourned the House, 
munion-table, which they said was now wickedly It was then proposed tlSkt the remonstrance should 
called a high altar ; for the removal of pictures, be read by the clerk ofthe*House, at the tabic, but 
lights, and image8 # £nd of praying towards the east, the clerk also refused. And thereupon Eliot read 
and crossing ad omnem motum et gestum. They itffilmself with much more effect than either of the 
complained of the bishops bringing men to ques- officials could have produced. When Sir John 
tion and trouble for not obeying their commands had finished the reading, the Speaker refused to 
in these respects ; but they themselves called with put it to the vote, saying, “ he was commanded 
Stentorian voices for the persecuting of the Papists otherwise by the king.” Mr. Selden then got up 

and the exemplary punishment of all teachers, and said, “ Mr. Speaker, if you will not put the 

publishers, and maintainers of popish opinions, question, 'which we command you, we must sit 
and all practisers of superstitious ceremonies. They still; and bo we shall never be able to do any- 
required, moreover, that books like those of Mon- tiling. We sit here by command from the king, 
tague and Mainwaring should be burnt ; thqt under the great seal ; and, as for you, you are, by 

some good order should be taken for licensing his majesty, appointed our Speaker ; and do you 

books hereafter ; that bishoprics and other eccle- now refuse to be a Speaker?” The Speaker re - 

siastical preferments should be conferred by his plied, that he had an express command from the 

majesty, with advice of his privy council, upon king, so soon as he had delivered his message of 

learned, pious, and orthodox men; that the adjournment, to rise. And thereupon .he rose ; but 

bishops and clergymen thus chosen should reside Hollis, son to the Earl of Clare, Mr. Valentine, 
upon their charge, and that some course .might be and other members of that stamp, forced him to 
taken in the present parliament for providing sit down again, and held him fast to his chair, 

competent means for the maintenance of a godly, At the same time some of the patriots locked the 

able minister in every parish of the kingdom. doors of the House, and brought up the keys to 

In the face of this determined opposition, Charles the table. Sir Thomas Edmonds and other mem- 

rashly determined, at all hazards, to maintain hers of the House, who were privy, counsellors or 

Laud and the hierarchy. Immediately after the courtiers, rushed to the release of the pinioned 

reading of the above articles, he sent to command Speaker. “God’s wounds,” cried Hollis, “he 

both Houses to adjourn to Monday, the 2nd of shall sit still till it pleases us to rise.” A rude 

March, notwithstanding the right which the Com- scuffle ensued, during which the Speaker shed an 

mons claimed to fix their own adjournment, abundance of tears. As the courtiers were too 

Thereupon the House adjourned ; but, on the 2nd weak to release him, he at last sat still, and said, 

of March, Sir John Eliot stood up, and, after ex- crying more than ever, “ I will not say 1 will 

pressing his dut^ to the kinjjf, once more denounced not , but I dare not. I have his majesty’s com- 

Arminianism, and then fell with his whole weight ^ mands. I dare not sin against the express com- 

upon the^great Bishop of Winchester and his mand of the sovereign.” Selden then delivered a 

greater abettor — “ that is,” continued Eliot, “ the constitutional speech on the duties of a Speaker of 
lx>rd Treasurer Weston, in whose person all the House of Commons, and told him that he 

evil is concentrated* both for the innovation of ought to proceed and put the remonstrance to the 

religion and invasion of our liberties ; he being vote ; but the Speaker “ still refused, with ex- 
now the great '‘enemy of the commonwealth. I tremity of weeping and supplicatory orations. Sir 

have traced him in ail his actions, and I find him Peter Hayman, a gentleman of his own county 

building on those grounds laid by his master, the and of his own blood, told him that he blushed at 

great duke ; he, secretly, is moving for this inter- being his kinsman ; that he was a disgrace to his 

ruption; and, from this fear, they go about to country — a blot to a noble family ; that all the in- 

break parliaments , lest parliaments should break conveniences that might follow — yea, even to the 

Mem.” Then the Speaker, Sir John Finch, destruction of parliament— would be considered as 

delivered a message from the king, command- the issue of his baseness by posterity, by wMh 
ing him “to adjourn the House until Tuesday would be remembered with scorn and disdain, 
come seven-night following/* Several members Sir Peter ended by recommending, that if he woulc 
• Kusiiwortb.— whitoiock,— part HUt. . not do his duty, he should be brought to tt^ bar of 
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the House, and a» new Speaker chosen at once. 
As neither advice nor threats could prevail on ‘the 
Speaker, and as they well knew they would not 
again he allowed the opportunity of expressing 
theift sentiments in parliament, the Commons 
hastily drew up a protest under the following 
heads : — “ 1 . Whosoever shall bring in innovation 
in religion, or by favour seek to extend or intro- 
duce Popery or Arminianism, or other opinions 
disagreeing from the true or orthodox church, shall 
he reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom and 
'commonwealth. 2. Whosoever shall counsel or 
advise the taking and levying of the subsidies of 
tonnage and poundage, pot* being granted by parlia- 
ment, or shall he an atftor or instrument therein, 
shall he likewise reputed an inubvator in the go- 
vernment, and a capital enemy to this kingdom 
and commonwealth. 3. If any merchant or other 
person whatsoever shall voluntarily yield or pay 
the said subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not 
being granted by parliament, h& shall likewise be 
reputed a betrayer of the liberty of England, and 
an enemy to the same.” As Mr. Hollis read 
these articles lie was loudly cheered by the House, 
who expressed their full assent to them, one by 
one. While they were reading, the king, who 
had hurried down to the House of Lords, and who 
was perplexed at not seeing the Speaker, sent a 
messenger to bring away the sergeant with Ins 
mace — a symbol almost as important as the 
Speaker, and without which there could he no 
House. But the members stopped the seijeant, 
and, taking the key of the door from him, gave it 
to a member of the House to keep safe and sure. 
Not seeing seijeant or mace, the king dispatched 
the usher of the black rod to call up the Com- 
mons, that he might dissolve the parliament ; but 
the Commons refused to receive either the black 
rod or his black message. When Charles heard 
this he grew furious, and, sending for the captain 
of the pensioners and his guards, he ordered them 
la force the door ; but the Commons, in the mean- 
while, having voted their protest, and adjourned 
themselves to the 10th of March, had risen and 
were gone. 

Upon the 10th of March the king went down to 
the Lords with the proclamation for the dissolution 
of Parliament, which had been signed on the 3rd. 
Several members of the Lower House were in the 
Lords when the king arrived, but the Commons 
had not been summoned as was usual, and their 
Speaker was not present as he ought to have been. 
“ My Lords,” said Charles, “ I never came here 
upon so unpleasing an occasion: therefore many 
may wonder why I did not rather choose to do 
this by commission ; it being a general maxim of 
kings to lay harsh commands by their ministers— 
themselves only executing pleasing things. But, 
considering that justice is as well answered in 
comifiending aud rewarding iof virtue, as punishing 
of vice, I thought it necessary to come here this 
day, to declare to you, my lords, and all the 
world, that it was only the disobedient carriage of 


the Lower House that hath caused this dissolution 
at this time ; and that you, my lords, arc so far 
from being causerB of it, that I have as much com- 
fort in your lordships’ carriage towards me, as f 
have cause to distaste their proceedings. Yet, 
that I may he clearly understood, I must needs 
say, that [they do mistake me wonderfully that 
think I lay the fault equally upon all the Lower 
House ; for, as I know there are many as dutiful 
and loyal ' subjects as any are in the world, so I 
know that it was only some vipers amongst them 
that had cast this mist of difference before their 
eyes ; although there were some amongst them 
that would not be infected with this contagion — in- 
somuch that some by their speaking (which indeed 
was the general fault of the House on the last day) 
did show their obedience, !£o Conclude, my lords, 
.as those evil-affectcd persens must look for their 
rewards, so you that are here, of the Higher f Housc 
may justly claim from me that protection and 
favour that a good king oweth to his loyal and 
faithful nobility. And now, my lord keeper, do 
what I have commanded you.” Then the lord 
keener said, “ My lords, and gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, the king’s majesty doth dis- 
solve this parliament.” And thus, Haltering the 
Lords, and threatening the Commons, Charles 
ended his third parliament, on the 10th of March, 
1629* 

But before the closing scene the king hud laid 
his hands upon some of those whom he called the 
“ vipers .” Eliot, Hollis, Selden, Valentine, Co- 
riton, Hobart, Hayman, Long, and Stroud, the 
members who had been the most active in getting 
up the protest, and keeping the Speaker in Ins 
chair, were summoned by warrant (dated the 5th 
of March) before the privy council. With the 
exception of Long and Stroud they all presented 
themselves, but refused to answer out of the House 
for the things they had suid in it ; and they were 
thereupon committed to the Tower. Long and 
Stroud surrendered upon the issuing of a procla- 
mation for their arrest, and they were sent to join 
their friends. The houses of Eliot, Hollis, Selden, 
Long, and Valentine were forcibly entered, their 
studies broken open, and their papers seized by 
the king’s warrant. 

Charles issued a long declaration jto all his 
loving subjects, explaining the causes which 
moved him to dissolve the last parliament ; but 
every step he now took only added to the exaspe- 
ration of the|ieoj)le. Being fully resolved to pro- 
ceed in the Star Chamber against the members of 
parliamerit*whom he had committed to the Tower, 
he propounded a series of questions to the judges, 
who again were found somewhat less complying 
than was expected. Judge Whitelock afterwards 
(and we believe timidly and privately) complained 
against this way of sending to the judges for their 
opinions beforehand, and said, that if Bishop 
Laud went on in this way, lie would kindle a 
flame in the nation. At the same moment of ex- 

* Ruihwortb,— Whitelock,— Pail. Hitt. 
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Oi,t> Star ('hammer, W e8Tmin».tkr. Pulled down after tho late Fire of the Parliament Houses. 


citemcnt the High Commission Court and the Star 
Chamber passed several harsh sentences ; and on 
the 22nd of March the infatuated king issued a 
proclamation, which was interpreted by many rb 
meaning a determination on his part to discontinue 
pai Laments altogether, unless he could reduce the 
House of Commons to he the instrument of his 
will. “ Wc have showed,” said Charles, “by our 
frequent meeting our people, our love to the use of 
parliaments; yet, the late abuse having for the 
present driven us unwillingly out of that course, 
we shall account it presumption for any to pre- 
scribe any time unto us for parliaments, the call- 
ing, continuing, and dissolving of which is always 
in our power ; and shall be more inclinable to meet 
in parliament agaiij^Mf#»hen our people shall see 
more clearly into our interests and actions, and 
when such as have bred this interruption shall 
have received tllfeir condign* punishment.” He 
afterwards graciously told the nation that he would 
not overlojfl his subjects with any more burdens, 
hut satisfy himself with those duties that were re- 
ceived by his father, which he neither could nor 
would dispense with, but should esteem them 
unworthy of his protection who should deny 
them. 

The apprehensive* or that numerous class which 
for the sake of excitement exaggerate calamities, 
spoke in corners of Tower Hill and the block, or 
Tyburn and the gallows ; but the arbitrary faction 
could not venture upon such extreme measures, 
and the imprisoned members, in the end, met 
with nothing but illegal fines in addition to their 
harsh imprisonment. When they sued for their 
habeas corpus , and were brought up before the 

• Rymer. 


Court of King’s Bench, the court lawyers made a 
return that they were detained for notable contempts, 
and for stirring up sedition, as alleged in a warrant 
undo# the king’s sign manual. Their counsel 
argued against the legality of the proceeding, and 
made a stand on the king’s explicit conlirmation of 
principles and precedents in the Petition of Right. 
The king’s counsel slurred over that great con- 
stitutional enactment, and the attorney- general, 
Heath— -“a fit instrument, for those times” — 
quibbled and evaded, and set up the old tyran- 
nical doctrine of imprisonment at the king’s will. 
“ A petition in parliament,” said he, “ is no law, 
yet it is for the honour and dignity of the king to 
observe it faithfully; but it is the duty of the 
people not to stretch it beyond the words and in- 
tention of the king. And no other construction 
can be made of the Petition of Right, than that it 
is a confirmation of the ancient liberties *and rights 
* of the subjects. So that now the case^ remains in 
the same quality and degree as it was before the 
petition.” In this manner — this wretched, irri- 
tating manner — did Charles and his tools endea- 
vour to explain away every confirmation of consti- 
tutional rights, — every concession made to tne 
people, till the people would ^10 longer give the 
slightest credit to his most solemn promises. Thh 
Attorney-General Heath recited old authorities to 
prove that prisoners committed by the sovereign 
or the privy council were not bailable. The judges, 
however, wrote “ a humble and stout letter” to 
the king ; “ that by their oaths they were to bail 
the prisoners ; but thought fit, before they CM it, 
or published their opinions therein, to inform his 
majesty thereof, and humbly to advise him (as 
had been done by his noble progenitor^ in like 
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case) to send a direction to his justices his 
bench to bail the prisoners.”* The Lord Keeper 
Coventry would not tell the judges whether he had 
shown this, their letter, to the king or not ; but 
dissembled the matter, and told them that they 
must attend his majesty at Greenwich. There 
the king received them in a manner which showed 
he was displeased with them, and he commanded 
them not to deliver any opinion in this case with- 
out consulting with the rest of the judges. These 
judges, obviously by royal command, delayed the 
business, and so it was put off till the end of the 
term. AVhen the Court of King’s Bench was 
ready to deliver its opinion, the prisoners, by the 
king’s command, werfc removed from other places 
of confinement to the Tower ; so that, the wjrits of 
habeas corpus having been addressed to their for- 
mer keepers, who of course could not produce 
them, the prisoners were not forthcoming to claim 
the right of hail. They were thus detained in 
close custody during the whole of the long vaca- 
tion which ensued. f Charles justified his ma- 
noeuvre to tire judges of the King’s Bench, by 
telling them that he had removed the prisoners, 
“ not as some people might say, to decline the 
course of justice, but because they Lad carried 
themselves insolently and unmannerly to himself 
and their lordships.” 

- Towards the end of the vacation the judges wore 
commanded to attend at Serjeants’ Inn, as his 
majesty had urgent need of their services. Upon 
Michaelmas-day — the day appointed — the judges 
attended; and then the Chief Justice Hyde und 
Judge Whitclock were sent by the, lord keeper to 
advise with the king at Hampton Court. There 
the privy council was sitting ; but Charles took 
the two judges aside, and told them he was willing 
the imprisoned members should be admitted to 
bail, notwithstanding their contumacy in refusing 
to declare that they were sorry for having offended 
him ; and he also told them that he should aban- 
don the Star Chamber proceedings, and prosecute 
them in the King’s Bench. The answers of the 
judges, who felt what was right, but. who w r ere not 
bold enough to oppose the king, did not give entire 
satisfaction — for Charles spoke disrespectfully of 
their “ oracles and riddles.”} • 

Upon the first day of Michaelmas Term, the pri- 
soners, who had been already thirty weeks in close 
confinement, without resort of friends or family, 
debarred from the use of hooks, and pen ancf ink, 
were brought into court, and ordered not only to 
find hail for their present charge, but sureties for 
*lheir good behaviour in future. They refused to 
give these sureties, but were ready with bail for 
"their appearance to answer the present charge. 
The judges intimated that they would accept the 
same persons both for sureties and bail ; but the 
• • WMtdock. 

+ ^W.—State Tiiftls.— At the same time thLi paltry trick w»g 
played off upon other less eonepictnmg victims. " Some constables 
and other mean men, committed by the council, and bringing their 
habeas corpora, were removed from pursuivant to pursuivant, and 
oould have no benefit of the law,” — frhitelock. 
x Whitelock. 


captives were determined not to tie their own 
tongues and fetter their own hands by making 
their friends answerable upon so ticklish a point 
as good behaviour, which was to be judged of by 
the king and his ministers. They all firmly refused 
to give the Burettes in any shape, and thereupon 
they were ail sent back to the Tower. 

The attorney-general then exhibited an informa- 
tion in the King’s Bench against Sir John Eliot, 
Mr. Denzil Hollis, and Mr. Valentine. Sir John 
was charged with words uttered in the Commons’ 
House, and particularly with saying that the privy 
council and judges had conspired to trample under 
foot the liberties of the subject, — that no man was 
ever blasted in the House of Commons but a curse 
fell upon him, &c. Hollis and Valentine were 
charged with the tumult on the last day of the 
session, when the Speaker was forcibly held down 
in the chair. The defendants put in a plea- except- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the court “ Forasmuch,” 
it was alleged, “ as these offences are supposed to 
have been done in parliament, they ought not to 
be punished in this court, or any other except in 
parliament.” The judges, upon demurrer, over- 
ruled this plea, and the prisoners refused to put m 
any other. Upon the last day of the next trim 
judgment was given against them upon a mhtl 
(licit by Mr. Justice Jones, who said, — “ We will 
not draw the true liberties qf parliaihent-men into 
question, to wit, Jqr such fijatters which they do 
or speak in a paiiiamlnttiry manner ; hut, in this 
case, there was a, conspiracy between the defend- 
ants to slas^$i|h^«tate, and to excite sedition and 
discord l^tWpfn^the ; king, his peers, and people ; 

and/tljts -Utlunfot' a parliamentary course 

Member^ Jjave no privilege to speak at then plui 
sure. The parliament is an high court, therefo.- 
it ought not to be disorderly, but ought to gi.o 
good example to other courts. If a judge of our 
court shall rail at the state or clergy, lie is punish- 
able for it. A member of the parliament may 
charge any great officer of the state with any par- 
ticular offence ; but this was a rnalcvolous accusa- 
tion, in the generality, against all the officers of 
state; therefore the matter contained within the 
information is a great offence, tftid puuishable in 
the court.” But, heavy as was their offence, Jones 
assured the prisoners that their punishment should 
be laid on “with a light hand;” and then he deli- 
vered sentence, — “ 1. That every of the defendants 
shall be imprisoned during the king's pleasure : 
Sir John Eliot to be imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, aud the other defendants in other prisons. 
2. That none of them shall be delivered out of 
prison until he give security in tliiB court for his 
good behaviour, and have made submission and 
acknowledgment of his offence. 3. Sir John 
Eliot, inasmuch as we think him the greatest 
offender and the ringleader, shall pay to the king 
a fine of 2000/., and Mr. Hollis a fine of M)00 
marks ; and Mr. Valentine, because he is of legs 
ability than the rest, shall pay a fine of 500/.” 
And to all this all the other justices, with one 
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voice, assented. Long, who had been pricked 
shenff of Wiltshire, was not brought into the 
King’s Bench for his conduct in the House, but 
into the Star Chamber, for attending in parliament 
when he was bound, as sheriff, to be present in his 
own county. This was a revival of an old ma- 
noeuvre, and people understood perfectly well that 
Long’s severe sentence, condemning him to a fine 
of 2000 marks, imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure, and a public submission, was solely on 
account of his behaviour in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Previously to the passing of these tyrannical 
sentences against members of parliament, a mer- 
chant bad felt the ruthless severity of the court. 
Richard Chambers was summoned before the 
privy council for refusing to pay any further duty 
lor a bale of silks than might be demanded by law. 
The haje of goods had been seized hv the officers ; 
hut this was not deemed punishment enough, and 
Charles wanted an opportunity to restate his prin- 
ciple, in scorn of the Petition of Right, that he 
could lay on duties by prerogative. Smarting 
under Ins wrongs, and foreseeing the deplorable 
consequences that must ensue if this arbitrary 
pnneiple were established, Chambers told the 
pi ivy council “that merchants had more encou- 
ragement, and were ilcss screwed and wrung, in 
Turkey than in England.” For these words an 
information was preferred against him m the Star 
Chamber; and that detestable court, declaring 
itself of opinion that the words were intended to 
make the people believe that the happy yovern- 
vk'hI under which they lived was worse than a 
Tmkish tyranny, forthwith sentenced Chambers to 
;>ny a tine of 2000/., and to sign a written acknow- 
ledgment that he had spoken the words insolently, 
contemptuously, seditiously, falsely, and mali- 
ciously. The honest merchant signed the paper ; 
hut it was to this effect : — “ All the above contents 
and submission, I, Richard Chambers, do utterly 
abhor and detest, as most unjust and false, and 
never till death will acknowledge any part thereof.” 
And being a devout man, a puritan or precisian, 
he subjoined several texts of scripture, one of 
which was, — “ Woe unto them that devise iniquity, 
because it is in the power of their hand.” Ilis 
fine was immediately estreated into the Exchequer, 
where lie pleaded Magna Charta and other statutes 
against the fine by the king and his council, it not 
being by legal judgment of his peers ; but the 
barons would not suffer his plea to be filed. After- 
wards Chambers* brought his Habeas Corpus, but 
the judges, remanded him; and after twelve years’ 
imprisonment, and a long waiting for satisfaction 
for his losses from the Long Parliament, this 
champion and martyr of law and right died at last 
in want.f 

Everything now went to spread the conviction 
that CharleB intended to throw off for ever the 
restraint of parliament, and to rule undisguisedlv 

* Pari. IlUt.—' Rushworth — State Trials. 

| White lock. — Rush worth. 
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as ai| absolute king. The orthodox pulpits were 
made to shake with loud expoundings of the divine 
right; and about this time a pamphlet was put 
forth advising the king to have no inure parlia- 
ments, recommending to him the example of 
Louis XI. of France, who had put down parlia- 
ments in that kingdom, and submitting a icgular 
scheme of despotism to be upheld by a military 
police. 41 But still there were circumstances which 
might seem to indicate that Charles thought rather 
of managing the House of Commons, by winning 
over some of its most influential mcnibcis, than of 
taking the more desperate step alluded to. PerAips, 
however, he considered the services of such eminent 
men as Sir Thomas Wentwctlh, Sir Dudley Digues, 
Nove, and Littleton, to be worth the purchasing, 
parliament or no parliament; for the country con- 
tained none more able, and their promptness m 
apostatizing gave him a reasonable ground for 
believing that they would not be deterred by a 
sense of shame, or by scruples of conscience, from 
going any lengths in the service of their new 
master. Wentworth, the most renowned of the 
set, had gone over to the court some time befoie 
this. After being one. of the sturdiest of the 
reformers and boldest declaimers in the House of 
Commons, — after suffering imprisonment for re- 
fusing to contribute to the forced loan, — this emi- 
nent person, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who boasted 
his descent, by bastardy, from the royal line of 
the Plantagencts, out of a very ignoble rivalry, 
and un ambition for rank and titles (even Ins 
friends could find out no purer motives), made his 
peace with Buckingham a short time before that 
favourite’s death, and sold himself, body and soul, 
to the court. He had his reward ; .and the splen- 
dour of it, no doubt, served as a decoy to other 
patriots of his stamp. He was elevated to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Wentworth ; he was 
caressed by the king ; he was taken to the bosom 
of Laud ; and by the end of the year 1528 he was 
made « viscount and lord president of what was 
called the Court of York, or the Council of the North. 
From the first moment he obtained power he used 
it against his former political associates without 
mercy or remorse ; and it may be that,*from that 
*very moment, the party set down the renegade for 
a sacrifice whenever the wheel of fortune should 
turn in their favour. The indisputable and com- 
manding abilities of the man also made them hate 
him the more because they feared him. Sir Dudk v 
Digges, though a spirited debater and a man of 
talent, had been known for sorra* time to he without 
principle; and, upon being offered the post <JV 
Master of the Rolls, he closed at once with the 

* It was nrovad, however, that tills precious production was not 
written for Charles, but for his father James, many >CHr« before ; ami 
that it was now made public and '* bruited" by the paluotic paily. in 
order to put their fellow-subjecis on their giund against thoeticio.ioli- 
ments of despotism. But the pamphlet Remedy contained a pirn- 
ciple that was not cherished, and even lifted upon more r% less 
openly, either now or soon afterwards, by Charles, and I uu«I7 nod 
Wentworth. At court the queen was constauily talking of the dilfer- 
ence between a quasi king, like the kiugs of England, and a rial, 
mighty king, like the absolute soteictgus of her own couutry and 
family. 
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bargain, and turned round upon “ the vipers,’/ as 
the king called his former friends, the leaders of 
the opposition. Noyc and Littleton, both distin- 
guished lawyers, followed ihe same course : Noye 
was 0 made attorney-general, Littleton solicitor- 
general. Being thus placed in a position to explain 
and stretch the prerogative, they did that work 
apparently without a blush at the recollections 
which were hut as of yesterday, when they com- 
bated for the rigl its of parliament and the liberties 
of the people. There was no new king’s favourite 
in lieu of Buckingham, for the Earl of Holland 
was ftther the favourite of the queen (scandal said 
her paramom) than of Charles. Holland, how- 
ever, like the extravagant Hay, Earl of Carlisle, 
had a seat at the council-table, where also sat the 
pompous and empty-headed Arundel, carl marshal; 
the contemptible, horse-whipped Earl of Mont- 
gomery; his brother, the Earl of Pembroke; and 
the Earl of Dorset ; who, one and all, thought more 
of pleasure than of .business, and were content that 
the king should ruin himself or the nation, pro- 
vided they could have their enjoyments. Charles’s 
two secretaries of state at this time were Sir John 
Coke and Sir Dudley Carleton ; his chancellor, or 
rather lord-keeper, was Lord Coventry ; his lord 
privy seal the Earl of Manchester; and his lord- 
treasurer the Lord Weston, whom -Eliot had de- 
nounced in the last session as the great enemy of 
the commonwealth. But all these counsellors 
together had not the power over the king of Went- 
worth and Laud. The rise of the churchman had 
bceli forwarded rather than checked by the assas- 
sination of his great patron Buckingham. Charles 
knew that he had long been in the habit of writing 
for the duke, and guiding him in matters of busi- 
ness : he called Laud into the privy council, and pro- 
mised to raise him to the primacy as soon as it should 
please heaven to remove old Archbishop Abbot. 
It should seem that, on a closer acquaintance, the 
sympathies of the king and bishop chimed together 
wondrously well ; and that, while Laud adored the 
divine right of kings, Charles embraced with the 
zeal of a crusader the right of the bishops to coerce 
the faith of his people. Between them they would 
have allowed no liberty to men either in their 
bodies and goods, or in their souls and consciences, c 
It was this union of the two tyrannies that hurried 
on the crisis. To the civil despotism singly, and 
as exercised by Charles, the English people might 
popibly have submitted some while longer f but 
the “scourge of Laud lashed them into a fury. 

All this time England was at war with France, 
Spain, and, in effect, with the Emperor of Ger- 
many ; but so insignificant were the events that 
rose out of this state of hostility, compared with 
the events at home which signalised the struggle 
between the sovereign and people, that the minutest 
historians scarcely devote a page to them. Indeed, 
witk#ut any comparison wffli the important trans- 
actions at home, the warlike operations in which 
the English were actively concerned were paltry 
and honourless in themselves, being, in fact, little 


more than an exhibition of Charles’s weakness. / 
With France he had gone to war without reason, 
and he was glad to make a peace without honour, 
abandoning the French Protestants to their fate, 
and scarcely mentioning the cause of his sister and 
brother-in-law the Palatine. This peace with 
France was made public in the spring of 1629, 
and in the following year Charles, notwithstanding 
the prayers and tears of his wife,* who would have 
prolonged the war, because France was still at war 
with Spain and the whole House of Austria, he 
concluded a peace with Philip, the pacification of 
King James being assumed as the groundwork of 
the treaty. 

But the other belligerents on the continent were 
carrying on the Thirty Years’ War, which arose 
out of the Bohemian insurrection, witli a very 
different spirit. The Lion of the N ortli had started 
from his lair, — Gustavus Adolphus, the mast war- 
like sovereign, and perhaps the very best general 
of liis time, had crossed the Baltic on the 24th of 
June, 1630, and rushed into Germany for the 
support of Protestantism and the humbling of the 
Emperor Ferdinand. A series of most brilliant 
victories was obtained by the daring Swede, who 
was in close league not, only with the Protestants 
of the empire, but with the French, who, guided 
by the bold policy of Cardiual Richelieu, now 
omnipotent in France, stretched their arms in all 
directions, across the Alps, the Pyrenees, to the 
frontiers of the Spanish Netherlands, to the Rhine 
and the Elbe. Savoy was not only overrun, but 
almost entirely conquered ; and in Italy the car- 
dinal dictated terms to the pope, who, as much out 
of necessity as out of inclination, had adhered to 
the House of Austria and to the emperor, who was 
considered as waging a religious war against here - 
tics. When Gustavus Adolphus entered Germany 
as the champion of Protestantism, the power of the 
emperor was almost everywhere predominant. His 
generals, the ferocious Tilly, the bloody Pappcn- 
heim, the ambitious Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
Wallenstein, in whom all these qualities were united 
in their extreme proportions, had crushed tin; 
power of the Protestant states, and laid waste, witli 
every circumstance of cruelty, tfhc territories of 
friends and foes. Wallenstein had been removed 
from command by the jealous fears of ^Ferdinand, 
who at one time fancied that the fortunate and 
aspiring general aimed, if not at the imperial 
crown, at the old crown of Bohemia ; Maximilian 
of Bavaria was rejoicing in the possession of the 
Palatinate, which he had helped ‘to win from his 
cousin Frederick ; but Tilly and Pappenheim were 
still in the field with a vast army of veteran troops, 
so flushed with their many recent victories, that 

• “ Sir Francis Cottiugton went towards Portsmouth, onliis am 
bassage (to Madrid), on Momlny that week, and wns now nt length 
really gone, maugre the French ambassador, who* with all the 
strength he had, opposed his journey, and used the queen’s assist 
*nce therein ; bo that, when Sir Finneis CoUington came to take his 
leave of her, and to know what service her majesty would be pleased 
to command him to her sister, [she] answered him as I told you in 
my last. And, then, when she could not prevail with liis majesty to 
cross the ambussage, she shed tears in anger."— Meade, 
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they called themselves invincible. But they were 
soon found to be no match for the highly disci- 
plined, hardy troops from old Scandinavia, led on 
by a hero and a great tactician. From Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg, where the fortresses and towns 
submitted to him as soon as he approached, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus entered the electorate of Branden- 
burg, and forced Tilly to retire upon the Elbe. 
The courtiers at Vienna told the emperor that the 
Swede was but a king of snow, who would melt 
away as he approached the south ; but the Swede 
continued his onward course, and there, was no 
melting away, or, if there was, it was of that nature 
which lelcases the avalanche from the mountain, 
to thunder through and overwhelm the valley 
beneath. The onlyt event that clouded the joy and 
success of the Protestants was the capture of the 
noli and Protestant city of Magdeburg, which was 
effected by Tilly and Pappcnheim while the 
Swedes were occupied in another dnection. The 
ferocious Tilly let loose his wild Croats, Walloons, 
and Pandours upon the devoted citizens, who were 
massactcd without distinction of age or sex. When 
they had sacked the richest houses they set fire to 
the rest, and, a violent wind rising, the whole town 
was soon wrapped in flames, which consumed both 
quick and dead. In less than twelve hours one of 
the finest cities of Germany was reduced to an 
unsightly heap of ruins and ashes, and 30, 000 of 
its industrious inhabitants had perished by differ- 
ent kinds of deaths, but all horrible. Sjch a 
tragedy had not often been perpetrated in modern 
wars : the sack of Magdeburg excited horror 
throughout the civilized world ; but the Protestauts 
consoled themselves with the belief that it must be 
followed by the curse of the Almighty, — and, in 
fact, it was the last of the emperor’s successes in 
tins war. We are called upon to mention the 
moral and devout bearing of the victorious Swedes, 
both because it was rare and beautiful in itself, and 
because, in the course of a few years, it became the 
model of that English army which terminated the 
civil war. In the imperial army, which also pro- 
fessed to fight for the blessed cause of religion, there 
reigned only immorality, lust, cruelty, and disregard 
of all the virtues and decencies of life : in the army 
of Gustavus, on the contrary, every fault was 
punishciUwith severity ; hut, above all, blasphemy, 
violence to women, stealing, gaming, and fighting 
duels. Simplicity also of manners and habits was 
commanded by the military laws of Sweden ; and 
in the whole camp, and even in the king’s tout, 
there was neither silver nor gold plate. The eye 
of the sovereign observed as carefully the morals 
of his troops as their bravery. Every regiment 
was obliged to form itself in a circle round its 
chaplain for morning and evening prayers ; and 
this pious act was then performed in the open 
air.* 

It was in 'the month of November, 1G30, that 
Charles signed his solemn treaty of peace with 
Spain. Philip, not in the treaty, but in a private 

* Scliillei’s History of the Thirty Years' War. 


lettefr, promised Charles to restore to his brother- 
in-law, tjie Palatine, such parts of his territories 
(they must have been very inconsiderable) as were 
then occupied by Spanish troops, and to use his 
best endeavours with his near relative, theenquTor, 
to reinstate the expelled prince as lie was be foie 
his acceptance of the Bohemian crown. Am) 
Charles, as a fitting return, entered upon a scen t 
contract, whereby he agreed 1o unite lus arms with 
those of Spain for the subjugation of the Seven 
United Provinces, wlueli his great predecessor 
Elizabeth had so largely contributed to freOgfium 
the oppressive Spanish yoke. Charles, as a shaie 
of the spoil, was to have and to hold Zealand ami 
other territories. There fiad been a talk ol tins 
precious scheme before, when Charles and Buck- 
ingham were at Madrid wooing the Infanta. But 
now the matter went, so far that the agreement was 
signed by Charles’s ambassador, Cottmgton, and 
by Olivares, who was still the favourin' and prime 
minister in Spain. All this had been done in the 
closest secrecy, — not a breath of the mystery had 
got abroad ; hut Charles, seeing the violence of 
his Protestant subjects, even when they knew 
nothing of this projected league with papists against 
a Protestant people, might easily divine what 
would he their fury when the scheme should he 
broached and carried into operation. It appears 
to have been this consideration which induced him 
to hesitate in ratifying the agreement which he had 
allowed his minister to sign. Thereupon Philip, 
of course, considered himself freed from the pro- 
mises he had made concerning the Palatine. A 
few months after Charles went into a project the 
very reverse of that he had recently entertained. 
Flanders and Brabant, which remained to Spain 
and the pope after so many years of sanguinary 
warfare, hud become the scenes of discontent ; or, 
at least, a certain party had conceived the notion 
of erecting them into independent states. The 
King of England forthwith dispatched to them Sir 
Balthazar Gorbicr, a native of Antwerp, a good 
painter, a distinguished critic in the fine arts, an 
excellent penman, and a very accomplished man of 
business or intrigue, Nvho had passed from the 
service of Buckingham into that of Charles. On 
the 14th of August,* 1G32, Gerbier, writing from 
Brussels, informed bis employer that, those states, 
perceiving that the Spaniards were no longer able 
to defend them and their religion, wore determined 
to make themselves free states, drive out the Spa- 
niards, contract alliances with their neighbours, 
and conclude a peace with the Hollanders. ^Ie 
assured Charles that he had not failed to have a 
careful eye thereunto, that nothing might he neg- 
lected which concerned his majesty’s glory and 
the interest of his kingdoms, and that he had acted 
his part without putting himself too forward, 
merely, as it were, hearkening to what passed. 
The Infanta and tlifc Spanish council, h <r siyd, 

* From an allusion in this letter to ji previous dispatch, it appears 
Unit Gerbier had been at his secret tvuik ever since tlic month ol 
Juno .— llardmchc State Papers. % 
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were already greatly alarmed and on the alert, for 
they had received advertisements from England, 
from one Nicolaldy aud another, that those states 
were resolved to shake off the Spaniards and make 
theftiselves free. “ The Infanta,” continues Ger- 
hier, “ showed the said letters to Sir Peter Ru- 
bens, who told me that they bore such information as 
would hazard the lives of many in these countries.” 
The French had been already in this field of in- 
trigue, offering assistance ; for it was an idea among 
them at least as old as the time of Henry IV., if 
not pf Louis XI., that the Rhine was the proper 
and natural frontier to their fine kingdom, and 
nobody bettor understood how to work bv indirect 
means than Cardinal Richelieu. The party with 
whom Gerbier was intriguing in Flanders and 
Brabant, indeed, suspected that the French aimed 
at a conquest, nor w'erc they less suspicious of the 
intentions of their neighbours the Hollanders, who 
also had offered them assistance. These par- 
ticulars, Gerbier sa\s, wete communicated to him 
by a person in disguise, who had chosen an hour 
in the night for the dangerous conference, and who 
had the appearance of being a man of high rank. 

lie spoke to me,” continues the secret agent, 
“ as in the name of a whole body which aimed to 
lie supported by an alliance with England, to 
counterbalance France, who, instead of a con- 
federacy, prepared means to bring these provinces 
into subjection ; which to prevent, the support of 
England was conceived to be the strongest remedy, 
and therefore it was desired I should procure, 
under your majesty’s hand and seal, power to hear 
(under profound secret) what was so considerable, 
that, showing my authorization, and engaging my 
word for secrecy, I might know not only the party, 
hut be sure it was no French.” The party, how- 
ever, were no patriots, for one of the first of their 
proposals was to obtain for themselves English 
court distinctions, — ribbons and garters.* “ I was 
very attentive,” says Gerbier, “ unto this dis- 
course, my mind still fixed on the proverb Dif- 
fident ia est mater prvd entire , not being certain 
but that this person might be set on purposely to 
sound me, if England was desirous of the subver- 
sion of the Spanish government. Wherefore my 
first answer .was with admiration, feigning not well 
at first to comprehend their design, and with 
much difficulty these high resolutions, less their 
success, considered the troubles pagt and present 
nnymgst them, intimating thereby that I lived not 
here to forge factions ; hut that, withal, England 
ought to he accounted as their best aud most con- 
siderable neighbourhood, both for its situation, 
strength by sea, commerce, and affection of the 
people, who have always lived in good intelligence 
with these countries, being from France whence 

* This party (as the said person told me) being in no small 
rmulaftmi uuh the other for puintsyjf honours, expecting no less 
iron your majesty than, as the King of Spain had honoured them 
'with the Fleeee, they might have to wear the Garter, us a mark of 
dependency of honours, and to be even with those who should be 
honoured with the order of the Holy Ghost.”— tierbter's Letter 
to Charles in Bardwicfte State Papers, j 


all the stirB proceed, as the histories do hear 
record. The said person promised then that, 
upon the procuring of my authorization, he woukl 
make known himself, desiring that no time might 
be lost. Considering, therefore, the advantages 
your majesty might reap hereby, and, on the other 
part, how prejudicial it would he to your majesty 
that France should procure a primitive alliance 
with these states, if not the conquest, which would 
render France too potent a neighbour, I thought 
fitting to advertise your majesty thereof in these 
terms, and believe your majesty will approve that, 
upon this consideration, I set down those of Queen 
Elizabeth in the years 15T6, 157*7, and 1578, who, 
by a singular prudence, laboured to hinder this 
people from casting themsekes under the pro- 
tection of France. . . And seeing the lives of 
great persons might run hazard by the discovery of 
these designs, I find myself bound in charity and 
loyalty not to communicate them any farther than 
to your majesty, who may impart them unto your 
prudent council, as in your royal wisdom shall lie 
thought fitting, it being the request made by the 
secret party. Your majesty may he pleased to 
weigh the glory which will redound unto your 
majesty from this alliance, which, excluding the 
Spaniards for ever from this part of the world, 
will serve as an assured rampart to other countries, 
neighbours, and allies of your majesty, and free 
them from any chunge or invasion.” Gerbier 
went on to give the king more particulars touching 
“the*great business,” telling him how cautious he 
had been to prevent all subject of suspicion in the 
King of Spain’s ministers, and how lie had been 
continually pressed by the person in disguise to 
know whether they could count upon ChaiWs 
assistance. lie said that there were only some six 
thousand men, Spaniards and Italians, m the 
country ; and that, ns for the Walloons, who made 
ten thousand men, they would not fight for Spain 
when it should come to the push ; but Charles 
must make haste, for the Hollanders were very 
anxious to intermeddle. Charles immediately 
replied by letter, written secretly , and all in /us 
own hand. The business, he said, was so great 
that, merely to manage it, he was* forced to trust 
somebody, but, as secrecy was especially necessary, 
he had only trusted Secretary Coke, k He toid 
Gerbier that, as he was in. peace and friendship 
with the King of Spain, it would he against both 
honour and conscience if, without any just cause 
or quarrel, he debauched his subjects from their 
allegiance. “But,” continued the king, “ since 
I see a likelihood (almost a necessity) that his 
Flanders subjects must fall into some other king’s 
or state’s protection, and that I am offered, without 
the least intimation of mine, to have a share there- 
in, the second consideration is, that it were a 
great imprudence in me to let slip this occasion, 
whereby 1 may both advantage myBelf and hinder 
the overflowing greatness of my neighbours.” He 
was willing, he said, to take the protection of 
these people into his hands, as they flew to him 
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without his seeking : if he did not protect them 
others would ; and the King of Spain, instead of 
boing offended, ought to be pleased; for if he, 
Charles, did not interfere, then the States would fall 
into the hands of Philip’s enemies or rebels. “ And 
therefore,” continued the royal casuist, “ upon 
great consideration I have sent you power to treat 
with these disguised persons, and do hereby au- 
thorise you to promise them, in my name, pro- 
tection against anybody but the King of Spain, and 
to defend them from him and all the world else 
from injuries.” This letter, with a commission to 
Gerbier, was enclosed in a dispatch written by 
Secretary Coke, who told the agent that the com- 
mission w r as as full as could be expected, secrecy 
not now permitting more formalities. “ Your in- 
structions,” said the secretary, “ will be made 
more particular and full when the parties discover 
themselves, and when you send word what they 
offer and what they require.” On the 24th (if 
September Secretary (hike wrote again to instruct 
lnm how to convince the Catholic States of Flanders 
and Brabant that France w as not to be thought of, 
and that England was their surest refuge, which 
would best agree both with their ecclesiastical and 
temporal estates, “ both which,” continues the 
secretary, running in search of arguments to prove 
how nicely and nearly the Anglican Church could 
agree with the Roman, “ you must endeavour to 
persuade to be of the same; for their churchmen, 
a ou say, are the most active for this change, and, if it 
had not been for the scandal of religion, they would 
have expressed themselves for a treaty with Eng- 
land before others. . . Yet England, in respect of 
religion, is far more proper for them to join withal 
than the Seven United Provinces can be; for, 
howsoever of late they have given their neighbours 
a specious freedom of the Catholic religion, yet 
they have reserved in every town a free church for 
their own profession ; and what distraction their 
continued intercourse with such a mixture would 
laced may easily be conceived. Whereas, no such 
effect can he feared from the English, who, as they 
enjoy at home their honours, freedom, and estates, 
without difference^ so much less will trouble or 
restrain men’s consciences abroad ; nor are so in- 
corporate by language, or by general resort to that 
nation, th^> they can he capable to make any 
change.” These were most lame and absolutely 
decrepit arguments, but those which followed were 
perhaps somewhat more convincing to the dig- 
nitaries of the church in Flanders and Brabant, 
who luvd a profouud abhorrence of the poverty and 
political insignificance of churchmen in Holland. 
“But,” continues the secretary, “what is more 
considerable, churchmen amongst the States have 
no part in the government or in the laws ; neither 
do their elders comport with our hierarchy of arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, canons, and parish 
curates; and, which doth yet debase them more, 
they there possess neither glebe-lands nor tithes, 
nor other stable revenues, but depend altogether 
ppon voluntary contributions, which will bring 


theirMch clergy in short time to a very mean and 
poor estate. These differences you must infuse 
into the minds of their ecclesiastics, who were not 
so mortified that they will not take their own in- 
terests to heart, and prefer our alliance in Tesficct 
thereof.” Having thus arranged for the clergy, 
Secretary Coke, who, no doubt, wrote under the 
dictation of Charles, proceeded to deal with the 
nobility, bidding Gerbier to declare to them at 
large, and on all occasions, how much better it 
would be for them to adhere to a potent king like 
the King of England than to a popular and factious 
government like that of the'Hollanders. “ Amongst 
those boors ,” continues the # secretary, “where all 
are equal and capable of the highest places, their 
honours and degrees can have no pre-eminence, 
but be subject to the affronts of the baser sort, 
without civility or respect, which noble minds 
cannot endure.” From the nobility he passed to 
the merchants and base traders, and from these to 
the native soldiery, tellfng Gerbier how to deal 
with these classes in order to draw them to the 
king’s interest. “ But,” said Coke, “ in conclu- 
sion, because the Spaniards are not yet excluded, 
you must not, by a total adhering to the. faction, 
cither cry down their authority or neglect their 
interests, who may well be able to do that there for 
us which they cannot for themselves ; and, when 
they perceive they cannot help themselves, and 
that they must quit their hold, will probably 
incline rather to deposit their right in our hands 
(chiefly the sea-towns) than to suffer their rebels 
or their opposites to carry them by force. In 
this your dexterity must he employed rather in 
drawing on overtures from themselves than in offer- 
ing propositions.” This underhand negotiation 
was prolonged through many months, the King of 
"England wishing the conspirators to declare their 
country independent, and the conspirators wishing 
him to give them something more than general 
and vague promises. At last the Spanish court, 
which had some clue to the secret correspondence 
from the beginning, discovered the whole,* and 
reinforced its army m Flanders and Brabant ; and 
thereupon the plot fell to the ground, % If such 
proceedings had taken place between private in- 
dividuals, no one would hesitate as to the proper 
epithet to be applied to them; but they had been 
so common between kings and governments, that 
we think Charles’s conduct on this occasion has 
been censured with undue severity. He acted pre- 
cisely as the great Elizabeth would have done ; 
and even at a much later and morally better age* 
English statesmen would not have hesitated to do 
as much in the same dark manner to counteract 
the intrigues of other states, and more especially 
to prevent the French from making themselves 
masters of the Low Countries. But, on the other 
hand, if Charles had been that high model of 
religion and sanctity, ptobity .and honour, wind; 
some have tried to represent him, we should 

* Lord Cottington, then Ambassador at Madrid, was accused of 
divulging the >vholc business to the bpanu.h court. 
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hardly have found him engaged in stfch a 
scheme. 

Charles now concluded, or rather renewed, a 
treaty with Gustav us Adolphus, and undertook to 
sciftl six thousand men to join that victorious 
sovereign in the heart of Germany. But, as there 
was no declaration of war with the emperor, he 
thought it proper and delicate to make it appear 
as if this force uas raised in Scotland hy the 
Marquis of Hamilton on his own account, and 
without the kind’s knowledge. When Hamilton 
was getting ready, Donald, Lord Reay, and Major 
liorthwick accused the marquis of raising troops 
to usurp the crown of Scotland. Reay said that 
this plot was discovered to him by one Ramsay, 
and Borthwick said that it had been revealed to 
him by one Meld rum. Neither of the accusers 
had any witnesses to produce, but Lord Reay pro- 
posed having recourse to the now antiquated bar- 
barism of a trial by single combat, and challenged 
Ramsay, who denied having made any such com- 
munication to Ins lordship as was alleged. Ram- 
say was as ready to fight as Reay ; and a court of 
chivalry was regularly constituted to arrange and 
witness the combat, over which the Earl of Arun- 
del, as carl marshal, was to preside. But, when 
everything was ready, the king revoked his com- 
mission, and the absurd proceeding was aban- 
doned.* The original charge, which was in itself 
scarcely less ridiculous, originated in the malice of 
Lord Ochiltrie and the Lord Treasurer Weston, 
who was very jealous of Hamilton’s influence at 
court, for, next to Wentworth and Laud, the 
marquis was supposed to be “ closest with the 
king.” Hamilton had already embarked with his 
little army, — ■“ but so little care was tuken of pro- 
visions and accommodations for his men that they 
were brought into a sick and shattered condition* 
so that they mouldered away in a short time ; ami 
the marquis was forced to return to England with- 
out gaining any great renown hy this action, 
wherein he neither did service to the King of 
Sweden nor to himself, or to the Protestant cuu*e 
in Germany.”!’ When Hamilton returned, Charles 
received him into as great favour and trust as 
ever. 

Wc cannot condense half of the circumstance 
which occurred at home between the dissolution of 
the parliament of 1(329 and the calling that of 
1640, — circumstances which discontented thp mass 
of the English people, and which gave zeal to the 
timid or lukewarm^ fury to the zealots. We shall, 
Jiowever, try to explain, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the most important of these provocations. 
In contempt of the Petition of Right, the king 
persisted in levying tojjij&ge and poundage, even 
augmenting the rates on sundry kinds of goods, 
and ordering that the goods of such as refused 
payment should be instantly seized and sold. The 
jCommons, it will be remembered, had denounced 
the man as a traitor that should pay these illegal 
taxes. And, at the same time that Charles thus 

* Kushworlh.] t Wliitelock. 
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availed himself of the resources of modern com-, 
mercc, he arbitrarily revived certain feudal uses 
or abuses. Henry III. and Edward I., when their 
poverty obscured their chivalry, had introduced 
the practice of summoning their military tenants, 
worth 20/. per annum, to receive at their hands 
the costly honour of k nig hthood : many declined 
this honour, and were Imowed to compound hy 
paying a moderate line. Elizabeth and James had 
both availed themselves of this ancient preroga- 
tive; and the change in the value of money ren- 
dered it more oppressive than formerly, though 
only persons esteemed worth 40/. per annum were 
now subjected to it. In many instances, in 
James’s time, the sheriffs purposely neglected to 
serve these writs, and many persons, when they 
were served, took no notice of them ; but now 
Charles appointed a regular commission to atlcnd 
solely to this vexatious method of raisingunoney ; 
and these commissioners called upon all landed 
proprietors, rated at 40/., to pay their lines for not 
being knighted. When any resistance was offered, 
the parties were dragged into the expensive law- 
courts, and there invariably cast, and forced to 
pay, or thrown into prison. Norn as there any 
lixed rule or rate ; for, when any man was a know n 
puritan or precisian, or otherwise obnoxious to the 
court, he was made to pay a great deal more than 
another. Nor was the practice limited to those 
who were liable as military or feudal tenants : 
lessees, who held no land by any such tenure; 
merchants whose fortunes had risen from bales of 
goods, and not from the sword or lance, were called 
upon to pay, were prosecuted and persecuted. It 
would not have been easy to find a more effective 
method of indisposing that numerous and influen- 
tial class of the lesser landholders and country 
gentlemen. It is said that 100,000/. were thus 
screwed and squeezed out of the subject; and the 
king preferred this method to meeting and agreeing 
with the House of Commons. The most intoler- 
able sufferings of the people had arisen in the old 
time from the atrocious game or f ores t l a ws. This 
blofdy and disgraceful code had been allowed in 
good part to drop into desuetude, but Charles 
resolved to revive at least all such parts of it as 
might tend to the increase of his revenue. The 
Earl of Holland was appointed to hold, a court for 
the recovery of the king’s forestal rights, or those 
lands which had once belonged to the royal chnccs. 
In this manner people were driven from many 
tracts which they and their fathers had long occu- 
pied as their own ; gentlemen’s* estates were en- 
croached upon, and, as the king was the litigant, 
the opposite party, even if he gained his cause, 
which in such circumstances he had but slight 
chance of doing, was distressed or ruined hy the 
costs of the action, which he had to pay whether 
he was the loser or the winner. The Earl of 
Southampton was reduced almost to poverty by a 
decision which deprived him of his estate adjoin- 
ing the New Forest in Hampshire. In Essex the 
royal forests grew so large, that people said they* 
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hud swallowed up the whole county. Rockingham 
Forest was increased from a circuit of six miles to 
one of sixty miles, and .all trespassers were punished 
by the imposition of enormous fines. “Which 
burden,” says Clarendon, “lighted most upon 
persons of quality and honour, who thought them- 
selves above ordinary oppressions, and were there- 
fore like to remember it with more sharpness.”* 
To enlarge Richmond Park, Charles deprived 
many proprietors, not merely of their rights of 
common, but also of their freehold lands. It should 
appear that he afterwards gave some compensa- 
tion ; but the act at first had in it all the worst 
features of a cruel and plundering despotism. The 
House of Commons had scarcely rendered a service 
more important to th<j nation than by insisting on 
tbe suppression of monop olies : but now the king 
began to revive those abuses also; and, for the 
sum of 10,000/., which they paid for their patent, 
and for a duly of 8/. sterling upon every ton of 
soap they should make, which they promised to 
pay the king without vote of parliament, he char- 
tered a company with exclusive privileges to make 
soap. The patent permitted every soap-boiler or 
manufacturer to become a member of the char- 
tered company ; and tlmt precious turn-coat, 
Attorney-general Noy, who devised the project, 
probably thought he had in this way evaded tbe 
letter of the law, tbe act of parliament being more 
particularly directed against individuals or two or 
three monopolists favoured by the court. Hut the 
circumstance of the monopoly being in the hands 
of a numerous company made little or no differ- 
ence to the consumers of the article, who were still 
obliged to pay for their soap whatever price the 
monopolists demanded. These incorporated soap- 
boilers, as a part of their bargain, received powers 
to appoint searchers, and they, exercised a soit of 
inquisition over the trade. Such dealers as resisted 
their interference, or tried to make soap on their 
own account, were banded over to the tender 
mercies of the Star Chamber. This precedent was 
followed in the erection of a similar company of 
starch-makers, and in a great variety of ler 
grants, till monopolies, iri transgression or evasion 
of the late statute* became as common as they had 
I >ccn under James and Elizabeth. t And no less 
unjust proceedings of other kinds, some of them 
ridiculous* some scandalous, all very grievous, 
were set on foot ; the envy and reproach of which 
(we should say justly) fell to the king, the profit 
1o other men — for the expense of collection was 
enormous, and oifly a small portion of the money 
ever reached the royal coffers. { Proclamati ons, 
which James had carried to such excess, and 
which had been branded by parliament, were again 
brought into play, and arbitrary fines were exacted 
from such as disobeyed these proclamations, which 
were in themselves illegal. The late Solomon had 

* Hist. 

t Fur a full list of these monopolies, see Rymor, and the reports of 
the debates of the Long Parliament. 

t Clarendon says, that of 200,000/. drawn from the subject by such 
^ : ‘ysi in a year, scarce 1500/. came to the king’s use or uccount. 


decided in his wisdom that the plague and other 
great mischiefs were solely owing to the excessive 
and constantly increasing size of London, and he 
had proclaimed over and over again that people 
must not he so wicked and so foolhardy as to byild 
any more houses in the metropolis. Hut Ids pm- 
clamations were disiegurded — the judges had 
declared them not to he according to law • and the 
Londoners had gone on building faster than ever. 
Charles, who was more steady in wrong piocced- 
ings than his father, appointed a commission to 
examine into this growth and increase, and to 
make money of those who had built the new 
houses. In genera] the latter got off by paying a 
fine equivalent to three years’ estimated rent of 
their houses, and an annual tax to the crown ; hut 
in some instances the houses were knocked down, 
and the owners made to pay a penalty besides suf- 
fering this destruction of their property. Thus, a 
Mr. Moore lost forty-two houses of the better kind, 
with coach-houses and stables, which lie had 
erected near St. Martin’s in the Fields; and, after 
these houses had been demolished by the sheriffs, 
heavy fines were levied on him by distress warrants.* 
And, as if all these were not sufficient causes of 
disgust and irritation, there w'eie the galling and 
high-handed proceedings of the Earl Marshal's 
Court, which will he described more particularly 
hereafter. But wlml more than anything heaped 
coals on 1 lie doomed head of the king was tlip con- 
duct of the high church party, led on by Laud. 
This bishop is allowed, by one of his warmest 
admirers, to have been a zealot in his hcai t “of 
too warm blood and too positive a nature hut 
he followed the course of Archbishop Bancroft, 
and was an emphatic flatterer of the king. When, 
in the month of May, 1030, Henrietta Maria gave 
birth to a prince, afterwards that godly king 
Charles II., Laud baptized the infant, and com- 
posed a prayer upon the occasion, in which was 
the petition, — “ Double his father’s graces, O 
Lord! upon him, if it he possible.” Bishop Wil- 
liams, the ex-lord -keeper, now in disgrace, and 
almost a patriot, forgetting his own performances 
in former times, called this “ three-piled flattery 
and loathsome divinity.” A few months after 
^imposing this prayer, Laud called before him, m 
the Star Chamber, Alexander Leighton, a Scotch- 
man and a Puritan preacher, for writing against 
the queen aud the bishops in a hook entitled “An 
Appeal to the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against 
Prelacy.” The tone of the book was disrespect- 
ful, fanatic, and in some respects brutal ; hut we 
lose sight of its demerits in the atrocious punish- 
ment of the author, who vainly pleaded, in the 
Star Chamber, that he had offended through zeal, 
and not through any personal malice. Ife was 
degraded from the ministry, publicly whipped m 
Palace-yard, placed in the pill&y for two hours, 

* Rnshworth gives several most arbitrary proceedings in the Slur 
Chamber against men who had built houses in contravention of the 
king’s proclamations. 

f Sir Tliilip Warwick’s Memoirs. 
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' had an ear cut off, a nostril Blit, and was branded 
on one of his cheeks with the letters S. S., for 
“ Sower of Sedition.” After these detestable ope- 
rations he was sent back to his prison; but, at 
the^end of one short week, before his wounds were 
healed, he was again dragged forth to public whip- 
ping, the pillory, the knife, and the brand; and, 
after he had been deprived of his other ear, split 
in the other nostril, and burnt on the other cheek, 
he was thrust back into his dungeon, there to lie 
for life. After ten years, indeed, Leighton regained 
his liberty, but it was by the mercy neither of 
Laud nor Charles, but through that parliament 
which destroyed alike the bishop and the king.* 
Blind to the almost' inevitable consequences of 
persecution, Laud neglected no opportunity of en- 
forcing conformity. By his advice Charles had 
issued a proclamation forbidding all preachers to 
condemn Arminianism or to enter upon that con- 
troversy. Though not yet the chief of the Anglican 
church, for old Abbot, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was still living, Laud wielded or directed all 
its thunders, “lie prevented likewise a very 
private and clandestine design of introducing 
nonconformists into too many churches ; for that 
society of men (that they might have teachers to 
please their itching ears) had a design to buy in 
all the lay impropriations which the parish churches 
in Henry VIII. ’s time were robbed of, and, lodging 
the advowsons and presentations in their own 
feoffees, to have introduced men who would have 
introduced doctrines suitable to their dependencies, 
which the court already felt too much the smart 
of, b) being forced to admit the presentations of 
the lay patrons, who too often dispose their bene- 
fices to men rather suitable to their own opinions 
than the articles and cations of the church. ”t But 
this is the showing of a royalist and high church- 
man, who conceived that ever} thing done by Laud 
was right; the other party migh{ have reasonably 
pleaded their great and natural desire to procure 
preachers whose notions and practices agreed with 
their own. And, then, if they had done what was 
illegal in associating for the purchase of livings, 
and for the establishment of afternoon lectures in 
boroughs and cities, where, as they considered, the 
service of God was much neglected, we can scarcely 
see upon what principle of law the large sums of 
money which had been contributed should be seized 
by the king and Laud. Noy, the attoruey-gencral, 
brought the trustees in whom the money was nested 
into the Court of Exchequer, and there, after pro- 
duction of their books and deeds, and counsel 
ffeard on both sides, their corporation was dis- 
solved, and all the money adjudged to the king, 
who, at some future time, was to employ it in his 
own way for what he might consider the benefit of 
the church.} 

•"The severe punishment of this unfortunate gentleman many 
peofie pitied, he being a person weV known both for learning ami 
»thwr abilities ; only nis uuleinperca real (as hit countrymen gave 
out) prompted him to that mistake.”— Hvshworth,— -lie was tho 
father of the celebrated Archbishop Leighton, 
f Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, 
j ttushwouh.— Laud's LLiry.— WhitolOck. 
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The Puritans now began to emigrate in great 
numbers to North America, preferring a wilderness 
with religious liberty to their native country with- 
out it. The pilgrim fathers chiefly settled in New 
England. Those who remained at home were 
sharpened and embittered by persecution, and by 
the whole tone and manner of Charles’s court, 
which, be it said, though moral, or at least decent, 
compared with that of James, was far from being 
so pure and exemphuy as it has been described 
by certain writers* Being pretty well shut out 
from the pulpit, and hunted down in their conven- 
ticles, — having no other valve through which to 
let off their rarefied feelings, — they had recourse 
to the shackled press. In Hilary Term, 1031, 
by which time Laud was primate, Mr. William 
Prynue, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, was brought 
into the Star Chamber, together with Michael 
Sparkes, “a common publisher of unlawful and 
unlicensed books,” William Buckmer, and four 
other defendants, upon informations filed by the 
attorney -general, Noy.f The offence charged 
was, that Mr. Prynue, about the eighth year of 
Charles’s reign (being the current year), had com- 
piled and put in print ’a libellous volume, entitled 
by the name of “ Histno-Mastix ; the Player's 
Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedic ;” which was directed 
against all plays, masques, dances, masquerades, 
&c. “ And although he knew well that his majes- 
ty’s royal queen, the lords of the council, &c., weie, 
in their public festivals, oftentimes present specta- 
tors of some masques and dances, and many re- 
creations that were tolerable and in themselves 
sinless, and so declared to he by a book printed 
in the time of his majesty’s royal father; yet Mr. 
Prynue, in his book, had railed not only against 
stage plays, comedies, dancings, and all other 
exercises of the people, and against all such as 
frequent or behold them ; but further, in particular, 
against hunting, public festivals, Christmas-keep- 
ing, bond-fires, and May-poles; nay, even against 
the dressing-up of houses with green-ivv.” lie 
was also accused of directly casting aspersions 
upon her majesty the queen, and of stirring-up the 
people to discontent against his majesty the king, 
whom he had treated with “terms unfit for so 
sacred a person.” .The fact was, Prynne was a 
learned fanatic, a spiritual ascetic, who conscien- 
tiously believed that plays, and masqueV, and other 
sports, in which the queen and court indulged to 
excess, were unlawful to Christians ; and lie parti- 

• T1>p loiter* of Garrard and of Conway, in the Strafford Corre- 
spondence, Bcveral of the contemporary M .jncrirn, and even ncui- 
sioiiul passages and hints in Clarendon’s grout but one sided vwnk, 
w 111 fully bear out our statement as to the morals of Charles's ooiut 
Tho words of Lord Sunderland have often been quoted. That noble 
man, writing from tho army to his wife, says that the indecency of 
the language he heard in the camp was so great, that it made him 
fancy himself at court. — Sydney Papers. 

+ Prynue had already tindei gone some persecution. He was one 
of tho llrst to attack the arlntiary doctiinet of Montague. Laud and 
his party attempted to suppress these books uud pamphlets, mi l 
called Prynne, burton, and others into the High Commission (Joint, 
and " they were at the point to have been censured, when u prohi 
bition comes from Westminster Hull to stay the proceedings in that 
court, contrary to his majesty's will and pleasure, ex pleased so 
dearly and distinctly In the said pioclumaumi : which proUihltiou 
they tendered to tho court in so rude a manner, that Laud was like to 
have laid them by the lice’.* fu; their labour,”— J/cy/m, 
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cularly attempted to demonstrate, in his book of a 
thousand pages ^ that “ by divers arguments, and 
by the authority of sundry texts of scripture, — of 
t v e whole primitive church, — of 55 synods and 
councils, — of 71 fathers and Christian writers 
before the year of our Lord 1200, — of above 150 
foreign and domestic Protestant and Popish authors 
since, — of 40 heathen philosophers, &c., — and of 
our own English statutes, magistrates, universities, 
writers, preachers, — that popular stage-plays are 
sinful, lewd, ungodly spectacles, and most perni- 
cious corruptions.” Against masques and dancing 
(the last a dangerous thing to touch when there 
was a French queen on the throne) Prynne was 
equally severe. “If,” said my Lord Cottiugton 
upon the trial, “Mr. Prynne should be demanded 
what he would have/hc liketh nothing: no state or 
sex; music, dancing, &c., unlawful even m kings; 
no kind of recreation, no kind of entertainment, 
no, notoso much as hawking all are damned.” 
lint the whole tenor of the hook, according to Noy, 
was not less against the orthodox church of Eng- 
land, than against their sacred majesties. “ The 
music in the church,” said the attorney-general, 
“the charitable term he giveth it is, not to be a 
noise of men, but rather a bleating of brute beasts: 
choristers bellow the tenor as it were oxen, bark a 
counter-point as a kennel of dogs, roar out a treble 
like a sort of bulls, grunt out a bass as it were a 
number of hogs : his complaint for suppressing 
repetitions, by way of conventicles ; also his gene- 
ral censure of all the bishops and of all the clergy; 
they scorn to fet'd the poor; the silk and satin 
divines: very charitable terms upon them of the 
church ! Christmas, as it is kept, is a devil’s 
Christmas ; nay, he doth bestow a great number of 
pages to make men affect the name of Puritan, as 
though Christ were a Puritan, and so lie saitli in 
his Index.” Laud was also incensed at Pryiine’s 
bestowing some praise upon the factious hook of 
l)r. Leighton. Prynne’s hook had been written 
four years ago, and the greater part of it had been 
printed, if not published, two years ago ; but it 
happened that, at the moment it was mentioned to 
the king by the bishop, Henrietta Maria wim* re- 
hearsing a part which she shortly afterwards acted 
in a play or pastoral with her maids of honour* 
Hence every abusive term was held to be directed 
against h^«najcsty ; and, though the mass of those 
terms were strictly scriptural, there are some of 
them that could scarcely bear repeating. Charles 
was greatly exasperated, hut it is said that he 
would have let the matter drop, and the author go 
unpunished, if if had not been for the activity of 
I.*aud and his chaplains. In mentioning that the 
tribunal was the Star Chamber, we have sufficiently 
indicated that Prynne’s sentence must be atrocious. 
“ For the book,” said the Lord Chief Justice 

* ‘ That which (he queen’s majesty, some of her Indies, nml all 
her maids (if honour, are now lAraciitiiig upon, is a pnstoial penned 
hy Mv. Walter Montague, wherein her majesty is pleased to net a 
p.irf, as uell for her recreation as for the exercise of her English, 
lien .Ton. sail (who I thought had beeu dead) hath written a play 
against next term, called the M.i^nelick Lady.”— Letter lrom Mr. 
Pory to Sir Thomas l’nekering, iu Sir II. Ellis. 

, VOL. 111. 


Richardson (encouraged into eloquence by the 
approving nods of Laud, who was present during 
the whole trial, as he generally was tit all the must 
important or most arbitrary Star Chamber prose- 
cutions), “ for the book, 1 do hold it a most scan- 
dalous, infamous liliel to the king’s majesty, a tnost 
pious and religious king ; to the queen’s majesty, 
a most excellent and gracious queen (Jin could not 
praise her religion , because she icas a Roman 
Catholic ), such a one as this kingdom never enjoyed 
the like, and I think the earth never had a better. 
It is scandalous to all the honourable lords and the 
kingdom itself, and to all sorts of people. 1 say 
eye never saw, nor ear ever heard of, such a scan- 
dalous and seditious thing as this mis-shapen 

monster is Yet give me leave to read a 

word or two of it, -where he comcth to tell the 
reasons why he writ this book : — because he saw 
the number of plays, play-hooks, play-haunters, 
and play-houses so exceedingly increased, there 
being above 40,000 play-hooks, being now more 
vendable than the choicest sermons. What saith 
he in his epistle dedicatory, speaking of play-books ? 
— They hear so big a price, and are printed iu far 
better paper, than most octavo and quarto Bibles, 
which hardly find so good a vei^t as they ; and 
then come in such abundance, as ’they exceed all 
number, and ’tis a year’s time to peruse thejfn over, 
they are so multiplied : and then lie putletb in the 
margin Ben Jenson, &c., printed in better paper 

than moht Bibles This monster, this huge, 

mis-shapen monster, I say it, is nothing but lies 
and venom against all sorts of people. It is a 
strange thing what this man taketh upon him. 
lie is not like the powder traitors, — they would 
have blown up all at once ; this throweth all down 
at once to hell together, and delivereth them over 

to Satan Stage-players, &c., saith he, none 

are gainers and honoured by them but the devil 
and hell ; and when they have taken their wills in 
lust here, their souls go to eternal torment here- 
after. And this must be the end of this monster’s 
horrible sentence. He saith, so many ns are in 
play-houses are so many unclean spirits ; and that 
] day -haunters are little better than incarnate deyils. 
He doth not only condemn all play-writqrs, but all 
protectors of them, and all beholding of them ; and 
dancing at plays, and singing at plays, they arc all 
damned, and not less than to hell. I beseech your 
lordships, but in a word, to give me leave to read 
unto you what he writes of dancing. It is the 
devil’s profession, and he that entereth into u a 
dance entereth into a devilish ^profession ; and so 
many paces in a dance, so many puces to* lu41- 
This is that which lie conceiveth of dancing. The 
woman that singeth in the dance is the prioress of 
the devil, and those that answer are clerks, and 
the beholders arc the parishioners, and the music 
arc bells, and the fiddlers are the minstrels of the 
devil.” All this was Puritanism run mad— the 
being righteous overmifbh, at the expense of tbp 
lightest and brightest enjoyments of all ages and 
all climes ; but how it could be made sedition, ami 
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almost high treason, we know not, unless it were 
l>y connecting it with the fact — which was' not 
clone openly — that the queen was a great dancer, 
and by holding it to be seditious and treasonable 
to hint that a queen could go to the place so often 
mentioned by the loid chief justice. This high 
functionary, howcvei, went cm to make out his 
case upon other grounds. “ lie writeth thus: 
that Nero’s acting and frequenting plays was the 
chiefest cause that stirred up others to conspire 

his death And, in another place, that Tri- 

bellius Pollio relates that Martian, Heraclms, and 
Claudius, three worthy Romans, conspired together 
to murder Gallicmis, the emperor, a man much 
besotted and taken iq^ with plays, to which he 
likewise chew the magistrates and people by his 

lewd example Now, my lords, that they 

should he called three worthy persons that do con- 
spire an emperor’s death, though a wicked em- 
peror, it is no Christian expression. If subjects 
have an ill prince, many, what is the remedy? 
They must pray to God to forgive him, and not 
say they are worthy subjects that do kill him.” 
After sundry invectives, which the prisoner 
heard, standing behind that other fierce persecutor 
of the Puritans, Bishop Neile, the lord chief 
justice concluded: — ■“ Mr. Prymic, 1 must now 
come to my sentence ; though T am very sorry, 
for I have known you long; but now I must 
utterly forsake you, for I find that you have for- 
sakein God, his religion, and your allegiance, 
obedience, and honour, which you owe to both 
fli^ir excellent majesties, the rule of charity to all 
nbble ladies and persons in the kingdom, and 
forsaken all goodness. Therefore, Mr. Prynue, I 
shall proceed to my censure, wherein I agree with 
my Lord Cottington : — First, for the burning of 
your hook in as disgraceful a manner as may he, 
whether in Cheapside or Paul’s Churchyard ; for 
though Paul’s Churchyard be a eo?iw rated place, 
yet heretical books have been burnt in that place * 
And because Mr. Prynne is of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
that his profession may not sustain disgrace by his 

• In proposing the si'iitpnre of Mklinol Sp.irkei, llu* |»i inter ol I 
Prywwvs hook, Coitiiii'Um hail slid, " 1 do lino Spaikos 500 / to tiia 
kins, tuid to Maud iu tho jailor}, without tunehinq »J his ran, with n 
pupal on Ins lii'inl to declare his o lienee, and it {*» liuwt nceessaiy in 
these t Dims : and fni the fitllarif to be in Paul ' t t Inn < In/ar/t 1 1 ore 
Land had oxeht,nn*d, e\iden*K to the annoyance ol Cotlin^ton, '* 
sa caused at ea vlarr V ** 1 ny your yruce 111010},” haul my Lout 
Codington ; ” thou let it he in Cheapside.” 

This talking of cruised tiled places was, rather new to tlm lingh^i 
Protestants ; but Laud was now cei enuunously consoorating ehurelies, 
churchyards, &o., to the homu of the Pmdaiis. The land Clitet 
JiiRticc niiglit liavo said that not only had heretical l«Wks been 
blftned, blit blood also spilt 111 St Paul's chore liyaid. The hurt id 
execution of the gunpowder couspualois, Dighy, Robert Wintei, 
Grant, Hates, Thomas Winter, Book wood, Keyes, ami Cnido 
Ittrftkei, had been perfoimod at “ tho west end of Si. Paul’s church- I 
yard.” 

II is worthy of remark flinf Cotlinglon, in treating of Spnrkes’s ease, 
alluded to tho inevitable consequences of piolnhition " 1 do lind 
that lie (Spark os') persuaded nu*ty 4 o buy tins book alter it was pro- 
hibited ; and before it was piohibfted he persuaded men to buy it, 
saying it was an excellent book, and it would be culled iu, and thin 
sell wen ! ” 

Buckner, who had been chaplain to Aichbmhnp Abbot, and who 
was accused of having licensed at least a part of the Ilistriomastix, 
wnatkt off very easily } but poor Sjaukes suffered the sentence }>ro- 
jipsed by Cottington. Besides being a printer, be was (as was 
common in those days) a publisher, bookseller, and bookbinder. 
Tlt« noble Karl of D01 set suggested that lie ought henceforward “ to 
he burred from printing and selling books, and Kept wholly to blnd- 
ng of book*.”— Itushworth. 
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pimishmcut, I do think it fit, with my Lord 
Cottington, that he he put from the liar and de- 
graded in the University; and I leave it to my 
lords the lord bishops to see that done; and, fir 
the pillory, I hold it just mid equal, though there 
were no statute for it. In the case of a high crime 
it may be done by the discretion of the. court; so I 
do agree to that too. I fine lnm 5000/. ; and I 
know he is as well able to pay 5000/. as one -half 
of 1000/. ; and perpetual imprisonment I do think 
fit for him, and to be restrained from writing,' — • 
neither to have pen, ink, nor paper; yet let him 
have some pretty prayer book, to pray to God to 
forgive him his sins ; hut to write, iu good faith, I 
would never have him : for, Mr. Prynue, I do 
judge you by your hook to he an insolent spirit, 
and one that did think by thisdiook to have got the, 
name of a Reformer, to set up the Puritan or 
separatist faction.” One might have fancied that 
such a rating and such a tremendous Sentence 
were enough for any criminal; but so thought not 
the ofiiciuls of the Star Chamber! Mr. Secretaiy 
Coke next fell upon the condemned prisoner, 
beginning with an unquestionable tfuili. “ By 
tins vast book,” said the secretary, “ it ap- 
peared! that Mr. Prynne hath read more than 
he hath studied, and studied more than considered, 
whereas, if he had read but one sentence of Solo- 
mon, it had saved him from this danger. The 
preacher saitli, he not over just, nor make thyself 
over wise, for why wilt thou destroy thyself?” Coke 
then proceeded to show the necessity of mildness 
and toleration to the vices of society, quoting 
Scripture again and again, hut in rather an awk- 
wttrd maimer, considering the monstrous into- 
lerance which the court had shown to the prisoner. 
He insisted particularly that every man was not a 
lit reprehender of folly and vice, — that Mr. Prynne 
had no invitation, no office, no interest to make 
himself a censor. “ And certainly,” said Coke, 
“ the faults that have been tolerated in all times 
were greater than modest plays or modest dancing. 
It is not my intention, neither do I think it is the 
intention of any of your lordships to apologise for 
stage plays, much less for the abuse of them. I 
wish, and so I think doth every good man, that 
the abuse of them w ere restrained ; but, my lords, 
not by tailing, cursing, damning, and inveighing, 
not only against the faults and players Yenisei ves, 
hut against all spectators and those that come to 
Ihem, and that of all degrees, &c.” But every- 
thing hitherto said was milk and honey compared 
to the gall poured forth by the noble Karl of 
Dorset. After complaining of the swarms of mur- 
murers and mutineers not fit to breathe, he ex- 
claimed, lt My Lords, if is time to make illustra- 
tion to purge the air. Ami when will justice ever 
bring a more fit oblation than this Achan? Adam, 
in the beginning, put names on creatures cor- 
respondent to their natures. The title he hath 
given this book is Histrio-maslLr , or rather, as 
Mr. Secretary Coke observed, Anthropo-ntaMir ; 
hut that comes not home,— it deserves afar higher 
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title, Damnation , in plain English, of Prince , 
Prelacy , Peers, People. . . My lords, when God 
had made all his works, he looked upon them and 
sew that they were good. This gentleman, the 
devil having put spectacles on his nos-e, says that 
all is bad ; no recreation, no vocation, no condi- 
tion good; neither sex, magistrate, ordinance, 
custom divine or human; things animate and 
inanimate, all, my lords, wrapt up in mast a 
(lemmata, — all in the ditch of destruction.” In 
some respects this was a just criticism of Pry line’s 
sour book ; hut their lordships presently showed 
that they could be as abusive and uncharitable as 
the fanatic Puritan. “Do you, Mr. Pryimc,” said 
the Earl of Dorset, “ find fault with the court and 
courtiers’ habits, with silk and satin divines? 1 
must say of you, y<*u are all purple within, — all 
pride, malice, and all disloyalty ; you are like a 
tumbler, which is commonly squint-eyed, you look 
oneway«mid run another way; though you seemed, 
by the title of your hook, to scourge stage-pla\s, 
yet it w as to make people believe that there was 

an apostasy in the magistiates; hut av h<*n 

did ever chinch so flourish, and si ale better 
prosper ? And, since the plagues happened, none 
have been sent among us such as this caterpillar 
is. What vcm hath opened Ins anger? or who 
hath let out his fury ? When did ever man see 
such a tpneint s est as in these, days? yet in this 
golden age is there not a Shnnei amongst us that 
eurseth the anointed of the ford, so pulled with 
pride; nor can the beams of the sun thaw his 
frozen heart; and this man appeareth yet. And 
now, my lords, pardon me, as he hath wounded 
his majesty in his head, power, and government, 
and her majesty, his majesty’s dear consort, our 
royal queen and my gracious mistress, I can spate 
him no longer, — 1 am at his heart. Oh quantum !" 
&e. The courtier, who was an adept at long 
speeches, proceeded to draw an oiatoncal eulogium 
of the immeasurable virtues of Ileuiictta Maria, 
lie described that passionate, wilful woman as 
being not less mild and meek than majestic, of a 
sweet disposition, and lor compassion always re- 
lieving some oppressed soul, having a heart lull of 
honour, a soul full of chastity. Nay, Dorset, in 
the swing of his eloquence, did not scruple to 
praise her religion, saying that her zeal in the 
ways of God was unparalleled, and if all its saints 
were as sue, the Roman church was not to be con- 
demned. Going even further than this, he spoke 
us if he were privy to what passed between the 
queen and her confessor. “ On my conscience,” 
said he, “she troubleth her ghostly father with 
nothing, but that she hath nothing to trouble him 
withal,*' But then, changing this gentle tone, the 
noble Dorset again addressed the Puritan in the 
following words, which should he remembered 
whenever the reader is startled by the denuncia- 
tions of the religious party: — “Mr. Pryimc, I do 
declare you to be a schism-maker in the church, a 1 
sedition-sower in the common wealth, a wolt in 
sheep’s clothing, — in a word, omnium rnalorum 


nequPsimxis. I shall fine him 10,000/., which is / 
more than he is worth, yet less than he deserveth ; 

I will not set him at liberty, no more than a 
plagued man or a mad dog, who, though he cannot 
bite, he will foam : lie is so far from being a 
Hociable soul that lie is not a rational soul ; Ijc j s 
fit to live in dens with such beasts of prey as 
wolves and tigers like lnmsclf; therefore I do con- 
demn him to perpetual imprisonment as those 
monsters that are no longer lit to live among men, 
nor see light. Now, fur corporal punishment, my 
lords, I should burn him in the forehead and slit 
lmn in the nose, for I find that it is confessed of 
all that Dr. Leighton’s offence was less than Mf. 
Prynne’s; then why should Mr. Prynne have a 
less punishment? He that was guilty of murder 
was maiked in a place where he might he seen, 
as Cain was. I should be loth he should escape 
with his ears, for lie may get a pernwig, which he 
now so much inveighs against, and so hide them, 
or force his conscience to make use of his unlovely 
love-locks on both sides. Therefore 1 would have 
lmn branded on the forehead, slit m the nose, and 
his eais cropped too.”* 

The infamous sentence was executed wilh the 
nddil mtml barbarities proposed by the noble and 
gallant lv.irl oi’ Dorset. \ contemporary, of some 
learning and note, sa\s lie went to visit Pryimc in 
the Fleet, and to comfort lnm, and found, in bis 
serenity of spn it and ehceiful patience, the rare 
effects of an uptight head and a good conscience. 
But Sir Sy moods D’Ewes was a favourable ic- 
portei ; and though the victim was no doubt 
cheered by his eonseience, he was ceitainly nei- 
ther serene nor putient. lie sent Laud from his 
prison a stinging letter about his Star Chamber 
sentences, which letter Laud showed to the king, 
and then (as he informs us), by the king’s com- 
mands, to Mr. Attorney Noy. Noy forthwith had 
Mr. Prynne brought to his chamber, showed him 
the letter, and asked him whether it were his 
hand-writing. Mr Pryimc said he could not tell 
unless he might see it nearer. The letter being 
then given into his hands, and Mr. Attorney going 
to his closet for a pressing necessity, Pryune, when 
his hack was turned, tore it into small pieces, and 
threw them out of a window ; “ fearing,” says 

* Ah lo lln* book, Dorset saiil, — " My loids, I now come to this 
urrfuw , — l can give un hettet teini to n, — burn it, us is pint Used m 
otliei counliieg, oi olhemise we shall tuny Mi, 1’ijmie, ami MiiVoi his 
gho*t to walk. 1 shall theieloie com in lutliA binning. hut also tel 
then* lie a pint Itimnhim made, llisit whosuevei shall keep any ol t^e 
honks m his hands, and nut bung them to some public magistiale to 
bo burul m the the, shall lull undei neutrino of tins court.’’ 

'1 tie very loyal Sii Philip Warwick, who uevei eveu mentgiiu^jir 
alludes to the ti nil and builuiroiis punishment of l’tymie, calls 71* 
Kail of Dorset “ a gentleman ol great parts and elocuttou.’ ('lurcii- 
doii, us is usual with that gieat pt'iimnu, given the earl’s dijiuelei «t 
gieater length ; hut, though eulogistic, the violence, dissipation and 
otljev vieesul the man shine through alt his rhetorical varnish. Some 
yems before this, Doiset, then Sir Kdvvutd Suckulle, signalised lnin- 
sell bv a mm dentils duel. According to Clarendon, “ he entered into 
a lat.d ipiariel. upon a subject very turn ai rani, able, with a young 
nobleman ol Scotland, the land Iiruce, upon winch they bolh ti.ui 
spoiled themselves into Flanders, and, attended only by two^j 
goons, placed at a distance, an* under an obligation not to stir but 
upon the tall of one of them, they fought undei the walls of Anlweip? 
when* the Lord lliuce tell dead upon the place: and Sh Kdwaid 
Suckville being likewise luut, letned into the next monastery.’ — 
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Laud, “ ore lams” Noy then brought the victim 
again into the Star Chamber, where all this was 
proved against him, and where, according to the 
persecuting prelate’s own account, he mercifully 
forgave him this last offence. 

Between the first arrest and the punishment of 
Prynne, Charles had made a magnificent journey 
into Scotland, where the people, too forgetful of 
the effects of the last royal visit they had received 
from James, had been complaining of neglect — as 
if the king thought the ancient crown of Scotland 
not worth his journey thither. Charles was at- 
tended in this journey by Laud, it being a prin- 
cipal object with him to force the Liturgy, with all 
the innovations in the , Anglican church proposed, 
or about to be proposed, by bis favourite bishop, 
upon bis Scottish subjects. The Scots received 
him with great demonstrations of joy ; many of 
the nobility ruined themselves by feasting and en- 
tertaining bis numerous court ; and on the 18th 
of June, 1633, Charles was crowned at. Edin- 
burgh. The ceremony was performed, as of right, 
by the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s; but there 
were several circumstances in it which gave offence 
to the people. Laud, for example, rudely jostled 
and displaced the Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
was standing by the king’s side, because that pre- 
late lmd scrupled to officiate in the embroidered 
habits — very like the robes of the Roman hier- 
archy — which the English bishop had prescribed.* 
The introduction of a high altar, tapers, chalices, 
and genuflections, recalled the memory of the old 
religion, and the oil, and the unction, and other 
parts of the performance, all savoured to the ma- 
jority of the Scots of the rankest idolatry. f The 
coronation was succeeded by a parliament — stra- 
tagem having been employed to secure the election 
of such lords of the articles as were noted for their 
entire and unscrupulous devotion to the royal will. 
They voted supplies with unprecedented liberality 
and promptitude. A land-tax of 400,000/. Scotch, 
and the sixteenth penny of legal interest were 
granted for six years. The regular rate of interest 
was reduced from ten to eight per cent., and the 
difference of two per cent., taken by this act from 
the creditor, was vested in the king for three years. 
The harmony of the parliament was first disturbed 
by a question about the attire of the clergy ; Laud 
and the king having made up their minds that the 
Scottish ministers should wear precisely the same 
garments as their English brethren. The subject 
sCemed one of awful importance to many *6f the 
Scotch ; and it was not trivial, if taken in con- 

* Immediately before the corona tion a sermou was preached by 
David, LunBey, then Bishop of Brechin, upon the text, 1 Kings, 
v, 39:—“ And all the people fluid God save Km# Solomon," During 
the coronation " it was observed that Dr. Laud, then Bishop of Lon- 
don, who attended the king (being a stranger), was high in Ins car- 
riage, taking upon him the order and managing of the ceremonies-, 
and, fomn instance, Spotswood, Archbiehop ot St. Andrew’s, being 
placed at the king's light hand, and Lindsey, then Archbisliop of 
Gluupw, at his left, Bishop Laud took Glasgow, and thrust him from 
the King, with these words: ‘ Arc f/6u a churchman, and wants the emt 
r/oar order t' (which was on embroidered coat, and ihnt he scrupled 
to wear, being a moderate churchman ;) and in place of him put in 
the Bishop of Boss at the king’s left hand.”— Rushworth. 

, f Ruuhworth.-SpaldJnp.— Burnet. 


nexion with other circumstances and the temper 
of the government. If Charles, by his arbitrary 
will, should impose the embroidered cope and the 
white surplice — which the people abominated us 
vestiges of Papistry — he might, by a like process, 
interfere with the most important rights and pri- 
vileges of the nation. Silence now would assu- 
redly he taken as a tacit submission to further en- 
croachments. But the Scottish lords were not 
disposed to he silent. The aged Lord Melville, 
addressing himself to Charles, exclaimed, “ I have 
sworn with your father and the whole kingdom to 
the Confession of Faith, in which the innovations 
intended by these articles were solemnly abjured.” 
Charles was disconcerted and confounded by tin’s 
bold remark ; be rose, and withdrew to take coun- 
sel of lnmself and others. Rut soon lie returned, 
repossessed of bis authoritative tone ; and when 
they resumed their deliberations, be haughtily 
commanded them not to debate, but to vote ; and, 
refusing to separate the questions which they were 
willing to approve, from Ins copes and surplices, 
to which they objected, he produced a papci con- 
taining a list of the members, and said, “ Your 
names are here ; I shall know to-day who will do 
me service and who will not.” The articles were 
rejected by fifteen peers and forty-live com- 
moners, making a clear majority of the House; 
and yet the lordiegisler impudently reported 
them as affirmed by parliament. The Earl of 
Rothes boldly declared that the votes were 
erroneously collected, or falsely reported, and 
demanded a scrutiny. If Charles’s conduct be 
correctly reported, it is decisive in itself of his 
whole character and temper. It, is said that 
he stood up, and refused the scrutiny, unless 
the Earl of Rothes would, at his peril, take 
upon himself to arraign the lord register of the 
capital and treasonable crime of falsifying the 
votes — a proceeding which would have involved 
the unsuccessful accuser in ruin ; and, from the 
tone of the king and the timidity or subservience 
of that parliament, Rothes might well despair of 
establishing his accusation, however just. He was 
silent; the articles, though really rejected by a 
majority, were ratified in the Scottish maiiucr by 
the touch of the sceptre ; and the parliament was 
forthwith dissolved upon the 28th of June. Charles 
did not venture upon his fenglish praoti.ee of im- 
prisoning refractory members, "but he studiously 
testified his high displeasure against those who 
had opposed his will. They were excluded from 
a lavish dispensation of honours aud promo- 
tions ; were received at court * with reproaches 
or sullen silence; were turned into ridicule; 
w r ere set down as schismatic and seditious 
men. 1 * Having made Bishop Laud a privy coiui- 

^ “ The passing of the act concerning ecclesiastical habits did 
much perplex the dissenting lords and others, which occasioned 
some or them to divulge in writing a paper reflecting upon his ma- 
jesty (adjudged afterwards to be a libel), wherein was contained 
this reflection— how grievous a thing it was for a king in that place, 
by making of the subjects’ votes to oveiawe his parliament; and 
that the sume was a breach of privilege, &c. This writing, as nftei 
wards appeared, was drawn by one William Hogg,- who fled for it. 
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seller of Scotland, and heard him preach in 
ponlificatihvs in the royal chapel of Holyrood; 
having established “ singing men” in the said 
chapel, and set up an episcopal see at Edinburgh, 
with a diocese extending over ancient Lothian from 
the Forth to Berwick, and with rich endowments 
in old church lands, which certain great nobles 
had, by a private and not unprofitable bargain, 
agreed to surrender, for the sake of example, to 
others, Charles made 1 a posting journey to the 
<|iieen at Greenwich, where he arrived after four 
days’ travelling, on the 20th of July.* Laud, who 
was not so good a traveller, followed him by slow 
stages, and readied his palace at Fulham, on the 
26th. “On Sunday, August the 4th” (we use 
the prelate's own words) “ news came to court of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury's death, and 
the king resolved presently to give it me, which 
he did August 6th. That very morning at Green- 
wich, tlihre came one to me seriously that vowed 
ability to perform it, and offered me to he a car- 
dinal. I went presently to the king, and ac- 
quainted him both with the thing and person.” 
To he promised the primacy of the Anglican 
church, and a cardinal’s hat from the pope, upon 
one and the same day* was a combination of cir- 
cumstances of a very extraordinary kind ! We 
would not make more of the mystery than his con- 
duct and proceedings justify ; hut ve think .it can 
scarcely he doubted, that some high Catholics, 
who had watched his conduct, fanned that Laud's 
great project was, gradually to bring hack the 
Knglish to the bosom of the Roman church, or 

I hat he himself was, from conviction and practice, 
ah eady worthy of being a prince of that church. 

I I nder date of Saturday, August the 1 7th, he says : 
“ 1 had a serious oiler made me again to be a 
cardinal (this seems io prove that he had not re- 
jected the first offer in a very avgiy or decided 
manna ) ; I was then from court, hut so soon as 
[ came thither (which was Wednesday, August 
21) I acquainted his majesty with it ; hut my 
answer again was, that somewhat dwelt within 
me, which would not suffer that, .till Romo 
were other than it is.” At a later period, when 
the scourged, ijmtilated, and maddened Puri- 
tans were hunting Laud to the scaffold, he 
said, in alluding to this remarkable passage of 
Lis life : jffTis majesty, very prudently and reli- 
giously, yet in a calm w r ay, the person offering it 
having relation to some ambassador, freed me 
from that both trouble and danger.”f Some agent 
in the singular tjansaction let out the secret of the 

but, belli# found In the custody of the Lord Balmerino, that lord, by 
the instigation of Archbishop Spotswood, and others of the privy 
council, was, in a court of his peers, found guilty of concealing trea- 
son, and therefore condemned to lose his head, but aftei wards par- 
doned by his majesty ."—Rushworth. 

* From the 1st of July to the 10th, the kin# and his favourite 
bishop had made excursions to St. Andrew’s. Dundee, Falkland, 
Dumblaue, &c. Laud, in Ids Diary, describes his journey to Dum- 
bluneand Stirling, as Ms u dangerous and cruel journey, crossing 
part of the Highlands by coach, which was a wonder there." It ap- 
pears that King Charles was in some danger of being drowned or 
wieeked; at least, Laud has in his Diary—" July lOtlu Wednesday, 
his majesty's dangerous pnssage from Brunt-Island tp Edinburgh.” 

i Troubles and Trial of Archbishop Laud. 
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hat, the effect of which upon the Puritans*, vvho 
saw that Laud was every day labouring to assimi- 
late the ceremonies of the English church to tl H . 
Roman model, may he easily conceived, although 
they had no positive pi oof of the transaction. 4 
Having definitively settled the business of* t] w 
cardinal ate, Laud was formally installed in the 
archbishopric of Canterbury on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. About, the beginning of the month of 
November, the Lady Davies prophesied against 
the new primate, that lie should “ a very few days 
outlive the 5th of November.”! This lady was the 
widow of Sir John Davies, the author of several 
poetical productions of much merit, and of sundrv 
slavish speeches m King James’s time in support 
of the prerogative in the flouse of Commons, ft 
was said that she had correctly predicted the death 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Laud, who was 
excessively superstitious, a believer, beyond the 
general credulity of the times, in dreams, omens, 
and prognostics, had her dragged into the Star 
Chamber, which was not often the scene of such a 
merry, and laughable, and harmless trial. “ The 
woman was grown so mad, that she fancied the 
spirit of the prophet Daniel to have been infused 
into her body ; and this she grounded on an ana- 
gram which she made of her name — viz. Eleanor 
Davies, — Reveal, () Daniel . And though the 
anagram had too much by an L, and too little by 
an S, vet she found Da, met and Reveal in it, and 
that served her turn. Much pains was taken by 
the court to dispossess her of this spirit, hut nil 
would not do, till Lamb, then dean of the arches, 
shot her through and through with an arrow bor- 
rowed from tier own quiver; for whilst the bishops 
and divines were reasoning this point with her out 
of holy scripture, lie took a pen into his hand, and 
at last hit upon this excellent anagram, viz. — 
Dame Eleanor Davies, — Never so mad a Lndie ; 
which having proved to he true by the rules of 
art, Madam, said he, I tec you build much on 
anagrams, and I have found out one which I hope 
will fit you. This said, and reading it aloud, lie 
put it into her hands in writing, which happy 
fancy brought that grave court into such a 
laughter, and the poor woman thereupon into such 
a confusion, that afterwards she grew either wiser 
Ur was less regarded ”{ 

Thus happily surviving the 5th of November, 
Laud went on fearlessly with his high-handed 
proceedings in the church. But he had not waited 

• 

• ITobbes, in his Iraetato * De Give,’ published some nine yenis 
after, alludes to the strange iiimonr, but treats it as an absayMuid 
malicious party calumny. lint Laud’s awn Duuy had not tlietHwn 
made public, to show the mnn in his true colours as painted by him- 
self. 

t Land* s Diary . 

x Ifeylin, Life of Laud.— An odd arcount of Lady Davies’s pro- 
dictions was published, in qunrto.in 1649, under the title of ‘ Strange 
and Wonderful Prophecies/ Old Anthony h Wood, in relating her 
husband Sir Johiri deuth, suy*:— “ It was then commonly ru- 
moured, that his prophetical lady had foretold Iih death in some 
manner, on the Sunday going before. For while she s it at d'orner by 
him, sho suddenly hurst out wih tears ; whereupon he usliin^ her 
what the matter was, she answered, ‘ Husband, these are ydtr 
lunerul leuTS to which lie made reply, * Pray, theiefore f-partvynnr 
tears now, and I will be content that you shall laugh wlieu 1 ant 
dead.’ ’’ — A(h, Ox on. 
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for the primacy to begin these ; for, even (luring 
old Abbot’s life he had obtained the almost entire 
disposal of bishoprics, and, as Bishop of Lon- 
don, had introduced numerous changes into the 
churches of his diocese, and the cathedral of St. 
Pairi’s, which he began to rebuild and beautify 
with money obtained, for the most part, in an irre- 
gular and oppressive manner. According to the 
doctrine of the majority of the English preachers 
and of the reformed churches abroad, the Almighty 
cared not for temples built with hands ; simpli- 
city, as far as possible removed from the pomp, 
the glare, and glitter of the Roman church, was 
most acceptable unto him, and a ‘barn as good a 
temple as the vast and wondrous dome of St. Peter’s 
itself, provided only thW within it worshipped in 
sincerity and truth, l^pd thought differently, as 
no doubt did many good and conscientious per- 
sons, who had long been representing that it was 
indecorous to worship Gqd 1 in places no better 
than stables. “ The retnissness of Abbot and of 
other bishops by his example,” |avs Clarendon, 
“ had introduced, or at least connived at a negli- 
gence, that gave great scandal to the church, and* 
no doubt offended very many pious men. The 
people took so little care of the churches, and the 
parsons as little of the chancels, that, instead of 
beautifying or adorning them in any degree, they 
rarely provided. against the falling of many of their 
churches, and suffered them at least to he J^cpt 
so indecently and slovenly* $*4 they would not*, 
have endured it in the hi;didaary offices of their 
own houses ; the rain andihe wind to infest them ; 
and the sacraments themselves to be administered 
where the people had most mind to receive 
them.”* Soon after the death of Buckingham, 
when Bishop Laud “ had great favour with the 
king,” a proclamation was issued to the bishops 
for the repair of decayed churches throughout the 
kingdom. Jt was asserted in this royal ordinance, 
that by law the same ought to be repaired and 
maintained at the charge of the inhabitants and 
others having land in those chapelries and parishes 
respectively, who had wilfully neglected to repair 
the same, being consecrated ' places of God’s 
worship and divine service. His majesty charged 
and commanded all archbishops and. bishops to 
take special care that these repairs were done, and 
by themselves and their officers to take ji view and 
survey of them- The parishioners and, landlords 
thought that a part, if not the whole, of the ex- 
pose* instead of falling solely upon them, ought 
to he defrayed out qf the tithes which they paid ; 
bjjfcwNd was calculated to produce still greater 
disgust was the concluding clause of the procla- 
mation, wherein the bishops were ordered “ to' 
use the powers of the Ecclesiastical Court for put- 
ing the same in due execution; and that the 

* IJUt, t’he loyal historian, after praising “ ho pious a work 1 ' 
as repairing ami adorning ibe dmichei, is obliged to add— “Vet, 

1 ku*w xm how, the prosecution o^, it. with too much effect at too 
oLoxpense, it may be, or with too much passion between the minis* 
trn mid the parishioners, raised an evil spirit towards the church, 
u hic fa the enemies of it took much advantage uf, as soon as they had 
an opportunity to make the worst use of it. 


judges be required not to interrupt this good 
work by their too easy granting of prohibitions.”* 
That is, the judges were not to interfere to stop 
the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Court in v x- 
torting money from the subject for the repairing 
and adorning of churches and chapels. Nor did 
Charles and Laud stop here ; for in the month of 
May, 1031, a commission was issued, with the 
usual arbitrary forms, empowering the privy coun- 
cil “ to hear and examine all differences which 
shall arise betwixt any of our courts of justice, 
especially between the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. ”t Some three months before the 
issuing of this commission, Laud astonished the 
people of London by his newly made or revived 
ceremonial of consecrating churches. The (nst 
which he so consecrated was* that of St. Catherine 
Creed, a London church, which had not been re- 
built, but only repaired, hut which was pio- 
nouuced by him to require the ceremony ^because 
new timber and other materials, not consecrated, 
had been introduced. He proceeded to St. Ca- 
therine’s in the greatest state, an infinite number 
of people of all sorts “ drawing together,” sa\s 1ns 
sympathizing biographer, Hey 1 in, “to behold that 
ceremony, to which they had so long been 
strangers, ignorant altogether of the antiquit) and 
the necessity of it.” In fact, the Romish aspect 
of the ceremony, from beginning to end, gave 
scandal and alarm to the majority of the spectator. 
To begin his repairs at St. J ’aid's with pomp and 
effect, he conducted the king thither in stale, and 
after a fitting sermon Charles took a view of the 
delapidations of the church, which appear to have 
been very serious. Soon after a commission was 
issued under the great seal, appointing money 
brought in for the purpose of repairs to he paid into 
the chamber of London, and declaring thither, 
that “the judges of the prerogative courts, and all 
officials throughout the several bishopries of Eng- 
land and Wales, upon the decease ot persons in- 
testate, should he excited to remember this church 
out of wlut was proper to be given to pious 
uses.”} The clergy, being summoned by their 
ordinaries, gave towards the repairs of St. Raul’s 
akipd of gimual subsidy; Sir J’huI Pindar gave 
4000/, and other assistance ; the king contributed 
altogether about 10,000/., Laud himself only 100/. 
per annum. As more money was wanted, it was 
sought for in the arbitrary fines extorted in the 
Star Chamber and in the High Commission Courts, 
in which Laud was all prevalent, and where he 
carried two great objects at once, by intermeddling 
with men’s consciences and private conduct, and 
by making their punishment contribute to his 
great object of making St. Paul’s a kind of rival of 
St. PetiT’s. , “ He intended the discipline of the 
church,” says Clarendon, in a striking passage, 
“ should be felt, as well as spoken of, and that it 

• See the proclamation, dated the 11th of October, 1629, in Rush 
worth. 

t Rymer. 

; l.iir ol [.and. 
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should he applied to the greatest and most splen- 
did transgressors as well as to the punishment 
of smaller offences and meaner offenders ; and 
thereupon called for, or cherished the discovery of 
those who were not careful to cover their own ini- 
quities, thinking they were above the reach of 
other men, or their power or will to chastise. 
Persons of honour and great quality, of the court 
and of the country, were every day cited into the 
High Commission Court, upon the fame of their 
incontinence, or other scandal in their lives, and 
were there prosecuted to their shame and punish- 
ment; and ns the shame (which they called an 
insolent triumph upon their degree find quality, 
and levelling them with the common people) was 
never forgotten, but watched for revenge, so the 
lines imposed there Vcre the more questioned, 
and repined against, because they were assigned 
to the rebuilding St. Paul’s church, and thought, 
therefore^ to he the more severely imposed, and 
the less compassionately reduced and excused,: 
which likewise made the jurisdiction and rigour 
of the Star Chamber more felt and murmured 
against, and sharpened many men’s humours 
against the bishops, before they had any ill inten- 
tion towards the church.”* Well supplied with 
money from this curious variety of sources, and 
spurred by the active, impatient spirit of Laud, the 
workmen piooeodcd apace, hut with more rapidity 
than good taste or attention to congruity. Inigo 
Jones restored the sides with a clumsy Gothic, 
and thrown]) in the western front aline Corinthian 
portico ; hut before the body of the work was 
finished the bishop was brought to the block ; and 
during Ihe civil wars St. Paul’s wavs converted into 
barracks for the parliament’s dragoons. Jt got 
abroad that Laud, in speaking before his ma- 
jesty, had expressed himself in favour of the rule 
of eelilmev as imposed on all Roman priests by 
Pope Gregory, and in disparagement of the mar- 
ried elergv, saying that he, for his pait, other 
things being equal, should, in the disposal of bene- 
fices, always give the preference to such clergymen 
as lived ill celibacy. This was touching a most 
sensitive chord : there were some things in which 
the churchmen the establishment would wil- 
lingly have resumed the ancient usage; hut a re- 
turn to celibacy wavs horrible and atrocious in thtfir 
eyes : ev^^wherc the ministers of the reformed 
churches looked upon the vindication of the rights 
of nature as the most signal advantage obtained 
over popery, and they were indignant, infuriated 
at the slightest lii»t of the vows of chastity being 
essential to the servants of the gospel. A loud 
and universal murmur warned Laud that he had 
gone too far. Ilis retractation was adroitly ma- 
naged. He immediately got up a marriage be- 
tween one of his own chaplains and a daughter of 
his friend or creature Windebank, performed the 
nuptial service himself in a very public manner, 
and gave the married chaplain preferment. W e 
have deplored the fanatical and barbarous destruc- 

• Hist. llob. 


tion of the works of art connected with the old reli- 
gion : Laud — W'e ran scarcely believe from mere 
taste — was most anxious to preserve such fragments 
as had hitherto escaped, and to supply the places of 
some of those which had perished. But the way 
in which he went to work only gave a fresh 'im- 
petus to the iconoclastic fury. Mr. Sherfiold, a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and recorder of Saturn, 
by direction of a vestry, and in accoi dance with 
acts of parliament and canons of the leformed 
church, caused a picture on glass to he removed 
from the window of a church and broken to 
pieces.* Laud, thereupon, brought him up in 
the Stay Chamber, maintaining that he lmd 
usurped on the jurisdiction j)f the bishop and that 
of his majesty as supreme head of the church. 
He there ventured to defend the use of painled 
images in places of worship, and counted among 
the evils which attended their destruction the 
keeping moderate Catholics away from church, 
Some members of the court' presumed to hint that 
Laud was lemm% towards popery ; hut the majo- 
rity sentenced Shferficld to pay 500/. to the king, 
tb lose his office ofrecorder, to find security that 
he would break no more images, and also “ to 
make a^mblm acknowledgment of his offence, 
not only in the parish church of St. Edmond’s, 
where it was committed, hut in the cathedral 
church itself, that the bishop, in contempt of whose 
authority lie had played this pageant, might have 
reparation. ”t- ! Cpou Laud’s first removal to the 
see of 1 ,01 ldonf^ he ' presented to Charles a list of 
“ considerations for the. better settling of the 
church government.” " He proposed that the 
bishops should be commanded to reside in their 
several dioceses, excepting those which were in 
attendance at court, that a special charge should 
he given them against frequent and unworthy 
ordinations, and that especial • care should he had 
over the lecturers, which, by reason ol their pay, 
were the people’s creatures, and blew the coals of 
their sedition. “ For the abating of whose power,” 
continues Laud, “ these ways may be taken 
That the afternoon sermons in all parishes he 
turned into catechising; that every lecturer do 
read divine service according to the Liturgy, 
printed by authority, in his surplice and hood, if 
ilT church hr chapel, and it in a niatkct town, 
then ip a gown, and not in a cloak ; that the 
bishop should, suffer none under noblemen and 
men qualified by law to keep any private chaplain 
in their houses^ that Life? majesty should prefer In 
bishoprics none but men of comage, gra^tv, and 
experience in government ; that Emanuel Vwd 


► Thu particular picture destroyed by Mr. Slier Hold appears to 
vo ban barbarous iu taste and offensive m other rejects. I lh« 
Wecl was the Creation. The poor recoider xuid in deJence," Hint 
» true lmtoiv of the creation was not contained in that window, 
t n false and impious one. Cod the Father w as painted like an old 
lii with a blue coat, and a pair of compasses, to minify las o*uri- 
Bslna the heavens and the earth. In tlio fourth day’s work tlieio 
rc fowls ot the air flying up from God, iheir maker, which should 
ve been the fifth day. In tilts fifth day's work a naked in/TTiis 
ug upon the earth asleep, with so much ot n naked woman bon. 
i knees upwards, growing out of his aide, which should h.uo been 
j sixth day; so that tbo history is fttlse.“ 

\ Cypnuuu* Allglicus. 
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Sydney Colleges, in Cambridge, 1 which are tfye 
nurseries of Puritanism,’ he from time to* time 
provided with grave, and orthodox men for their 
governors; that more encouragement should be 
given to the High Commission Court ; that some 
course should be taken to prevent the judges from 
sending so many prohibitions,” &c. &c.* Charles 
regulated his conduct according to these sugges- 
tions, and shortly after he issued his “ regal in- 
structions,” which differed very slightly from the 
considerations presented by Laud, and included 
all the clauses except those relating to the Cam- 
bridge colleges and the High Commission Court, 
which it was neither necessary nor expedient to 
mention in public. Laud, upon the appearance 
of these instructions of injunctions, which were of 
Ids own devising and composition, summoned all 
the ministers and lecturers within the city and 
suburbs of London, and, making a solemn speech, 
pressed them all to be obedient to his majesty’s 
orders, as being full of religion and justice, and 
advantageous to the church and commonwealth, 
although they were mistaken by some hasty and 
incompetent persons.! But, at the same time, 
Laud projected several things which were good 
and laudable in themselves, without being opposed 
to the national liberties. Such were the buildings 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, wherein he had 
been bred; the setting up a Greek press in Lon- 
don the appointment of a professor of Arabic at 
Oxford ; the foundation of an hospital at Reading ; 
all of which works were perfected in his lifetime. 
He had proposed to find a way to increase the 
stipends of poor vicars, but this remained an in- 
tention. 

Maintaining the closest correspondence with 
Viscount Wentworth, now (1632) not merely Pre- 
sident of the North, but also Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
Laud endeavoured to surround the kinj£ with per- 
sons devoted to his own views and interests. On 
the 1 5th of June, 1032, Francis Windebank, his old 
friend, whose daughter he had married to his chap- 
lain, was sworn secretary of state; and in the 
month of July another old and sturdy friend, Dr 

* Laml, in his ''Conxiilei.itions" recommended the king to jut- 
vent bishops from wasting the woods on their lands “ wheie ini\ 
were left.” Clunlo*, ui his “ Regal Injunctions,” went moie at 
length into the business, showing some emious puclice* ol the pre- 
lates on their tnuihlaiioiiH “ Every bishop that, by our grace aflti 
Jnvoui.and good opmiou ofhts semen, shall be nominated liy us to 
another bishopric, shall, from that day of nomination, not piesurne 
to make any lease for three lives or twenty-one years, or concurrent 
leuae; or u'ny ways to lenew any date, or cut any wood or timber, 
but merely to receivfe the lents due, and quit tbe place : fojr we think 
i^a hateful thing, that any man leaving ,a bishopric should utmost 
undo his successor.”— Uushteortk. 

+ RvishWarth.— Just at, this time Mi. liernnrd, lecturer at St. So- 
pukjnr’s wuich, Loudon, said, in his prayer before sermon,— 
•n?UKi open the eyes ol the oueeu’s majesty, that she may see Jesus 
Christ, whom she has pieiceu with her infidelity, superstition, and 
idolatry.” For these wouls he was questioned in the High Coni- 
mission Court, which declared the same to ho scandalous uud unad- 
vised, and not to be repeated. 'Hie zealous preacher, however, 
escaped any severe puuUhmeut by making a very humble sub- 
mission.— id. 

J J he whole or part of the Creek type was, however, obtained in 
an arbitrary mauner truly characteristic of Lind. Tlu* king’s punters, 
in an edition of the JJible, hud committed the very awkward mistake 
of tmiittiUg the word nut in the*Sevriilli Commandment. The 
ftishop called in the impression, and called np the poor punters to 
the High Commission Court, which sentenced them to pay un exor- 
bitant fine, with pait of which Laud provided the Greek type tor 
priutiug ancient numi&ciipts, &e 


Juxon, then Dean of Worcester, at his suit, was 
sworn clerk of his majesty’s closet. “ So that 
Windebank having the king’s car on one side, and 
the clerk of the closet on the other, he might pre- 
sume to have his tale well told between them, and 
that his majesty should not easily he possessed with 
anything to his disadvantage.”* If Laud had 
taken all to himself in the business of the church 
while only bishop of London, he became far more 
absolute on his promotion to the primacy. lie 
commanded like a pope of the fourteenth century. 
The communion -table, which, according to Cla- 
rendon, had not been safe “ from the approaches 
of dogs,” was, by an order of council, directed to 
be removed in ali cases from the centre to the east 
end of the church, to he railed in and called by its 
old Roman name of altar.** Against disobedient 
priests, nay, even against neglectful church- 
wardens, were hurled the thunders of excommuni- 
cation. Not merely painted glass hegaicto reap- 
pear in the windows, hut pictures in the body of 
the churches and over the altars. Laud was inex- 
orable on the subject. of surplices and lawn sleeves. 
Everywhere great pains were taken to give pomp 
and magnificence to the national worship, and a 
dignified or imposing appearance to the persons 
of the officiating ministers. At the present day 
there can scarcely he a difference of opinion as to 
the savage severity with which Laud enforced 
these changes ; hut still many may doubt, whether 
the popular religion would not have been benefited 
in some respects by their introduction. 

The more religious part of* the Protestant com- 
munity, however-thc clasps branded with the 
general name of Puritans — regarded the, attempt 
with horror, and considered it as nothing less than 
an engine [to batter down the pure worship, and 
destroy the pure worshippers of God ;f and they 
were further confirmed m this feeling Jiy every 
subsequent step taken by the archbishop and his 
master. They had delighted especially in evening 
lectures and extemporary prayers of wondrous 
length, w herein they were often carried away by 
their fervour to utter things displeasing to the 
court : Laud, by a stroke of his pen, suppressed 
the evening meetings and the extemporary pray- 
ing. In the beginning of the month of October, 
1633, there were complaints made to the council 
concerning clmrch-ales and revels upcje^tlic Lord’s 
day in Somersetshire. The Lord Chief Justice 
Richardson and Baron Denham, being on the cir- 
cuit in that county, thought it incumbent on them 
to issue an order similar to divers others that had 
been made heretofore by the judges of assize, for 
the suppressing of these noisy sports. As soon as 
intelligence of this proceeding reached the ears of 
Laud, he complained of it to the king as an inso- 
lent invasion of his province; and the chief justice 
was commanded to attend the council, where he 
was not only made to revoke his order, hut also 
received “ such a rattle, that he came out blubbcr- 

* Tleylin. 
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in jar and complaining that he had been almost 
choked with a pair of lawn sleeves.”* The justices 
of peace, being much troubled at the revocation of 
the order, drew up a petition to the king, showing 
the great mischiefs that would befall the country if 
the sabbath were not batter kept, and if these 
meetings at church-ales, bid-ales, and clerk-ales, 
condemned by the laws, should now be set up again. 
The petition was subscribed by Lord Poulet, Sir 
William Portman, Sir Ralph Hopeton, and many 
other gentlemen of rank and fortune ; but before 
they could deliver it to the king, a declaration 
came forth concerning “ lawful sports to be used 
of Sundays,” which was little more than a repub- 
lication of King James’s 1 Book of Sports,’ which, 
after a time, had been disregarded and cast aside. 
Charles gave his warrant to Laud, and Laud had 
the paper printed and published on the 18th of 
October, with thcYollowing'prcamble : “James, of 
blessed ^memory, in liis return from Scotland, 
coming through Lancashire, found that his sub- 
jects were debarred from lawful recreations, upon 
Sundays after evening prayers ended, and upon 
holy days. And lie prudently considered, that if 
these times were taken from them, the meaner 
sort, who labour all the week, should have no re- 
creations at all, to refresh their spirits. And after 
bis return, he further saw that his loyal subjects in 
all other parts of his kingdom did suffer in the same 
kind, though perhaps not in the same degree; 
and did, therefore, in liis princely wisdom, publish 
a declaration to all his loving subjects, concerning 
lawful sports to be used at such time, which was 
printed ami published by his royal commandment 
in the year 1618.” *After giving the whole of the 
document, Charles, or Laud, added, that his present 
majesty “ ratified and published this his blessed 
father’s declaration ; the rather because of late in 
some counties, under pretence of taking away 
abuses, there had been a general forbidding, not 
only of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the 
dedication of the churches, commonly called 
wakes. “ Now,” continued tin’s renvoi , “ his 
majesty’s express will and pleasure is, that these 
feasts, with others, shall be observed, and that bis 
justices of the peace, in their several divisions, 
shall look to it, buth that all disorders there may 
be prevented or punished, and that all neighbour- 
hood and freedom, with manlike and lawful ex- 
ercises, 1*3 used. And his majesty further com- 
mands all justices of assize in their several circuits 
to sec, that no man do trouble or molest any of 
his loyal and dutiful people, in or for their lawful 
recreations, having first done their duty to God, 
and continuing in obedience to his majesty’s laws. 
And this his majesty commands all his judges, 
justices of peace, as well within liberties as with- 
out, mayors, bailiffs, copstables, and other officers, 
to take notice of, and to see observed, as they 
tender liis displeasure. And doth further will, 
that publication of this his command be made by 
order from the bishops, through all the parish 

IJey’. in. 


churches of their several dioceses respectively.”* 
The bishops, it should 'appear, were obedient 
enough ; but many ministers, very conformable to 
the church in other respects, refused to read this 
order in their churches ; for which some were 
suspended, some silenced from preaching «md 
otherwise persecuted. This made men to look 
again beyond the Atlantic for some place where 
they might be free from the “haughty prelate’s’ 
rage.” At the same time, Laud stretched his 
hands to Scotland and I reland, making a sad tur- 
moil in both countries ; and Charles continued to 
issue proclamations without number, and on an 
infinite variety of [subjects, from fixing the reli- 
gion that people were to profess, down to fixing 
the price of poultry — fromli prohibition of heresy 
to a prohibition of the abuses growing out of the 
retailing of tobacco. In the mean while the people 
murmured and railed ; some, not exactly of the 
people, broadly prophesied in what all this would 
end; but the power of Archbishop Laud kept 
steadily on the increase, and certainly the proud 
churchman neglected none of the arts of a courtier, 
or those adroit compliances which smooth his 
ascent. He had, however, now and then to sus- 
tain a check from the queen, whose influence over 
Charles seemed to grow with )ears and troubles, 
and w'ith Ins now cherished plan of governing like 
a king — like a very king of France — without inter- 
meddling and impertinent parliaments. Henrietta 
Maria’s temper was almost as difficult to manage 
as a sturdy Puritan’s conscience : at times she 
conceived plans connected with her Tcligion, and 
exacted services, which startled even the boldness 
of tlie primate. “ On the 30th of August, 1633,” 
says he in his Diarv, “ the queen, at Oatlands, 
sent for me, and gave me thanks for a business with 
which she had trusted me, and her promise then 
that she would be my friend, and that I should 
have immftiatc address to her when I had occa- 
sion.” What the business was we know not, but, 
soon after, Laud was put into the Commission, or, 
as he calls it, the Great Committee, of Trade and 
the king’s revenue. On March the 14th of the 
following year he was named chief of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Exchequer, appointed upon 
tl^ death of Lord Weston (recently created Earl 
oCPortland), the Lord High Treasurer. After pre- 
siding over the board for about a year, lie induced 
the kingtomukc his friend Juxon, Bishop of Lon- 
don, Lord High Treasurer ; in doing which, he did 
not “ want some seasonable consideration for tin* 
good of the church.”t His biographer 8|ys that 
Bishop Juxon was a most upright man,y« itTOs 
generally conceived that the archbishop, in making 
this appointment, neither consulted his present 
ease — for which he should have procured the trea- 
surer’s white staff, for Cottington, who had long 

• Kush wort li. 

+ Heylin. "No churchman, 1 V 8 *?* Land himself, "haditsBc* 
Use time of Henry VII. I pray God bk*Bs him to carry it so, that # 
the church may hu\c honour, and the kinu and the state soruce and 
conteniment hv it. And now if the chinch will not hold dp tfy'in- 
selves under God, 1 can do no more.”— Diary. 
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been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who looked 
to the staff almost as his due* — nor his future 
security ; for which lie’ ought to have advised 
the delivery of the staff to some popular noble- 
man, such as the Earl of Bedford, Hertford, or 
Essex, or Lord Sav.t It is quite certain that 
several great noblemen, who had borne rather 
patiently with Laud’s tyranny in church and state, 
became very patiiotic after the disposal of this 
high and lucrative office; audit is almost equally 
certain that Juxon was an lionester man than most 
of his predecessors. It is difficult to conceive a 
learned body carrying baseness and adulation far- 
ther than was practised at this time by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the proceedings of which, in 
Puritan notions, verged on idolatry and blasphemy. 
They gave Laud the title of Holiness, which the 
Papists bestowed on the pope, and they applied 
to him the other title attached to the tiara of 
“ Summits Pontifex.” They told him in their 
Latin epistles, that he was “ Spiritu Sanclo effu- 
sissimo plcnus,” “ Archangelus, ct ne quid mi- 
nus,” &e.J 

And even when this vision of vain-glory was de- 
parting from lum, Laud maintained that these ex- 
pressions, so offensive to Protestant cars, so inap- 
plicable to frail humanity, were proper and com- 
mendable, because they had been applied to the 
popes and fathers of the Roman church. But at 
the time of which we are speaking the archbishop 
no doubt considered himself as a sort of Protestant 
pope. Not satisfied with coercing men’s con- 
sciences in England, Scotland, and Ireland, he was 
determined to establish an imifoimity of worship, 
including all his innovations, wherever thcie was 
an English colony or factory — wherever a few sub- 
jects of tfe three kingdoms were gathered together 
for the purpose of commerce, or even for the mili- 
tary service of foreign states. In 1(122, when his 
power and influence were in their fancy, he 
offered to the lords of the council certain considera- 
tions for the better and more orthodox regulation 
of public worship amongst the English factories and 
regiments be) ond sea. He never forgot or neglected 
a scheme of this kind, and as soon ns lie attained to 
the primacy he procured an order in council for the 
observance of the Anglican liturgy by the factor^ 
in Holland and the troops serving in that county, 
and a chaplaiu of his own choice was sent to the 
factory at Delf to establish this orthodoxy, and to 
report the names of all such as should prove refrac- 
tory. What made the case the harder was, the 
fact that nearly all the soldiers t and most of the 
m michafits were Scotch or English Puritans, who 
had abandoned their own country for the sake of 
liberty of conscience, “ The like course was pre- 

* Tn his Diary, Laud marks llio months of May, Juno, anil July 
(1635) as being stormy or troublesome months on account of the com- 
mission for the Tieauury, “ atul the differences which happened be- 
tween Lord Cottington and htmself.” And upon Sunday, the J2ih 
olyJuly* he notes that Ids old friend Sir F. W. (Francis Windebauk), 
forsook him, and joined with the |$>rd Cottington, which put him to 
• the exercise of a great deal of patience, &c. 
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scribed for our factories in Hamburgh and those 
further off, that is to say, in Turkey, in the Mogul’s 
dominions, the Indian islands, the plantations in 
Virginia, the Barbadoes, and all other places wheje 
the English had any standing residence in the way 
of trade. The like was. done also for regulating 
the divine service in the families of all ambassadors 
abroad The English agents and ambas- 

sadors in the courts of foreign princes had not for- 
merly been so regardful of the honour of the church 
of England as they might have been, in designing 
a set room for religious uses, and keeping up the 
vestments, rites, and ceremonies prescribed by law 
in the performance of them. It was now hoped 
that there would he a church of England in all 
courts of Christendom, in the chief cities of the 
Turks, and other great Mahometan princes, and 
all our factories and plantations in every known 
part, of the world, by w hich it might he rendered 
as diffuse and catholic as the church of ftome.”* 
In his paper, presented to the council in 1622, 
Laud had also proposed reducing the French and 
Dutch churches in London to conformity ; and now, 
having vexed the Scotch and English who had fled 
abroad for religion, he proceeded to harass the 
Dutch and the French who had fled to England for 
the same cause. The French were all Huguenots, 
or extreme Calvinists, and as such hateful in the 
eyes of this Sumtuus Pontifex. Without conde- 
scending to ask the concurrence of his master, he 
addressed to the French church in Canterbury, and 
the Dutch churches in Sandwich and Maidstone, 
the three following questions: — 1. Whether they 
did not use the French or Dgtcli Liturgy ? 2. Of 
how many descents they w^le for the most part 
born subjects of England ? 3. Whether such as 

were horn subjects would conform to the church of 
England? These foreign congregations in Kent 
declined answering these interrogatories, and 
pleaded the national hospitality which had been 
extended to them when they fled from papal per- 
secution, and the privileges and exemptions which 
had been granted to them by Edward VI., and 
which had been confirmed not only by Elizabeth 
and Janies, but also by Charles himself. Laud, 
who cared little for these solemn pledges given to 
industrious and ingenious classes of men, who, in 
some respects, had essentially improved the coun- 
try whicli they had choseu for their home, issued 
an order as absolute as a pope’s bull, ih J such as 
were natives should regularly attend their parish 
churches, and (a condition as weighty as their con- 
formity) contribute in money to the support of the 
Anglican clergy ; and that suoh as were aliens 
should use the English Liturgy in their own places 
of worship, faithfully translated into their own 
language. The Protestant refugees were troubled 
and dismayed as if a new JDuke of Alva was thun- 
dering at their doors : they sought a respite by 
addressing an humble petition to the primate. 
Laud answered it in the very tone of a Hildebrand 
of the old time. He told the dismayed French 

* Ileylin. 
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anil Dutch that his course was not to be stopped 
either by the letters patent of Edward VI. or by 
any argument they were able to use ; that their 
churches were nests and occasions of schism ; that 
it were better there were no foreigners in England 
than that they should be permitted to prejudice 
and endanger the church government of the realm ; 
that they were endeavouring to make themselves a 
state within a state ; that the dissipation of their 
churches, and the maintenance of their ministers, 
were things not to be laid in the same balance with 
the peace and hnppiness of the church of England ; 
that their ignorance of the English tongue was uo 
proper reason for their not attending the parish 
churches, considering that it was an affected ignor- 
ance, and that they might learn English when they 
would ; and finally, tfiat he had the power and the 
right of enforcing obedience, and that they must 
conform at their peril by the time appointed. 
Hereupon the refugees presented a petition to the 
king, who churlishly left it without any answer. 
Soubise, who, like many others of the French Pro- 
testants, had been precipitated into ruin by the mail 
expedition ordered by Charles and conducted by 
Buckingham, was now in England, and he took 
charge of a second petition, and pleaded to his 
majesty of England the danger of fresh persecu- 
tions of the Protestants in France, if it should be 
seen that their brethren were discountenanced and 
oppressed in the country of their choice.* The 
reasonings of this nobleman made a deep impres- 
sion, hut all that Charles would grant was, that 
those who were horn aliens might still enjoy the 
use of their own chimdi service ; insisting at the 
same time, that them children horn in England 
should go regularly to the parish churches. But 
even this narrow concession was limited to the pro- 
vince of Canterbury : in the province of York, 
where the foreign congregations were weaker in 
numbers, money, and friends, Laud’s original in- 
junctions were imposed. “ When these injunc- 
tions were to be put in execution at Norwich, the 
Dutch and French congregations petitioned Dr. 
Matthew Wren, (the bishop of the diocese) that 
these injunctions might not be imposed upon them ; 
but finding no relief, appealed to the archbishop, 
who returned a 'sharp answer, that unless they 
would submit, he would proceed against them ac- 
cording to • the law r s and canons ecclesiastical. 
Here tuKfT notice, that, as the Spanish trade was tht^ 
most enriching trade to this nation, so the trade to 
Hamburgh, and the countries and kingdoms within 
the Sound, with our woollen manufactures, was the 
best the English* had for employment of people, 
shipping, and navigation : the company which 
traded into the Sound wrs called the East Country 
Company, and Queen Elizabeth, and after her King 
James, to honour them, called it the Royal Com- 

• Charles was also' told that Cardinal Richelieu had said, that if u 
kin|» of ISnfjliind, who was a Protestant, woilld not. permit two church 
dvsdpliiws In his kingdom, it could nokbe expected that the kini» of 
Franco, uho was a Catholic, would allow of two religions in lus king- 
dom. From the heginniuK to the end of the chapter Protestont into- 
lerance was the best whet-stone for tho sharpening of .Homan pci sc- 
euuon. 


pany . This trade the English enjoyed time out of 
mind ; and the cloths which supplied it were princi- 
pally made in Suffolk and Yorkshire ; and Ipswich, 
as it was the finest town in England, and had the 
noblest harbour on the east, and most convenient 
for the trade of the northern and eastern parts of 
the world, so till this time it was in as flourishing 
a state as any other in England, 'idle Bishop of 
Norwich, straining these injunctions to the utmost, 
frightened thousands of families out of Norfolk and 
Suffolk into New England; and about one hundred 
and forty families of the workers of those woollen 
manufactures, wherewith Hamburgh andthecoun 
tries within the Sound were supplied, went into 
Holland ; where the Dutch, as wise as Queen Eli- 
zabeth was in entertaining tne Walloons, persecuted 
by the Duke of Alva, established these English ex- 
cise-free, and house-rent- free, lor seven years ; and 
from these the Dutch became instructed in work- 
ing these manufactures, wdiicli before tlicy knew 
not.”* 

Laud, primate and first peer of England, seems 
to have imagined that there could be no limits to 
his authority. He was already chancellor of Ox- 
ford, and now he woidd visit both universities by 
his metropolitan right, and not by commission from 
the king, as had been customary. The two uni- 
versities replied, that they could not admit his 
visitation without a warrant from the sovereign; 
and reminded his grace that he was only chancellor 
of Oxford, and the Earl of Holland of Cambridge. 
The cause was brought to a hearing before the 
king and council, on the 21st of June, 1034. Ser- 
jeant Thymic, who was retained for Oxford, showed 
that no archbishop had visited that university by 
his own right; but Gardener, the Recorder of 
London, who was retained for Cambridge, could not 
say quite so much for that university ; inasmuch as, 
in the reign of Richard, when the doctrines of Wy- 
cliffe prevailed much in both universities, Thomas 
Fitz-Alan, alias Arundel, then primate of England, 
did visit Cambridge jure mohopolitano , and Cam- 
bridge submitted to the visitation, whereas Oxford 
resisted it fori i warm. Fitz-Alan appealed to t lie 
king, and Richard declared the right of visitation 
to be in the archbishop. This decision waji adopted 
}\ Henry IV., and confirmed afterwards by par- 
liament; but then Oxford was named >» the act, 
and Cambridge was not. It appears to have been 
proved, however, that no archbishop of Canterbury, 
since the beginning of the fifteenth century, had 
ever visited either university jure metropohtamr. 
But after much talk Laud had his will, and, 
u plumed thus in his own feathers, all bhiekVtAd 
white, without one borrowed from Ceesar, he soared 
higher than ever.” 

The intriguing Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and ex-lord keeper, was not only still alive, but a 
sort of favourite with the people on account of Ids 
unquestionable talent, eloquence, and address, Jus 
munificence, his hospitality, and his harsh treat-* 
ment by the court, which had induced him, like 

* It. Coke. 
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many others, to lean to r the side of the patriots. 
At the instigation of his lord and master, Bucking- 
ham, this prelate had helped Laud over the first 
difficult steps of church promotion, and Laud had 
assured him that his life would be too short to re- 
quire his lordship's goodness. But when Laud 
rose, and Williams declined, the former hated the 
latter as the only churchman and statesman that 
was likely to check his absolute dominion. The 
intensity of this feeling on the part of Laud was a 
tribute to or acknowledgment of the abilities and 
$ avoir fair e of Williams. He dragged the ex-lord 
keeper into the star chamber,* for, m addition to 
his former ground of enmity, Williams had pub- 
lished a tract entitled, ‘The Holy Table,’ in which 
he lashed with muchwh and some learning Laud’s 
love for high altars, &c., and he had, moreover, re- 
fused to surrender his deanery of Westminster, 
which the primate would at one moment have ac- 
cepted as a peace offering, because, lacking the 
deanery, Williams would have had no pretexts for 
his frequent visits to London, and the primate, by 
a high exercise of his authority, could have kept 
him to his diocese among the Fens of Lincolnshire, 
far away from court and the resort of public 
men and politicians. “Would he have quitted 
his deanery, perhaps he might have been quiet ;”t 
hut Williams had lost his old pliability, and his 
indignation against Laud made him bold. After 
a series of iniquitous and arbitrary proceedings on 
the part of Laud, his servant Wiudebank, and his 
master Charles, who threw witnesses into prison 
to make them swear what they wanted, brow- beat 
the judges, and removed Chief Justice Heath, 
putting in his place one “ who was more forward 
to undo Lincoln than ever the Lord Heath was to 
preserve him;” a compromise was effected, chiefly 
by the means of Lord Cottington, who, though he 
had no great love for the Bishop of Lincoln, had a 
very cordial hatred to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for coming between him and the white staff. The 
business was made the easier by the .king's great 
want of money, and his indifference as to the modes 
of obtaining it. Cottington, as the result of his 
negociation to save the ex-lord keeper from entire 
ruin, told Williams that he must part with 4000/., 
with his deanery, and two commendams. Williams 
did not object to the money, but lie stickled abo«rt 
the preferments. Cottington returned to court, 
and then to the disgraced bishop with new terms, 
that is, that he should pay another 4000/. in lieu 
#f surrendering the deanery and the commendams. 
The bishop held up his hands in amazement at 
itH^But you will lift your hands at a greater won- 
der,” said Lord Cottington, " if you do not pay 
it;” and he consented to “satisfy the king.” The 
money was paid wholly or in part, and in return a 
royal pardon was proffered to Williams, who hesi- 

* Before star-chnmberiug William*, I.aud ' indirectly got a bill 
filed against him for betraying tbe kind’s counsels, but the charge was 
so mvolons that it was thrown oA by the privy couueil. At this 
^juncture, Williams made an humble submission, and presented a 
]>etit$on to the king, who promised that this accmation should be 
(juashed; but Charles afterwards permitted it to be made one of the 
charges against him in the star-chamber process -—Life of fFiUiams. 
f Letter from Garrard to Wentworth, m Straflord i’apers. 


tated at accepting it, because it contained a state- 
ment of offences of which he held himself to be 
entirely innocent. Taking advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, Laud worked afresh upon the kin^, 
who, without restoring the money he had received 
for a free and full pardon, allowed of a new prose- 
cution in the star-chamber. Williams was there 
charged with tampering with witnesses in order to 
procure evidence favourable to his cause.* (The 
court and the archbishop had not merely tampered 
with witnesses to elicit evidence unfavourable to 
the accused, but had also imprisoned witnesses, 
threatened them with ruin, and menaced the 
judges ;f and there was not a scoundrel sitting in the 
star-chamber but must have known these notorious 
facts.) On the ninth day of the proceedings, (Jolting- 
ton, who had forsaken William,** probably from a fear 
of consequences, stood up find said, that the bishop 
had sought and wrought his own overthrow; that 
he was sorry so great a person, so wise and so well 
experienced a man, and one who had sat on the 
judgment-seat of the star-chamber himself, should 
now come to be censured for foul crimes, undue 
practices, heinous attempts, and foul faults in his 
agents and servants, who were countenanced, main- 
tained, and set on by his instigation; and then, 
proceeding to sentence, Cottington proposed that 
Powel should be fined 200/., and Walker, Gat- 
lin, and Lunn, other servants or agents of the 
bishop, 300/. a-piece. “ And,” said this gentle 
friend in conclusion, “ for my Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln, I fine him at 10,000/. to the king, and to be 
imprisoned in the Tower during his majesty’s 
pleasure, and to be suspended from all his eccle- 
siastical functions, both ab officio et benejido ; and 
I refer him over to the High Commission Court 
to censure him as they think fit.”! After Finch, 
Sir John- Bamston, Secretary Windcbank, Sir 
Thomas Germine, the Lord Treasurer (Bishop 
Juxon), and the three noble Earls of Lindsey, 
Arundel, and Manchester, had spoken in the same 
sense, most of them paying a compliment to Wil- 
liams’s abilities, learning, and high rank in church 
and state, but not one of them recommending any 
diminution of his punishment, the triumphant 
Laud stood up and delivered a speech, which has 
justly been characterised as one of the most detesta- 
ble monuments of malice and hypocrisy cxtant.§ 
He expressed his deep sorrow that suph a man as 
my Lord Bishop of Lincoln should com^o stand 
there culpable of such faults, and then continued : 
— “ When I look upon and consider his excellent 
parts, both of nature and achieved unto by study 
and art ; when I think upon his Wisdom, learning, 
agility of memory, and the experience that accom- 
panies him with all those endowments, it puts me 

• During the iniquitous procogs otluu charges were introduced, and 
Williams was particularly accused of “ undue practising, to gain a 
sight ot' some examinations kept m the council chamber, by the dorks 
of the council;” of " preparing and instructing witnesses by tlm said 
examinations/’ &c. 

t "hen Williams asked L*rd Finch, one of Ids judges, why he had 
so used <tn old acquaintance, Finch replied, “he hod been soundly 
chidden by his majesty, and would not destroy himself for any manV 
sake.“ 

} Rush worth. 

5 Aikin, Memoirs of the Court of King Charles I 
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to a stand, that, after lie had been overtaken in one 
error in the first cause, lie should not have recalled 
himself, and made a stand, but that lie hath now 
ru" into a far worse and more desperate one in 
this cause, by obnoxious and criminal ways, even 
to a very precipitation and downfall of himself and 
his credit. What though there was some question 
made, and some proofs on foot, whereby his loyalty 
to the king his master seemed to be in dispute, 
and his discretion might have some ways come to 
trial in matter of words, discovering his affection 
in some matter of state r must lie seek unlawful 
means to procure his actions and words to be law- 
ful, and leave the course of a good conscience, to 
bolster up a fancy of innocency in another man, 
and make himself plainly faulty, for to make an- 
other man free from* shame ?” He openly de- 
clared that this new offence was AVilliams’s not 
submitting in silence to the accusations laid 
ag ains t him. When St. Cecilia was charged un- 
justly with many things, and all the stream 
and current was quite against her, she called no 
one to prove her innocence, hut used the saying of 
holy Job, testis mem eat in ccelis, my witness is in 
heaven, — and so, said Laud, ought the Bishop of 
Lincoln to have done. “ I urn sure,’’ continued 
the Primate, “ if the circumstance of his behaviour 
had been more temperate and mixed with more 
patience, the event could not have been so unlucky 
and his censure so sharp as it is now like to be. I 
may be bold to say it, my lords, for it is no un- 
truth ; — I have been five several times upon my 
knees to the king, mv master, in Iub behalf; I de- 
livered for him several petitions myself into the 
king’s own hand ; and I then did that which, had 
I known what now I do, I should not have done — 
I sent him, under my own hand, the king’s answer 
upon every petition. And after all those five several 
services, I must tell you, my lords, I was but 
coarsely dealt withal, nay, very ill requited.”* 

He assured the Star Chamber that many ill-dis- 
posed persons had boldly given out that Williams 
had not committed any fault whatever, “ only that 
he was rich, and must be let blood, and the king 
wanted 10,000/. or 12,000/.” “But,” continued 
Laud, “ howsoever these reports go, the king is just, 
as he is honourable.” The primate proceeded to 
quote and distort the Mosaic books of Leviticus, 
Exodus, and*13euteronomy, St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
laws of tWf twelve tables, the councils of the Roman 
church, the canon laws, St. Augustine and otheT 
authorities to prove the enormity of Williams’s 
offence of tampering with witnesses, which, in plain 
English, was not In offence provided for by the 
statutes. But according to Laud, whose logic and 
languages were worthy of the cause he was pleading, 
* — “ he that is a tampercr this way is guilty of no 
small crime, doing at the same time wrong to three 
of the greatest persons in the world, viz., to God, 
to the king, to the innocent.” He compared 

• Ritfthworth. I.ftUil snitl tlmt “ for Ids irxyosty lie was very in- 
clinable U» have hud a fair rmiru-ilenunit, ns might appear by bin 
<»Uen asking what l.iticoln did ; doth he seek to repair my credit f hath 
he any show of sorrowfulness for his fault f 


Williams’s delinquencies to the devilish practice 
and leading piece of impiety set on foot by Jezebel 
— which odious practice “ was not rooted in human 
nature, but took its birth frogi hell” — and he con- 
cluded his very long speech by saying that he should, 
therefore, agree with my Lord Cottington, and*thc 
rest that went before him, for the fine of 10,000/. to 
his majesty, for the imprisonment in the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure, for the suspension from 
the exercise of his ecclesiastical function, and for 
turning W llliams over to be proceeded against in 
the High Commission Court.* 

The Bishop of Lincoln, who had revelled in the 
good things of the church, who had been a whole 
diocese in himself, was forthwith shut up in tlie 
dismal state prison, and th^agents of government, 
amongst whom, by special appointment, was a 
furious enemy, were let loose to fell his timber, to 
kill his deer, to consume his stores, and to sell his 
moveable property for payment of his enormous 
fine. But this was not revenge enough for the 
large stomach of archbishop Lam}, who wanted to 
change suspension into deprivation, imprisonment 
into deportation. He held that there was ground 
enough for this commutation in Williams’s tract of 
‘ The Holy Table,’ but the Attorney General was of 
a different opinion, and this course was abandoned. 

■ Soon after, Laud got possession of some private 
letters from Osbaldeston, the learned master of 
Westminster school, which letters were addressed 
to the Bishop of Lincoln, and contained much scur- 
rilous abuse of the “little urchin,” the “vermin 
and meddling hocus-pocus” — terms which Laud 
maintained could apply only to himself. Upon the 
evidence of these letters, or rather of the arch- 
bishop’s interpretation of the offensive passages, the 
Star Chamber sentenced Osbaldeston to deprivation 
and branding, and to stand in the pillory with his 
ears nailed to it in front of his own school ; but 
the poor schoolmaster was fortunate enough to 
escape the search of the officers, and he left a note 
to say that lie was “ gone beyond Canterbury.” 
AP. the wrath of the primate fell, theVefore, upon 
Williams, who was condemned to pay a further 
fine of 8000/. 

The licensing of all new hooks was in th$ power 
^flLaud. There was nothing new in this ; Milton 
haa not yet written his glorious argument in defence 
of unlicensed printing ; the liberty of the press, 
which was not established in reality till long after, 
had scarcely entered as an idea into the head of any 
one ; and the archbishops of Canterbury had long* 
been considered censors by rigli* of their spiritual 
dignity and office. But what was really new Vus 
Laud’s method of exercising this function. Hitherto 
many works, not strictly in accordance with the 
views of the high church party and of the court, 
had been permitted by indolence or indifference or 
connivance to go abroad into the world. Now, on 
the contrary, such stricyiess was used, that no- 
thing could pass the press without the approbation < 
of Laud, or of his substitutes and dependents. The 

* llushwoitli. 
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printers, finding that their business was almost de- 
stroyed by the tediousness, uncertainty, and severity 
of this censorship, bethought themselves of em- 
ploying their type in reprinting old books of 
divinity, and works already licensed by former 
arc'hbishopa. But Laud would allow of neither new 
not old without his imprimatur , and against some 
of these old books he had a particular spite ; and 
he procured from the Star Chamber, which was 
now set above all law and all reason too, a decree, 
“ That no person shall presume to print any book or 
pamphlet whatsoever, unless the same be first 
licensed, with all the titles, epistles, and prefaces 
therewith imprinted, by the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of London; and within the 
limits of either university by the chancellor or vice- 
chancellor thereof; upon pain that every printer so 
offending shall for ever be disabled to exercise the 
art of printing ; and shall suffer such further pun- 
iahmeut as to this court or the High Commission 
shall be thought fitting. That before any hooks im- 
ported from for^fgn partqgfrall be exposed to sale, 
a true catalogue thereof shall be presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London. 
And that no officers of the customs shall deliver 
any foreign books out of their hands before those 
bishops shall have appointed one of their chaplains, 
or some other learned man, with the master and < 
wardensof the company of stationers, orone of them, 
to be present at the opening of the packs or fardels, 
and to view the same. And if in this search there 
happen to be found any schismatical or offensive 
books, they shall be brought to the aforesaid bishop, 
or the High Commission-office, that the offenders 
may be punished. That no person whatsoever 
shall imprint beyond the seas, or import from thence, 
any English books, or whereof the greater part is 
English, whether formerly printed or not. And 
that no books whatsoever shall he reprinted, 
though formerly licensed, without a new license first 
obtained, upon pain of like censure and punishment. 
And thai* if any person whatsoever, that is not an 
allowed priifte^ shall presume to set up a press for 
printing, or workv^t any such press, or set and com- 
pose letters for the\ same, he shall be RCt in the 
pillory, and whipt through the city of London..”* 
There was one parti ifylartbook which had gpne 
through varidUs editions, and which all zcalffUs 
Protestants loved, und\ perhaps esteemed next 
to their Bible; it was a\book giving striking and 
in many instances exaggerated accounts y of their 
«countrvmen who had suffered on the rack and at the 
stake jo r conscience sake ;\ it was a book full of 
hopfor and excitement, abounding with the most 
frightful pictures of Papal persecution ; the * Acts 
and Monuments,’ more comnionly called the 4 Book 
of Martyrs,’ of the Puritan Fox. This book was 
unsavoury to Laud on many Wcounts, and forth- 
with he struck it with his fiat that it should be 
pointed no more. At tfye «am^ time he refused 
* new licenses to Bishop Jewel’s w“pks, and toother 


books formerly printed by authority * Divinity, 
and law had suffered the most degrading punish- 
ments and the mutilation of the hangman's scissors, 
in the persons of Leighton and Prynne, and nww, 
while one of those sufferers was to pass through 
fresh tortures, the other faculty was to be struck in 
the person of Bastwick, a physician. In Trinity 
Term, 1637, this Dr. Bastwick, together with 
Prynne, still a prisoner in the Tower, and Henry 
Burton, a bachelor in divinity, was prosecuted in 
the Star Chamber for writing and publishing sedi- 
tious, schismatical, and libellous books against the 
hierarchy of the church, and to the scandal of the 
government. The defendants drew up their answers 
in writing, but their counsel were backward to sign 
them, for fear of offending the court of Star Cham- 
ber; but it was said on the other side that iheir 
answers were so violent and of such a nature that 
their counsel disapproved of them in tolo. The 
details we have given of preceding cases *Vill have 
sufficiently explained the course of Star Chamber 
proceedings. We may therefore pass at once to the 
sentence, which was — “That each of the defen- 
dants should be fined 5000/. ; that Bastwick and 
Burton should stand in the pillory at Westminster, 
and there lose their ears ; and that Prynne, hav- 
ing lost his ears before by sentence of this court, 
should have the remainder of his ears cut off, and 
should he branded on both cheeks with the letters 
S. L., to signify a seditious libeller.” These exe- 
crable barbarities were all publicly performed on the 
20th of June, the hangman rather sawing than 
cutting off the remainder of Prynne’s ears ; and 
then they were sent to solitary confinement in the 
castles of Launceston (in Cornwall), Lancaster, 
and Carnarvon. t The king was told that not less 
than 100,000 persons had gathered together to 
see Burton, the minister, pass by, and that much 
money had been thrown to his wife, who followed 
him in a coach : hut Charles would not be warned. 
As Prynne went through Chester, on his way to ( *ar- 
narvon castle, one of the sheriffs with several other 
gentlemen met him, and conducted him to a good 
dinner, defrayed his expenses, and gave him some 
Soarse hangings or tapestry to furnish his dungeon 
at Carnarvon. Money and other presents were 
offered, hut refused by Prynne. Laud forthwith 
despatched a pursuivant to bring the sympathising 
sheriff up to London. J The three captives were 
afterwards removed out of the way of tn&r friends 
to the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and Sciliy ; 
41 the wives of Bastwick and Bftirton not being al- 
lowed, after many petitions, to have access unto 
them, nor to set footing in the island ; neither was 

• Among these was the ' Practice of Piety/ n woik which had 
gone through thirty- b!x editions. 

t "The main scope of their libels/’ said hand in the Star Chamber, 
" was to kindle a jeulouBy in men’s minds, that theic are some great 
plots in hand { dangerous plots («o says Mr Dutton expressly) to 
change the Orthodox Keliuiou established in England, and to bring 
in I know nut what Komish annerstltion in ihe room of it : as if the 
external decent worship of dot! could not be upheld In ihis kingdom, 
without bringing in of Popery/' When the atrocious sentence was 
pronounced the primate thanked the lords " for their just and hon- 
ourable rensure upon these men, and for their unanimous dislike of 
them, and defence of the church/’-* 11 uxhworth . 

X Stratford Letters. 
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any friend permitted to have access to Mr. 
Prynne.’’* 

a.d. 1638. — About six months after the punish- 
ments above described, John Lilburnc and John 
Warton were Star-Chambered (the practice had 
become so prevalent that people had made a verb 
for it) for the unlawful printing and publishing 
of libellous and seditious books, entitled ‘ News 
from Ipswich,’ &c. The prisoners both refused to 
take an oath to answer the interrogatories of the court, 
Lilburnc saying that no free-born Englishman ought 
to take it, not being bound by the laws of his 
country to accuse himself. f His offence was ag- 
gravated in the estimation of the court in conse- 
quence of Laud’s recent prohibitory decree against 
printing without his license. Upon the 9th of 
Febnnuy the Star Chamber ordered that, as the 
two delinquents had contemptuously refused to 
talc the oaths tendered to them, they should be 
remanded* to the Fleet prison, there to remain close 
prisoners, and to he examined ; and that, unless 
they yielded to take the said oaths, they should he 
proceeded against for contempt on the Monday 
following. Upon the 13th of February they were 
again brought to the bar of the Star Chamber, and 
stdl continuing in their former obstinacy, their 
lordships adjudged and deciced that Lilburnc and 
Warton should be sent back to the Fleet, there to 
remain until they conformed themselves, — that 
they should pay 500/. a-piccc as fines, for lus 
majesty’s use, — and, before their enlargement, find 
good sureties for their good behaviour. “ And,” 
continued the sentence, “to the end that others 
may be the more deterred from daring to offend in 
the like kind hereafter, the court hath further 
ordered and decreed that the said John Lilburue 
shall he whipt through the streets from the prison 
of the Fleet unto the pillory, to he erected at 
such time and m such place as this court shall 
hold lit; and that both he and Warton shall be 
set in the said pillory, and from thence re- 
turned to the Fleet.”; To make the whipping 
the longer, and to have the punishment per- 
formed near to the court which had deerecd it, 
the pillory was placed between Westminster Ila# 
gate and the Star Chamber; and to that point 
Lilburnc was smllrtly whipped all the way from 
Ins prison, But this enthusiast had a spirit which 
was not to he subdued by the scourging of his 
body. ^Wdnlst he was whipt at the cart, and 
stood in the pillory, he uttered many bold speeches 
against tyranny oj» bishops, &c. ; and, when his 
head was in the hole of the pillory, he scattered 
sundry copies of pamphlets (said to be seditious), 
and tossed them among the people, taking them 
out of his pocket; whereupon the Court of Star 
Chamber, then sittiug, being informed, immediately 
ordered Lilburne to be gagged during the residue 
of the time he was to stand in the pillory, which 
was done accordingly; and, when he could not 

' Rush worth, 

t lu consequence of this speech* John Lilburne was ever after* 
words called u Free-born John/’ 

t Uusqworth. 


speak, he stamped with his feet, thereby intimating 
to the beholders he would still speak were his 
mouth at liberty.”* The Star Chamber, more- 
over, ordered that Lilburne “ should be laid alone, 
with irons on bis hands and legs, in the ward of 
the Fleet, where the basest and meanest surf of 
prisoners are used to be put;” and that the warden 
should prevent his getting any books, letters, or 
writings, or his seeing any of his friends ; taking 
care at the same time to note who the persons were 
that attempted to visit him, and report their names 
to the board. On the same day the Court of 
Star Chamber prayed and required his majesty’s 
attorney and solicitor general to take strict exami- 
nation of John Lilburne, prisoner in the Fleet, 
touching his demeanour anti speeches during the 
time of his whipping and standing in the pillory. 
When the prisoner had endured, for some time, close 
confinement in the innermost and most unhealthy 
part of the prison, borne down by the weight of his 
double irons, a fire broke out in the Fleet near to 
the place where he lay. .^Either out of pity for hm 
sad case, or out of real fear, the citizens who lived 
in the narrow street outside the Fleet, and the pri- 
soners within, said that, in his fury and anguish, 
he had become desperate, and had set fire to the 
prison, in the intention of being burnt with it; and 

|* the prisoners within, all cried, “ Release Lilburne, 
or we shall all be burnt;” and, running to the 
warden, they made him remove him out of his 
hole; and the .file was quenched, and he was irfit 
into a place where lie had some more air. — We 
shall soon meet John Lilburne again. 

While these transactions were spreading horror 
and disgust through England and Scotland, fresh 
religious alarms were excited by a mysterious ne- 
gociation with the court of Rome, and the arrival 
of Gregorio Panzani, an envoy from the Vatican, 
who was courteously received by Charles and his 
queen, by Lord Cotlingtou (a Catholic in disguise), 
and by Secretary Windebank. Panzani had fre- 
quent interviews with Montague, and some others 
of the bishops ; but Laud cautiously kept away 
from these conferences, which are said to have 
turned almost entirely on the possibility of re- 
uniting the Anglican and Roman churchqp. The 
lAlian had a very limited commission, and, as an 
aoJhe and observing man, it was i#t difficult for 
him to perceive the insuperable obstacles which 
existed in the resolute opinions of the English 
people. He soon returned to Rome; but two 

1 * No doubt Laud hod the gsign read) ; foj Prynne, Riutvrick. and 

llurtou. while suffering their punishment, had uddiesscd tliV people, 

11 who cried and howled terribly, especially when llurtou was cr#pt.’’ 
In writing to the Lord-Deputy Meutwoith, the 1‘nmute says, — “ What 
say you toil, that Pry line and his fellows should be suffered to talk 
what they pleased while they stood in the pillory, and win acclnma 
turns from the peuplp, uud ha\e notes taken of wlmt they spake, and 
those notes spiead in wiitten copies about the city; ana that, when 
they wont out ul‘ town to their several imprisonments, them weie 
thousands suffered to be ilpou the way to take their leave, and lied 

knows what else ’iou observe moat rightly that these men do 

but bourn with the church, that they might alter have the freer access 
to the state ; and 1 would to (Jodfdhei men were of your lordship’s 
opinion, or, if they be so already, 1 would they hod some of your zeal. ( 
too, for timely prevention ; but, tor that, wo are .ill too socm e, and 
will not believe there is any Joul weather towaid us till the stoiiu 
bieak uron us .” — Sti affbr<l is"*™ 
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accredited agents to the queen, Rosetti, an Italian 
priest, and Con, a Scotch priest, arrived, and were 
entertained at London. At the same time Henrietta 
Maria sent an agent of her own to reside at Rome. 
And though prosclytism, which the queen ever had 
mtfch at heart, made no progress among the 
people, it was otherwise with the court gentry, 
among whom several sudden conversions were wit- 
nessed and paraded. Not only were the old penal 
laws allowed to sleep, but fresh favours and indul- 
gences were daily shown to the Catholics, — not 
< out of toleration, for that blessed spirit would have 
prevented Charles from persecuting the Protestant 
sectarians, hut as a tribute paid to the still in- 
creasing influence of the queen, and to the slavish 
devotion to the crown ^professed by the members of 
the old church, who, however, may be forgiven by 
liberal minds for preferring a despotism with some 
religious freedom to an alliance with the Protestant 
patriots, who would allow them neither this bless- 
ing, nor a share, as English citizens, in the great 
boon of civil liberty. j 

. By this time Laud had accumulated upon him- 
self a burden of hate heavy enough to crush any 
man ; but his bosom friend Wentworth is not much 
bchind-hand with him, having been as tyrannical 
in state matters as Laud had been in ecclesiastical. 
From the moment of his apostasy his rise, or, as it 
has been rather happily called, his “violent ad- 
vancement,” was most rapid. President of the 
North, a privy councillor, baron, and viscount, — 
“the Duke of Buckingham himself flew not so 
high in so Bhort a revolution of time.”* But if 
his promotion was rapid, his devotion to the prin- 
ciple of despotism, his activity, his boldness, and, 
for a time, his success in Serving the government 
as Charles wished to be served, were all extreme. 
There was no post in England which offered so 
large a field for tyranny and lawlessness as that of 
the presidency of the Council of the North ; and 
there never was a man put in it so apt to take the 
full range of the power it conferred as Thomas 
Wentworth. The Council of the North, an off- 
spring of blood and tyranny, was first erected 
by Henry VIII. after the suppression of the 
great insurrection of the northern provinces, 
known by the name of the Pilgrimage of Grajie. 
This council Ibid a criminal jurisdiction ovei^&ll 
Yorkshire and the four inore northern counties, in 
cases of conspiracies, ri&ts, and acts of violence. 
It had also, in its origin, a jurisdiction in civil 
•.suits, or at least the faculty of deciding causes, 
when^ither of the parties litigating waB too poor 
to Jfrear the expenses of a process at common law. 
But, as far back as the time of Elizabeth, the 
judges had held this latter authority to be illegal. 
Indeed the lawfulness of the whole tribunal, which 
was regulated at the arbitrary will of the court, 

*'*He was made rifeonnt, with a ar<*at deal of high ceremony, upon 
aWnoday, in the afternoon, at Whitehall. My I.ord Powis (who 
affaeta him uot ro much), being told that the heralds hud fetched hi* 
pedigree from the hlwd-royal.— namely, from John of Gaunt, said, 
Pnmme, if ever lie come to be |iipg of England, I ^ilj turp jrchf )/’ 
—Howell. ' > 
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expressed in instructions under the great seal, hud 
always been very doubtful ; and, unless it was pre- 
tended to exclude that important part of England 
from the benefits of that great national act, it bad 
become more problematical than ever since the 
passing of the Petition of Right. But, heedless 
of these considerations, Wentworth immediately 
began to enlarge the jurisdiction of his court ; and 
he was seconded by the king, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the privy council. In 1632 
he got a commission empowering the Council of 
the North to hear and determine all offences, mis- 
demeanors, suits, debates, controversies, demands, 
causes, things and matters whatsoever therein con- 
tained, within certain precincts, — that is to say, in 
the whole country from the Humber to the Scottish 
border. Nor did the despotic commission end 
here. The council, or Tather Wentworth, was 
appointed to judge certain offences, according to 
the course pufrsued by the Star Chamber, whe- 
ther provided for by act of parliament or not; 
also to hear complaints like the Court of Chan- 
cery, and stay proceedings at common law by 
injunction ; and also to attach persons in any part 
of the realm. It has been fairly observed that the 
soliciting or procuring such inordinate powers as 
these, and that, too, by a person so well versed in 
the laws and constitution of Ins country, was of 
itself ground sufficient for an impeachment. But 
Wentworth not only obtained these powers, but 
abused them when he had got them, to gratify his 
own pride and lust for domineering, or to strike 
terror into the hearts of the party he had aban- 
doned, and of all who sought to oppose arbitrary 
measures. He ruled like a king, and like a des- 
potic king, uncontrolled by parliaments or laws, 
and his name became a word of terror through all 
the north. Several of his prosecutions of gentle- 
men of rank and influence were personally vindic- 
tive, and carried on with a most rancorous spirit. 
But where his pride was not irritated, where the 
prerogative was not questioned, or where money 
was not wanted, he managed affairs with honour 
and ability. In 1633, without resigning the pre- 
iidency of the North, he obtained the still more 
important and unchecked post of Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. Dublin was as much* better a field for 
bucIi a man than York, as York was better than 
London. The ordinary coutse of itffairs in Ire- 
land was in the main lawless and absolute. Even 
in times when the sovereign professed more rever- 
ence for the laws and constitution, the Irish people 
were treated by the lord deputies in much the 
same fashion in which the ray&h subjects of the 
Turkish empire were treated by the pashas. It was 
in Ireland chiefly that Wentworth raised himself 
to that bad eminence which is now as everlasting 
as our annals and language : and yet, in spite of 
all his dark deeds, his government was for a time 
in some respects advantageous to the country. 
Before his arrival there were hundreds of tyrants, 
but where Wentworth was there could he no 
tyrant save himself: his bold and grandiose des- 
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potism swallowed up all smaller despotisms. He 
put down at once the oppressions and malversa- 
tions of his subordinates; and in the offices of 
government and the whole administration of affairs, 
where there had been nothing but a chaotic con- 
fusion, he introduced and maintained something 
like order. His keen eye detected at once several 
of the causes which had contributed to make Ire- 
land an expensive burden rather than a profit to 
the English crown. It had long been the practice 
to consider that country in the light of a new- 
discovered land inhabited by savages, or as a 
colony of measureless extent, with the faculty of 
expanding itself by encroaching on the backwoods 
or teiritoiies occupied by the natives. Whenever 
the sovereign was at a, loss for the means of paying 
some service or gratifying some favoured petitioner, 
lie took ii]) his pen ami drew a grant of crown 
lands in Ireland (a sort of property never very 
nicely defined), or lie granted a patent, a monopoly, 
or a military commission for the same country, 
where there was as yet no patriotic hand to resist 
these abuses. Wentworth represented to Ins 
master that the Irish people were thus kept in 
such a state of poverty that it was impossible to 
hope that they should enrich his exchequer, and 
he obtained a promise from Charles that no more 
Irish grants should he given without his consent 
or advice. But the king could do nothing in a 
plain, straightforward way. lie entertained the 
applications of the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of 
Aiuiftlel, and other noble courtiers: he had evi- 
dently promised them what they asked for in Ire- 
land, and then li^ told Wentworth that, if there 
was anything to be denied, he might do it, so that 
he (the king) “should have thanks howsoever.”* 
And, shortly after, Secretary Wmdebank had oc- 
casion to write to the lord deputy that he must be 
content to take upon himself “ the refusing part.”f 
Wentworth refused in the same determined style 
in which he did everything else, thereby making 
himself many enemies among the great, who 
praised the generous intentions of the king, and 
threw the whole blame of their disappointment 
upon his arrogant lieutenant; but, at the same 
time, he improved the resources of the country, so 
that, by these and other means, he was enabled to 
pay off the (Jpbts of the crown, and eventually even 
to remilrsome sums of money to the English 
exchequer. He saw, however, from the beginning, 
that little or nothing could be done without calling 
together an Irish parliament ; and, confident in his 
own powers of intfiguing, imposing, and domineer- 
ing, he ventured to recommend that measure to 
his master as one of expediency, and which, under 
his management and control, would be perfectly 
harmless. His arguments were put with great 
skill and force ; but he encountered some difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of Charles, who now hated 
the very name of parliament. “ As for that hydra,” 
writes the king, “ take good heed ; for you know that 

* Charles’? Letter lo the Lord-Deputy,— -Stretford Lettais. 

» f Strafl'ord letters, ( 
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here I have found it as well cunning as malicious. 
It is true that your grounds are well laid, and I 
assure you that I have a great trust in your care and 
judgment; yet my opinion is, that it will not be 
the worse for my service, though their obstinacy 
make you to break them, for I fear that they have 
some ground to demand more than is fit for me to 
give. This I would not say if I had not confidence 
in your courage and dexterity, that, in that case, 
you would set me down there an example what lo 
do here.”* 

Wentworth omitted no arts, no cajolery, pro- 
mises, or threats, to prepare beforehand for a 
submissive assembly. lie told some of the lead- 
ing men that it was absolutely in their power to 
have the happiest parliament that ever was in that 
kingdom ; that nothing was wanting thereunto 
but their putting an absolute trust in the king, 
without offering any condition or restraint at all 
upon his royal will. The bronze- faced renegade, 
who had himself made^ie loudest thunder that 
had been heard in the English House of Commons, 
hade them take warning by the fate of that House, 
and be wise by others* harms. They were not 
ignorant, he said, of the misfortunes these meet- 
ings had run in England of late years, and there- 
fore* they were not to strike their foot upon the 
same stone of distrust, which had so often broken 
thcm.f Even his admiring friend, Archbishop 
Laud, appears to have blushed at this daring piece 
of effrontery. Wentworth, however, obtained his 
object in a promise that no bills should be intro- 
duced but such as were agreeable to him ; and he 
then opened the parliament with royal pomp, deli- 
vered a speech which night have served Milton as 
a model for the harangue of the proud Lucifer 
himself, and forthwith demanded and obtained the 
extraordinary grant of six subsidies. When the 
second sessiou came, in which the parliament were 
to debate upon the grievances of the country, they 
were cut Bhort ah initio , taunted, reviled, menaced, 
by the man who had made them solemn promises in 
the king’s name, and by Ike kings express orders , 
but who, by his commanding person and manners, 
and overwhelming eloquence, made them^ appear 
lilts criminals before an inflexible and upright 

'Strafford Letters.— Of the arguments used by Wentworth to p«*f- 
amide the king to permit the calling of the Irish parliament, that 
which had the most weight with the king was, that if the parlia- 
ment, when rnlled, did not vote its money freely, und behave sub- 
missively in all things, it could he sumnuuily dissolved, and then its 
misconduct would be a good cover to whatever arbitrary proceedings 
Charles might please to institute. Or, in Wentworth 1 s own words, 

“ then their unthankfulness to (hid anil the best ot kings becomes/* 
inexcusable l»efore all the world, and the iegnl power moretararr.int 
ably to be thereafter extended for redeeming anil recovering vmir 
majesty’s revenues thus lost, and justly to punish so great a forfeit 
as this must needs be judged to be in them ” — Id. It will be under- 
stood that both the king and Lhe lord deputy wanted nothing of pni- 
liament but its money. It was agreed between them that two ses- 
sions should be hold ; that the tirst should be given entirely to the 
service of his majesty, and then, in the second, such nets and graces 
might be passed us seemed to his majesty and his attorney general 
•proper and fitting, and not likely to prejudice the crown. " And if,” 
says Charles, in a letter to Wcntwoith, “ they will not proceed or be 
satisfied with our royal promise for the second session, or shall deny 
or delay the passing of our bills, w % require you thereupon to dissolve 
the parliament, and forthwith to take order to continue the contri- 
butions for our army, and withal to proceed to such improvements of 
our revenue as are already in proposition, or may hereafter be 
thought upon lor the advantage ot our crown.”— Id. 
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judge, and hold their timid tongues. He was not 
backward in claiming hib reward for these very 
acceptable services; lie wanted to change his 
viscountship for an earldom, and applied to his 
master, “ not only primarily but solely, without so 
much as acquainting any body with it.” Charles 
acknowledged “ that noble minds are always ac- 
companied with lawful ambition ;” but he would 
not give him what he asked for; and the reason 
for his refusing is as clear as it is characteristic of 
the king : lie wished his lord deputy to hear the 
whole odium of deceiving and tyrannizing over 
the parliament; and, therefore, lie abstained from 
hastening to honour his true and accepted servant. 
If Wentworth’s mad f ambition, and his enjoy- 
ment in the present possession of arbitrary power, 
had permitted him to reflect upon those things 
and upon the mind of Ins master, as partially dis- 
closed in his letters,* he must inevitably have foie* 
seen his own fate ; but he went on as he had 
begun, sharpening the axe for his own neck, 
whenever it should suit Charles to deliver him up 
as a sacrifice. He was so elated by his success, 
so doubly confident in his faculty of managing and 
controlling the parliament, that lie suggested it 
might lie useful to prolong the existence of that 
assembly beyond a second session ; hut here he 
utterly failed in convincing the king, who told him 
that “parliaments are of the nature of cats — they 
ever grow cunl with age; so that, if ye will have 
good of them, put them off handsomely when they 
come to any age ; for young ones are ever most 
tractable, 5 ’f 

Charles and his lieutenant, not satisfied with 
refusing any more grantsiof the crown lands in 
Ireland, suddenly laid claim to all the lands m the 
province of Connaught. It was maintained that 
this great province had fallen to the crown through 
the forfeiture of an Irish rebel, as far hack as the 
reign of Edward IV. Since that time it had been 
granted out m parcels by patents, which the occu- 
pants and the courts of law also long considered to 
be good titles in all icspeets. James bad listened 
to the tempting arguments of bis crown lawyers, 
who undertook to demonstrate that the, said patents 
w r ere woith nothing, and that all Connaught \4is 
his; but he had not ventured upon the experirriSnt 
of actuully seizing it. Nor was it the design of 
his son to take absolute possession of all the pro- 
vince ; it was rather to frighten men out of their 
jnoney, by making them believe that they held 
their moperty by y .11 insecure tenure. The men of 
Coiutaught weie told that they must produce their 
titles, and surrender them, when proved defective, 
to the king’s majesty, who, upon such terms as he 
might choose, would grant them valid titles to 
their property. The lord deputy, who had told 
Charles that lie had made him as absolute a king in 

t In the very loiter in which Chiu leu iefWs to gratify Woutworth 
wall tlw earhlom, he buns : “ I imftt tell jou, that your lust public 
dispateh has given me a gi out deal of contentment, and especially 
for keeping of the envy of n necet>buiv negative limn me, of tlio*e 
uniensonable graces that that people ex peeled from me.”— Straffvrd 
Papers. 
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Ireland as any prince in the whole world could lie,* 
proceeded, at the head of a commission, to hold an 
inquisition in each county of Connaught. Begin- 
ning at Roscotnmon, he summoned a jury pur- 
posely composed of “ gentlemen of the best estates 
and understandings,” in order that more weight 
might be given to their decisions, if favourable to 
the crown, or that they might “ answer the king a 
round fine in the Castle Chamber,’ 5 if their deci- 
sions were not such as were wished for. These 
gentlemen were instructed beforehand, that it 
would he best for their own interests to return 
such a verdict as his majesty desired, since he was 
able to establish his right without their consent, 
and wished only to settle the cause on a proper 
basis, intending graciously to reinvest them legally 
with w'hat they now held unlawfully. These 
threats and the artful and imposing eloquence of 
Weutwoith, who, when the counsel ha^ spoken, 
always summed up himself, prevailed in the coun- 
ties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo ; but in 
county Galway, which was almost entirely occu- 
pied by Irish and Catholics, a jury stood out man- 
lully against the crown, and, as Wentworth ex- 
pressed it, “ most obstinately and perversely refused 
to find for his majesty.” The lord deputy, who 
had not threatened without a resolution to execute 
Ins threats, forthwith levied a fine of 1000/. on the 
sherilf, for returning so improper a jury, and he 
dragged all the jurymen into the Castle Chamber, 
which was his Star Chamber, where they were 
condemned in fines of 4000/. a piece. IIe*then 
endeavoured to bring about the destruction of the 
Earl of Clanriekard and of other great proprietors 
of the county ; to seize the Fort of Galway ; to 
march a good body of troops into the county, and 
take possession of the estates of all such as were 
not ready to comply with the king’s will Some 
of these suggestions, and the mode proposed for 
carrying them into execution, were detestable, hut 
Chatlcs hastened to express his cordial approba- 
tion of them. The Galway proprietors, who were 
certainly not aware of this fact, for they had been 
by Charles’s management induced to believe that 
the harshness proceeded, not from him, but from 
the malice and tyranny of his lieutenant, sent over 
agents to represent their case to his majesty. 
Charles received them at Royston, and met their 
complaints with reproaches, telling tUfin how 
undutiful they had been ; and, in the end, he sent 
them back to Ireland as state prisoners. Old 
Clanriekard, whose virtuous and high-minded son 
had headed the deputation, died«a few weeks after 
these t\ mimical proceedings. “It is reported, ’’ 
says Wentworth, in a letter to his master, *■ that 
my harsh usage broke his heart : they might as 
well have imputed unto me for a crime his being 
threescore and ten years old, 55 Tic had already 
fallen upon the Earl of Cork, wljo was obnoxious 
to him by reason of his great reputation for wisdom 

* Strafford Letters. 

+ AstlifOulwny lawyers had incensed him iheir courageous 
pleading, lie also proposed that they should he called upon to take 
the oath of supremacy, or abundon their profession. ■, 
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and experience in state business ; and lie pursued 
the Lend Wilmot. It was 011 c of the avocations of 
the primate of the English church make espials 
or watch the impressions made at court by these 
proceedings, and to report to his friend whatever 
was said against him. At this time theic was a 
loud murmur at Whitehall; and things “ weie 
somewhat loudly spoken by some on the queen’s 
side.” Laud, in making this report, after praising 
Wentworth’s wise and noble proceedings, said, — 
“ And yet, my lord, if you could find a way to do 
all these great services, and decline these storms, I 
think it would be excellent well thought of.”* But 
the lord deputy would not be warned; and if he 
looked to the line of conduct which was actually 
pursued by the archbishop in England, he must 
have seen an example at variance with Laud’s re- 
commendation of leniency and moderation. Lord 
Mountiu rris, vice- treasurer of Ireland, after en- 
joying for a brief space the friendship of Went- 
w orth, incurred his high displeasure, which blighted 
every object upon which it chanced to fall. The 
vice-treasurer was accused of extortion and corrup- 
tion ; but Wentwoith and his creatures could not 
make good this charge. A gouty foot, and some 
hasty words stood him in better stead. It chanced 
that a relation of Lord Mountnorns, in moving his 
stool, struck Wentworth’s gouty member, and that 
the accident was spoken of at the table of Loftus, 
the chancellor. “ Perhaps , ” said Mountnoins, 
“ it was done in revenge ; but he has a brother 
who^vould not have taken such a revenge.” For 
these hasty words, which were repeated by some 
spy, Mouutnorris was proceeded against as a “ de- 
linquent in a high and transcendent manner 
against the person of his general and his majesty’s 
authority.” 4 As he held a commission in the Irish 
army, it was resolved to try him by a court-mar- 
tial, over which Wentworth presided as com- 
inandcr-in-chief. This court sentenced his lord- 
ship to ho cashiered, to be publicly disarmed, and 
then to he shot. It was not the intention of the 
lord deputy to take his victim’s life in this man- 
ner ; he only wanted to grind him to the dust— to 
humiliate him by making it appear that lie owed his 
life to his enemy * He recommended the prisoner 
to the royal mercy, and Charles remitted the 
capital part^f the sentence. But Mouutnorris was 
kept a Close prisoner, separated from his wife and 
children, stripped of all his offices and emolu- 
ments, aud treated in other respects with the 
gieatest harshness. The case excited much dissa- 
tisfaction in England and even in the council- cham- 
ber ; but the king silenced the murmurs of his 
ministers and courtiers, and gave his approval to 
all that had been done. But the tale of infamy is 
not yet complete. Strafford wanted Momitnorris’s 
place of vice-treasurer for Sir Adam Loftus, and, 
knowing that such patronage was generally sold, 
he placed 6000/. in the hand of his friend Lord 
Cottington, who was to distribute it in those quar- 
ters where it would prove the most effectual. “ I 

0 # Strafford Letters. 


fell upon the right wav at once,” said Cottington, 
in return ; “ which was, to give the money to him 
that rcallv could do the business — winch v'a\ thr 
king himself ; and this hath so far prevailed, as, 
by this post, your lordship will receive hisuna- 
jesty’s letter to that effect; so as there vou have 
your business done without noise : and now it 
rests that the money he speedily paid, and made 
over hither with all expedition. For the king hath 
already assigned it in part of twenty and two thou- 
sand pounds for land, which he hath bought in 
Scotland.”* Soon after this pi enous transaction, 
Wentworth came over to pay a visit to (hunt, where 
his master received him wilhopFn arms, hut where 
the Earl of Holland and the queen’s paity were 
intriguing to bring about his overthrow". After 
visiting his presidency of the North, he returned to 
Dublin, to lengthen and daiken the list of his ini- 
quities. Wentworth, though long parsed the hey- 
day of youth, wars a notorious libertine; and one 
of the victims of his seduction was the daughter of 
Loftus, the lord chancellor of Ireland, the wife of 
Sir John Gifford. Sir John claimed from bis 
father-in-law, the chancellor, a large settlement on 
his wife and her children. The chancellor refused. 
Thereupon Wentworth offered the dishonoured 
husband the resources of his Star Chamber, and 
the head of the law m Ireland was brought into 
the Castle Chamber at the suit of Gifford. That 
board decided against the chancellor, who chal- 
lenged its authority, and maintained that the cause 
ought to he tried in the ordinary courts of law. 
As Wentworth was well aware of the exigence of 
powerful enemies in court and country, a^iis con- 
nexion with the lady, the wife of the plaintiff, 
was no secret, it might have been expected that 
he would lfave been glad to let this delicate 
matter drop; hut any opposition to his arbi- 
trary will blinded him to all considerations of 
danger or shame. He represented to his master 
that this was pernicious contumacy ; and Charles, 
who had a wonderful reverence for Star Cham- 
ber tribunals sent him what he wished, which was 
an order to take the seals from Loftus, to turn him 
out of the council, aud to throw him iutq a prison 
n\ud lie should submit to the award. The lord 
clfcuicellor, who was a very old servant of the 
crown, appealed te-fti*irles, but without any effect, 
and, to regain his liberty, he complied with the 
award of the Castle Chamber, and made bis sub- 
mission to the man who had first seduced his 
daughtei, and then sought to enrich her Vyj/orcing 
money from her parent. The outcry was mito tre- 
mendous, but, loud as it was, Wentworth deafened 
the king’s ear to it by constantly urging the licen- 
tiousness of the people’s tongues and their prone- 
ness to censure all such as were by the will of God 
placed in authority over them, lie made it a 
merit in the eyes of his piaster that he was so yn- 
popular, which he said arose solely from his con-* 
tending to establish and enforce his majesty’s 
authority. “ And,” wrote he to the king, “ whilst 

* Straffuid Lvttrrs. 
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my heart tells me' I am therein guided by a per- 
fect will and zeal, nay, indeed, a necessity imposed 
upon me so to do, I am able, without amazement, 
to hear myself reported, nay, cried out aloud in 
the^streets, to be the outrageous, where verily I 
take myself to be the patient ; and that entirely for 
the service of my master.” 

Wentworth proposed making a settlement on a 
grand scale in Connaught, where the lands, which 
had been seized for the crown, were to be occupied 
by a very obedient and thoroughly orthodox (in 
Laud’s sense) set of English, if such could be 
found ; but there were several serious obstacles to 
this scheme, and before he could make much pro- 
gress in it the civil war^ broke out in England. He, 
however, made a beginning to plantations in 
Ormond and Clare, and this Laud declared to be a 
marvellous great work for the honour and profit of 
the king, and safety of that kingdom. It appears, 
however, that Wentworth’s tyranny, both in reli- 
gious and civil matters, made the English and 
Scottish emigrants, who were all Dissenters, prefer 
the wilds of America to the pleasant banks of the 
Shannon ; fur the archbishop adds, “ but I am sorry 
to read in your letters that you want men extremely 
to fill that work ; and this is the more considerable 
a great deal that you should want men in Ireland, 
and that the while there should be here such an 
universal running to New England, and God knows 
whither ; but this it is when men think nothing is 
their advantage but to run from government. As 
for your being left alone in the envious and thorny 
part of^he work,' that’s no news, at least tome, 
who aiWorced to the like here, scarce a man ap- 
pearing where the way is rough indeed.”* 

There were reasons enough for this want of men ; 
and, as if they were not powerful enough, the 
Lord Deputy began a crusade against the Presby- 
terians established in Ulster. J t will be remem- 
bered that a very unsuccessful attempt had been 
made to colonize that great province in the time of 
Elizabeth. It is an anomaly, but quite certain that 
James met with better success in the same enter- 
prise. Soon after the flight of the great Earl of 
Tyrone, the brave O’Dogherty, the leader of the 
insurgents, was driven back to the bogs and moun- 
tains, where he waB killed by a chance shot. $is 
followers 'thereupon dispers^ and nearly the 
whole of the country, or*Iwo millions of acres, 
was declared to he the lawful prey of the crown. 
This enormous tract of land was separated into 
*lots or portions, varying from 2000 to 1000 acres 
eacfi**The larger lots were reserved for under- 
takers, or adventurers of capital from England and 
Scotland, and for the military and civil officers. 
The smaller lots were divided among these and the 
Catholic natives of the province (the last-named 
class, it should appear, got very little ; but the un- 
dertakers or capitalists, at least according to Went- 
worth, had generally take* to themselves more land 
% than was specified in their patents). It was wisely 
regulated that the Scotch and English colonists 
* Strafford Letter#. 
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should occupy the hilly country and all the strong 
positions, and thus isolate and gird in the native 
Irish, who were to have their allotments in the 
plains ; hut tMh scheme was widely departed from 
in practice, as the settlers naturally .preferred the 
fertile soil of the plains to the moors and morasses 
of the mountains. Several of the native chieftains 
were allowed to retain possession of the poor and 
hungry country, but some hundred thousand acres 
were planted by the new comers, who were chiefly 
Scotch, and who, not less by their prudence than 
their bravery, kept the province in a tranquil state. 
Now Wentworth, who was called by Laud a glori- 
ous champion of the church, and who was resolved 
to make all Ireland as conformable as England, 
fiercely interfered with the kirk of these spirited, 
industrious, and bigoted colbnists, threw many of 
their elders into prison, and banished many of their 
ministers who would not conform to wha^they con- 
sidered an idolatrous form of worship. These 
preachers returned to their parent hive in Scotland, 
whence there soon issued such a sw'arm as darkened 
the* sun of the house of Stuart. 

These high doings of Wentworth were greatly to 
the satisfaction of Laud, who in fact had approved 
and applauded every part of the arbitrary system 
pursued in Ireland. The two congenial despots, 
in their close correspondence, had established a cant 
term to express briefly the system so dear to both. 
It was the w r ord “Thorough” — a proper word to 
express their thorough-going proceedings 1 * “ For 
the state,” writes the primate, “ indeed, my l#rd, I 
am for thorough ; but I see both thick and thin 
stays somebody, where I conceive it should not, aud 
it is impossible to go thorough alone. ”f In another 
letter Laud says, “ I am very glad to read your 
lordship so resolute, and more to hear you affirm 
that the footing of them that go thorough for our 
master’s service is not upon fee, as it hath been. 
But you are withal upon so many ifs, that by their 
help you may preserve any man upon ice, he it 

never so slippery I am certain it is ; if wc 

grow not faint, if we ourselves he not in fault, if wc 
come not to a peccatum cx to , Israel, if others will 
do their parts thoroughly, as you promise for your- 
self, and justly conceive of me. «Now, I pray, with 
so many and such ifs as these, what may not be 
done in a brave and noble way ? But can you tell 
when these ifs will meet, or be brought together ? 
Howsoever, I am resolved to go on steadily in the. 
way which you have formerly seen me go ; so that 
(to put in one if loo), if any thing fail of my hearty 
desires for the king and the church’s service, the 
fault shall not be mine,” In another place the arch- 
bishop writes, “ As for my marginal note, I see you 
decipher it well,} and I see you make use of it 
too; do so still, thorough and thorough.” And 
pathetically lamenting, as if his own hands were 

• A not courtly equivalent would be “ Go the whole hop,” an some 
of our American brethren have it, 

+ Strafford Letters. 

t They frequently corresponded Incfphernnd had other cant word* 
besides " thorough,” “ Mora," which often occurs, »» supposed to 
designate the tardiness and timidity of the rest of the council.— Strttf- 
ford Lettrn. 
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tied in England, he goes on to say, “ Oh that I were 
where I might go so too ! but I am shackled be- 
tween delays and uncertainties ; you have a great 
deal of honour here for your proceedings ; go on a 
God’s name.’' Until this memorable correspond- 
ence and other documents, wherein they both stand 
committed by their own words, can he annihilated, 
and all memory of it and reference to it utterly 
effaced, it must be absurd in any historian to at- 
tempt to soften or explain away the character and 
intentions of Laud and Wentworth. 

These two busy and stupendous personages 
so completely fill the stage for several years as to 
leave no room for the exhibition of minor per- 
formers. Their doings in fact constitute the history 
of their country for that time ; the other events, in 
which they were not ‘concerned, or in which they 
were not principal movers, may be compressed in a 
very narrow space. During the whole of this in- 
terval the apparently interminable business of the 
Palatinate had engaged such a portion of public at- 
tention as the people of England could spare from 
their home affairs. From the first entrance into 
Germany of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of 
Protestantism, the weak Frederick had adhered to 
the victorious Swede, who had promised to reinstate 
him in the Palatinate, upon condition of his holding 
it as a dependency and tributary of the Swedish 
crown. But Gustavus Adolphus ended his extra- 
ordinary career on the 6th of November, 1632, 
when he was killed in the battle of Lutzen, near 
Leipeic. The Swedes, notwithstanding his loss, 
gained a complete victory ; but the Palatine Frede- 
rick saw iu his death the ruin of all his hopes, and 
exclaiming, with a broken heart, “it is the will of 
God !” lie took to his bed, and expired eleven days 
alter at Mcntz, in the thirty -sixth year of his age. 
In dying he expressed a faint hope that the King 
of England would show his fraternal affection for 
his widow, and he a protector or father to'liis chil- 
dren. But Elizabeth applied in the first place to 
the States of Holland, as her best friend ^ next to 
heaven, imploring their protection for herself and 
her orphans ; and the States continued to] her the 
same pensions they had paid tp Frederick. 
Charles sent over»the Earl of Arundel to condole 
with his sister, and then to proceed on a mission 
to the emperor. Elizabeth was indignant at what 
Bhc calli^l h& brother’s meanness of spirit, and she 
predicted that Arundel’s mission, which was to in- 
tercede for the restoration of the Palatinate to her 
innocent children, would be altogether fruitless : 
and so indeed it. proved. The English cabinet 
then entertained a strange scheme for finding 
principalities for two of the Palatine’s children 
on the coast of Africa and in the Caribbean seas : 
the eldest son, Prince Charles Louis, was to take 
possession of the Island of Madagascar ; his brother, 
Prince Rupert, whose name was afterwards written 
in English blood, was to found a colony in the 
West Indies. The two princes, it is said, entered 
Teadily into the project, but Elizabeth scornfully 
rejected it, saying that she would have no son of 
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hers go about as a knight errant * Soon after tins 
Charles rejected a treaty proposed by Cardinal 
Richelieu, in whicli a leading clause was the resti- 
tution of the Palatinate to his nephew, and was well- 
nigh forming an alliance with Spain and Austria 
against the Dutch, his sister’s only friends. In the 
year 1635 he, for the first time, invited into Eng- 
land Charles Louis ami Rupert, whose conduct and 
behaviour, particularly in church-time, was closely 
watched by archbishop Laud, for their father had 
been hated on account of his Calvinism or Puri- 
tanism, and it was suspected that the taint was strong 
upon his children. t 

In the same year the Dutch in league with the 
French invaded Flanders by land, and infested 
Dunkirk by sea. It should appear that some of 
the Flemish plotters, upon the failure of their secret 
negotiations with his English Majesty, had bar- 
gained with the United Provinces ; but the Dutch 
were very odious to the common people of Flanders 
on account of their religion, atid both they and the 
French troops behaved so insolently that the country 
people rose against them and drove them out, while 
the English fleet “ persuaded powerfully the Hol- 
landers to remove from before Dunkirk.”} In the 
month of December, shortly after the arrival of the 
Princes Charles Louis and Rupert, when Henrietta 
Maria was delivered of a second daughter, the 
States “ sent hither to congratulate her Majesty a 
solemn embassy and a noble present. ”§ “Some 
supposed that they did it to ingratiate^themselvcs 
tlie more with our king, in regard his fleet was so 
powerful at sea ; and they saw him resolved to main- 
tain his right and dominion there. ”|| BUI it was 
not a compliment and a present of this kind that 
could make up the differences between Charles and 
the Dutch, or between the Dutch and the English 
people; for the latter felt that the massacre at Am- 
boyna, and other injuries, had not yet been avenged, 
and there was an old and increasing jealousy about 
the Hollanders fishing in their waters, and almost 
monopolizing the profitable trade in herrings, — cir- 
cumstances which could hardly have arisen except 
from their own inferiority as fishermen, their want 
of industry and enterprise, or the want of a proper 
navy to protect them.^f For a time the Dutch had 
pijd a certain sum yearly, even to King James, 
for the privilege of takin g herrings off the Scottish 
coast, but they MfTTlflVv not only ceased to make 

* Howell. 

t Laud says in liis diary, " December 25, Christmns-day, Clmrlejs 
Pi ince- Elector received the Communion wfili the King hiteli.il] ; 
he kneeled a little beside on the left hainr; lie sut buloriyilie Com- 
munion on a stool by the wall, beture the traverse, and had €fuotlier 
stool and a cushion before him to kneel at.” 

It is evident that the young elecloi knew the archbishop's conse- 
quence, and endeavoured to win his favour. 

Other entries in the diary about the Bame time bIiow this. We 
And the king’s nephew at Lambeth palace “at solemn e\emug 
prayer.” On another occasion becomes auddeuly upon the archbishop, 
diues with him ut Lambeth, Sic, 
t Whitelock. 

§ The present was— “a huge piece of ambergris, two fine China 
basins, almost transparent, a curia us clock, and foui rare piocc* ol 
Tintinelli (Tintoretto?), and Titian’s painting.”— Id. 

II Id 

Tho Dutch sent out ships of wur with their fishing smacks or 
busses, and the fire of their guns often dtovc the JEnglLh and Scots 
from their iiblung-grounds on thoir own coasts, 
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these payments, hut had encroached in other places, 
and had attempted to establish as a point of inter- 
national law that the seas and every part of them, 
wherever salt water flowed, were free to them and 
otW nations, without any limitations as to coast- 
lines, &c. In this sense they had employed the 
great publicist Grotius to write his “ Mare Li- 
berum,” a treatise against the claims of the English 
to exclusive rights over certain seas, which was 
published in 1634. Our great Selden took up his 
pen and answered Grotius, in his treatise (published 
in 1635), entitled “ MaTe Clausum,” wherein he 
laboured to establish the British right of dominion 
over the narrow seas, a right which had been as- 
serted ever since the/ time of the united Saxon 
monarchy. But this was a question not likely to 
be settled by the pens even of great writers ; and in 
the following year, 1636, Charles, who, by means 
presently to be described, had got together a fleet, 
gave the command of sixty sail to the Earl of 
Northumberland,* who seized and sunk a few of 
the Dutch busses in the northern seas, near to the 
Scottish coast. 

After this assertion of dominion over the circum- 
jacent seas, the States hastened to acknowledge the 
right of our island over its own friths, bays, and 
shores, and agreed to pay Charles 30,000/. a-year 
for liberty to fish there. In the same year Cap- 
tain Rainsborough sailed with a small squadron to 
the Barbary coast, where, being assisted by the 
Emperor of Morocco, he destroyed the shipping 
and town of Sallee, whence daring pirates had been 
accustomed to watch the molfh of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and even to extend Iheir depredations to 
the English coast. By a secret engagement 
Charles’s fleets were to co-operate with the naval 
forces of the King of Spain, ostensibly only for the 
protection of Spanish commerce ;f not, however, 
until the King of Spain should procure from the 
emperor the removal of the ban upon Charles’s 
nephew, the<#rf|l8fe Palatine ; but this engagement 
was not perfofified on either part. In the month 
of February, 1631, the Emperor Ferdinand II., 
the inveterate enemy of the Palatine Frederick, 
departed this life, and was succeeded by Ferdinand 
III., who, it was imagined, might be more favour- 
ably disposed to#ards the outcasts. Therefore, 
Charles again despatched^ks*. pompous Earl of 
Arundel into Germany, “where he stayed and 
treated some months about the restitution of the 
Jting’s nephew, the Prince Elector; but, beii/g op- 
posed bf the DuVe of Bavaria, who had gotten 
possesion of part of the Palsgrave’s territories, 
and' by others after their interest, and being dis- 
contented at the delays they put upon him in the 
treaty at the Diet, the ambassador, without taking 

* Nortbumborland's commission, under the privy seal, was signed 
on the 23r<i of March.— Rymer. 

+ There was doubtless moron the wind. In the commission wherein 
Charles appoints Northumberland “our admiral, custos maris, cap- 
tain*$eneral and governor of our laid fleet and forces,’’ tic., after 
» mention of “our state and honour/’ "detence aud safety of our own 
territories and dominions," •* guarding and safe-keeptng of the seas,” 
" commerce and trade/’ &c., the commission adds,—" and for other 
sundiy reasons and considerations of state, best known to ourself/' 
—Bymer. 


any leave, or effecting anything for which he was 
sent, returned home in much distaste and eholer.”* 
To free himself from the importunities of ,his 
nephews, who had now been nearly two years in 
England, Charles gave them 10,000/., with his 
permission to make war in whatever manner they 
might think fit for the recovery of their inherit- 
ance, f The young men sailed to Holland with the 
assistance of Lord Craven, who was chivalrously 
attached to their mother— still the Queen of Hearts 
— raised an insignificant foice, and threw them- 
selves into Westphalia, where there remained 
about 2000 Swedish veterans still in arms against 
the emperor. When the princes’ mercenaries 
joined the Swedes, they gained a few trifling ad- 
vantages ; but they were driven fiom their siege of 
Lippe, and in their retreat were intercepted by the 
Imperial general, Hatzfeklt. Charles Louis, the 
eldet* brother, fled like a selfish cowaid, abandoning 
his friends on the field; but young Rupert gave 
proof of that fiery courage which the soldicisof the 
English parliament afterwards experienced to their 
cost; he fought till victory and escape were alike 
hopeless, and then he would have died rather than 
surrender his sword, if it had not been for Lord 
Craven. Charles Louis, the Elector, was arrested 
some time after, as he was attempting to pass in 
disguise through France; and Cardinal Richelieu, 
with very little regard to his quality and high con- 
nexions, shut him up in the castle of Vincennes. 
That great master of Ids craft, before their hair- 
brained expedition into Westphalia, had endea- 
voured to drag the English into a war with Spain, 
and the emperor into an alliance offensive as well as 
defensive with France ; and Charles, who was apt 
to be transported with sudden passion, and who never 
had any fixed system of foreign policy, m his first 
rage at the failure of the earl marshal’s negoeiations 
in Germany, gave ear to the charmer. lie thus 
unbosomed himself to his oracle, Wentworth: — 
“ Upon Arundel’s return, I have perceived that 
directly which heretofore I have much 'feared, to 
wit, the impossibility of restoring my sister and 
nephews by fair means, at least without threatening. 
This has made me fall in with France in a strict 
defensive league (the treaties ifte not yet ratified 
by France, but 1 make no question of their ratifying 
of them) : and if we and the confederates (namely, 
Denmark, Sweden, and the States) can agree both 
how and what to ask, upon refusal, or so long delay 
as, upon agreement set do t wn, we shall account as ill 
as a denial, we are jointly to proclaim the House of 
Austria, with all their adheretits, our enemies. 
But I have professed that all my warfare must be 
by sea and not by land. What likelihood there is, 
that upon this I Bhould fall foul with Spain, you 
now may see as well as I ; and what great incon- 
venience this war can bring to me, now that my 
sea contribution is settled, and that I am resolved 
not to meddle with land armies, I cannot imagine, 
except it he in Ireland ; and there too I fear not 
much, since I find the country so well settled by 

• Wh.telocke. f Strafford Letters. * 
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your vigilant care : yet I thought it necessary to 
give you this watchword, both to have the more vi- 
gilant eye over the discontented party, as also to 
assure you that l am as far from a parliament as 
when you left me.” 1 The lord deputy, who was 
cool, and who saw further than his master, was 
greatly alarmed at this warlike note: he fondly 
flattered himself that, when they should have per- 
fected their scheme — gone “ thorough” in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland — the sinews of war might be 
levied to any amount ; but he wisely felt that this 
time was not yet come, and he wrote a long and 
very able letter to convince Charles of the danger 
of a premature war. To his friend Laud he spoke 
more frankly of his own personal danger, and of 
that of the lord archbishop himself. “ A war,” lie 
said, “will necessarily put the king into all the 
high ways possible, else will he not he able to sub- 
sist under the charge of it : and if these fail, the 
next will be the sacrificing of those that have been 
his ministers theiein. I profess 1 will readily lay 
down my life to serve my master — my heart should 
give him that very freely; but it would something 
trouble me to find even those that drew and en- 
gaged him m all these mischiefs busy about me 
themselves in fitting the halter about my neck, and 
in tying the knot sure, that it should not slip, as if 
they were the persons in the whole world the most 
innocent of guilt, howbeit in truth as black as hell 
itself, and on whom alone the punishment ought to 
lic.”f l n Ins dissuasive letter to the king he once 
more unequivocally stated his scheme of absolute 
government. lie told his majesty, that the judges, 
in declaring the lawfulness of ship-money, had 
pel formed the gieatest service, but still the crown 
would stand only on one leg, unless his majesty 
could get the like power declared for the raising of 
a standing army, and this he thought might he ef- 
fected and won from the subject m time of peace 
only. “ I beseech you,” continues this artful 
reasoner, “ what alliance is there, that should 
divert a great and wise king forth of a path which 
leads so manifestly, so directly, to the establishing 
his own throne, and the secure and independent 
seating of himself and posterity in wealth, strength, 
and glory, far ahtve any their progenitors, verily 
in such a condition as there were no more hereafter 
to be wished them in this world, hut that they 
would l}g very exact in their care for the just and 
moderate government of their people, which might 
minister back to them again the plenties and com- 
forts of life ; that they w^uld be most searching and 
severe in punishing the oppressions and wrongs of 
their subjects, as well in the case of the. public ma- 
gistrate as of private persons ; and lastly, to be ut- 

* Strafford Letters. 

t Id. Wentworth Imre pointed at tl*e French party at corn l, and 
more paiticnlnrly, it is supposed, at the Eiul of Holland, who wns re- 
puted the leader of that party, and the devoted servant of the 
queen, who, however, was not invariably the promoter of Richelieu’s 
views. Wentworth, who hated Holland with all the vehemence of his 
nature, once told the kinpf that he ought to cut off his head. Holland 
remembered the recommendation when Wentworth's own head was 
in jenpardv. Therewere such fierce factions among these and ether 
mighty lords at court, that, if they lmd succeeded in enslaving the na- 
tion, the chances were, that they would have had a civil war of their 
own to destroy oqe another, 


terly resolved to exercise this power only for public 
and necessary uses ; to spare them as much and 
often as were possible ; and that they never he 
wantonly vitiated or misapplied to any private 
pleasure or person whatsoever ? This being indeed 
the very only means to preserve, as may be said, 
the chastity of these levies, and to recommend their 
beauties so far forth to the subject, as, being thus 
disposed, it is to be justly hoped they will never 
grudge the parting with their moneys.”* These 
arguments were unanswerable; they pointed out 
the gentlest and surest way of reconciling men’s 
minds to a specious despotism : Charles took them 
to his heart, and replied coldly to Richelieu’s 
pressing instances. The cardinal, who knew his 
character and intentions, amf who was perfectly well 
aware of the resistance he was likely to encounter, 
tempted Charles by the offer of French assistance 
to subdue the mutinous spirit of his subjects, 
ail offer which Charles wisely declined. “ The 
king and queen of England,” said Richelieu, 
*' will repent this rejection before the year is at an 
end.” But the Spanish ambassador, who had ob- 
tained an inkling of these secret negociations, came 
forward with new delusive promises about the Pa- 
latinate, and Charles remained Him to the advice 
of Wentworth. f 

W e may now pass to the more proximate causes 
of the great civil war, — the arbitrary levying of 
ship-money, the iniquitous trial of Hampden, and 
the enforcing of the reading of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in Scotland. Noy, the turncoat ami 
attorney-general, who, according to Clarendon, 
“ was wrought upon by degrees by the great persons 
that steered the public aflairs to be an instrument 
in all their designs, turned his learning and indus- 
try to the discovery of sources of revenue, and to 
the justifying of them when found, — thinking that 
he could not give a clearer testimony that his 
knowledge in the law was greater than all other 
men’s, than by making that law i$teht|dl other men 
believed not to be so. So he moulSed,' framed, and 
pursued the odious, and crying project of soap, and 
withhis ownhanddrew and prepared the writ for ship 
money ; both which will be the lasting monuments 
of his fame.”J In hunting among the old records 
th^attorney-general found that^rot only had the 
seaport towns b een occasionally made to furnish 
ships for the service oT the crown, but that even 
maritime counties had, in early time, been called 
upon to do the same ; and that, though few, there 
were instances of the like denptmls 'Ij&njj; made* 
upon inland places. With the assistance* - ^ the 
Lord-Keeper Coventry, who highly approved of 
the project, he induced the king to require this aid 
of his subjects, as a right inherent in him, and 
wholly independent of the parliament. And, 
having set on foot this arbitrary demand, Noy died 
almost immediately, without proposing the extreme 
lengths to which his icheme was subsequciJtly 

* Strafford Letter*. ’ 

+ F Orleans.— D’Estrado’i Moras, and Lett.— Carte. 
t Hht. , 
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carried* The first writ was issued by the lords 
of the council “ for the assessing and levying of 
the ship-money against this next spring,” on the 
20th of October, 1634. It was signed by the 
king, and addressed to the mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens of London, and to the sheriffs and 
good men in the said city and in* the liberties 
thereof. It began by reciting that, — “ Because 
we are given to understand that certain thieves, 
pirates, and robbers of the sea, as well Turks, 
enemies of the Christian name, as others, being 
gathered together, wickedly taking by force and 
spoiling the ships, and goods, and merchandises, 
not only of our subjects, hut also of the subjects 
of our friends in the sqa, which hath been accus- 
tomed anciently to he defended by the English 
nation ; and the same, at their pleasure, have 
carried away, delivering the men in the same into 
miserable captivity: and forasmuch as we see 
them daily preparing all manner of shipping, 
farther to molest our merchants, and to grieve the 
kingdom, unless remedy be not sooner applied, 
and their endeavours be not more manly met 
withal ; also the dangers considered, which, on 
every side, in these times of war do hang over 
our heads, it behoveth us, and our subjects, to 
hasten the defence of the sea and kingdom with 
all expedition or speed that we can ; we willing, 
by the help of God, chiefly to provide for the 
defence of the kingdom, safeguard of the sen, 
security of our subjects, sfcfe conduct of ships 
and merchandises to our kingdom of England 
coming, and from the same kingdom to foreign 
parts passing ; forasmuch as we, and our proge- 
nitors, kings of England, have been always here- 
tofore masters of the aforesaid sea; and it would 
he very irksome unto us if that princely honour 
in our times should be lost, or in anything dimi- 
nished.”t The writ went on to say that this 
charge of defence, which concerned all men, 
ought to be borne by all, as had been done before ; 
yet, considering that they, the citizens of London, 
were most interested in maritime commerce, and got 
more plentiful gains by it, they were chiefly hound 
to set to their helping hand ; the king, therefore, 
commanded them to prepare and bring forth before 
the 1st day of M^ch one ship of war of 900 t«*js, 
with 350 men at the least p ther ship of war 
of 800 tons, with 260 men at the least ; four other 
ships of war of 500 tons, with 200 men for each ; 
and another ghip of war of 300 tons, with 1 50men. 
They ■ytffe furthqf ordered to supply these said 
ships^ith guns, gunpowder, spears, and all neces- 
sary arms, with double tackling, and with provi- 
sions and stores ; as also to defray at their 
charges for twenty-six weeks the men’s wages and 
all other things necessary for war. The common 

• " The libelling humour was also continued after the death of 
W^Uiam Noy, the king's attornevgenerul, the greatest and most 
famous lawyer of thut age ; Lr, after his decease (who departed this 
l life the 9th of August this year, 1633), papers were put upon posts 
reflecting on him, thafc his body being opened, there was fouud in 
his head a bundle of proclamations, iu his maw moth-eaton records, 
and iu his belly a barrel of soup,”— Rushworth. 

T Jfymer.— Kushworth. 


council and the citizens humbly remonstrated that 
they conceived that, by their ancient liberties, 
charters, and acts of parliament, they ought to be 
freed from any such charges ; but the privy coun- 
cil scorned their -remonstrance, and compelled them 
to submit. At the^ beginning of the following 
year, 1635, the writs, after being served along the 
sea-board, were sent into the inland counties, with 
very comprehensive instructions signed by Laud, 
Juxon, Coventry, Cottington, and the rest of the 
privy council. Money was asked for instead of 
ships, at the rate of 3300/. for every ship ; and 
the local magistrates were empowered to assess all 
the inhabitants for a contribution. They were to 
deal lightly with the poor, and this for a. very 
obvious reason.* The sheriffs were enjoined to 
regulate the payments so as to he most equal 
and agreeable to the inhabitants of their coun- 
ties; but, when any person refused or neglected 
to pay, they were without delay to execute the 
writ, causing distresses to he made, and their 
goods to be sold for payment of their assessments 
and the just charges arising therefiom. If any 
constables, bailiffs, or other officers, refused or 
neglected to do their duties on the people, they 
were to bind them over to answer for it, and to 
commit them to prison if they refused to give bond 
or bail. His majesty had not made up his mind 
whether his clergy should be taxed or not, hut 
was pleased that, for the present, they should be 
assessed for this service, but with great care and 
caution. The sheriffs were told that, m case of the 
constables or ordinary municipal officers not doing 
their duties, they (the sheriffs) were to do theirs, 
using such instruments as they liked best. Th$y 
were not to hope, as some of their predecessors 
had done, that what they left unlevied during the 
year of their shrievalty would fall upon others, — 
his majesty being resolved not to put upon the 
successor the butden of his predecessor’s neglect ; 
W that all suclj sums as were left unlevied 
should be levied upon themselves. The money 
collected was to be paid from time to time, at 
London, to the Treasurer of the Navy, who would 
give receipts and discharges for the same.t 
But all this gilding of the piff dould not make 
people swallow it; and many, especially of the 
gentry, expressed great discontent ^at this new 
assessment, as an imposition against law .-and the 
rights of the subject.! For a time, however, all 
opposition was overpowered or intimidated by the 
bold front of the government. The deputy lieute- 
nants of Devonshire wrote to the council in behalf 
of some inland towns, that they might be Bpared 
from this tax, which they called a novelty : they 
were dragged up to London, and severely repri- 
manded for what the council considered their im* 

• “ For,” says the doenment. ,r his majesty takes notice that, in 
former assessments, notwithstanding the express order given in our 
letters to ease the poor, there have Wen assessed towards tile service 
poor cottagers, ana others, who have nothing to live on but their 
dally work, which is not only a very uncharitable net in itself, and 
grievous to such people, but can admit no better construction than 
that# mu done, auto/ an advene humour, 0 / purpose to mite elamur 
and prejudice the service." 

t ttushworth. $ Whitelocke. 
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pertinent interference. The people in, some of 
the little seaports on the Sussex coast absolutely 
refused to pay ship-money, but they submitted 
when they found that extensive powers had been 
given to the sheriffs, and that their goods would 
be seized. This was at the first blush of the ex- 
periment ; but when it was carried out and tried 
all over the country, there did not appear, for a 
short time, any more strenuous and courageous 
.resistance. The timid knew that to remonstrate, 
however respectfully, was to incur persecution, — 
such had been the course pursued during the whole 
reign ; the unthinking multitude of people in easy 
circumstances looked at the smallness of the 
amount demanded from them, and considered it 
not worth tho trouble and certain expense of a 
dispute with the government,— not reflecting that 
the present attempt was but a gentle feeling of the 
public p ? #rse, an experiment to ascertain how the 
people of England would part w r ith their money at 
the call of the crown without consent of parliament. 
In this sense, to a thinking patriot, a sixpence ought 
to have been as important as a thousand pounds ; 
and many men, presently, viewed the case in its 
true light. In several places actions were brought 
against those who had forcibly collected the ship- 
money ; and the judges of assize, who had been 
instructed to inculcate the duty of submission, 
were not listened to with much respect. Then 
Charles demanded from the twelve judges an 
extra-judicial opinion, in order that he might 
have the appearance of proceeding according 
to law. The case was submitted to them in these 
words : — “ When the good and safety of the 
kingdom in general is concerned, and the whole 
kingdom in danger, whether may not the king, by 
writ under the great seal of England, command 
all the, subjects of our kingdom, their charge, to 
provide and furnish such a number of ships, with 
men, victuals, and munition, aifil for such time as 
we shall think fit, for the defence and safeguard 1 of 
the kingdom from such danger and peril, and by 
law compel the doing thereof, in case of refusal or 
refractoriness ? And whether, in such case, is not 
the king the sole judge both of the danger, and 
when and how the same is to be prevented and 
avoided ?” It appears that two of the judges 
were doubtful as to the point whether the king 
should# be sole judge of the danger, but the rest 
started no difficulty of any kind, ana, in the end, 
they unanimously returned an answer in the affir- 
mative to every part or the royal question. It is 
said that the king obtained this opinion from the 
judges by declaring that it was merely for his own 
private satisfaction, and not meant to Ire binding or 
to be published ; but it was forthwith, and by his 
order, read publicly in the Star Chamber (now 
the centre of all business) by the Lord- Keeper 
Coventry. Yet this publishing of the opinion of 
the judges of the land rather provoked than quieted 
resistance. Richard Chambers, thut courageous 
London merchant, who had already suffered so 
much in the good cause, had brought an action 
VOL. III. 


against the lord mayor for imprisoning him on 
account of his refusal to contribute. The mayor 
had pleaded the king’s writ as a special justi- 
fication ; and the plaintiff had been refused a 
hearing by Berkley, one of the judges of the lung's 
Bench, who had declared that there was a rule of 
law and a rule of government, and that many 
things which might not be done by the rule of 
law might be done by the rule of government ; 
and he would not sutler the point of legality of 
ship-money to he argued by Chambers’s counsel. 
Charles, and Laud, and Wentworth would have 
canonized such an upright judge as this ; who 
afterwards declared, in a charge to the grand jury 
of York, that ship-money was an inseparable flower 
of the crown. But foul and arbitrary as was the 
judgment-seat, there was one, a wealthy English 
gentleman, of the true old Saxon stock, that was 
resolute to face it and expose it, and, thereby, aided 
by Ids own importance in the country, and by 
troops of friends entertaining the same high 
notions, to bring the whole question to issue. This 
man was the immortal John llampden, one of the 
few living gentlemen of England that could trace 
their family in an unbroken line from the Saxon 
times. lie was born in 1594, and in his infancy 
succeeded to his father’s immense estates, situ- 
ated chiefly in the county of Buckingham. He 
studied at Oxford at a time when Laud was Master 
of St. John’s, and then in the Inner Temple, where 
he made himself acquainted with the common law. 
His mind was well stored with literature, his 
manners refined, his person and countenance im- 
pressive and handsome. Even from the testimony 
of his bitterest enemies he may he sufely set down 
as one of the most accomplished gentlemen of 
that time, as one whose great moral courage was 
accompanied by a most winning amiability of 
temper. When a mere stripling he had the 
good sense to despise honours and titles, which 
then flowed from such a sullied source, and to over- 
rule the silly vanity of his mother, who yearned to 
.see him made a lord,* — a promotion then (as his 
mother ought to have known, for it was in King 
James’s tune) attainable only through money or a 
base favouritism. In 1G19 Hampden ‘married a 
y flung lady of a good family^, in Oxfordshire, to 
wliOTl^ bfi was e v£L tenderly attached and, shun- 
ning the city mi at he court, he led the enviable lile 
of a country gentleman, endeared to his tenantry 
and to all his neighbours, amusin g hirps elf with his 
books and field sports. But, ^p<Tb¥h»^hen life 
whole nation was indignant at the disgrai^ful go- 
vernment of James, and when that sovereign was 
compelled, by want of money, to meet the pui la- 
ment, Hampden took his seat in the House of 
Commons as member for Grampound, then no 
rotten borough, but a place of some wealth and 

* ** If ever my son will seek/or his honour, tell him now tororne ; 

for here is multitudes of lords a-mahny 1 am ambitious"!' mj 

non'« honour, which 1 wish wore now eonfori rd upon him, that \m 
might not come after so many new mentions."— MS letter, wntten 
about the your 1621, from Mrs. Klianbeth Hampden to Mi. Anthony 
Kiiyvell, as quoted from Hurl. Collect, ilrit. Mus, by l^rd Nugcut. 
—Some Memorials of John Hampden, hit Party, and 
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importance. It was at the same time that that 
“ great, brave, bad man,” Wentworth, first entered 
the House of Commons; and being then, or pre- 
tending to be, like Hampden, most zealous for the 
refoFn of abuses, and for securities against the 
encroachments of the prerogative, the two ancient- 
descended wealthy commoners became associates 
and friends. Wentworth was the more confident, 
boldly spoken, and eloquent of the two, and from 
the first he spoke frequently in the House : Hamp- 
den had a cooler judgment, and the better saga- 
city ; he was less eloquent, a great deal less con- 
fident, and for a long time lie spoke rarely and 
briefly, modestly attending to learn the duties of a 
parliamentary life, and working industriously in 
the committees. At the same time he cultivated 
the closest intimacy with the learned Selden, the 
indefatigable and daring Pym, the undaunted 
Eliot, and other men of that stamp. If, as a 
school, it was not perfect, this was certainly one of 
the most favourable and noble of schools for the 
training of a young patriot. In the parliament of 
1624 Hampden again took his seat for Grampound. 
In 1625, when Charles summoned his first parlia- 
ment, he was returned for the borough of Wendover, 
a town in the neighbourhood of his paternal estates, 
which had just before recovered its right, partly 
through his own exertions, to be represented in the 
House of Commous. — The enlargement of the 
representation about this time wili be treated of 
elsewhere. 

In the next parliament, which met after Buck- 
ingham's enterprise, against Cadiz, Hampden was 
again returned fur Wendover; and he was engaged 
on several of those memorable committees which 
shook both the favourite and the king. On the 
breaking up of that parliament, when Charles set 
on foot his forced loan, Hampden resolutely refused 
to contribute ; and, on being asked why, he made 
this curious and striking reply : — u That he could 
be content to lend, as well as others, but feared to 
draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta 
which should be read twice a year against those 
who infringe it.” The privy council, refusing his 
own recognizance to appear at the board, sent him 
a close prisoner to the Gate- House. After appear- 
ing before t thcse willing tools of despotism^ 
refusing again to pay his Warrant 

of parliament, he was relegated to one of his 
manor-houses in Hampshire. But in 1626, made 
i»orc consijjflUttiJs by his sufferings in the cafise of 
liberty, kfttmpden {fgain took his seat for Wendover, 
and w*3 one of the most important debaters and 
committee men during that moBt important and 
stormy session. He was associated with Selden, 
Pym, St. John, and the veteran Coke, in the 
management of several bills, and he was put upon 
nearly all the committees. In 1628, when the 
reforming party was indigent at the desertion of 
^Wentworth, Noy, and others, Hampden took his 
seat again, and became more conspicuous in par- 
liament than he had ever been before. He was 
nowiln his thirty-fifth year, , in the prime and 
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vigour of manhood ; and the country had learned 
to consider him as a champion that no tyranny 
could intimidate, that nothing could corrupt or 
turn from his high purposes. At the end of that 
short session he saw his friends Eliot, Selden, 
Hollis, and others, committed to the Tower. 
Hampden again retired into private life, looking 
forward with a confident hope for the day when 
the despotic principle should be carried to its 
excess, and when the patriotic band should awake 
like giants refreshed l)y a long sleep, and crush 
the hydra for once and for ever. From his plea- 
sant, rural solitude in Buckinghamshire he corre- 
sponded with his “honoured and dear friend Sir 
John Eliot, at his lodging in the Tower and 
he performed almost the part of a father by the 
captive’s two suns. He returned to the studies of 
his earlier life, and more particularly to those of 
constitutional law and history. Foresf.'eing the 
inevitable consequences of Charles’s proceedings, 
he made himself familiar witli the works of the 
great Italian historians, who had treated like 
soldiers and statesmen, as they were, the convul- 
sions and campaigns that had occurred in Italy, 
in France, in the Low Countries. “ lie was,” 
says Sir Philip Warwick, “ very well read in 
history ; and I remember the first time I ever saw 
that of Davila of the Civil' Wars of France, it was 
lent me under the title of Mr. Hampden’s Vadc 
Mccum .” He also frequented the Lord Falk- 
land’s house at Tew, — “ that college situate in a 
purer air,”t — for the high-minded Falkland and 
Hampden, whose names arc coupled in an immortal 
verse, were then near and dear friends, wishing 
alike for the improvement of government both in 
church and state. At Tew Hampden was wont 
to meet, among other distinguished men, the 
learned, witty, and original Dr. Earles, Fellow of 
Merton College; Dr. Morley,} afterwards the ex- 
cellent Bishop of Winchester; and Dr. Hales, the 
Greek Prolessor of Oxford, who was still more 
distinguished by his rare spirit of gentleness and 
toleration than by his great learning. “ Nothing 
troubled him more than the brawls which were 
grown from religion, and he therefore exceedingly 
detested the tyranny of the churcfi of Rome, more 
for their imposing uncharitably upon the con- 
sciences of other men, than for the errors in their 
own opinions ; and would often say, that ht;' Would 
renounce the religion of the church of England 
to-morrow if it obliged h(m to believe that any 
other Christians should he damned ; and that 
nobody would conclude another iflan to be damned 

• Sot Hampden's autograph letter in Lord Nugent's Memorials. 

t darcudnu. Hist. 

$ “Dr. Morley," says Clarendon, “was a gentleman veiv eminent 
in all polite learning; of great wa and readiness .... He had fallen 
under the reproach of holding some opinions which were not then 
grateful to those churchmen who had the greatest j lower in ecclesias- 
tical promotions ; and some sharp answers and replies lie nsed to 
make in accidental discourses, and which, in truth, were made for 
mirth and pleasantness sake (as he was of the highest Jacetiows- 
tiess), were reported and spread abroad to liis prejudice { as, being 
once asked by a grave country gentleman (who was desirous to bo 
instructed wlmt their tenets and opinions were), what the Armi- 
umns held, he pleasantly answered, that they held nil the beet 
bishoprics and deaneries m England ; which was quickly reported 
abruud as Mr, Morley’s dellmtion of the Arminian tenets. 
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who did not wish him so.”* To men of this 
temper and taste, the persecution then so actively- 
carried on by Laud must have appeared most 
odious and unwise. 

In 1634 Hampden lost his beloved wife, and his 
mind, which had always been of a religious turn, 
became more serious and devout under the pres- 
sure of affliction. He was taxed with Puritanism, 
as were all men who entertained liberal opinions in 
politics, or who disliked the new church ceremo- 
nies, and the inquisitorial proceedings of the pri- 
mate ; but though he had to act with fanatics, he 
was a stranger to fanaticism in his own heart. 
When Charles demanded ship-money, Hampden 
resolved to make a bold and decisive stand, and he 
refused payment of what he maintained was ail il- 
legal tax. He had taken advice in this great bu- 
siness from Holborne, St. John, Whitelock, and 
others ftf his legal friends, as to the means of 
trying the issue at law. Encouraged by his ex- 
ample, thirty other freeholders of his parish, of 
Great Kimble, in Buckinghamshire, refused pay- 
ment. Almost as soon as the opinion of the judges 
on the legality of ship-money was recorded, the 
crown lawyers were ordered by the king to proceed 
in the court of exchequer against Hampden, as the 
chief defaulter. The point in law was argued in 
Michaelmas term, 1637, on the part of Hampden 
by Oliver St. John and Robert Holborne— on the 
part of the crown by the attorney-general, Sir John 
Bankos, of Corfe Castle, and the solicitor-general, 
Sir Edward Littleton. The cause began on the 6th 
of November, and lasted to the 18th of December. 
All the judges were present, and particularly argued 
this great point on the bench. According to the 
courtiers, this was a miserable stir about twenty 
paltry shillings — for this, and no more, was the 
sum demanded from Hampden ; — hut the men who 
loved their country looked to it as the manly as- 
sertion of a great and holy principle, as the 
weightiest cause that could be decided between the 
sovereign and the people. The crown lawyers in- 
sisted on ancient precedents from the Saxon times 
downwards, and they dilated upon the fairness and 
lightness of the impost and the pittance demanded 
from the wealthy Mr. Hampden. It was urged, 
that if he were too highly assessed he might call the 
sheriff in Question. “ But,” they continued, “ the 
sheriff of Bucks is rather to be fined for setting him 
at so low a rate as twenty shillings. We know 
what house Mr. Hampden is of, and his estate, 
too. For anything we know, it might as well be 
twenty pounds.’ 4 / On the other hand, Hampden’s 
council maintained that the law and constitution of 
England had sufficiently provided for the defence 
of the kingdom without the novelty of ship-money. 
There were, for example, the military tenures, 
which bound a considerable part of the kingdom to 
military service at the charge of the possessors of 
estates; there were the Cinque Ports and other 
towns, some of them not maritime, held by an 

• Clarendon, Life, t State Trials. 


analogous tenure, and bound to furnish ships or 
men; there were the aids and subsidies voted by 
parliament; there were the king’s certain revenues, 
the fruits of tenure, the profits of various minor 
prerogatives, and other means and resources be- 
stowed by the constitution on the sovereign, and 
which were all applicable to the public service ana 
defence of the realm ; and there were, moreover, 
the customs levied on merchandise, which, it 
appeared, ought to be more especially applicable to 
maritime purposes,* and which, as all men kncW, 
had been* augmented far beyond ancient usage. 
“Of the legality hereof,” said St.John, “I intend 
not to speak ; for in case his majesty mav impose 
upon merchandise what himself pleaseth, there 
will be less cause to tax the inland counties ; and 
in case he cannot do it, it will he strongly pre- 
sumed that he can much less tax them.” St. John 
went onto urge the usefulness and power of parlia- 
ments as summoned by the old sovereigns in times 
of danger. The kings of England, St. John ob- 
served, in moments of danger, had ever had re- 
course to their parliaments, and the aids demanded 
by them and granted by parliament were most 
numerous. If they had assumed the right of 
judging of the danger and providing for it of their 
own riaht by exacting money from the subject, this 
could hardly have been the case, it being “ rare in 
a subject, and more so in a prince, to ask and take 
as a gift that which he might and ought to have of 
right, and that, too, without so much as a salvo or 
declaration of his right.” The very asking of 
benevolences and loans proved that the crown pos- 
sessed no general right of taxation. Ii it had 
possessed such a right it would have taxed and not 
borrowed. To borrow with promise to repay, or 
(as in the case of benevolences) to beg aims, as it 
were, from their subjects, was not the practice of 
absolute sovereigns, but of princes bound and 
limited by a constitution. The loans of former 
times had in some cases been repaid expressly to 
clear the king’s conscience — ad cxoncramhun 
conscientiam. And that very arbitrary prince, 
Henry VIII., who felt it inconvenient to repay 
what he had borrowed, could not sit dpwn with a 
comfortable mind till he had obtained from parlia- 
isaent acts to release him from the obligation. 
Hmfaa dei^s relicd’upon Magna Charta, 

and especuutyiqion the Conlirmatio Cliartarum of 
Edward I., which clearly abrogated for ever all 
taxation without consent of par liamen t ; and tljey 
made still more account of jfcJffTfamTfea statute dr. 
T allagio non Conccdcndo of Edward KL That 
warlike sovereign had often infringed this right of 
the subject, but the parliament never ceased to 
remonstrate, and, in the end, the conqueror of 

• St. John quoted authorities to prove that the grunt of customs 
was principally lor the piotection of merchants at sea against the 
enemies of the tealm, and against pirates, thn common enemies of 
nil nations ; that these, ahd||ikottise the impositions, tverejfor that 
purpose : that the aids and subsidies, and likewise the tonnage and 
poundage, helore they were gi anted for life, \t ei e not only for ffio 
protection of merchauts, and the ouliunry defence of tin* sea, hut also 
lor the defence thereof in times of extraordinary dangers and of 
invasion fiom enemies, as appeared by several grants ol them in the 
Parliament Rolls, 

2 a 2 
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France was obliged to conform to'the law. In the 
second year of Richard II., when the realm was in 
imminent danger of a formidable invasion from 
France, the privy council called together the peers 
and <#her great men, who freely lent their own 
money, but declared that they could not provide a 
sufficient remedy without charging the Commons, 
which could not be done out of parliament, and 
therefore advised the immediate summoning of a 
parliament. This precedent wa3 strong against 
the plea of peril and necessity on which the de- 
fenders of ship-money wished to make it appear 
that they relied. But St. John and Hoi borne met 
that specious plea more directly?'. They stated 
broadly the overwhelming force of actual war and 
invasion which had power to silence for the time of 
danger even the sacred voice of the law : they ad- 
mitted that, in an invasion, or the immediate pro- 
spect of one, the rights of private individuals must 
yield to the safety of the whole; that the sove- 
reign, and even each man in respect of his neigh- 
bour, might then do many things that would be 
illegal at other seasons. Such had been the case 
in 1588, when the liberties and religion of the 
people were put in jeopardy by the Spanish Ar- 
mada. But now there was no danger ; England 
was at peace with all the world, and the piracies of 
a few Turkish Corsairs and the insolence of some 
rival states could not be reckoned among those in- 
stant perils for which a parliament would provide 
too late. But, after all, their great and unanswer- 
able argument was founded, not upon precedents 
and rolls of ancient times, “when all tilings con- 
cerning the king’s prerogative and the subjects* 
liberties were upon uncertainties,”* but upon the 
Petition of Right, which was not yet ten years old ; 
and, as it has been well remarked, Charles himself 
was fully aware of the restrictions which that 
statute imposed when he so unwillingly but 
solemnly gave his assent to it and passed it into a 
law. By this assent he renounced all gifts, loans, 
benevolences, taxes, or any such-like charge with- 
out common consent by act of parliament. This 
was his own deed — his own contract — let the pro- 
ceedings of his predecessors be what they might. 
It swept away all contrary precedents, — it stood 
armed at all points against any such impositions 
ship-money,'— -its voice was flp Jau j an&.jjtsrf that 
the meanest intellect could comprehend it. But 
the court lawyers thought to overlay it with words 
—to bury iUjnd er the weight of the late attorney- 
general’si^miStyS^ords. “I shall insist, said 
Sir Jolxft Bankes, “ upon precedents, and herein I 
shall desire you to take notice that these writs have 
not issued out at the first upon any sudden advice, 
but that there was a great search made, first by my 
predecessor Mr. Noy, a man of great learning and 
profound judgment ; other searches made by the 
king’s counsel, und some others ; and a great num- 
ber of records were considered of, and maturely, 
before these writs issued; so nothing was done 
upon the sudden.” As for invasion or imminent 

* A ludd exjtrtjgKiuu of St. John’*, 


peril, he did not venture to assert that there was 
any such thing, but he said “that these writs 
were sent out, not in case of Hannibal ad portas % 
or an enemy discovered, or sudden invasion, but in 
case of rumours of dangers, and in that a danger 
might happen.” He quoted instances — all very 
old ones — and cavilled on the more modern and 
intelligible statutes. But this was not enough to 
serve their purposes, and so Banks and his col- 
leagues unblushingly took their stand on the posi- 
tion that the monarchy of England was an absolute 
monarchy, that the power of Charles was above 
all law, and statutes, and parliamentary devices. 
“ This power,” exclaimed the attorney- general, 
“ is not any ways derived from the people, but 
reserved unto the king, where positive laws first 
began. For the king of England, he is an abso- 
lute monarch ; nothing can be given to an absolute 
prince but what is inherent in his person*. He can 
do no wrong. He is the sole judge, and we 
ought not to question him. Where the law trusts 
wc ought not to distrust.” The acts of parlia- 
ment, lie observed, contained no express words 
to take away so high a prerogative; and the king’s 
prerogative, even in lesser matters, is always 
saved, where express words do not restrain it. 
When Charles instructed or allowed his crown 
lawyers to talk in this strain, he ought to have been 
prepared to back them with a regular army of a 
hundred thousand men. But Bankes was just and 
moderate compared to some of the judges. “ This 
imposition,” said Justice Crawley, “appertains to 
the king originally, and to the successor, ipso facto , 
if he be a sovereign, in right of his sovereignty from 
the crown. You cannot have a king without these 
royal rights : no, not by act of parliament.” Ilol- 
borne had pleaded the constitutional doctrine and 
practice, that the sovereign could take nothing 
from the people without consent of their represen- 
tatives. “Mr. Holborne is utterly mistaken 
therein.” exclaimed Justice Berkley. “The law 
knows no such king-yoking policy ! The law is 
itself an old and trusty servant of the king's ; it is 
his instrument or means, which he useth to govern 
his people by. I never read nor heard that Lex 
was Rex ; but it is common ancF most true that 
Rex is Lex.” Finch, the foster-father of Noy’s 
offspring, — Finch who had brought it f up to this 
virile state, — said that there could be no dotfcbt en- 
tertained touching the lawfulness of ship-money ; 
or indeed of any other act of the king. “ Acta of 
Parliament,” said he, “ are 1 void to bind the king 
not to command the subjects, their persons, and 
goods, and I say, their money too ; for no acts of 
parliament make any difference.” According to a 
courtly writer, who saw nothing wrong in these 
despotic pretensions, monarchy and liberty were 
permitted to plead at the same bar ; but if it were 
so, it must be confessed that liberty was in many 
respects allowed small freedom of speech. Hol- 
borne had used that obvious argument, that, as good 
and just kings were not always succeeded by princes 
of the like nature, so it was incumbent on the 
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people not to resign any of their right?, or over- 
increase the sovereign power, for fear of an evil 
successor. My Lord Chief Justice Finch here 
saiil, “It belongs not to the bar to talk of future 
governments ; it is not agreeable to duty to have 
you bandy what is the hope of succeeding princes, 
when the king hath a blessed issue so hopeful to 
succeed him in his crown and virtues.” “My 
lord,” said Holbprae, “for that wheieof I speak 
I look far off, many ages off — five hundred years 
hence.” And yet all the judges were not so 
prompt and resolute as the court wished. Even 
Finch and Crawley thought it decorous to prolong 
the discussion, and the business was' dragged 
through the three following terms. In Hilary 
Term, 1038, there was an appearance of unani- 
mity ; hut by Easter Term the judges difi'eied, and 
Ci oke boldly concluded against ship-money. Croke 
had signed the answer to the king’s question with 
the rest, but it was out of a fear of consequences. 
The loss of place was then generally attended by 
such persecutions as might daunt a man not consti- 
tutionally timid. The judge saw a prison for him- 
self, poverty and want for his family, if he resisted 
the royal will ; but his high-minded wife, who was 
equally aware of this danger, encouraged him to 
encounter it. She “was,” says |Whitelock, “a 
a very good and pious woman, and told her 
husband upon this occasion, that she hoped he 
would do nothing against his conscience, for fear of 
any danger or prejudice to him or his family ; and 
that she would be contented to sutler want or any 
misery with him, rather than be an occasion for 
him to do or say anything against his judgment 
and conscience.”* So long as there were English 
wives and mothers of this brave sort, the liberties 
of the country were not to be despaired of. J usticc 
Hutton joined Croke, and when Justice Jones 
treated the matter somewhat doubtingly, deciding 
for the king, but with the condition that no por- 
tion of the ship-money should ever go to the privy 
purse, he manfully denied the legality of the tax, 
and advised that judgment should be given for 
Hampden. But, in Trinity Term, on the 11th 
day of June, 1638, the attorney-general — as the 
sentence of the majority of the judges was still for 
the king — moved for judgment to be entered 
against Mr. Hampden ; and, on the following 
day, judgment was entered in the Court of Ex- 
chequer.! The opposition, however, that had 
been made by two of the judges went to deepeu 
the impression already* made by the trial. The 
government could no longer get money from the 
sheriffs of counties, — every where men took heart. 
“ Hampden,” says Clarendon, “ by the choice 
of the king’s counsel, had brought his cause to be 
first heard and argued; aud with that judgment it 

• Memorials. . , _ 

♦ Brampton, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, und Davenport, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, had pronounced lor Hampden, but 
merely upon technical reasons, and hud joined the majority on the 
punctual question. Denham, another judge of the same court, was 
moro honest } bemg sick in bis bed, he sent in a wniteu judgment m 
favour of Hampden. The court majority of seven consisted ut Wncli, 
Chief Justice or the Common Pleas, Joneii Berkley, Vernon, Craw- 
ley, Trevor, aud Weston. 


was intended that the whole right of the matter 
should ‘.be concluded, and all other cases over- 
ruled. Thus, the Lord Say, who had refused 
ship-money, and excited a spirited opposition in 
Warwickshire, was denied a trial when he asked 
for it. But Clareudou is fain to confess that the 
sentence procured against Ilampdcn did not set 
the question at rest ; that, on the contrary, it stirred 
up resistance to ship-money, or, as lie expresses it 
— “ it is notoriously known, that pressure was borne 
with much more cheerfulness before the judgment 
for the king than ever it was after.” Archbishop 
Laud seems to have thought that this was owing to 
justices Croke and Hutton, who, according to him, 
had both “ gone against the king very sourly In 
writing across the water to my lord deputy, Laud 
says, “ The accidents which have followed upon it 
already are these first, the factions arc grown 
very bold ; secondly, the king’s monies conic in a 
great deal more slowly than they did in former 
years, and that to a very considerable sum. Thirdly, 
it puts thoughts into wise and moderate men’s 
heads, which were better out; for they think if 
the judges, which are behind, do not their parts 
both exceeding well and thoroughly, it may 
much distemper this extraordinary and great ser- 
vice.”! 

The sympathising Wcutwortli, it appears, 
thought that matters might be mended by whipping 
Hampden, like Prynnc or Lilburnc. “ Mr. 
Hampden,” says he to his dear fiietal the arch- 
bishop, “is a great brother and the very genius 
of that nation of people leads them always to op- 
pose, both civilly and ecclesiastically! all that ever 
authority ordains lor them. But, in good iaitli, 
were they rightly served, they should he whipped 
home into their right wits ; and much beholden 
they should he to any that would thoroughly take 
pains with ihem in that sort.” Nor did Went- 
worth become more lenient upon reflection ; lor he 
says again, “ In truth I still wish Mr. Hampden, 
and others to his likeness, were well whipped into 
their right senses. And, if the rod be so used that 
it smart not, 1 am the more sorry .”§ 

The court crowed n vast deal of tyranny and 
cruelty into the interval of time between the open- 
ine and closing of this trial, but it did not venture 
to sW^ge and mutilate the English* gentleman 
who wasfflW^gard eil as Pater Patrice , and as 
the pilot who must steer the vessel through the 
tempests and rocks that threate ned^ U .H At the 
same time Hampden’s prudenc^rnfna^deratiuif, 
which are highly praised by alliiis contemporaries, 
of whatsoever party, prevented his giving any hold 
to the arbitrary council, who longed at least for an 
opportunity of committing him to the Tower, 
where his honoured and dear friend, Sir John 
Eliot, was wearing out in sickness the last years of 
his life. But no prudence, no moderation, no 
virtue, could at all tirrfbs be a shield against fuch 
men as Wentworth and Laud, and their maste 

• Hist. 4 Strafford Bettors. t Puritan, 

5 Strafford Letters. II Clarendon, Hist. 
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Charles ; and it is said that Hampden determined 
to leave England. Numbers of the English people 
with their persecuted ministers had settled in the 
wilderness of Connecticut, where, notwithstanding 
the edicts of the primate, which went forth to the 
ends of the world, they hoped to enjoy religious 
liberty. Lord Say and Lord Brooke were the ori- 
ginal projectors of a great scheme of emigration, 
and they had consulted respecting it with their 
friend Mr. Hampden. He no doubt suspected, 
what has since been proved, that the government was 
watching its moment and studying how it best might 
crush him ; ami though we have very great doubts 
that he ever intended anything more than a short 
absence, it is stated, that Hampden, with Haselrig, 
and his own kinsman Oliver Cromwell, over whom 
he possessed great influence, and in whom, under 
an appearance of coarseness and extravagance, he 
had detected great talents and all-mastering energy, 
got everything ready to join the pilgrim fathers in 
America. Nay, it is even said in This very striking, 
and generally received story, that these gentlemen 
had actually embarked, and were lying with seven 
other ships filled with emigrants, in the Thames, 
ready to make sail, when the court, jealous of the 
departure of so many subjects, issued a proclama- 
tion* forbidding any more to leave England without 

• There are two proclamations to this effect in Itymer. Owe is 
dated the last day ot April, 1 037. and entitled, — "A pioclimiauuu 
against the disorderly transporting his majesty's subjects to the plan- 
tations within the pails ot Ameiicsi.’’ In tins document his majesty 
com plains that great numbers of his subjects have been, and are 
eveiy year, carried to America, and “there settle themselves, some of 
them with their familits and whole estates, amntQSt which numbers, 
there are also many idle and refract toy humours, whose only or principal 
end is, to bvc as much as they can without the reach if authority His 
majesty was also anxious to Keep at home such people as could pay 
taxes, and was " minded to restrain, for the time to come, such pio- 
miBcunus and disorderly departing out ot the realm, and doth there- 
fore stiaiglitly ehnige and command all and every the officers and 
ministers ol Ins several ports in England, Wales, and Berwick, that 
they do uot lieteafter permit, or sillier, any persons, being subsidy 
men, or of the value of subsidy men, to embark themselves in any 


the royal license ; and followed up this proclama- 
tion with an order in council, authorising the lord 
treasurer to take speedy and effectual course for 
the stay of eight shipB, now in the river of Thames, 
prepared to go to New England, and for “putting 
on land all the passengers and provisions therein 
intended for the voyage.” This order, it is said, 
was executed in the very nick of time, and so 
Haselrig, Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell re- 
mained in England, and with them remained the 
evil genius of the house of Stuart. We confess that 
we have some doubts as to the whole of this story, 
which is not mentioned by Whitelock, who was a 
relation of Hampden, nor by Rushwortb, nor indeed 
by any contemporary writer of that party : and we 
are inclined to think that the question, if not quite, 
has almost been set at rest by an acute and spirited 
biographer of our own day.* 

But by this time the storm had arisen in the 
north. The new service book was sent out at the 
beginning of the year 1G37, and appointed to be 
read in all Scotch churches from the Easter Sunday, 
as the only form of prayer his majesty thought fit 
to be used. The Scots maintained that the sove- 
reign could not impose a Liturgy without consent 
of their own parliament, and their murmurs were 
so loud that the experiment was put off' from Easter 
to Sunday the 23rd of July, when the Dean of 
Edinburgh began to read the book in St. Giles’s 
kirk, which had been recently converted by Laud 
into a cathedral church. The people, fully prepared, 
had gathered in crowds from many parts. The uroli- 
th* Haiti ports, or the members thereof, for any of the Haul planta- 
tion*, without license.” The second proclamation, winch is much 
moie simple, is dated the lit day of May, 

* John Forster, esq. m lus “ Lives of British Statesmen.” Sec 
Life of Pym. Mi Forster shows that the embargo wan speedily taken 
off the ships, and they left with all their passengers. Mi. Hull, ice 
had ulieady suggested a doubt of the sloiy, fioni its lostiiig only upon 
the authority of oue or two loyalist writers. See the Continuation of 
Sir JameB Mackintosh’s History of England. 
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bishops and bishops, the lords of session, and the 
magistrates were all present by command. No sooner 
had the dean opened the service book and begun 
to read out of it than the people filled the church 
with uproar, clapping their hands, uttering ex- 
ecrations and outcries, raising a hideous noise 
and hubbub. The Bishop of Edinburgh, who 
was to preach that day, stepped into the pulpit, 
which was immediately above the reading-desk, 
and tried to appease the tumult by reminding them 
of the holiness of the place ; but this increased the 
storm instead of allaying it, and presently a joint- 
stool was thrown at the bishop’s head, but diverted 
by the hand of one present— luckily diverted — for, 
though thrown by the arm of a woman, it was 
thrown with such vigour, that the general opinion was, 
that had it hit him, supposing his skull to be only 
of ordinary thickness, the stool must have killed 
the bishop. Sticks, stones, dirt followed the stool, 
with cries of “ Down with the priest of Baal !” “ A 
pape, a pape!’* “ Antichrist !” “Thrapple him !” 
“Stone him!” The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
(Lord Chancellor), and other great persons then at- 
tempted to restore order, hut they had no reverence 
from the multitude, who cursed them, together with 
the bishop and dean. Then the provost, the bailies, 
and others of the city authorities, came forth from 
their places, and with much ado and in terrible con- 
fusion cleared the church of the chief of those 
people that had made the tumult, and shut the 
church doors against them. And the dean began 
to read the service anew, but such were the outcries, 
rapping at the doors, throwing in of stones at the 
windows by the multitude without, who still kept 
crying “A pape, a pape!” “Antichrist!” “pull 
him down !” that the baillics of the city were again 
obliged to leave their places to appease the fury. 
At last the service and sermon were both ended, 
hut not the people’s rage : the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
who had preached the sermon, on leaving the church 
for his residence, distant not many paces, was sur- 
rounded by the multitude, cast down and nearly 
troddeu to death. He was rescued by some friends 
who saw his danger, and carried home breathless. 
The same morning the new service was read in 
another church adjoining to St. Giles’s, yet not 
without a tumult, and in the Grey Friars’ church 
the Bishop elect of Argyle, who began to read it, 
was hWJteu and threatened, and forced to give over 
after coming to the confession and absolution. 
Between morning and afternoon service the provost 
and baillies of Edinburgh were'summoned before the 
Privy Council, who assembled at the Lord Chan- 
cellor's, and undertook to do their utmost for the 
peaceable reading of the prayers in the afternoon. 
Accordingly the churches Were kept tolerably quiet 
by keeping out the people altogether ; but after 
service the tumult was far greater than )u the 
morning ; and the Earl of Roxburgh, lord privy seal, 
who undertook to carry the bishop home from St. 
Giles's in his coach, was so pelted with stones, and 
so pressed upon by the mob, who wanted to drag 
out the “priest of Baal” that he was obliged to 


order his footmen and numerous attendants to draw 
their swords ; and thus lie and the bishop at last 
got into the palace of Holyrood, covered with dirt 
and curses. 

On the following day the council issued a pro- 
clamation in detestation of this tumult, and t*> for- 
bid all tumultuous meetings and concourse of people 
to Edinburgh, upon pain of death. The magis- 
trates pretended to deplore the disturbances ; and 
they stated that no persons of quality hud appeared 
in them. In truth, the rioters had been lor the 
most part women and children of the poorest con- 
dition. M The townjrcouncil, however, thought (it 
to suspend the reading of the new service till 
his majesty’s further pleasure should be known, 
seeing it was so dangerous to the readers.* For 
this they were harshly rebuked by Laud, who told 
them, through the Earl of Traquair, Lord Trea- 
surer for Scotland, that his majesty took it very ill 
that the business .concerning the establishment of 
the service-book had been so weakly carried, and 
had great reason to think himself and his govern- 
ment dishonoured by the late tumult in Edinburgh. 
“ And, therefore,” continues the English primate, 
“ his majesty expects that your lordship and the 
rest of the honourable council set yourselves to it, 
that the Liturgy may he established orderly, and 
with peace, to repair what hath been done amiss. 
.... Of all the rest, the weakest part was the 
interdicting of all divine service till his majesty’s 
pleasure was further known. And this, as also 
the giving warning of the publishing, his majesty, 
at the first reading of the letters, and report of the 
fact, checked it, and commanded me to write so 
much to my Lord of St. Andrew’s, which I did ; 
and your lordship, at the council, July 24, spake 
very worthily against the interdicting of the ser- 
vice, for that were in effect as much as to dis- 
claim the work, or to give way to the msolency 
of the baser multitude, and his majesty hath com- 
manded me to thank you for it in his name ; but 
the disclaiming the book as any act of theirs, but 
as it was his majesty’s command, was most un- 
worthy : ’tis most true, the king commanded a 
Liturgy, and it was time they had one ; tjiey did 
not like to admit of ours, but thought it more re- 
pujtfion for them (as indeed it was) to compile one 
of as n*Mir as might he they have 

done it well. Vv ill they now cast down the milk 
they have given, because a few milkmaids have 
scolded unto them ?”f At the sar^gjiypic, severaV 
of the Scottish lords, not content^vith deifying all 
share in the prayer-book, quarrelled violently with 
the new bishops and the most stirring of the anti- 
presbyterian clergy. Traquair himself complained 
to the Marquess of Hamilton, who was at court, 
and still high in the royal favour, that some of the 
leading men among them were so violent and for- 
ward, had such a want of right understanding |jow 
to compass business or this nature and weight, 

* Whitelock.— Ruahworth. 

t Laud's letter to Traquair, in Rushworth. Some Blight alterations 
had been mado in tho Scottish Liturgy,— hence Laud said that it 
i then own. 
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. that they bred the Scottish government many diffi- 
culties, and their rash and foolish expressions, and 
sometimes attempts both in private and public, had 
bred such a fear and jealousy in the hearts of 
mai^y that things could not go well. .The bishops, 
for example, had been complaining that the Scotch 
reformers of the former ages had taken from them 
many of their rents, and had robbed them of their 
power and jurisdiction even in the church itself ; 
and they had been wont to say that the Scottish 
reformation generally must be reformed.* But 
Laud and Charles would listen to no complaints 
against the new bishops ; and, urged on by them, 
the Scottish council issued a decree of “ horning,” 
or banishment, against all sucltetn misters as refused 
to receive the New Book of Common PrayciJ 
“ out of curiosity and singularity.” Alexander 
Henderson, minister at Lctychars-; Mr. John 
Hamilton, minister at Newburn ; and Mr. 
James Bruce, minister of llingsharuF, petitioned 
against this harsh sentence with great good sense 
and moderation, and with a total and most rare 
abstinence from fanaticism. They told the lords 
of secret council that they had been willing enough 
to receive the said books to read them beforehand, 

* JjoUcr from Traquair to Hamilton, ’fcTBumct’s Memoirs of Dukes 
of Hamilton. 


in order to sec what doctrine they contained, with-, 
but which knowledge they could not adopt them ; 
that, in the matters of God’s worship, they were 
not bound to blind obedience to any man ; that 
the said Book of Common prayer was neither au- 
thorised by the general assembly, the represent- 
ative lark of the kingdom, which ever since the 
Reformation had given directions in matters of 
worship, nor by any act of parliament, which had 
been ever thought necessary in high matters of 
this kind ; that the liberty of the true kirk of Scot- 
land* and the form of worship received at the Re- 
formation, and universally practised ever since, 
were warranted by acts of the general assemblies 
and acts of parliament ; that there had been great 
disputing, division, and trouble in Scotland, on 
accopunt of some of the ceremonies contained in the 
new hook; that they, upon a competent allow- 
ance of time, would undertake to prove it departed 
widely from the doctrine of the Reformation, and 
in points most material came near to the church of 
Rome, which they held to he as idolatrous and 
anti-Christian now as it was when their forefathers 
left it ; and, finally, that the people of Scotland 
had been o%rw.ise taught by themselves and 
their predecessors in the pulpit,* and, therefore, it 
was likely they would be found averse to the sud- 
change, even if their pastors adopted it. Laud’s 
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own bishop, the Bishop of Ross, gave a very short 
answer to these petitioners. He told them that, 
while they pretended ignorance of what- was con- 
tained in the book, it appeared by their many ob- 
jections and exceptions to 'almost all parts of it, 
that they were but too well read in it, albeit they 
had abused it pitifully. He asserted that not the 
general assembly, which consisted of a multitude, 
but the bishops, had authority to govern the 
church, and were in themselves the representative 
church of the kingdom. He assured the minis- 
ters that the service-book was neither superstitious 
nor idolatrous, but, on the contrary, one of the 
most orthodox and perfect Liturgies in the CJiris- 
tian church, and that therefore they must accept 
it, and read it, or bide their horning.* During 
harvest-time “ men were at work and t}uiet 4m t 
that being ended, many resorted to Edinhil^h, 
notwithstanding the proclamation, and got up a 
general petition to the Scottish council, praying 
that the service-book might no further be pressed 
upon them. But they presently found a tremen- 
dous edict against them. 

Charles, to punish the inhabitants of the good 
old town, sent down orders for the removing of the 
term, or session, and the council i)f government 
from Edinburgh to Linlithgow, thd next term to 
Stirling, the next to Dundee, &c., together with a 
fresh proclamation, commanding the Presbyterians 
to disperse immediately, and return to their homes, 
under pain of being treated as wicked and rebel- 
lious subjects, and with an order for calling in and ' 
burning a seditious book, entitled. ‘ A dispute against 
the English Popish Ceremonies, obtruded upon the 
Kirk of Scotland.* The council would have de- 
layed the publication of the arbitrary decrees ; but 
Charles’s orders were peremptory, and they were 
all read at the market cross. The Earl of Tra- 
quair communicated a part of the immediate re- 
sult to the MarquesB of Hamilton. u . The noble- 
men/’ says he, “ the gentry, and commissioners 
from presbyteries, and burghs, seemed to acquiesce 
herewith, and every man, in a very peaceable 
manner, to give obedience to the tenour of the pro- 
clamations ; but the next day thereafter, the town 
of Edinburgh, or* as our new magistrates call it, 
the rascally people of Edinburgh, (although their 
sisters, wives, children, and near kinsmen, were 
the special actors,) rose in such a barbarous man- 
ner, sSThe like has never been seen in this king- 
dom, set upon the Bishop of Galloway, and ^ith 
great difficulty was he rescued into the large coun- 
cil-house. ,5 t This Sydserf, Bishop of Galloway, 
who was odious on many grounds, but upon none 
more than upon a popular rumour, that he wore a 
golden crucifix hid under his clothes, was almost 
strangled by the women, who were bent upon dis- 
covering this concealed relic j nor was he safe 
when he had escaped into the council-house ; for 
a multitude, which Beemed constantly to increase 
in number and fury* surrounded the house, crying 
lor “ the priest of Baal* * — for all the traitors that 

•^kusliwortb* t Hardwicke Slate Papon. 
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were conspiring to ruin the old liberties and reli- 
gion of Scotland. The terrified members of the 
council that happened to be in the house applied 
to the Edinburgh magistrates for protection : the 
magistrates could give them none, for they were 
themselves beset by the rioters, who stated that#the 
reason of their rising against their own magistrates 
was, because they had promised them that they 
should be the last in the kingdom to be harassed 
about the Book of Common Prayer. At last, the 
gentlemen and clergymen who had come up to pre- 
sent the petition, and who had been opprobriously 
ordered out of the town, used their good office^ to 
prevent bloodshed, and, by their influence and per- 
suasion^ ^rescued the bishop, the council, and the 
magistrates from hands of the rioters. It was 
observed, however, that the friends and relations 
of these very magistrates wete in the mob; that 
citizens of the bests* repute, with their wives and 
their sisters, were actively engaged, and that many 
well-known getMemenkipenly joined the people in 
their cries and denunciations. It was, therefore, 
no longer possible to represent the disaffection as 
a thing of no consequence' — as a mere outbreak of 
the lowest and poorest, who might easily be 
brought to reason by a little hanging and scourging. 
And nearly at the same time the city of Glasgow 
became the scene of a similar rising against the 
Prayer Book and episcopacy. But Charles and 
Laud, though warned by the Scottish ministers of 
the fierce and dangerous spirit of the people, — of 
the daily accession to their cause of men of rank 
and ability, — of tb (defenceless state of Edinburgh 
Qastle and .the othej- fortresses,— of the poverty of 
the exchequer, — wi re resolved to go “ thorough,” 
and ‘that too without admitting of any delay. In 
fact, all the Scottish ministers of state, with the 
exception of the bishops, were themselves opposed 
to the seryic§-boolf, though for a time none of 
them declaiiS their dislike of it, hut made their 
requests to f the i?.ng for time and patience to 
appease the perilous hostility of the people. Tra- 
quair said that the Brayer Book might possibly be 
submitted to in seven years* time ;* but Laud was 
furious at, the meiition of so long a delay, and 
Charles resolved to enforce it at once. ♦Appre- 
hending that the king meant to deprive Edinburgh 
foi rarer of its honours and advantages^ the seat 
of $itizatis of that ancient capital 

became more incensed than ever, and it was soon 
made to appear thafaQt&rks ha& -committed a fatal 
mistake in exciting tl$r jealousy iiUhis partial-* 
lar. Before the removal of the-tfession frftm Lin- 
lithgow to Stirling the “Four Tables,’* or Hoards, 
as we should how call them, were established 
with the acquiescence of the Scottish council, 
which were representative comfhittees, consisting 
respectively of lords, gentlemen, ministers, and 
burgesses, and which were to be fixed permanently 
i a the capital. With tljese Tables in Edinbqjgh 
there corresponded lesser Tables, or sub-corn - 1 

• TV Archbiahop of St Andrew’* «lso .told Land that it would 
take seven years to establish the service. 
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mittecs, in the country, a constant communication 
being established among them all. Above all 
these Tables was a general Table, which consisted 
of members taken from each, and which was in- 
trusted with something very like a supreme exe- 
cutive power. 1 n the course of a very few weeks 
these Tables were looked up to with far more re- 
spect than the paltry government, and they exer- 
cised an uncontrolled authority over the greater 
part of Scotland. It has been well said that a 
better scheme for organizing insurrection could not 
easily have been devised. The contrivers of it 
and the leading members of the permanent com- 
mittee were the Lords Rothes, Balmerino, Lind- 
say, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, and Cranston. 
While the king was determined to cede nothing, 
the Presbyterians now almost daily advanced their 
demands, and pressed them with increasing perti- 
nacity and boldness. They no longer petitioned 
for time, and gome alterations of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; they demanded the instant re- 
moval of the whole Liturgy, the Book of Canons, 
which had also been forced upon them, and of the 
Court of High Commission, which had been most 
heartily detested ever since its first establishment ; 
they accused the bishops as the cause of all the 
animosities and troubles which agitated the coun- 
try; they declined their autfiprity in all matters 
whether civil or religious, protesting against every 
act of the Scottish council to which any bishop 
should be a party. The lord treasurer, the Earl 
of Traquair, was summoned up to London by 
Charles, who examined him sharply, and then 
sent him back — though his sincerity was much 
doubted — with still harsher and more despotic in- 
structions. Traquair was enjoined, or hound by 
an oath, to keep these things' secret till the very 
moment when they should be announced by pro- 
clamation at Stirling ; but, probably through the 
earl himself, the contents of the proclamation 
were divulged immediately ; upon which the 
Tables put themselves info a state of preparation. 
The members of the sub-committees were sum- 
moned from all parts to meet at Edinburgh and 
Stirling. To disperse them *nd the multitudes 
that flocked with them, Traquair, on the 19th of 
February, caused the king’s proclamation to be 
read at Stirling, where the council was thj^sit- 
ting, “condemning their irr^gulm {JPWffedings ; 
imputing them rather to prepefeterous zeal than to 
disaffection or disloyalty ; remitting past offences 
<*to such t as -should obey his mijjesty’s commands; 
discharging all future meetings, ton pain of treason ; 
forbidfl mg them to repair to Stirling, or any other 
place, w here the council and session sat, without 
notifying their business, and obtaining leave from 
the council; and ordering strangers of all ranks to 
quit the place within six hours after the proclama- 
tion, under the same penalty.” But the herald 
ha4 scarcely done readmg*this proclamation, when 
the Lords Hume and Lindsay, acting for the 
Tables, published, with equal solemnity, a coun- 
ter-proclamation, which was then fixed to the 


market-cross at Stirling, and copies of it sent tc 
be read and affixed in Edinburgh and Linlithgow, 
Traquair, who had foreseen the mischief, wrote tc 
Hamilton, that his majesty must now “ perceive 
how much all sorts and qualities of people in Scot- 
land were commoved.” “ Many things,” he 
adds, “have been complained of; . . , but the 
service-book, which they conceive, by this procla- 
mation, and the king’s taking the same upon him- 
self, to be in effect of new ratified, is that which 
troubles them most. And truly, in my judgment; 
it shall be as easy to establish the missal in this 
kingdom as this service-hook, as it is con- 
ceived.”* The lord treasurer said again that lie 
“ saw not a probability of power withiu the king- 
dom** to force the book down people’s throats, or 
restore tranquillity to the country. He also men- 
tion^ that the Earl of Marr had written “ un- 
timely” to his under-keeper of Edinburgh Castle, 
who had the reputation of a great P tin tan, and 
had so given occasion to great alarms. Every- 
thing, he said, that was done or intended at court 
was instantly carried to the ears of the committees. 
The bishops and lords of the council were con- 
stantly quarrelling with, and accusing one another. 
“ My own condition,” he continues, “ at this time 
is hard ; for, as upon the one hand 1 am perse- 
cuted by the implacable underhand malice of 
some of our bishops, so am I now in no better 
predicament with our noblemen and others who 
adhere to the Presbyterian course; and I may 
truly say, the bishop they hate most is not more 
obnoxious to their hatred than I am at this time.” 
But in less than a week the perplexed lord trea- 
surer, who sent up the justice-clerk to London, 
had still more alarming intelligence to communi- 
cate. The Presbyterians, being now openly joined 
by the most powerful and popular noblemen of the 
kingdom, and even by several members of Charles’s 
government, proceeded boldly to frame and sub- 
scribe their celebrated National Covenant, whereby 
they undertook to maintain, at all hazards, the 
old form of worship; to maintain the confes- 
sion of faith subscribed by Charles’s father and 
household and all ranks of people in 1580 and 
1581, and again in 1590. Tfee origin of the 
Covenant has been traced almost to the com- 
mencement of the Reformation in Scotland, or 
to the time of Cardinal Beaton, wheft the nobles, 
the friends of Wishart and Knox, wh#’ called 
themselves the Lords of the Congregation, un- 
dertook, by a solemn bond or covenant, to pro- 
tect the persons and opinions u of the refunning 
and persecuted preachers. The name was adopted 
from the covenants of Israel with God; and the 
nature of the obligation was derived from the 
bonds of mutual defence and maintenance peculiar 
to the nation ; but the word covenant had a ipost 
significant and holy sense in the ears of the Scot- 
tish people, who knew that that form of association 
had carried their ancestors triumphantly through 
their struggle with Papistry. The Tables, or 

* Hardwicke State Paper*, 
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standing and well-organized committees, now 
summoned every Scotsman who valued his kirk to 
repair to the capital, there to observe a solemn 
fast as a fitting preparation for the renewal of the 
covenant. The call was obeyed everywhere, and 
Edinburgh was presently ctowded and crammed 
with fiery Presbyterians, who generally travelled 
with good broad swords. Upon the appointed 
day, the 1st of March, they took undisputed pos- 
session of the High, or St. Giles’s kirk, which, in 
their notions, had been profaned by the preaching 
and praying of Laud’s dean and bishop. After 
long prayers and exhortations the new covenant 
was produced ; the congregation rose, and nobles, 
gentry, clergy, and burgesses, with hands raised 
towards heaven, swore to its contents. This me- 
morable deed had been prepared by Alexander 
Henderson, one of the four ministers whose»peti- 
tion had been so rudely answered by the Bishop 
of Ross, and by Archibald Johnston, an advocate 
and the great legal adviser of the party. It had 
also been revised by the Lords Baltncrino, Lou- 
don, and Rothes. Whatever other defects there 
may have been in the composition, there was no 
want of power. It was, indeed, most skilfully 
adapted for acting upon a proud, a devout, and 
enthusiastic people, who were about equally 
proud of their national independence and their 
national kirk. It began with a clear and ner- 
vous profession of faith, and a solemn abjura- 
tion of the usurped authority “of that Roman 
Antichrist (the pope) upon the scriptures of God, 
upon the kirk of Scotland, the civil magistrate, 
and consciences of men ; all his tyrannous laws 
made upon indifferent things against our Christian 
hberty ; his erroneous doctrine against the suffi- 
ciency of the written word, the perfection of the 
law, the office of Christ, and his blessed evangel ; 
his corrupted doctrine concerning original sin, our 
natural inability and rebellion to God’s law, our 
justification by faith only, our imperfect sanctifica- 
tion and obedience to the law, the nature, number, 
and use of the holy sacraments ; his five bastard 
sacraments, with all his rites, ceremonies, and 
false doctrine added to the ministration of the 
true sacraments without the word of God ; his 
cruel judgments against infants departing without 
the sacrament ; his absolute necessity of baptism ; 
his bl^^phc&ous opinion of Iransubstantiation, or 
real presence of Christ’s body in the elements, 
and receiving of the same by the wicked, or bodies 
of men; his dispensajjons, with solemn oaths, 
perjuries, and decrees of marriage forbidden in 
the word; his cruelty against the innocent di- 
vorced; his devilish mass; his blasphemous 
priesthood; his profane sacrifice for the sins of 
the dead and the quick ; his canonization of men, 
calling upon angels or saints departed, worship- 
ping of imagery, relics, and crosses ; dedicating 
of kirks, altars, days, vows to creatures ; his pur- 
gatory, prayers for the dead, praying or speaking 
in a strange language ; with his processions and 
blasphemous litany, and multitude of advocates or 


mediators; his manifold orders; auricular con- 
fession; his desperate and uncertain repentance; 
his general and donbtsome faith ; Ins satisfactions 
of men for their sins; his justification by works, 
opus opernhm , works of supererogation, merits, 
pardons, peregrinations, and stations; lus Holy 
water, J)aptizing of bells, conjuring of sjmits, 
crossing, saining, anointing, conjuring, hallowing, 
of God’s good creatures, with the supcistitious 
opinion joined therewith ; his worldly monarchy, 
and wicked hierarchy; his three solemn vows, 
with all his shavelings of sundry sorts ; his erro- 
neous and bloody decrees made at Trent, with all 
the subscribers and approvers of that cruel and 
bloody band conjured against the kirk of God.” * 
“ And, finally,” said the covenant, “ we detest all 
his vain allegories, rites, signs, and traditions, 
brought in the kirk without or against the word 
of God, and doctrine of this true reformed kirk.” 
They went on to say that they would continue in 
the obedience of the doctrine and discipline of 
their own kirk, and would defend the same ac- 
cording to their vocation and power all the days 
of their lives, “ under the pains contained in the 
law, and danger both of hotly anti soul in the day 
of God’s fearful judgment.;” 1 hat they were not 
moved to their resistance by any worldly respect, 
but through the persuasions of their consciences, 
and the knowledge of God’s true religion, which 
some were minded to corrupt and subvert secretly 
till time might serve for their becoming open ene- 
mies and persecutors of the same ; that they per- 
ceived that the quietness and stability of their kirk 
depended upon the safety and good behaviour of 
the king’s majesty, whose person and authority 
they would defend with their goods, bodied*, and 
lives, so long as he defended Christ and thd liber- 
ties of their country, upheld justice and punished 
iniquity. A variety of Scottish acts of parliament 
and acts of council were next recited to justify 
their pretensions and their intolerance' of the old 
religion, or of any approach to its ceremonies, which 
they called “ the monuments and dre/s of by-gone 
idolatry.” “Wc, noblemen, baronf, gentlemen, 
burgesses* ministers, and commons, ’ continued 
this famous document, “ considering tin danger of 
the true reformed religion, of the king’s honour, and 
of till jq^blie peace of the kingdom, by the manifold 
innovations ^^ evils generally contained ami parti- 
cularly mentioned in our late supplications, com- 
plaints, and protestations, do hereby profess, and 
before God, his angels, and the, world, svlejmnly* 
declare, that With our whole hearts we agrjjj and 
resolve all the days of otir life constantly to adhere 
unto, and to defend, the foresaid true religion, and, 
forbearing the practice of all novations already 
introduced in the matters of the worship of God, 
or approbation of the corruptions of the public 
government of the kirk, or civil places and power 
of kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed in lfee 
assemblies, and in parliaments, to labour by all 
means lawful to recover the purity aftd liberty of 
the gospel, as it was established and professec^be- 

2 u 2 
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fore the foresaid novations And we promise 

and swear hy the great name of the Lord our God 
to continue in the profession and obedience of the 
foresaid religion. v .... They again most solemnly 
averred that they had no intention or desire to 
att$npt anything that might turn to the dimi- 
nution of the king’s greatness and authority, which 
they maintained would be sensibly increased by 
their proceedings. But, at the same time, they 
resolutely expressed their determination to carry 
their object, and to bide by one another ; so 
that whatsoever should be done to the least of 
them for that cause should be taken as done to 
alt in general, and to every one of them in parti- 
cular. Continuing in the same high strain, they 
said, “ And we shall neither directly nor indirectly 
suffer ourselves to lie divided or withdrawn by 
whatsoever suggestion, combination, allurement, or 
tenor, from this blessed and loyal conjunction, nor 
shall cast in any let or impediment that may stay 
or hinder any such resolution as by common con- 
sent shall be found to conduce for so good ends ; 
hut, on the contrary, shall, by all lawful means, 
labour to further and promove the same. And if 
any such dangerous and divisive motion be made 
to us by word or writ, we and every one of us 
shall either suppress it, or (if need be) shall incon- 
tinently make the same known, that it may he 
tirneously obviated. Neither do we fear the foul 
aspersions of rebellion, combination, or what else 
our adversaries from their craft and malice would 
put upon us, seeing what we do is so well war- 
ranted, and ariselh from an unfeigned desire to 
maintain the true worship of God, the majesty of 
our king, and the peace of the kingdom, for the 
common happiness of ourselves and posterity. 
And, because we cannot look for a blessing Trom 
God upon our proceedings, except with our pro- 
fession aul subscription we join such a life and con- 
versation as beseemeth Christians who have renewed 
their covenant with God, we therefore faithfully 
promise for ourselves, our followers, and all other 
under us, both in public, in our particular fami- 
lies, and personal carriage, to endeavour to keep 
ourselves within the bounds of Christian liberty, 
and to he ^ood examples to others tvf all godliness, 
soberness, and righteousness, and of every duty 
we owe ta ‘God and man. And that th^^our 
union and conjunction Silky he olwuVCfTwithout 
violation, we call the living God, the searcher of 
our hearts, to witness, who knoweth this to ]?e our 
^sinctfre , desire qnd unfeigned resolution, as we 
shall tmswer to Jesus Christ, in the great day, and 
under The pain of God’s everlasting wrath, and of 
infamy, and of loss of all honour and respect in 
this world ; most humbly beseeching the Lord to 
strengthen us by his holy spirit for this end, and 
to bless our desires and proceedings with a happy 
success, that religion and righteousnatfS may flou- 
rish in the land, to the gldry of God, the honour 
of our king, and peace and comfort of us all,”* 

A few creatures of the court saw in all this mighty 

* Rushworth. 


enthusiasm nothing more serious than a brief fanatic 
outbreak, and they assured Charles* who ought to 
have remembered the history of his grandmother 
and of his great-grandmother, that it would be 
easily dashed and dissipated. This was miserably 
to misunderstand the character of the Scottish 
people. The lord treasurer knew his countrymen 
better. On the 5th of March, writing from Stir- 
ling to the Marquess of Hamilton, he says, “ It is 
now high time for your lordship to represent to 
his majesty the height of evils arc like to fall 
upon us, if he shall not be pleased to free the sub- 
jects of the fears they have conceived of innova- 
tion of religion ; and that it is not to be expected 
from this, that it will withstand, far less repress, the 
fury. The bond, whereof the justice-clerk hath 
the double, is subscribed by many ; and all quali- 
ties of people, from all towns of the kingdom, are 
coming in daily to subscribe.”* But the business 
was too well organised to permit the subscription 
to the covenant to depend upon men’s making 
long journeys to the capital : copies of the deed 
itself were dispatched to the different counties in 
the west and north, the popular preachers weic 
all warned, a fire of pulpit-batteries was opened 
from John o^Groat’s House to the Cheviot lulls — 
from Aberdeen to Tobermory, and the Covenant 
was spoken in its thunder. The people were 
roused and excited to the utmost ; all ranks, all 
ages hailed the pledge of liberty and salvation, and 
the covenant was signed on the Sabbath in every 
parish with shouts, tears of joy, or contrition and 
hearty embraces. It was a fine subject for the 
more eloquent of the ministers — now no longer 
dumb or tongue-tied hy the priests of Baal ; and 
some of them compared it in its progress to Eli- 
jah’s ‘cloud — a little cloud at first, arising out of 
the sea, like a man’s hand, hut which swelled and 
spread itself till the heaven was black with clouds 
and wind-t Traquair pointed out the only means 
of averting the storm. “If,” Bays his lordship, 
“ his majesty would be pleased to free them, or 
give them an assurance that no novelty of reli- 
gion shall be brought upon them, it is like the 
most part of the wisest sort will be quiet ; but, 
without this, there is no obedient to be expected in 
this part of the world ; and, in my judgment, no as- 
surance can be given them hereof, but by freeing 
them of the Servicc-book and Book of Canons. If 
the king, for the good of his own honour fflid ser- 
vice, may be moved to anything in this kind, I 
wish earnestly your lordship should not spare your 
pains in coming home, anchundertaking to do his 
majesty’s service; but, except ‘something of this 4 
kind be granted, I know not what further can be 
done than to oppose force to force ; wherein, who- 
ever gain, his majesty shall be a loser.” % 

But still Charles and Laud disregarded the 

• Hardwicke State Papers. 

f The town of Aberdeen alone was withhold from subscribing, by 
the influence of the university and the power of the Marquis of 
Huntley, or rather the non.covenauters were more numerous in that 
place than elsewhere. 

} Hardwicke State Papers. 
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warning, and were determined to impose the Com- 
mon Prayer-book upon the people of Scotland by 
force of arms. The great meeting of the Cove- 
nanters at Edinburgh dissolved tranquilly ; but 
they left commissioners behind them, and esta- 
blished such intelligence among themselves and 
with all parts of the country, that they could meet 
and come together at the shortest notice. “ For 
anything I can learn,’ * writes Traquair, “ they in- 
tend to prepare themselves by all possible means 
for the worst, but will not stir except they be 
pressed with the practice of those things they com- 
plain upon.” The Covenanters knew their strength 
and the mighty power they had in the sympathies 
of the Puritans in the south ; and they began to 
assert that they were as well friended in England 
as the king himself.* Wherever they encountered 
opposition from any Scottish subjects, they threat- 
ened them with their high displeasure and the 
curse of the true kirk ; nor did they always limit 
themselves to threats, particularly when any of 
Laud’s ministers (his bishops had all run away) 
fell into their hands. There were fierce riots at 
Lanark and other towns. In some places men 
weic thrown into prison, or put in the stocks for 
refusing to sign. In the west country, where 
Presbyterianism was the warmest, they would give 
no traveller or passenger cither meat, drink, or 
lodging for his money, until he first gave them 
assurance that he was an adherent to the covenant. 
They raised large sums by voluntary contribution 
for the maintenance of their commissioners, secre- 
taries, clerks, and couriers ; they took a minute 
list of all such as were either adverse or lukewarm, 
not forgetting, at the same time, to make estimate 
of their property, in forethought of sequestrations 
and forfeiture. “ Before the end of April,” says 
a favourable historian, “ he was scarce accounted 
one of the reformed religion that had not sub- 
scribed to this covenant. And the church and 
state were divided into two’ names of Covenanters, 
and Non-covenanters; the Non-covenanters con- 
sisting, first, of Papists, whose number was thought 
small ift Scotland, scarce exceeding six hundred ; 
secondly, some statesmen in office and favour 
at that time ; thirdly, some who, thougli they were 
of the reformed religion, were greatly affected to 
the ceremonies of England, and Book of Common 
Praver.”f • 

Trgquair repeatedly urged that his majesty 
should hear some of his Scottish ministers and ser- 
vants before making up his mind, or “.concluding 
fully ” as to what cot he ought to take at this 
crisis ; but without hearing any such — nay, with- 
out advising with bis English council, or with any 
English servant of government except his fatal 
Laud — Charles himself drew up a commission for 
the Marquess of Hamilton, who was ordered to pro- 
ceed with ail haste to reduce that“ rascally people” 
to order. Hamilton was hereby instructed to read 

^^SAnonymou«4etter in Dalrymple's Memorials, dated 16th April* 

t Thomas May (secretary for the parliament), History of the 
Parliament of England, 
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the royal proclamation which he bore to the lords / 
of the Scottish council, previously to publishing it, 
and to exact, if he chose, a solemn oath from each 
member of that council to do his best to execute 
the proclamation.* If any body should protest 
against this royal proclamation, he was to treutehim 
as a rebel, and apprehend him, if possible. Il c 
w r as to give a bold negative to any petitions that 
might be presented by the Covenanters, both in 
respect of the matter, and as coming from an un- 
acknowledged and illegal association. He was not 
to press for the exact execution of Laud’s chinch 
orders for the present, hut he was to take good 
care not to promise their abrogation. He was to 
allow the Scots six weeks to renounce the cove- 
nant, and, if he found cause, less, “ You shall 
declare,” continues the king, “ that, if there be no 
sufficient strength within the kingdom to force the 
refractory to obedience, power shall come from 
England, and that myself will come in person with 
them, being resolved to hazard my life, rather than 
to suffer authority to be contemned. You may 
likewise declare (if you find cause) that, as we 
never did, so by God’s grace we never will, stop 
the course of justice by any private directions of 
ours, but will leave our lords of session and other 
judges to administer justice, as they will be an- 
swerable to God and us. If you cannot (by the 
means prescribed by us) bring back the refractory 
and seditious to due obedience, we do not only give 
you authority, hut command all hostile acts what- 
soever to he used against them, they having de- 
served to be used no otherwise by us hut as a 
rebellious people: for the doing thereof, we will 
not only save you harmless, but account it asj ac- 
ceptable service done us.’ ’;(• Having receivcdrlus 
instructions and commission, Hamilton took leave 
of the king, who ordered him to write /often to 
himself and the Archbishop of Cantc/bury, lie 
being the only English person intrusted! with the 
secrets of the Scottish affairs. On the/3rd of June 
Hamilton arrived at Berwick, where the Eail of 
Roxburgh met him, and told him haw small were 
his . hopes of success ; that the Scottish people 
would # as|jtredly not give up the covenant ; that 
they insist^, the abolition of episeppaay ; aud 
that, if they were not satisfied in this rt^pect, and 
by i hp, immediate calling of a general assembly and 
parliament, they woulcWall an assembW them- 
selves. The marquess, when he came to Berwick, 
had expected to find a great company of nobfomcn 
and others to receive him and attend him as the, 
king’s high commissioner; and he had especially 
counted upon his own kindred and vas&als, or 
tenantry; but all failed him, except “ some very 
few who had not subscribed the covenant, and 
they inconsiderable : for the Tables of the Cove- 

• One of the great provocation# was the removal of tho courts, &c. 
from the capital; yet Charles says,—" Wo give you power to cause 
the counril to sUftn whatsoever place you shall find moat convenient 
for our service, Edinburgh only lexcepted, and to change the mating 
thereof as often as occasion shall require.” In another clause lie 
says, “ Whenever the town of Edinburgh shall depart from the Cove- 
nant, and petition for uur favour, then w e will that you bring back 
the council and session to it.” 

t Rush worth. k 
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nanters required that none who had taken the cove- 
nant should give any attendance upon the mar- 
quess.”* * * § With a heavy heart, Hamilton went on 
to Dalkeith, where he was received by the lords of 
the secret council, by some of the lords of session, 
antfcroops of the nobility and gentry who had not 
subscribed. Shortly after his arrival at Dalkeith, 
the citizens of Edinburgh requested that he would 
be pleased to repair to the king’s palace of Holy- 
rood House, where they might more conveniently 
communicate with him and receive his grace’s di- 
rections. But he knew that the citizens were in 
warlike array round the castle to prevent his throw- 
ing in troops and ammunition ; and he represented 
that it would not be agreeable to the king’s honour 
that he, his majesty’s commissioner with the coun- 
cil, should reside at Holyrood, situated at one end 
of the city, when the castle seated at the other end 
was blocked up with guards. The citizens under- 
took that this guard should be removed, and the 
Covenanters in Edinburgh kept quiet. Thereupon 
the marquess consented to lodge at Ilolyrood. On 
his way from Dalkeith, about two or three miles 
from Edinburgh, he was met by the whole body of 
the nobility and gentry of the Covenanters that 
were residents of the capital and neighbourhood, 
who were all mounted on horseback, and consisted 
of several thousands — more calculated, no doubt, to 
overawe than to testify respect. And as the mar- 
quess drew still nearer to Edinburgh,* he saw a 
small hill blackened all over with Geneva cloaks — 
for five hundred Presbyterian ministers, on foot, 
had there taken their post, and had appointed 
“ the strongest in voice and austcrest in counte- 
nance to make him a short welcome but this 
the marquess avoided.-)- * 

As soon as Hamilton was settled at Holyrood, 
lie asked the Covenanters what would satisfy them 
and induce them to renounce their league. They 
answered, nothing but a general assembly and a 
parliament, and instantly clapped new guards 
upon Edinburgh Castle, and multiplied the guards 
and watches of the city. At the same time the 
preachers advised the people to take heed of crafty 
propositions ; and when the marcjucss proposed 
nearing di\ine service in the kind’s chapel, they 
sent to tiAl him that he must not read the English 
service-book ; and they nailed up the organ, *vhich 
they considered as an atfSfhination unto the Lord.J 
A few days after they wrote a letter to the mar- 
quess, admonishing him and every one of tl# coun- 
cil to subscribe their blessed covenant, as they 
hoped vto be esteemed Christians and patriots. § 
They declared that the Scottish people would as 
soon renounce their baptism as their covenant, 

• Rush worth. 

t Id. — HailUe’s Letters. 

i The ministers whom Wentworth had so tyrannically driven out 
of Ulster were now taking tlieir revenge, and informing the people bf 
Scotland of the crafty propositions and broken promises of Uhurles's 
government in Ireland. “ The pulpits,” says Traquair, “ are daily 
filled with those ministers, who were lately put out of Ireland, who, 
with some of tlieir own. and Borne such others as eome from other 
pUcos of tlds kingdom, preach nothing but foolish seditious doc- 
trine . 1 ’ — Hardwick a State Papers. 

§ Sue the letter of the ministers in Kusliworth. 


which had already secured them the favour of 
heaven and a regeneration in righteousness. Ha- 
milton wisely declined publishing Charles's pro- 
clamation, and advised his master to he prepared 
either to grant them all their demands, or to hasten 
down his fleet with an army in it, to put soldiers 
into Berwick and Carlisle, and to follow in person 
with an army royal. On the 15th of June the 
marquess received the following answer from the 
king : — “ I expect not anything can reduce that 
people to obedience hut force only. In the mean 
time your care must he how to dissolve the multi- 
tude, and, if it be possible, to possess yourself of 
my castles of Edinburgh and Stilling, which 1 do 
not expect; and to this end I give you leave to 
flatter them with what hopes you please, so you 
engage not me against my grounds, and in parti- 
cular that you consent neither to the calling of par- 
liament nor general assembly, until the rove mint 
be disavowed and given up, your chief end being 
now to win time until I lie ready to suppress 
them. But when I consider that now not only my 
crown, hut my reputation for ever, lies at stake, I 
must rather sutler the first, that time will help, 
than this last, which is irreparable. This I have 
written to no other end than to show yon 1 will 
rather die than yield to those impertinent and 
damnable demands, as you rightly call them ; for 
it is all one as to yield to he no king in a very 

short time As the aflairs are now, 1 do not 

expect that you should declare the adherers to the 
covenant traitors, until, as I have already said, you 
have heard from me that my fleet hath set sail for 
Scotland, though your six weeks should be elapsed. 
In a word, gain time by all the honest means you 
can, without forsaking your grounds.” 

By honest means Charles meant any means 
that did not openly commit his own character. 
The Presbyterian ministers, understanding that 
the covenant must he given up, or no treaty made, 
caused their pulpits to ring with exhortations of 
firm adherence to the great national bond, and 
again all declared that they would never quit the 
covenant except with their lives. They presented 
their petition to the marquess, calling for an imme- 
diate redress of tlieir grievances* telling him that 
they would no longer l)e put off by delays, and de- 
siring him to propose the matter to the whole 
Scottish council. Hamilton, obeying th^ .spirit 
at least, if not the letter, of the king’s instruc- 
tions to temporise and delude, promised them that 
he would oall both a gen^ml assembly and a par- 
liament for the redress ofall grievances. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Covenanters were aware 
of the plot contrived by the king, or were suspi- 
cious of all his intentions, for they went away dis- 
satisfied, putting no trust in Hamilton’s fair pro- 
mises. The marquess, on the other hand, had 
found that most, if not all, the lords of the council 
were inclined to the granting of what the Cove- 
nanters demanded ; and so he durst not summon 
the council, lest tliey should have sided with the 
Covenanters, He informed his master of all this, 
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and implored him not to proceed in his warlike 
preparations too openly. Charles, in reply, told 
him that he would take his advice and stop public 
pieparations, but “ in a silent way’* he would not 
cease, so that he might be ready upon the least 
advertisement. The Covenanters presented to the 
marquess an “ explanation of the bond of mutual 
defence,” in which they again most solemnly pro- 
tested that they meant not to derogate from the 
kiug’s authority or to disobey and rebel against his 
majesty’s laws. “ All our proceeding,” said they, 
" by petitioning, protesting, covenanting, and 
whatsoever other way, was and is only for the 
maintaining of the true religion by us professed ; 
and with express reservation of our obedience to 
his most sacred majesty, most humbly beseeching 
bis majesty so to esteem and accept of us, that he 
will be graciously pleased to call a national assem- 
bly and parliament, for removing the fears we have, 
not without cause (as we think), conceived of in- 
troducing in this church another form of worship 
than what we have been accustomed with ; as like- 
wise for satisfying our just grievances, and the 
settling of a constant and solid order to be kept in 
all time coming, as well in the civil as eccle- 
siastical government : which, if we shall by the 
intercession of your grace obtain, we faithfully 
promise (according to our bounden duties) to con- 
tinue in his majesty’s obedience, and at our utmost 
powers to procure the same during our lives. ”f 
The marquess transmitted their paper to Charles, 
together with iresh desponding accounts of his 
own : but the answer lie received was as high and 
absolute as ever. “ As concerning the explanation 
of their damnable covenant,” said the king, 
“ whether it be with or w ithout explanation, I 
have no more power in Scotland than as a Duke of 
Venice, which I will rather die than sutler: yet I 
commend the giving ear to the explanation, or any- 
thing else to win time, which now I see is one of 
your chicfest cares, wherefore I need not recom- 
mend it to you. And for their calling a parlia- 
ment or assembly without me, I should not much 
be sorry, for it would the more loudly declare them 
traitors, and the more justify my actions: there- 
fore, iii my mind, my declaration should not be 
long delayed; but this is a bare opinion, -and no 
command. ”+ 

If Hamilton is to be praised, it must be for his 
loyalty, and not for his patriotism : he told the 
Covenanters that he should leave them in order to 
wait upon hia majesty, ^explain their desires, and 
to return to them^ag&'m within three weeks or a 
month. But the true reason of his going was to 
gain so much time, and to see in what state of 
forwardness were the king’s warlike preparations. 
Previously to his departure, on the 4th of July, he 
presented the royal proclamation, which he had 
brought with him, to the Scottish council, who 
signed it upon omission of the command to aban- 
don the covenant. Thereupon it was Bent to the 
market-cross and there read aloud ; but it was met 

Kush worth.' f Id, 


instantly by a long and powerfully written protest 
drawn up in the name of the noblemen, barons, 
gentlemen,- burghs, and commons. This was fol- 
lowed by another explanation of their covenant, 
which was given to Hamilton to be put into the 
king’s hands. When the marquess came to cfllirt, 
he gave Charles a full account of the “ strength 
and rage of the Covenanters,” together with the 
“ unconstancy ” of many members of the Scottish 
council; and he proposed to his majesty, as a 
middle course, to renew the confession of faith 
which had been ratified by the Scottish parliament 
in 1567. Charles immediately sent back the mar- 
quess with enlarged instructions. He was to try, by 
all means, to make the Scottish council sign the said 
confession of faith, and thereby, as the court chose 
to argue, give up the covenant ; but he was not pub- 
licly to put the proposition to vote in the council 
except lie was quite sure to carry the point : he was 
to summon a general assembly, but to take good 
care that the sitting of the assembly should not be 
before the 1st of November: he was to labour that 
the bishops might have votes in the assembly, and 
that the moderator thereof might be a bishop : lie 
was to cajole them about the Articles of Perth, 
giving them to believe that they were held as indif- 
ferent: if he found it expedient, he might even 
publish the order for discharging the use of the 
Service Book, Book of Canons, and the practice 
of the High Commission. “ You are to protest,” 
continued the instructions, “ against the abolish- 
ing of bishops, and to give way to as few restric- 
tions of their power as you can ; and as for the 
bishops not being capable of civil places, you y/ust 
labour what you can to keep them free. . J. As 
for the bishops’ precedence, you are not tu / admit 
them of the assembly to meddle therewith jft being 
no point of religion, and totally in the cJ*own. . . 
You are to advise the bishops to forbea/sitting at 
the council, till better and more favou*ible times 
for them.” These better times were tofbc brought 
about by fire and sword ; but Charles was not as 
yet ready, and therefore he concludedVhus : “ Not- 
withstanding all these instructions, mr any other 
accident that may happen (still labouring to keep 
up our honour so far as possibly you ertn), you are 
by no means to permit a present rupturelo happen, 
but to yield anything, though unreasonable, rather 
than now to break.”* J0&ides these installations, 
Charles gave Hamilton orders that the bishops and 
the commissioners, or proctors, named by them, 
should he held necessary members of the general 
assembly ; that all ministers turned out sinc^. these 
stirs began should he restored ; and that all minis- 
ters admitted without the bishop’s licence should 
be prevented from exercising their functions. 

But while the marquess was busy at court in 
arranging these matters the Covenanters in Scotland 
were not idle, but pressed might and main for more 
subscriptions to the league. “And because Ac 
north were for the most part against the covenant, 
some noblemen and ministers went on the 23rcl ol 

• Kushwortli. 
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July (beitig that day twelvemonth the stool was 
thrown at the bishop’s head) to Aberdeen, hoping 
to convince the doctors there of the lawfulness of 
the covenant. But the doctors violently argued 
against the same, because it was a combination 
without warrant or authority. And the Covenanters 
gave out to the said doctors at Aberdeen that the 
lord commissioner was satisfied with the covenant 
upon the offer of that explication (which Is for- 
merly mentioned) ; but, at the commissioner’s 
return, he declared the contrary.”* It is well 
known that the Covenanters, notwithstanding their 
pretensions to godliness, began, at a very early 
stage, to be almost as regardless of their word, 
when an advantage was to be gained by break- 
ing it, as the king himself was of his promises, 
but in the present case it may he doubted whe- 
ther Hamilton had not deceived them by pro- 
fessions of admiration ^ of their holy league. 
Upon his return to Holy rood House, on the 10 th 
of August, he found things in a much worse pos- 
ture than he had left them in; for, a few days 
before, it had been enacted, at a convention of 
burghs, that none should be magistrates or occupy 
any municipal offices whatsoever unless they had 
taken the covenant; and the Covenanters had 
unanimously resolved that bishops should have no 
vote in the general assembly, — that Episcopacy 
should be abolished, — the Articles of Perth con- 
demned, and that all men, under pain of the curse 
of the kirk of Scotland, should sign the covenant. 
Hamilton knew not wliat to do, but he resolved at 
all hazards not to call a general assembly until he 
had again been to London in person to represent 
to his majesty the extreme hazard he was like to 
ruri. Three days after his arrival at Edinburgh, 
the confident Covenanters waited upon him to 
demand an answer to the explanation and petition 
they had forwarded by him to the court. He 
declared that the king’s answer was full of grace 
and goodness, — that his majesty promised that he 
would leave nothing undone that could he expected 
from a just prince to save the nation from ruin, — 
that as soon as order and government were re- 
established as before these combustions, and 
obedience made to the crown, botli an assembly 
and a parliament should be convoked. He never 
could have expected that men, distinguished by 
their sagacity and thefr distrust of professions, 
should be satisfied with vague pron^ses like these. 
The Covenanters negotiated eight or nine days, 

> and thqn the marquess craved again the {Space of 
twenty days to go to court and bring another an- 
swer Trom his majesty. Hamilton’s object, as 
Was understood by the Covenanters, was to gain 
mofe time, but before he began his journey he 
thought fit to consult with the Earls of Traquair, 
Roxburgh, and Southesk, and even to join his 
signature with theirs to certain articles of advice 
to* be offered to the king-. ‘ In this paper Charles 
wal most earnestly urged to revoke those innova- 
tions in religion and law which alone, without any 

* Ruiliworth, 
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disloyalty, had moved his subjects to their present 
courses. Hamilton left Edinburgh on the 25th of 
August: on the 10th of September he received 
fresh instructions from his master, who, it was 
said, was resolved to try u the utmost of yielding” 
for the recovery of his subjects* affections. In 
fact, Charles, who had been so averse to the 
slightest concession, now gave up everything to 
the Scots, empowering Hamilton, by proclamation 
or otherwise as he should see cause, to declare 
that his mkjesty did absolutely revoke the Service 
Book, the Book of Canons, the Five Articles of 
Perth, and the High Commission. By other 
clauses of his instructions the bishops were, given 
up to the vengeance of the laws, — the Episcopal 
government was declared to be limited by the 
laws of the Scottish chuTch ftnd kingdom as already 
established, — and the prelates were no longer to 
hold any political posts. On his return towards 
Edinburgh, Hamilton met in'Yorkshire the fugi- 
tive Scottish bishops, to whom he signified his 
majesty’s pleasure, telling them that, though the 
king would maintain Episcopacy, he was content 
that their power should be limited, ami that they 
should no longer hold civil offices.* At this the 
bishops were thrown into a fury, and spoke with 
great vehemcncy ; hut the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews was the most moderate of any of them, 
and seemed to be willing to take 2500/. from the 
king as composition for quitting his place of chan- 
cellor. On the 17th of September, Hamilton was 
again at Holy rood, and, on the 21st, he received 
the Covenanters, and told them that the king had 
granted them all that they desired, and that, by 
his gracious permission, a free assembly and a 
parliament were to be called immediately. They 
were, or appeared to be, satisfied, until the marquess 
mentioned that they must sign the old Confession 
of Faith as adopted by King James in 1580 and 
1590, which they looked upon as an artifice to set 
aside their new bond of the covenant. And then, 
upon reflection, their suspicions were excited by 
the amplitude of the king’s concessions. If 
Charles had intended to keep his promises he 
would hardly have promised so much ; and at 
this time, or more probably som^ weeks earlier, the 
Covenanters obtained certain intelligence that he 
was secretly engaged in raising an army against 
them, not scrupling to say among his few con- 
fidants that he should never enjoy pghce of 
mind till he had reduced them to obedience, and 
again set up the bishops in their places. It 
was indeed impossible slSto Conceal what was 
going on in one part of the island that the Scots 
should get no inkling of it : this impossibility of 
secrecy would have existed even if the English 
nation had entered fully iuto the quarrel of their 
sovereign, but, as things stood, nearly every 
Englishman that was groaning under the chtircn 
tyranny, or held a change of the established neB" 
gion j# be demanded by the word of God, might 
consider himself bound to put the Scots on their 
guard. It was not without reason that the Cove- 
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nanters had ’asserted that they were as well be- 
friended in England as the king himself. Their 
leaders were in close correspondence with several 
of, the leading English patriots — practical men — 
men of business, who were not likely to neglect 
anything which tended to strengthen them for 
their contest. And besides, there were several of 
the Scottish counsellors and courtiers about the 
king who were suspected both of Presbyterianism 
and venality.* 

On the 22nd of September, Hamilton caused 
the proclamation to be read at the Market-cross, in 
which the Liturgy, the High Commission, &c., 
were given up and declared to be void and null ; 
but, as it contained the condition of signing the old 
Confession of Faith, which was interpreted as 
implying the abandonment of their recent en- 
gagement, the .Covenanters instantly protested 
against it. The protest, like all the papers issued 
by that party, was wonderfully effective and 
powerfully worded. It said, that it w f as meant 
by this new subscription that their late covenant 
and confession might be quite absorbed and buried 
in oblivion, — that whereas it had been intended 
and sworn to he an everlasting covenant, never 
to be forgotten, it should be never more remem- 
bered, — that the new one would be cried up, 
and the other drowned in the noise thereof. “ This 
new subscription,’ * continued the protest, u in- 
stead of performing our vows, would he a real 
testimony and confession before the world that 
we have been transgressors in making rash vows ; 
that wc repent oursolves of our former zeal and 
forwardness against the particulars expressed, first, 
in our supplications, complaints, and protesta- 
tions, and next, abjured in our covenant ; that we 
in our judgment prefer the general confession unto 
this, which necessarily was now made more 
special ; and that we are now, under the fair pre- 
text and honest cover of a new oath, recanting and 
undoing that which, upon so mature deliberation, 
we have been doing before. This, besides all 
other evils, were to make way and open a dooT to 
the re-entry of the particulars abjured, and to 
repent ourselves of our chiel'est consolations, and 
to lie both against God and our own souls. It 
hath been often •objected that our confession of 
faith and covenant was unlawful, because it 
wanted the # warrant of public authority; and it 
hath been answered by us, that we were not 
destitute of the warrant, civil and ecclesiastical, 
which authorised the former covenant. And, al- 
though we could have washed that his majesty had 
added both his subscription and authority unto it, 
yet the less constraint front authority and the 
more liberty, the less hypocrisy and more sincerity 

t * Soon afteT this we find a firtend to Charies’i government faying, 
“And because there be divers Scots Covenanters about court, who 
give intelligence (both by the ordinary, aud posters, and journiers lor 
Scotland), a course should be taken that the letters may be opened ; 
end that the governor of Berwick may give order for some strict 
searching and examining the Soots travellers ; for many that go up 
and down England with Scots linen, &c , scatter and sow errors, divi- 
sions, and dissensions in the hearts of his majesty’s subjects, which 
should he prevented; and the Covenanters abont oonrt should be dis- 
charged."— Hardwick* State Paper t. 
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appeared. But by this new subscription, 
prged by authority, we both condemn our former 
subscription as unlawful, because alleged to be 
done f fthout authority, and precondemn also the 
like laudable course in the like necessity to he 
taken; by posterity.” The protest pointed 014 to 
the jealous eyes of the Scots that, by subscribing 
the Confession as now urged, they, according to 
the rqyal proclamation, would acquiesce in that 
declaration to his majesty’s absolute will, and sub- 
mit to accept of a pardon from him, which pardon 
had need to be ratified in parliament ; and this, 
they said, was turning their glory into shame, by 
confessing their guiltiness where God had made 
them guiltless, and by the fire of his spirit had 
accepted of their services, — was a departing from 
the commandment of God, the practice of the godly 
in former times, and the worthy and laudable 
example of their religious progenitors. Charles 
himself had signed the new bond, though it con- 
tained many clauses altogether repugnant to 
Arminianism, and it was subscribed at Edinburgh 
by Hamilton, Traquair, Marr, Murray, Hadding- 
ton, Lauderdale, Southesk, Napier, Carmichael, 
and all the rest of the lords of secret council. On 
the same day the marquess proclaimed his majesty’s 
pleasure that a free and general assembly should 
be indicted, kept, and liolden at Glasgow on the 
21st of November; and, immediately after this, 
proclamation was made for a parliament to meet at 
Edinburgh upon the 15th of May, 1039. And a 
day or two after these proclamations, the lords of 
the council published an act approving the king’s 
discharge of the Service Book, Book of Canons, 
&c., and requiring all his majesty’s subjects to 
subscribe the Confession of Faith as now offered to 
them. The ministers, several of the municipal 
bodies, aud the people, hastened to make joyful 
acclamations, and to thank his majesty and their 
lordships for putting down those abominations ; 
hut as for subscription to the Confession, they 
would not hear of it. At first some persons offered 
to sign the Confession, but they were deterred by 
their ministers, who represented that all that was 
now done or promised by the king was only done 
to gain time, — that he was preparing wors§ usage 
than ever, and that, withal, it would be perjury for 
such as had taken the covenant to sign the king’s 
confession. 

The marquess, seeing that it would* be im- 
possible to prevent a rupture at Glasgow, ad- 
vised Charles to hasten his warlike preparations. 
The Scottish bishops, though not averse 1 to the 
hastening on of a war of religion, pressed Hamil- 
ton to put off the meeting of the general assembly. 
Themerquess acquainted the king with their desire. 
Charles, in reply, told ’him that he should soon 
receive a particular answer from my Lord of Can- 
terbury to all his propositions touching the assem- 
bly, and then continued ; “ As for the opinions # of 
the clergy to prorogue ftiis assembly, his majesty 
utterly disliked them, for that it would more hurt 
his reputation by not keeping it than their mad 
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acts could prejudice his service; wherefore he 
commanded the marquess to hold the day ; hut (as 
the marquess writ), if he can break them by proving 
nullities in their proceedings, nothing better. 
Lastly, concerning assessors, his majesty likes 
their names, and (as the marquess writ) he must 
no! suffer his majesty to lose his privilege.”* 
In another letter Charles spoke still more openly 
of the scheme he had arranged with Hamilton for 
sowing discord among the members of the assem- 
bly, and defeating their acts by protests. “ Ab 
for the general assembly,” writes the king, 
“ though I can expect no good from it, yet I hope 
you may hinder much of the ill ; first by putting 
divisions amongst them concerning the legality of 
their elections, then by protesting against their 
tumultuary proceedings.” But in the leaders of 
the covenant Charles had to deal with enemies as 
wary or cunning as himself; and by this time, at 
the latest, the Scots were convinced that the ques- 
tions at issue must be settled rather by a cam- 
paign than by an assembly. Notwithstanding the 
wa/laying of the posts, and the carrying of alf 
letters to Secretary Coke, their friends in England 
contrived now and then to send them important 
advices. Oue of these, in relating the warlike 
preparations of Charles, gives an account of the 
sympathy of his English subjects. “There be 
preparation,” says this anonymous correspondent, 
“ for 20,000 men, of swords, guns, &c., 40 pieces 
of ordnance, and 40 carriages. The Earl Marshal 
of England is to go into the north, there to secure 
those parts, where Berwick, Carlisle, and New- 
castle are to he fortified ; hut it is thought they 
will not get 200 men for their 20,000 arms in this 
cause. You will not believe how heartily the 
cause is nigh to succeed amongst the nobility, 
gentry, and commonalty. The nobility have some 
of them laboured to get a society who might pe- 
tition the king for removal of such grievances as 
they labour under, but there cannot be gotten 
above two of the nobility that will join in this 
business ; you may guess who they are :f so as they 
conceive it but folly of themselves to push, whereas 
the rest have declared they will not join in it ; 
but, however, they are resolved not to abide here, 
being indeed under such a light as must suffer ex- 
tinguishment if it abide in this so dampish an air. 
I hear it *the unanimous consent of many leading 
person^, that they h^pe to find an America in 
Scotland ; and all designs foreign receive a stop- 
page until it be seen wherein yours will determine. 
If a liberty can be had with you, there will be hardly 
fount! receipt for those who will thrust themselves 
amongst you, such who are men of eminent rank 
and great estates, and those who, I dare say, will 
spend, a few of them, in the discharge of their or- 
dinary affairs, more money yearly nor [than] is now 
to be spared in the kingdom : I could number forty 
or fifty of them that will ( allot 100,000/. yearly for 
their expense ; many there be of the like sort I 

* Ruuhworlh. 
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know not of, but such as I have spoken with have 
often wished that you be sure in the close of your 
agreement that you make petition that there may 
be free traffic preserved betwixt yourselves Qnd 
the other subjects of the king’s dominions ; you to 
come, drive trade, cohabit with them, and they to 
do the like with you, without any hindrance, as 
subjects of the same government and members of 
the same body ought to do. You, by this manner, 
will get their estates and persons amongst you, 
and they will take none of your gospel away, 
although they communicate with you. Pray con- 
sider of this ; it is of much concernment both to 
yourselves and others here, who cannot expect, 
from any appearance of the least motion thither- 
ward, that there is hope of so much as any relax- 
ation of the course begun, and unhappily brought 
forward in these parts. That you may taste a 
little of our condition, I have Bent you two of your 
own Scots Bibles, your New Testament only, 
wherein they have placed such abominable pictures, 
that horrible impiety stares through them :**thesc 
come forth by public authority ; do you show them 
to such as you think meet ; I send to each of you 
one of them.” This skilful correspondent went 
on to inform the Scots, that Wentworth had made 
large offers of assistance to the king from Ireland, 
— some said an army of 10,000 men, — but he 
doubted the lord deputy’s ability, seeing that that 
kingdom was itself m an unquiet state. The Earl 
of Antrim had been presented to the king as one 
having great power in Ireland, and the leading of 
a strong and numerous sept of the Mac Donnells, 
which were now serving under the Lord of Lorn, 
the son of Argyle; that Lorn was going into Ire- 
land, to make what party he could there, and then 
into the Highlands of Argyle ; and thM shot for 
ordnance had been newly cast, and flat-bottomed 
boats prepared for the landing of men on the coast 
of Scotland. He says, “ Wise men here do think 
that the king is resolved to hold you in all fair 
and promising ways of treaty, until he hath suffi- 
ciently fitted himself by provisions both of arms 
and men, and then you may look for no other lan- 
guage but what comes from the mouth of the 
cannon: be assured, if the king can bring it to this 
pass, he will, hut most likely hh will not be able : 
yet how far rewards, pensions, and the like, may 
prevail, either to separate you amongst yourselves, 
or otherways to hire a foreigner to come upon you 
(if his domestic subjects will not be drawn to it), 
it is hard to say ; good wisdom, therefore, to be 
at a point quickly, whil»t*Gdd preserves union 
amongst you.”* • 

With mingled warnings and threats like these 
continually ringing in their ears, with their sharp 
political sagacity, their confidence in their own 
strength and the king’s weakness, it could hardly 
be expected from the Scots that they should pursue 
a coneiliating or compromising course. Although 
Charles had dismissed the bishops from the offices 
of the state, he had left them in the church ; and 

# Hailes, Memorials. 
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the Covenanters held that episcopacy was incom- 
patible with the existence of liberal institutions 
and the true worship of God, — a sentiment which 
was echoed beyond the Tweed. At the end of 
October the Earl of Rothes, in the name of the 
Covenanters, demanded a warrant for citing the 
bishops to appear as criminals before the general 
assembly at Glasgow. Hamilton replied that the 
law was open for citing all such as were either 
within the kingdom or without ; hut he declined 
giving the warrant, as being a thing without pre- 
cedent ; and it was enough, he said, that he did 
not protect them against trial. Upon this repulse 
the Covenanters addressed themselves to the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, who took upon them to issue 
warrants against the bishops. It would have been 
in vain to look for apostolical poverty, simplicity, 
and purity among these prelates, — some of them, 
we believe, had led rather a free life, — but the 
uncharitablcncss, the whole fury of political and 
religious partisanship, was let loose in the sum- 
mons ; and the bishops were cited as being noto- 
riously guilty of heresy, simony, perjury, incest, 
adultery, fornication, Sabbath-breaking, &c. ; and 
the presbytery ordered all this to be read in the 
Collegiate Church of Edinburgh immediately after 
Communion, and .then to he read in every church 
in Scotland, which was done accordingly, to the 
edification of the people, who believed no crime 
too dark for “ the priests of Baal.”* 

As one of the signs of his returning favour, 
Charles restored the session or term to his good 
town of Edinburgh. Hamilton, having dealt with 
all the lords of the session beforehand, urged them 
to sign the King’s Confession of Faith: two of 
these judges absented themselves, four positively 
refused, but at length nine of the fifteen signed; 
and from that moment they durst hardly walk the 
streets, for fear of being torn to pieces by the 
people. Charles remitted to the marquess the 
minutest instructions as to his deportment at the 
assembly, and perused and revised the opening 
speech which lie was to deliver. Hamilton required 
the king’s advocate to prepare himself to prove 
that episcopacy was according to the lawB of Scot- 
land; but the allocate answered that his con- 
science would not permit any such thing ; that he 
judged cpiscqpacy to he contrary both to the laws 
of Scotland and the laws of the chureh, and also to 
God’s own word ; and thereupon the advocate waB 
“ prevailed upon ” not to attend the general 
assembly at all. On the 17th of November, the 
marquess arrived at -Glasgow in a quiet and peace- 
able manner, none of his train carrying with them 
any prohibited arms. He there found letters and 
sundry protests from the bishops, who implored 
him to keep them secret, and to present them 
seasonably, before they or their cause should suffer 
any wrong from the assembly. The city of Glas- 
gow being fdled and thronged with all sorts of 
people, on the day appointed by the king’s procla- 
mation (the 21st of November, 1638), the general 

• Ruabworth. 


assembly began by listening to a very long sermon 
which occupied the whole forenoon. In the after- 
noon they would have proceeded to the choosing 
of a moderator, but Hamilton, who, as king’s 
commissioner, was Beated upon a chair “raised 
eminent above the rest,” told them that there was 
something to do previously, and that was the 
reading of his commission, that it might he under- 
stood by what authority he sat there. The com- 
mission, in Latin, was accordingly read, and then 
the assembly would have again proceeded to the 
choice of their moderator; but the marquess again 
interrupted them, and desired that his majesty’s 
letter to the general assembly should first he 
read ; and this letter, which bore the date of the 
29th of October, was read accordingly. It was 
very short. Charles told them that he was not 
ignorant that the best of his actions had been mis- 
taken by many of his subjects in his ancient 
kingdom, as*if he had intended innovation in re- 
ligion and laws ; yet, considering it to he the 
special duty of a Christian king to advance God’s 
glory and the true religion, forgetting what was 
past, he had seriously taken into his princely con- 
sideration such particulars as might settle religion 
and satisfy all his good subjects of the sincerity of 
his intentions, and had therefore indicted this pre- 
sent free general assembly, appointing the mar- 
quess to attend the same, to whom he required them 
to give that true and due respect and obedience as 
if he himself were personally present.* When 
this reading was done, Hamilton stood up and 
made his opening speech. He told the assembly 
that the making of long harangues was not suit- 
able cither to his education or profession, — that 
there had been talking enough already, — that it 
was now time for acting. We blush for the un- 
fortunate victim of loyalty, who knew all his 
master’s insincerity, and who had advised or pre- 
scribed part of his conduct, when wc find him 
pursuing his address in the following strain - 
“ For the professions which have been made by 
our sacred sovereign (whom God long preserve 
over us), I am come hither, by his command, to 
make them good to his whole people, whom, to his 
grief, he hath found to have been poisoncU (by 
whom I know not well, but God forgive them) 
with misconceits of his indentions concerning the 
religion professed in this ctmrch and kingdom. 
But, to rectify all such misconceptions of his sub- 
jects, his majesty’s desire is, that, before this as- 
sembly proceed to anything else, his subjects may 
receive an ample and clear satisfaction in »these 
points, wherein his majesty’s gracious intentions 
have been misdoubted or glanced at by the male- 
volent aspects of such as are afraid that his ma- 
jesty’s good subjects should see his clear mind 
through any other glasses or spectacles than those 
they have tempered and |fitted for them. Tln^e 
sinistrous aspersions, dispersed by surmises, ftave 
been especially two. First, as if there had been 
in his majesty, if not some intentions, yet at least 
* Rushworth. 
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some inclination, to give way, if not to alterations, 
yet to some innovations in the religion professed 
m, and established by the laws 6f this church and 
kingdom. I am confident that no man can haT- 
bour or retain any such thought in his breaBt any 
mc/e, when his majesty hath commanded that 
Confession of Faith, which you call the negative, 
to be subscribed by all his subjects whatsoever, 
and hath been graciously pleased to put the execu- 
tion of this, his royal command, in'your own hands. 
The next false, an’d indeed foul and devilish sur- 
mise, wherewith his good subjects have been mis- 
led, is, that nothing promised in his majesty’s last 
most gracious proclamation (though most ungra- 
ciously received) was ever intended to be per- 
formed, nay, not the assembly itself ; but that only 
time was to be gained, till his majesty, by arms, 
might oppress this, his own native kingdom ; than 
which report hell itself could not have raised a 
blacker and falser. For that part which concern- 
eth the report of the intention of not holding the 
assembly, this day and place, as was first pro- 
mised and proclaimed, thanks be to God, con- 
futeth that calumny abundantly; for the other, 
making good what his majesty did promise in his 
last gracious proclamation, his majesty hath com- 
manded me thus to express his heart to all his 
good subjects. He bath seriously# considered all 
the grievances of his subjects, which have been 
presented to him by all and several of their peti- 
tions, remonstrances, and supplications exhibited 
unto himself, his commissioner, and lords of his 
secret council, and hath graciously granted them 
all ; and as he hath already granted as far as could 
be by proclamation, so he doth now desire that 
his subjects may be assured of them by acts of this 
general assembly, and afterwards by acts of par- 
liament respective.”* 

He told them, moreover, that his majesty not 
only desired, but commanded, that everything he 
had promised should first be taken in hand by the 
assembly and enacted, and that afterwards other 
things which his subjects might desire should be 
thought upon ; so that it might be known to God 
and the whole world, and particularly to all his 
good subjects, how careful his majesty was to per- 
form all his gracious promises. The noble mar- 
quess knew that while he was making these solemn 
assertions his masters as preparing gunpowder 
and ball for his good subjects ; and so also knew 
many of those whom he addressed. The assembly 
then proceeded to elect their moderator, but Ha- 
milton Btopped them with a protest, that their act 
should neither prejudice the king’s prerogative 
nor the laws of the kingdom, nor bar the king from 
taking legal exceptions against the person elected 
or the irregularity of his election. After this delay 
they chose Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, in Fife, who in many essentials was the 
J<3r Knox of the day.** Hamilton would here 
have read his declinator or protest against their 
authority, but they proceeded to the election of a 
* Rushworth, 


clerk -register. The person chosen was Archibald 
Johnston, clerk of their Tables at Edinburgh. 
Hamilton protested against his election, but the 
assembly adhered to their choice ; and Johnston, 
after making a short speech, declaring that he was 
unworthy of the charge, yet would not be wanting 
to do his best for “ the defence of the prerogative 
of the Son of God,” began to perform the duties 
of clerk. On the following day Hamilton entered 
a fresh protest against the return of lay elders to 
the assembly. Charles had reflected deeply upon 
the jealousies likely to arise between laymen and 
clergy ; and, as lay elders, who, at the Reformation, 
had attended all general assemblies, had been 
displaced by his father, he thought to make their 
election on the present occasion appear like an 
innovation. But the Lords of the Tables, who 
had organised this mighty resistance, were resolved 
not to trust entirely to the spirit and courage of the 
preachers ; and, besides, they were not very anxious 
that the tyranny of the presbytery should be^ sub- 
stituted for the tyranny of episcopacy. They had, 
therefore, taken care to preserve that part of the 
original constitution of the reformed nationul 
church, by which the laity were associated witli 
the clergy in its government. Hereupon the proc- 
tor, or commissioner for the bishops, declined the 
jurisdiction of the assembly, as not being a purely 
ecclesiastical body. Regardless of this declinator, 
the assembly proceeded to open their accusation, 
the moderator Henderson, in a short speech, de- 
ploring the obstinacy of the bishops* hearts, who 
had betrayed no sign of remorse and sorrow for 
their wicked courses* Hamilton, after insisting 
on the reading of their protest, called the charges 
a libel against the bishops, an infamous and scur- 
rilous libel. On this, one of the clerks of session 
thundered out a verbal protestation that they would 
pursue these charges against the bishops so long 
as they had lives and fortunes. Thereupon Ha- 
milton protested in his turn, and discharged the 
bishops* proctor from giving appearance for the 
bishops before the assembly ; and, finding the 
utter impossibility of shielding those prelates from 
the prosecution, he determined to dissolve the 
assembly on the very next day. In the course of 
this same day he wrote a memorable letter to the 
king, cursing his country for its non-compliance 
with his majesty’s will. The sincerity of Hamilton 
has been called in question, but we think*upon in- 
sufficient grounds. The fact is, he was afterwards 
hated and calumniated by the royalists, who thought 
that he had done too little ;*-and he was hunted to 
the scaffold by the parliamentarians and the Pres- 
byterians, who felt that he had done too much. 

“ Most sacred Sovereign,” says the marquess, 
“ when I consider the many great an4 most extra- 
ordinary favours which your majesty hath been 
pleased to confer upon me, if you were not my 
sovereign, gratitude would oblige me to labour 
faithfully, and that to the uttermost of tny power, 
to manifest my thankfulness. Yet so unfortunate 
have I been in this unlucky country, that, though I 
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did prefer your service before all worldly consider- 
ations, nay, even strained my conscience in some 
points, by subscribing the negative confession, 
yet all hath been to small purpose; for I have 
missed my end in not being able to make your 
majesty as considerable a party as will be able to 
curb the insolency of this rebellious nation, with- 
out assistance from England, and greater charge to 
your majesty than this miserable country is worth. 
As I shall answer to God at the last day, I have 
done my best, though the success has proven so 
bad as I think myself of all men living most mise- 
rable, in finding that I have been so useless a ser- 
vant to him to whom I owe so much. And, seeing 
this may perhaps be the last letter that ever I shall 
have the happiness to write to your majesty, I 
shall, therefore, in it discharge my duty so far as 
freely to express my thoughts in. such things as I 
do conceive concerneth your service. And because 
I will be sure that it should not miscarry, I have 
sent it by this faithful servant of your majesty’s, 
whom I have found to be so tiusty as lie may be 
employed by you, even to go against his nearest 
triends and dearest kindred. Upon the whole 
matter your majesty has been grossly abused by 
my lords of the clergy, by bringing in those things 
in this church not in the ordinary and legal way. 
l (1 or the truth is, this action of theirs is not justi- 
fiable by the laws of this kingdom; their pride 
was great, but their folly greater ; for, if they had 
gone right about this work, nothing was more easy 
than to have effected what was aimed at. As for 
the persons of the men, it will prove of small use 
to have them characterised out by me, their condi- 
tion being such as they cannot be too much pitied ; 
yet, lest I should lay upon them a heavier impu- 
tation, by saying nothing, than I intend, therefore 
I shall crave leave to say this much. It will he 
found that some of them have not been of the best 
lives, as St. Andrew’s, Brechin, Argyle, Aber- 
deen ; too many of them inclined to simony ; yet, 
fur my Lord of Ross, the most hated of all, and 
generally by all, there are few personal faults laid 
to his charge, more than ambition, which I cannot 
account a fault, so it be in lawful things. But, 
Sir, to leave tliein^ and come to those whom I con- 
ccmvc it is more necessary you should know, your 
officers and counsellors, of whom I shall write 
without spleen or favour, as I shall answer to Him 
at the last day to whom I must give an account 
(1 know not how soon) of all my actions.” He 
then proceeds to, draw characters of these officers 
and counsellors, which are not without point. The 
Lord Treasurer Tfaquair is set down as having 
great ambition and a labouring after popularity, 
which had prejudiced his majesty’s service. My 
Lord Privy Seal Roxburgh, who had been so well 
known to his majesty’s father, of blessed memory , 
bad declared himself for episcopal government; 
but Hamilton likes not his limitations; yet the 
king, he observes, must make use of him, for he 
was a powerful man in the country. The Mar- 
quess of Huntley was much misliked, “ traduced 


not only to be popishly inclined, but even a direct 
Roman Catholic ; nay, they spared not to tax him 
with personal faults:” “but howsoever,” con- 
tinues Hamilton, “ this I am sure of, since my 
coming here, he hath proved a faithful servant to 
you ; and I am confident will he of greater *se, 
when your majesty shall take arms in your hand.” 
The Earl of Argyle, whom Charles had recently 
offended in a wilful and absurd manner, was the 
only man cried up in Scotland as a true patriot, a 
loyal subject, a faithful counsellor, and, above all, 
rightly set fo^the preservation of the purity of )e- 
ligion. With a correct estimate of Argyle’s cha- 
racter and means, Hamilton goes on to say, “ lie 
must be well looked to ; for it fears me he will 
prove the dangerousest man in this state : he is so far 
from favouring episcopal government, that, with 
all his soul, he wishes it totally abolished.” The 
Earl of Perth was taxed with being a Roman Ca- 
tholic, but Hamilton declares that lie had a loyal 
heart, and was no great politician, nor of much 
power out of the Highlands, but, as he might con- 
tribute to the curbing of Argyle, he ought to be 
encouraged. Tullibardmc he took to be honest, a 
man of abilities, and a true hater of Argyle. The 
Earls of Wigtonand Kmghorn were gone clearly 
the wrong way: Haddington had too much the 
humour of the times, but lie had sworn to Hamil- 
ton that he would fight for the king, and never ask 
what his quarrel was ; yet Hamilton greatly feared 
that few of Ins friends would go along with him in 
the quarrel in defence of episcopacy. Lauderdale 
was a man of no great power, but truly honest and 
most rightly set. Southesk had shown himself 
forwardly stout: he was a man of great power, 
rich, and had been extremely beloved; but was 
now as much hated by all the Scots. Therefore 
lie deserved his majesty’s favour ; and Hamilton, 
who had studied at court, thought that none would 
be fitter to be made Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 
Kinnoul, Finlater, Linlithgow, and Dalzell were 
true, but not very powerful ; “ and, as lor the 
rest of the council,” continues Hamilton, “ they 
are either of no power to serve you, or totally set 
the Covenanters’ way Now, for the Cove- 

nanters, I shall only say this in general^— they 
may all be placed in one roll as they now stand. 
But certainly, Sir, those that have both broached 
the business, and still hcl^ it aloft, arc # Rothes, 
Balmerino, Lindsay, Lothian, Lomloun, Yester, 
Cranston. There ure many others as forward in 
show ; amongst whom none more vainlyjoolidi 
than Montrose.* But the above-mentioned are 
the main contrivers. The gentry, burghs, and 
ministers have their ringleaders too. It will be 
too long to set down all their names. Those who 
I conceive to be most inclined, the clerk-register 
(who is a faithful servant to the crown), if I mis- 
carry, will give you information of them ; yet, 1 
fear him, poor man, mor# than myself. But ttey 

• In reading this expression we are to remember Ilamillou's own 
character, which was reserved and se^ ere, autl altogether opposite to 
that of the fiery, impetuous Montrose, 
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are obvious and known to all. This is all that I 
will say concerning the persons of the men in this 
kingdom; wishing, Sir, in my heart, those whom 
I misdoubt, I may be deceived by their future car- 
riage ; and that their loyalty may appear, which 
wili blot out of your majesty’s memory what my 
duty and fidelity to you has caused me to write 
thus of them. It is more than probable that these 
people have somewhat else in their thoughts than 
religion. But that must serve for a cloak to re- 
bellion, r wherein for a time they may prevail ; but, 
to make them miserable, and to bring them again 
to a dutiful obedience, I am confident your ma- 
jesty will not find it a work of long time, nor of 
great difficulty, as they have foolishly fancied to 
tnemselves. The way to effect which, in my opi- 
nion, is briefly thus. Their greatest strength con- 
sists in the burghs ; and their being is by trade ; 
whereof a few ships of your majesty’s, well dis- 
posed, will easily bar them. Their chiefest trade 
is in the eastern seas and to Holland, with coal 
and salt, and importing of victual, and other com- 
modities from thence ; whereof if they he but one 
year stopped, an age cannot recover them ; yet so 
blinded they are, that this they will not see. This 
alone, without farther charge to your mfgesty, your 
frontiers being well guarded, will work your end. 
This care should be taken, that when particular 
burghs can be made sensible of their past errors, 
and willing to return to their allegiance, they be 
not only then not barred from trade, but received 
into your majesty’s favour and protection.” 1 * He pro- 
ceeds to tell the king that this would certainly so ir- 
ritate the Covenanters, that all those who stood for 
his majesty would be in great and imminent danger ; 
but this he thought might he provided for, at least 
in the north, by appointing the Marquess of Hunt- 
ley his majesty’s lieutenant there, with full power 
to raise as many troops as he should think fit. 
Sputh of the Forth the danger would be still 
greater ; but there also the king might appoint his 
lieutenant with the same powers of raising troops 
and carrying on war. H e observes that the presence 
of a commissioner or lord deputy in Scotland was 
indispensable ; “ where,” he continues, “ you will 
find a man T cannot possibly say, unless your ma- 
jesty send the Duke of Lennox : as for the Mar- 
quess of Huntley, certainly he may be trusted by 
you, but. whether fitly /at no, I cannot say. If I 
keep my life (though next hell I hate this place), 
if you think me worthy of employment, I shp.ll not 
weary ti,ll the government be again set right ; and 
then I will forswear this country. As for your 

• Hamilton gives the king his notions a# to the best method of ma- 
naging this blockade ; — *' In my opinion, your sliipMwuuld be best 
ordered thuB — eight or ten to lie in tlw Firtn. There should be some 
three or four plying to and again betwixt the Firth oud Aberdeen, so 
long as the season of the year will permit them to keep the seas j 
and when they are not longer able they may retire into the Firth, 
in which there are soveral rdaces in which they may ride in all 
weathers. Those ships which he in the Irish seas will be sufficient 
to Wr all trade on the west of Scotland. The futingest places are 
between Arrau and the coast of Galloway. When the weather is 
foul there is an excellent road in Galloway called Lochyen, and 
another in Arran, called Lamlasb, or the Holy island, where they 
may ride in safety. That is all 1 shall eay concerning the barring 
them of trade.” * 


majesty’s castle of Edinburgh, it was a most 
shameful thing it should have been so neglected. 
I cannot promise that it shall be defended, yet I 
hope that they shall not take it but by an hostile 
act. Some few men I have stolen in, but, as yet, 
cannot get one musket put there, nor one yard of 
match. I have trusted, for a time, the same man 
that was in it, and perhaps your majesty will think 
this strange that I have done so ; yet necessity 
forced me to it. For thither Ruthven would not 
go without arms and ammunition ; and, indeed, he 
is not to be blamed therefore : but, Sir, I have 
that in working, that, if l can accomplish, may, 
for a time, secure that place. And for my trusting 
that man, I can only say this, that if he deceive 
me, we were in no worse condition than when it 
was in Lord Marr’s hands ; safe only for the giving 
him 2000/., which, if lost by the default of him 
whom I have trusted, your majesty shall not he 
burdened by the payment of this money, for I de- 
serve to lose it for my confidence. He is no Cove- 
nanter, and bath solemnly sworn to me to lose bis 
life before be quit it. As for Dunbritton [Dunbar- 
ton], the way is easy to put as many men there ns 
you please, with victual and ammunition ; from 
Ireland they must come, and at the castle they must 
land : one hundred men will be sufficient, provided 
with ammunition and victual for three months ; 
and the sooner this be done the better. Thus, Sir, 
your majesty hath the humble opinion of what 1 
conceive of the affairs of the kingdom. What 1 
have said I humbly submit to your majesty. I 
have now only this one suit to r your majesty, that 
if my sons live they may be bred in England, and 
made happy by service in the court; and if they 
prove not loyal to the crown, my curse be on 
them. I wish my daughters be nevermarried in 
Scotland. I humbly recommend my brother to 
your favour.*” 

The morning after writing this very un-Scottish 
letter to the king, Hamilton summoned the lords 
of the council and told them, with very little pe- 
riphrasis, that he was necessitated to dissolve 
the assembly, and then tried bard to make them 
all concur with him as to the necessity. The 
Earl of Argyle asked if he; the lord com- 
missioner, was to desire the Scottish council’s 
approbation of what he intended, or not? The 
marquess replied that his instructions from his 
master were clear and positive, and therefore it 
was not in his power to permit any debate as to 
what he should do or not do, but he only desired 
their concurrence and advice*’ as to the manner of 
doing it. After two hourg of discourse, which eli- 
cited no clear advice from any member of the 
council, he proceeded to the church where the 
assembly sat. There he remained for some time a 
silent witness of their debates; but when they 
were about to put it to the vote, whether that 
assembly was not free and perfect, notwithstanding 
the bishops* protest, knowing well how the vote 
would run, he suddenly rose up, and, in a speech 

* Hurdwicke State Papers, 
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of great length and considerable eloquence — not 
wholly destitute of home-truths — in his majesty’s 
name, dissolved them, and forbade their further 
pncecdings, under pain of treason. Henderson, 
the moderator, and the Earl of Rothes, told him 
that they were sorry he was going to leave them, 
but their consciences bore them witness they had 
done nothing amiss, and therefore they would not 
desert the work of God ; albeit, “ in its due line 
and subordination they acknowledged their duty of 
obedicucc to the king.” Hamilton then hastened 
back to the council. The Earl of Argyle told him 
in plain language that he would take the covenant 
and recognise the assembly ; but most of the coun- 
cil pretended to be satisfied with the conduct of 
the marquess ; and yet he durst not offer to their 
signature the proclamation for dissolving the 
assembly, for fear of a refusal, “ not having tried 
them all in it beforehand.” The next morning, 
however, he got them all to sign it, except Argyle, 
and then sent it to he read at the market-cross at 
Glasgow. But again the Covenanters were ready 
with their protest, which was read and affixed im- 
mediately after it. “ The Protestation of the ge- 
neral assembly of the church of Scotland,” as the 
document was called, stated that his grace, his 
sacred majesty’s commissioner, had never allowed 
any freedom to the assembly, competent to it, to 
the word of God, to the acts and practice of this 
church, or to his majesty’s summons; but had 
laboured to restrain the same by protesting against 
all the acts made therein, and against the constitu- 
tion thereof by such members as by all law, reason, 
and custom had ever been admitted to their free 
assemblies. After a deal of assertion and reason- 
ing of the same kind, the protesters declared that if 
the commissioner, his grace, should depart and 
leave this church and kingdom in the present dis- 
order, it was both lawful and necessary, notwith- 
standing his dissolution, for the assembly to continue 
to sit till they had tried, judged, and censured all 
b) gone evils; that, accordingly, they would con- 
tinue to sit; and that their assembly was and 
should be esteemed and obeyed as a most lawful, 
lull, and free general assembly of the kingdom, 
and that all acts, sentences, censures, &c., passed 
by it should he obeyed by all the subjects of the 
kingdom, and all the members of the true church. 

Hamilton how urged ftie king to complete his 
preparations. Laud, however, in a letter, dated the 
1th of December, told him that “ the jealousies of 
giving the Covenanters umbrage too soon had 
made preparations qp 4atc,” but that he, the arch- 
bishop, had called, and was daily calling upon his 
majesty to make more haste. Laud was furious 
against the assembly. “ Never,” he says, “ were 
there more gross absurdities, nor half so many, in 
so short a time committed in any public meeting ; 
and, for a national assembly, never did the church 
of ChriBt sec the like.” After thanking his grace 
for the care he had taken of the persons of two 
bishops whom he had secretly conveyed to Hamil- 
ton Castle, and condoling with him on his own 


great peril from the inexpressible fury of the Scot- 
tish people, Laud adds, “ But I trust in God he 
will preserve you, and by your great patience, 
wisdom, and industry, set his majesty’s affairs in 
a right posture once again; which, if I might live 
to see, I would be glad to sing my Nunc Vi - 
mittis.”* 

Meanwhile the assembly continued its prosecu- 
tion of the bishops. Upon the departure of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Argyle openly declared him- 
self their head, and sat constantly with them in 
the assembly, not as a member, but as their chief 
director. In brief time they condemned all the 
Arminian tenets whatsoever, — declared episcopal 
government to be abolished for ever, — and passed 
many other acts of equally sweeping character. 
Not satisfied with merely depriving the bishops, 
they excommunicated the greater part of them, 
together with the few preachers that adhered to 
them, and all their fautors or abettors. The down- 
fall of episcopacy, in a political sense, was ac- 
ceptable to every patriot in Scotland, for Charles 
and his father had contrived to centre nearly the 
whole power of the parliament in the bishops. 
For example, eight of them were what were called 
Lords of the Articles, having power to choose 
eight of the nobility whom they knew to he most 
“ addicted to his majesty,” and these sixteen had 
the power of choosing all the rest, so that all 
depended upon the bishops as the bishops de- 
pended upon the king.f It was on this ground, 
perhaps, more than upon any other, that the 
nobility made their decided stand against prelacy. 
In spite of Hamilton’s real or affected dread of 
assassination, the Covenanters quietly allowed him 
to return to England, whither he went to direct the 
hostile preparations against them. Charles thun- 
dered out fresh proclamations, annulling all the 
proceedings of the assembly, which were met, as 
usual, by counter-protests. Nor were the Cove- 
nanters slower than the king in tlieir military pre- 
parations. As early as the month of July they 
had made a magazine of pikes, halberts, and 
muskets. Early in December it was known that 
one Barnes, a merchant ol Edinburgh, had brought 
some 6000 muskets out of Holland : tht* ship 
which carried these arms was stopped by the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces; but* the King 
of France, the loving brothdP o£ CharlesVqueen, 
got the vessel freed and sent to a French port, as 
if the muskets were for his owii use, and, from the 
French port, ship and arms were forwarded to 
Leith. “ It is strange,” says the reporter of these 
facts, “ if his majesty of France, or any prince, 
should further the arming of subjects against their 
prince.”* But, if strange, it was not rare, and 
Cardinal Richelieu, who felt like a spider every 
line or thread of the political web woven over 

* Huslvworth.— In hia letter Laud says, quaintly, that Mr. Alex- 
ander Henderson, “ who went all tlug while tor u quiet ami u oil-spi- 
rited man, hath showed himself a/raost violeut aud passionate man, 
and a moderator without moderation." 

f Lord Hailei, Memorial*. 

X Hailes. 
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Europe, had strong reasons for finding Charles 
employment at home. It is indeed proved that, 
from a very early stage of these troubles, he 
cautiously but eagerly offered some of the Scots 
assistance. But their best strength was in the 
zetfl of their own preachers and the steady deter- 
mination of their own hearts, which would have 
been most noble and glorious but for the admixture 
of fanaticism and intolerance, and no small propor- 
tion of cant and hypocrisy. The artillery of the 
kirk was louder than that of armies. One minister 
of repute declared that all Scotsmen who had not 
' subscribed the covenant were atheists ; another in 
his sermon wished that he and all the bishops 
were at sea together in a rotten boat, for he could 
be content to lose his own life so that the priests 
of Baal should perish ; another preached that, as 
their author, God, was never diverted from his 
chosen people until the seven sons of Saul were 
hanged up before the Lord in Gideon, so the 
wrath of God would never depart from the Scots 
till their twice seven bishops were hanged up 
before the Lord there ; another declared that the 
bloodiest and sharpest war was to be endured 
rather than the least error in doctrine and dis- 
cipline. They refused the communion to such as 
had not subscribed their covenant, nor would they 
permit baptism to be administered by any but 
ministerrof their own body. At the same time 
the, supreme Table, or committee in Edinburgh, 
issued its instructions to the provincial Tables and 
presbyteries, all so thoroughly organized that the 
business was transacted witl/more than the re- 
gularity of an old government ; every man of an 
age to bear arms was taught the use of them, 
drilled, and trained to the duties of a soldier; the 
Scottish officers, whom poverty or love of adven- 
ture, or the religious enthusiasm, had carried 
abroad to fight fur the Dutch, for the Protestants 
of Germany, for the glorious Swede — the men who 
had grown grey in arms, who had witnessed and 
contributed to the dazzling victories of the Lion of 
the North — hastened back to their native hills and 
gave all the weight of their military experience to 
the popular party. The article in which Scotland 
had ever been most deficient was money ; but on 
the present occasion, excited by their preachers, 
the citizeps of Edinburgh and other towns gave in 
voluntary donations the nobility in many in- 
stances sent tbeii 1 plate to be coined ; the mer- 
chants settled in foreign countries, particularly in 
France and Holland, remitted specie, or ammifni- 
tion, or arms. The worldly wise among them 
suggested that’ aid might be obtained from the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, — from the kings of 
France and Spain; but the preachers and the 
godly declared that it would be refusing the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and leaning to the broken reed 
of Egypt, to accept assistance from heretics and 
B«Jman Catholics. StiK, however, some of the 
leaders thought that some French money would do 
no harm to the cause, and it was Becretly arranged 
with Richelieu that the French ambassador at 


London should pay 100,000 crowns to General^ 
Leslie, whom they had appointed their commander- 
in-chief. 

a.d. 1639. — And in what state were the finances 
and the other means of the king? We arc told 
very clearly by the Earl of Northumberland, in a 
letter addressed to Wentworth, and dated in the 
month of January : — “ I assure your lordship, to 
my understanding, with Borrow I speak it, we are 
altogether in as ill a posture to invade others or to 
defend ourselves as we were a twelvemonth since, 
which is more than any man can imagine that is 
not an eye-witness of it. The discontents here at 
home do rather increase than lessen, there being 
no course taken to give any kind of satisfaction. 
The king’s coffers were never emptier than at this 
time, and to us that have the honour to be near 
about him, no way is yet known how he will find 
means either to maintain or begin a war without 
the help of his people. ... In a word, I fear the 
ways we run will not prevent the evils that threaten 
us.*” Cottington before this had told Wentworth — 

“ We are almost certain it will come to a war, and 
that a defensive one on our side, and how wc shall 
defend ourselves without money is not under my 
cap. My lord, assure yourself they do believe 
they shall make a conquest of us, and that an easy 
one; they speak loud, yea, even they that arc 
here, and do despise us beyond measure. No 
course is taken for levying of money, the king will 
not hear of a parliament, and he is told by a com- 
mittee of learned men that there is no other way.” 
By the beginning of the year Charles had named 
his captains and general-officers, had issued orders 
to the lords-lieutcnantsto muster the trained bands 
of their several counties, had borrowed money 
from all that would lend, bad suspended the pay- 
ment of all pensions and allowances. On the 
15th of February lie addressed a letter to the 
nobility, telling them that the late disorders in 
Scotland, begun upon pretence of religion, but 
laised by factious spirits and fomented by some 
few treacherous, ill-affected persons, whose aim 
wag, by troubling the peace of that kingdom, to 
work their own particular ends and shake off all 
monarchical government, was now grown to such 
a height that he had reason to take into his con- 
sideration the defence and safety of his kingdom of 
England; that therefore, upon consultation with 
his privy council (he did not even name a parlia- 
ment), he had resolved to repair in his own royal 
person to the northern parts of this his kingdom, 
to resist any invasion that .might happen. After 
mentioning the directions h<? had given for the 
levying of a considerable army to attend him in 
Jhis expedition, he added, “ And withal [we] 
hereby do require you to attend our royal person 
and standard at our city of York, on the 1st day of 
April next ensuing, with such equipage and such 
forces as your birth, honour, and interest in the 
commonalty doth oblige you to, &c. And we do, 
and have reason to expect from you a performance 

• Strafford Letter*, 
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ereof, and these our letters shall be as sufficient 
and effectual n warrant and discharge unto you to 
put yourself and such as shall attend you* into 
arras and order as aforesaid, as if you were 
authorized thereunto ujider our great seal of Eng- 
land.”* He made »» attempt through the agency 
of Colonel Gage to procure u foreign army of 6000 
foot and 400 horse from the archduke, in return 
for which he engaged to permit the raising an- 
nually in Ireland recruits for the armies of Spain ; 
but this negotiation failed because the archduke 
could not spare so many disciplined troops. He 
called upon the judges and lawyers! and servants 
of the crown to contribute to the expenses of the 
war out of their salaries ; and he required from 
many of the gentry payments to excuse their per- 
sonal attendance in the campaign. The clergy of 
the establishment were tolerably liberal, — in some 
places exceedingly so, — J for they considered the 
war, which some irreverently called a war about 
lawn sleeves, a holy war ; and they felt that it in- 
volved the not unimportant question, whether they 
or the Puritans should hold the livings and the 
supremacy of England. The name of every clergy- 
man who refused or was unable to contribute was 
especially certified and returned to Archbishop 
Laud. And while Laud and the king called upon 
the clergy and all good Protestants, the queen 
called upon all the English Catholics. “ We,” 
said Henrietta Maria, in a sort of public proclama- 
tion to those of her religion, m which the regal 
style was assumed in all its foims, “ have so good 
a belief in the loyalty and affection of his majesty’s 
Catholic subjects as we doubt not but upon this 
occasion that hath called his majesty into the 
northern parts, for the defence of his honour and 
dominions, they will express themselves so af- 
fected as we have alw ays represented them to liis 
majesty. So in this common consent, which hath 
appeared in the nobility, judges, gentry, and others, 
to forward his majesty's service by their* persons 
and estates, wc have made no difficulty to answer 
for the same correspondency in his Catholic sub- 
jects as Catholics, notwithstanding they all had 
already concurred to this Ilia majesty’s service, 
according to the qualities whereof they are, when 
others of the same quality were called upon ; for 
wc believe that it became us, who have been so 
often interested in the solicitation of their benefits, 

* Hush worth. 

t Tlie contribution of Che doctors of civil law at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, us ap|u»ure<l by several notes under Sir John Lninhe’s own 
hand, found uniong M* writings, amounted to 671/. 13s. 4<h paid in. 

t The eleigy jU lledford Mere louud to be *’ willing to contribute 
as much as was propounded^ *Thn poorest that Rate anything at all 
gave no less than 3s. I0rf. m the pound, without deducting of tenths : 
tin* must gave 4#,, some &s„ some 6s. in tbe pound.” “ i doubt not," 
says f)r. John Iretehlington. who communicates this intelligence to 
8»r John JLsmbe, “butjth* clorgy of Kugiand will tench the mi- 
nisters of Scotland .duty and obedience; and if their laity will be 
Inughfc'tha iHto ’hy ours, his majesty, f hopfe, willbavoa royal and 
jo\ lul , progress, jotp Scotland, which God grant.’' The worthy Doc- 
tor, however, did not neglect this occasion of pressing ibr his own 
advancement In thb ( church, and that also of his oift. acquaint- 
ance arid yoiy good, friend Dr. JMicklethwuit, if it might please God 
that he rriigni. be better accommodated. ” ’No parsonage of Eng- 
land,” be lays, " could lit me better . titan Sandy ; it i» of good value, 
it woigd drew me out of this corner, where my stirring for church 
fl^htr thakes me lee** acceptable with some great Itunils,”— Ha* A- 
worth. > k , 

yol. hi; 


j to show ourselves now in the persuasion of their 
* gratitudes. ... We have thought fit (to the end 
that this our. desire may be the more public and 
the more authorized) hereby to give you commis- 
sion and direction to distribute copies under your 
hand of this testification thereof unto those t^at 
have met in London by our direction about this 
business, and unto the several collectors of every 
county. And as we presume the sum they will 
raise will not he unworthy our presenting to the 
king, so shall w^e be very sensible of it, as a parti- 
cular respect to ourselves, and will endeavour, in 
the most efficacious manner we can, to improve 
the merit of it, and to remove any apprehension of 
prejudices that any (.who shall employ themselves 
towards the success of this business) may conceive 
by this ; and be assured that we will secure them 
from all such objected inconveniences. And we 
are very confident that this our first recommend- 
ation will be so complied withal as may not only 
afford us particular satisfaction, hut also facilita- 
tion towards their own advantages.”* How soon 
this circular was known to the Puritans does not 
appear, but it was probably discovered by them 
immediately. Nothiug could be more calculated 
to increase their indignation and fury, and their 
old jealousies of the queen. Wc have already 
shown how the religious intolerance of the Puritans 
prevented the Catholics from becoming*; patriots. 
The latter were exceedingly well inclined to assist 
the king against the Spots, and, disregarding the 
danger thgy thereby incurred, they held a public 
meeting in London for the purpose of recom- 
mending all their brethren to subscribe. The 
pope's nuncio presided at this meeting, and thus 
more than ever gave a papistical character to the 
war. 

Charles, though himself a horn Scot, seems to 
have thought it would be no difficult matter to 
revive those national jealousies and animosities 
which, for so many centuries, had kept the coun- 
tries njtiir the borders wcLwith blood : but he was 
mistaken, — the religious feeling triumphed over 
the national one ; and every Englishman that dis- 
liked Laud and Arminianism looked upon every 
Covcnantef as a friend, as a. brother confessor, us 
a brother in Christ. In vain were royal procla- 
mations issued to show that the Scots were 
tiaitors, rebels, — that their object was'to uproot 
monarchy, — to insult, invaSt^^d plunder the 
good and plentiful land of England. The secret 
correspondence established between tbe Covenant- 
ers and the English patriots became closfer and 
more active than ever : the Scots had friends and 
agents in London, in all the counties, in the army, 
and in4;he very court; their counter proclamations 
were circulated throughout England; their pro- 
ceedings in the general assembly, in council, and 
in the field, were all reported in the minutest de- 
tail to patient and sympathising auditors. f Tjj^e 

* Hushworth. 

t " Their remonstrance*, declarations, and pamphlets were dis- 
persed, und their emissaries aud agent* insinuated into the company 
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silenced ministers — silent no longer — proclaimed 
that the Scots had begun the good fight ; and that 
it was the duty of every English subject that loved 
liberty and the true religion, to make common 
cause with them, instead of opposiug them. Nor 
wete Charles’s endeavours to sow dissensions 
among the Scottish nobles who had taken the 
covenant attended with much more success. Even 
English gold lost its value in their eyes when put 
in the scale with religion ; and it must be remem- 
bered Charles had not much gold to give. We 
possess many remarkable papers, both of a public 
and private nature, in which the Presbyterian 
ministers exhort the nobility to firmness and una- 
nimity, and the nobles exhort one another to con- 
stancy in this great cause ; but, perhaps, though 
many of them are written with extraordinary power 
and eloquence, none is more remarkable than the 
exhortatory letter from the Laird of Wariston to 
Lord Johnston. It appears that the Lord Johnston 
had been somewhat lukewarm in the cause, — had 
shunned “ either to meat or meal” with the Cove- 
nanters after frequent invitations ; and it was ap- 
prehended that, as he was going to court, he might 
lie won upon to swear to the king’s confession of 
faith. “ If,” says Wariston, “you take this oath, 
then you renounce the covenant with God ; you 
draw dtjwn his vengeance visibly upon you, your 
house and your name, good fame, yourself, and 
your posterity, with that stigmatizing blot and 
blunder of a traitor to your religion, the kirk, the 
liberty and freedom of this kingdom ; you will he 
infamous in all stories, and contemned both at home 
and abroad, whereof I am very confident you abhor 
the very thought worse nor [than] death. Mistake 
not my forewarning you of these consequences, as if 
I believed your lordship would fall m them, for I 
protest I am not capable, as yet, of such an ima- 
gination : but you know my licence and liberty to 
he free, in tins business, with all I love and 
respect ; and therefore I would seriously, from the 
earnest desire of my heart to your welfare and 
good name, advise your lordship not to make this 
voyage, in this way, after such dryness with the 
lords, and such suspicions amongst {he people. 
But if really your lordship’s particular enforceth 
you, then rather do nobly, us my noble Lord of 
MoiltroseJias done ; who, having received a letter 
from the king himt^if to go up with diligence to 
his court, converted some of the nobility, showed 
unto them both his particular affairs and the king’s 
command, and that according to his covenant of 
following the common resolution, and eschewing 
all appearances of divisive motion, nobly hath 
resolved to fullow their counsel, and has gone home 
to his own house, and will not go to court at all. 

I do faithfully counsel you, and really 

forewarn you, as in the presence of the great God, 

of »J1 who wer« in any wny rlisconhmled or galled at the proceedings 
o^the state of England. The pfntlemen who had been imprisoned 
for the loan, or distnunod for the ship-money, or otherwise disobliged, 
had applications made to them fiom the Covenanters, and secretly 
favoured aud assisted their dea^m. ; bo did many others, especially 
those inclined to the Presbyterian government, or whom the public 
proceedings had anywise distasted "—-IV hit dock. 
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before whom your lordship and I will both answer, 
that, as you love your own soul, your name, your 
state, your country and religion, you neither by 
word, oath, nor writ undertake either to assist the 
king in this his course against your fellow Cove- 
nanters, whom, by your solemn oath, you are 
obliged to maintain ; or else to lie by, and not to 
assist them in the defence of their religion and 
liberty against foreign and intestine invasion, 
which you arc bound before God to do, and entered 
in ; and if you do either by commission or omis- 
sion (which are alike before God and in the Cove- 
nant) thus prejudice yourself, remember a true 
and faithful, albeit a plain and outspoken friend 
forewarned and foretold your lordship that Christ 
will he seen to crush and trample under his foot 
more visibly those that thus betray him nor [than] 
these that a\c have opposed him, especially seeing 
that their desertion gives courage, life, being, and 
rejuvatiou ; and that you will find it so, in your 
own sensible experience, here and hereafter, when 
even this forewarning of you shall stand up in 
judgment betwixt you and me, as the discharge of 
my duty of a trusty friend, and as the aggravation 
of your conviction. My lord, again let me say, be 
not offended with this my freedom on the one part, 
seeing I am really engaged by oft answering for 
you, as 1 will yet continue, till you break under, 
and so break my credit with them; so, on ihe 
other, let them not deceive you cither with pre- 
tence of reason ; for I, who am the weakest of the 
thousands of Israel, offer me, upon my head, to 
justify, in writ or print, all our proceedings in 
assembly and parliament, from the principles of 
our late, our old acts of parliament, from the 
records of parliament, from all processes of parlia- 
ment, in all our historians, from the hooks of 
council, assembly, and session, which are all the 
best warrants of our actions in this kingdom, if 
either in writ or print they will set down their 
objections. Your lordship knows 1 am no brag- 
gadocio And albeit all the lords of Fife, 

Lothian, and the West, would concur in defection 
with these in the North and the South, I make 
not question but the great God, the patron of this 
work, will trample them down, ipid erect over their 
bellies the trophies of his victory. God has said 
it, and lie will perform it. Antichrist shall fall, 
and Christ rise ; none shall hold the Arne up or the 
other down. It shall be seen, even it shall be 
seen in this world, that the Lord will fight for his 
people, and rather work miracles before he desert 
them, and suffer his work to he destroyed. Neither 
let us* bo deceived with vain brags of English faces 
— we saw what they were before; they will not 
really ever be so great again ; and albeit they were, 
took not God both heart and hand from them V 
Neither he deluded with their suggestions, that 
this nobleman will fall away, and that man will 
turn unto the king; that has been aye their policy, 
to draw the party himself away. In the mean time, 
let every one of us be sure of himself, and warn 
and eucourage one another ; and God, who knit 
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our hearts and our hands together, will he found 
to keep the knot he fastened with his own hand. 
Neither be deceived with great hopes there ; non 
hhhenl , neither is this a time for giving. They 
may well love the treason, they will never love the 
traitor, hut even in their own hearts they will 
abhor, unrespect, contemn, and condemn them ; 
as, on the other part, I am persuaded God will be 
seen ever even in this to perform his promise, 
honor antes me honor aho, and will build their 
houses, who hazard themselves anil their house for 
the building of his house.”* 

It was the burning zeal and eloquence of men 
like these that kept the covenant together, and that 
impelled the people to daring and extreme acts. 
Without awaiting the attack of the king, they fell 
upon every castle and stronghold he possessed in 
Scotland, and took them all with the exception of 
Caerlaverock. As early as the month of March, 
before Charles had begun his journey to York, 
General Leslie, with a thousand musqueteers, sur- 
prised and took Edinburgh Castle without losing 
a single man. On the next day Dunbarton Castle, 
the second, or rather, in strength, the first fortress 
of the kingdom, was delivered over to the provost of 
the town, a zealous Covenanter; and the castle of 
Dalkeith, wherein were lodged the regalia, together 
with a store of ammunition and arms, was surren- 
dered by Traquair, the lord treasurer, “who was 
no soldier nor expert in military capitulations,” and 
who was in this, as in everything else, left alone, 
without the help either of countenance or advice; 
“ few or none daring so much as appear to give 
advice in anything that might seem against the 
Covcnanters.”t The people, who were chiefly led 
in this enterprise by the earls of Rothes and Bal- 
merino, seized the crown, sceptre, and sword, and 
carried them away in great joy and triumph, — 
Traquair admits, w ith all the reverence they could 
show,- — and deposited them in Edinburgh Castle. 
The Marquess of Huntley, who had undertaken to 
secure all the North for the king, hud risen in 
arms ; but 7000 men collected from the counties 
near the Tay, and commanded by Leslie and 
Montrose, soon overthrew him. Leslie forced the 
covenant upon the University of Aberdeen, and 
returned to Edinburgh, carrying Huntley with him 
as an hostage. The Marquess of Hamilton was sent 
into the Frith of Forth with a considerable fleet 
and 5000 land troops. He had engaged to take 
Leith, the port of Edinburgh ; but the Covenanters, 
well aware of his coming, had prepared him a hot 
reception. The fortifications of Leith hgd been 
much neglected : now volunteers of all ranks hur- 
ried to repair them ; men of the noblest birth 
worked like masons on the bastions, and ladies 
assisted them in carrying materials. When Ha- 
milton appeared, Leith was safe, and so was the 
capital, at least on that side. He reconnoitered 
both sides of the Frith, but saw no hopes of effect- 
ing a landing anywhere, for 20,000 armed men were 

* Dulrymple, Memorial. 

f See traciuttir’s letter to tlio king, in Rusliworth. 


distributed along the coasts, the sea-ports and inlets 
were protected by batteries, and he was soon fain 
to land his troops, which had already become very 
sickly and very mutinous, on the Isle of May aud 
the other islets in the Frith, where there were no 
inhabitants, no enemies to encounter, but Sulan 
geese and other sea-fowl. Here, again, great 
pains have been taken to prove that Hamilton was 
betraying the king. It is said, for example, *that 
he was holding a secret correspondence with the 
Covenanters, — that he received a visit from his 
mother, herself a rigid Covenanter, which caused 
the rest to believe that the son of such a mother 
would do them no harm. But it appears to us 
that Hamilton, who had never shown any great 
military talent, and who was lending a small and 
wretched force, which had been pressed and carried 
on board a ship as soon as caught, was really not 
in a condition to do much more than he did. 
Even my lord deputy Wentworth had been unable 
to do what lie had engaged for, — nay, he could not 
even spare, in time, 500 musqueteers. He was 
terrified at the notion of his majesty’s going in 
person into Scotland, and he strongly advised 
Charles to secure Berwick and Carlisle with strong 
garrisons, to exercise his raw troops in the use of 
arms, to cover Ins English frontier, and by all 
means to avoid fighting this year. But there were 
cases in which Charles would not he advised even 
by Wentworth : lie had resolved to chastise imme- 
diately his rebellious subjects ; ami on the 27th of 
March, the anniversary of his coronation, he began 
Iris journey northward, travelling in a coach with 
the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Holland. 
On the 30th he arrived at York, where the nobi- 
lity attended with their armed retinues according 
to his summons, and where Sir Thomas Widder- 
ington, the recorder, delivered to him a most ful- 
some speech, telling him that he had established 
his throne upon two columns of diamond, namely, 
piety and justice — the one of which gave him to 
God, the other to men, — and that all his subjects 
were most happy between the two columns.* 

“ This king’s good-nature,” says a somewhat 
ill-natured historian, “ never more appeared than 
in his necessities ; so that when* he came to* York, 
by proclamation he recalled thirty-one monopolies 
and patents, formerly granted by him, he not be- 
fore understanding how greafums they wertf to his 
subjects. ”f Whitclock says tMr'thcsc grants and 
patents which Charles had formerly passed, to the 
great grievance of his people, were mostly in favour * 

• Here follows ;t little more of Widdenugton’K panegyric “ Most 
gracious and dread Sovoieign, bo giuciously pleitsed to pardon tins 
Btay, that we, the least and meanest. motes in the Armament of your 
majesty’s government, Bliould thus dare to cause you four blight and 
glorious sun) to stand: give us leave, who am the members of tins 
aucient and decayed city, to make known unto your majesty (e'en 

onr sun itself) wlieio the sun now stands The births, lives, 

and deaths of emperors, are not jo much fur the honour of Yolk, iih 
that King Charles was once Du jo of York. Your veiy royal asncct 
surmounts uni former glory, a«d scatters our luter clouds. . ^W, . 
The bourns and lightnings of those eminent virtues, sublime gifts and 
illuminations, wherewith you are endowed, do cast so fouuble reilec 
tions upon the eyes of all men, that you fill, not only tins city, thin 
kingdom, but the whole universe with splendour.”— Ruihworth. 

f R. Coke. 
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of Scotchmen. He also at York exacted an oatf 
from all the nobility and officers about him, whe- 
ther Scotch or English, that they would be faithfu 
and obedient, that they abhorred all rebellions, 
and more especially such as rose out of religion 
iuuf that they had not and would never have any 
correspondence or intelligence with the rebellious 
Covenanters. This oath was taken by all excepi 
the fiords Save and Brook, who positively refused 
in the king’s own presence, to make any such pro- 
testation, offensive to the common liberty. Charles 
thought it best to dismiss them, and to require 
'them to return to their homes.* On the 29th of 
April the king took his farewell of York, telling 
the recorder and the municipal authorities in set 
speech, that he had never found the like true love 
from the city of London, to which he had given so 
many marks of his favour. At Durham he was 
welcomed by the bishop, who feasted his majesty 
for some time. At Newcastle he was most mag- 
nificently entertained by the mayor and magis- 
trates. At every resting-place he was joined by a 
certain number of horse and foot, levied in those 
parts; but the progress was more illustiious than 
the maichj and the soldiers were the least part of 
the army, and least consulted with. From the 
time lie advanced to the right bank of the Tweed, 
and encamped witli his army in an open field near 
Berwick, some days were spent in reviews and pa- 
rades, and altercations and quarrels among the 
leaders. lie had chosen to make the Earl of 
Arundel, the bashaw, his geneial — “ a mail,” says 
Clarendon, “ who was thought to he made choice 
of for his negative qualities. lie did not love tiie 
Scots ; he did not love the Puritans ; which qua- 
lifications were allayed by another negative — lie 
did not much love any body else ; but he was fit 
to keep the state of it ; and his rank was such that 
no man would decline the serving under him.”f 
The lieutenant-general was the Earl of Essex, one 
of the most popular men in the kingdom and the 
darling of the soldiery. The Earl of Holland, “ a 
man fitter for a show than a field,” was general of 
the horse. The latter force was estimated at 3260, 
the infantry at 19,014, without counting the foot 
companies under llarrfillon, or the two garrisons 
at Berwick and Carlisle, and there was an abun- 
dant supply of warlike stores and a good tram of 
nrtillciy. To the ey^all this foimed an imposing 
force, but there Ifois disaffection and contrariety of 
opinion at head -quarters, and the majority of the 
men were altogether averse to the war and to the 
system which had produced it. On the other side 
the Scots were unanimous, and Leslie, us a com- 
mander, was certainly superior to any of the Eng- 
lish generals. Having secured the country behind 
them, he boldly advanced to the Borders, and on 
the 30th of May be took up a position within a 
few. miles of Charles’s cjmp. Thence, that the 
English people might ha\*e no jealousy of an in- 
vasion, he issued proclamations, repeating that the 
Scots had no intention of doing harm, — had every 

• Clarendon, Hist. -f Ihst. 


wish to do good, — that they implored the good 
opinion of their brethren in England, and that, for 
the present, they would not cross the frontier line 
of their own country. At first, when Leslie 
arrived at Dunglas, and Monroe at Kelso, they 
scarcely had between them 8000 men, but they 
were reinforced every day, the preachers being the 
best of recruiting serjeants. They called upon 
every true Scot, in the name of God and his coun- 
try, to seek the enemies of their king, as well as 
of themselves, the prelates, and papists ; they de- 
nounced the curse of Meroz against all who came 
not to the help of the Lord and his chumpions. 
They hud chosen for the motto on their new 
banners, “For Christ’s crown and the Covenant;” 
and as Charles hesitated and wavered, they were 
allowed time to collect 20,000 men under this 
ensign. Leslie drilled them, and the ministers 
preached to them, and there was a -wonderful sing- 
ing of psalms, and praying, and reading of scrip- 
ture, particulaily those chapters winch detailed 
the miraculous victories of God’s chosen people. 
All this time communications, both public and 
secret, weie carried on between the two camps, 
and several Scottish lords left the king, promising 
to use their best endeavours to show the Cove- 
nanters the wickedness of their ways. At last, on 
Monday, the 3rd of June, the Kail of Holland, 
“that ill-chosen general of the English horse,” 
crossed the Tweed near Twisell, — once famed for 
a more heroic warfare, — * to fall upon the 
division of the Scots that lay at Kelso. lie took 
with him nearly all the cavalry and 3000 foot, but 
he left the infantry three miles behind him. When 
he reached Maxwellheugh, a height above Kelso, 
he perceived what he considered or affected to 
consider a very great army, advantageously posted. 
The Scots threw out 150 horse and 5000 or 
6000 foot to bar bis farther progress. Holland 
thereupon sent them a trumpet, commanding them 
to retreat, and not cross the Borders, which they 
had promised not to do by proclamation. They 
asked whose trumpet this was? The mail said, 
my Lord Holland’s. Then, said the Covenanters, 
lie had better begone; and so my Lord Holland 
made lus retreat, and waited upon his majesty to 
give this account, f In fact, (luring this march 
and counter-march, the English soldiers, who 
behaved as they had never done before, scarcely 
drew a sword or fired a musket or a carbine. 
Charles now began to perceive that the nobi- 
lity and gentry of England were not inclined 
to invade Scotland at all, spid a morning or two 
lifter He was alarmed for his* own camp by the 
closer approach of Leslie. He then complained 
bitterly of the rebels being allowed to march and 
encamp within sight of him, and he have no notice 
of it, till the budy of their army gave the alarm. 
The Lord- General Arundel blamed the scout-mas- 
er; lire scout- m aster blamed the soldiers that were 

See the account of the bnttlo of Flodden Field, ii. 327, and 
Scott's “ Mauiuou ” 

j Let let of bn Henry Vane (scuioi) to Iluniiltcm, in Rusliwoith 
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sent out as scouts, and brought in no intelligence. 
Charles, in a hurry, threw up some works to cover 
iiis camp, intending, with the advice of many of 
hi£' council, to keep himself there upon the defen- 
sive ; but, already the men were complaining that 
the biscuit was mouldy, and drink altogether 
wanting ; that they could get nothing out of Scot- 
land except a few lambs. On the 6th of June a 
Covenant trumpet, and the Earl of Dunfermline, 
arrived at the Royal camp, with a humble petition 
to his Majesty, entreating him to appoint some 
few, of the many worthy men of the kingdom of 
England, to meet with some few of them, (the 
Scottish leaders,) that they might the Letter know 
their humble desires, and make known his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure, so that all mistakings might he 
speedily removed, and the two kingdoms kept in 
peace and happiness. Before this, the Covenanters 
had addressed separate letters to the three English 
generals, Arundel, Essex, and Holland. Clarendon 
says, that “the Earl of Essex, who was a punctual 
man in point of honour, received the address 
^superciliously enough, sent it to the king without 
re lu ruing any answer, or holding any conference, 
or performing the least ceremony with or towards 
the messengers.”* But, according to the same 
narrator and to other authorities of different parties, 
Arundel, and, still more, Holland, gave a very dif- 
ferent reception to the letters they received, and 
forthwith became pressing advocates for an imme- 
diate accommodation with the Covenanters. To 
Dunfermline’s petition Charles at first gave an 
answer, signed by Secretary Coke: the Lords of 
the Covenant returned it, humbly entreating that 
his Majesty would sign the answer to their petition 
with his own hand, for, although they themselves 
did not mistrust his Majesty’s word, signified to 
them by the Secretary, yet the people and army 
would not suffer their deputies to come without bis 
Majesty’s own band and warrant. Charles then 
signed the paper, and on the 11th of June, the 
deputies of the Covenanters arrived at the Royal 
camp, where they were received in the Lord-Gene- 
ral’s tent by the English commissioners whom 
Clunks had selected to treat with them. The 
Scottish deputies, were the (Earls of Rothes and 
Dunfermline, the Lord Loudon, and Sir William 
Douglas, Sheriff of Tcviotdale, to whom were after- 
wards added 1 , sorely against the King’s inclination, 
the leading minister, Alexander Henderson, late 
moderator of the General Assembly, and Mr. Archi- 
bald Johnston, the clerk register; the King’s 
commissioners were *he Earls of Essex, Holland, 
Salisbury, and Berkshire, Sir Henry Yane, and 
Mr. Secretary Coke. But when they were ready 
to begin their conference, Charles came unexpect- 
edly among them, took bis seat, and told the 
Scottish deputies that he was informed that they 
complained they could not be heard ; that, therefore, 
he was now come to hear what they would say, 
and to take the negociution upon himself. The 
Earl of Rothes, speaking for the Covenanters, said, 
• nut. 


that they only wished to he secured in their reli- 
gion and liberty. Lord Loudon began to offer an 
apology for their brisk manner of proceeding, but 
Charles interrupted him, and told him that lie 
would admit of no excuse or apology for what 
was past ; but if they came to implore for pardln, 
they should set down their desires in writing, and 
in writing they should receive his answer. In the 
course of the negociution, several attempts were 
made at overreaching the Scots, but the Cove- 
nanters, without any pretension to the meekness 
of the dove, had certainly the wisdom of the ser- 
pent. Hamilton arrived at the camp, and hastened, 
it is said, the conclusion of the treaty, which was 
signed by Charles, on the 18th of June, and pub- 
lished, with a royal declaration, in the Covenanters* 
camp, on the 20th. The articles agreed upon 
were few, and some of them loosely expressed. 
The King, though he could not condescend to 
ratify and approve the acts of what he called the 
pretended General Assembly, was pleased to con- 
firm whatsoevi r his Commissioner had granted and 
promised, and to leave all matters ecclesiastical to 
be determined by the assembly of the kit k, and all 
matters civil by the parliament and other inferior 
judicatures. The assemblies of the kirk were 
to be kept once a year, or as often as might lie 
agreed upon by the general assembly ; and for 
settling the general distractions of the kingdom, it 
was appointed, that a free general assembly, should 
meet at Edinburgh, on the 6th day of August, and 
that the parliament for ratifying wlmt should be 
concluded in the said assembly, and for settling 
such othenthings as might conduce to the peace 
and good of the kingdom, should be held at Edin- 
burgh, on the 20th day of August, and that therein 
an act of oblivion should be passed. It was agreed 
that the troops, on both sides, should be recalled 
and disbanded; that his Majesty’s castles, forts, 
ammunitions of all sorts, and royal honours, should 
he delivered upf^ to the King, who, thereupon, was 
to withdraw his fleet and cruisers, and deliver up 
whatever Scottish goods and ships, or whatever 
else, had been taken from them. The King stipu- 
lated that there should be no meetings, treatings, 
consultations, or convocations of the lieges* but 
such ns were warranted by act of Parliament; and 
he agreed to restore to all his good subjects of 
Scotland their liberties, prhaleges, &c. Not 
a word was said by the King toWSiing the abolition 
of episcopacy. By bis express orders the term 
bishop was never introduced. He still clung to 
Laud and the hierarchy ; and, as usual, he was 
anxious to say as little as possible m a pacification, 
which he made with the most unpleasant of feel- 
ings, and which he was fully determined to break 
as soon as possible. The Covenanters more than 
suspected his meaning and intentions, and both 
parties openly betrayed t|cir mutual distrust before 
the ink was dry on the parchment : the two 
however, were disbanded by the 24th of June, 
when his majesty took up his quarters in the town 
of Berwick. lie summoned fourteen of the pi in- 
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cipal Covenanters to attend him, but they declined 
the dangerous honour, fearing the Tower of 
London. They sent however the Earls of Lothian, 
Loudon, and Montrose, the last of whom appears 
to have been lost to the Covenant and gained by the 
kilQg from that moment. While at Berwick, 
Charles decided about the high commissioner to 
he sent into Scotland to open the parliament, &c., 
for he was anxious to get back to the South, 
where he had left many fiery spirits, and Went- 
worth had again warned him, after “ so total a 
defection as had appeared in that people,” not to go 
to them himself ; or, to use my lord-deputy’s expres- 
sion, “ not to trust his own sacred person among the 
Scots over early, if at all.” It is said, that his 
majesty greatly pressed the Marquess of Hamilton 
to go upon that employment once more, and that 
the marquess implored to he excused. After the 
affair of Dalkeith and his easydosing or surrender- 
ing the regalia, it could hardly have been expected 
that Traquair should be named commissioner, yet 
he was the man appointed to succeed Hamilton, 
and represent the king. Charles then took post at 
Berwick, and rode to London in four days, arriving 
there on the 1st of August. 

Traquair’s instructions passed the seal on the 
6th of August, when he was immediately dis- 
patched to meet the general assembly at Edin- 
burgh. That convocation opened on the 12th of 
August, every member of it having previously 
bound himself by an oath to support the acts of 
the late assembly at Glasgow. Traquair’s instruc- 
tions from the King were very artfully conceived, 
but it was scarcely possible that they should have 
much effect upon such a body of men as these 
Covenanters. Charles had written to the dispersed 
and afflicted Scottish bishops, to assure them that 
it should be his chief care to establish their church 
aright, and repair their losses, and to advise them 
to enter into a formal protest against the proceed- 
ings of this assembly and parliament, which he 
promised “ to take into consideration, as a prince 
sensible of his own interest and honour, joined * 
with the^equiti/ of their desires.”* But in his / 

• See the king’* letter * 4 To our right trusty, arid well-helmed ,J * “ 
counsellor, and reveieud lather in God, the Archbishop ol’ St. An- 
drew’s,” iu ltudhwovtli The bishops had advised him to nut off the 
assembly and parliament. Charles said, that he must acknowledge 
this advice to never) reasonable, but, consult*! iujj the present state 
of his affairs, *aud his recent promise in Ihe uiticles of pacilleution, 
lie could vot, without g re al rejudice to his own interests, comply 
with it. He told thaS rW.tl he was “ raUicr necessitated to hold the 
assembly and parliament at the time and place appointed hut lie 
had rustructed Traquair to have a special care of their lordstyps, and 
those of the infer w clergy who had suffered for tlierr duty bft God, 
and obedience to the royal commands, lie provided for tbedifbciiliy 
of getting their petition rnesented. "It mav be sent,” says Clunk's, 
"by any mean man, so no be trusty, and deliver it at his entenng 
into the church ; but we would not have it to be either read or argued 
in this meeting, where nothing but partiality is to be expected, but 
to be represented to us by him, the commissioner.” Ho absolutely 
commanded them, on no account, to think of attending themselvos. 

“ In the interim,” he says, " your best course will be to remain in our 
kingdom of England, till such time as you receive our further order, 
where we shall provide for your subsistence, though not in that mea- 
sure as wc could wish, yet in such m way as you shall not be in want.” 
ThgJjisliops, therefore, stayed in [England, but as close to Scotland 
aPfSuisiblo. Some were in tier. wick, some.iu Holy Island, others at 
Morpetdr, front which places it was easy to coi respond with such few 
friends as they had among the Scots. The more fiery of the prelates 
bad exclaimed against the pacification, and thought it both disho- 
nourable and siuiul in the king not to restore their order by force of 
arms, uot reflecting tlxat Charles had tried that process to the utmost 
of his power. 
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instructions to Traquair, he consented that episco- 
pacy should be utterly abolished in Scotland, for 
satisfaction of the people, provided that the act of 
abolition should be so conceived ami worded, that 
episcopacy should not be called a point of popery, 
or contrary to God’s law, or the Protest ant religion, 
but merely contrary to the constitution of the 
church of Scotland. “ And,” continued the King, 
who was eager to secure for himself the parlia- 
mentary influence of the church at least, <{ in case 
episcopacy he abolished at this Assembly, you are 
to labour that we may have the power of choosing 
of so many ministers as may represent the four- 
teen bishops in Parliament; or, if that cannot he, 
that fourteen others, whom wc shall present, he 
agreed to, with a power to choose the lords of the 
Articles.” The bishops, or at least seven of them, 
signed a protest, and got it presented to the lord 
commissioner by a mean person, as the king lud 
desired. They called the .Covenanters refractory, 
schismatical, and perjured men, having no office in 
the church of God, who had filthily resiled, and so 
made themselves to the present and future ages 
most infamous, &c. “ And this, our protestation,” 

they said, ‘* we humbly desire may he presented to 
his majesty, whom wc do humbly supplicate, ac- 
cording to the practice of Christian emperors in 
ancient time, to convene the clergy of his whole 
dominions, for remedying of the present schism and 
division, unto whose judgment and determination 
wc promise to submit ourselves and all our pro- 
ceedings.” It was well that this petition was not 
to he read in the assembly, hut kept quiet between 
Traquair, the bishops, and the king ! The Cove- 
nanters, however, wanted no fresh provocation to 
go lustily to work. Without naming the Glasgow 
assembly, they adopted and confirmed all its acts, 
whether against the bishops, service-hook, hook of 
penance, or high commission ; and all that Charles 
thought it expedient to do at ihe moment was to 
stickle about words. Thus he was very averse 
that, in treating of episcopacy, they should be al- 
; lowed to use the words “ unlawful and abjured.” 
.Traquair, as commissioner, gave the royal assent to 
Hhe acts, and signed the Covcuaut, which was now 
retained as a legitimate nationaMiond, being some- 
what softened in its tone, and made more palatable 
by the introduction of certain reservations of the 
royal authority. One Scottish bishop, George 
Graham, who called himself “ some time pretended 
bishop of Orkney,” abjured episcopacy; and his 
deed was recorded on the journals of the general 
assembly, 11 in eternam memoviam,” 

Having done its work, and received Traquair’s 
promise that its acts should be confirmed in parlia- 
ment, the assembly was quietly dissolved, and the 
members of it returned to their homes, accompanied 
by the applauses and blessings of the people, who 
fondly fancied that they were freed of bishops for 
ever, and of the present evils of war. But the king 
was all this while preparing measures for a new 
war, which he flattered himself would be conducted 
with better success. The Covenanters had kept 
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their agreement in giving up the fortresses ; they 
had surrendered Edinburgh castle, and twenty 
other castles; and Patrick Ruthven, afterwards 
Earl of Brentford, the new governor for the king, 
was getting artillery, ammunition, arms, and men 
into Edinburgh castle, and repairing the breaches 
which time rather than war had made. Charles 
commanded Traquair to take in general the like care ' 
of all his houses and forts in that kingdom ; and 
likewise to advertise all such who were affected to 
his service, that they might secure themselves in 
good time. The Scottish parliament met on 
the day appointed, the 20th of August, and con- 
sented that lor that time Traquair, as commissioner, 
should name those lords of articles that had for- 
merly been named by the bishops ; but they pro- 
tested that this should be no precedent for the 
future, and they went on roundly to remove the 
lords of articles totally, as a body of necessity at all 
times subservient to the crown. C buries knew 
that their project, if effected, would wholly eman- 
cipate the Scottish parliament from the shackles 
^and trammels which had been imposed upon it, 
chiefly by his own father, and he had declared that 
lie would never give up his prerogative on this 
point. Traquair saw no other means than the 
dangerous one of stopping proceedings by a proro- 
gation, and, accordingly, he prorogued paPfcament 
to the 14th of November.* The Covenanters 
protested against the legality of any proroga- 
tion without consent of parliament (and in fact 
the principle differed from the English). They, 
however, rose quietly after entering this pro- 
test, and sent up a commission, headed by the 
lords Dunfermline and Loudon, to wait upon the 
king. When these deputies arrived at Whitehall 
they were rudely asked whether they had any 
warrant from the king’s commissioner ; and, as 
they had none, they were in disdain commanded 
home again without audience or any access to 
majesty. The return of these noblemen to Scot- 
land was soon followed by the summoning of Tra- 
quair to court. This nobleman, by royal instruc- 
tions, had in many respects been playing a double 
part ; and, as invariably happens in such cases, 
his employers had # become jealous and doubtful of 
his real feelings and intention. But he averted 
Charles’s wrath from himself by producing a letter 
secretly addressed by several lords of the covenant 
to the King of France, and imploring his protec- 
tion. This letter had been written before the lute 
pacification at Berwick, and addressed u Au Roi.” 
It bore the signati^es of seven lords; but the 
address, which in itself was made matter of treason, 
was in a different hand from the body of the letter, 
and the thing had never been sent, evidently 
through the aversion of the ministers and the mass 

* The parliament during its short sitting had entered upon several 
other unwelcome subjects. They had proposed that Scottish titles 
and patents of peerage should no longer be given to persons not in 
actual possession of estates m the country of the yearly value of 
10,000 marks ; that no proxies should be admitted { that every act 
formerly passed in favour of episcopacy should be formally repealed ; 
aud thut none bbt native Scotchmen should ever be entrusted with 
the keeping of Edinburgh, Dunbarton, aud Stirling castles. 
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of the Covenanters. At the same time Traquair 
tolS the king that it was impossible to prevail with 
the Scots except by force or a total compliance ; 
and having, as he fancied, furnished the king with 
grounds for justifying such a proceeding, he re- 
commended him to take up arms again with|ut 
loss of time. 

The Covenanters desired permission to dispatch 
some of their own number for their own vindica- 
tion ; and, when Charles granted their request, 
they again sent up the earls of Loudon and Dun- 
fermline. Loudon was instantly seized, and exa- 
mined touching the letter “ Au Roi.” The Scottish 
lord said that it was written before the late agree- 
ment, and never sent ; that, if he had committed 
any offence in signing it, lie ought to he questioned 
for it in Scotland, and not in England; nor would 
lie make any other answer or confession, hut, in- 
sisting upon the king’s safe-conduct which Lad 
been given to him for this journey, he demanded 
liberty to return. Charles sent him to the Tower 
of London.* This effectually stopped the arrival 

# The Scottish lord* resented the arrest of Loudon, as a viola- 
tion of the law of tuitions, he having come as an ambassador, and 
with Charles's bate-conduct. " Theie weie some ill instruments,’* 
says Unmet, in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, "about the 
king, who advised lum to piocecd capitally ugaitiM Loudon, which is 
believed went very lai ; but the tnaiquess (oi Hamilton) opposed tins 
vigorously, assuring the king that, if it were done, Scot hind was for 
ever lost ” Crawtuid (the authoi of ' Ludlow no Liar’ ), Oldnnxon, 
and other wnters, have asserted that Charles absolutely sent an 
order to tlie Tower lor the private execution ot Loudon. The last- 
named of these authors, on o\ei heated and somewhat piejudieod 
man, says,—" Nil William ballour, governor of the Tower when Lou- 
don was committed, some days after leceived a wanant tiom the 
king for the beheading that ibid the next day w itliui the Towel, for 
lour ot any distiii hanee il it had been done openly on the hill. 
The lieutenant, who was at cauls with Loudon, changed conn 
tenauee, ami, holding up his hands in amazement, showed 1ub lord- 
ship the warrdht ; who said to lum. Well, sit, you must do your 
dutv; I only desire tune to make a settlement on some younger 
children, au<i that \ on will let my luwyci come to me tor that end: 
to which ballour consented; and the lawyei earned uwuy with 
him a lcttei to tin* Maiqncss of Hamilton, in tunning him of the 
matter, and telling him he was a Scotchman, and must answer it to 
lus country. Haitian iollowedthe lawyer to ihe marquess, whom they 
could not piesently find, it being night; at last they toiuul him at 
Lady Clayton’s, and having delivered him the Lord Loudon’s letter, 
which ballour iiuthei explained, the nuu quins took Sir William with 
him to coiut, not staj^ig ini his coach, and ilesned admittance about 
a business of veiy great importance to lus majesty. lie was told the 
king and queen were in bed, ami had }>iveii posituo aiders not to 
admit any ono. The marquess in vain insisted on his own right as 
one of tlu* lords of the beilohdinbei, and the right of the heiiteuaut of 
the Tower, especially when ho had any state piibom-i : upon which 
Su William knocked at the king’s bedchamber dootftoluch being 
opened to him, he fell upon lus knees, and hu\nig Jim mentioned 
the wurrant, his majesty stopped him, faying, ‘ Il shall he executed ’ 
Upon which the maiqness enters, and tailing on his knees, huiftblyex- 
postulated w ith the king concerning it. The queen expiessed gient 
displeasure at lus intrusion ; but the rrf "quess, taking her up tdioit, 
let ner know slip was a subject as well as himtelf, and that the 
business ho came about was ot tlie highest cancel nment to Ins 
majesty, to herself, to the whole nation,*; hjmself in particular. 
He then spoke with great earnestness to llnnDng, and used nil the 
arguments he could think of to dissuade him firm, the execution; but 
all to no purpose. Sir, says lie, if you persist in tins lcsolutiun, no 
Scotsman will evei draw a sw old tor you; or, if they would, who 
should command them? The king replied, Yourself No, sir. said Ha- 
milton, I dare never appeal in Scotland afleru ,irdn. The lung, nevei- 
thclt’ss, swoio twice, by Hod, Loudon shall die. Then the marquess, 
craving hum* to speak one woid more, said, Sir, I desne youi majesty 
to look out foi another house, for within four-and twenty hours there 
will not be one stone of Whitehall left upon another. * This touched 
the king more than all the arguments of pity, justice, or distant 
danger. He called for the wurrant, tore it, and dismissed the mar- 
quess und lieutenant somewhat sullenly. This incident bring not in 
bishop buruet's Mcnums of the Duke of Hamilton, he was asked 
why lie did not insert it, and replild, I knew it, but durst not tell it. 
He owuh, there, thal the king J-us advised to proceed eupi'iiUl f* 
against Loudon, but Lord Hamilton opposed it. The late Dftxo 
Hamilton owned it to be true in the bite queen's time, adthng, 1 
will print it ii I outlive her. And this Btory ib’bo well known to all 
tlie people of the first quality in North Britain, that 1 am not alraid 
to conclude from thence there was uo passion .so strottg In King 
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of any more Scottish commissioners ; but it ^as 
evident to both parties that they mdst again take 
the field; and the Covenanters, by more secret 
agents, concerted measures with the patriots and 
the disaffected of all classes. Secret councils were 
hetl in London, and a coalition of all the various 
sections of the discontented was effected. There were 
those who favoured presbytery, or had suffered 
from the high practices of the Star Chamber, the 
High Commission Court, the Exchequer, and other 
judicatures ; there were the friends of the men 
who had been scourged, branded, and mutilated ; 
there were also those who already inclined to a 
republic; and the earls of Essex, Bedford, and 
Holland, the Lord Saye, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, 
and divers other lords and gentlemen of great inte- 
rest and quality, tc were deep in with them.” 

About a month after the king’s return from 
Berwick his authority had been defied, and his 
flag insulted, by a foreign power, under his own 
guns. A great Spanish lleet was discovered 
beyond the Land’s End by the vice-admirul of 
Holland. At the first sight the Spaniards ap- 
peared like the Invincible Armada of 1 588 ; but, 
when their ships were counted, there were only 
seventy sail. The Dutch followed them, with 
seventeen good ships, into the narrow seas, keeping 
up a heavy fire, in order not merely to annoy their 
rear, but also to give warnifig to their high-admiral, 
the celebrated Van Tromp, who was lying before 
Dunkirk. Their signal was heard ; Van Tromp 
came up with a few ships of the largest size ; and 
then the Dutch, having got the weather-gage, 
attacked the Spaniards smartly. Sixteen Spanish 
ships, with 4000 land troops on board, made the 
coast of Flanders ; the rest, under their admiral, 
Oquendo, sought an asylum in the Downs, and 
came to anchor near Dover, making sure of pro- 

Cfmrles the First a* tfic desire of arbitrary power and revenge on 
those whom he took to be hi* enemies." The origin ot this story is a 
memorandum note written by Dr. White Kegnet, then bishop of 
Peteiboiongh, in the blank leaf ot a copy ot Uurnet's Memoirs o! the 
HamiKota*. Rennet gives it only »s a hearsay from a Mr. Frazier, 
Socreiary of Chelsea College, mid a friend of fjurnet’s. who is made 
to any that, in a company of several English peers, he (Frazier) 
heaul one noble peer charge liurnet with having left out Reve* 
ral things Hr fear of otTending the court ; Unmet, according 
to Frazier, or Dr. Kenuet’s report of Frazier’s story, said ho 
could n<*t possibly put down everything lie had found in the papers 
committed to him for the composition of his Mctnotrs, because somu 
things would not bear telling ; and then he gave, as an instance, 
this story about the order for Loudon’s execution, but, in this 
account, tlteru i« no mention of the lawyet, the queen, the difficulty 
of obtaining admission into the royal chamber, and the marquess’s 
discourte^tnd threat jtiffaf:- lin terially. For, here, Hamilton is made 
to sny, “ Well, then, trybur majesty be so determined, I’ll go and get 
ready to ride post for Scotland to-morrow morning; for I am sure, 
before night, the whole city will be in an uproar, and they’ll cornu 
and pull your majesty out of your palace. I’ll get as fur us 1/can, 
and declaie to my countrymen that 1 had no hand in it. The king 
was struck nt this, und bid the marquess call the lieutenant again, 
who coming back to the bedside, the king said, give me the warrant ; 
uud, taking it. tore it in pieces.’’ Rennet continues, — " Hearing this 
Btttry,’’ sayR Mr. Frazier, "with mine own ears, I once related it to 
the late Duke of Hamilton, who was killed in a duel ; and his grace 
said that he had often run over the papers from which Dr. bur net 
drew out his materials, and he hail them now in his custody in Scot* 
land, and he well remembered that there was such a relation there 
given, and that he venly believed it to be true,’’ We conies 1 * that 
w© have some doubts as to the wimble story— the evidence is itwmffl- 
c4|gM. We cau^ believe, howovetf that London, who obtained his 
liberty by promising to espouse the king’s parly in Scotland, may 
have Steen threatened in the Tower; and even that Charles, who 
maintained that no quality or consideration could justify the letter 
“ Au lloi,” may, in the first heat of his indignation, have thought 
seriously of proceeding to extremities. 


tection while they lay in “ the King of England’s, 
chamber.” Charles, at first, had not been without 
uneasiness as to the real destination of this Spanish 
fleet, thinking it might be meant for Scotland, *or 
for his equally disaffected subjects in Ireland : lie 
sent the Earl of Arundel to Oquendo for a sight 
of his commission, and the earl apparently was 
fully satisfied that there was no evil intention 
towards his master, and that the fleet, and the 
troops embarked in it, were really destined for 
Flanders, where the King of Spain was still hard 
pressed by the Dutch. There are several varia- 
tions in trie story, nearly all tending to increase 
the dishonour of the transaction on the part of the 
English government. It is confidently said, for 
example, that Charles, urged on by the need of 
money for his Scottish war, demanded from the 
Spanish admiral 150,000/. in cash as the price 
of his protection ; and that the proposal was 
entertained, and an order issued by the court 
of Brussels, for payment of the money, when 
Van Tromp, who had blockaded Oquendo, and 
who had received so many rc-inforceinents 
that his fleet now amounted to a hundred sail, 
interrupted the bargain, and, disregarding the 
warning of the English flag, fell upon the Spa- 
niards as they lay at anchor in the English road- 
stead. • Charles’s vice-admiral, Pennington, the 
man who had been engaged at the beginning of 
the reign in the affair against the- Protestant 
Rochellers, lay close at hand with an inferior, yet 
still a considerable fleet ; but he oflered no oppo- 
sition, apparently no remonstrance, while the 
Dutch cannonaded and attacked the Spaniards with 
fire-ships. Five tall Spanish ships, one of them 
a great galleon, were sunk and burned ; twenty 
more ran ashore ; and the rest left the profaned 
asylum, and put out to sea, followed by Van Tromp 
and De Witt, who allowed only ten of them to 
escape. So lasting was the hatred, so powerful 
the tradition, of the Armada, that the English 
people, though they had no great affection for the 
Dutch, witnessed the destruction of the Spanish 
papists with joy and exultation. But the king had 
to feel the bitterness of disappointed hope in losing 
the money, and the disgrace and dishonour (for 
such it was in the eyes of Europe) of permitting 
the fleet of a friendly power to be destroyed in his 
port, and in presence of his own fleet.* “ If,” says 
a royalist writer, who rather absurdly attributes 
the whole affair to the treachery of the Earl of 
Northumberland, then high-admiral, “ if we had 
been resolute, and strengthened our fleet, as those 
of Holland did theirs, that "admiral would have 
considered twice before he had acted once ; and a 
true- spirited English admiral would have reflected 
more on his master^, his nation’s, and his own 
honour, than to be so unconcerned as ours was.”* 
But every proceeding of government was now a 
failure, and every failure caused fierce dissensions 
among the cabinet ministers and the chief officers 
of the crown: every one laboured to exonerate 

• Sir Philip Warwick'* Memoirs. 
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himself at the cost of his comrades. This is one 
of the saddest and surest indications of a nation’s 
decay. Almost as soon as the pacification of 
Berwick was signed, all of the English party en- 
gaged in it were irritated and ashamed ; and the 
king himself, according to Clarendon, “ was very 
melancholic, and quickly discerned that he had 
lost reputation at home and abroad ; and those 
counsellors who had been most faulty, either for 
want of courage or of wisdom (for at that time few 
of them wanted fidelity), never afterwards reco- 
vered spirit enough to do their duty, but gave 
themselves up to those who had so much over- 
witted them ; every man shifting the fault from 
himself, and finding some friends to excuse him. 
And it being yet necessary that so infamous a 
matter should not be covered with absolute oblivion, 
it fell to Secretary Coke’s turn (for whom nobody 
cared), who was then near fourscore years of age, 
to he made the sacrifice ; and upon pretence that 
he had omitted the writing what he ought to have 
done, and inserted somewhat he ought not to have 
done, lie was put out of his office.”* Old Coke, 
•the scapegoat, was succeeded by Sir Harry Vane, 
previously treasurer of the household, who, as Cla- 
rendon, Warwick, and other writers of that party 
maintain, became secretary of state through the 
queen’s too powerful influence and the dark con- 
trivance of the Marquess of Hamilton. 

During his inglorious campaign, Charles was 
in constant correspondence with Wentworth, who 
had given him better advice than he would take, 
and who continued raising and organizing ten 
thousand Irish troops, for service in Scotland, 
even after the pacification. Not long after his 
return from the Tweed, w as if the oracle of Del- 
plios had been to be consulted, he sent for his 
great Lord Deputy of I reland. ”f Wentworth 
came, hut “ instead of being made a dictator, he 
found himself but one of a triumvirate,” being 
joined with Archbishop Laud and Hamilton, nei- 
ther of whom had lost one particle of the king’s 
favour and confidence. Although he had not 
come very willingly, apprehending danger to 
himself, — and although he was hampered by Ha- 

* IllKt. • 

t Warwick . — “ (iron! was the expectation of all the English, what 
might he the effect oflns coming over; great was the opinion winch 
men m general hml conceived of hiB ability and paitB; looking at 
him as the only Hinge upon which the State was now likely to turn. 
Hut very diiTeieiit and viuious were the conjectures of gentlemen at 
that time, in their ordinary discourses (for I will relate the tiuth), 
what use tli is great statesman could make of his ability mid favour. 
Some (as they wished) did seem to hone, when they considered lus 
first right principles, that whatsoever lie had acted since his great- 
ness, wuis to ingiatiate himself perfectly with the king ; that, so at 
last by bis wisdom and fuv'/fr, ho might happily prevail both upon 
the king’s judgment and affection, and cany lmn from those evil 
counsels which he had long been nurtured in. to such ways as should 
xeuder him most honotnable and happy; that the call was so wise 
as to understand wlint most became a wise man, and what would 
make greatness beloved and permanent. Hut other*durst not hope 
so much from him, when they considered his government in Ireland, 
and tho ambition of the mau : they feared that neither his virtuo 
was great enough to venture his own fortunes, by opposing any evil 
counsels about tho king, nor his favourgre.it enough to prevail in 
overruling; that lie was sent for only to complete that bad work, 
which others of less brain than he had begun. Which lie would 
sooner venture to do, than to make himself the author of a new and 
good one; seeing it hath boon observed that few statesmen have 
ever optioned princes, but rather seconded and assisted them in their 
bad inclinations.’'— May, 1‘arl. Jlist. 
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milton, the more timid of his colleagues, mid by the , 
queen, who could never agree with him,— -Went- 
worth imparted a new vigour to the king’s coun- 
cils : he recommended a loan among the great 
lords and officers of the crown, aud urged a war 
with the Covenanters, which he was to manage, 
and the instant issuing of writs of ship-money 
to the amount of 200,000/. With his old confi- 
dence in his own power of seducing, deceiving, or 
terrifying a parliament, in a blind forgetfulness of 
the difference between English parliaments and 
Irish pailiaments, he ventured to recommend 
the calling of one. This resolution was adopted 
in a committee, consisting of Archbishop Laud, 
Bishop Juxon, the Earl of Northumberland, the 
Marquess of Hamilton, Cottington, Windebank, 
and Vane ; but the chief actors after Strafford were 
Laud and Hamilton. Charles, upon finding the 
committee unanimous, put this significant ques- 
tion , — u If this parliament should prove as 
untoward as some have lately been, will you 
then assist me in such extraordinary ways as m 
that extremity shall he thought fit?” They all 
promised to assist him, and then Charles reluc- 
tantly agreed that a parliament should be called. 
But Wentworth thought it would be well to try ail 
Irish parliament beforehand ; and Charles con- 
sented that there should he an Irish pailiament 
also. To reward his past services, and to give 
him additional weight and splendour, the king 
now bestowed on him that earldom for which 
he hud so long been sighing, and, instil of lord 
deputy, named him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
On the 1 2th of January, 1640, Wentworth be- 
came Eail of Siraflord; on the 17th of March 
he obtained from the trembling Irish parlia- 
ment a grant of four subsidies, with a pro- 
mise of two more, if they should he found neces- 
sary ; and by the middle of April, in spite of a dis- 
tressing and most painful malady, lie was hack at 
court, to show Charles how to manage his English 
House of Commons and his Scottish Covenanters. 
Before his arrival, his majesty, sitting in council, 
communicated the great contentment he had re- 
ceived by the proceedings of his subjects of the 
kingdom of Ireland, assembled in parhament^and, 
for Uieir lordships’ information, he made Secretary 
Windebank read the letters he had newly received 
from his lord-lieutenant in council there, together 
with the declaration of the Ti Ah House of Com- 
mons, touching the grant of the four subsidies 
without cavils or conditions, the unanimous ex- 
pression of their loyal affection to his majesty’s 
service and person, aud their humble acknow- 
ledgement of the great favours and blessings they 
enjoyed through his majesty’s gracious and happy 
government.* When Windebank had done read- 
ing, Charles told the lords of the council that the 

• The kin>' took this course hi the advice of Strafford himself 
who appealed to the Irish votes au«l letters us a confutation of w?¥> 
slanderous accusations of his enemies, that he had become " a most 
hated person — indeed, u busier bashaw, or anything that might 1ms 
worse;’ and lie requested his master to ^ive all the publicity pos- 
sible to these recent proceedings, us an encouragement and intimi- 
dation for England and Scotland. 
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Irish Upper House hud shown themselves equally 
exemplary and loyal, and that he hoped others 
would follow these good examples. Their lord- 
ships were filled with joy, and his majesty, by 
their advice, ordered that the letters from Ireland 
shteuld be entered in the council register, to remain 
there, as a record to all posterity ; and that copies 
of the loyal Irish declaration should on no account 
be refused to any that desired them. The privy 
council and the king proceeded to get ready all 
things necessary for carrying on the war against 
the Scots, whatever the issue of the parliament 
about to be called in London might prove to be ; 
and it is curious to observe letters directed to the 
several counties, for the providing of horses and 
carts for carriage of the train of artillery, and other 
documents of a like warlike nature, signed by the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury alone.* 

At last, on the 13th day of April, 1640, an 
English parliament assembled at Westminster. 
The king opened the session, with a ^ry brief 
speech, in which, however, he admitted (what 
every body knew) that nothing but necessity lmd 
induced him to call them together. Then Sir 
John Finch, formerly Speaker of the Commons, 
but now lord keeper, delivered a very long speech, 
in which he endeavoured, above all things, to con- 
vince them that the Scots had grossly insulted and 
injured the English nation, as well us their sove- 
reign — “ the most just, the most pious, the most 
gracious king that ever was, whose kingly resolu- 
tions wer#seated in the ark of his sacred breast.” 
“ And,’’ continued this slavish adulator, who even 
at this crisis would be preaching about the divine 
right, and the ineffable majesty of kings, “ it were 
a presumption of too high a nature for any Uzziah, 
uncalled, to touch it; yet his sacred majesty is 
now pleased to lay by the shining beams of ma- 
jesty, as Phoebus did to Phaeton, that the distance 
between sovereignty and subjection should not bar 
you of that filial freedom of access to his person 
and councils ; only let us beware how, with the 
son of Clymenc, wc aim not at the guiding of the 
chariot, as if that were the only testimony of 
fatherly affection, but let us ever remember, that, 
though the king sometimes condescends to lay 
by the beams and rays of majesty, lie never lays 
by majesty itself.” All that had happened through 
Charles’s persisting; in not calliug together, or 
agreeing with,Tfoc r representatives of his people, — 
the extorting of money by illegal means, the tor- 
turing of the subject, the disgraces sustained by 
the national arms at home and abroad, the flames 
in Scotland, which had almost severed the two 
kingdoms, — was so glaring, that it required all the 
audacity of a Finch to make the king’s disuse of 
parliaments a subject of panegyric, and that to a 
parliament itself. The bronze-faced lord keeper 
told them that, in formejj times, indeed, they had 
W*en advised with for the preventing and diverting 
of foreign and domestic dangers ; “ but herein,” 

* There are several orders, filter lo be issued by « Ijuarler-mastcr 
pr a commissary-general than by a bishop, thus signed by Laud, 


said he, “ his majesty’s great wisdom and provi- 
dence hath for many years eased you of that 
trouble ; his majesty having all the while not only 
seen and prevented our danger, hut kept up hie 
honour and splendour of the English crown, of 
which at this day we find the happy expe- 
rience, Almighty God having vouchsafed such 
success to his majesty’s counsels, that our fleece 
was dry, when it rained blood in all the neighbour 
states.” Everything, he maintained, had gone on 
happily and gloriously until some men of Belial 
had blown the. trumpet in Scotland, and induced a 
rebellious multitude to take up arms against the 
Lord’s anointed, their rightful prince, and most un- 
doubted sovereign. lie related the events of last 
summer’s campaign, telling them that his majesty 
had entered into a pacification with the Scots, not 
through fear or weakness, hut out of his piety and 
clemency ; that, however, it had since been found 
by numerous acts, that that stiff-necked people, in 
signing the treaty, had hut prevaricated with it, 
in order to divert the storm which hung over their 
heads ; that it had come to his majesty’s certain 
knowledge that they had addressed themselves to 
foreign states, and treated with them to deliver 
themselves up to their protection and power. 
Nothing, therefore, was left, but to reduce these 
sons of Belial to obedience by force of arms ; and 
to that end an army bad been raised, the charge of 
which would be heavy, and therefore his majesty 
did now at this time call this parliament, the 
second means, under GotFs blessing, to avert the 
calamities threatened to all his kingdoms, by the 
mutinous behaviour of the Scots. “ Tin* summer,” 
said Finch, “ must not be lost like the last, nor 
any minute of time unbestowed to reduce those of 
Scotland ; lest by our delay they gain time to 
conclude their treaties with foreign states. 1 1 is 
majesty, therefore, desires and expects that you 
will for awhile lay aside all other subjects and de- 
bates, and that you will pass an act for such and 
so many subsidies, as in your hearty affection to 
him, and your common good, you shall think fit 
and convenient. ..... Such is the straitness 
of time, that unless the subsidies be forthwith 
passed, it is not possible for him to put in older 
such things as must be prepared before so great nn 
army can take the field ; and, indeed, had not Ins 
majesty, upon the credit of his servants, and secu- 
rity out of his own estate, taken up and issued 
between 300,000/. and 400,000/., it had not been 
possible for his majesty to have provided those 
things to begin with, whicli^were necessary for so 
great an enterprise.” He went on to tell them, 
“ that, to avoid all unpleasant question and dis- 
pute touching his majesty’s taking of tonnage and 
poundage, his majesty had commanded him to de- 
clare that he had taken it only de facto , ac- 
cording to the example of former kings but of 
the odious ship-money neither lord keeper nor 
king said a single word. Finch concluded by tell- 
ing them that they must pass a bill, granting ton- 
nage and poundage from the commencement of hia 
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. majesty's reign, vote the subsidies instanter , and 
accept his majesty’s promise, who was most 
graciously pleased to give them his royal word, 
thltl afterwards he would allow them time to consi- 
der of such petitions as they might conceive to be 
for the good of the commonwealth, assuring them 
that his majesty would go along with them in re- 
dressing just grievances, like a just, a pious, and 
gracious king, to the end that there might be such 
a happy conclusion of this parliament, that it 
might be the cause of his meeting many more par- 
liaments. The king himself then produced the 
fetter of the Scottish lords to the French king, and 
said, “My Lords, you shall see he hath spoken 
nothing hyperbolically, nor nothing but what I 
shall make good one way or other. And because 
he did mention a letter, by which my subjects 
in Scotland did seek to draw in foreign power for 
aid, here is the original letter, which I shall com- 
mand him to read unto you. And because it may 
touch a neighbour of mine, whom I will say no- 
thing of but that which is just, — God forbid I 
should ; for my part I think it was never accepted 
of by him : indeed it was a letter to the French 
king, but I know not that ever he had it; for, by 
chan co i J intercepted it as it was going unto him, 
and therefore l hope you will understand me right 
in that.” Charles then delivered the letter to 
Finch, who observed, “ The superscription of the 
letter is this, — ‘An Roi.’ For the nature of 
this superscription, it is well known to all that 
know the style of France that it is never written 
by any Frenchman to any but their own king, and 
therefore, being directed ‘ Au Roi,' it is to their 
own king, for so in effect they do by that super- 
scription acknowledge.” He then read the letter 
as translated into English from the original French, 
which ran thus; — “ Sir — Your majesty being the 
refuge and sanctuary of afflicted princes and states, 
we have found it necessary to send this gentleman, 
Mr. Colvil, by him to represent unto your majesty 
the candour and ingenuity as well of our actions 
and proceedings as of our intentions, which wc 
desire should be engraven and written to the 
whole world, with the beams of the sun, as well as 
to your majesty. « We most humbly beseech you, 
therefore, to give faith and credit to him, and all 
he shall say on our part concerning us and our 
affairs, bcin£ most assured of au assistance equal 
to your accustomed clemency heretofore, and so 
often showed to this nation, which will not yield to 
any other whatsoever the glory to be eternally your 
majesty’s most humble, obedient, and affectionate 
servants. (Signed) liothes, Montrose, Leslie, M arr, 
Montgomery, Loudon, Forester.”* Then the king 

# Besides this letter, it is possible that Charlcsltnew, at least in 
pnrt,tho other ncgocintions between the Covenanters and the Flench 
comt. .Lord Hailes (Memorials) has published a letter from Gdmsrnl 
Leslie and the Karl of Rothes to the F rench King, and also instructions 
from the Covenanters in Hcotland to their messenger to Louis. The 
letter, it appears, was not sent, because the rest of the Covenanting 
leaders reinsed to sign or sanction it. There are govern 1 striking 
passages in the instructions, but nothing very treasonable. The 
messenger was instructed to assure the French court, that their in- 
tentions were no ways against monarchical government,— that they 
were most loyally disposed towards his sacied majesty King 


added, “Of these gentlemen, who have set their 
hands to this letter, here is one, and I believe you 
would think it very strange if I should not lay him 
fast; and therefore I have signed a warrant to lay 
him close prisoner in the Tower. My lords, | 
think (but that 1 will not say positively, because 
I will not say anything here hut what l am sure 
of ) I have the gentleman that should have carried 
the letter fust enough; hut I know not, I may he 
mistaken.” 

When the king had thus spoken, the lord 
keeper dismissed the Commons to their own House, 
there to make choice of their Speaker. In the 
Lower House were many of the patriots, or, as 
the king had styled them, “ the vipers,” that had so 
disturbed his equanimity in the last parliament; 
but one of the greatest aud highest-minded was 
not there. Of those who had been cast into prison, 
all had been liberated upon hail, after a detention 
of about eighteen months, with the single excep- 
tion of itfie bold and eloquent Sir John Eliot, the 
man whom Charles most hated or feared. When 
he had lain four years in the Tower, the patriot’s 
health began to decline rapidly, and his friends 
prevailed upon him to petition the king. “ Sir,” 
said Eliot, “ your judges have committed me to 
prison here in your Tower of London, where, by 
reason of the quality of the air, I am fallen into a 
dangerous disease, 1 humbly beseech your ma- 
jesty you will command your judges to set me at 
liberty, that, for recovery of my health, I may take 
some fresh air,” &c. To this petition, %hich was 
presented by the hand of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, Charles’s only answer was, — “ It is not 
humble enough.” Then Eliot sent another petition 
by his own son, expressing his hearty sorrow for 
having displeased his majesty, and humbly be- 
seeching him once again to command the judges 
to set him at liberty; and when he had recovered 
his health he might return back to his prison, 
there to undergo such punishment us God had 
allotted him. The lieutenant of the Tower took 
offence at his sending the petition by another hand 
than his, which, by right of office, delivered all 
petitions of his prisoners ; hut the high functionary 
told him, that if he would Fumble himself before 
his majesty, acknowledging his fault, he would 
deliver another petition for him. Sir John, thank- 
ing him for his friendly advice, told him that 

Charles, whose person and authority they would maintain with (heir 
li\es and fortunes. “ Seeing,” said the Covenanters/’ that we have 
many times supplicated his majesty and haul not prevailed, there- 
fore we entreat the kwgol Fiance to intercede and mediate with our 
sovereign to lay down his arms, intended and raised against us, and 
to suffer this his ancient and- native kingdom to enjoy her religion 
and liberties; . . . thetiuo state of the question betwixt the king 
and thin kiik and kingdom being, whether this shall continue a lieu 
kirk and kingdom, to be mled by the laws of both, or now, in the 
absence of our sovereign from us, wbetliei we shall in effect, con- 
trary to both, be enslaved tollie passions of n foreign prelate, (lie 
]lislu>p of Canterbury and his supporters, whom he sends here to 
govern by then will and pleasure) and whethei this ancient kingdom 
shall be like a conquered province, as Tieland under subjection 
England, to leceive what laws, civil or ecclesiastical, in religion ot 
policy, they please to prescribe, and when, upon our lefusul of 
tins slavery, a foreign army tluealens and invades us, whether the 
whole body of a kirk and kingdom shall lay down their necks to the 
sword, or their consciences to the yoke, or cast up u buckler of de- 
fence.’* 
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Ins spirits lmd grown feeble, and faint, — that when 
lie lecovcred his former vigour he might think 
about it. Cottington, Wentworth and others ex- 
ulted over the intelligence that Sir John was very 
like to die,— and die he did, a prisoner in the 
To^ver, on the 27th of November, 1G32 ! But 
Charles’s revenge was not satisfied by mournful 
decay, a perishing by inches, nor by death 
itself. One of his victim’s sons petitioned his 
majesty that lie would be pleased to permit the 
body of their father to he carried into Cornwall, 
there to be buried, in his native soil, among his 
ancestors. Charles wrote at the foot of the peti- 
tion, “Let Sir John Eliot’s body he buried in the 
church of that parish where he died ;” and accord- 
ingly it was thrust into an obscure corner of the 
Tower church.* Sir Edward Coke had gone to his 
grave about two years after Eliot, full of yeurs and 
honours, having effaced the recollection of his 
early career by his manly struggles on the palriotie 
side. He also, in a manner, had been persecuted 
to the death. When he was lying on his death- 
bed, Secretary Windebank went with an order of 
council to search his house for seditious papers, 
and carried oil his Commentary on Lyttletun, an 
autobiography, and many other manuscripts, among 
which was his will. None of these papers were 
restored till the Long Parliament, m 1041, made 
an order that they should he delivered to his heir; 
and then several of them, with his last will, were 
missing, and were never heard of more. It has 
been said* and proved that, on the whole, this 
present House of Commons was well disposed 
towards the king’s service, and as little influenced 
by their many wrongs as any man of ordinary 
judgment could expect; yet there were undoubtedly 
many faithful, affectionate, and bold hearts that 
burned and llamed with the memory of the wrongs 
done to Eliot. And foremost among these was his 
bosom friend Hampden, who had taken his scat 
for the town of Buckingham. The most con- 
spicuous of the other old members were Denzil 
Hollis, Maynard, Oliver St. John, Pym, Strode, 
Corriton, Hayman, Haselrig, and Oliver Crom- 
well, who now sat for the town of Cambridge. 

The Commons chose for their Speaker Mr. 
Serjeant Glanvil, who was presented to his 
majesty seated on his throne in the House of 
Lords, -where lie made a very humble and pedantic 
speech, talking abuut the learned age wherein 
they lived, the most peaceful and flourishing go- 
vernment, and the House of Commons being ^lot 
merely the representative body, but the abstracted 
quintessence of the whole commonalty of this noble 
realm of England. Charles was silent, but my 
Lord Keeper Finch told Glanvil that his speech 
was full of flowers of wit, of flowers of eloquence, 
and flowers of judgment, and that his majesty had 
Jj^tcned to it with a gradious ear and a princely 
attention. This was a curious prelude to the loud 
music that lollowed. The Commons, who knew 

• Hnrl. MSS —ForsW« Lives of Hritish Statesmen. — Luid 
Nugent’s Memorials of llunijiden. 
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what the king’s word was worth, resolved not to 
take it, or to depart from their old practice of 
making the redress, or at least the dbcussion, of 
grievances precede their votes of supply. They 
took up the questions of religion, privileges of 
parliament, abuse of justice, and the infringement 
of the common liberties of the land, and, as for- 
merly, they settled committees for examining these 
high matters. Some of them had suggested the 
petitioning of parliament against the impost of 
ship-money; several petitions from the counties 
were consequently received, and the practice of peti- 
tioning, a progress in constitutional liberty, began 
to be common. Arthur Capel delivered in the first 
petitiort, which was from the freeholders of the 
county of Hertford, complaining of ship-money, 
monopolies, the Star Chamber, the High Com- 
mission Court, &c. The first who stood up boldly 
to speak upon it was Ilarbottle Grimston. “ In 
these great cases of danger,” said Grimston, u we 
ought to do like skilful physicians, that are not 
led in their judgments so much by outward ex- 
pressions of a disease as by the inward symptoms 
and causes of it. . . . The case is this, — the char- 
ter of our liberties, called Maijna Chart a , was 
granted unto us by King John, which was hut a 
renovation and restitution of the ancient laws of 
this kingdom. This charter was afterwards, in the 
succession of several ages, confirmed unto us above 
thirty several times ; and in the third year of lus 
majesty’s reign that now is, we had more than a 
confirmation of it, for we had an act dcclaratorv 
passed ; and then, to put it out of all question and 
dispute for the future, his majesty, by his gracious 
answer, Soil droit fait comma ast <J astro, invested it 
with the title of Petition of Right. What ex- 
positions contrary to that law of right have sonic 
men given to the undermining of the liberty of 
the subjects with new invented subtle distinctions, 
and assuming to themselves a power (I know not 
where they had it), out of parliament, to super- 
sede, annihilate, and make void the laws of the 
kingdom! The commonwealth hath been miser- 
ably torn and massacred, and all property and 
liberty shaken, the church distracted, the gospel 
and professors of it persecuted, anal the whole nation 
overrun with swarms of projecting canker-worms 
and caterpillars, the worst of all the Egyptian 
plagues.” Harbottle Grimston was* followed by 
Sir Benjamin Rudyard, who congratulated the 
House on their being called together : — “ We are 
here,” he said, “ by the blessing of God and our 
king. Parliaments have of^ate days become un- 
fortunate ; it is our duty, by our good temper and 
Carriage, to restore them to their ancient lustre. 
... A parliament is the bed of reconciliation 
between king and people, and therefore it is fit for 
us to lay aside all exasperations, ancl carry our- 
selves with humility/' And it must he con- 
fessed that, though firm and decided, their whole 
tone and carriage was humble and respectful. 
“ Princes,” continued Rudyard, “are and will be 
as jealous of their prerogative as the people of 
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their liberties*, though both are then best when 
kept within their several bounds. Levying of 
m^ney without consent of the people is a great dis- 
turbance to the subject, and so will be the scarcity 
of the king’s revenues, unless they be supplied. 
But before the ending of this parliament (the 
untimely breaking whereof would be the breaking 
of us) I doubt not but his majesty’s revenue may 
be so settled that he may live plentifully at home 
and abroad. ... In fgrmer parliaments the car- 
riage of some hath been so. haughty as though 
parliaments would lasydways, and the carriage of 
others as if there, would be never any again ; and 
therefore a moderation, if we love ourselves, is 
requisite. . . . Men and brethren, what shall we 
do ? If it were for my life, I would desire nothing 
more than that we proceed with moderation, that 
so we may have many happy parliaments, and that 
no dismal events may happen to any; for when 
parliaments arc; gone, we are lost.” The House 
on the following day (April nth) fell again upon 
the subject of grievances in general, in consequence 
/){ petitions brought in by the members for Essex, 
Suifolk, and other counties ; and upon that day 
the learned and laborious Pyin delivered a speech 
of extraordinary length and still more extraordi- 
nary ability. “The first of grievances,” said 
lie, “ are those which, during this interval of 
eleven years, have been directed against tliQ liberties 
and privileges of parliament. . . I will show that 
the permission of them is as prejudicial to his 
majesty us to the commonwealth. I will show 
what way they may he remedied, and in all these 
I shall take care to maintain the great prerogative 
of royalty, which is, that the king can do no 
wrong.” And throughout his discourse, he steadily 
kept the line which separates the king from his 
ministers, urging the responsibility of the latter. 
On the next day, the 18th, many membeis spoke, 
and the house voted that the proceedings remain- 
ing upon record in the King’s Bench and Court of 
Star Chamber against Sir John Eliot, Mr. Hollis, 
and the other imprisoned members of the parlia- 
ment of 1 0128 should be sent for and referred to a 
committee. They also ordered that the records in 
the case of ship«money, which couccrned Mr. 
Hampden, should he brought into the House. On 
Monday the 20th, after examining the conduct of 
Sir John Finch in the last parliament, they re- 
solved that it was a breach of privilege for the 
Speaker not to obey the commands of the House; 
and that it appeared the Speaker, Finch, did 
adjourn the House by command of the king, with- 
out consent of the bfouse, which also was a breach 
of privilege, and one that ought to be presented to 
his majesty. The very next day Charles, irritated 
as much as ever with the most moderate mention 
of the word grievance, summoned both Houses 
before him in the Banqueting Hall. He did not 
speak himself, but stood by, while my Lord Keeper 
Finch schooled the Commons. Finch told them 
that they ought to remember the causes of calling 
this parliament, which were for obtaining of assist- 


ance and supplies of money ; that such and so 
great were his majesty’s necessities that if they did 
not vote the supplies speedily they might as well 
not vote them at all.* “ When you have voted,” 
said he, “ his majesty will give you scope and liberty 
to present your just grievances, and then he ^ill 
hear them, with a gracious ear.” He paused ; and 
then adverted, for the first time, to the instating 
question of ship-money. “Herein,” said lie, “Ins 
majesty hath commanded me to declare thus much 
unto you : first, his majesty never had it in his royal 
heart to make an annual revenue of it, nor ever 
had a thought to make the least benefit or profit of 
it; hut whatsoever he did or intended in it, was 
for the common good of you all ; for the honour, 
glory, and splendour of this nation ; and that every 
one of us should be made sharers and partakers in 
the benefits, fruits, and successes of it, of which 
otherwise you would have felt the woes. He hath 
been so far from making the least benefit of it, 
that he hath expended great sun>s of money out of 
his own coders, to work with to those necessary 
ends I have named unto you. The accompts of 
such monies so received have been brought to the 
council- tabic, the monies delivered to Sir William 
Russell, the treasurer of the navy; and by them 
all it may appear, whether there hath been a ful- 
ness and clearness of truth in the disbursements 
thereof, for the good and safety of the kingdom.” 
He said that his majesty was once icsolved not 
to send out shipping-writs this year, hut he was 
'forced to do it for their good and for his own 
honour, it being necessary for him to reduce his 
disaffected subjects of Scotland, and to guard 
against neighbouring princes, who were all pre- 
paring great fleets. “ Another reason, ” said he, 
“ for shipping-writs this year, is, that those of 
Algiers are grown to that insoleiicy, that they are 
provided of a fleet of sixty sail of ships, and have 
taken divers English ones, particularly one culled 
the Rebecca of London (well known to the mer- 
chants upon the Exchange), taken upon the coast 
of Spain, worth at the least 260,000/. ; and there- 
fore the writs having gone out upon those weighty 
reasons before it was possible the parliament 
could < jive any supply io prbvtde for those tftimjs, 
his majesty cannot ibis \ ear forbear it : hut he 
doth expect your concurrence in the levying of it 
for the future.” Once more the lord keeper re- 
commended to their admiration, and their imita- 
tion, the conduct of Wentworth’s brow-beaten 
Irish parliaments. “ Of all his kingdoms,” said 
lie, “ this of England ought to be the nearest and 
dearest unto the king ; yet for his kingdom of 
Ireland, the last parliament before this, the very 
second day of the parliament they gave him six 
subsidies; they relied upon his gracious word, 
and the success was, that before the end of that 
parliament they had al? they did desire granted^ 
(The truth being, as the reader will remember, 
that as soon as the money was voted, Wentworth 

* *• For,” said the lord keeper, ** the army w now marching, and 
doth stand Inc. majesty in at least 100,000/. a-month.” * 
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and Charles broke all their promises, and refused 
to entertain the question of grievances.)* This 
last parliament there, it is well known unto you 
all, what a cheerful supply they have given unto 
his majesty, for their hearts went with it ; and let 
it \)ot be apprehended that subsidies there are of 
small value ; there is not a subsidy that is grunted 
but is worth 50,000/. or. 00,000/. at the least :f 
consider that kingdom how small proportion it 
holdeth with this of England ; and you will find, 
that it is as considerable a gift as bath been given 
in many years. It hath wrought this effect — that 
certainly his majesty will make it apparent to all 
the world, what a good construction, and how 
graciously he doth esteem and interpret this act of 
theirs.”]; 

But the Commons would not he cajoled; and, 
on the following day, when Finch’s speech in 
the Banqueting House came, to be discussed, 
Edmund Waller, the poet;, a member of the 
House, and of many succeeding parliaments, 
eloquently claimed precedence of grievances over 
supplies. “ Look hack,” said Waller, “ upon the 
beat parliaments, and still you shall find that 
the last acts passed are for the gifts of subsidies 
on the people’s part, and general pardons on the 
king’B part : even the wisest kings have first ac- 
quainted their parliaments with their designs, and 
the reasons thereof; and then demanded the assist- 
ance, both of their counsels and purses .... Nor 
shall we ever discharge the trust of those that sent 
us hither, or make them believe that they contri- 
bute to their own defence and safety, unless his 
majesty be pleased first to restore them to the pro- 
priety in their own goods and lawful liberties, 
whereof they esteem themselves now out of posses- 
sion. One need not tell you thatjjue propriety 
of goods is the ntothcr of courage;' and the nurse 
of industry ; it makes us valiant in war, and good 
husbands in peace. The experience I have of 
former parliaments, and my present observation of 
the care the country has had to choose persons of 
worth and courage, make me think tins House, 
like the Spartans, whose forward valour required 
some softer music to allay and quiet their spirits, 
too much moved with the sound of martial instru- 
ments. ’Tis not the fear of imprisonment, or (if 
need be) of death itself, that can keep a true-hearted 
Englishman from the care to leave this purt of his 
inheritance as entire- to posterity, as he received it 
from his ancestors.” Waller said, that the person 
of no king was ever more beloved, and yeV no 
people were ever less satisfied with the present ways 
of levying money ; that neither the admiration of 
his majesty’s natural inclination to justice and 
clemency, nor the pretended consent of the judges, 
could make them willingly submit to this late tax 
of ship-money ; that his majesty’s ,wants were not 
so great, but that they mfcht find means to supply 

• See Anto. pp. 169 ami 170. 

+ Notwithstanding litis bold assertion, it may donbtml if an 
Irish subsidy was usually worth more tliau the tenth part of tho 
sum here mentioned. 
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him, nor their desires so unreasonable, hut that his 
majesty might satisfy them ; that experience ought 
to teachfhis majesty how little that money pros- 
pered that was gotten without the concurrent godli- 
will of his people; that never had more money 
been taken from the subject, yet never more want 
in the Exchequer ; that though the king had 
gotten little, the subjects had lost all. “ But,” 
continued the orator, “ his majesty shall hear 
the truth from us, and we shall make appear the 
errors of divines, who would persuade us that a 
monarch must be absolute, and tltat he may do all 

things ad libitum I am sorry these 

men take no more care to gain our belief of those 
things which they tell us for our stiul’s health, 
while we know them so manifestly in the wrong in 
that which concerns the liberties and privileges of 
the subjects of England. But they gaiu prefer- 
ment, aud then it is no matter though they neither 
believe themselves, nor are believed by others. 
But since they are so ready to let loose the con- 
sciences of their kings, we arc the more carefully 
to provide for our protection against this pulpit 
law, by declaring and reinforcing the municipal 
laws of this kingdom.” This discourse, in the keen 
feeling of Charles and Laud, must have made the 
crown and mitre totter on their heads. In the 
afternoon the Commons sent up to desire a confer- 
ence with the Lords ; but their messengers found 
the door of the Lords closed against them. On 
the following day the Lords sent a message to ex- 
cuse their ref usal, upon the grounds of having had 
weighty business on band, and his majesty present 
among them. In fact, Charles had gone down to 
the House of Lords and taken them by surprise, in 
order to induce them to interfere about the monies ; 
and it appears that the Commons had sent to re- 
quest the conference at the moment they did, in 
order to show that they were aware of this visit. 
On Saturday the Lords desired a conference with 
the Commons, and, on the Monday following, 
Mr. Herbert, the queen’s solicitor-general, re- 
ported the matter of the conference, which was 
mainly about the quickening speech which the 
king had delivered during his sudden visit to the 
Lords. This speech was a studied laudation of 
the l’cers, and an angry rebuke of the Commons. 
Charles gave the Lords to understand that the ne- 
cessity of his affairs would bear no deiay ; that he 
must have the subsidies ; that he thought that,* in 
civility and good manners, it was fit for him to he 
trusted first ; that the Commons’ considering their 
grievances before his wants^vas putting the cart 
before the horse ; that the war was begun ; that 
the men of Scotland had pitched their tents at 
Dunse, and threatened an invasion in Northum- 
berland, having already taken prisoners some Eng- 
lish troopers. Then followed the old promises 
‘and assurances about religion, tonnage and pound- 
age, and ship-money. And now the Lords told the 
Commons, that, having the word of a king— and, 
as some of their lordships were pleased to say, not 
only of a king, but a gentleman — they would no 
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more be guilty of distrusting him, than they would ] 
he capable of the highest undutifulness towards 
him. And upon all these considerations, though 
thtlir lordships would not meddle with mutters of 
subsidy, which belonged properly and naturally to 
the Commons, — no, not so much as to give advice 
herein, — yet, being members of one body, subjects 
of the same king, and equally concerned in the 
nation’s safety, in their duty to his majesty, and i 
in their natural love to their country, themselves, 
and their posterity, they had declared and votcd # 
in their own H<msc that they held it most neces-* 
sary and fit that the matter of supply should 
have precedence of every other matter or consider- 
ation whatsoever. The Commons, after long de- 
bate, resolved, that herein the Lords had violated 
the privileges of their House ; and they immedi- 
ately referred the matter to a committee, which 
declared that the Lords’ voting about supplies was 
a most grievous breach of privilege.* They then 
demanded another conference, and having ob- 
tained it, they insisted, not only that the Lords 
^houkl never meddle with matter of supplies, but 
also that they should not take notice of anything 
dcba,tcd by the Commons, until they themselves 
should declare the same to their Lordships — a 
rule, they said, which the Commons would always 
observe with their Lordships’ proceedings. The 
Lords protested, not without signs of fear, that 
they hud no intention whatever of invading any of 
the privileges of the Commons; but the court 
soon determined again to put the Upper House in 
a false position. 

Upon Thursday, the 80th of April, the Lower 
House resolved itself into a grand committee con- 
cerning ship-monev, upon a toll report made of that 
business by Mr. Maynard; and the records where 
the judges’ opinions were entered were oidercd to 
he sent for. In the very midst of this debate — and 
of course expressly to stop it — the Lords sent to 
demand another conference. The majority of the 
members seemed unwilling to be diverted from 
the debate ; and upon a division, m a very full 
house, 257 voted cujainst , and 148 for a present 
conference. This division showed the temper of 
the House, and the relative strength of parties.* 

* “ Though tins parliament had not Bat e abovt* six or seven days, 
and had managed all their debater*, and their whole behaviour, with 
wonderful older ^uid sobriety, the couit was impatient that no ad- 
vance was yet made towurds a supply: which was ioieseen would 
take up much timo, whensoever they went about it, though never so 
coiilidlly: and t herein] u they prevailed with the House of 1 ’eers, 
which u ns more enttiely at the king's disposal, that they would de- 
mand a eonlereuee with the House of Commons, and then propose 
to them, by way of advice, that they would begin with giving the 
king ii supply, in ruga id of ‘lie urgency and even necessity of his 
alburn, uiid a’fterwaids pioc#ed upon the grievances, or anything el*r 

thev thought fit: and the House of Peers accouliugiy did giv 
their advice to this purpose at a conference. This conference was no 
sooner reported in the House of Commons, than their whole temper 
seemed to bc'shnkcn. It was the undoubted fundamental privilege 
ol the Commons in parliament, that all supplies should lmve their 
rise and beginning from them ; tins had never been inlringed or 
violated, or so niurh as questioned in the worst times ; and that now, 
after so long intermission of parliaments, that all privileges might lx 1 
forgotten, the House of Peers should begin with au action their an- 
Gesture never attempted, administered too much causo of jealousy of 
somewhat else that was intended ; and so, with an 11 numinous eon 
sent, they dedal ed it lo be so high a breach of privilege, that they 
could not proceed upon any othei matter until they first received 
snisiactivu and reparation from thu House oi Peers,”— ■Ciuiwdw, 

m, 


The conference was put off till the morrow, and . 
they proceeded with the grand business of ship- 
money. On the following day the Lord Keeper 
Finch, at the conference, told the Commons again 
that their Lordships well knew and infinitely re- 
spected the-privileges of their House ; that they 
had only stepped forward out of affection to his 
majesty, and consideration of the groat evils and 
calamities that were hanging over their heads ; 
that his majesty, on his late visit to their lordships’ 
House, had taken notice of somewhat llmt had 
boon voted in the Commons’ House concerning 
religion, property, and liberty of parliament, 
whereby his majesty considered the matter of lus 
supplies set aside, which lie had so often desired 
might have precedence ; that his majesty had then 
expressed Ins royal intentions about ship-money, 
which he found so much stood upon ; and had 
desired their Lordships, as persons nearest to him 
in honour, and most concerned in the safety and 
prosperity of Iris kingdom, to use their counsel and 
persuasion to incline the Commons to give' him a 
speedy answer and resolution in the matter of 
supply. Finch then endeavoured to shew that 
the Lords were bound to gratify the king, and that 
their voting the precedency of supply was no in- 
fringement of the Commons’ privilege. “Their 
advice therein,” said he, “ they do not, nor ever 
did, hold derogatory to yours, or exceeding the 
privileges of their own House; for, as you fre- 
quently impart your grievances to them, so it is 
all the reason in the world they should communi- 
cate their fears and foresights of dangers to you, 
their lordships being a body that moveth in an orb 
nearer unto the royal throne than you do, and 
thereby the likelier to communicate in the coun- 
cils and secret® of state ; and, for their persons and 
fortunes, at least as considerable in point of 
danger.” The whole of this speech hud a most 
mischievous effect, and, notwithstanding its dis- 
claimers, the Commons suspected that all their 
other privileges were to he swallowed up, and 
they made wholly subservient to the peers.* More 
resolute than ever in tlicir purpose of not voting 
the money till they had obtained a redress of 
grievances, and even a fornifil reparation froih the 
lords, they continued in committee. On Saturday, 
the 2nd of May, Charles sent Sir Henry Vane, 
now secretary of state as well as treasurer of the 
household, to tell them that the ‘danger of the 
nation would he greatly increased if more time 
were lost ; that he had received no answer at all 
from them, though lie had already told the House 
that delay would be as destructive as a denial; 
that he once more desired an immediate answer 
concerning his supplies, he being resolved, on 
his part, to make good all his promises made by 
himself or by the lord keeper. The House debated 
upon this message till the then unusually late lio'^j 
of six in the evening, but came to no resolution. 
Secretary Vane, Clarendon says, treacherously, and 
without the king’s orders ( which is wry impro * 

* Clarendon, Hint. 



haltlc, and semis to be disproved by attending cir- 
cumstances >), assured the Commons that the king 
would accept of nothing less from them than an 
immediate grunting of twelve subsidies. Many of 
the members observed that, if they were thus to 
purchase a release from an imposition very unjustly 
laiu upon the kingdom, they should in a manner 
confess it hud been a just tax. Some said that 
twelve subsidies would he more than the whole 
stock in money of the kingdom amounted to, and 
founded their opposition on the exorbitance of the 
demand. As to the king’s constant assertions 
about the great danger of the nation, there was 
hardly a man in tipi House of Commons that 
believed them — there were many who looked to 
the Scotch Covenanters as their best friends. 
These men had represented, both in the House 
and out of it, that the English people had no 
reason to pay for a war which was never caused or 
desired by them, and that the people would un- 
doubtedly pay with more willingness as many 
subsidies to prevent that unhappy w-ar. ‘‘Among 
all the gentlemen of the House of Commons who 
spoke to that purpose, the Lord George Dighy, 
son to the Karl of Bristol (a young nobleman of 
extraordinary abilities), was emineut for a speech 
there, wherein complaining that the House was 
required to give present answer concerning sup- 
plies to the king, to engage himself in a war, and 
that a civil war ; for, said he, so I must needs call 
it, seeing w*e are of the same religion and under 
the same king.”* 

The day after the delivery of Vane’s first mes- 
sage was a Sunday, but on Monday (the 4th of 
May) tile king sent Sir Henry to the House of 
Commons with a second message, which was deli- 
vered in these words : — “ Whereas, upon Saturday 
last, his majesty w r as pleased to send a message to 
this House desiring you to give a present answer 
concerning his supply ; to which, as yet, Ins ma- 
jesty hath had no other answer but that, upon this 
day, you will again take it into further consider- 
ation : therefore his majesty, the better to facilitate 
your resolutions this May, hath thought fit to let 
you know that, of h|$ grace and favour, he is 
pleased (upon your ,g Anting twelve subsidies to 
be presently passed, ana to be paid in three years, 
with a proviso that it shall not determine the ses- 
sions), nbt only for the present to forbear the 
further levying of any ship-money, but w ill also 
give way to the litter abolishing of it by any course 
that yourselves shall like best. And for s your 
grievances his majesty will (according to his royal 
promise) give you as much time as may be now, 
and the next Michaelmas; and he expects a pre- 
sent and positive answer upon which he may rely, 
his affairs being in such a condition as can endure 
no longer delay.” 

The Commons went again into a committee, of 
the whole House to consider his majesty’s mes- 
sages ; and the serjeant was sent to the several 
burs in Westminster Hall to summon the absent 
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members to come in to the service of the House. 
But though they spent the whole day till six at 
night in busy debate, they came < to no resolution, 
and separated with desiring $ir Henry Vune*to 
acquaint his majesty that they would resume the 
question at eight o’clock on the following morning. 
On that morning, at an earlier hour than eight, 
the king, for very obvious purposes, sent Secretary 
Windebank to the House of Serjeant Glanvil, the 
Speaker, who lived in Chancery-lane, with a com- 
mand to bring him to Whitehall. >t The Commons 
met at the appointed hour, and w*re alarmed ut the 
non-appearance of their Speaker ; and, while they 
were discoursing with one another, James Max- 
well, gentleman usher, came with the black rod to 
let them know that his majesty was in the House 
of Lords, and expected their coming thither. 
Charles, in effect, by the advice of Laud and of 
all his council, with the exception of the carls 
of Northumberland and Holland, had resolved 
upon an immediate dissolution; for Vane and the 
Solicitor General Herbert, on the preceding even- 
ing, had told him that the Commons, if permitted 
to sit again, would pass such a vote against ship- 
money as would blast not only that revenue (we 
should have thought it had been blasted enough 
already), hut also other brandies of the king’s 
receipts.* Left without their Speaker, whom 
Charles, no doubt to Glanvil’s own satisfaction, 
had made fast in the palace, the Commons could 
neither vote nor protest as a House ; and so they 
rose quietly, and followed black rod to the House 
of Lords. When they appeared at the bar, 
Charles pronounced their sentence of dissolution 
in a speech of some length. As on a former oc- 
casion, he praised the Upper House at the expense 
of the Lower one, telling the lords that it was 
neither their fault nor his that this parliament had 
not come to a happy end ; and, praising their Lord- 
ships’ willing car and great affection, he bade them 
remember the commands he hud given at the open- 
ing of this parliament, and then complained of the 
Commous not taking his promises in exchange for 
instant subsidies. “ I know,” said he, “ that they 
have insisted very much on grievances : I will not 
say but there may be 'some, though I will confi- 
dently affirm that there are not by many degrees 
so many as the public voice doth make them. 
Wherefore I desire you to take notice, now espe- 
cially at this time, that out of parliament I shall 
he as ready (if not more willing) to hear and 
redress any such grievances as in parliament.” 
This time, however, he did not call the opposition 
“ vipers.” “ 1 will not,” hC-said, “ lay this fault 
on the whole House of Commons; I will not judge 
so uncharitably o£ those whom, for the most part, 
I take to he loyal and well-affected subjects ; but 
it hath been the malicious cunning of some few 

* Clarendon, Uist. The noble historian adds,—'* What followed 
in the fce&t parliament, within less than a your, made it believed that 
Sir lienty Vane acted that part maliciously, and to bring all into 
confusion ; be being known to have an implacable hatred against the 
Earl of Strafford, Lieutenant of Ireland, whose destruction was then 
upon the auviL" 
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seditiously affected men that hatli been the cause 
of this misunderstanding.” He then thanked the 
Lords for the care they had had of his honour and 
affairs ; desired them to go on and assist him in 
the maintaining of his government and that regal 
power that was truly his ; and he concluded with 
saying, “As for the liberty of the people, that 
they now so much startle at, know, my lords, that 
no king in the world shall be more careful in the 
propriety of their goods, liberty of their persons, 
and true religion, than I shall. And now, my 
lord keeper, do ks I have commanded you.” Then 
Finch- stood upland added, “ My lords, and you, 
the gentlemen of the House of Commons, the 
king’s majesty doth dissolve this parliament.” 
This, the last dissolution which Charles was to 
make, took place on the 5th of May, 10,40. Eveai 
in the eyes of the king’s friends he laid committed 
a most lamentable mistake. According to Claren- 
don, “ there could not a greater damp have seized 
upon the spirits of the whole nation than this dis- 
solution caused, and men had much of the misery 
in view which shortly after fell out. It could 
never be hoped that more sober and dispassionate 
men would ever meet together in that place, or 
fewer who brought ill purposes with them ; nor 
could any man imagine what offence they had given 
which put the king upon that resolution.” But, in 
truth, though it suited 'Clarendon, in reference to 
the circumstances of his own course, to profess this 
wonderful ignorance, the offence given by parlia- 
ment was as clear at the time when it happened as 
the sun at noon-day. Tlje Commons, who held 
ship-money to be the great crime of Charles’s 
administration, and the judgment against Mr. 
Hampden the infamy of those who pronounced it, 
were resolute that the -tax should be annihilated, 
the judgment formally reversed, and the judges 
brought to punishment ; that that right of taxation, 
which had been claimed as an absolute prerogative 
so inherent in the crown that no act of parliament 
could take it away, should be blasted for once and 
for ever, to the confusion of king, court divines, 
and court lawyers ; and Charles was a prince to 
peril his crown rather than submit to these things. 
But, besides, ther# was ground of offence enough 
in the Commons persisting in pressing the ques- 
tions of grievance before supply, in their refusing 
to take the fciug’s tarnished word for their monies ; 
and this, in effect, was the grand cause of quarrel 
from the first of his parliaments to the last. 

Clarendon tells us that, within an hour after the 
dissolving of this parliament, he met Mr. St. John, 
“ who had naturally* a great cloud in his. face, Mid 
very seldom was known to smile, ** but who then 
had a most cheerful aspect, and, seeing him me- 
lancholy, asked what troubled him. Clarendon, 
then Mr. Hyde, answered, that the same that 

Mr. HaUnm has shown that nil the principal men who headed 
the popular party in the long parliament were members of this —that 
the difference was not so much lu the men as in the time* f ' the bad 
administration, and bad success of 1040, a* well as the dissolution of 
tlve short parliament, having greatly aggravated the public 1 discon 
tents la the interval that elapsed between the dissolving of this and 
the summoning of the next parliament.— Const. Hist* 
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troubled him, be believed, troubled most good 
men ; that, in such a time of confusion, so wise a 
parliament, which alone could have found remedy 
for it, was so unseasonably dismissed. The other 
answered, with a little warmth, that all was well, 
and that it must be worse before it could be better. 
But if bis enemies rejoiced and his friends grieved 
at the measure, Charles himself either felt no 
regret or concealed it. He put forth a De- 
claration to all his loving subjects of the causes 
which moved him to dissolve the last parliament, 
in which he charged the Commons with venting 
their own malice and disaffection to the state, in- 
stead of using dutiful expressions towards his 
person and government ; with their subtle and 
malignant courses, intending nothing less than to 
bring all government and magistracy into con- 
tempt, and all this, in spite of his own piety and 
goodness ; with presuming to interfere in acts of 
his government and council, taking upon them- 
selves to be guiders and directors in all matters 
both temporal and ecclesiastical ; and, “ as if kings 
were bound to give an account of their royal ac- 
tions, and of their manner of government to their 
subjects assembled in parliament,” in a very au- 
dacious and insolent way, censuring the present 
government, traducing his majesty’s administra- 
tion of justice, rendering his officers and mi- 
nisters of state odious to the rest of his subjects, 
and not only this but his majesty’s very govern- 
ment, which had been so just, so gracious, that 
never was the like in this or any other nation ; 
with having delayed the supplies in spite of all his 
promises, and introducing a way of bargaining and 
contracting with the king, as if nothing ought to 
be given him by them but what he should buy and 
purchase of them, either by quitting somewhat of 
his royal prerogative, or by diminishing and lessen- 
ing his revenues ; — which courses of theirs were 
repugnaut to the duty of subjects, unfit for his 
majesty in honour to permit and suffer, and 
hazardous and dishonourable to the kingdom, as all 
men might easily judge. And, as if the uncon- 
stitutional practice of imprisoning members for 
words spoken in the House had not made bad 
blood enough, — as if the c,.tse of Sir John'Eliot 
had been forgotten by the nation and those bosom 
friends who were morally strengthened by his 
martyrdom in the Tower, — Charles committed 
several members the very da^ after the dissolution. 
Mr. Bellasis and Sir John Hotham were sent to 
the Fleet Prison by a warrant signed by Laud, 
Strafford, Hamilton, Windebank, Goring, and six- 
teen other ministers or members of the council. 
The only offence alleged against them was their 
speeches. Mr. John Crew, afterwards Lord Crew, 
was committed to the Tower by a warrant signed 
by Laud, Strafford, Windebank, Goring, and six 
other members of the 'council. His offence was 
the not discovering or delivering up certain peti- 
tions, papers, and complaints which he had re- 
ceived in parliament, being in the chair of thecom- 

t\irl. Hut. — ltushworth. 
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mittee for the redress of religious grievances.* The 
house of the Lord Brooke was searched for papers, 
and his study and cabinets were broken open. 

Previously to the meeting of parliament, Laud 
had summoned a convocation of the clergy, and this 
bodj- continued to sit, in spite of the dissolution of 
parliament, which was considered very illegal. f 
Nor would Laud, and those who acted under him 
in this assembly, be warned by the signs of the 
times and the spirit shown by the dissolved parlia- 
ment : oppressors to the last, they enacted a num- 
ber of new constitutions, which were all shattered- 
at the first meeting of the Long Parliament. They 
ordered that every cllrgyman should instruct his 
parishioners once a-cpmrtcr in the divine right of 
kings and the damnable sin of resistance to au- 
thority. They added canons charged with * ex- 
aggerated intolerance against Catholics, Socinians, 
and Separatists. By their sixth cauoa of this 
year, Hi 40, they required that every clergyman 
and graduate in the universities should take an 
oath that all things necessary for salvation were 
contained in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, as distinguished from Pres- 
byterianism and Papistry. This oath was “ to he 
taken heartily and willingly, ” and yet those that 
refused it were threatened with severe punish- 
ment. They further required all clergymen to 
swear not to consent to the alteration of the govern- 
ment of the chinch by archbishops, bishops, dea- 
cons, &c., as it was by law established, and by 
right ought to stand. From Northamptonshire, 
Kent, Devonshire, and other counties, spirited 
petitions and exceptions were sent up against these 
canons ; the nation was in a ferment; but Charles 
obtained from the gratitude of Laud and his clergy 
in convocation a grant of six subsidies, each of 
four shillings in the pound, which money was ex- 
pressly destined for the scourging of the stiff- 
necked Scots, and the uprooting of Presbyterian- 
ism. { But this was not money enough for such 
great undertakings, and Charles “ fell roundly to 
find out all expedients for the raising of morc.”§ 
Fresh collections were made by means of the 
queen and Sir Kenelm l)igby among the Roman 
Catholics; writs of ^hip-money were issued in 
greater numbers and enforced with more severity 
than ever, -merchants and gentlemen of landed 
property bein^ almost daily Star-chambered on 
this account ; great loans were attempted to be 
drawn from the city of London, for which purpose 
the names of the richest citizens were, by royal 
command, returned to the council-board; and, all 
these extraordinary ways being insufficient, others 
were made use of, of a nature more unusual. 
Bullion was seized in the Tower, bags of pepper 
upon the Exchange, and sold at an under rate. 

A consultation was held atyout coining 400,000/. of 
phase money ; but here the merchants and other 
intelligent men stepped in to show the great in- 

May.— R null worth. 

t May. It was contrary to ancient usage at least. 

% Rushworlh.— May^—Hardwicke State Papers.— Naltson. 
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conveniences and perils which always attended a 
depreciation of the coinage, and Charles for once 
listened to good advice and held his hand, not- 
withstanding the precedent quoted by his council 
Goods were bought on long credit and sold at a 
loss for ready money ; large sums were raised in 
the counties where troops were quartered for the 
northern wars by actual violence, or horses, carts, 
prov isioiis, and forage were taken from the people 
at the sword’s point. Whenever any one stepped 
forward to represent these doings to his most 
sacred majesty, be was set down as a foe to mo- 
narchy, — as one bent upon bringing all government 
into contempt by exposing its officers and instru- 
ments. The mayor and sheriffs of London were 
dragged into the Star Chamber fur slackness in 
levying ship-money ; and Strafford observed, that 
things would never go right till a few fat London 
aldermen were hanged. Four aldermen, Sonnies, 
Atkins, Rainton, and Geere, were committed by 
warrant of the privy-council, because, being sum- 
moned before the board, — his majesty present in 
council, — they had refused to set down the names 
of such persons within their several and respective 
wards, who, in their opinions, were able to lend 
lus majesty money for the safeguard and defence 
of the realm, &c. The effect of this “ setting in 
motion all the wheels of the prerogative was 
inevitable. “ It is impossible,” wrote a noble 
lord to his friend, “ that things can long continue 
in the condition they are now in : so general a 
defection m this kingdom hath not been known in 
the memory of any.”J And it is generally admitted 
that it was now that the discontented English drew 
closer their bonds of friendship with the Cove- 
nanters, and that many of the king’s own officers, 
and some of his ministers, concerted measures with 
Loudon, and Leslie, and other Scottish leaders. 
Laud’s friend, Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
had called this Scottish war “ helium Jipiscopalr ” 
(a war for Episcopacy), and such the English 
people were disposed to consider it. Indeed by 
this time they had set down the primate and his 
bishops us the main cause of all their misfortunes; 
and Laud’s robes and sleeves — perhaps his life — 
were in danger from the popular fury. During 
the sitting of the convocation, a libel, or paper, 
was posted up at the Royal Exchange, inviting th£ 
London apprentices, who were rather prone to 
mischief, to rise and sack the archiepiscopal palace 
of Lambeth. The invitation was accepted, and, on 
the night of the 11th of May, a mob, consisting 
almost entirely of apprentices and youths, fell upon 
tilt said jmlacc. But Laud hM had time to gar- 
rison and fortify his residence ; the rioters were 
not very numerous, and he “ had no harm .”§ 

•“Queen Elizabeth had debased the coinage during her Irish wars. 
Sir Thomas Iloe, or Howe, marie an excellent speech before Charles’ 

K rivv council on the danger and absurdity of debasing 1 lie coinage. 

uMiwortb gives it at length. ** Experience lms taught us," auul 
SirTThomus, 11 that the enfeebling of the coin is but a shift for a 
while, tvs driuk to one in a dropsy to moke him swell tho more.” 
f Whitelock. 

t The Earl of Northumberland, in Sydney PaperB. 

§ Laud, in noting tho occurrence in his Diary, says,—'* May ll : 
Monday night, at midnight, my house at Lambeth was beset with 
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“ Since then,” lie says, “ I have got cannons and 
fortified my house, and hope all may be safe ; but 
v%et libels are constantly setup in all places of note 
in the city.”* Ten days after, this gentle repre- 
sentative of the apostles enters in his Diary, — 
“ One of the chief being taken, was condemned at 
Southwark on Thursday and hanged and, quar- 
tered on Saturday morning following.” The 
victim, it appears, Was a stripling, and the horrid 
punishment of treason was awarded to him by the 
court lawyers because there happened to be a 
drum with the mob ; and the marching to beat of 
drum was held to be a levying of war against the 
king. Many others were arrested ; but “some of 
these mutinous people came in the daytime, and 
broke open the White Lion Prison, and let loose their 
fellows, both out of that prison and the King’s 
Bench, and' the other prisoners out of the White 
Lion.”f Clarendon says that “ this infamous, scan- 
dalous, headless insurrection, quashed with the de- 
served death of that one varlet, was not thought to be 
contrived or fomented by any persons of quality,” 
though it was afterwards discoursed of in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Strode, and mentioned 
in the first draft of the first remonstrance, ns 
brought in by Mr. Pym, “ not without a touch of ap- 
probation.” According to the same authority, the 
primate was not the oidy great man threatened: 
“ cheap, senseless libels were scattered about 
the city, and fixed upon gates and public remark- 
able places, traducing and vilifying those who were 
in highest trust and employment;” as if it were 
possible to traduce or speak too harshly of ihe 
scoundrels that were handed against the liberties 
of the country, — that (even in this historian’s 

500 persons of tlio rascal riotous multitude. I had notice, and 
slicnglhetied the house as well as 1 could, and God be blessed I bud 
no liaim’’ Clarendon, with his usual tendency to cxaggei atmn, says, 
“ that the rubble of mean, unknown, dissolute persons amounted to 
the number ot home thousands "—Hist. 

* Diary. 

+ Laud’s Diary.' — Such a not was in itself a serious offence, and the 
loadeis of it subjected themselves to punishment, though no harm was 
done, beyond thicutening and hard words, But it is atrocious to see 
the cold blooded manner iu which the head of a Christian church and 
the model historian of the royalists can spenk of the hanging and <puu 
tering of the offender. Clarendon says that the man was a sailor, 
but neither he noi the archbishop lelutes the worst part of the stoiy. 
Miss Aikin, in her interesting Memoirs of the Court of King Charles, 
makes up lor this deficiency, and corrects some of then mistakes or 
wilful misrepresentations. She says: — “ This person, named John 
Archer, was a drummer in the north ; but, bavin# obtained leave of 
absence immediately after the dissolution of pailiument, lie joined in 
the uttuck on Lambeth Palace, ami was taken into custody. Bern# 
rescued from firison by Ills comrades, ho was subsequently pro- 
claimed as a traitor. The captain of his tioop in the noitli, Beeiugtlie 
description of his person in the proclamation, wrote to the council to 
inform them where he was to be found. C pon this the poor drummer 
was arrested, and paraded through the city by a tioop of train 
bands _ to the Tower. “On the Friday following,” saysaconlem- 
jurary, " tins fellow was racked in the Tower to make him confess 
us companions. I do fy&t he is a very simple fellow, and knows 
little or nothing, neither doth he confess anything save nguinsMfeim- 
self. liut it is said, liter© will be mercy showed to save Ins life •, but 
this is more than I nm yet certain of. The king’s serjeants, Death 
and Whitfield, took his examination on the rack last Friday.” It 
will be recollected that, in the case of Felton, the judges had 
solemnly decided against tlio use of torture as always, and in all 
circumstances, contrary to the law of England. Its subsequent 
employment in this case was therefore an enormity destitute of all 
excuse, and it can scarcely be doubted that it was perpetrated by the 
direction of Laud himself. In all probability the execution of the 
wretched victim preserved the atioelous secret in few hands, or it 
would surely have attracted the notice of the Long Parliament. The 
circumstance is mentioned by no historian, but the watrant for 
applying the torture still exists in the State Paper Office.” It has 
been printed by Mr. Jsrdine iu his interesting tract on the Use of 
Torture in England, 8vo, 1837, pp. 108, 109. _ 


showing) were plundering the people, day by day, 
and doing violence to their consciences. But, at 
this early sta’ge, we may remark that Clarendon’s 
facts are an antidote to his reasoning. 

All this time Charles was indulging in dreams of 
conquest and glory ; for in his eyes it was glorious 
to vanquish by the sword his own countrymen and 
subjects, the Scots — and he confidently calculated 
that when he should return from the Forth and 
the Tweed, with these blood-sprinkled laurels, lie 
should be enabled to have his will, and reign like 
a real king by the Thames. Yet, if he had paused 
for a moment to reflect upon the spirit of both 
nations, upon the disafl'ectioffnow manifest, which 
pervaded country, court, and campon England, 
and on the unanimity that prevailed among the 
Covenanters, he must have been convinced ot the 
utter groundlessness of these sanguine hopes. Re- 
gardless*^ his prerogative, the Scottish parliament 
met on the 2nd of June, and put forth a series of 
manifestos, which had more weight in England, as 
well as in Scotland, than al) the royal proclamations. 
But they had not waited so long to organise their re- 
sistance: they called out their levies in March and 
April, and, having retained their superior officers 
and their skilful commanders from abroad when 
they disbanded then army the preceding year, 
they were soon in a condition to act on the offen- 
sive ; for again they did not wait for attack, but 
struck the first blow themselves.* Leslie was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Covenant,, and, being resolved not to move south- 
ward till he was master of Edinburgh Castle, he 
laid siege to that fortress ; but Ruthven, the gover- 
nor, a man of known courage, made an obstinate re- 
sistance. Leslie entrusted the conduct of the siege 
to some of his best officers, and went southward, 
and it was not till he was vietmious on the Tvne 
that he learned that Ruthven, being “ somewhat 
straitened ior want of ammunition and victuals, 
and the falling away of the water into the rock of 
the castle, by the often discharging of his great 
guns,” was constrained to capitulate, and deliver 
up the castle to the Covenanters. The parliament 
imposed a tax of a tenth unon every man’s rents, 
and the twentieth penny of interest on Ioann, &c., 
throughout the kingdom of Scotland ; and before 
they adjourned they appointed a standing com- 
mittee of estates, to superintend tl^c opertttions of 
the campaign, to sit in the cabinet at Edinburgh, to 
move with the troops, to be in the camp or when- 
ever else their presence should be most required. 
They entered into a solemn bond to support the au- 
thority of parliament, to uphold the statutes re- 
cently passed, and which were asserted to be legally 
defective for want of the touch of the sceptre. In 
fact, the whole executive power of the state was 
fixed by this parliament in their standing com-, 
mittce. Having got all things ready, the Cove, 
nauters resolved to enter England with a sword in 

* It should bo mentioned, however, that Charles. Ion# before this, 
had prohibited all trade with Scotlnnd; that hi*, men of-war and 
cruisers had been making prizes of Scottish merchantmen wherever 
they could find them. 

2 f 2 
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one hand and a petition in the other, signifying, in 
the mean time, to the English people what their 
intentions were, and the reasons of their invasion. 

Charles, Strafford, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land thought that they had provided for the worst 
in Snaking the Lord Conway general of the horse, 
instead of the Earl of Holland. “ The war,” says 
Clarendon, u was generally thought to be as well 
provided for, as after the last year’s miscarriage it 
could be, by his (Conway's) being made general 
of the horse ; and no man was more pleased with 
it than the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
contracted an extraordinary opinion of this man, 
and took great delight in his company, he being 
well able to speak in the affairs of the church, and 
taking care to be thought by him a very zealous 
delender of it ; when they who knew him better, 
knew he had no kind of sense of religion, and 
thought all was alike. He. was sent down with 
the first troops of horse and foot which were levied 
to the borders of Scotland, to attend the motion of 
the enemy, and had a strength sufficient to stop 
them, it they should attempt to pass the river, 
which was not fordable in above one or two places, 
there being good garrisons in Berwick and Car- 
lisle.”* 

Conway was in cantonment between the Tweed 
and the Tyne by the end of July. According to 
Clarendon, who constantly accounts for failures by 
treachery, his lordship had assured the king that 
the Covenanters would be in no condition to enter 
England that year ; but. Charles could not pos- 
sibly be deceived by any such assertion, supposing 
it to have been made : he had plenty of means for 
obtaining correcter information, and would hardly 
have trusted implicitly to letters from the Tyne 
for what was passing beyond the Tweed. But on 
the 15th of August Conway wrote to Windebank 
that his spies reported that the Scots were on the 
point of advancing into the heart of England ; 
that they would, upon Saturday next, he before 
the town of Newcastle, which they said they 
would take, or there be broken, and that from 
Newcastle they intended to go into Yorkshire. f 
Upon the 20th of August Charles began his jour- 
ney from London Awards York in some haste; 
and on that very day Leslie dashed across the 
Tweed wifc?i his Covenanters.} Charles, on the 
same day, published a proclamation, declaring the 
Scots,* and all who in any way assisted them, to be 
rebels and traitors, and to have incurred the pe- 
nalties of high treason ; yet he declared that; he 
would forgive the Scots if they would “ acknow- 
ledge their former crimes and exorbitancies, and 
in humble and submissive manner, like penitent 
delinquents, crave pardon for the past, and yield 
obedience for the time to come.” He also de- 
clared himself generalissimo of his own army, 

' * Hist 

+ Conway’s Jotter in RnsWorth.-Though addressed to Winde- 
bank, Conway's letter was more particularly for the information of 
I. aud, as if the Archbishop of Canterbury had been minister of war 
or generalissimo. 

t One part of the Scottish army crossed at a ford close to Gold- 
stream) another part at a ford lower down the river, * J 
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and claimed the attendance of all the tenants o 
the crown, as upon a war waged by the sovereign 
in person. Numerically the royal army actually 
collected was an imposing force : — without count- 
ing the train -bands of the northern counties, 
or the Irish troops brought over by Strafford, or 
about to be sent over by the Earl of Ormond, 
it was 20,000 strong, and provided with 60 pieces 
of artillery. But it was imposing in numbers 
only : discipline, which can make ten men more 
effective than a hundred, and the hearty zeal in 
the cause, and attachment to the banner of their 
leaders, which can almost do as much, were alto- 
gether wanting. “ Jt was a ir^rvellous thing to 
observe in divers places the averseness of the 
common soldiers to this war. Though commanders 
and gentlemen of great quality, in pure obedience 
to the king, seemed not at all to dispute the cause 
or consequence of this war, the common soldiers 
would not he satisfied, questioning, in a mutinous 
manner, whether their captains were papists or 
not, and in many places were not appeased till 
they saw them receive the sacrament ; laying vio- 
lent hands on divers of their commanders, and 
killing some, uttering in hold speeches their dis- 
taste of the cause, to the astonishment of many 
that common people should be sensible of public 
interest and religion, when lords and gentlemen 
seemed not to be.”* The Earl of Northumber- 
land had been offered the post of commandcr-in- 
chief, under the king; but he declined the dan- 
1 gerous honour, on the ground of a very doubtful 
sickness, and it was conferred upon Strafford, who 
had really risen from a sick bed, and was not yet 
cured of a dreadful attack of his old enemy the 
gout. Strafford, knowing that his undisciplined 
levies and wavering officers would be no match for 
the well -drilled Scots, and the experienced captains 
that commanded them, had ordered Lord Conway 
not to attempt to dispute the open country between 
the Tweed and the Tyne, but at all hazards to 
make good his stand at Newburn, and prevent the 
Covenanters from crossing the latter river. But 
before Charles could get farther north than North- 
allerton, or Strafford than* Darlington, Conway 
was in full retreat, and the Scots upon the Wear, 
and “ that infamous, irreparable rout at Newburn 
had fallen out.”f Upon Thursday, the 27th of 
August, Leslie and his Scots encamped on the left 
bank of the Tyne, a very short distance from New- 
burn, at a spot called Heddonlaw. That night 
they made great fives round about their camp, 
coals being plentiful thereabout, so that the camp 

# May .—That thorough-going royalist. Sir Philip Warwick, who, 
when the tragical drama was all over, nnd many more years hud 
elapsed, could see no provocation on the part of the court, who main- 
tained that, the levying of ship-money was strictly legal, aud brand- 
ing nnd mutilation very proper means of establishing Laud's 
Anglican church, gives a very indifferent character of some of tlm 
principal officers of this lll-uffected army. The Lord Conway he de- 
scribes, oddly, as a ” man of epicurean principles, and a great detourer 
of books and good cheer, and who lav under some reflection since the 
actiou at the Isle of Khe.” ■* The rest of the chosen military men,” 
he odds, “ as Wllmot, and Goring, nnd Ashbumliam, nnd O’Neal, 
&c., were merry lads, and none ol them good willers to Strafford, but 
more the Lord Holland's dependents— a greater man on the queen's 
side, than his, which made them so froward toward# him.”— Memoirt, 
t Clarendon. 
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seemed to be of great compass and extent, During 
the night they suffered any Englishmen that chose 
to^vieit them, making them welcome, and assuring 
them that they only came to demand justice from 
the king, against incendiaries — men that were a 
still greater curse to the English than they had 
been to the Scots. In the course of the following 
day, Conway drew up the king’s army, consisting 
of 3000 foot, and 1500 horse, in some meadow- 
ground close on the south bank of the river, be- 
tween Newburnhaugh and Stellahaugh, which 
faced two lords, passable for infantry at low water, 
and which were both protected by sconces or 
breast-work, there being four pieces of ordnance 
in each sconce. Conway’s cavalry was drawn up 
in squadrons, and’with the foot it covered the right 
hank. During the forenoon the Scots watered 
their horses at one side of the river, and the Eng- 
lish at the other, without any attempt to annoy 
each other — without exchanging any reproachful 
language. The Scots brought down cannon into 
New burn town, and planted some in the church 
£t a short distance from the river’s brink, and they 
distributed their musketeers in the church and in 
the houses, lanes, and hedges, to guard against 
any attack. For many hours the two forces looked 
at each other calmly, and without any apparent 
anxiety to engage. The old fury of the Scots, 
the ancient animosities of the English, had no 
longer an .existence ; if it had been otherwise, 
no treachery, no management could have kept 
them from falling upon each other. At last a 
Scottish officer, well mounted, wearing a black 
feather in his hat, came out of one of the thatched 
houses in Newhurn to water his horse in the river 
Tyne, as his countrymen had been doing all that 
day ; and an English soldier, seeing this officer 
fix his eye on the English trenches, fired at him, 
whether in earnest, or to scare him, was not known, 
hut the shot took effect, and the officer witli the 
black feather fell wounded off his horse. There- 
upon the Scottish musketeers opened a fire across 
ihe river upon the English, and Leslie ordered his 
artillery to play. Some of his guns are said to 
have been merely of lecher, capable only of some 
ten or twelve rounds, but he had other regular 
pieces of ordnance, and his guns were served by 
men who had learned the use of them under the 
Lion of the North, or in the sieges and campaigns 
of the Dutch; whereas the English soldiers were 
unacquainted with their cannon.* The Scots played 
upon the English breast-works, and the king’s 
army played upon Newburn church, till it grew to 
be near low water, ^by whicli time the Scotti^l 
artillery had made a breach in the greater sconce, 
where Colonel Lunsford commanded. The co- 
lonel had great difficulty to keep his men to their 
post, for several had been killed, and many 
wounded, and when they saw a captain, a lieute- 

* See “The Lord Conway*# relation concerning the pnasnges in 
the late northern expedition in 1640,’* ag published by Lord Hailes 
( Memorials), from the original manuscript preserved in the Hritish 
Mu»eum, Hurl. MSS. See also Conway'# clear and spirited letter of 
exculpation to Secretary Windebank in Bardtvicfo State Papers, 


nant, and some other officers slain, they began to 
murmur that they had been put upon double duty, 
and had stood there all night and all day, without 
being relieved from Newcastle. Lunsford again 
prevailed with them not to desert their position, 
but presently a well-directed sh<5t hit the work \» 
the midst, fell among the men and killed some 
more of them ; and then the rest threw down their 
arms and ran out of the fort. Leslie, from the 
rising hill above Newburn, plainly perceived this 
evacuation, and it being then low water, he com- 
manded his own body-guard — a troop of twenty-six 
horse, and all Scotch lawyers — to pass the ford, 
which they did with great spirit, and having rccon- 
noitered the other sconce, they rode back without 
coming to close quarters. Still keeping up his 
fire, he at length made the English foot to waver, 
and finally compelled them to abandon that woik 
also. Then Leslie played hard with nine pieces 
of cannon upon the king’s horse, drawn up in the 
meadow, and so galled them that they fell into 
disorder, which was greatly increased when the 
Scottish lawyers charged ugain with a body of 
cavalry under Sir Thomas Hope, and two Scot- 
tish regiments of foot, commanded by the Lords 
Lindsay and Loudon, waded through the river. 
Presently Leslie threw more troops, both horse 
and foot, on the right hank, and then Colonel 
Lunsford drew off all his cannon, and a retreat 
was sounded by the English trumpets. Only one 
gallant attempt was made at resistance : Com- 
missary Wilinot, son to the Lord Wilmot, Sir 
John Digby, a Catholic recusant, and Daniel 
O’Neal, an Irish officer, charged the Scots, and 
drove some of them hack into the river, hut, not 
being seconded, they were recharged, surrounded, 
and taken prisoners, with their men.* Leslie 
treated these three officers nobly in his camp, and 
afterwards gave them their liberty freely to return 
to the king’s army. After this short struggle, the 
English fled in the greatest disorder to Newcastle. 
Nor did they consider themselves safe there, for 
the Lord Conway called a council of war, and it 
was resolved, at twelve o’clock at night, that the 
town was not tenable, t and that the whole army, 
with the train of artillery ju/JL stores, which had 
been there collected, should faff hack instantly 
upon Durham. Jn the whole battle — if battle it 
may be called — tilde fell not abovjJ sixty* Eng- 
lishmen : it was evident that they had no mind to 
fight the Scots in this quarrel. But, at, the same 
time, it may be observed, that there were circum- 
stances sufficient to account for their defeat, with- 

• "The truth is." sayis Secretary Vane, in a letter to Windebank, 

our horse did notbehuxe themselves well, lor many of Ihem ran 
away, and did not second those that weto first charged.’’— Mardutvko 
State Papers. 

f •' liy all their consents, it was agreed the town should he 
quitted because it was not tenable, being altogether unfortified on 
the bishopric's side, and the fortifiaitious on the other side were very 
inconsiderable To stay there would but increase the loss $ it would 
not save any tiling. The gaining of two or three days could not much 
strengthen the tow u, there being not any pluce that could be mudo 
defensible in thuttime, and the Iobb of our men would greatly lessen 
the king’s army ; ami this was agreeable to that which was thought 
fit at court; lor, with all speed, orders were dispatched by several 
ways to command the bringing of the uvroy trom N ew castle.’’ —limit- 
t earth. 1 his laborious writer was on the spot at the time. 
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out reference cither to their lukewarmness or the 
treachery of their leaders. Conway had only some 
4000 troops of the rawest kind. Leslie had from 
20,000 to 22,000; and though his cavalry was 
weak, his infantry was excellent. Besides, the river 
Tyne was fordable at eight or ten places, a little 
above or a little below those two points guarded by 
the sconces or breastwork, the only works erected on 
the river. To defend that line against such a force 
and so skilful a general as Leslie, Strafford, at least, 
ought to have been up with all the force he was lead- 
«>g* 

By five o’clock on the following morning, 
August the 29th, Newcastle was equated, and 
all that part of the English army in full retreat. 
For a time it appears the .Scots could scarcely 
believe their good fortune, or that so important a 
town could be abandoned without a blow ; but, in 
the afternoon, Douglas, sheriff' of Teviotdale, rode 
up with a trumpet and a small troop of horse to 
the gates of Newcastle, which, after some parley, 
were thrown open to him. The following day, 
being Sunday, Douglas and fifteen Scottish lords 
dined with the mayor, Sir Peter Riddle, drank 
a health to the king, and heard three sermons 
preached by their own divines. On Monday 
Jjeslie pitched his tents on Gateside Hill, half a 
mile south of Newcastle, whence he issued orders 
for supplies of bread and beer, for which he paid 
partly m money and partly in bills. He permitted 
no man to take a crust of bread without paying for 
it ; and his troops were kept in an admirable state 
of discipline by his own drilling and vigilance, and 
by the constant prayers and sermons of their 
preachers. Conway did not consider Durham 
more tenable than Newcastle : he pursued his 
retreat to Darlington, where he met the fiery Straf- 
ford, who, however, was fain to turn with him, 
and fall still farther back to Northallerton, where 
the standard of Charles was floating, f Leslie soon 
quitted Newcastle, and was marching after them, 
it was said, as fast as he could : so, having hastily 
reviewed their forces, and found them greatly 
diminished by desertion, the king, Strafford, and 
Conway all moved together from Northallerton, 
and fell back upoiifthe city of York, with the in- 
tention of intrenching close under the walls of that 
town, and sending back their cavalry into Rich 

• 1-ndtie, mwover, had the advantage 'of ground : the left bank 
of the Tyne, nt chat, point, was higher than the right, and from the 
church of New burn, the Scots could clearly discern every movement 
in the English positions, and rake them with a sure lire. y 

f Strafford, according to Clarendon, had brought with "a body 
much biohen with his lute sickness, a mind and temper confess- 
ing the dregs of it, which, being nmivelloiisly provoked and inflamed 
wilh iudignation at the lato dishonour, rendered him less gracious, — 
that is, less lurlinrd to make himself 60 to the officers upon his liist 
entrance into hia charge; it may be, in that muss of disoider, not 
quickly discerning to whom kindness and respect was justly due. 
Hut those who, by this time, no doubt weie retained for that purpose, 
took that opportunity to incense the ainiy against him; and so far 
prevailed in it, that in a short time it was more influmed against him 
than against the enemy; and jvas willing to have their want of 
courage imputed to excess of conscience, aud that their being not 
satisfied in the grounds of the quarrel was the only cause that they 
fought no hettei. Jn this indisposition in all parts the earl found it 
necessary to retire.” — Hist. We learn from a letter of Sir lleniy 
Vane (in Hardwicke I’apeis) that Stafford at this time was troubled 
with tho stone us well as the gout. Chat lea, it appears, thought to 
revive him and reward him by giving him the blue ribbon, which was 
done on the 13tli of September. 


motid or Cleveland, to guard the river Tees and 
keep the Scots from making incursions into York- 
shire. Leslie took Durham as he had taken New- 
castle; and the Scots entered without opposi- 
tion into Shields, Tcignmouth, and other places. 
Without losing twenty men they became masters 
of nearly the whole of the four northern counties 
of England. But though the road to York seemed 
open to them, though the disaffection of the inha- 
bitants was well known, they paused upon the left 
bank of the Tees. On the 11th of September, 
when the Londoners were already greatly dismayed 
by the notion that they should get no more coals 
from Newcastle, his majesty took a view of his 
army under the walls of York, and found that it 
still consisted of 10,000 foot and 2000 horse, 
besides the trained hands of Yorkshire. “Braver 
bodies of men, and better clad,” wrote Sir Henry 
Vane to Secretary Windcbank, “have I not seen 

anywhere For the horse, they are such as 

no man that secs them, by their outward appear- 
ance, but will judge them able to stand and en- 
counter with any whatsoever. Sure I am that I 
have seen far meaner in the King of Sweden’s 
army do strange and Threat execution ; and, by the 
report of all, they are far Letter than those they 
are to encounter, being hut little nags most of 
them, and few or none at all armed but with lances 
and Scots pistols, of which I cannot learn they are 
above lfi(K). So, if God sends us hearts and hands 
. . . and so as you do provide us monies in time, 

1 do not sec (though it must be confessed they 
have made but too far and prosperous advance 
already into this kingdom) but that, God being 
with his majesty’s army, success will follow.”* 
But, to say nothing of God’s blessing, which 
his preachers said he had, heart and money weie 
both wanting ; and the unwelcome conviction 
induced Charles to turn a ready ear to those who 
urged the necessity of temporising with the Scots. 
He condescended to receive as envoy and nego- 
tiator the Lord Lanark, secretary of state for Scot- 
land, and brother to the Marquess of Hamilton, 
who presented the petition of the Covenanters to 
his majesty. Lamenting their many sufferings in 
time past, they told Charles tlfat extreme necessity 
had constrained them for their relief, and obtaining 
their humble and just desires, to come into Eng- 
land, where, in all their march, they had lived 
upon their own means, victuals, and goods brought 
along with them ; neither troubling the peace 
of the kingdom of England, nor hurting any of 
his majesty’s subjects ; having carried themselves 
in a most peaceable manner till they were pressed 
by strength of arms to put such English forces 
out of the way as did, against their own consciences, 
oppdse their peaceable passage at Newborn -upon- 
Tyne, bringing their own blood upon their own 
heads. They expressed their anxiety to prevent 
the like inconveniences, or greater, for the future ; 
assured his majesty that, as most humble and 
loyal servants, they did persist in that most humble 

* Hardwicke State Papers. 
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and submissive way of petitioning which they had 
kept from the beginning, hoping to obtain admit- 
tance to his majesty’s presence, and that his ma- 
jesty, in the depth of his royal wisdom, would 
consider at least their pressing grievances, and 
provide for the repair of their wrongs and losses, 
and, with the advice of the states of the kingdom 
of England assembled in parliamenl, settle a firm 
and durable peace between the two kingdoms. 
Charles, on the 5th of September, gave a gentle 
but evasive answer to the Earl of Lanark, telling 
him that lie was always ready to redress the griev- 
ances of his people ; that the ‘petition lie had pre- 
sented was conceived in too general terms, hut 
that, if he would return with a more specific state- 
ment of their grievances, he would give them his 
earliest attention. As to “ the estates of the king- 
dom of England in parliament assembled,” lie said 
nothing, for, even at this extremity, he was most 
averse to the summoning of a parliament ; but he 
thought, most unreasonably, to satisfy the Scots by 
telling Lanark that lie had already issued sum- 
nymses for the meeting of the peers of England, 
in the city of York, on the 24th day of September, 
by whose advice he hoped to give such full answers 
to their petitions as should most tend to his own 
honour and the peace and welfare of his dominions. 
In the mean time, his majesty expected and com- 
manded that the Scots would advance no farther 
into England. On the 8th of September the 
Covenanters sent Lanark a list of their grievances 
and conditions, expressing their great joy at learn- 
ing that Ins majesty was beginning again to 
hearken to their humble petitions ami desires. 
They were as follows: — u l. That his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to command that the 
last acts of parliament may he published in his 
highness’ name as our sovereign lord, with the 
estates of parliament convened by his majesty’s 
authority. 2. That the castles of Edinburgh, and 
other strengths of the kingdom of Scotland, may, 
according to the first foundation, be furnished and 
used tor our defence and security. 3. That our 
countrymen in his majesty’s dominions of England 
and Ireland may be freed from censure for sub- 
scribing the covenant, and be no more piessed with 
oaths and subscriptions unwarrantable by their 
laws, and coutrury to their national oath and cove- 
nant, approval by his majesty. 4. That the 
common incendiaries, which have been the authors 
of this combustion, may receive their just censure. 
5. That all our ships and goods, with all the damage 
thereof, may be restored. 6. That the wrongs, 
losses, and charges, \tfbich all this time we have 
sustained, may be repaired. 1. That the declara- 
tions made against us as traitors may be recalled. 
In the end that, by the advice and counsel of the 
estate of England convened in parliament, his ma- 
jesty may be pleased to remove the garrisons from 
the Borders, and any impediments which may 
stop free trade, and, with their advice, to con- 
descend to all particulars that may establish a 
stable and well-grounded peace, for the enjoying of 


our religion and liberties against all force and 
molestation, and undoing from year to year, or us 
our adversaries shall take the advantage.” 

These demands, though respectfully expressed, 
were not altogether moderate; but Charles read 
them, pretended to entertain them, and, with in- 
dignant pride, turned to Strafford to know whether 
20,000 men could not be brought over instant rr 
from Ireland, and looked to other quarters, to see 
whether there were not means for resisting and chas- 
tising the Scottish rebels. But there were none : 
the whole nation was in discontent and ferment, and 
the provinces occupied by the Scots cried with an 
alarming voice to be released from the burden of 
supporting them. At the same time Charles was 
beset by English subjects, who clamoured for a 
new pailiament and the redress of their own cry- 
ing grievances. Twelve peers — Bedford, Essex, 
Hertford, Warwick, Bristol, Mulgravc, Say and 
Sole, Howard, Bolingbroke, Mandcvill, Brook, and 
Bagctt — presented a petition to the sovereign, 
telling him that his majesty was exposed to great 
hazard and danger by this war, — that his revenue 
was much wasted, — that his subjects were bur- 
dened with coat and conduct money, billeting of 
soldiers, and other military charges, — and divers 
rapines and disorders committed by the soldiery 
raised for this service, bo that the whole kingdom 
was becoming full of fear and discontent. They 
then proceeded to enumerate the grievances of 
innovation in matters of religion; the oath and 
canons lately imposed by the convocation ; the 
great increase of popery, and the employing of 
popish recusants in places of power and trust, and 
especially in military commands, whereas, by the 
laws, they w ere not permitted to bear arms; the 
great mischief which might befal the kingdom 
through the intended bringing in of wild lush 
troops ; the urging of ship-money ; the Star Cham- 
ber proceedings; the heavy duties and charges put 
upon merchandise ; and the great grief of the 
subjects caused by the intermission of parliaments. 
After which, these twelve lords represented a par- 
liament us the only prevention of the great danger, 
and besought him to summon one within some 
short and convenient time, ^h^reby these ills 
might be removed, the authors antj^ounsellors of 
them brought to legal trial and condigntowaishmcnt, 
and the present war composed withouvbloochihed. 
At the same time the citizens of Lonoon prepared 
a petition to the same effect. Laud and the privy 
council, sitting in the capital, got sight of a copy 
of this petition as it was being circulated for signa- 
ture, anil thereupon they endeavoured to stop the 
proceeding and terrify the subscribers.* But the 
citizens disregarded their letter, put nearly 10,000 
names to the petition, and dispatched some of the 
court of aldermen and common council to present 
it to the king at York. Also the gentry of York- 
shire, when called upon to pay and support the 
trained bands for two months, agreed to do their 

• Sob Laud's letter to the lord mayor and aldermen of thS# city of 
London, in RubIw orth. 
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best therein, but most humbly besought his majesty 
to think of summoning parliament. Strafford, 
who received their answer, proposed that, in re- 
porting it to his master, he should leave out the 
words of advice about a parliament, as he knew it 
vfas the king’s full purpose to call one ; but the 
Yorkshire gentlemen’s hearts, and the voice of the 
whole kingdom being fervent for a parliament, they 
would not consent that those words should be left 
out, and therefore , they delivered their answer 
themselves; and Charles thought it prudent to 
seem to take it in good part.* He now, indeed, 
saw that a parliament was inevitable ; and before the 
meeting of the peers, who had beem.really* sum- 
moned to York as a great council, hffissuejl writs 
for the assembling of parliament on the following 3rd 
of November. Meanwhile, upon the appointed day 
— the 24th of September — the great council of peers 
assembled in the dean’s house near tl$. Minster at 
York. There Charles told them that be had called 
them together, after the custmp of his predecessors, 
to ask their advice and assistance upon sudden - 
invasions and dangers which had not avowed time 
for the calling of a parliament ^i^that an army of 
rebels were lodged within the Jkiugdo# ; that he 
wanted their advice and assistance, Jk order ‘to 
proceed to the chastisement of theawLnsolences* 
“ I must let you know,** continued th^ibg, “1 ityt 
I desire nothing more than to be rightlJ^ide^ioSd 
of my people; and to that end I have, of fnVfeelf 
resolved to call a parliament. And if my 

subjects bring those affections which become them 
towards me, it shall not ihil on my part to be a 
happy meeting.” He then asked what answer he 
should give to the petition of the rebels, and in 
what manner he should treat them, and^ow he 
should keep his own army* on foot and maintain it 
until supplies might be had from a parliament. 
(If Charles could have dealt .with the Scots in his 
own way, — if he could have maintained his army, 
and been sure of tys loyalty, — if he could have 
obtained the Irish troops, he would have contented 
himself with his council of peers, and we .should 
have heard no more of his promises cCHing a 
parliament.) The Earl of Bristol proposed to 
continue and concji*de the treaty with the Scots. 
He and other J-fds were confident that they could 
make peftf& upon honourable terms. Bristol said, 
indeed} that if his majesty were in case, it were 
best to brink the Scots ou their knees ; h&it, as 
matters stood, considering their strength, and that 
they had taken Newcastle aud two whole pro- 
vinces, it would be better to speak of the business 
as to men that had gotten these advantages. While 
they were speaking a packet was brought from the 
Covenanters to Lord Lanark, with,# new petition 
to his Majesty, “ supplicating in a more mannerly 
style than formerly.” Besides Lanark, the Scot- 
tish earls of Traquair and Morton were both pre- 
sent; and Traquair was commanded to make the 
same relation to the peers which he had formerly 
made to the tog and privy council, and which 

* Rush worth. 


was the ground of the advice of the lords of the 
council, to reduce the rebels by force rather than 
to yield to their demands. On the following (lay 
(the 25th of September), the Lords, delighted with 
his majesty’s assurance of calling a parliament, 
entered into debate with great cheerfulness and 
alacrity. Northallerton had been agreed upon for a 
place of meeting between the English and Scotch 
commissioners, but now it was declared that Ripon 
would be a better place ; and the English peers 
unanimously resolved to hold the negotiations at 
Ripon. Sixteen of the English peers were to act 
for Charles ;* eight Scottish lords and gentlemen 
for the covenant. 

Charles, having settled about the commissioners, 
desired the Lords to proceed to the great business 
of the day, which was the second proposition, or 
how the army should be supplied with money ; 
and, after a little time spent in debate, it was 
unanimously resolved that 200,0002. should he 
borrowed from the city of London, upon the joint 
security of the privy council and the peers. To 
• get rid of the Scottish claims for supplies of 
money* Charles consented ^that they might make 
levies themselves in the counties beyond the Tees, 
lie attempted to transfer the conferences from 
Ripon to the city of York; but the Scots, who 
were very cautious, — who, in the midst of all 
their civility, had shown that they had not the 
slightest confidence in his royal word, -r-objecteti to 
putting themselves so completely ’ in his power. 
Here, also, their jealousy and hatred of Strafford 
blazed forth. “We cannot conceal,” they said, 
“ what ^Jpnger may be t , apprehended in our going to 
York and surrendering ourselves, and others who 
Lmay be joined with us, into the hands of an army 
commanded by the lieutenant of Ireland, against 
whom, as a chief iucendiary (according to our 
demands, which are the subject of the treaty itself), 
we inteud to insist, as is expressed in our remon- 
strance and declaration ; who hath in the parlia- 
ment of Ireland proceeded against us as traitors 
and rebels (the best titles hig lordship in his com- 
mon talk doth honour us with), whose commission 
is to subdue and destroy us, and who by all means 
and upon all occasions desiretji the breaking up of 
the treaty of peace ; the army being commanded 
also by divers papists, who conceive our pacifica- 
tion to be their ruin and dissoluticta ; and, when 
there, by divers godless persona doing the worst 
office about his majesty, and waiting the occasion 
of expressing their malice and revenge against us 
and their own nation.”t If the loose and inac- 

• They wore Bedford, Hertford, Esiex, Salisbury, Warwick, Bris- 
tol, Holland, Berkshire, Maqdevill, Wharton, Pagetl, Brooke, Paulet, 
Howard, Savillo, aud DunSmote; add they were to be assisted in ar- 
ranging the treaty by the earls of Traquair, Morton, and Lanark, 
Secretary Vane, Sir Lewis Stuart, and Sir John Bnrrough, who weie 
men either versed in tire laws of Scotland, or who had been formerly 
acquainted with this business. The Scottish commissioners were tlio 
lords Dunfermline aud Loudon, Sir Patrick Hepburn, Sir William 
Douglas, Alexander Henderson the celebrated preacher, Johnson the 
clerk of the general assembly, Wedderburue, and Smith. 

t Rushworth, The Scottish commissioners were not satisfied with 
n safe-conduct under Charles’s sign manual, and demanded that it 
should be signed by certain of the peers assembled in the great 
council, which was done before they would move from their safe 
quarters with Leslie and the army. 
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curate minutes of the proceedings of the great 
council of peers at York may be trusted, Strafford 
did not advise his master at this juncture to break 
off all negotiation and trust to force of arms ; — he 
was too keen-sighted a person not to perceive the 
great and growing disaffectiomof the English army; 
but another peer certainly gave something very 
like this resolute advice. Edward Lord Herbert, 
commonly Called the Black Lord Herbert, irritated 
at the Scots’ demand of 40,000/. per month, advised 
the king to fortify York, and dissuaded his majesty 
from yielding to that demand, giving his reasons 
for both proceedings. Regarding the first he said, 
“First, that, Newcastle being taken, it is ne- 
cessary to fortify York, there being no other con- 
siderable place betwixt the Scots and London, 
which might detain their army from advancing 
forwards. Secondly, that reason of state having 
admitted fortification of our most inland towns 
against weapons used in former times, it may as 
well admit fortifications against the weapons nsed 
in these times. Thirdly, that towns have been 
observed always averse to wars and tumults, as 
**OL. in. 


subsisting by the peaceable ways of trade and 
traffick, insomuch that when either greet persons 
for*thejr private interest, or the commons for 
th6ir grievances, have taken arms, townsmen have 
been noted ever to continue in their accustomed 
ldyalty and devotion.” Bh'&Hcrbert kwpv the 
value of pacifications and agres^nts of this kind. 
“Treaties,” said he, “are like ft&v airy things, 
that have no real being in themsdjes, but in the 
imaginations of those who project tlrem ; they may 
quickly dissolve and come to nothing ; and to give 
so great a sum of money for the treating only of a 
peace might be loss of the money, time, and many 
advantages.” He said he had never read that ever 
prince bought a treaty of his subjects at so dear a 
rate; that it would reflect upon the honour of his 
majesty abroad, when foreign nations should learn 
that he could not find jmeans of treating with his 
subjects for a peace but by giving money to their 
army which ought to be employed in paying his 
own army : that his majesty should try whether the 
Scots meant really a treaty, and not an invasion, 
by moving his commissioners to propose the ini- 
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mediate disbanding of both armies, all things else 
remaining in statu quo until the negotiations at 
Ripon should be concluded. But this advice, 
though in all respects it coincided with the feelings 
of the king, was too dangerous to be adopted. The 
coibmissioners laboured with little effect from the 
1st of October till the 16th, when they agreed 
upon articles for the quiet maintenance of the 
Scottish army for two months, for the opening of 
the sea-ports in the north and the renewal of free 
trade and commerce by sea and land, as in time of 
, peace, and for the cessation of hostilities, and no- 
thing more was settled, for all the grievances and 
important clauses of a definitive treaty w^rc left un- 
touched ; and, on the 23rd of October, —the time of 
the meeting of parliament approaching,’ — it waB 
agreed that the negotiations should he transferred 
from Ripon to London. The Scots were to receive 
or levy the sum of 850/. per diem for the space of 
two months, beginning from the 16th of October; 
they were to content themselves with this main- 
tenance, and neither molest papists, prelates, nor 
their adherents;* and by this arrangement Leslie 
and the Covenanters were left in undisturbed pos- 
session of Durham, Newcastle, and all the towns 
on the e&stern coast beyond the Tees, with the single 
exception of Berwick. “ Upon such terms,” says 
a contemporary, “ was this unnatural war (al- 
though the armies could not as yet be disbanded) 
brought to a cessation ; and both nations rested in 
assured confidence that a peace must needs follow, 
since the whole matter was now to be debated in 
the English parliament, which was to begin about 
a fortnight after, for it was likely that a parlia- 
ment should put a period to that war which could 
never have been begun but for want of a parlia- 
ment. They were also confident that that freedom 
which the fundamental laws and constitutions of 
the kingdom of England allow to parliaments 
could not be denied to this (though to many others 
it had long been), as being that parliament to 
which the king was necessitated, and the only 
way which was now left him to tread, uftcr so 
many deviations unfortunately tried, and upon 
which the people had set up their utmost hope, 
whom it seemed ivMrsafe after so long suffering to 
provoke any 

Upon thfSVrd of November, 1640, Charles, in 
evident flepr^ion of spirits, opened in person the 
ever-rnemorable Long Parliament.! He told the 
Houses that the honour and safety of the kingdom 
being at stake, be was resolved to put himself 
freely and clearly un the love and affection of his 

• Some of the Scotch army thought it quite fair to plunder the 
papists of Northumberland, and from the papists they had proceeded 
to bishop’s tenantry and episcopalians, 

t May. 

j Charles would not open parliament with the usual Btote. He. ns 
it were, skulked to the House. “ The king,” says Laud in bl^ Hi«ry, 
"did not ride, but went bywatofto King’s States, ftad through 
Westminster Hall to the church, and so to the Hdute.’* Clarendon 
says with more solemnity,— " This parliament had a Sftd apd njeUp* 
cholic aspect upon the first entrance, which presaged some unusual 
and unnatural events. The king ldmself did not ride with his ac- 
ciKtomed equipage, nor in his usual majesty, to Westminster, but 
went privately in his bnrge to the Parliament Stairs, and after to the 
church, as if it had been to a return of a prorogued parliament.”*— 
Hist 


English subjects, — that he was exhausted by 
charges fnade merely for the security of England, 
and therefore must desire them to consider th~ 
best way of supplying him with money, chastising 
the rebels, &c., and then he would satisfy all their 
just grievances. And at the end of his speech, he 
said, with great emphasis, — ■“ One thing more 1 
desire of you, as one of the greatest means to make 
this a happy parliament, that you on your parts, as 
I on mine, lay aside all suspicion one of another : 
as I promised my Lords at York, it shall not be 
my fault if this be not a happy and good pai La- 
ment.*** But this invitation to a mutual con- 
fidence came many years too late. The court had 
signally failed in its endeavours to influence the 
elections ; the people everywhere had been eager 
to return patriotic members, men tried in the fur- 
naces of former parliaments, or known for their 
opposition in private life to the encroachments of 
the prerogative, and the innovations in the church. 
Of Charles’s chief servants only two, Vane and 
Windebank, had obtained seats ; and the first of 
these was suspected of treachery, while Winde- 
bank was so odious to the people as a creature of 
Laud, that his presence in the House was rather 
hurtful than beneficial. For a long time it had 
been usual with the Commons to bow to the king’s 
inclinations in the choice of a Speaker ; even in 
the preceding parliament they had chosen a 
courtier: but now, instead of Gardiner, the re- 
corder of London, the man of the king’s choice, 
Lenthall, a practising barrister, was hastily 
chosen ; and the choice was approved by Charles, 
in ignorance of the man. Hampden, Bym, St. 
John, and JJenzil Hollis again took their seats, 
and their party was wonderfully strengthened 
by the election of Mr. Henry Vane, the son 
of Sir Henry Vane, and one of the most re- 
markable men that sat in that parliament, — so 
wild an enthusiast in religion as to excite a sus- 
picion of his sanity or sincerity, — so acute a 
politician, so accomplished a statesman, as to 
challenge the admiration of all parties. The first 

# Charles was followed by the Lord Keeper Finch, who made an 
elaborate speech to show that, with the exception of the impious 
troubles in the north, the country was i?» u blessed state,- that 
things never had been bo well, amt never could be better. It was 
deemed necessary to bring in the name of the queen, who was ex- 
cessively unpopular, and to declare that she was the paragon of 
queens. Charles, m his pievious declaration of the motives which 
induced him to summon this parliament, had said nothing of the 
kind, but it was now thought fit to report that the wise and generous 
counsels of his wife had led him to this healing measure “ behold 
the king," said Finch, '* m another part of himself, in his dealest 
consort, our gracious queen, the mirror of virtue, from whom, since 
hei happy arrival, now alter thiee lustres of years, never any subject 
received other than gracious and benign influence ; wild I daic avow, 
as she is nearest ami dearest to our sovereign, so there is none w hose 
affections and endeavours (his majesty ouly excepted) have, or do, 
or can co-operate more to the happy success of this parliament, and 
Hit* never-to-be-cqusdled joy and comfort of a right understanding 
between the king and his peopto I Behold him in lus best imago, our 
excellent young prince, and the rest of tlie royal and lively piogeny, 
in whom we cannot but nromiue to ourselves to have our happiness 
perpetuated. From the throne, turn your eyes to (lie two supporlcis 
gf it ; on the ,ono sidn, the stem of huuour, the nobility and cleigy ; 
on the other side, the gentry nnd commons 1 Where was there, 
or is there, iu any part of the world, a nobility so numerous, so mag- 
nanimous, and yet with such a temper that they neither eclipse the 
throne nor overtop the people, but keep in a distance fit for the great- 
ness of the llmme ? Where was there a commonwealth so free and 
the balauce so equally held as heie ? And certainly so long as the 
beam is duly held it cannot be otherwise.” 
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thing these men did was to move for the appoint- 
ment of committees of grievance, and the teceiving 
’ f petitions praying for their removal. Mr. 
Edward Hyde, still on the patriotic side, brought 
up a crying grievance in the north, which was 
none other than Strafford’s Court of the President 
of the North, or, as it was more usually called, the 
Court of York, which, he said, by the spirit and 
ambition of the minister trusted there, or by the 
natural inclination of courts to enlarge their own 
power and jurisdiction, had broken down the 
banks of the channel in which it was meant to 
run, had almost overwhelmed that country un- 
der a sea of arbitrary power, and involved the 
people in a labyrinth of distemper, oppression, 
and poverty. The eccentric George Lord Digby, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, brought up the griev- 
ances in the west, — Sir John Colpepper the 
grievances in the south, — Waller, the poet, a fresh 
denunciation of ship-money, subservient judges, 
and the intermission of parliaments. Other peti- 
tions were presented in a more startling manner. 

The first week,” says Whilcloek, “ w r as spent in 
naming general committees and establishing them, 
and receiving a great many petitions, both from 
particular persons and from multitudes, and 
brought by troops of horsemen from several 
counties, craving redresB of grievances and ex- 
orbitances, both in church and state.” The Lord 
Falkland, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Sir Edward 
Deering, Mr. llarbottlc Grirnston, and other 
leading members, fell vigorously upon the system 
of episcopacy, and the House presently denounced 
all the acts and canons which Laud had hurried 
through the late convocation. They attacked every 
part of church government, — every proceeding of 
the primate in matters of religion and conscience. 
u He is a great stranger in Israel,” exclaimed 
Lord Falkland, “ who knoweth not that this king- 
dom hath long laboured under many and great 
oppressions both in religion and liberty ; and his 
acquaintance here is not great, or bis ingenuity 
less, who doth not both know and acknowledge 
that a great, if not a principal, cause of this have 
been some bishops and their adherents. . Under pre- 
tence of uniformity, they have brought in supersti- 
tion and scandal ; under the titles of revet ence aud 
decency, th^y have defiled our church by adorning 
our churches. . . They have tithed mint and anise, 
and have left undone the work of the gospel. . . . 
They have made the conforming to ceremonies 
more important than the conforming to Chris- 
tianity.”* Mr. Bijgshaw said that there were two 
sorts of episcopacy — the first in statu puro , as 
it w f as m the primitive times ; iV the second in 
statu corrupto , a9 it is atHhis day ; that it was 
maintained by the Bishop of Exeter in a book, 
that episcopacy, both in the office and in the juris- 
diction, is jure divino — of divine right — which 
position was directly contrary to the laws of Eng- 

* Falkland also said that, while masses had been celebrated in 
security, a conventicle had been made a great crime. To conceive 
that the toleration he claimed for the latter should be extended to 
♦b,» former was above even hw elegant and high mind. 


land, which plainly showed that the bishops had 
their episcopal jurisdiction from the kings of Eng- 
land, and not jure divino. u It is holden at 
this day,” said lie, “ that episcopacy is insepaiable 
from the crown of England ; and, therefore, it is 
commonly now said, no bishop, no king — nom'Kic, 
no sceptre ; which I utterly deny — for it is plain 
and apparent, that the kings of England weie 
long before bishops, and have a subsistence 
without them, and have done, and may still de- 
pose them.” After quoting a number of statutes, 
the same orator said, “ I am for a thorough re- 
formation of all abuses and grievances of episco- 
pacy; which reformation may peihaps servo the 
turn, without alteration of the government of Eng- 
land into a form of presbytery, as it is in other 
kingdoms — of Scotland, France, Geneva, and the 
Low Countries ; which, for mine own part, had 
I lived in those kingdoms, I should have been ol 
the opinion of the Protestant party in point of 
Presbytery.” Sir Benjamin Rudyard, however, 
thought it expedient that they should bethink 
themselves whether a popular democratical go- 
vernment of the church, though fit for other places, 
would be either suitable or acceptable to a regal, 
monarchical government like that of England. 
Sir Edward Deeriug compared the modern episco- 
pacy to papistry, and attacked that tyrannical court 
which was so dear and essential to Laud. “ With 
the papists,” said he, “ there is a severe inquisi- 
tion, and with us there is a bitter high com- 
mission ; both these, contra fas et jus , are judges 

in their own case With the papists there 

is a mysterious artifice; their index expur gaiorius. 
To this I parallel our late imprimaturs , or licences 
for the press, which arc so handled that truth is 
suppressed, and popish pamphlets lly abroad cum 

primlegio Nay, they are already grown so 

hold in this new trade, that the most learned 
labours of our ancient and best divines must be 
new corrected and defaced by the supercilious pen 
of my lord bishop’s young chaplain.” lie went 
on to show how nearly Laud’s notions of supre- 
macy and infallibility approached to those ol the 
pope. “ And herein,” added he, “ 1 shall be fiee 
and clear— if one of these -’^st be, I had rather 
serve one as far off as the Tibdi^ian to have him 
come to me so near as the Tlnufjps ; a pope at 
Rome will do me lesp hurt tlian^l patriarch *tt 
Lambeth.” It may readily he 'conceived how 
these things affected Laud, who shortly * before 
had been visited by omens and misgivings, and 
who clearly saw ruin approaching.* It was, in- 
deed, evident that the Commons believed, with 
Pym, that “ they must not only make the house 

* " October 27, Tuesday, Simon anil Jude’s Eve, I went into my 
upper study to see somo manuscripts, which I was sending Jo Oxfonl ; 
in that study hung ray picture, taken by the life, and, coming in, 1 
found it fallen down upon the free, ana lying (fa the floor, the string 
beiug broken by which it hanged against tho walk I am almost 
every day threatened with my ruin in parliament ; God grant this 
be no omen.” — Diary. A few days before, the archbishop notes m 
the same private record— “ The high commission sitting at M l aul x, 
because of the troubles of the times, very near two thousand lirown- 
ists made a tumult at the end of the rourt, toic down all the benches 
in the consistory, and cried out, they would have no bishop, nor no 
high commission.” f 
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clean, but pull down the cobwebs.”* They de- 
bated with tli£ same fearlessness and the same high 
eloquence on the other grievances of the country ; 
but for many days they constantly returned to 
the subject of religion and to the evil counsellors 
abtfut the king. “ We well know,” said Rud- 
yard, “ what disturbance hath been brought upon 
the church for vain petty trifles; how the whole 
church, the whole kingdom, hath been troubled, 
where to place a metaphor, an altar. We have 
seen ministers, their wives, children, and fami- 
lies undone against law against conscience, against 
all bowels of compassion, about not dancing upon 
Sundays. What do these sort of priests think 
will become of themselves, when the master of the 
house shall come and find them thus heating their 
fellow servants? . . . They would be at some- 
thing very like the mass ; they want a muzzled 
religion. They would evaporate and dispirit the 
power and vigour of religion, by drawing it out 
into solemn and specious formalities, into obsolete 
antiquated ceremonies, new furbished up. 

They have so brought it to pass, that, under Die 
name of Puritans, all our religion is branded, and 
under a few hard words against Jesuits, all popery 
is countenanced. Whosoever squares Ins actions 
by any rule, either divine or human, lie is a 
Puritan : whosoever would be governed by the 
king’s laws, he is a Puritan : he that will not do 
whatsoever other men would have him do, he is a 
Puritan. Their great work, their master-piece, 
now is, to make all those of the religion to be the 
suspected party of the kingdom.” Then passing to 
the obnoxious ministers, the same orator said, “ His 
majesty hath freely put himself into the hands of 
this parliament; and I presume there is not a 
man in this House but feels himself advanced by 
this high trust; but if the king prosper no better 
in our handB than he hath done in theirs who 
have hitherto had the handling of his affairs, we 
shall for ever make ourselves unwoithy of so 
gracious a confidence. ... His majesty is wiser 
than they that have advised him, and therefore he 
cannot but see and feel their subverting, destiuc- 
tive counsels, which speak louder than 1 can speak 
of them ; for they yjug a doleful, deadly knell over 
the whole kingdfki. His majesty best knows 
who they aufc^'For us, let the matters bolt out the 
men, tbeir raions discover them. They are men 
that talk largely of the king’s service, and yet have 
clone none but their own, and that is too evident. 
They speak highly of the king’s power ; but they 
have made it a miserable power, that produces 
nothing but weakness, both to the king and king- 
dom. They have exhausted the king’s revenues 
to the bottom, nay, through the bottom, and be- 
yond It hath heretofore been boasted, that 

the king should never call^a parliament till he had 
n$ed of his people : these were words divisive and 
of malignity. The king must always, according 
to his occasions, have use of the people’s power, 
hearts, hands, purses; the people will always have 

• Clarendon, Hist. 


need of the king’s clemency, justice, protection; 
and the reciprocation is the strongest, the sweetest 
union. It hath been said, too, of late, that a par- 
liament will take away more from the king than 
they will give him. It may be well said, that 
those things which will fall away of themselves 
will euable the subjects to give him more than can 
be taken any way else. Projects and monopolies 
are but leaking conduit-pipes ; the exchequer itself, 
at the fullest, is but a cistern, and now a broken 
one ; frequent parliaments only are the fountains ; 
and I do not doubt hut in this parliament, as we 
shall be free in our advices, so shall we be the 
more free of our purses, that his majesty may ex- 
perimentally find the real difference of better 
counsels, the true, solid grounds of raising and 
establishing his greatness, never to be brought 
again (by God’s blessing) to such dangerous, such 
desperate perplexities.’’* 

From speaking, the Commons soou proceeded 
to action; not always bearing in mind the 
strict limits of their power and jurisdiction. 
On the 7th of November, the fourth day of 
their sitting, they passed a resolution thatjhose 
victims of Star Chamber tyranny and cruelty, 
Mr. Burton, Dr. Bastwick, and Mr. Pryune, 
should be sent for forthwith by warrant of the 
House, and made to certify by whose warrant and 
authority they have been mutilated, branded, and 
imprisoned. And, being liberated from their distant 
dungeons by tins warrant of the House, the three 
Puritans, upon the 28th day of November, came 
to London, being met upon the way and brought 
into the city by five thousand persons, women as 
well as men, all mounted on horseback, and wear- 
ing in their hats and caps rosemary and bays, m 
token of jov and triumph. The discourses of men 
upon this triumphant entrance varied : “ some of 
the court, as well as clergy and other gentlemen 
besides, did not conceal their dislike of it, affirm- 
ing that it was a bold and tumultuous affront to 
courts of justice and the king's authority : others, 
who pitied the former sufferings of those men, and 
they that wished reformation in matters of justice, 
were pleased with it ; hoping that it would work 
good effects in the king’s minfl, and make him 
sensible how his people stood disaffected to the 
rigour of such proceedings, and esteemed it as a 
good presage of the ruin of 1 those two courts, the 
High Commission and the Star Chamber.’ f The 

1 Hudy urd said, in mu; part of this remarkable speech, " I have 
often thought and said, that it must be some gieut extremity that 
would lecover and rectify this state; and when that extremity dul 
come, it would bo a great hazard whether ^t would prove a remedy or 
min. We are now, Master Speaker, upou that vertical turning point, 
and tlierefole it is no time to palliate, to foment our own undoing.’ 
Theie were many that thought with Rudyard, and it would be idle 
to doubt the fact (ps It would be difficult toroudemn its authors) that 
some of these had helped to make the present crisis, believing, with 
St. John, that things must he worse before they could be better. 

+ May —This authoi. who must have known very well how it 
wrought upon Charles, says, “ How it wrought at tlut present upon 
the king is not known. But actions of that nature, where the peuplo 
of their own accords, in a seeming tumultuous niauner, do express 
heir liking or disliking of matter* in government, cannot always 
iroduce the same success, but work according to the disposition of 
the prince or governor either to a sense causing reformation, or to 
m hatred of them as upbraiders of kia actions out curriyunt, aut 
Irritant ." 
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latter class were indisputably the more numerous* 
and now the more powerful. Happy had it been 
if rthe released captives and sufferers for con- 
science sake, and those who triumphed with them 
in their release, had learned to tolerate others, or 
had ascertained the great fact that persecution 
and cruelty defeat their own objects! Within a 
month after the return of the three Puritans, their 
business was referred to a committee, and, upon 
the report of that committee, it wa* voted by the 
House that their several judgments were illegal, 
unjust, and against the liberty of the subject; and, 
about a month after this, it was further voted that 
they should receive damages for their great suffer- 
ings, and that satisfaction should be made them in 
money, to be paid by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the other high commissioners, and those lords who 
had voted against them in the Star Chamber, and 
that they should he restored to their callings and 
professions of divinity, law, and physic. The 
damages were fixed for Burton at 6000/., for 
Prynne and Bastwick at 5000/. each. As these 
n#*n were comforted after their sufferings, so other 
divines, 'followers of Laud’s orthodoxy, after a brief 
triumph, were brought to their torment. The Com- 
mittee of Religion was indefatigable, and certainly 
neither tolerant nor merciful. u Their first care,” 
says May, “ was to vindicate distressed mi- 
nisters, who had been imprisoned or deprived by 
the bishops, and all others who in the cause of re- 
ligion had been persecuted by them : many of 
those ministers within few weeks after the begin- 
ning of the parliament were released from durance, 
and discharged to their charges, with damages 
from their oppressors ; many doctors and other 
divines that had been most busy in promoting the 
late church innovations about altars* and other 
ceremonies, and therefore most gracious and tlou- 
lishing in the state, were then questioned and 
committed ; insomuch as the change, and the sud- 
denness of it, seemed wonderful to men, and may 
worthily serve as a document to all posterity — 
quamjragili loco starent superbi (in how insecure 
a position stood they that were so proud).”* The 
committee proceeded to inquire concerning scan- 
dalous ministers, \fhich are described as being 
of two kinds; — 1. Loose livers, and men of de- 
bauched behaviour, who had gotten into good pre- 
ferment, and been countenanced in insulting the 
Puritans. 2. Men who had offended in the way of 
papistical ceremonies aud superstition. Among 
all the men of his rank, Laud’s friend and pet 
author, Dr. Cousens, master of St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridge, was most hoted for what were termed 
superstitions and curious observances. “ He was 
not noted,” says May, “ for any great depth of 
learning, nor yet scandalous for ill living, but only 

• Hint. Pari. — If the Commons had wanted a quickening, they 
certainly had it from without. Their table was absolutely loudeu 
with petitions, some of which were presented by multitudes, vocife- 
rating “ No bishops, no high commission, uo Star Chamber.” Ou 
the 11th of December, Alderman Pennington, with some hundreds 
following him, presented a petition from the citizens of London, with 
fifteen thousand subscriptions, against the discipline and ceremonies 
ot the church.— Wfutelvck. 
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forward to show himself in formalities aud outward 
ceremonies concerning religion, many of winch 
were such as a Protestant state might not well 
suffer.” Cousens was imprisoned and bailed, and 
though deprived of some of his prcfei meats, yet 
escaped without any great punishment, being one 
of a crowd that had reason to rejoice that the par- 
liament had so much business on hand. On the 
18th of December, Consensus friend aud patron, 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. &c., 
was singled out for the crushing thunderbolts of the 
House. It was resolved that a message should be 
sent to the Lords to accuse him, in the name of 
the House and of all the Commons of England, of 
high treason, and to desire that lie might be foith- 
with sequestered from parliament, aud committed. 
Denzil Hollis carried up this message. Evidently 
to his surprise, the Lord Keeper Finch told him, 
that the lairds would sequester the archbishop 
from their House, and commit him to the custody 
of their gentleman-usher.* Laud desired leave to 
speak, and dropped some unguarded expressions, 
which lie afterwards begged leave to retract, but 
was refused by their lordships. lie then requested 
permission to go to his house to fetch some papers, 
that might enable him to make his defence. This 
permission was granted, provided lie did nothing 
but in sight of the gentleman-usher, in whose 
custody hj5 was ordered to remain, and in whose 
custody he did remain for ten weeks, when he was 
committed to the Tower. In Ins speech on the 
motion of impeachment, Mr. Grimston desired the 
House to look upon Laud’s colleagues and depend- 
ents. “ Who is it hut he only,” exclaimed the 
orator, “ tliut hath brought the Earl of Stratford 
to all his great places and employments? . . . . 
Who is it but he that brought m Secretary Wm- 
debank into* that place of trust — Wmdebank, the 
very broker and pander to the whore of Babylon ? 
Who is it but he only, that hath advanced all our 
popish bishops ? I shall name but some of them 
Bishop Main waring, the Bishop of Bath aud 
Wells, the Bishop of Oxford, aud Bishop Wren, 
the least of all these birds, but one of the most un - 
clean.”-|* On the morrow of Laud’s airest (the 
19th of December) this Wreq was smitten on the 
hip, it being ordered that a ilj^agc should be 
>gent to the Lords, that there were cCtyki informa- 
tions of a high nature against Dr. MaJhcv^Wren, 
Bishop of Ely, concerning the setting up of idol- 
atry* and superstition ; and that the Commons, 
having information that he was endeavouring 
an escape, desired their lordships that care 

* At the same time, Laud was denounced as '* the great incendiary 
in the national diffeienee*” by the Scotch commissioners, who hud 
coine up to Loudon, aud wtityjrcsidiug in the city — " much frequented 
by the disaffected ” 

f Main waring, who had much? such a noise by his writings in favour 
of absolutism and the divine right of kings, was now Bishop of St. 
David’s; the Bishop of Bath aftd Weils was William Pierce; the 
Bishop of Oxford was Dr. John Buur.roft ; Matthew Wren, uow of 
Kly. had been Bishop of Norwich, and had distinguished himself m 
that diocese by his violent persecution of Puritans and his expulsion 
of the industrious clothiers— foreigners, or descendants of foieiguois, 
who would not renounce? the religion they h.ul brought with them 
into England. (See ante, p. 163,) Bishop 'Wren was the uncle of the 
celebrated Sir Christopher W ren, 
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might be taken that he should give good security 
to abide the judgment of parliament. Mr. Hamp- 
den went up with this message. The Lord Keeper 
Finch, who must have seen that his own hour was 
at hand, assured the House of Commons, through 
Mr. Hampden, that the Bishop of Ely should give 
bail for ten thousand pounds. 

But before these churchmen were stricken in 
their pride of place, Strafford had been denounced, 
formally accused, and safely lodged in the Tower. 
When the king left York, his lieutenant remained 
behind him, to take charge of what remained of 
the army in the north. It is proved by many con- 
current witnesses that Strafford was averse to corn- 
ing to London and meeting the parliament. His 
friends told him, that to appear in his place as a 
peer would he to hazard his life. He humbly re- 
presented to his master, that it would he better to 
leave him where he was, as he could not hope to be 
able to do his majesty any service at Westminster, 
where lie felt he should rather he a hindrance to 
his affairs, as he foresaw that the great envy and 
ill-will of the parliament and of the Scots would be 
bent against him. He told Charles, that if he kept 
out of sight, he would not he so much in their mind ; 
and if they should fall upon him, he, being at a dis- 
tance, might the better avoid any danger, having 
liberty of going over to Ireland, or to some other 
place whcie lie might be most serviceable to his 
majesty. The king, notwithstanding these weighty 
reasons, continued very earnest for Strafford’s com- 
ing up to the parliament. Charles had a wonderful 
notion of Strafford’s powers of imposing on parlia- 
ments, and his own less daring spirit stood in need of 
his servant’s resoluteness ; and in the end he laid 
his commands upon him, pledging himself for his 
safety, and assuring him that, as lie was King of 
England, he was able to secure him from any dan- 
ger, and that the parliament should not touch one 
hair of his head. Strafford made haste to thank 
Ins majesty for these assurances, hut, still uncon- 
vinced, he once more represented the danger of his 
coming, saying, that if there should fall out a dif- 
f ei cuce between his majesty and his parliament 
concerning lmn, it would be a very great disturb- 
ance to his major’s affairs ; and that he had ra- 
ther suffer hp|Wlf, than that the king's affairs 
should sufKfon his account. But Charles would 
not be 4novJ^ bv these representations, or by the 
prospect of the danger which must attend his favo- 
rite minister ; he repeated his injunctions, sayjng 
that lie could not want Strafford’s valuable advice 
in the great transactions of this parliament; and in 
obedience to these reiterated commands, the carl 
came up to London * Strafford assumed a bold 
bearing, and a confidence which his inmost heart 
denied. “ A greater and more universal hatred,” 
says a noble contemporary, “ was never contracted 
by any person, than he has drawn upon himself. 
He is not at all dejected, but believes confidently 
to clear himself in the opinion of all equal and in- 
different-minded hearers, when he shall come to 

* Wliitelock. 
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make his defence. The king is in such a strait, 
that I do not know how he will possibly avoid, 
without endangering the loss of the whole king- 
dom, the giving way to the remove of divers per- 
sons, as well as other things that will he demanded 
by this parliament.”* Strafford arrived in town 
on Monday night ; on Tuesday he rested from the 
fatigues of the journey ; on the Wednesday he went 
to parliament, “ but ere night he was caged. ”t ' 
“ It was about three of the clock in the after- 
noon,” says Rushworlh, “ when the earl of Strafford 
(being infirm, and not well disposed in his health, 
and so not having stirred out of bis house that 
morning), hearing that both houses still sat, thought 
fit to go thither. It was believed by some (upon 
what ground was never clear enough), that he made 
that haste then to accuse the Lord Save, and some 
others, of having induced the Scots to invade the 
kingdom; but he was scarce entered into the House 
of Peers, when the message from the House of Com- 
mons was called in, and when Mr. Pym, at the 
bar, and in the name of all the Commons of Eng- 
land, impeached Thomas, Earl of Strafford (with 
the addition of all his other titles) of high treason, 
and several other heinous crimes and misdemean- 
ours, of which, he said, the Commons would in due 
time make proof in form ; and, in the mean time, 
desired, in their name, that he might be sequestered 
from all counsels, and be put into safe custody.’' 
Pym, who carried up* the impeachment, had, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, announced his determined 
hatred to Strafford many years before. “ You are 
going to leave us,” said Pym, when Wentworth 
first went over to the king’s party, “ but wo will 
never leave you, while your head is upon your 
shoulders.” On the present occasion Strafford had 
gone in liable to the House. “ lie calls rudely at 
the door; James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, 
opens : his lordship, with a proud, glooming coun- 
tenance, makes towards Ins place at the hoard head ; 
but at once many bid him void the House ; so he is 
forced in confusion to go to door till he was called. 
After consultation, being called in, he stands, but 
is commanded to kneel, and on his knees to hear 
the sentence. Being on his knees, he is delivered 
to the keeper of the black rod, lo be prisoner till he 
was cleared of these crimes the House of Commons 
had charged him with. He offered «to speak, hut 
was commanded to be gone, without a word. In 
the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as 
prisoner, to deliver his sword. When he had go 
it, lie cries, with a loud voice, for his man to carry 
my lord lieutenant’s sword. £his done, he makes 
through a number of people towards his coach, all 
gazing, no man capping’ to him, before whom, that 
morning, the greatest of England would have stood 
discovered, all crying, ‘What is the matter ?’ Hit 
said, ‘ A small matter, I warrant you.* They re- 

* Sydney Paper# : Letter from the Earl of Northumberland to the 
Kail of Leicester, dated the 13th of Nov., 1640. 

•j- Letters of Robert Baillic, Principal of the University of Glasgow, 
and one of the Scottish CommissionerR *ont up to London. " Into- 
lerable pride and oppression,” #aya Bailhe, '* cries to heaven for ven- 
geance.” 
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plied, ‘ Yes, indeed, high treason is a small mat- 
ter,’ Coming to the place where he expected his 
coinh, it was not there ; so he behoved to return 
that same way, through a world of gazing people. 
When at last he had found his coach, and was en- 
tering, James Maxwell told him, ‘ Your lordship 
is my prisoner, and must go in my coach ;* so he 
behoved to do.”* A few days after his arrest, Straf- 
ford requested to be admitted to bail, but this was 
refused him, and he was safely lodged in the 
Tower. 

Having thus secured the greatest incendiary, 
and appointed a committee to collect, and arrange 
the charges against him, the Commons fell upon 
some inferior instruments — inferior in all respects 
to Strafford, but still far from insignificant. Sir 
Francis Windebank, one of the secretaries of state, 
the friend and creature of the primate of the Eng- 
lish Protestant Church, and yet a concealed Ca- 
tholic, was charged with illegally releasing recu- 
sants and Romish priests from prison. lie 
avoided arrest and trial by flight : protected by the 
qween, he escaped to Paris, where he was received 
with honour, and where, eventually, he made a 
public profession of Catholicism. The Lord Keeper 
Finch was proceeded against as an avowed factor 
and procurer of the odious judgment against Mr. 
Hampden, and for his numerous abuses of power 
in the matter of ship-money. Finch was a 6upple 
rogue, and a wonderful rhetorician : he petitioned 
lo be heard for himself at the bar of tlve House of 
Commons, “ whereby, against all order, he wrb to 
take notice of what was handled in the House con- 
cerning himselfj’t His prayer having been 
granted, Finch, bearing the seals in his own 
hand, entered the Lower House; and when the 
speaker told him that his lordship might sit, he 
made a low obeisance, and laying down the seals 
and his hat in the chair, himself leaning on the 
back of the chair, he made a very elegant and in- 
genious speech in his own vindication, et cap lave 
henevolenciam. , ’t But though his deportment was 
very humble and submissive, and bis speech full 
of persuasive rhetoric, it could not prevail or pre- 
vent the Commons from voting him a traitor, 
though many in the ftouse were moved to a kind of 
compassion. On the next day his impeachment was 
carried up to tjie Lords, who ordered his commit- 
ment ; but he had taken timely warning — Finch was 
fled into Holland. Clarendon hints that Finch had 
come to a compromise with the popular party, “ it 
being visible he was in their favour and he ex- 
presses his surprise at their- suffering Windebank to 
escape their justice, against whom,” he says, 
“ they had more pregnant testimony of offences 
within the verge of the law, than against any per- 
son they had accused since this parliament, and of 
some that, it may be, might have proved capital, 
and so their appetite of blood might have been sa- 
tisfied. 9 ^ But the Commons of England were not 

* Letter* of BailUe. t Clarendon. t Whitelock. 

$ II nst. It is curious to observe what sort of offences in Wiude- 
bank Clarendon sets down as so heiuoua; the passage is a comment on 
the barbarous intolerance of the times. " For," says the royalist Ins- 
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remarkable for their appetite for blood ; they 
wanted the heads of Strafford and Laud, and no 
more, and probably connived at, or were glad to see, 
the flight of their satellites. What they had%l- 
ready done was well calculated to strike terror into 
the hearts of all worshippers of the despotic prin- 
ciple. “ Within less than six weeks,” says Cla- 
rendon, “ for no more was yet elapsed, these ter- 
rible reformers had caused the two greatest coun- 
sellors of the kingdom, whom they most feared, and 
so hated, to he removed from the king, and impn- 
soned under an accusation of high treason ; and 
frighted away the lord keeper of the great seal of 
England, and one of the principal secretaries of 
slate, into foreign kingdoms, for fear of the like; 
besides preparing all the lords of the council, and 
very many of the principal gentlemen throughout 
England, who had been high sheriffs and deputy 
lieutenants, to expect such measure of punishment 
from their general votes and resolutions, as their 
future demeanour should draw upon them for their 
past offences.”* It was, indeed, wonderful to see 
how all the advocates and instruments of despotism, 
ship-money, and all kinds of illegal taxation, fell 
at the first blow, and crouched at the feet of their 
victors. The whole fabric of absolutism was shat- 
tered like a house of glass, or melted like a fabric 
of ice and snow on the return of the summer sun. 
Charles was helpless, hopeless, at once ; there 
seemed to be scarcely a man in the land to raise 
sword or voice in his favour; nor did he gain any 
thing like a formidable piuty till these first terrors 
had subsided, and the parliament had stepped 
beyond that line of reform which the general 
opinion held to be necessary. 

It was not possible for the Commons to overlook 
the slavish judges who had upheld ship-mono v, 
and condemned Mr. Ilampdcn. They sent up 
Waller with a message to the Lords, and their 
lordships forthwith ordered that Bramston, Daven- 
port, Berkeley, Crawlev, Trevor, and Westou 
should find heavy bail to abide the judgment of 
parliament. Berkeley, whose speeches will he 
remembered, was impeached of high treason, and, 
to the great disturbance of his brethren, both 
judges and lawyers, he was arres^d while sitting, 
with his ermine on, on the beite*\ t and brought 
away like a common felon. But tfc^Commons 
were certainly not anxious for his blood; anfl alter 
some time he was permitted to withdraw himself, 
having, it is said, being forced to give a free gift 
of 10,000/. for the public service. 

a. i). 1641. — On the 19th of January Mr. 

torian, “ besides las frequent letters of intercession in his own name, 
and signification of his majesty’s pleasure, on the behalf of papists 
and priests, to the judges, ami to otliei ministers of justice, anil mo- 
tections granted by himself to priests, that nobody should molest 
them, he harboured some priests in las own house, knowing them to 
be such ; * Inch, by the statute made in the twenty ninth yeat of 
Queen Elizabeth, is made felony; *nd them were some w arrant* un- 
der his own hand, for the release of priests out of Newgale, who 
were actually attainted of treason, and condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; which, by the strict letter of the statute, the 
lawyers said, would have been very penal to him.” 

• Some of the shetiffs and lieutenants of eoutilies had made them 
selves obnoxious by their zeal and uclmty in levying ship-money, 
&c. They were threatened with trial as tultors, but nond of them 
were so proceeded against. 
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Prideaux brought in a bill for preventing the 
dangers and inconveniences happening by the 
long intermission of parliaments. He proposed 
thft the parliament should he held yearly. In 
committee the House rejected that proposition, 
ffivl followed the example which had been 
set them by the Scots a few months before, 
in voting for regular triennial parliaments. At 
the same time, to guard against the statute be- 
coming a dead-letter, they directed that the issuing 
of 'writs at the fixed tjme should be imperative on 
the lord-keeper or chancellor ; that if he failed, 
then the House of Lords should issue the writs ; 
if the Lords failed, then the sheriffs were to do it; 
and if the sheriffs neglected or refused, then the 
people were to proceed to elect their representatives 
without any writs at all. They moreover pro- 
vided, that no future parliament should he dis- 
solved or adjourned by the king, without its own 
consent, within less than fifty days from the opening 
of its session. Charles here attempted to make a 
stand. On the 23rd of January he summoned 
both Lords and Commons to Whitehall : there he 
reproved the latter for their long delays ; and 
spoke of their connivance, which suffered dis- 
traction to arise by the indiscreet petitions of men 
who, “more maliciously than ignorantly, would 
put no difference between reformation and alter- 
ation of government.” He assured them again, 
that he would concur in abolishing all novelties 
both in church and state ; would join in reform- 
ing the courts of justice : and would even sur- 
render such portions of ms revenue as should he 
found illegal or heavy cm his subjects. But after 
this, he said that he would show them what they 
(the Commons) should eschew. “ I cannot but 
take notice,” said Charles, “of these petitions 
(I can’t tell how to call them) given in the name 
of several counties, against the present established 
government of the church, and of the great threats 
that are given, that bishops shall he no better than 
cyphers, if not clean done away. Now I must tell 
you, that I make great difference betwixt reform- 
ation and alteration of government : though I am 
for the first, I cannot give way to the latter. I 
will not say tja»t bishops may not have over- 
stretched their fyower, or encroached upon the 
temporal j^fTiich, if you find, correct and reform 
the abuse,' according to the wisdom of former 
times ; and so far J am with you. Nay, farther ; 
if, upon serious debate, you shall show me^that 
bishops have some temporal authority, incon- 
venient to the state, and not so necessary to the 
church for the support of episcopacy, I shall not 
he unwilling to persuade them to lay it down :* yet 
by this you must understand that I cannot con- 
sent to the taking off their voice in parliament., 
which they have anciently enjoyed under so many 
of my predecessors, even before the Conquest, and 
ever since, and which I conceive I am bound to 
maintain as one of the fundamental institutions of 
this kingdom. There is hut one other rock, and 
that not in substance but in for nr, yet that form 
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is so essential, that, except it be reformed, it will 
mar the substance. There is a hill given in for 
frequent parliaments: — the thing I like, that it to 
say, to have often parliaments ; but to give power 
to sheriffs and constables, and I know not whom, 
to do my office, that I cannot yield unto. But, to 
show you that I am desirous to please you in 
forms which destroy not the substance, I am 
content you shall have an act for this purpose, 
hut so reformed, that it neither intrench upon my 
honour, nor that inseparable right of the crown 
concerning parliaments : to which purpose I have 
commanded my learned council to wait on you, 
my lords, with such propositions ns I hope will 
give contentment ; for I ingenuously confess that 
frequent parliaments are the best means to pre- 
serve that right understanding between me and 
my subjects which l so earnestly desire.” * The 
king, however, was now unable cither to uphold 
bishops or resist the Commons in any other par- 
ticular ; and he shortly after reluctantly gave his 
consent to the bill for triennial parliaments, which 
was received by the country with demonstrations 
of joy and triumph. At this time both houses had 
complained concerning seminary-priests, &c. As 
soon as the Commons had withdrawn from While- 
hall, Charles told the Lords, who remained behind, 
that he had heard of their agitating the business 
of Goodman, the priest, and that in a day or two 
he would send them satisfactory reasons for what 
he had done in that matter. What he had done 
in this case was only a laudable exercise of the 
loyal prerogative of mercy, in reprieving the 
victim of a savage statute, — that is, he had re- 
prieved John Goodman, condemned to death as a 
scminary-prieBt. The Commons were not satisfied 
with the assurance he had given the lords ; and 
on the 29th of January a remonstrance of both 
houses was presented to his Majesty, reciting the 
penal statutes ; stating that of late years, about 
the city of London, eighty priests and jesuits had 
been discharged out of prison ; that they weie 
credibly informed that, at the present moment, the 
Pope had a nuncio, or agent, resident in London ; 
that the Papists went as publicly to Denmark- 
house and St. James’s to mast, as good Protestants 
went to their parish' churches;, that the non- 
execution of the penal statutes was a principal 
cause of the increase of popery; that therefore 
they humbly desired the execution of the laws 
against priests and jesuits, and that Goodman, the 
priest, should be left to the justice of the law. 
On the 3rd of February CharleB replied to this 
remonstrance. He assured thfc Lords and Commons 
that it was against his mind that popery or super- 
stition should increase ; that he would drive the 
jesuits and priests out of the kingdom within a 
month, by a proclamation ; that, as for the nun- 
cio, Rosetti, the queen had always assured him 
that he had no commission, but’only resided near her 
to entertain a correspondence between her and the 
pope in things requisite fur.’the exercise of her 

„• Pari. Hist. 
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religion, which was warranted to her by her 
marriage-articles, which gave her liberty of con 
fe&en’ce; yet, as his presence gave offence, her 
majesty would, within a convenient time, remove 
him. Charles moreover declared that he would 
take especial care to prevent his subjects resorting 
to mass ; and he ended by giving up poor Good- 
man. “ Lastly,” said he, “ concerning John 
Goodman, the priest, I will let you know the 
reason why I reprieved him. I am informed, 
neither Queen Elizabeth nor my father did ever 
avow that any priest in their times was executed 
merely for religion ; which seems to me to be his 
particular case: yet, seeing I am pressed by both 
houses to give way to his execution, and because I 
will avoid the inconvenience of giving so great dis- 
content .to my people as I conceive this mercy 
may produce, therefore I do remit this particular 
case to both the houses ; but I desire them to take 
into their consideration the inconvenience, as I 
conceive, may, upon this occasion, fall upon my 
subjects and other Protestants abroad, especially 
Since it may seem to other states to be a severity : 
which suspicion having thus represented to you, I 
think myself freed from all the ill-consequence 
that may ensue upon the execution of this person. 
On the next day the queen thought proper to send 
a letter to the Commons by Sir Henry Vane. Her 
majesty assured them that she had ever been ready 
to do her best for the removing of all misunder- 
standing between the king and people; that at the 
request of the lords who petitioned for the calling 
of this parliament, she had written effectually to 
the king, and sent a gentleman to York expressly 
to persuade him to the holding of a parliament ; 
that having taken knowledge that the having one 
sent to her from the pope was distasteful to this 
kingdom, she was desirous to give satisfaction to 
the parliament. She repeated the promises made 
by Charles about Rosetti and mass-hearing; and 
then she referred to the collections of money for 
the Scottish war, which she had set on foot among 
the Catholics, excusing her conduct therein on the 
ground of her ignorance of the laws, and pro- 
mising to be mor^ cautious hereafter.-}* The 
Commons returned their humble thanks to her 
majesty for her gracious letter; and doubtless 
despised the*king for putting forward his wife in 
this public manner: at all events it was a sign 
arid symptom of the weakness of the court party. 
A day or two after Charles sent the Commons 44 a 
petition of John Goodman, condemned,” wherein 
the priest prayed hig majesty rather to remit him 
to the mercies of the discontented than let him live 
to be the cause of so great a discontent ; that, if 
the storm was raised for him, he would be cast into 
the sea, that others might avoid the tempest ; and 
that he should esteem his blood well shed, to 
cement the breach between his majesty and his 
subjects. The Commons, however, did not shed 

, • Piju-l. Hiat. 

f The queen’s chief nffwits In the business of the Catholic con- 
tributions, Sir Kenclm Digby and Mr. Montague, were examined 
by the Commons, but saved by her Majesty’s letter, 
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his blood ; and it should appear that Goodman 
knew they would not shed it. 

All this time the Scottish commissioners were 
residing in the heart of the city, near London - 
stone, in a house so near to the church of $t. 
Antholin’s, a place made famous by some puritan 
or seditious preacher, that there was a way out of 
it into a gallery of the church. “ This benefit was 
well foreseen on all sides in the accommodation, 
and this church assigned to thefli tor their own 
devotions, where one of their own chaplains still 
preached, amongst which Alexander Henderson 
was the chief, who was likewise joined with them 
in the treaty in all matters which had reference to 
religion ; and to hear those sermons there was so 
great a conflux and resort by the citizens out of 
humour and faction, by others of all qualities 
out of curiosity, by some that they might the 
better justify the contempt they had of them, that 
from the first appearance of day in the morning of 
every Sunday to the shutting in of the light, the 
church was never empty; they (especially the 
women) who had the happiness to get into the 
church in the morning (they who could not hung 
upon or about the windows without, to be auditors 
or spectators) keeping the places till the afternoon 
exercise was finished.”* Clarendon adds, that, 
whether morning or afternoon, the service was 
the most insipid and flat that could be delivered ; 
but the historian is prejudiced, and certainly 
has not hit upon the characteristic defects of 
these Presbyterian dev^ions. Where Alexander 
Henderson held forth the preaching was not likely 
to be flat and insipid ; and the general tendency of 
puritanic preachers was to the opposite extreme. 
Nor does the historian allow for one of the 
strongest reasons which induced the Londoners so 
to crowd that place of worship. The conventicles 
had been put down by the iron hand of Laud ; 
and now, for the first time these many years, 
thousands of citizens could hear, in St. Antholiifls 
church, the word propounded in tlicir own way, 
without any of those rites and ceremonies, altars, 
and lawn-sleeves, that had so irritated all the more 
devout classes. Clarendon, however, could hardly 
overrate the influence cxcrcisclj* in the city* by 
these Scottish preachers, and by the lords com- 
missioners. Some of the latter were very accept- 
able upon other grounds besides those of religion ; 
they were men of the world, and men of business, 
pleasant in conversation, and of great address : 
moreover, the English reformers were bound to 
them by the double conviction that they could not 
have achieved what they had done had it not been 
for the bold march of the Covenanters, and that 
they could not be sure of their victory if the 
Scottish army were withdrawn from the northern 
provinces. Baillie, one of the commissioners, who 
knew as well as any man the state of affairs and 
of public opinion, said, in the course of the ne- 
gotiations, which were protracted for six months, — 
“ This we will make long or short, according as 

* Clarendon, Ilist. 
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the necessities of our good friends in England 
require, for they arc still in that fray, that if we 
and our army were gone they were yet undone. 5 ’ 
It was therefore not surprising that the new com- 
znjttee of the members of both houses, appointed 
to renew the treaty with the Scots which had 
begun at Ripon, was composed of men very accept- 
able to them. It is said that these managers of 
the English parliament were exceedingly vigilant 
in preventing the Scottish commissioners from 
entering into any conversation or familiarity, with 
such as were not fast to the opposition party ; but 
it may be doubted whether the Scots had any very 
decided inclination for the society of those who 
h£ld them to he traitors and rebelfe. The patriots, 
on the contrary, promised them high rewards, and 
heaped all possible honours upon them ; they were 
caressed in both houses of parliament ; and an order 
was entered, that upon all occasions they should 
be styled “our brethren of Scotland.” Charles, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that there was no 
hope of restoring the old order of things until the 
Scottish army should be beyond the Tweed, and 
disbanded ; and he complimented and cajoled the 
commissioners, and in lus eagerness yielded many 
points in the treaty, in the design of being the 
sooner rid of them and their army. He consented, 
for example, with little hesitation, to confirm all 
the acts passed by the late Scottish parliament; 
that native Scotsmen alone should have the com- 
mand of the fortresses of their kingdom ; and that 
neither in England nor in Ireland Scotsmen should 
he harassed with unusual oaths. But he assumed 
some of his old sternness and resolution when they 
spoke of the odious incendiaries, and required that 
they should be left to the judgment of parliament. 
They advanced claims for the immediate restora- 
tion of all Scottish ships and merchandise which 
had been taken by the English cruisers, and were 
gratified by a ready compliance. They afei 
claimed indemnification for the charges they J*pd 
sustained ; and Charles referred this money- 
question to the English house of commons, who 
speedily voted 125,000/. for the expenses of the 
Scottish army during five months, and 300,000/. 
as “ a friendly j$Jef for the losses and necessities 
of their brejjiren of Scotland.” Before this money 
could be paid they got large sums for the Cove- 
nanters, by way of loan; and there appears to 
have been no difficulty in raising money in this 
way in the City of London whenever the proceeds 
were to go to tneir brethren of Scotland ; for the 
citizens knew as well as the statesmen how ne- 
cessary it was to keep the Scottish army together 
in good condition and in good humour. There 
remained to settle the last clause of the treaty, 
touching the establishment of a lasting peace 
between the two nations ; and this clause the. 
Scottish commissioners made so difficult, that there 
was no settling it for the present. On one or two 
occasions the antient national animosities and 
jealousies produced a coldnegs — almost a rupture 
—between the English and the Scots. The latter 
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were over-hasty in pressing for the total abolition 
of episcopacy in England as well as in Scotland,, 
and thereby gave some embarrassment to the House 
of Commons, who considered the step premature. 
On the 11th of March, however, it was resolved, 
in the lower house, “That for bishops, or any 
other clergymen whatsoever, to be in the com- 
mission of the peace, or to have any judicial power 
in the Star-chamber, or in any civil court, is a 
hindrance to their spiritual function, prejudicial to 
the commonwealth, and fit to he taken away.” 

Too late, Charles tried the efficacy of concession. 
The forest laws had been greatly abused, and had 
excited violent murmurs : he sent down the Earl 
of Holland to tell the I^ords that, out of his grace 
and goodness to his people, he was willing to lay 
down all the new bounds of his forests m this 
kingdom, and that they should be reduced to the 
condition they were in before his late encroach- 
ments. On a former occasion, when he drew 
Wentworth, Noy, and Digges from the opposition, 
he had felt the benefit of tampering with and em- 
ploying some of the patriots ; and he now fondly 
hoped that a sirhilar experiment on political inte- 
grity would he attended with the like success. 
Whitelock says that there was a proposal (the 
subject of much discourse) to preserve the Earl of 
Strafford, by converting his enemies into friends 
by giving them promotion ; that, according to this 
plan, one should be made lord treasurer, the Lord 
Save master of the wards, Mr. Pym chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mr. Hollis secretary of state, Mr. 
Hampden tutor to the prince, &c. And he adds 
that Juxon, the Bishop of London, resigned his 
treasurer’s staff, the Lord Cottington his place of 
master of the wards, the rest being easily to he 
voided. “But,” he says, “whether, upon the 
king’s alteration of his mind, or by what other 
means it came* to pass is uncertain, hut these things 
were not effected ; and the great men baffled 
thereby became the more incensed and violent 
against the earl, joining with the Scots commis- 
sioners, who were implacable against him.”* The 
authority of Whitelock is generally entitled to the 
highest respect, but in this particular it requires 
confirmation — something more definite to make ub 
believe in the motives imputed to the greatest of 
the patriots. Even if we could accept as truth the 
unfavourable characters drawn by royalist writers 
of Lord Saye and Hollis, we should hesitate long 
ere, upon a single assertion, we Could make up 
our minds to believe that the contented poverty 
and enthusiasm of Pym, or the lofty and wealthy 
independence of Hampden, could be tempted by 
offers of place, or changed in their habits and 
course of mind by the withholding of it. Some 
of their party, indeed, accepted employment, and 
among them was Lord Saye : but this was when 
the old placemen abandoned their posts through 
fear ; and Saye, though suspected for a time, did 
not commit his principles, and he threw up the 
high office of master of the wards when the king 

• Memorials. 
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declared himself for civil war by retiring to Oxford. 
Clarendon mentions a design of giving some of 
tile great offices of the state to some heads of the 
popular party ; but he says, distinctly, that; their 
continued violence in the prosecution of Strafford 
was the reason for which Charles decided “ that 
the putting of those promotions in practice should 
he for a time suspended.” This is very different 
from Whitelock’s implication, — it goes to show 
that the leaders of the opposition, or the drivers 
of parliament, as they were called, did not follow 
up the great incendiary because they had' been 
refused the places, but, on the contrary, that they 
were refused the places because they steadily per- 
sisted in the prosecution of Strafford, lienee a base 
and selfish motive is removed, and that, too, by 
the champion of the royal party, who is always 
ready to impute the worst of motives to his oppo- 
nents. 

Pym, whom, as we believe, no earthly consider- 
ation could have turned from his purpose of having 
the head of the greatest and most dangerous enemy 
*to the liberties of his country, had been laboriously 
employed for more than three months in preparing 
the charges and proofs against Strafford.*V That 
fallen lord had now to feel by what an insecure te- 
nure he had held the brow-beaten parliament of Ire- 
land. As soon as his sword of strength was shi- 
vered by the Commons of England, the Irish par- 
liament sent over a committee, and showed them- 
selves no less intent upon his ruin than the English 
and Scots. In Ireland he had carried his tyranny 
to its greatest height; and the English Commons 
welcomed with affection and joy the committee 
that came to depose against him, and give the 
weight of one of the three kingdoms to hiB prose- 
cution. 

Strafford’s trial, which had long been the most 
absorbing subject, now came on.f In Westminster 
Hall there was a throne erected for the king, on 
each side whereof was a cabinet enclosed about 
with boards, and hung in front with arras ; before 
the throne were placed seats for the peers and 
sacks of wool for the judges; and before these seats 
and woolsacks werj nine stages of seats extending 

# The select and secret committee appointed by the Commons con- 
sisted of Pym. Hampden, llollis, Lord Digbv, Strode*, Sir Wiilter 
Karl, Seidel), StTJohn, Maynard, Palmer, Glynue, and Whitelocke. 
These were to consider the informations against the earl, to arrange 
the evidence, and, with the occasional assistance of Lord Falkland, 
Col pepper, and Hyde, to manage the conferences with the Lords, 
and conduct to its close this solemn and long-protracted trial .— -Lord 
Nugent. 

i " But, now,” says May, “ a greater actor is brought upon the stage 
—Thomas Earl of ‘Strafford, Lieutenant of Ireland, n man too great 
lo be let escape ; no soonct accused but surprised, and secured for a 
trial: which triulof his, If we consider all things,— the high nature of 
the cliaige against him,— the pompons circumstances aud stately 
manner of the trial itself,— the time that it lasted,— the preciousness 
of that tlrao so consumed,— and, lastly, of what momeut and con-o- 
quonce the success of U must prove, 1 may safely say that no subject 
in England, and probably in Europe, ever had the like. So great it 
was, that we can hardly call it the trial of the Earl of Strafford only— 
tho king’s affections towards his people and parliament, the future 
success of this parliament, and the hopes of three kingdoms depend- 
ing on it, were all tried when Strafford was arraigned. Many sub- 
jects in Europe have played louder parts upon the theatre of the 
world, but none left it with greater noise. Nor was tho matter of his 
accusation confined within one realm j — three whole kingdoms were 
his accusers, and eagerly sought in one death a recompence of all 
their sufferings.”— Hist. Pari, 


along the Hall for the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons * At the end of all was a desk or 
dock closed in* for -the prisoner and his counsel. 
On Monday morning, March 22nd, about seven 
o’clock, Strafford came from the Tower, accom- 
panied by six barges, wherein were one hundted 
soldiers of the Tower, all with partisans, and fifty 
pair of oars. At his landing at Westminster he 
was attended by two hundred of the trained hand, 
who guarded him into the Hall. “ The entries at 
Whitehall, King-street, and Westminster were 
guarded by the constables and watchmen, from 
four of the clock^in the morning, to keep away all 
base and idle persons. The king, queen, and 
prince came to the House about nine of the clock, 
but kept themselves private within their closets, 
only the prince came out once or twice to the 
cloth of state, so that the king saw and heard all 
that passed, hut was seen of none. Some give the 
reason of this from the received practice of Eng- 
land in such cases ; others say that the Lords did 
intreat the king either to be absent or to be there 
privately, lest pretension might he made hereafter 
that his being there was either to threaten or some 
other way to interrupt the course of justice ; a 
third sort, that the king was not willing to he ac- 
cessory to the process till it came to his part, but 
rather chose to be present that he might observe 
and understand if any violence, rigour, or injustice 
happened.” When Strafford entered the Hall, 
the porter, whoso office it was, asked Master Max- 
well, the usher of the black rod, whether the axe 
should he carried before the prisoner or not ; and 
black rod answered that the king had expressly 
forbidden it. The Earl of Arundel, “being,” 
says Cls^endon, “ a person notoriously disaffected 
to the Earl of Strafford,” was appointed high 
steward, and the Earl of Lindsay high constable, 
for the trial. It had been debated whether the 
bishops should have voices in the trial ; and upon 
the preceding Saturday the startled prelates volun- 
tarily declined voting, being ecclesiastical persons, 
and so prohibited by the canons from having their 
hands in blood. t Exceptions had also been taken 
to some recently-made peers, who were all friends 
to the prisoner ; and the Commons demanded that 
no peer created since the day upon which the Earl 
of Strafford was impeached of high treason should 
sit on his trial. The Lord Littleton, $ho had 
since that date been made a baron at the entreaty 
of Strafford, for the reason that, if he were a peer, 
he would do him notable service, was the first to 
quit his right to judge ; but the Lord Seymour and 

* Both the Scotch and Irish commissioners were present. " Seven 
of the mm* stages 'of seats,” says May, “ wore appointed for the 
members of the House of Commons to sit on, who were all there in n 
committee: the two upper degrees of the scaffold were appointed for 
thu commissioners of Hcotlaud and the lords of Ireland, who woo 
then cotnc over.” 1 

t Clarendon says that this was dona by the Bishop of Lincoln, old 
Williams, who was still alive and active, aud burning with revonge 
against his cruel persecutor, Archbishop Laud. But it should appear 
that nearly all the bishops were hopeless of doing Strafford any good 
ami really uverse to being present; and it is quite certain that tho 
canons excluded priests from capital trials. The prelates, however, 
gave in a protest, that their absence should not prejudice them in 
thoir privileges as the lords spiritual iu parliament. 
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one or two others of the recently-created, insisted 
upon their rights, and were allowed to sit* 

The Earl of Arundel, as lord high steward of 
England, sat apart by himself, and, at Strafford’s 
entrance into the dock, he commanded the House 
to proceed. Then the impeachment, which con- 
sisted of twenty-eight capital articles, w r as read, 
with Strafford’s reply to it, in two hundred sheets 
of paper. This occupied the first day. The queen 
left the house about eleven o’clock, the king and 
Prince Charles stayed till the court rose, which 
was after two, when Strafford was sent back to 
the Tower, and appointed to return upon the fol- 
lowing morning at nine o’clock. The crowd was 
neither great nor troublesome; they saluted the 
fallen nobleman as he passed, and he returned 
their salutes with great humility and courtesy. At 
the appointed hour Strafford again appeared at 
the bar, and again the king, queen, and prince 
took their scats in court.t The lord steward 
having commanded the committee of the Commons 
who were to manage the evidence to proceed, 
Pym stood up, and said : — “ My lords, we stand 
here by the commandment of the knights, citi- 
zens, and burgesses, now assembled for the Com- 
mons in parliament, and we are ready to make 
good that impeachment whereby Thomas Earl 
of Strafford stands charged in their name, and 
in the name of all the Commons of England, 
with high treason. This, my lords, is a great 
cause, and we might sink under the weight of 
it, and he astonished with the lustre of this 
noble assembly, if there uorc not in the cause 
strength and vigour to support itself, and to encou- 
rage us. It is the cause, of the king; it concerns 
his majesty in the honour of his government, in 
the safety of his person, in the stability of his 
crown. It is the cause of the kingdom; it con- 
cerns not only the peace and prosperity, but even 
the being of the kingdom. We have that piercing 
eloquence, the cries, and groans, and tears, and 
prayers of all the subjects, assisting us. Wc have 
the three kingdoms, England, and Scotland, and 
Ireland, in travail and agitation with us, bowing 
themselves, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to cast 
out their sorrows. ^Truth and goodness, my lords, 
they arc the beaut y'of the soul, they are the per- 
fection of altercated natures, they are the image 
and chancier of God upon the creatures. This 
beauty, evil spirits and evil men have lost; but 
yet there are none so wicked, but they desirc y to 
march under the show and shadow of it, though 
they hate the reality of it. This Unhappy eail, 

• And so, no doubt, «nys Clarendon, might the bishops too, if they 
would, 

T " The tirlies” (tiolliiO, says Haillie, "thaltnndo them (the king 
and 4piO€u) to Iw tveret, the king brake down w ith his own hand* ; so 
they sat m the even ol all, but little more regarded than if they had 
been absent." 'I be Cnteniiuter's dtsciiption of the sceue in West- 
minster Hall is striking and curious, and not altogether honourable 
to tho good fueling and deegney of those present. “ It was daily the 
most glorious assembly tIVe isle could nflord, yet the gravity not such 
us 1 expected.. . . . .Alter ten, much public eating, not only of confec- 
tions but qf flesh and biend ; bottles oi beerandu me going thick from 

mouth to mouth without cups; and nil this in the king's eve 

There n ns no outgoing to return; and oft the sitting was till two, 
lliree, or four o'clock at night." 
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now the object of your lordships’ justice, hath 
taken as much care, hath used as much cunning 
to set a face and countenance of honesty and jus- 
tice upon his actions, as he hath been negligent to 
observe the rules of honesty in the performance of 
all these actions. My lords, it is tiie greatest base- 
ness of wickedness, that it dares not look in its 
own colours, nor be seen in its natural counte- 
nance. But virtue, as it is amiable in all respects, 
so the least is not this, that it puts a nobleness, it 
puts a bravery upon the mind, and lifts it above 
hopes and fears — above favour and displeasure ; — it 
makes it always uniform and constant to itself. 
The service commanded me and my colleagues 
here, is to take off those vizards of truth and up- 
rightness, which hath been sought to be put upon 
this cause, and to show you his actions and his 
intentions in their own natural blackness and de- 
formity.” Pym then enumerated the pleas in 
Strafford’s reply, denouncing them all as false or 
insufficient. Strafford maintained that lie had 
supported religion ; that he had endeavoured the 
honour of the king, the increase of his revenue, 
the peace, and honour, and safety of the kingdom, 
and the quiet and peace of the people. “ For 
religion,” said Pym, “ we shall prove that he 
hath been diligent to favour innovation, to favour 
superstition, to favour the encroachments and 
usurpations of the clergy. For the honour of the 
king, we say, my lords, that il is the honour of 
the king that he is the father of his people, that 
he is the fountain of justice 1 ; and it cannot stand 
with his honour and justice to have his govern- 
ment stained and polluted with tyranny and op- 
pression for the increase of his revenue. It is 
true there may be some additions of sums, but 
we say there is no addition of strength nor -wealth, 
because in those parts where it hath been in- 
creased, this carl hath taken the greatest share 
himself; and when he hath spoiled and ravened 
on the people, he hath been content to yield up 
somepait to the king, that he might with more 
security enjoy the rest. For the strength, and 
honour, and safety of the kingdom, inv lords, in 
a time of peace he hath let in upon us the calami- 
ties of war, weakness, shame, and confusion. 
And for the quiet of the subjects, he hath been an 
incendiary ; lie hath armed us amongst ourselves, 
and made us weak and naked to all the world be- 
sides. This is that I shall answer to the second 
head of his apology.” Pym then went at length 
into Wentworth’s abuses of power in I reland, where 
chiefly he had earned his bad pre-eminence, 
and where it was sufficiently proved that he had 
arrogated an authority beyond what the crown had 
ever lawfully enjoyed, and even beyond the ex- 
ample of former viceroys of that island, where the 
disorganised state of society, the constant occur- 
rence of insurrections and rebellions, and the dis- 
tance from control had given rise to such a series 
of arbitrary precedents, as would have covered and 
almost excused any ordinary stretch of power.* 

• Ilttllam, Const. Hist. 
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Pym produced hie witnesses ; Sir Pierce Crosby, 
who, for speaking against a bill in the Irish 
House of Commons, had been driven from the 
council-table, and committed to prison ; Sir J ohn 
Clotsworthy, who had been threatened with loss 
of property ; Mr. Barnwell, who had been threat- 
ened with a regiment of horse to be quartered in 
his house ; the Lord Ranelagh and the Lord Mount- 
norris, both for their discourses in parliament. 
The managers then desired that the remonstrance 
from Ireland might be read. The prisoner opposed 
this, as something containing new matter not in 
the original charge, but brought over since his im- 
peachment ; but they replied, that the subverting 
of laws and corruption of government w as in ge- 
neral laid in their charge; and upon the Lord 
Battinglass and the Lord l)igby of Ireland 
vouching for the truth of the copy, the powerful 
remonstrance of the Irish parliament was read. 
Strafford, in answer to it, Raid that it was the pro- 
duce of faction and confederacy, and a strong con- 
spiracy against him. These last expressions put 
the managers into a heat, and Mr. Glynne ex- 
claimed, “ My lords, these words are not to he 
suffered.” Strafford craved time to recollect him- 
self, and make his defence to certain charges, pro- 
testing, by the Almighty God, that he never had 
other intentions than to he true and faithful to his 
majesty and the commonwealth. The managers 
insisted that he had had time enough, and ought 
to answer instantly : the lords adjourned for half 
an hour, and at their return ordeied him to make 
his answer presently. The piisoner then replied, 
in a long and able speech, to every article con- 
tained in the Irish remonstrance, taking shelter 
more than once under his commission, and the 
king’s warrants and express commands. Pym 
replied to this defence ; maintained that it did not 
make my Lord of Strafford more excusable ; and 
that he and the other managers for the Commons 
of England could make good their charges against 
him. And hereupon the court was adjourned to 
the following day. On the morrow, the third day 
of the trial, Maynard, one of the managers and 
an expert lawyer, continued the accusations about 
the tyranny exercised in Ireland, and produced 
other witnesses. Strafford was permitted to inter- 
rupt the witnesses, and to speak at length, which 
he did frequently, with great eloquence and an ad- 
mirable show of modesty and equanimity. This 
was the case on nearly every day of his long and 
remarkable trial. “ The Earl of Strafford,” says 
May, “ answered daily at the bar, whilst the 
whole House of Commons, having put themselves 
into a committee, had liberty to charge him, every 
man as he saw occasion : but though many of 
them did sometimes speak, yet the accusations 
were chiefly managed by two expert lawyers, 
Master Glynne and Master Maynard, both mem- 
bers of the House. Many foul misdemeanors, 
committed both in Ireland and England, were 
daily proved against him : but that ward which 
the carl,, being an eloquent man, especially lay at, 


was to keep off the blow of high treason whatso- 
ever misdemeanors should he laid upon him ; of 
which some lie denied, others he excused and ex- 
tenuated with great subtlety ; contending to make 
one thing good, that misdemeanors, though ne«cr 
so many and so great, could not, by being put 
together, make one treason, unless some one of 
them had been treason in its own nature. Every 
day the first week, from Monday to Saturday, 
without intehnfasion, the carl was brought from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, and arraigned 
many hours together; and the success of every 
day’s trial was the greatest discourse or dispute in 
all companies. For by this time the people began 
to he a little divided in opinions. The clergy in 
general were so much fallen into love and admira- 
tion of this earl, that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was almost quite forgotten by them. The 
courtiers cried* him up ; and the ladies, whose 
voices will carry much with some parts of the 
state, were exceedingly on his side. It seemed a 
very pleasant object to see so m&ny Scmpronius 
(all the chief court ladies filling the galleries at 
the trial) with pen, ink, and paper in their hands, 
noting the passages, and discoursing upon the 
grounds of law and state. They were all of his 
side ; whether moved by pity proper to their sex, 
or by ambition' of being thought able to judge of 
the parts of the prisoner. But so great was the 
favour and love which they openly expressed 
to him, that some could not but think of that 
verse, — 

Non Torinosus omt, Red orat fanindua Ulysses; 

Ut lumen wqnoreas torsit amove Dean.” 

But the spectacle of one man resisting, as it were, 
three nations, without confidence in the master he 
had served, and with scarcely a resource or a hope 
except such as he drew from his own abilities, 
was calculated to impose on others besides court 
gentlemen and ladies — on the mass of the people, 
who have been in all ages most honourably distin- 
guished by their love of an equal combat, and 
their dislike of seeing one man beaten by many. 
The two managing lawyers, moreover, Glynne and 
Maynard, insisted too much upon vague and ge- 
neral clauses, and overdid their part with the 
quibbles and forced constructions of the legal pro- 
fession. Again, though many of the dee*ds proved 
against the prisoner were despotic and detestable, 
there w r as scarcely one taken singly that came 
within the verge of treason, and the managers 
heaped the charges together in the design of 
making what w r as called accumulative treason. 
“ There is nothing in this,” cried Strafford, “ that 
can he treason, and, when one thousand misde- 
meanors will not make one felony, shall twenty- 
eight misdemeanors heighten it to a treason?” 
They possessed not many of the letters which are 
now open to every reader, and yvhich prove, be- 
yond a doubt, that he was a systematic enemy of 
his country’s liberties, a minister that would, in- 
deed, have “ gone thorough,” — who would scarcely 
have hesitated at any state crime. His opinion^, 
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deliverqjihi council were tolerably well known, 
but hewBrmtained that the worBt of these did not 
amount to treason. 44 Opinions,” said he, “ may 
make an heretic, but that they made a traitor, I 
ha$e never heard till now.” On the first day 
when he entered the hall but few of the lords re- 
turned his salute, and most of them looked angrily 
upon him ; but this feeling afterwards seemed to 
give way to emotions of a gentler kind. 

On the 10th of April, Pym, Strafford’s evil genius, 
intimated to the Commons that he had to communi- 
cate a matter of the last importance. Instantly an 
order was given that the members should remain 
in their places and the doors be locked ; and then 
Pym and Harry Vane the younger were called 
upon to declare what they knew of the matters 
contained in the 23rd article of the impeachment. 
Pym produced and read 44 a copy of notes taken 
at a junto of the privy council for the Scots affairs, 
about the 5th of May last.” These notes had been 
taken by the elder Vane, one of the secretaries of 
state ; hut there are different accounts of the 
way in which his son got possession of them. 
Clarendon says, that Pym, some months before 
the beginning of this parliament, had visited the 
younger Vane, who was then newly recovered 
from an ague, and that they two being together, 
and lamenting the sad condition of the kingdom, 
young Vane told Pym that if he would call upon 
him the next day he would show him something 
that would give him much trouble, and inform him 
what pernicious counsels were likely to be followed 
to the ruin of the kingdom, as he (Vane), in perusing 
some of his father’s papers, had accidentally met 
with the result, or summary, of the consultations of 
the cabinet council upon the dissolution of the last 
parliament. “ The next day he showed him (Pym) 
a little paper of the secretary’s own writing, in 
which was contained the day of the month and the 
result of several discourses made by several coun- 
sellors; with several hieroglyphics, which suffi- 
ciently expressed the persons by whom those dis- 
courses were made. The matter was of so trans- 
cendent a nature, and the counsel so prodigious, 
with reference to the commonwealth, that he de- 
sired he might take a copy of it ; which the young 
gentlemaiywould by no means consent to, fearing 
it might prove prejudicial to his father. But when 
Mr. Pym informed him that it was of extreme 
consequence to the kingdom, and that a time 
might probably come when a discovery of 'this 
might he a sovereign means to preserve both 
church and state, he was contented that Mr. Pym 
should take a copy of it, which he did in the presence 
of Sir (Mr.) Henry Vane;* and having examined 
it together with him, delivered the original again 
to Sir Henry. That he #i had carefully kept this 
copy by him, without communicating the same to 
any body till the beginning of. this parliament, 
which was the time he conceived fit to make use of 

• Clarendon say* “ Sir Houry;*' Imt lie is no doubt describing, in 
hit loose way, tlio younger Vane by his latter style. Old Hurry 
could hardly have been present 
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it; and that then meeting with many other in- 
stances of the earl’s ill disposition to the kingdom, 
it satisfied him to move whatsoever he had moved, 
against that great person.”* Whiteiock, who was 
actively engaged on the trial, says, that Secretary 
Vane, being out of town, sent his son the key of 
his study, that he might look into his cabinet for 
some papers which the secretary wanted ; that the 
son, in looking over many papers, lighted upon 
these notes, which being so decisive against Straf- 
ford and so important to the public, he held him- 
self bound in duty and conscience to discover 
them; and that thereupon he showed them to 
Pym, who urged him, and prevailed with him, that 
they might be made use of in the evidence. Others 
assert that the papers were purposely put in the 
way of his son by the elder Vane because he hated 
Strafford ; while others again affirm, that the son 
purloined them, to the sore displeasure of his father. 
The weightiest part of these private notes of the coun- 
cil was this — “Your majesty,” Strafford was made 
to say, “having tried all ways, and being refused, 
shall be acquitted before God and man. You are ab- 
solved and loosed from all rule of government and 
free to do what power will admit : and you have an 
army in Ireland that you may employ to reduce this 
kingdom to obedience ; for I am confident the 
Scots cannot hold out five months.” Upon the 1 2th 
of April, this additional proof was brought forward 
in court, when Strafford replied to it, that, as to 
the words that the king had an army in Ireland to 
reduce this kingdom, they were only proved by the 
unsupported testimony of one man ; that the law, 
even in a matter of debt, much less in a point of 
life and death, required two witnesses ; that the 
Secretary Vane had been examined and his depo- 
sition found very dubious ; for, on his first exa- 
mination, he said he could not remember any such 
words spoken in council, and even on his third 
examination, he merely said, that he (Strafford) 
had spoken those words or the. like; that there 
were present at the debate eight privy-counsellors ; 
two of them, the Archbishop and Secretary Winde- 
bank, could not be produced ; but, besides him- 
self and Vane, there remained four for evidence — 
the Marquess of Hamilton, the Earl of Northum- 
berland, the Lord Treasurer Juxon, and the Lord 
Cottington, who had all declared, upon their ho- 
nours, that they had never heard him speak those 
words, nor any the like.” “ And suppose,” conti- 
nued the prisoner, 44 I spake the words (which I 
grant not), yet the word 4 this,* cannot rationally 
imply England, because England was not out of 
the way of obedience, and because there never was 
any the least intention of landing the Irish army 
in England, as the lords of the council are able to 
attest.” It was suggested by Lord Hollis, Straf- 
ford’s father-in-law, that 44 this kingdom” might 
very well mean Scotland, and Strafford himself had 
asked Vane whether he had used the demonstra- 
tive pronoun ‘this,’ or ‘that.* The sending of an 
Irish army into Scotland by an English minister 

• Clarendon, Hiat. 
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was not treason, but the project which this inter- 
pretation of the words would have intimated was 
one of the things which made the now powerful 
Scots clamour for Strafford’s blood. 

After his reply to this additional proof, Arundel, 
the lord steward, told him that if he had anything 
further to say in his defence he should proceed, be- 
cause the court intended to prepare for their speedy 
judgment. The prisoner, though suffering greatly 
in body as well as mind (for his old enemies, the gout 
and stone, had revisited him in the Tower), made a 
summary of the several parts of his former defence, 
and concluded with these eloquent and pathetic 
words It is hard to be questioned upon a law 
which cannot be shown. Where hath this fire lain 
hid so many hundreds of years, without smoke to dis- 
cover it, till it thus burst forth to consume me and 
my children? Punishment should precede pro- 
mulgation of a law : to he punished by a law 
subsequent to the fact, is extreme hard; what 
man can he safe if this he admitted? My lords, 
it is hard in another respect, that there should he 
Ho token set by which we should know this offence, 
no admonition by which we should avoid it. If a 
man pass the Thames in a boat, and split himself 
upon an anchor, and no buoy he floating to 
discover it, he who owneth the anchor shall make 
satisfaction ; but if a buoy be set there, every man 
passeth upon his own peril. Now, where is the 
mark, where the token, upon this crime, to declare 
it to he high treason ? My lords, be pleased to 
give that regard to the peerage of England as 
never to expose yourselves to such moot points, 
such constructive interpretations of laws : if there 
must be a trial of wits, let the subject matter be 
of somewhat else than the lives and honours of 
peeis. It will lie wisdom for yourselves, for your 
posterity, and for the whole kingdom, to cast into 
the fire these bloody and mysterious volumes of 
constructive and arbitrary treason, as the primitive 
Christians did their books of curious arts, and 
betake yourselves to the plain letter of the law 
and statute, that telleth us what is, and what 
is not treason, without being more ambitious to 
he more learned in tjie art of killing than our fore- 
fathers. It is now full two hundred and forty 
years since any man was touched for this alleged 
crime, to thi® height, before myself; let us not 
awaken these sleeping lions to our destruction, by 
raking up a few musty records that have lain . by 
the walls so many ages forgotten or neglected. 
May your lordships please not to add this to my 
other misfortunes ; let not a precedent he derived 
from me so disadvantageous as this will be in the 
consequence to the whole kingdom. Do not, 
through me, wound the interest of the common- 
wealth ; and howsoever these gentlemen say they 
speak for the commonwealth, yet in this particular 
I, indeed, speak for it, and show the inconveniences 
and mischiefs that will fell upon it. For, as it is 
said in the statute 1 Henry IV., no man will know 
what to do or say for fear of such penalties. I)o 
not put, my lords, such difficulties upon ministers 


of state, that men of wisdom, of honour, and of 
fortune may not with cheerfulness and safety he 
employed for the public. If you weigh and mea- 
sure them by grains and scruples, the public 
affairs of the kingdom will lie waste, no man -^dl 
meddle with them who hath anything to lose. My 
lords, I have troubled you longer than 1 should 
have done, were it not for the interest of t hese 
dear pledges a saint in heaven hath left me.* 
— [At these words he stopped awhile, letting fall 
some tears at her memory : then he went on.] — 
What I forfeit mysqlf is nothing; but that my 
indiscretion should extend to my posterity, wound- 
ed! me to the very soul. You will pardon my 
infirmity : something I should have added, lmt am 
not able ; therefore let it pass. And now, my 
lords, for myself, I have been, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, taught that the afflictions of this 
present life are not to he compared to the eternal 
weight of glory which shall he revealed hereafter. 
And so, my lords, even so, with all tranquillity of 
mind, I freely submit myBelf to your judgment, ; 
and, whether that judgment he of life or death, 
Te Devm laudamus .” “ Certainly,” adds White- 
lock, “ never any man acted such a part on such 
a theatre with more wisdom, constancy, and elo- 
quence ; with greater reason, judgment, and tem- 
per ; and with a better grace in all his words and 
gestures.” He moved many men to pity : but Pvm 
was pitiless ; he considered the life of the great cri- 
minal, in any circumstances, as dangerous to the li- 
berties of his country ; and he and Glynne learnedly 
aggravated his offences, and maintained that they 
should he punished as treason. On the 17th of 
April the point of law was argued for the earl by 
Mr. Lane, the prince’s attorney; Mr. Loe, Mr. 
Gardiner, and Mr. Lightfeot being also present as 
counsel, for Strafford was allowed counsel, which 
had not always been the Case in prosecutions for 
high treason. But by this time the Commons 
had changed their tack, fearing the increasing 
good feeling of the peers towards the prisoner, 
and the royal prerogative of pardoning him after 
sentence. “The Lower House,” says Wariston, 
one of the Scotsmen who were pressing for an 
execution, “if they see that the king gains many of 
the Upper House not to condemn him. they will 
make a bill of teinture (attainder), and condemn 
him formally in their own House, and send it up 
to their House, as any other act of parliament, to 
be voiced formally. The town of London will 
give no money to the parliament till they do jus- 
tice.” And therefore, and for other reasons of 
great weight, the Commons had resolved to pro- 
ceed with a bill of attainder against Strafford for 

• The bitter Buillic says, — " At the end he made such a puthetio 
oration for half an hour as ever iomedtan did on the state. The 
matter and expression was exceedingly brave. Doubtless, if he had 

f j race ami civil goodness, he is a most eloquent roan. One passage 
s most spoken of: his breaking off, in weeping and silence, when lie 
spoke of his first wife. Some took it for a true defect in his memory; 
others for a notable part of hts rhetoric; some, that true gnet and 
remorse at that remembrance had stopped his mouth: for they say 
that his first lady being with child, and finding one of hi# mistress's 
letters, brought it to him, and chiding him therefore, he struck her 
on the breast, whereof she shortly died. 1 ’ 
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endeavouring to subvert the liberties of his country. 
This bill encountered a much stronger opposition in 
the Commons than had been expected. Upon the 
19th of April, upon the motion for the engrossment 
ofjthe bill, there was a sharp debate ; the eloquent 
Lord Digby, hitherto one of the most popular 
members, speaking vehemently against it. His 
lordship admitted that Thomas Earl of Straf- 
ford was a name of hatred in the present age 
by his practices, and fit to be made a terror to 
future ages by his punishment. *‘ I believe 
1 him,” said he, ‘‘still that grgnd apostate to the 
Commonwealth, who must not expect to be par- 
doned in this world till he be dispatched to the 
other.” But then he "objected the validity of 
the evidence, which he though?! ha(J altogether 
failed to establish treason as the law then stood. 
He would not say but that Strafford was a man as 
worthy to die, perhaps worthier than many a 
traitor; he would not say but that they might 
enact that such doings as his should be treason for 
the future. “ But God keep me,” said his lord- 
ship, “ from giving judgment of death on any man, 
and of ruin to his innocent posterity, upon a law 
made a 'posteriori Let the mark be set on the 
door where the plague is, and then let him that 
will enter die. . . * . To condemn my Lord of 
Strafford judicially as for treason, my conscience 
is not assured that the matter will bear it : and as 
to doing it by the legislative power, my reason 
cannot agree to that; since I am persuaded 
neither the lords nor the king will pass the bill, 
and consequently that our passing it will be a 
cause of great divisions and combustions in the 
state. And therefore ray humble advice is, that, 
laying aside this bill of attainderjj^e may think of 
another, saving only life, such Stnay secure the 
state from my Lord of Strafford, without endanger- 
ing it as much by division concerning his punish- 
ment as he hath endangered it by his practices. ” 

In law, in reason, in humanity, Digby’s speech 
was conclusive : but others saw no security to the 
state except in the block ; and the violent passions 
of some within the house, stimulated aud en- 
couraged to action by the still more violent* passions 
of many without,. opposed themselves to his lord- 
ship, who, moreover, was now suspected, and upon 
very good** grounds, of being won over to the court 
through the fascinations <jf the queen. On the 
21st of April the bill of attainder was passed in 
the commons by an immense majority,* and <*ent 
up in the afternoon to the lords. The peers 
showed no great haste in dispatching the bill. 
To quicken them, mobs gathered round the par- 
liament-house, crying for Strafford’s blood ; and 
a petition to the same effect, and signed by many 

• Only fifty-four, or, as WhitelQ-k says, fifty-nine member* of the 
lower house voted against the bill j and on the following morning 
the names of these gentlemen were placaided in the streets as 
Straffordians, who, to save a traitor, were willing to betray their 
Nalsou says that exceptions were taken in the house at 
Digby’s eloquent speech upon the Friday following, when his lordship 
explained ; that for the present there was nothing done, though after - 
wards the sleeping revenge roused itself, and upon the loth of July 
the speech, by order of the house, was burnt by the common 
hangman, Impartial Collection of the Or eat Affairt of State, fyc. 
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thousands, was presented by the City of London., 
The commons sent up Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord 
Clarendon, to acquaint their lordships that they 
had heard that the Earl of Strafford was designing 
to escape ; that he had ships at sea at command ; 
that the guards put over him were Weak ; and to 
desire that he might be tnade a close prisoner, and 
the guards strengthened. It is indeed quite 
certain that several attempts were made to release 
the prisoner, and that schemes were entertained, 
which, if they had succeeded, would have sent the 
leaders of the Commons to take his place in the 
Tower. Charles had hastened to assure Strafford that, 
though lie might be forced to make some sacrifices 
to the violence of the times, he would never con- 
sent that so faithful a servant should suffer in life, 
fortune, or honours. The king entertained a plan, 
which seemed feasible : one hundred trusty soldiers 
were to be suddenly introduced into the Tower; 
and these men, it was calculated, would give him 
the entire command of that fortress. Another 
project was, for the king to order the removal of 
Strafford to some other prison, and then to rescue 
him on the road. But there was one calculation 
in which the devisers of these various designs 
were at fault. Balfour, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, without whom nothing could be done, 
was proof to bribes and royal promises : he 
was attached to the popular cause, — perhaps in- 
timidated by the formidable aspect of the City 
of London, and by the prospect of danger to 
himself; — he refused to obey the royal warrant, 
and turned scornfully away from Strafford, who 
offered him twenty-two thousand pounds, and (it 
is said) a matrimonial alliance. But there still 
remained one desperate hope more : the English 
army in the north had been irritated at seeing that, 
while their arrears were left to accumulate, the 
Commons had taken care to supply the Scottish 
forces in England with money. If these English 
troops could be brought up of a sudden to London 
they might over-awe the parliament, and give to 
Charles the ascendancy which he had lost, — at 
least so thought the king, who entered into this 
project without reflecting sufficiently on the spirit 
and power of the citizens of Londou, who of them- 
selves would have been sufficient to repel the weak, 
and disheartened, and still badly disciplined army. 
Secret overtures were made to the principal officers 
at York, who entered into the scheme readily 
enough, but who betrayed their motives, and 
made the measure hopeless, by the avidity with 
which they claimed high promotion and other 
rewards, and by their fierce jealousy of one another. 
Colonel Goring, and Percy, brother of the Earl of 
Northumberland, headed a consultation with the 
officers ; all that were admitted into the plot took 
a solemn oath of secrecy; but these two hot- 
headed and unprincipled men, who in their hearts 
cared neither for their king nor for their country, 
quarrelled, and almost fought. Jermyn, now the 
queen’s especial favourite, (afterwards her lover 
and her husband,) was deputed to reconcile 
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the rivals, but he failed ; and Goring disclosed 

he whole plot to Lord Newport,— “ that silly and 
faithless Earl of Newport,” as Warwick calls 
him,* who blabbed it, or purposely revealed it, to 
Lord Sayre and others, through whom it reached the 
quick ear of Pym — a man all eyes, all ears, till 
he should see his threat or prediction verified in 
the severed neck of the renegade. 

After the utter failureof these and other schemes, 
Charles resolved to try whether he could not pre- 
vail over the Commons in an audience, and on the 
1st of May he called both Houses of Parliament 
before him, and passionately desired of them not to 
proceed severely against the earl. He told them 
that originally he had not had any intention of 
speaking in this business, but now it hnd come to 
pass, through their proceeding by attainder, that 
lie, of necessity, must have part in the judgment; 
he told them that they all knew he had been pre- 
sent at the hearing of the trial, from the one end to 
the other, and so was conversant with all their pro- 
ceedings that way, and the nature of their evidence ; 
that in his conscience he could not condemn him 
of high treason. “ *Tis not fit for me,” continued 
Charles, “ to argue the business : I am sure you 
will not expect it. A positive doctrine best comes 
out of the mouth of a prince ; yet I must tell you 
three great truths. First, I never had any inten- 
tion of bringing over the Irish army into England, 
nor ever was advised by any body so to do. Se- 
cond, there never was any debate before me, either 
in public council, or in private committee, of the 
disloyalty and disaffection of my English subjects. 
Third, I was never counselled by any to alter the 
least of any of the laws of England, much less to 
alter all the laws. I think nobody durst ever be 
so impudent as to move me to that, for if they had 
I should have put a mark upon them, and made 
them such an example, that all posterity should 
know my intention by it; for my intention was 
ever to govern according to the law. I desire to be 
rightly understood : I told you in my conscience I 
cannot condemn him of high treason ; yet I can- 
not say I can clear him of misdemeanors : there- 
fore, 1 hope that you may find a way to satisfy 
justice and your own fears, and not to press upon 
my conscience. My lords, I hope you know what 
a tender thing conscience is. To satisfy my peo- 
ple I would do great matters ; but in this of con- 
science, no fear, no respect whatever, shall ever 
make me go against it. Certainly I have not so 
ill deserved of the parliament this time, that they 
should press me in this tender point.*' He assured 
them that as to Strafford’s being guilty of misde- 
meanors, he was quite clear in that ; and therefore he 
thought that my Lord of Strafford was not fit here- 
after to serve him or the commonwealth in any place 

* 8fr Philip. who«e testimony nnd word ere as questionable as 
Goring'*, says,—" But Goring is said to have betrayed them all a* he 
did; but he swore to me (which wai no great HBiurunce) that he 
never revealed it till he certainly knew that tho chief members of both 
houses were before acquainted with it." — Memoirs. Goring, with 
others, was examined before parliament, and made ample disclosures, 
thawing that the king wat privy to the whole plot. If the Commons had 
placed no confidence in Charles btifitre. it wat not likely that they 
should trust him after these discoveries i 

vol. in. 


of tfust, no, not so much as to be a high constable. 
He left it to their lordships (he never mentioned 
the commons iti this injudicious address) to find 
some way or other to bring him out of this gTeat 
Btrait, aud yet keep themselves and the kingdom 
safe ; and he proposed that Strafford should*be 
punished as for 'misdemeanors and not treason.* 
On their return to their own House, the 
Commons testified their discontent at the king’s 
interference, and his invasion of their privileges. 
The following day wai a Sunday, which gave the 
Puritan preachers th$ opportunity of inflaming the 
popular mind, by preaching the necessity of jus- 
tice upon great delinquents, and proving by Scrip- 
ture texts that heaven would be highly gratified by 
a bloody sacrifice. Their discourses produced the 
desired effect : on the following morning a fierce 
rabble of abopt 6,000 issued from the city, and 
thronged down to Westminster and the houses of 
parliament, with clubs and staves, crying out for 
justice against the Earl of Strafford. At the same 
time there was almost as great a ferment within the 
Commons House, where Pym and his friends were 
imparting information about some practices in the 
north, “ to distract the English army, and to de- 
bauch them against the parliament ;” asserting 
that these combinations at hoipe had a correspond- 
ency with practices abroad ; that the French were 
collecting forces on the opposite coast, with the in- 
tention of invading England ; and that divers per- 
sons of eminence about the king were deeply en- 
gaged in these plots, and in a design upon the 
Tower to liberate the great traitor. The Commons 
soon voted that it was necessary to close the sea- 
ports, and to desire his majesty to command that no 
person attending upon himself, the queen or prince, 
should depart without leave of his majesty, granted 
upon the humble advice of his parliament; and, 
after further debate, they resolved that a “ Solemn 
Protestation” should be taken by the whole House, 
promising, vowing, and protesting, in the presence 
of God, to maintain, with their life, power, and es- 
tates, the true reformed Protestant religion against 
all popery and popish innovation ; to maintain and 
defend his majesty’s royal person and estate, as also 
the power and privilege of parliaments, the lawful 
rights and liberties of the subject ; to oppose and 
bring to condign punishment all sucl/^as^ should, 
by force, practice, counsels, plots, conspiracies, or 
otherwise, do anything contrary to this present Pro- 
testation ; to endeavour to preserve, in all just and 
honourable ways, the union and peace between the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and neither for hope, fear, or any other respect re- 
linquish this promise, vow, and protestation. Mr. 
Maynard read, and probably composed this bond, 
which, though less emphatic, and far shorter, 
.was an evident imitatioh of the Scottish Covenant. 
It was instantly subscribed by the speaker, and by 
every member present.-!- F orth with they dispatched 

* Rushworth. . 

t It was a foil house, wanting only a very few member* ; four « un - 
dred and fifteen took the protestation. Rushworth «v«« the list. 
We know not why many historians state the number at three hundred. 
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a message to the Lords, 'to acquaint them with their 
alarms, arising out of the secret practices to discon- 
tent the army, &c., and to request that a select 
committee might be appointed to take examinations 
upon oath, concerning desperate plots and designs. 
Afld at the same time the Commons agreed upon a 
letter to the army in the north, to assure them that 
they should have money, and that the House could 
not doubt of their affections to the parliament, not- 
withstanding the efforts made to corrupt them. Nor 
did they stop here : to provide against foreign in- 
t vasion, they ordered .that the forces in Wiltshire 
and Hampshire should be drawn towards Ports- 
mouth, and the forces in Kent and Sussex concen- 
trated at Dover ; and they declared that any man 
advising or assisting the introduction of any 'fo- 
reign force should he reputed a public enemy to the 
king and kingdom.* These resolutions were sent 
up to the Lords in the afternoon, together with the 
protestation, which the Commons desired might 
also be taken by every member of their lordships’ 
House. Hollis, in delivering this message, told 
their lordships that parliament and the country 
were absolutely surrounded with plots and dangers, 
— that justice was obstructed, — that the same evil 
counsels which first raised the storm, and almost 
shipwrecked the commonwealth, still continued to 
blow strong, like the cast wind that brought locusts 
over the land, — and that it was time they shouW 
unite and concentrate themselves to defeat the 
counsels of these Achitophels, that would involve their 
religion, their king, their laws, their liberties, all that 
could be near and dear to an honest soul, in one uni- 
versal desolation. On the morrow', the 4th of May, 
the Lords desired a conference with the Com- 
mons ; and when the two Houses met, the lord 
privy seal stated that his majesty had taken notice 
how the people assembled in such unusual numbers 
(while he was speaking the Houses were surrounded 
by another mob from the city), that the council and 
peace, of the kingdom might be thereby interrupted, 
and, therefore, as a king that loved peace, and 
made it his care that all proceedings in parlia- 
ment might he free, his majesty desired that these 
interruptions might be removed, and wished both 
Houses to devise how this might be done. The 
lord privy seal also communicated to the Commons 
a petition which had been thrust into the hands of 
the Lords by some of the multitude the day before, 
praying for the speedy execution of justice upon 
the Earl of Strafford, and announcing that plpts 
and designs were on loot for delivering that great 
offender out of the Tower. The Commons were 
assured that six peers were sent to keep the Tower, 
and assist the faithful lieutenant there. The Lords 
further declared, at this conference, that they were 
drawing to a conclusion of the bill of attainder, but 
that they were so encompa&ed with multitudes of 
people, that their lordships might be conceived not 
to be free, unless those multitudes were sent to their 
homes. This was soon done ; for the Lords hav- 

* Among these resolutions was one. •' that strict inquiry be made 
what papists, piiests, and jesuits be now about town. 1 ’ 
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ing agreed to and taken the Protestation, Dr. Bur- 
gess, a popular preacher, went out and addressed 
the mob. The doctor acquainted them with the 
Protestation, read that bond to them, and besought 
them in the name of the parliament to retire qui- 
etly to their houses ; and they all departed forth- 
with. Soon after, the protestation was tendered to 
the whole kingdom, as the covenant had been in 
Scotland, with the same intimation, that whosoever 
refused it should he set down as an enemy to his 
country’s liberties and religion* It was at this 
crisis that the Commons went into committee upon 
the additional hill, that parliament should not be 
dissolved without the consent of both Houses. 

Men’s minds were now so over-excited by con- 
stant talk and rumours of desperate plots, that the 
slightest circumstance sufficed to create perilous 
alarm. On the 5th of Mav, as Sir Walter Earle 
was making a report to the House of some fabulous 
plot to blow them all up alter the fashion of Guido 
Fawkes, some members in the gallery sUxidup, in 
their great anxiety, and Mr. Moyle, of Cornwall, 
and Mr. Middleton, of Sussex, two very corpulent 
members, broke with their weight a hoard m the 
gallery, which gave so great a crack, that some 
thought there was a plot indeed, and Sir John 
Ray cried out that lie smelt gunpowder. Upon 
this, some members find others, in great fear, ran 
out of the House, and frightened the people in the 
lobby, and the people in the lobby ran into West- 
minster Hall, crying that the Parliament House was 
falling, and the members slain. Sir Robert Mansell 
drew his sword, and bade them stand for shame, 
telling them that he saw no enemy, nor heard any 
noise ; hut some of the people hastened by water 
to the city, and there created a strange hubbub 
upon this false alarm. The citizens collected in 
immense numbers ; one regiment of the train- 
bands, commanded by Colonel Mainwnring, armed 
upon heat of drum, and they all proceeded toge- 
ther towards Westminster to secure the parlia- 
ment ; but, finding there was no cause, they re- 
turned again. It may possibly he that some men 
looked upon this false alarm as a good experiment 
on the devotion of the citizen*^ to the parliament ; 
and the consequences were certainly well calcu- 
lated to warn the king. On the following day the 
House was informed that six or eigiit dangerous 
conspirators — among whom were Henry Jermyn 
(the queen’s favourite) and Henry Percy, both 
members of the House of Commons — had Bed, 
and that the queen was preparing to go after 
them. On Friday, the 7th of May, the Lords 
passed the bill abrogating the king’s prerogative 
to dissolve parliament, and also the bill of attain- 
der against Strafford. Both were passed in a thin 
House — for the Catholic peers would, not take the 
rotestation, and kept away, and the friends of 
trafford, it is said, were afraid of the mob, 

• " This they conceived to be n true test of every «ood enbjeet, a 
Shiboleth to distinguish the Ephraimites from the Gileadites : that 
whosoever was well affected in religion, and to the good of the com- 
monwealth, would make this protestation; and on the other side, who 
would not mako it was not well affected."— Rushmrth. 
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Those present voted, that the 1 5th and 19th articles 
lad heeu fully proved, and that Strafford, as 
therein charged, had levied money in Ireland by 
force, in a warlike manner ; and had forcibly im- 
posed an unlawful oath upon the subjects in Ire- 
land.* They consulted the judges, and the judges 
unanimously declared that these offences amounted 
to treason ! These high functionaries, these inter- 
preters and guardians of the law, had been bred 
in an infamous school, and they were now as base- 
under the power of parliament as they had been 
before under the absolutism of the king. The bill 
was passed in the Lords by a majority of twenty- 
six to nineteen. On the morrow, the 8ih of May, 
the Commons requested the Lords to join with 
them to move his majesty for his consent to the 
bill of attainder, us they conceived that the peace 
of the kingdom depended upon the immediate ex- 
ecution of that bill ; and the Upper House agreed 
to their request, and sent a certain number of 
peers to wait upon his majesty. Charles was now 
without hope and without help. His own feeling, 
tus pride, his honour, suggested that he ought to 
risk any extremity rather than seal Strafford’s 
doom ; but he had not courage for this course 
— youth or man, he was utterly destitute of he- 
roism or high-mind edness. The prisoner in the 
Tower held his life by a thread. But still, to do 
something for his servant, or to salve over his own 
conscience, Charles, on the morrow — it was a 
Sunday — summoned his privy- council together at 
Whitehall, called in some of the judges and 
bishops, propounded several scruples, imparted 
his doubts and misgivings, and asked their opi- 
nions. Holiest, plam-spoken Juxon, Bishop of 
London, who had wielded the staff' of lord trea- 
surer without reproach, and laid it down without 
regret, boldly advised him not to consent to the 
shedding of the blood of a man whom in his heart 
lie believed to be innocent. Williams, the old 
Bishop of Lincoln, and now about to be Arch- 
bishop of York, t was of a very different opinion. 
He told Charles “ that there was a private and a 
public conscience ; that his public conscience as 
a king might not /nly dispense with, but oblige 
him to do that which was against his private con- 
science as a man ; and that the question was not, 
whether he thould save the Earl of Strafford, but 
whether he should perish with him ; that the con- 
science of a king to preserve his kingdom, the 
conscience of a husband to preserve his wife, the 

• We here follow Whitelock, who was oue of the manugors of the 
trial foi the Commons. HatclifTe says, that the 15th article and the 
23rd, containing the advice to brin# tlie Irish army into England, 
and perhaps one more, were voted by the Lords to be proved, but, as 
his memory might deceive him, he refers to the Journals. Unfortu- 
nately the Journals give no information, tor, after tho Restoration, 
the proceedings were erased. Rushworth says, simply, that the 
Lords passed the bill of attainder; and, whatever the articles were 
ttpou which their lordships decided, it is certain that they passed tlvc 
bill as it came up to them from the Commons, without any altera- 
tion, May, another good authority, confirms the statement of White- 
lock, saving, distinctly, “The Loras voted him guilty of high treason 
upon the 15th article, for levying of money in Ireland by force of 
arms; and upon the 19th, for opposing an oath upon the subjects of 
Ireland/* 

f Williams was promoted to York on the 4th of December of this 
same eventful year, 1GU. 


conscience of a father to preserve his children (all 
which were now in danger), weighed down abun- 
dantly all the considerations the conscience of a 
master or a friend could suggest to him, for the 
preservation of a friend or servant ; and by such 
unprelatical, ignominious arguments, in plltin 
terms, advised him, even for conscience sake to 
pass that act.”* Three “ others of the same 
function, for whose learning and sincerity the king 
and the world h&d greater reverence” — Usher, 
Primate q ( Armagh, M^eton, Bishop of Durham, 
and another bishop, advised Charles to guide his 
conscience by the opinion* of his judges. The 
judges, it is said, refused to give any reasons for 
their opinion, and merely stated that • the case of 
Strafford, as put to them by the Lords, was trea- 
son. The majority of the council pressed upon 
him the .votes of both Ilpuses of Parliament and 
the imminent danger of a refusal ; and, late on 
Sunday evening, Charles reluctantly subscribed a 
commission to give Ins assent to the bill. Accord- 
ing to one account, he shed tears ; according to 
another, lie exclaimed that the condition of the 
doomed Strafford was happier than his own. 

On the preceding Tuesday the prisoner had 
addressed a remarkable and a very touching letter 
to the king. After protesting his loyalty and his in- 
nocence, Strafford said “ Now I understand the 
minds of men are more and more incensed against 
me, notwithstanding your majesty hath declared that, 
in your princely opinion, I am not guilty of treason, 
and that you are not satisfied in your conscience to 
pass the bill. This bringeth me in a very great 
strait. There is before me the ruin of my children 
and family, hitherto untouched, in all the branches 
of it, with any foul crime : here are before me the 
many ills which may befall your sacred person and 
the whole kingdom, should yourself and parlia- 
ment part less satisfied one with the other than 
is necessary for the preservation both of king 
ftnd people : here are before me the thingB moBt 
valued, most feared, by mortal men, — life or death. 
To say, Sir, that there hath not been a strife in me 
were to make me less man than, God knoweth, my 
infirmities make me ; and to call a destruction 
upon myself and young children (where the inten- 
tions of my heart at least have been innocent of 
this great oft'cncc), it may be belie ved,*«*vill find no 
easy consent from flesh and blood. But with 
much Badness l am come to a resolution of that 
which I take to be best becoming me, and to look 
upon it as that which is most principal in itself, 
which doubtless is the prosperity of your sacred 
person and the commonwealth, — things infinitely 
before any private man’s interest. And therefore 
in few words, as I put myself wholly upon the; 
honour and justice of my peers, so clearly as to 
wish your majesty might please to have spared 
that declaration of your’s on Saturday last, and en- 
tirely to have left me to their lordships ; so now, to 
set your majesty’s conscience at liberty, I do most 
humbly beseech your majesty for prevention of 

• Clarendon, Hist. 
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evijs which may happen hy your refusal to pass 
this bill ; and by this means to remove (praised be 
God) I cannot say this accursed, (but I confess) 
this yri fortunate tning, forth of the way towards 
that blessed agreement, which God, I. trust, shall 
e\fr establish between you dud your subjects. 
Sir, my consent shall more acquit ypu herein to 
God than all the world can do besides : to a -willing 
man there is no injury done; and as, hy God’s 
grace, I forgive all the world with a Calmness and 
tfteekness of infinite contentment to my dislodging 
soul, so, Sir, to you k I can give the life of this 
world with all the cheerfulness imaginable, in the 
jti?t ackn owlcd gmerit' of your exceeding favours ; 
and only beg' that, id your goodness, you would 
vouchsafe to cast your gracious regard upon my 
poor son and Ms three sisters; less or more, and 
Ud otherwise than as their (in present) unfortunate 
f&ther may "Hereafter appear more or less guilty of 
this death. God' long preserve your majesty. 

“ Ybur majesty’s most faithful and humble 
' subject and servant, 

“ Strafford.” 

Some writers arc ff of opinion that, in writing this 
letter, Strafford was heroically Sincere ; that the 
prisoner was willing to throw off his afflicted mortal 
coil, and that his life should be a peace-off ering : 
but we confess we cannot entertain this notion, 
but arc rather inclined to regard the letter as 
having been written to work upon the feelings of 
the king, who might probably have been expected 
to use it as he had used the letter of Goodman 
(which had saved that priest’s life), and without 
any intention or expectation on the part of Straf- 
ford that his life should be sacrificed by his master. 
One of the best of contemporary authorities we 
have to follow says, that thp king sent Carleton to 
the prisoner to acquaint him with what he had 
done, and the motives of it, especially the earl’s 
own consent to die ; that Strafford then seriously 
asked whether his majeBty had passed the bill or 
not,— “as not believing, without some astonish- 
ment, that the king would have done it,” — and that, 
being again assured that the bill was really passed, 
he rose from his chair, lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
laid his hand upon his heart, and said, “ Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 
in them th«*e is no salvation.”* 

Twd days after the fatal Saturday, on Monday, the 
10th of May, the commission empowering the Earl 
of Arundel (the lord privy seal) and two other lbrds 
to give the royal assent to the bill for the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Strafford upon the Wednesday 
following passed the great seal; and the Com- 
mons were sent for to the Lords, to be present at 
the giving the royal assent to that bill, and to the 
bill for doing away with the prerogative of dis- 
solving parliament. And oh the same day Charles 
sent to inform both Houses that the Irish army, 
Which had caused so great an alarm, should be 
instantly disbanded ; in return for which gracious 
message the Commons assured Charles that they 

• Whitelock, 


would make him as glorious a potentate and as 
rich a prince as ' any of his predecessors, “ h ; j 
majesty continuing still to take the advice of his 
great council, the parliament, in the management 
of the great affairs of the kingdom.” On the 
morrow, the 11th of May, only One day before 
that fixed for the execution, Charles sent a letter 
to the Lords by the hands of the young Prince of 
Whiles. The, royal breast must have been occu- 
pied by greater fears than ever — Charles must 
have been selfishly indifferent by this time to the 
fate of his satellite ; for it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more trembling and miserable petition 
for mercy, and the concluding words made the 
doom of death prominent, and, as it were, inevit- 
able. 

“ My lords, — I did yesterday satisfy the justice 
of the kingdom hy passing the bill of attainder 
against the Earl of Strafford ; but, mercy being as 
inherent and inseparable to a king as justice, I 
desire at this time in some measure to show that 
likewise, hy suffering that unfortunate man to fulfil 
the natural course of his life in a close imprison- 
ment ; yet so, if ever he make the least offer to 
escape, or offer directly or indirectly to meddle in 
any sort of public business, especially with me, 
either by message or letter, it shall cost him his 
life, without further process: this, if* it may be 
done without the discontentment of my people, 
will be an unspeakable contentment to me ; to 
which end, as in the first place, I by this letter do 
earnestly desire your approbation, and, to endear it 
more, have chosen him to carry it that of all your 
house is most dear to me; so I desire that, hy a 
conference, you will endeavour to give the House 
of Commons contentment, assuring you that the 
exercise of mercy is no more pleasing to me than 
to see both houses of parliament consent for my 
sake that I should moderate the severity of the 
law in so important a case. I will not say that 
your complying with me in this my intended 
mercy shall make me more willing, but certainly 
’twill make me more cheerful, in granting your 
just grievances. But, if no less than his life can 
satisfy my people, I must spy * fiat justitia* 
Thus, again, recommending the consideration of 
my intention to you, I rest, 

Your unalterable and affectionate^ friend, 

** CnARi.es R. 

“ Postscript.— If he must die, it were charity to 
reprieve him till Saturday.” 

By this strange postscript Charles indeed mani- 
festly surrendered Strafford, and gave the lords 
cause to suspect that he was doing something for 
decency but nothing in earnest. The contemptible 
letter was twice read in the Upper House, and 
after “ serious and sad consideration,” twelve 
peers were sent to tell the King that neither of the 
two intentions expressed in the letter could, with 
duty in them, or without danger to himself, the 
queen, and all the young princes; possibly be ad JI 
vised. Without permitting the twelve noble mes- 
sengers to use any more words, Charles said, 
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“ What I intended by my letter was with an ‘ if it 
Height be done with contentment of my people. If 
that cannot be,” he added, “Isay again fiat jus li- 
tia / My other intention, proceeding out of charity 
for a few days’ respite, was, upon certain information 
that his estate was so distracted that it necessarily 
required Borne few days for settlement.” To this 
the lords replied, that it was their purpose to be 
suitors to his majesty, that favour might be showed 
to Strafford’s innocent children, and that if the 
prisoner had made any provision for them the same 
might hold.* Then Charles turned away from the 
lords, who stayed him to offer into his hands the 
letter which he had just sent to them. “ My lords,” 
said Charles, “ what I have written to you I shall 
be content it be registered by you in your house ; 
n it you see my mind, I hope you will use it to 
iy honour. ” The next day was the fatal W ed nc s- 
day. During the preceding night, the last of his 
stormy career, Strafford received the visit of Arch- 
bishop Usher, whom he requested to go to his old 
friend and now fellow-prisoner Laud, and beg him 
4o lend him his prayers that night, and give him 
his blessing when he should go abroad on the 
morrow. lie tried hard to obtain a personal inter- 
view with the fallen “ summus yontifexf but this 
was denied him by the unrelenting Lieutenant of 
the Tower. “ Master lieutenant,” said he, “you 
shall hear what passes betwixt us : this is not a 
time either for him to plot heresy or for me to plot 
treason.” Balfour replied, that his orders were 
strict, and that the prisoner might petition parlia- 
ment for that favour. “ No,” said Strafford, “ I 
have gotten my dispatch from them, and will 
trouble them no more. I am now petitioning a 
higher court, where neither partiality can be ex- 
pected, nor error feared.” On the morrow morn- 
ing, when he came forth to die, he said, as he 
drew near to that part of the Tower where the arch- 
bishop was confined, “ Master lieutenant, though I 
do, not sec the archbishop, give me leave to do iny 
last observance towards his rooms.” But in the 
meantime Laud, advertised of his approach, came 
up to the window. Then the earl bowed himself 
to the ground and sjiid, “ My lord, your prayers 
and your blessing.” The archbishop lifted up his 
hands and bestowed both, but overcome with 
grief he fell the ground, and the procession moved 
onwards. But after he had proceeded a little far- 
ther, , Strafford bent himself , a second time, and 
said, “ Farewell, my lord ; God protect your 
innocence.” As in other memorable cases, death 
was less dreadftil when near than when at 
a distance. According to the laborious Rush- 
worth, the clerk of the, parliament, and one of the 
innumerable eye-witnesses, he marched towards 
the scaffold upon Tower Hill more like a general 
at the bead of an army than like a condemned man. 
At the Tower gate the lieutenant desired him to 
take coach, lest the people should push in upon 
him nnd tear l>im to pieces. “ No, master lieu- 

• Almost immediately after live execution the Commons passed a 
bill relieving Strafford's issue from all consequences of the attainder, 


tenant,” said he, “ I dare look death in the face, 
and I hope the people too. Have you a care that 
I do not escape, and I care not how I die, whether 
by the hand of the executioner or the madness and 
fury of the people : if that may give them better 
content, , it is all one to me.” He was attended 
upon the scaffold by Ajrfchbisbop tisher, the Earl 
of Cleveland, and his brother Sir George Went- 
worth ; and other frijeqils wero present to take 
their last leave. The multitude collected to see 
him die was estimated at 100,000 men, women, 
and children $]but all preserved a respectful and 
awe-struck silence. He had prepared the heads 
of a speech, wh&jh he now delivered.* He said, 
that he was come to submit to the judgment pass- 
ed against him ; that he did submit with a, quiet 
and contented mind* freefy forgiving all the world. 
His conscience, he said, bore him witness that he 
was innocent, although it was his ill-jiap to be mis- 
construed. He. added, — and the words, with the 
time, place, and occasion, carried a solemn weight 
with them like the voice of a holy oracle,— -“ One 
thing I desire to be heard in, and do hope that for 
Christian charity sake I shall be believed ; I w as 
so far from being against parliaments, that I did 
always think parliaments in England to be the 
happy constitution of the kingdom and nation, 
and the best means, under God, to make the king 
and his people happy.” He then said a few 
affectionate words about his fourth wife and bis 
children, took off his doublet, did up his hair with 
his own hands, put on a white cap and laid his 
head upon the block. The executioner severed 
his neck at one blow, and bolding up the bleeding 
head towards the people, cried, “ God save the 
king.” The people scarcely believed what they 
saw ; they shouted not, they gave way to no ma- 
lignant or triumphant feelings ; but in the evening 
they testified their joy and satisfaction by lighting 
bonfires in the streets.f 

The advancing spirit of mildness and merpy, 
the dislike of blood and all capital punishments 
which is now entertained by all enlightened and 
thinking persons (our fathers were strangers to 
it — the feeling was hardly known, even among the 
best and wisest, two centuries ago) would of 
itself lead us to disapprove of the execution of 
Strafford, although we feel perfectly^convinced 
that that proud, and daring, and unscrupulous 
minister, was a systematic and most dangerous 
enemy to the liberties of his country. This is 
proved by his correspondence, which has since 
been brought to light, and to which we have re- 

• This paper was picked up on the scaffold after his head had 
fallen. 

f It ushworth.— Nalson.— May.— Sir Philip Warwick says, “And 
to show how mad this whole people were, especially In and about this 
then bloody and brutish city ( London), tn the evening of the day 
wherein he was executed, the greatest demonstrations of joy that pos- 
sibly could be expressed ran through the whole town and countries 
hereabout ; and many that cams tip to town on purpose to see the 
execution, rode in triumph back, waving their hats and with all ex- 
pressions ofjoy, through every town they went, crying, ' Hi* head is 
off} hi* head is off 1‘ and in many places committing insolencies upon, 
and breaking the windows of those persons who would not solem raze 
this festival with a bonfire} so ignorant and brutish » » mul- 
titude.” 
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Cif*APs.ir>i, with the Procession of Mary i>k Mamets on hfr Visit to Chari, ls t. and his Qukv n, 
From La Serres’s " lintuc Ko\ale dclaRegne Mere du Hoy," 1638, 


peatedly referred. But thkt correspondence Mas 
little known at the time of the trial ; it was not 
produced in evidence, nor would the production 
of it have established the 'fact of active and overt 
treason ; and it has been doubted by a numerous 
class of writers, whether any evidence that was 
brought against him, or all that evidence put 
togCtneT, could convict him of absolute treason, 
except through a dangerous latitude of construction. 
Some allowance, however, is to be made for the 
vices of the judicature of those times, when men’s 
minds were still familiar with the arbitrary treason 
processes of Henry VIII., of Edward VI., of Eli- 
zabeth, and James, and the evidence which, to 
us, seems to fall short of high treason, might, in 
the apprehension of that age, bear a very differ- 
ent weight and interpretation. It should, more- 
over, always be remembered that the Commons 
had fully made up their minds never to belibve 
or trust the king, that the revolution had begun, 
that the attainder was a revolutionary measure, 
deemed necessary by many good and great men, 
— “ by the greatest geniuses for government the 
world ever saw embarked together in one com- 
mon cause,”* — who held that there would be no 
safety for the country wliile Strafford breathed. 
We almost blush at this exaggerated tribute paid to 
the might of one man, at the notion of a nation — 
and it was then a nation of enthusiasts— standing 

* Warburton, Note* on the Es«ay on Man. 


in dread of a single, disgraced, and fallen minis- 
ter ; but we can believe the feeling to have been 
perfectly sincere on the part of those who professed 
it. We are strangers in our hearts to the violence 
with which the question has been agitated by 
either party : we feel that Strafford should not 
have been put to death ; but at the same time we 
detest many things in the man’s life and character, 
and make large allowances for that majority of the 
Commons of England who sent him to the scaf- 
fold — a majority which consisted of by far the 
most respectable portion of the house, which in- 
cluded those patriots to whom^he nation is for ever 
indebted * Blit whatever may have been the irre- 
gularity of the Commons’ proceedings, the infa- 
mous baseness of the king in delivering up the 
minister, who in all things had acted in strict ac- 
cordance with his will, stands out in such glaring 
colours as to soften and obscure all the other harsh 
features ' of the transaction. Throughout Europe 
there was but one opinion, and it was an opinion 
withering and fatal to the character of Charles, 
who should have gone to the same scaffold rather 
than haye given Strafford up. 

* The readers of Clarendon may And their admiration cooled for his 
pathetic narrative of Strafford's deathmen they know that the noble 
historian (then Mr. Hyde) took an active part, not merely iu the ou- 
ginal prosecution, but In the act of attainder, and that it is at len*t 
negatively proved that ho voted with the majority for the earl’s death. 
The minority of fifty-nine members wbo voted against the bill of 
attainder were publicly placarded, as we have seen, a* 'SttraffordiaM. 
The list has been preserved iu many books; the name pf the meat 
Selden is iu it, but mt the name of Edward Hyde, 
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The death of Strafford completed the panic 
among the old placemen, most of whom now aban- 
doned office in the hope of escaping impeachment. 
St. John had already been made attorney-general, 
and one of his first offices as such had been to drive 
on the trial of the great earl. On the 1 1th of May, 
the Lord Cottington gave up his place as master of 
the wards, which was conferred upon the puritanic 
and patriotic Lord Saye. The Marquess of Hert- 
ford was made governor to the prince, the Karl of 
Essex lord chamberlain, and the Earl of Leicester, 
another nobleman of the popular party, was made 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. All these men were 
strong in the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, hut, from their first moment of entering 
upon office, they were intolerable to the king, 
who never trusted them, and who pursued so 
many by-paths with them that they ended (pos- 
sibly they had begun) by never trusting him. It 
has been conjectured that a different line of con- 
duct on the part of Charles, and an honest confi- 
dence between the king and these ministers, might 
fet have secured the country from revolution and 
war : but it was idle to expect any thing of the 
kind from the confirmed character and habits of 
the wi etched prince ; and it maybe at least doubted 
whether any concession or conciliation could stop 
the onward march of that revolution, which had, in 
fact, begun witli the trial, or at latest with the bill 
of attainder against Strafford. The new ministry, 
however, gave a new spirit to the Upper House, 
and the Lords, who, for some time, had been as 
timid as the old placemen, boldly threw out two 
bills sent up to them by the Commons, one to ex- 
clude the bishops from sitting in parliament, the 
other about a new form of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
On the 22d of J une the Commons presented to the 
king their grant of tonnage and poundage, which he 
now accepted as a gift from his people. Six sub- 
sidies had also been voted. Three other acts were 
likewise presented, one imposing a poll-tax for 
the defraying the charges of the armies, the 
second and third putting down for ever the High 
Commission Court and the detestable Star-chamber, 
which had, in fact, both fallen into decrepitude 
at the opening of the present parliament. On 
the 2nd of July, Charles gave his assent to the 
poll-tax bill, probably hoping that it would disgust 
the people, and turn them against their new legis- 
lators or rulers ; but he demurred upon the other 
two acts. The Commons voted that he should pass 
all three, or none at all ; and Charles, alarmed at 
their tone, on the 5th of July passed the other two 
also. “Many of the courtiers,” says May, “and 
the nearest servants about the king, were very 
sorry that his majesty, seeing ,that he passed those 
two bills so soon after, had not freely done it at the 
same time with the poll-money ; because it might 
be thought an unwillingness in him, and that his 
heart (which was then feared) did not perfectly 
concur with his people’s desires ; whereby much of 
the thanks, which so great a grace, freely and for- 
wardly expressed, might have deserved, did seem in j 


a manner lost.” Charles, in passing the hills abo- 
lishing the two strongholds and laboratories of 
tyranny and oppression, alluded to the reports of 
discontent, and expressed his surprise that two 
things of so great importance should have been 
expected from him without an allowance of timeno 
consider of them; and he reminded the Commons 
of the great things he had alrcudy done this par- 
liament, as granting that the judges hereafter 
should hold their places during good behaviour ; 
limiting the forest laws ; taking away ship-money ; 
establishing the subjects’ property in tonnage and 
poundage; granting triennial parliaments, &c. 
The Commons replied to all this with compli- 
ments, but they knew that all these concessions 
had been wrung from him against the very grain 
of his heart. 

The important events which we have had to 
condense have carried us over some family inci- 
dents which were far from being of insignificant 
moment. In the autumn of 1638, the intriguing, 
turbulent, conscienceless Mary de Medicis, Queen 
Dowager of France, and mother to Heurietla- 
Maria, arrived iu England, and was conducted in 
great state through London. Cardinal Richelieu, 
after a hard contest, had driven her out of France 
with disgrace and iu poverty. Her daughter, the 
Queen of Spain, could not, or would not, grant, her 
an asylum : the Queen of England had more filial 
tenderness, or more power, and after long entreaties 
she prevailed upon Charles to receive and maintain 
her. The country, the religion, the manners of this 
royal refugee all rendered her obnoxious to the 
people. The sailors who brought her over called the 
equinoctial gales which raged during her passage 
“ queen-mother- weather and popular superstition 
connected the coming of the papist and idolatress 
with a pestilence that was then raging. Nor were 
these prejudices removed by the liberality of the 
king, who granted her an enormous pension, and a 
patent or monopoly upon leather* 

Whenever the popular excitement was great, 
Mary de Medicis and her train of priests came in 
for a large share of abuse. At the time when 
Charles passed the bill of attainder against Strafford 
her case was brought before the House of Com- 
mons, which was informed that she was terrified 
at the great crowds and tumults, and^jicreforc 
desired a guard for her security. The Commons, 
saying that they were bound in \ honour not to 
suffer any violence to be done to her, referred the 
business to a committee to consider what was best 
to he done. Mr. Henry Martin reported that the 
committee had agreed to provide for her safety by 
all good ways and means ; being, however, of opi- 
nion that the best thing she could do was to he gone 
out of England, as the said means might possibly 
prove ineffectual for hef protection, he moved that, 
therefore, the House would intreat the Lords to 
join with them in a petition to his majesty that 
the queen-mother might be moved to depart the 
kingdom, the rather for the quieting, those jea- 

• Iler allowance is slated to have been as high as 100/. per diem. 
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lousies in the hearts of his majesty’s well affected 
subjects, occasioned by some ill instruments about 
the queen’s person, by the flocking of priests and 
papists to her house, and by the use and practice 
of the idolatry of the mass.* Charles, however, 
held out ; but Mary de Medicis was made restless 
and wretched by constant alarms, and soon showed 
that she was more anxious to leave England than 
ever she had been to come to it. The only thing 
that was wanting was money for her journey, and 
the Commons gladly voted her 10,000/. out of the 
* poll-tax. In the month of July she took her de- 
arture, to become again a homeless wanderer; 
ut she did not wander far, dying at Cologne 
shortly after. The pompous Eari of Arundel, the 
premier peer, the first nobleman of England, dis- 
gusted with the abolition of his marshal’s court, 
and discerning that the repose of his country was 
like to be disturbed, took the opportunity of getting 
himself appointed to escort the queen-mother on 
her journey ; and he presently proceeded to Italy, 
where he forgot his native land and its troubles in 
the pursuit of arts and antiquities, and where, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, he died with the 'same 
doubtful character as to Yeligion in which he had 
lived. To'the honour of the English nobility his 
was almost a solitary case : the rest stayed to brave 
the tempest, to fight for their principles of loyalty 
01* of patriotism. 

Henrietta Maria would gladly have accompa- 
nied her expelled mother, for she, too, was irri- 
tated to madness by the abolition or restriction of 
so much of the royal prerogative ; and it might 
be, as was strongly suspected, that she was also 
eager to go in quest of foreign aid to restore the 
absolute sovereignty. Knowing that to depart the 
land without their permission would be dangerous or 
impracticable, she desired the House of Commons 
to allow her to go to Spa for the recovery of her 
health, which she alleged was much impaired “ by 
some discontents of mind, and false rumours and 
libels spread concerning her.” The Commons de- 
sired a conference with the Ix>rds, who agreed with 
them to desire his majesty to persuade her to put 
off that journey abroad. A committee of both 
Hous|| waited upon Charles in the Banquetting 
House, and presented their considerations against 
her majesty’s going. These considerations were 
founded upon “ the great activity observed among 
English papists ip foreign countries ; on the great 
quantity of treasure in jewels, plate, andf ready 
money packed up to b« conveyed away by the 
queen ; on the dishonour, fo the nation, if her ma- 
jesty should, at this unscasonabla time, go out of 
the kingdom upon any, grief or discontent received 
there,” &c.f Charles pretended to be well satis- 

• Rush worth. 

f The Common* raid, " Because we understand, by Sir Theodore 

S tbat tlie chief cause of her majesty’s sickness and distemper 
from the discontent of her mind, the House of Commons 
ught good to declare that, if anything within the power of 

C arHament may give her majesty content mew, they are so tendeT of 
ar health, both in due respect of his most excellent majesty and her- 
self. that they a ill be ready to further her satisfaction in all things, 
so for as may with the public gop<l, ;o whicji they are obliged.” 


fied with these considerations, and the queen soon 
after sent a message to both Houses to thank theki 
for their care of her health, which alone could 
have made her resolve upon this journey ; to assure 
them that she would serve the king and kingdom 
at the hazard of her life ; synd to express a ho^e 
that they believed her to have so much interest in 
the good of this kingdom, that she could never 
wish anything to the prejudice of it. And, for 
the present, no more was said about her majesty’s 
journey. 

On the 4th of August, Serjeant Wild, in the 
name of the Commons of England, presented at 
the bar of the Upper House cnarges of impeach- 
ment against thirteen bishops* who had been most 
active in pursuing Laud’s system, and who were 
especially charged with contriving, making, and 
promulgating, in the late convocation, several 
constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, contrary to 
the king*8 prerogative, the laws of the realm, the 
rights of parliament, and the properties and liber- 
ties of the people. By this measure, though the 
hill for depriving prelates of their seats had been 
lost, thirteen bishops were kept away from par- 
liament. 

The Scottish Covenanters, on the whole, had 
had a very comfortable time of it in the north of 
England : it had been for the interest of the Com- 
mons to keep them well supplied with money, and 
to administer to their comforts in other respects. 
The military duty was light, allowing an abund- 
ance of time for preaching and praying ; and the 
English people had before, or they then contracted, 
an affection for the Calvinistic doctrine, which 
went far to subdue their old antipathies against 
the Scots. As long as the royal army was kept 
on foot at York, the parliament considered it 
unsafe to permit the departure of Leslie’s army ; 
and it was very easy for them to prolong the ne- 
gotiations : but at length, in the beginning of 
August, the treaty of pacification was concluded — 
Charles agreeing, not merely to disband his army 
at York, but also to withdraw the strong garrisons 
which he had thrown into Berwick and Carlisle. 
He also gave an amnesty Jp the Scotch, and 
pledged liimself in the most solemn manner to 
injure or molest no man for what was past. The 
Scots obtained the security of the English parlia- 
ment for payment of a balance of 220,000/. of 
the “ brotherly assistance,” and “ with store of 
English money and spoils, and the beBt entertain- 
ment, they left their warm and plentiful quarters” 
— not, however, until Leslie had seen that Charles’s 
army was really disbanding. t During the nego- 

• They were Winchester, Co\ entry, Gloucester, Exeter, St, Asaph. 
Balh and Wells, Hereford, Ely, Bangor. Bristol, Rochester, Peter- 
borough, and LlaudnfF; and tne name of William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was put at the end of the list. The Commons did not 
forget to take notice of their bribes to the king. They said, in their 
impeachment, ° And, to add more weight nna efficacy lo this their 
monstrous design, they did, nt the same synod, nuder a specious and 
fair title, grant a benevolence or contribution to his majesty, to be 
paid by the clergy of that province, contrary tp law." 

t On the conclusion of tne treaty, the Earl of Bristol said iu the 
Lords, u that lie had something to deliver concerning the treaty of 
Blpon, of the reasons * hicli moved those commissioners to agree 
unto it; and, though it might not be accounted so full of glory and 
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tiiffiops, Charles hack offered to go into Scotland, 
r^nd to meet the Scottish parliament for the better 
settlement of sundry matters ; and as early as the 
month of June he had announced his intention of 
making this journey* But it in no way suited the 
English parliament to let him go at this moment, 
nor could his utmost efforts obtain their permission 
until the 10th of August, There was a great 
variety of opinion, and on all sides, about this 
expedition, . Old Bishop Williams, now in |ja- 
vour, and consulted by Charles on account of 
bis sagacity and prqficiency in manoeuvre and 
intrigue, advised him, to take heed of the Scots, 
who would, be 'sure to, discover to the English 
Commons any overtures he might make to them ; 
and he told his majesty that lie would do better to 
stay hy Westminster, and corrupt or inveigle the 
English House of Commons. On the other side, 
the popular party considered the journey as rife 
with danger and intrigue; and some® them, 
even at the last moment, would have prevented it. 
They desired the king to appoint a regent during 
l^is absence ; but Charles got over tins difficulty 
by naming commissioners, and, having given the 
command of all the forces on this side Trent to the 
popular Earl of Essex, he got into his carriage 
ruminating deep things, being attended by none 
in the coach hut by his nephew, Charles Louis 
Elector Palatine, who hud got out of Richelieu’s 
clutches, by bis cousin, the Duke of Lennox, 
created Duke of Richmond, and by the Marcpicss 
of Hamilton, lie bad not been gone a week when 
the Earl of Holland, formerly the Queen’s favour- 
ite, but now irritated against her and the whole 
court, sent a letter to the House of Peers “ with 
some obscure words, as if there were new prac- 
tices and designs against the parliament.” The 
Lords imparted the contents of the letter to the 
Commons, who forthwith appointed commission- 
ers to go into Scotland, ostensibly to superintend 
the ratification of the recent treaty, but in reality 
to keep watch over the king, and, m the language 
of their instructions, “ to certify the parliament 
from time to time of their proceedings, and of all 
occurrences which shall concern the good of this 
kingdom.” The persons appointed for these 
delicate offices were, the Earl of Bedford, Edward 
Lord Howard, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William 
Armyne, Sir rliilip Stapleton, and Mr. Hampden ; 
and a draft of a commission was sent after the 
king for him to sign, empowering the said com- 
missioners to treat, confer, and conclude with such 
commissioners as should be named by the Scot- 
tish parliament. Charles, very anxious to avoid 
this surveillance, refused to sign the commission, 
and told the English parliament that he did so 
because the treaty was already ratified by the par- 
liament of Scotland. “ This commission,” said 

Honour to thiB nation a* the like bad been in former times, yet, con- 
sidering the atrait that florae persona have put this kingdom into, he 
said it was a happy conclusion, both for the king and kingdom ; 
but it had eofltfhis kingdom 1,11)0, 000k, besides damages ; and desired 
that aorae writing might be drawn concerning this treaty for satin* 
faction to poflterity of the carriage of tldilnwines*.”— Rushwoi th. 
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his majesty, “ would beget new matter, and he a 
means to detain his majesty longer than he in- 
tended.” The Scottish army was over the Tweed, 
and the lord-general had almost disbonded all the 
English "tinny ; and therefore his majesty saw no 
necessity for such commission, yet, in the end, 
was pleased to give leave to the members named 
to come and attend him in Scotland, &c. This 
anwer was not written till the 25tli of August. 
For reasons not explained, the Earl of Bedford 
did not go, but Lord Howard, Mr. Hampden, and 
the rest, hastened into Scotland to make sure of a 
good understanding with the parliament there.* 

In the mean time the king had made a pleasant 
journey, and met with a kind reception. , He dined 
with Leslie in his camp, caressed that old soldier of 
fortune, and endeavoured to corrupt his officers, j* 
At Edinburgh, bowing to the prevalent intoler- 
ance, and forgetting his own, and the lessons of 
Laud, lie listened with an approving countenance 
to the Presbyterian preachers, and outwardly con- 
formed to their simple or bare ceremonies. It 
was a curious, and, for him, a humiliating sight ! 
The Scots could hardly forget how, a few months 
before, he had endeavoured to drive them from 
that worship by cannon balls. And a8 it seemed 
necessary for the king of the Presbyterian Scots 
to have a Presbyterian chaplain, Charles ap- 
pointed to that office Alexander Henderson, the man 
who had had a principal hand in overthrowing the 
bishops and writing the bond of the covenant.OLt 
the same time, so far from showing any ill-will 
towards the chiefs of the Covenanters, lie treated 
them all, whether lay or clergy, nobles or burghers, 
with a great show of respect and even affection. 
Some he gratified with titles, some with employ? 
merit, all with promises. In his opening speech ufthe 
parliament, he declared that affection for his native 
land had brought him thither, where he hoped to 
remedy all jealousies and distractions; and he 
engaged cheerfully to fulfil all that had been sti- 
pulated in the treaty. He reminded them, how- 
ever, of his ancient descent, and of the rights and 
filgh standing which that circumstance ought to 
give him. Not looking at history with a critical 
eye, which would have upset the fact, and ^h^rt- 
ened his genealogy, he told them that he claimed 
their allegiance as the descendant of on&hundred 
and eight Scottish kings ; and he offeredro ratify 
the acts of their last session in the old form by 

* Among their instructions wpre these three important clauses : — 
“ 4 To clenr tlie proceedings^ the parliament of England towards 
the pailhwuent of Scotland, *'if they shall find any false reports 
which may breed a mw'onstructjou between both kingdoms. 6. To 
assure them of the good affection Of the parliament of England in 
all things, so far as concerns the sewing Of Hi* piajesty, and peace 
avd prosperity of both nations. 0. That they proceed not in the 
treaty with; thft parlidtneut of Scotland till warrant and teommtssiou 
be sent down unto his majesty, by a messenger of purpose, and 
return with the warrant to puss the Commons, under the great seal 
of England 

+ Leslie himself was a man nol very likely to fall into the trap. 
Some time oeforc he had expressed to a friend his sense of Charles a 
good intentions towards him. “ Ills majesty,” said he, " with all 
revei cncc would sec me hanged.” And then the old campaigner re- 
ferred to his easy moans of living well elsewhere. “ Last ©1 all,” 
said he, " I can live abroad, and get preferment with honour.”— 
Dalrymyle, Memorials. ...... p 

j •• Henderson, ’* flay* Wemye, “ is greater with him than .even 
Canterbury wa» j he it never from him day nor night. 
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the touch of his sceptre. The Covenanters, not 
much moved by the oratorical part of the address, 
told him that the acts of the Scottish parliament 
were valid without such assent. 

In consequence of the death or the prosecution 
of«the incendiaries, as Charles’s former ministers 
were called, the chief offices of the state were 
vacant ; and parliament claimed the right of ap- 
pointment to these places, or at least insisted that 
they should not be filled except by their advice. 
Charles struggled hard to save this his last or only 
remaining prerogative in Scotland: but the Co- 
venanters, and the Scottish nation in general, were 
not only suspicious of the king’s appointments, 
but anxious to keep their government independent 
of the cabinet of St. James’s, to which it had been 
subservient — occasionally to the detriment of Scot- 
tish interests and national honour — ever since 
James had succeeded to the throne of Elizabeth ; 
and they opposed with all their might the assump- 
tion of the prerogative. There was, however, one 
gleam of comfort for the king in this long struggle 
about offices ; he saw many noble Scots so fiercely 
bent on the obtaining of places for themselves, that 
he fancied they must break out into feuds and 
parties, some of which might yet rally round 
him. According to an eye-witness, he promised 
on all sides, and granted, at least in words, i^iat- 
ever was asked. “ What will be the event of tnese 
things,” says the same observer, “ God knows ; 
for there was never king so much insulted over. 
Itf%ould pity any man’s heart to see how he looks ; 
for he is never at quiet amongst them, and glad he 
is when he sees any maxi that lie thinks loves him ; 
yet he is seeming merry at meat.” What gave 
the Covenanters a great power in driving for the 
parliament’s nomination to the state-offices was 
this, — they held in their hands the incendiaries, 
whom they threatened with condign punishment ; 
and the king was anxious to save the lives of these 
old servants. In the end the parties came to an 
accommodation ; the Covenanting leaders in par- 
liament agreed to reduce the number of incen- 
diaries to five, to release the incendiaries and 
plotters from prison, and to refer their trial to a 
committee, their sentence to the king; and Charles 
agreed that the appointment of ministers, judges, 
and priv^counsellors should be by and with the 
approbation of the estates while parliament was 
sitting, and of the privy council when it was ad- 
journed or dissolved. But still the mutter was far 
from being settled : Argyle, the great champion of 
the Covenant, desired the post of chancellor; 
Charles preferred giving it to Loudon, whom lie 
had committed to the Tower for the famous letter 
“Au Roi.” While the discontent was great, and in- 
trigue in full activity, there happened what Scottish 
historians significantly call “ The Incident.” Ar- 
gyle, who was feared and detested by the king, 
and Hamilton, who had incurred the royal suspicion 
ever since he had consented to play that double 
part with the Covenanters, which Charles had put 
upon'him as a proof of his loyalty and affection, 
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were the most powerful men in the Scottish par- 
liament. If they could be crushed the king mighj 
yet raise his head, — or bo he fondly fancied. 
There was a third noble Scot involved in “ the 
incident,” — a man far more remarkable than the 
former two : this was the brave, adroit, and un- 
principled Earl of Montrose, who had already 
been, by turns, courtier and Covenanter, and then 
king’s man again. He had marched into England 
with the army of Leslie ; he had enjoyed, as we 
have seen, the entire confidence of the Cove- 
nanters ; he had been appointed one of their com- 
missioners to treat with the king at Ripon and 
York ; and, in the latter place, lie had been won 
over', by the graces, the artB, and promises of 
Charles to betray his colleagues. It was agreed 
between them that Montrose, in order to lie more 
useful, should continue to play the part of a 
zealous Covenanter. Charles, with all his cun- 
ning, was at times very careless : he kept in his 
pocket, at York, a letter, in which Montrose en- 
gaged to do his service ; and this letter was stolen 
out of his pocket, copied, and sent to the Cov- 
enanters. Whitclock says, that this was done by 
Hamilton. While Montrose had time he assured 
the king, by letter, that there were men in Scot- 
land who, if supported by his majesty’s presence, 
would both make and prove u charge of treason 
against Hamilton and Argyle ; but he and some 
of his associates were soon arrested, and com- 
mitted to the castle of Edinburgh as plotters and 
banders. It was observed, however, that Charles 
did not treat with his former respect 

or favour ; and one day the Lord Kerr sent him 
a charge of treason. Hamilton appealed to the 
parliament, which declared him innocent, and 
compelled Kerr to make an apology. Montrose, 
from his dungeon, found means of communicating 
with the king, and he repeated his charge against 
Hamilton and Argyle ; and, according to Claren- 
don, who does not appear to have been much 
shocked at the proposal, “ frankly undertook” to 
make away with them both.* About a fortnight 
after this Hamilton was warned of a plot to have 
him seized, as lie entered the presence-chamber, 
by an armed band, under &c command of the 
Earl of Crawford, — the man who had carried to 
him Kerr’s challenge of treason, and who was to 
convey him and his brother Lanark* and the Earl 
of Argyle, on board a king’s ship which was lying 
in Leith roads, or to kill them in case of resistance 
or difficulty. Hamilton had time to communicate 
with his friends ; and then he, his brother, and 
Argyle secured themselves as well as they could, 
and their associates in Edinburgh fortified their 
houses, and spread the alarm among the citizens, 
who flew to arms, and paraded the streets all 

• Clarendon’ says, that Montrose informed the king of many pat 
ticulars from the banning of the rebellion ; and that the Marquess 
of Hamilton was no less faulty and talse towards his majesty than 
Argyla»and offered to make proof of all in the parliament ; hut rather 
desired to have them both made away, which he frunkly undertook" 
to do but th« king abhorred that expedient, though, for his own 
security, he advised that the proofs might be prepared for the 
parliament.’*— Hist, 
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night. On the following morning Hamilton and 
the other noblemen wrote to inform his ma- 
jesty of the reasons of their absenting them- 
selves the preceding night from court, and de- 
sired to know what his majesty would he pleased 
to command them to do: but Charles was not 
satisfied with their letters ; and in the afternoon he 
proceeded to the parliament-house with near “ five 
hundred soldiers, and the worst affected men about 
him, with theif arms in a menacing way.” “ To 
prevent tumult in the streets,” says Lanark, “ we 
resolved to leave the town, which could not have 
been shunned if we had gone to the parliament- 
house with our friends at our backs, who would by 
no means condescend to leave us.”* “ The king’s 
array,” Baillie writes, “ broke in near-hand to the 
parliament’s outer hall. The states were mightily 
offended, and would not he pacified till Leslie had 
got a commission, very absolute, to guard the par- 
liament, with all the bands of the city and regi- 
ments yet on foot, and some troops of horse.” 

Charles complained of the absence of the three 
poblomen, and of the vile slander which their 
needless flight and fear had brought upon him. 
<c He professed to detest all such vile treach- 
eries us were spoken of ; urged a present trial, 
in face of parliament, for the more clearing of his 
innoceney.”t The states hesitated, and proposed 
the appointing of a committee for a more accurate 
trial m private than could have been had in public. 
It has been asserted that the objection to a public 
investigation was, that the king’s presence would 
overawe the freedom of inquiry ; hut it should 
seem to us that the humbled king had then little 
power to overawe anybody in Scotland. The par- 

* Lanai k’« Lottes, in Hardwicks State r.qiprs. 

t Hist. — This is, Hamilton's brother’s uuconnt of the dtiscovcry of 
tin* plot : — “ Upon the 2ml of this current, General Leslie sent to tlm 
t’uili, unent House, to desne my brother and the Earl of Aigyle, 
before their return to couit, to come and speak with lnm at his house 
with as gve.it privacy as could be, which they did, aud with him they 
found one Lieutenant* Colonel II nine, to whom the geneiul said my 
brother aud Argyle were much obliged, and desired Ilurne to ac- 
quaint them with that particular which he had already discovered to 
him; which Ilnirie did, and told them that lie was informed theie 
was a plot tliut same night to cut the throats both of Aigyle, my 
brother, and myself. The manner of the doing of it was discovered 
to him by one Captain Stewait, who should have been an aetor in it, 
and it should have been done in the king’s withdrawing chnmbet, 
where we tin eo should have been called m, as to speak with his 
majesty about some parlmn&nt business; and that immediately two 
lords should have entered at a door which answers from the garden 
with two bundled or three hundred men, where they should eithei 
have killed us or carried ns a hoard a ship of his majesty’s which then 
lay in the road. This was only the deposition of one wituess ; on 
winch my hi other and Aigyle would not not bo far build as to form 
any accusation, nor yet so fur undervalue it as not to labour to bung 
it to light il any such tiling there were. Tliciofoie, my brother, when 
he spoke to the king, told him only, in general, that he heaid there 
was some plot intended against his life, the particulars whereof lie 
could not then condescend upon, because he could not sufficiently 
prove it; but thereafter, Captain Stewart being sent to him, continued 
all llurtie had said m his name : there were likewise gieatpiesump- 
turns found t loin the depositions of one Lieutenant Colonel II nine, 
and divers others, who had been spoke to, to be in readiness against 
that night, and piominos made to them of making their fortunes if 
they would assist in a design winch was intended. These were 
motives enough to move my brother and Argyle to look [to them- 
bcIvcs, and not to return to court that. nigh). They immediately 
sent thereafter lor me (lor the hour was near past that this should 
have been put in execution), who was altogether ignorant nt all 
these passages ; and after I had refused four Reveraltimes to eonu* to 
them (for I was engaged in some company I was loth to leave), 1 
went, and found tiietn in my brother Lindsay’s house, where they 
acquainted me with every particular ; and Cnptum Stewart and 
Hurrie, being present, said they would make good their depositions 
with the hazard of the laBt drop of thoir blood,”— Jitter of Lord 
Lanark, in Hardwicko State Papers, 


Lament made fast tlie Earl of Crawford, Colonel 
Cochrane, and Colonel Stewart, who were, accused 
of being the principal instruments in the plot; and 
the king departed dissatisfied. But for several 
days Charles repeated his demand for a public 
trial, even shedding tears to obtain it; hut the 
more popular party insisted on a private in- 
vestigation; and Charles was at last obliged to 
give up the point to a committee. “ Mirny evil- 
favoured things,” says Baillie, “ were found ; yet 
in the papers that went abroad we found nothing 
that touched the king.” The investigation was so 
secret in all respects that no records or reports of 
its proceedings have been preserved* and, together 
with the rest of the story of “the incident,” it still 
remains an historical mystery. The end of it 
was, that, after some two or three weeks absence, 
upon the king’s and parliament’s letters, the fugi- 
tive lords returned, and $ once seemed to have as 
much of the king’s confidence as ever. “ Sure,” 
says Baillie, “ their late danger was the means to 
increase their favour with the parliament ; so, 
whatever ruling they had before, it was then mul- 
tiplied.” Shortly after Hamilton was made a duke, 
and Argyle a marquess.* 

But, before this satisfactory adjustment was 
brought about, the “incident” produced great 
suspicions and stirs in London., The English par- 
liament, which had sat for eleven months, adjourned 
from the 9th of September to the 20th of October, 
taking care, however, to leave a standing com- 
mittee of both Houses to act during the sllhrt 
recess. On the appointed day the Houses met 
again ; and the Lords, observing Palace-yard to be 
full of armed men, moved to know the reason 
thereof. The Earl of Essex, captain -general of 
the South, signified to their lordships that the 
committee of the House of Commons which sat 
during the recess had desired that there might 
he a guard of soldiers set about the parlia- 
ment, to prevent the insolence and affronts of the 
disbanded soldiers about town, and to secure the 
Houses against other designs which they had reason 
to suspect. In effect, Lord Howard, Hampden, 
and the other parliamentary commissioners sent 
into Scotland, had instantly communicat^ the 
affair of “the incident,” and this was interpreted 
into a vast conspiracy, which was to embrace the 
three kingdoms, and which was, as usual, denomi- 
nated a plot of the papists. And thereupon the 
Commons had sent to the lord mayor to secure the 
city of Loudon, and had required the justices of 
Middlesex and Surrey to obey such orders as the 
Earl of Essex might think fit to give them for the 
public safety. Now they desired a conference 
with the Lords, to express their sense of the great 
danger to the nation from a conspiracy with many 

* lialfoui —Malcolm Luing. — Baillie’* Letters.-- Hardwicke Fa tiers. 
Clarendon, Hist.— It appears, that the Scottish Committee of In- 
vestigation declared that Hamilton anil Argyle were faUely accused 
by Monti ose, and also that they (Hamilton and Argyle) had good 
masons for fleeing from Edinburgh. Evelyn says that, subsequently, 
the English privy council examined the matter, aud declared that 
no imputation could be cast upon the honour of the king for any tiling 
dona by himself therein, . 
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ramifications, and from the old design of seducing 
the English army. The Lords, in conference, fully 
agreed with the Commons, and thereupon new in- 
structions were sent down to Howard and Hamp- 
den, and their brother commissioners. Those 
gentlemen were desired to acquaint his majesty 
that both Houses had duly considered the late 
tumultous design, affirmed to be undertaken by the 
Earl of Crawford and others, against the persons 
of the Marquess of Hamilton and the Earls of 
Argylc and Lanark ; and that they had cause to 
doubt that such ill-affected persons aR would dis- 
turb the peace of that kingdom were not without 
their malicious correspondents in England. They 
were also to declare to his most excellent majesty, 
that the; English parliament held it a great matter 
of importance that the religion, liberty, and peace 
of Scotland should be strictly preserved according 
to the late treaty, and confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment ; and to request tnl king, as lie valued the 
preservation of three kingdoms, to suppress all 
such conspirators as should endeavour to disturb 
the peace of Scotland. And the commissioners 
w r ere further to represent, that five companies of 
foot had been detained in Berwick by his ma- 
jesty’s special command, after the time appointed, 
with consent of parliament, for disbanding the 
garrisons of Carlisle and Berwick ; that six pliips 
had been sent by order of parliament for bringing 
away his majesty’s munition and other provisions 
in Berwick and in the Holy Island, at a very great 
charge to the commonwealth; and that the Com- 
mons would no longer be answerable, or furnish 
money for the longer stay and entertainment of 
those troops, or lor the demurrage of the ships 
sent to briug them away.* It wus suspected that 
these five companies had been kept together for 
the purpose of assisting in the recent plot, by 
marching suddenly into Edinburgh. But every- 
thing that Charles now did, or left undone, was 
made an object of doubt and suspicion, and 
guarded against by the vigilance of the popular 
party. It seemed to all men a strange ciicum- 
stance that he should prolong his stay in Scotland, 
when his presence was so much required in Eng- 
land ; and many, both friends and foes* were mur- 
muring at it. He had most of the crown jewels 
with him, and it was thought that he had endea- 
voured 4 !) bribe some of the Scottish leaders with 
them— the said jewels to be afterwards redeemed 
by money ; — and by this time it was known that 
the great collar of rubies bad been conveyed* into 
Holland, and there pawned. General Leslie, who 
a short time before had expressed his assurance 
that the king would hang him if he could, was 
created a Scottish peer, with the title of Earl of 
Leven. It is said that the soldier of fortune was 
profuse in his expression! of gratitude, and pro- 
mised never again to take up the sword against 
his sacred majesty. One or two other earldoms 
were conferred on Covenanting leaders j and out 
of the revenues of the dissolved bishoprics, &c., 

* Rusliworlb. 


the king dispensed gratuities to many individuals, 
including, it is said, his Presbyterian chaplain. 
Henderson. But presently there came a blast' 
from Ireland, which caused all men to turn their 
eyes solely to that country. 

The Irish people, far more oppressed than ever 
the Scots had been — for they had been deprived 
not only of their religious freedom, but of their 
rights in their own property— were encouraged by 
the example of the Scots, and the successful issue 
of that struggle, to contemplate the possibility of 
a similar victory in their own case over the tyranny 
that hound them. It was not merely their reli- 
gion that tempted tliem — it was also a prospect of 
recovering the broad acres which they had once 
possessed, and which were now in the hands of 
the descendants of the foreign invaders and Pro- 
testant colonists. Theirs was a struggle, not 
merely for the eucharist, but for loaves of bread; 
and, like all subsequent insurrections in that un- 
happy country, the territorial question — or whe- 
ther the Irish or the English and Scotch seilleis 
should occupy the best parts of the kingdom — 
was prominent, and in itself sufficient to gi\e 
ferocity to the contest. But then there was eei- 
tainly superadded the conflicting bigotry, the 
superstition, the woful ignorance of the masses, 
which converted them into savages, and made 
their warfare not a campaign, but a vast butchery. 
Roger Moore, a gentleman of Kildare, of ancient 
descent, who saw the patrimony of Ins ancestors in 
tin* hands of English and Scotch settlers, was 
of the fust and most active agents m 
the present rising. Within narrower limits 
Moore had played the part of John of Pro- 
cida: he had visited most parts of Ireland, and 
secretly harangued the discontented natives, who 
generally agreed to rise when called upon. In 
Ulster, Cornelius Maguire, Baron of Inniskillen, 
and Sir Plielim O’Neal, who, after the death of 
the son of Tyrone, became chieftain of his sept, 
entered with ardour into all the views of Roger 
Moore ; and it was agreed among them to prepare 
for a general insurrection. At the same time, 
some of the lords and gentlemen of the pale, 
and all the Anglo-Irish protestants, who, though 
Irishmen born, were English in descent, man- 
ners, and religion, rejoiced in the overthrow 
of Strafford ; and their good intelligence with 
the English parliament, lmd there been none 
but Protestants in Ireland, might have ad- 
vanced the condition of the country. Strafford 
had held that the best card the king had to play, 
was the Irish army which he had raised; and 
diaries had sent instructions (he hoped secret 
ones) to the Earls of Ormond and Antrim, to 
secure this army, to recruit it* and, if possible, to 
surprise the castle of Dublin, where they would 
find ammunition, stores, and arms, for twelve 
thousand men. But this Irish army, this last card 
of a desperate gamester, consisted almost entirely of 
Catholics, and was an object of dread or suspicion, 
not only to the English parliament, but also to all 
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Irish Protestants. With great difficulty, un order 
was wrung from the king for the disbanding of this 
force; hut, in remitting the order to Ireland, 
Charles sent with it a secret message to Ormond 
and Antrim, to keep as many of the men together 
as they possibly could, using their ingenuity 
to devise pretexts for so doing, and to lull 
asleep the suspicions of the Protestant Trish. Pre- 
viously to his departure from Scotland, Charles 
had signed two hills, one confirming the titles to 
lands after a sixty years’ uninterrupted possession ; 
the other, renounciifg all claims on the part of the 
crown founded on the tyrannical inquisition held 
in 1638 by Stratford: hut the Irish parliament 
was prorogued a few days before the arrival of 
these hills, which therefore were not passed into 
laws. As the two bills would have gone far to 
attach the native Irish to the king, it has been 
supposed, if not proved, that the Irish ministers, — 
the friends of the English parliament, rather than 
of Charles, — purposely hastened the prorogation. 
One of the plans hit upon for keeping the Irish 
troops together was, J to pretend that they were to 
he allowed to enter the service of the Spanish go- 
vernment of Flanders, and regular commissions 
were sent to certain picked officers to enlist the 
whole body, as if for the king of Spain. Of the 
two higher agents, Antrim was tike more active : 
he intrigued with these picked officers, and these 


officers intrigued with some of the members of the 
Irish parliament, who were glad to learn that the 
army was not, in reality^, maintained for service 
abroad, but for the king’s service at home. The 
English, the Scots, had disobliged lus majesty : if 
the Irish could restore him to his former state, 
what might they not expect from his gratitude? 
If the Catholic Irish loved their religion, what had 
they to expect from the parliament of England, 
which was fiercely Protestant, — which denounced 
the Papists at every move they took, — which co- 
erced alike the king’s prerogative and the con- 
science of the subject ? Appeals like these 
produced a wonderful effect. In a short time, 
though their views* were different, <w fcome of 
the officers and men were in intelligence with 
Cornelius Maguire, Sir Pheliin O’Neal, and the 
other chieftains of Ulster, with Roger Moore, and 
with the converts he Had made in all parts. Some 
intimations were given by Sir William Cole, in a 
letter to the lords justices of Ireland, Sir William 
Parsons and Sir John Borlase, concerning dan- 
gerous resorts and secret meetings, but no one re- 
ceived any certain ncfcice of the conspiracy till 
the very eve of its execution. It had been 
agreed that the plot should take effect upon the 
23rd of October, when the Castle of Dublin should 
he surprised, a simultaneous assault made along 
the whole line of the English pale, and all other 
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forts and magazines of arms attacked, and all 
Protestants that would not join with them cut otf. 
On the 22nd, many of the Irish gentry of great 
quality went into Dublin, but many failed the ren- 
dezvous, and, of a forlorn hope appointed to sur- 
pr**c or storm the castle only eighty men appeared. 
In the course of that night Hugh MaeMahon got 
drunk in a tavern, and revealed the great design 
to one Owen O’Connelly of Irish extraction, hut a 
Protestant, and servant to Sir John Clotwortliy, a 
member of the English parliament. This Owen 
hastened to reveal what he had heard to Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons ; and Dublin Castle was saved. 
But in other parts the bloody rising took place 
without cheek or warning, and on the following 
day, English Protest, ants fleeing into Dublin, car- 
ried the most frightful intelligence. The Ulster 
chieftains and their associates fell furiously upon 
the towns : Sir Phelim O’Neal took Charlemont 
and Dungannon ; O’Quin took Mountjoy ; M‘Gin- 
nis, Newry ; and O’Hanlan took Tandcragc. No 
man made head against them ; the Protestant 
settlers w r ere robbed and butchered almost without 
resistance. No capitulation or agreement signed 
by the chiefs and officers could rescue them from 
the fury of the more than half-naked Irish pea- 
santry. The flames spread far and near, and in a 
few days all the open country in Tyrone, Mo- 
naghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Donegal, Derry, and part of Down, was in the 
hands of the insurgents. In the course of a few 
weeks the English and Scottish colonies seemed to 
be almost everywhere uprooted. The Protestants 
exaggerated their loss, but still it remains certain 
that the massacre was prodigious. Some royalist 
writers and most Catholic writers have taken great 
pains, and have shown great impudence, in re- 
ducing the number, and in extenuating the horrors 
of the massacre. It has been said generally, (per- 
haps falsely,) thatjthe Irish priests encouraged 
the ignorant peasantry in their work of slaughter ; 
and therefore it is, we suppose, that a modem 
writer of their communion omits all mention 
of the massacre in the body of his narrative, 
and in a note seems to hint that there was no 
massacre at all. Yet nothing hut a frightful 
butchery could have made such an impression, 
or produced such traditions; and there is most 
abiindiiiifcontcmporary evidence to prove that the 
loss of life, by assassination alone, was immense. 
The colonists of Ulster, a brave and active, set 
of men, but who w6re taken completely by sur- 
prise, as they were living at the time in seeming 
good fellowship with the natives, were so reduced 
in numbers by the first onslaught, that they could 
make nonhead for a considerable time after. Sir 
John Temple, * who was at that time master of 
the rolls and a member of*the Irish privy council, 
describes the insurgents as murdering or stripping 
and driving out men, women, and children wher- 
ever their force or their cunning prevailed. The 
Earl of Castlehaven, a Catholic, says that all the 
* Father of the better known Sir William Temple, 
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water in the sea could not wash off from the Irish 
the taint of that rebellion, which began most bloodily 
on the English in a time of settled peace. Claren- 
don says that forty or fifty thousand were mur- 
dered in the first insurrection ; and if, instead of 
first insurrection, we read during the whole insur- 
rection, that is, from the breaking out, in October, 
1641, to the cessation, in September, 1643, this 
number will not be exaggerated ; nor will it in- 
clude the Protestants who fell ill regular warfare 
w r ith arms in their hands. “They who escaped 
best, 1 ’ says Clarendon, “were robbed of all they 
bad, to their very shirts, and so turned naked to 
endure the sharpness of the season ; and by that 
means, and for want of relief, many thousands of 
them perished by huuger and cold.” Well might 
the imagination of the horror-stricken Protest- 
ants picture the long bridge at Cavan as covered 
with the ghosts of their murdered friends and 
kindred !* 

The local government at Dublin was paralyzed 
with horror and affright. During the night that 
the discovery was made to them by O’Counelly, 
they arrested the drunken MaeMahon and the Lord 
Maguire, hut the rest of the conspirators escaped 
out of Dublin. They closed the gates of the city , 
put the castle in the best possible, slate of defence, 
and gave a shelter to the fugitives who came in 
from all parts, generally woiiudud and stript, and 
leaving their towns and villages wrapped in tlames. 
The conduct of the Irish government at this crisis 
has been severely criticised by some who have not 
paid sufficient attention to the tremendous diffi- 
culties of their situation. They had no money m 
the exchequer :f arms they had for 10,000 men, 
nor did they want for ammunition or for artillery; 
but among the regular soldiers they had hardly ten 
men they could trust, and they timely and most 
wisely suspected the fidelity of many ot the Catholic 
lords of the pale, who, by the beginning of De- 
cember, rose to a man m open rebellion again. 
As it has been observed by Mr. Hnlhim, the Ca- 
tholic party in the Irish blouse of Commons were 
so cold in their loyalty, to say the least, that they 
objected to giving any appellation to the rebels 
worse than that of “ disconteiTled gentlemen.” 

On the last day of October O’Connelly “the 
happy discoverer of the first plot,” arrived m Lon- 
don with letters from the lords justices, and gave a 
full account of all particulars within his knowledge 
to the House of Lords. The lords forthwith desired 

• Milton, in his Iconoclastes, Bets down the massacre in Ulster 
alone at the enormously exuberated number of 154,000. Sir John 
Temple reckons the number murdered or destroyed in sonic rnannei, 
or expelled out of their habitations in tire whole two years, at 300,000, 
a figure so euormouH that it has even been suspected that a cipher 
has'dropped in by mistake in the printing of his account. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty sets down the number mattacred at 37.000: Warner re- 
duces the number to 12,000; but surely even this is a slaughter not 
to be spoken of slightingly. The massacre famed through all ages 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers, and which in muny respects re- 
sembled this Irish massacre, did not include 12,000 lives. 

f •' Besides, the king’s revenues, and rents of English gentlemen, 
due for that half-year, wore either in tenants’ or collector? hauds in 
thej country, and must unavoidably fall into the rebels’ power ; so 
that, although their disease were present, the ouly means of cure was 
remote, which was a dependence upon some supplies from the Parlia- 
ment of Eu gland M ay, Hist, ml, 
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a conference, and the House of Commons resolved 
(.{nit they should forthwith sit in committee to con- 
sider of the rebellion in Ireland, and to provide 
for the safety of England. In committee they 
voted that 50,000/. should presently be provided 
for the local government, the money to be raised 
in the city of London upon public security; that a 
select committee of both houses should be appoint- 
ed to consider of the affairs of Ireland ; that 
O’Connelly should be rewarded with 500/., in 
ready money, and an annual pension of 200/. ; 
that papists of quality in England should be looked 
after and secured that none but merchants 
should be permitted to go over to Ireland without 
a certificate from the committee of both Houses. 
The lords readily agreed in all this. It was also 
voted, that a pardon should be offered to the insur- 
gents upon their laying down their arms within a 
given time. This tragical business occupied the 
I louse of Commons nearly the whole of the month 
of November. They showed a rare vigour and 
alacrity. Within a week they resolved that 
J00,000/. should be set apart for the Irish govern- 
ment; that ships should lie provided for guarding 
the Irish coasts; that G000 foot and 2000 horse 
should be raised for the Irish service; that the 
loid lieutenant, the Earl of Leicester, should pre- 
sent to both Houses a list of such officers as lie 
thought proper for holding commands ; that provi- 
sions should be collected at West Chester, to be 
sent over to Dublin ; that magazines of arms, am- 
munition, and pow der, should be sent forthwith into 
Ireland ; that a sum of money should he appointed 
as a rew ard for such as should bring in the liquds 
of the principal rebels ; and that the committee of 
Irish affairs should consider in what manner this 
kingdom might make the best use of the friendship 
and assistance of Scotland in the business of Ire- 
land. 

Charles had received the dreadful news in Scot- 
land before O’Connclly arrived in London, the 
Marquess of Chichester having sent over intelli- 
gence from Belfast. In Scotland, as in England, 
the effect produced was appalling, and in both coun- 
tries, from the very beginning, the general feeling 
connected the bloodynnassacre with the intrigues of 
the king and queen. Charles produced Chichester’s 
letter in the parliament, still sitting at Edinburgh, 
and desired tdeir advice and assistance. A com- 
mittee was forthwith appointed, and the Scots 
pledged themselves to furnish men and money to 
their utmost ability. At the same time they opened 
an active correspondence upon this absorbing sub- 
ject with the English parliament, not neglecting to 
affirm that this was a visible rising of Antichrist 
against the true faith and all that professed it. 
Charles named the Earl of Ormond lieutenant- 

* They also resolved thal tlio custodyof the Isle of Wight should 
he put into better hands; that the house of Capuchins m London 
should ho suppressed, and the monks sent away j that foreign ambas- 
sadors should give up such Catholic priests of the kings subjects 
as were iu their houses; that a list should be lu ought in or the queen’s 
piiests aud other servants; and that u proclamation should be issued, 
commanding all strangers, not of the Viotestant religion, to deliver in 
tickets of their names, and an account of their stay here, &c. 


general of all his forces in Ireland; and, at last, 
at the end of November, he took the road for Lon- 
don, where people continued to wondei at lib pro- 
tracted absence. IJ pon his arri val m the city lie w as 
received with some congratulations, and was sump- 
tuously feasted by the citizens ; all which led lym 
to hope that he might again be a king indeed. In 
return lie banqueted the citizens at Hampton 
Court, and knighted several of the aldermen. He 
instantly took offence at the Houses surrounding 
themselves with an armed guard. The Earl of 
Essex acquainted the Lords that he had sun ten- 
dered his commission of captain-general of the 
South into his majesty's hands, and therefore could 
take no further order for these guards. The in- 
telligence was communicated by their lordships to 
the Commons. Then Charles informed the Houses 
through the lord keeper, that as he saw no reason 
for any such guards, it was his royal pleasuie that 
they should be dismissed, hoping that now his pre- 
sence would be a sufficient protection to them. 
As soon as this Older was communicated to the 
Commons, they proposed that both Houses should 
petition the king for the continuance of the guard 
till they might satisfy his majesty why a guard 
was necessary. After some dispute the Loids con- 
sented, and the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Digby waited upon the king, who theieupon said, 
that he would command the Earl of Dorset to ap- 
point some of the tram hands, only for a few days, 
to wait upon both Houses. The Commons, not 
satisfied, considered the matter m committee, and 
drew up reasons to prove the necessity of a pro- 
tection. Those reasons were — 1 st, the great num- 
bers of disorderly desperate persons, especially 
Irish, that were lurking about London anil West- 
minster; 2nd, the jealousies conceived upon the 
discovery of a design in Scotland (the incident) to 
surprise several of the nobles, members of the 
parliament there, which had been spoken of in 
London some days before it broke out at Edin- 
burgh, with intimation that the like was intended 
against divers persons of both Houses 1km e, which 
was the more credible from the former attempts to 
bring up the army and ovciruii and disturb this 
English parliament ; 3rd, the conspiracy m lielaud, 
which had been so secretly managed, that, buff lbr 
the providential discovery at Dublin, it had been 
e\ec.uted m one day throughout that whole king- 
dom ;* 4th, the advices received from beyond seas, 
that there would be great alteration in religion 
shortly in these kingdoms, and that the necks of 
both the parliaments in England and Scotland 
should be broken ; 5th, the dangerous speeches of 
the popish and discontented parLy ; and, Gth, the 
secret meetings and consultations of the Papists in 
several parts, and their frequent devotions for the 
prosperity of some gret^t design in hand. t They 
then frankly told the king that they could not trust 
him with the nomination of the commander of their 

* To this clause they added, “and some of the chief conspirators 
have professed the like course was intended m Eugland aud Scot- 
land." 

f Kushworth, 
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guard, who must he a person chosen hy them- 
selves. 

Two days after this, the Commons presented to the 
king their celebrated “ Remonstrance of the State 
of the Kingdom.” This paper was brought before 
th% House on the 22nd of November. The House 
had sat from eight o’clock till about noon, the hour 
at which the members usually retired to dine. Then 
there was a loud call for the remonstrance. Some 
would have postponed it, at so late an hour, but 
Oliver Cromwell, and some others, insisted that 
they should proceed with it. Oliver Cromwell, 
who at that time was little taken notice of, asked 
the Lord Falkland why he would have it put off, 
for that day would have settled it. Falkland an- 
swered, that there would not have been time 
enough, “for sure it would take some debate.” 
Cromwell replied, “ a very sorry one for he and 
his party had calculated that very few would op- 
pose the remonstrance* But Cromwell was dis- 
appointed, for there was a formidable opposition, 
consisting of men who considered the remonstrance 
us an extreme measure, appealing too openly to 
the people against the king and government ; and 
so fierce and long was the debate ubout it, that it 
took up not only the day, but a good part of the night 
also ; and though the popular party carried it at two 
o’clock in the morning, it was only by a majority of 
nine, or, according to another account, of eleven. At 
the beginning of the debate there was a full hogge, 
but before its close many of the members had *e- 
tired from exhaustion ;f and hence the decision was 
compared to the verdict of a starved jury. So im- 
portant a trial of strength was it deemed, that 
Oliver Cromwell is said to have declared, after the 
division, that he would have sold his estate, and 
retired to America, if the question had been lost. A 
violent debate then followed, on the motion of Mr. 
Ilampdcn, that there might be an order entered 
for the present printing of their remonstrance ; and 
the excitement became so great, that several mem- 
bers were on the point of proceeding to personal 
violence. “ Wc had sheathed our swords in each 
other’s bowels,” says au eye-witness, “ had not the 
sagacity and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a 
short speech, prevented it.” Mr. Hyde (Clarendon) 
maintained, that to print and publish the remon- 
strance without the consent of the Peers , was ille- 
gal ; an<T upon a division, the popular side lost this 
question by 124 to 10 1. Hyde also claimed the pri- 
vilege of protesting against the vote of the majority 
on the former question, and Mr. Palmer stood ufj and 
said that he would likewise protest. Others followed 
in the same line, but the popular party spoke 

• Clarendon. This writer thus, not very incorrectly, describes 
the remonstrance ; “ It contained a very hitter representation of all 
the illeiiul things which liAd been done Irom the first hour of the 
king’s coming to the crown to that/niuute ; witli all the sharp reflec- 
tions which could be made upon tl!e king himself, the queen, and 
council ; and published all the unreasonable jealousies of the present 
government, of the introducing popery ; and all other particulars that 
might disturb the minds of the people : which wert* enough discom- 
posed.” 

t Thiee hundred and seven, however, remained to vote. The ma- 
jority, according to the journals of the Commons, was 159 ; the mi- 
nority 148. 


sharply against them all, asserting that such pro- 
tests were directly against the order and privilege 
of the House of Commons, and tending to the 
frustrating of all their proceedings. But about 
three o’clock the House adjourned till the next 
day, when they committed Mr. Palmer to the 
Tower * 

The remonstrance thus carried, was certainly 
put forward to stem the returning tide of loyalty, 
by men who felt that the king’s love of arbitrary 
dominion was much better proved than his since- 
rity in relinquishing it ;+ who were informed on all 
sides that Charles deplored the restrictions put upon 
him by the parliament, and was constantly making 
efforts or forming designs to shake off those restric- 
tions. The paper consisted of a long preamble, 
and 206 several clauses. From the lending of 
English shipping to the papist forces proceeding 
against the protestant Rochellers to' the rumoured 
popish plots of the day — from the imprisonment of 
Sir John Eliot to the late army plot — nothing was 
omitted that told against Charles and his govern- 
ment. All the calamities of the nation were traced 
to the existence of a coalition of papists, Arminian 
bishops and clergymen, evil counsellors and cour- 
tiers, who, for private ends and passions, would 
ruin the liberties of their country. The Commons 
recited all the remedies which they lmd recently 
applied to the multiplied evils and corruptions of 
sixteen ‘ years, strengthened by custom and autho- 
rity, and a concurrent interest of many powerful 
delinquents who were now to be brought to justice. 
Ship-money, coat and conduct money, all the mo- 
nopolies that they bad suppressed, all the illegal 
taxation which they had put an end to, figured on 
the list in striking relief. “ And,” they added, 
“ that which is more beneficial than all this is, that 
the root of these evils is taken away, which was the 
arbitrary power pretended to he in his majesty, of 
taxing the subject, of charging their estates with- 
out consent in parliament.” Then they proceeded 
to state another step that had been of great advan- 
tage — “ the removal of the living grievances the 
quelling of the actors of these mischiefs ; the jus- 
tice done upon the Earl of Strafford ; the flight of 
-the Lord Finch and Secretary Windebank ; the 
accusation and imprisonment of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; the impeachment ojf divers other 
bishops and judges ; their extorting of the new law 
that they should not be dissolved or adjourned with- 
out their own consent ; their suppressing for ever 
the star-chamber, the high commission, the presi- 
dency in the north, which were “ so many forges of 
misery, oppression, and violence, but now all hap- 
pily taken away their curbing the immoderate 
power of the privy council, and the exorbitant power 
of bishops ; their “ blasting,” by the votes of their 
House, the unholy canons, and the power of canon- 
making. “ Other things,” added the framers of 
this remarkable paper, “ of main importance for the 

• * But after a few flays, and some expenses extraordinary, upon 
his petition, lie was released, and took his place again iu the House 
as formerly.'* Wkitelock.— See also Rnshwort/i, 

f Hallara. 
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good of this kingdom, are in preparation.” And 
then they proceeded to denounce, with words of fire, 
(lie oppositions, obstructions, delays, and difficul- 
ties which they , had constantly encountered, and 
which still lay in their way — all the devices of that 
malignant party, which unhappily surrounded the 
throne, and cast suspicion and calumny on their 
best intentions. - And the remonstrance ended with 
prayers that his majesty would avoid papists, and 
favourers of papists, employing only such coun- 
sellors, ministers, and ambassadors as might enjoy 
the confidence of parliament, being sworn to ob- 
serve those laws which concerned the subject and 
his liberty, and to take no reward or pension from 
any foreign prince. 

Sir Ralph Hopcton presented this paper to the 
king at Hampton Court, on the evening of the 1st 
of December. Charles, at the reading of it, hesi- 
tated at the charges respecting a malignant party, 
and the design of altering religion, and said, 
“The devil take him, whosoever he he, that hath a 
design of that sort.” He also stopped at the read- 
ing of that part of the remonstrance which gave the 
Trmds of the rebels m Ireland to those who should 
suppress the rebellion, and said, “ We must not dis- 
pose of the hear skin till the bear he dead.” When 
the petition was read, Charles asked several* ques- 
tions, but Hopcton told him that lie had no power 
to speak to anv thing without the permission of the 
Commons. “ Doth t lie House intend to publish this 
declaration?” said Charles. Again llopeton said 
that lie could not answer. “ Well, then,” continued 
his majesty, “ I suppose you do not expect a pre- 
sent answei to so lung a petition : but this let me 
tell you, I have left Scotland well m peace; they 
are well satisfied with me, and I with them ; and, 
though I staid longer than 1 expected, I tlmik if I 
had not gone, you had not been so soon rid of the 
army.” 

On the following day he sent to the Commons 
his answer to the petition which accompanied the 
remonstrance. He told them that he thought their 
declaration or remonstrance unparliamentary , that 
lie could not at all understand what was meant by 
a wicked and malignant party ; that the bishops 
were entitled to tliei* votes in parliament by the 
laws of the kingdom, and that their inordinate 
power was sufficiently abridged by the taking away 
of the High Commission Court; that he would 
consider of a proposal for the calling of a national 
synod, to examine church-ceremonies, &e. ; that 
he was persuaded in his conscience that the Church 
of England professed the true religion, with more 
purity than any other ; that its government and 
discipline, were more beautified and free from 
superstition ; and that, as for the removing ol 
evil counsellors, they must name who they were, 
bringing a particular charge, and sufficient proofs, 
against them, and forbearing their general as- 
persions. On the same day lie went down to 
the House of Lords, and, the Commons being 
summoned, he told them significantly that he 
had left the Scottish nation “a most peaceable 
von. hi. 


and contented people ;” so that, although he had a 
little miscalculated the length of his absence, he 
had not failed i;i obtaining his end. “ Hut,” con- 
tinued he, “if I have deceived your expectations 
a little in the time of my return, I am assured that 
my expectation is as much, and more, deceived jn 
the condition wherein I hoped to have found 
business at my return ; for since that, before my 
going, I settled the liberties of my subjects, and 
gave the law's a free and orderly course, I expected 
to have found my people reaping the fruits of 
these benefits, by living in quietness and satisfac- 
tion of mind ; hut, instead of this, I find them 
disturbed with jealousies, frights, and alarms of 
dangerous designs and plots, in consequence of 
which guards have been set to defend both Houses. 
I say not this as in doubt that my subjects’ 
affections are io any way lessened to me in this 
time of my absence, for I cannot hut remember, to 
my great comfort, the joyful reception I had now 
at my entry into London, hut rather, as l hope, 
that my presence will easily disperse these feais; 
for 1 bung as perfect and true affections to my 
people as ever prince did, or as good subjects can 
jjo-sihly desne; and I am so far from repenting 
me of any act I have done in this session for the 
good of my people, that 1 protest, if it were to do 
again, I would do it, and will yet grant wlial else 
can he justly de&ned lor satisfaction in point of 
liberties, or in maintenance of the true religion 
tljait is here established.” He recommended 
Ireland to their attention, telling them that their 
preparations were going on but slowly ; and lie 
concluded his speech by assuring them again that 
he sought his people’s happiness. 

Two Scotch commissioners came up to concert 
measuies with the English parliament for the sup- 
pression of the Irish rebellion ; but they had many 
tales both to tell and to hear, which had no 
reference to that business. On the 8th of De- 
cember the Commons debated upon certain 
propositions about to he offered to his majesty by 
the Irish rebels, who, as a preliminary, asked for 
a. full loleiation of the Catholic religion ; and it 
was resolved, both by the Louis and Commons of 
England, that th'-y would never give consent to 
any toleration of the Popish religion in behind, 
or in uuy other ol his majesty’s dominions! 
This decision, no doubt, squared with tlu x popu- 
lar prejudices ; hut many of the members of 
the popular^ party gave their votes, not from 
bigotry, hut from policy. Dining the debate a 
great stir was caused by the report that a guard 
had been set near the parliament without their 
privity. Forthwith the Commons sent a serjeant- 
at-arms to bring the commander of that guard to 
their bar. The officer said that the sheriff had 
leceived a wiit to that) purpose, and that the 
soldiers had a warrant from the justices of the 
peace. The commons immediately resolved that 
this was a dangerous breach of the privilegi s of their 
House, and that the guards sliould he discharged. 
The generality of our ( popular historians take 
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no notice of these fears and jealousies — of these 
too open attempts of the king to place a force of 
Ids own round the Houses ; nor is sufficient weight 
allowed to the excitement and popular panic pro- 
duced by the Irish plot and massacre, frightful 
details of which were now every day brought to 
London. There can be no doubt that many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons really believed that 
plots were agitating against their liberties or lives; 
and as for the people, whose credulity was great, 
and whose means of inhumation as to what was 
passing were most scanty, they could swallow 
entire a story of a Catholic conspiracy to destroy 
the whole nation. Nor, putting aside these exag- 
gerations, can it be proved that the apprehensions 
of the Commons were wholly unfounded. The 
queen took no pains to conceal her lll-humoqr ; 
all the persons nearest to Charles were notoriously 
averse to the recent changes ; and their threaten- 
ing speeches were collected and lepeated. The 
“ incident” in Scotland also remained a mystery 
of alarming import. 

On the same day (the Sth of December) 
Charles put forth a proclamation commanding 
obedience to the laws established concerning 
religion, and forbidding the introduction of any 
rite or ceremony, other than those established 
by the laws and statutes * “ At this time,” 

says Whitelock, “this was held by many to 
be very seasonable, but divers were offended 
at it.” On the same day, also, he published 
another and an unusual proclamation, requiring 
all members to repair to the parliament by 
or before the 12tli of **, January next, to the end 
that the kingdom might fully enjoy the benefit 
and happiness intended it by his majesty by the 
summoning and continuing of this parliament. f 
Six days after (on the 14th of December) he again 
spoke to both Houses upon the business of Iieland. 
He again complained of the slowness of their pro- 
ceedings, and recommended dispatch. These 
delays had m part arisen out of the Commons’ 
jealousy of the royal prerogative of levying troops. 
Charles spoke directly to this point, and told them 
that he had taken notice of the hill for pressing of 
soldierH, now debating among the Lords ; and that 
in case the hill came to him in such a shape as not 
to infringe or diminish his prerogative, lie would 
puss it as they chose. “ And, further,” said he, 
“ seeing there is a dispute raised (I being little 
beholden to him whosoever at this time began it) 
concerning the hounds of this ancient and undoubted 
prerogative, to avoid farther debate at this time, I 
offer that the hill may pass w ith a salvo jure hotli 
for king and people, leaving such debates to a time 
that may better hear them. If this he not ac- 
cepted, the fault is not njnic that this hill pass not, 
hut theirs that refuse so fair an offer. ”| Parlia- 
ment took lire at this speech, and Lords and Com- 
mons instantly joined in a petition touching the 
privileges of parliament, the birthright and inlie- 

• Kymer. t Idem. 

J ItusliWQith.— Whitelock, 


ritance not only of themselves, hut of the whole 
kingdom. They declared, with all duty, that tile / 
king ought not to take notice of any matter in 
agitation and debate in either House, except by 
their information ; that he ought not to propose 
any condition, provision, or limitation to any hill 
in debate or preparation, nor express his consent 
or dissent, approbation or dislike, until the hill 
was presented to him in due course ; that he 
ought not to express his displeasure at any debate 
of parliament, they being the proper judges of 
their own errors and offences. They complained 
that his majesty had broken these privileges in Ins 
speech, particularly ill mentioning the hill of im- 
press, in offering a provisional clause before it 
was presented, and in expressing his displcasuie 
against such as moved a question concerning the 
same: and they desired to know the names of 
such persons as had seduced his majesty to that 
item, that they might he punished as his great 
council should advise.* The parliament at first 
resolved not to proceed with any business till they 
had a satisfactory answer to their petition; and, 
during their heat, hints were thrown out that the 
Iiish rebels weic actually favoured by some about 
the queen ; “and divers went yet higher.” 

On the very next day (the 15th of Doeembei) 
the motion for printing the remonstrance, which 
had been lost on the 22nd of November by a ma- 
jority of 23, was triumphantly carried by 135 to 
83. This striking paper, when distributed thumgli 
the country, w r us of more effect than an arms 
could have been. “ It was alleged hv many gen- 
tlemen,” says the comparatively mild and judi- 
cious historian of this parliament, “ that such n 
remonstrance might be of good use, and that the 
king, having perchance been ignorant in some 
degree how much evil had formerly been wrought, 
might by this remonstrance he not only brought 
to a knowledge of his past errors, hut to a salu- 
brious fear of offending again, by considering how 
public and manifest to the world the defaults 
of princes, in point of government, must needs 
appear. The other side were of opinion that this 
remonstrance, instead of greeting him for the 
future, would teacli him only to hate the makers 
of it as upbraiders of his crimes, and those that 
went about, to lessen or blemish (aid so the king 
seemed to relish it, as appeared in his answer 
limited) his reputation with the people. They 
held it fitter at such a time, when the king’s 
affections were dubious towards the parliament, to 
w'in him by the sweeter way of concealing Ins 
errors, than by publishing of them to hazard I he 
provocation of him, with whom it was not behove- 
ful to contest, unless they were in hope to change 

* '• Divers indifferent men,” Bays Whiteloeke, "wondered both at 
the king’s speech, which gave the cause of exception, and wan indeed 
notoriously ugainst the course and privilege of parliament, that his 
council should not inform him thereof ; and they also apprehended tin-’ 
petitiou to be somewhat too rough in thu expressions of it to then 
king; but the general fate of things drove on this way to increase 
the jealousies betwixt king nnd people.” Clnrendou says that 
St. John, now r attorney-general (and on a of the historian’s scum- 
ctowb), insidiously suggested Charles’# iuteileieuco, 
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his disposition for the future, or ascertained of 
tVcir own power, and resolved to make full use of 

itdl At this time began that fatal breach 

between king and parliament to appear visibly, 
and wax daily wider, never to he closed until the 
whole kingdom was, by sad degrees, brought into a 
niinous war. From henceforth no true confidence 
appeared between him and that high court ; every 
day almost contributed somewhat to the divisions; 
and declarations upon several reasons were pub- 
lished to the world, of which, though the language 
of the most part was* fairly couched and sweet- 
ened with frequent intermixtures of gracious ex- 
pressions from the king and affectionate profes- 
sions from the parliament, yet the substance was 
matter of expostulation ; and many intervening 
actions (which we shall endeavour to express 
particularly) did so far heighten them and sharpen 
by degrees the style, till those paper contestations 
became a fatal prologue to that bloody and unna- 
tural war which afterwards ensued.”* 

Charles, moody and discontented, withdrew to 
IJampton Court to prepan 4 an answer to the le- 
monslrance in the shape of a declaration. He 
chose this very moment of doubt and suspicion 
foi an attempt to get the Tower of London into 
his hands by changing the governor or lieutenant, 
(■poii the 20th of December a report was made to 
the vigilant Commons that his majesty intended 
to remove Sir William Balfour, the sturdy lieu- 
tenant, who had secured Strafford for them; and 
they ordered that Sir William should appear 
before them the very next day. Balfour attended, 
and was examined lunching the causes of his 
removal; after which the House fell into debate 
about a petition to he presented to his majesty for 
continuing him in his charge. But on the following 
day Sir YVilliam resigned the keys of the Tower 
to the king, who forthwith appointed Colonel 
Lunsford, who took the oaths, and entered upon 
the charge. The very day after this appointment 
the common councilmen and others of the city of 
London petitioned the House of Commons against 
it, representing this Colonel Lunsford as a man 
outlawed, most notorious for outrages, and there- 
fore lit for any desperate enterprise, f and remind- 
ing the House that they (the citizens) had lately 
been put into fear of some dangerous design from 
that citadel. ’’The Commons demanded a confer- 
ence with the Lords, and communicated to their 

May. 

t" 1. IJi'CJiuso th<' said Colonel Lunsford is a man ofn decayed and 
desperate lbrtmie, and so may be tempted to undertake uny ill do- 
M #N» and tlicy conceive it will be very piejudicml to the king and 
kingdom for him to be in that place in tins tune of lcars and jea- 
lousies, especially to tlio Mint, in this time of great occasions to um> 
monies, for it will diseotuage merchants and sti angers horn bunging 
"i then bullion into the Mint. 2. That the said Colonel Lunsford is 
i m.in ot a despot ate condition, he having beeu formerly censured i 
the Star Chamber, lor lying in wait and besetting Sir Thomas 
1’elhum, kuight, as lie came m hia couch upon a Sunday from church, 
and did dischiuge two pistols into the corn'll ; also, being challenged 
into tho Held by one Captain Duller, upon sorne'lnjiuy olleiod to lurn 
hy the said Colonel Lunsford, Colonel Lunsford letused to uiifcwei 
Inin, but sent him word lie would out Ins throat, uud would meet him 
with a pistol, and put out his other eye. 3. That they ure informed 
that Colunel Lunsiuul is not right in principles as to iciigiou, tor they 
understand that when he was a commander in the noith, in the king s 
urray, he did not go to church, though he was desired.' 4 


lordships the petition from tho chy, representing 
the unfitness of Lunsfoid for o place of such gioat. 
trust, and desiied their lordships to concur m a 
remonstrance, and in a prayer to the king to re- 
commend Sir John Conyers to he lieutenant, under 
the command of that honourable person the Find 
of Newport, who was constable of the Tower. The 
Lords declined doing anything, conceiving that 
the proposed interference would he an mtrench- 
inent on his majesty’s prerogative. Then the 
Commons passed the following vote : — “ Kesohed, 
nomine coni nidi coni e, that this House holds Colo- 
nel Lunsford unfit to he, or continue, lieutenant of 
the Tower, as being a person whom the Commons 
of England cannot confide in.” When this was 
done they sent to desire a second conference with 
the Peers upon the same subject. The managers 
of ,; this conference, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Pyni, Mr. 
Strode, Sir Edmond Montlbrt, Mr. Glynn, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Mr. Martin, and Sir John llob- 
liam, importuned their lordships to join in their 
petition lor removing Colonel Lunsford, alleging 
that they already found the evil consequence of 
his being lieutenant, inasmuch as merchants had 
already withdrawn their bullion out of the Mint, 
and strangers who had ships lately come in with 
great store of bullion foreborc to bring it to the 
Mint, because lie held the Tower ; and hy this 
means, they said, money would he scarce, which 
would he prejudicial and obstructive to the press- 
ing affairs of h eland. Still the Lords refused to 
join. Then the managers for the Commons told 
them that they had made a declaration and protest 
upon this refusal, and desired that the same might 
he entered on the journal of the, House of Peers, 
as it was already entered on their own journal. 
This paper being read in the Upper House, it was 
moved to adjourn the debate till Monday; and 
this was carried hy a majority ; but the Earls of 
Northumberland, Essex, Pembroke, Bedford, War- 
wick, Saye, Holland, and fourteen other peers, 
protested against the delay. That same evening, 
being Christmas eve, the Commons ordered, that 
Sir Thomas Barrington and Mr. Martin should 
that night repair to the Earl of Newport, constable 
of the Tower, and desire lnm, in the name of their 
house, to lodge and reside within the citadel, and 
take the custody and entire care of that place. 
The two members went, hut the Earl of Newport 
was not to he found. The second day after this, 

■ being Sunday, the 2f)(h of December, the lord 
mayor waited upon his majesty, to tell him that 
the* apprentices of London were contemplating a 
rising, to carry the Tower hy storm, unless he 
should he pleased to remove his new lieutenant. 
That same evening Charles took the keys from 
| Colonel Lunsford.* On the morrow Sir Thomas 

* On Ok* preceding Thursday number of young men bud pie- 
Bonted In tin* House oi Commons a volition, minimi' m tin- name of 
tin* H|i)»outices and others whoso times an* lately expned in and 
about the city of Loudon ; and this petition had been iced in tli 
House. The appieu tiros complained that tinde min delating, that 
they were '• nipped in the bud, when first entering into the amid, " 
the cause of which mischief they could attribute to none but the 
Papists and prelates, and that malignant party which adhered uiito- 
them; that they, the apprentices, by the lute ptot* station, stood so- 

2 l 2 
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Harrington reported to the Commons that the 
Earl of Ncwpoit had been with him on Sunday 
evening, to tell him that the hinghaddischarued him 
from the eonstahleship of the Tower. This earl, 
though very acceptable to the citizens, was odious to 
life, king, who, at this moment — this critical mo- 
ment- — had an altercation with him, which was re- 
ported to the House of Holds on the same Monday 
morning. It was stated that some of the Peers had 
been injured by false lcpmts and rumours at court ; 
and the 1 following story was told. During the 
king^s absence in Scotland somebody had informed 
the queen, that at a meeting at Kensington, whcie 
the Karl of Essex, the Karl of Newport, the Loid 
Save, the Loid Mandeville, the Loid Wharton, 
members of the House of Peeis, and the Kind 
Dungarvon, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, and Mr. Pym, members of the Commons, 
wane piesenl, there occurred a discourse about 
some plots against parliament, that were hatching 
in this count) v or in Scotland; and that the Kail 
of Newport said, “ If theie he such plots, yet we 
have his w ife and children,” — meaning thereby that 
the persons of the queen and her children should he 
seized. When the story was ended, the Karl of New - 
port stood up and gave the Louis this account: — 
that, upon hearing that such a icport had been pre- 
sented to the king, lie went with some other lords 
and waited upon her majesty, and assured her 
that never any such words had been spoken; that 
the queen then seemed to rest satisfied ; hut, upon 
Friday last, his majesty asked Ins lordslnp sud- 
denly whether he had heard of any debate at Ken- 
sington, about seizing upon the quern and hci 
children ; that he had denied the rumour again, 
and that thereupon his majesty had told him, that 
he was sorry for his lordship's memory. The 
House of Lords, upon tins information, applied to 
the Commons for a conference, that they might 
jointly proceed against these scandalous reports 
which concerned both Houses.* 

lcmnly ciicnunl in the presenc e of Almighty (tod, by all lawful moans | 
to defend his sacred majesty, the libel ties of pnilumcnt, and all hi 
majesty's subjects, against papists aud popish innovatois, such as 
ariidushops, bishops, uud then dependent* Tin* petition, w Inch 
could baldly bate been ibe pioduction of a London appienliee, 
alluded to the most barbarous and lulumnn ciuelties jieipetiated by 
the Papists in li eland, whence there arose anew spinig of leais and 
jealousies'as to what the issue of these things might be m England ; 
and it expressed a hope that Ins majesty would agiee with lus lionnui- 
uhle court of pai havnenl in piovulnig for Ihedangei.ui nanowlv look- 
ing into and HOiUinig the popish louls andotlm eminent aud dangci- 
ou8 papists tn all pints ol the kingdom, in fully executing the laws 
against priests and Jesuits, aud in utteily looting out ptelncy, so that 
the reformation might be piospeiously earned on, triide tloiuit.li, &c , 
&c — Rvshworth. 

* On the .'lOtli of Decembci Cluiles returned an answer to the peti- 
tion ol the Lords and Commons by the mouth of the Kail of linlii, m 
which he as good us called Newport a liai. The answer, as leeoidcd 
by Hushwoiih, was in these woids : My lords and gentlemen, it 
is true that l have heai d rumours of some proposition that should 
June been made at Kensington loi the sei/iug ot tho peisous ol my 
wile nnd ehildten; and in things of so high a natuie, it may be lit 
for any prince to inquire, even wheu* he hath no belief nm persua- 
sion of the tiling; ko 1 have naketfNewpoil some questions concern- 
ing llial business, but fai lrom thin, way of expressing a belie! of the 
thing; which Newpoit hath hud the boldness and cuiilidenoe to 
afTirm; winch 1 could cumIv make appeal, but that I think it U*- 
neatli me to contest with any particular person. Hut let tins suffice, 
that 1 assure you, J neither did nor dogneeieditto any such rumour. 
As for telling the name of him who informed me, I do stick to tlio 
answer which I gave to your last petition upon the like particular.” 
Tlie whole message gave great oflence. 


All this (hiv the Houses of Parliament w f ere sur- 
rounded by tumultous multitudes — for it wits m 
| yet publicly known that the king had removed Colo- 
nel Lunsford. The citizens that had petitioned 
against that officer collected at Westminster for an 
answer to that petition, and the London appren- 
tices were there also for an answer to their peti- 
tion. It was a Monday morning, and they 
made of it a most noisy St. Monday, crying out, 
“Beware of plots! No bishops ! no bishops!” 
Old Bishop Williams seems to have lost his 
| coolness and circumspection with increase of 
age. On his way to the House ot .Lords, 

with the Karl of Dover, observing a youth cry- 
ing out lustily against the bishops, he stepjicd 
from the carl, rushed into the crowd, and laid 
hands upon the stripling. Thereupon the citizens 
rescued the youth, and about a bundled of them 
coining up so hemmed in the lord bishop, that 
he could not stir; and then all of them with a 
loud voice, cried out “ No bishops !” The mob 
let old Williams go, apparently without injuring 
hnn; hut one David Hide, a reformado in the late 
army against the Scots, and now appointed to go 
upon some command into Ireland, began to hustle, 
and to say that lie would cut the throats of those 
round-headed dogs* that bawled against bishops. 
Nor did tins David Hide stop at threats, for he 
drew his sword, and called upon three or four 
others with Inin to second him ; but his comrades 
refused, and he was soon disarmed by the citizens 
and carried before the House of Commons, who 
hr st committed him, and afterwards cashieied 
him. On the same stormy Monday, Colonel 
Lunsford went, through Westminster Hull, with 
no fewer than thirty or forty friends at his hack. 
A fray ensued, the colonel drew his sword, and 
some hurt was done among the citizens and ap- 
prentices. Presently there came swarming dow n 
to Westminster some hundreds more of appren- 
tices and others, with swords, staves, and oilier 
weapons. The Lords sent out the gcntlcman- 

Itu'-livvorUi allvibules the origin of the term Roundhead to tin 
David Hide’ — “ Which passionate expiessioti,” says ha, "as liu* as I 
could ever learn, was the tirst miuting ol that teim ui (umpullatum 
of Hound heads, which afterwards grey ko gencril "s 

Ol.nendon says, with more pomposity, “ All this time tho king 
(who had been with great solemnity invited by the city of London, 
and desired to make his insolence nearer to them than Hampton 
Court) bus at Whitehall, wheie, besides lilt* uidmary letinuo and 
menial seivauts, many ofliceis of the late disbudded aimy, who soli- 
cited their remainder of pay from the two Houses, which was secured 
to them by act of parliament, mid expected some turthei employ- 
ment in the war with lielnud, upon observation and view of the lii- 
k bolencw of the tumults, and the danger that they might possibly 
bring to the couit, ollered iheni'-elves for a guaid to Ills majesty’s 
oeisui ; and vveie with mote formality and ceremony onteitamed by 
iiini, than, upon u just computation ol‘ all distempers, was by many 
conceived seasonable. And lrom these olheers, warm with indigna- 
tion at the msoleneies of that v lie rabble which every day passed by 
the conit, lirit, woids ol great contempt, and then, those words coin- 
motily finding a return of equal scorn, blows, were fastened upon 
some of die most piaginatical of the crew. This was looked upon 
by the House ol Oninious like a levying war by the king, and much 
pity expressed by them that the poor people should be so used, w ho 
caine to them with petitions {for some few of them had received some 
cuts and slashes that had drawn blood), and that made a great aigu- 
meiit lor leitiloieing their numbers. And from those contestations, 
the two terms of Roundhead and Cavalier mew to be received in dis- 
course, and were afterwards continued for the most succinct distinction 
of affections throughout the quarrel : they who were looked upon n«r ser- 
vants to the king being then called Cavaliers ; and the other of tho 
rabble contemned and despised under the name of Roundheads'*— Hist. 
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usher, to bid them depart in the king’s name. 
'‘The people said that they were willing to be gone, 
fmt durst not, because Colonel Lunsford and other 
swordsmen in Westminster Hall were lying in 
wait for them with their swords drawn, and because 
some of them that were going home through West- 
minster Ilall had been slashed and Avounded by 
those soldiers. With great difficulty the lord mayor 
and sheriffs appeased this tumult, w Inch caused the 
loss of some blood, and which was the prelude to the 
fiercer battles that soon followed between the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. In the evening the king, 
who had come to Whitehall, commanded some of 
the train bands of Westminster and Middlesex to 
guard the palace, and thenceforward one or two 
companies remained on duty both day and night. 
On Tuesday morning the citizens and apprentices 
flocked anew to Westminster. Some of them were 
detained in the abbey and examined before the 
Archbishop of York (our old friend Williams). 
Their fellow-apprentices would have set them at 
liberty, and threatened to pull down the organs; 
but the doors were secured against them, and some 
persons from the abbey leads endeavoured to beat 
them off with stones, whereby several of the citi- 
zens were hurt, and amongst the rest Sir Richard 
Wiseman, who, it was said, died of the injuries he 
there received. 

The thirteen bishops impeached for their share 
in the obnoxious canons and Laud’s last convoca- 
tion, had been admitted to bail, and, after a short 
time, to then* seats in the House of Lords. Now 
twelve of them dreAV up a protest and petition to 
the lung, stating, that they could not attend in 
their places in parliament, where they had a clear 
and indubitable right to vote, because they had 
several times been violently menaced, affronted, 
and assaulted by multitudes of people, and hail 
lately been chased away from the House of Lords, 
and put in danger of their lives — for all which they 
could find no redress or protection, though they 
had lodged several complaints in both Houses. 
“ Therefore,” continued the document, “ they (the 
bishops) do in all duty and humility protest before 
your Majesty and the peers against all laws, orders, 
votes, resolutions, add determinations, as in them- 
selves null and of none effect, which in their 
absence have already passed ; as likewise against 
all such as snail hereafter pass in the House of 
Lords, during the time of this their forced and 
violent absence from the said most honourable 
house; not denying hut, if their absenting them- 
selves were wilful and voluntary, that most honour- 
able House might proceed in all these premises, 
their absence or this their protestation notwith- 
standing.” To the surprise of most men, the first 
signature to this protest and petition was that of 
old Williams, who had been translated to the arch- 
bishopric of York a very few days before. The 
other eleven bishops that signed were Durham, 
Lichfield, Norwich, St. Asaph, Bath and Wells, 
Hereford, Oxford, Ely, Gloucester, Peterborough, 
and LlandafF. If the Lords had acquiesced in 


the views of the petitioners, the Long Parliament 
might have been ended uow r , in so far at least as 
the Upper House was concerned, and the slur of 
illegality might have been cast upon all the acts 
that had been passed during the last year in the 
frequent absence of the Lords spiritual. The, 
move on the part of the Court was a hold one ; 
but the revolution was now in progress, and, 
without even offering to provide for the bishops’ 
safety, so that they might come to their House, 
or be accused of staying away wilfully and volun- 
tarily, the Lords desired a conference with the 
Commons, and denounced the petition and pro- 
test as highly criminal and subversive of the fun- 
damental privileges and the very being of par- 
liament. We have seen what was the affection 
of the Commons towards bishops : they instantly 
re-echoed the charge, accused these twelve bishops 
of high treason, and sent Mr. Glynn to the lmr 
of the Lords, to charge the prelates in the 
name of the House of Commons, and all the 
Commons of England, and to desire that they 
might he forthwith sequestered from parliament 
and put into safe custody. As soon as Mr. Glynn 
had delivered this message at the bar, “ the Lords 
sent the black rod instantly to find out these 
bishops and apprehend them; and by eight o’clock 
at night they were all taken, and brought upon 
their knees to the bar, and ten of them committed 
to the Tower ; and two (in regard of their age, and 
indeed of the worthy parts of one of them, the 
learned Bishop of Durham) \\iere committed to the 
black rod.”* Thus ten more prelates Avere sent 
to join Laud in his captivity — twelve votes were 
lost to the couit party in the House of I amis. 

On the last day of this eventful year the 
Commons sent Mr. Dcnzil llollis to the king, 
with what they called an Address to his majesty, 
praying for a guard, and an answer without 
delay. Hollis told the king, by word of mouth, 
that the House of Commons were faithful and 
loyal subjects, ready to spend the last drop of 
their blood for Ins majesty, but that they had great 
apprehensions and just fears of mischievous designs 
to ruin and destroy them ; that there lmd been 
several attempts made heretofore to bring destruc- 
tion upon their whole body at once, and threats 
and menaces used against particular persons ; that 
there avhs a malignant party daily gathering 
strength and confidence, and now come to such 
height as to imbrue their hands in blood in the 
face and at the very doors of the parliament ; and 
that the same party at his majesty’s own gates 
had given out insolent and menacing speeches 
against the parliament itself. And in the end 
Hollis informed him, that it was the humble de- 
sire of the Commons to have a guard to protect 
them out of the city, and commanded by the Earl 
of Essex, Chamberlain of his majesty’s household, 
and of equal fidelity to his majesty and the Com- 
monwealth. Charles desired to have this message 
in writing; the paper was sent to him accordingly, 

• Rushworth. 
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and lie replied to it, not without delay, as the Com- 
mons had requested, or enjoined, but three days 
after. In the interval the Commons had ordered 
that halberts should be provided and brought into 
the House for their own better security. The 
halberts were brought in accordingly, and Rush- 
worth informs us that they stood in the House 
for a considerable time afterwards. Then under- 
standing that the Lords would not sit on the mor- 
row, which was New Year’s Day, they adjourned 
till Monday, the 3rd of Jauuary, resolving, how- 
ever, tjiat they should meet on the morrow, in a 
grand committee at Guildhall, leaving another 
committee at Westminster, to receive his Majesty’s 
answer to their petition, if it should come in the 
mean time. 


On the 3rd of January the Commons, meeting 
in their usual place, received the king’s tardy and 
unsatisfactory answer to their petition for a guard. 
Charles expressed, his great grief of heart at find- 
ing, after a whole year’s sitting of this parliament, 
wherein so much had been obtained for the hap- 
piness and security of subjects, that there should be 
such jealousies, distrusts, and fears; he protested 
his ignorance of the grounds of their apprehension, 
vowing before Almighty God, that if he had any 
knowledge of the least design of violence against 
the Commons, either formerly or at this time, lie 
would pursue the plotters to condign punish- 
ment. And he continues, “ We know the duty of 
that place where God hath set us, the protection 
we owe to all our loyal subjects, and most par- 
ticularly to you, called to our service by our writs : 
ami we do engage unto you solemnly the word of 
a king, that the security of all and every one of 
you from violence is, and shall ever he, as much 
our care as the preservation of us and our children ; 
and if this general assurance shall not suffice to 
remove your apprehensions, we will command 
such a guard to wait upon you as will be re- 
sponsible for you to Him, who hath charged us 
with the safety and protection of our subjects.” 
A guard of the king’s appointing was precisely 
the thing that the Commons did not want. While 
they were debatiug upon the message they re- 
ceived a communication from the Louis, the effect 
of which was galvanic. That morning Herbert, 
the king’s attorney, was admitted into the House 


of Lords at the request of the lord keeper, and, 
approaching the clerks’ table (not the bar ), | 
Herbert said that the king had commanded him 
to tell their lordships that divers great and trea- 
sonable designs and practices, against him and the 
state, had come to his majesty’s knowledge. “ For 
which,” continued Herbert, “ his majesty hath 
given me command, in his name, to accuse, and I 
do accuse, by delivering unto your lordships these 

# Rushworth. This establishing n committee in the city before 
the king’s violent net of attempting to seue the live members has 
been generally overlooked. 


t The attorney anil solicitor-general are legally consulted to be 
attendants upon the House of Lords, aud have, as well as the judges, 
their regular writs of summons issued out at the beginning of every 
parliament, ad tractandwn e( conxiliun t impendenduin, though not ad 
consentiandum, with their lordship#.— Blackslone, Com. i. 168. 


articles in writing, which I received of his ma- 
jesty,' the six persons therein named of high 
treason, the heads of which treason are contained 
in the said articles, which I desire may be read.” 
The Lords took the articles, and commanded the 
reading of them. They were entitled “Articles 
of high treason, and other high misdemeanours, 
against the Lord lvimbolton, Mr. Denzil Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Hazlcrig, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John 
Hampden, and Mr. William Strode.” These 
memorable charges were presented in the follow- 
ing words : — a 1st. That they have traitorously en- 
deavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and 
government of the kingdom of England, to deprive 
the king of his royal power, and to place in 
subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power over 
the lives, liberties, and estates of his majesty’s 
liege people; 2nd. That they have traitorously 
endeavoured, by many foul aspersions upon his 
majesty and his government, to alienate the 
affections of his people, and to make his majesty 
odious unto,, them; 3rd. That they have endea- 
voured to draw his majesty’s late army to dis- 
obedience to his majesty’s command, and to side 
with them in their traitorous designs ; 4th. That 
they have traitorously invited and encouraged a 
foreign power to invade his majesty’s kingdom of 
England ; 5th. That they have traitorously en- 
deavoured to subvert the rights and the very being 
of parliaments; Oth. That, for the completing 
of their traitorous designs, they have endeavoured, 
so far as in them lay, by force and terror, to com- 
pel the parliament to join with them in their 
traitorous designs, and to that end have actually 
raised and countenanced tumults against the king 
and parliament ; 7th. And that they have traitor- 
ously conspired to levy, and actually have levied, 
war against the king.” Lord Kimbolton, who 
was in his seat, stood up, and expressed his 
readiness to meet the charge, offering to obey 
whatever the House should order; but praying 
that, as he had a public accusation, so might he 
have a public clearing. None of the courtiers had 
courage to move his arrest as a traitor. The Lords 
wavered, stood still, and then appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of the loftl-steward, and the 
Earls of Essex, Bath, Southampton, Warwick, 
Bristol, and Holland, to consider precedents and 
records touching the regularity of this accusation, 
and to discover whether such an accusation might 
be brought by the king’s attorney into their house 
against a peer, &c. Thus they avoided committing 
themselves, gained time, and no doubt made sure 
that the Commons, whom they warned by mes- 
sage, would take the affair upon themselves.* And 
nearly at the same moment that their message was 
delivered in the Lower House, information was 
also carried thither that several officers were seal 

* Rushworth.— Part. Hist.— Clarendon says “ The House ofl’oers 
was somewhat appal led at this ulm urn, bm took time tueon&idoi of 
It till the next day, that they might see bow their masters, the Com- 
mons, would behave themselves ; the Lord Kimbolton being present 
iu the House, and making great professions of his innocence ; mid no 
lord being so ;hurdy to press for his commitment on the behalf of 
the king.’' 
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ing up the doors, trunks, and papers of Hampden, 
Pvm, and the oilier accused members. Upon 
which the Commons instantly voted “ That if any 
person whatsoever shall come to the lodgings of 
any member of this House, and offer to seal the 
trunks, doors, or papers of any of them, or seize 
upon their persons, such member shall require 
the aid of the constable to keep such persons in 
safe custody till this House do give further order ; 
and that if any person whatsoever shall offer to 
arrest or detain the person of any member without 
first acquainting this House, it as lawful for such 
member, or any person, to assist him, and to stand 
upon his or their guard of defence, and to make a 
resistance, according to the protestation taken to 
defend the privileges of parliament.”* They also 
ordered that the serjeant-at-arms attending their 
House should proceed and break open the seals 
set upon the doors, papers, &c. of Mr. Hampden 
and the rest; and that the speaker should sign a 
warrant for the apprehension of those who had 
done the deed. The House then desired an im- 
mediate conference with the Lords; but, before 
they could receive an answer, they were told that a 
serjeimt-at- arms was at their door, with a message 
to deliver fiom his majesty to their speaker. 
Forthwith they called in the said serjeant to the 
bar, making him, however, leave his mace behind 
him. “ I Jim commanded by the king’s majesty, 
my master,” said the serjeant, “upon my al- 
legiance, to come and repair to the House of 
Commons, where Mr. Speaker is, and there to 
require of Mr. Speaker five gentlemen, members 
of the House of Commons ; and those gentlemen 
being delivered, I am commanded to arrest them, 
in his majesty’s name, of high treason : their 
names fire Denzil Hollis, Arthur Ilazlcrig, John 
Pjm, John Ilampden, and William Strode.” When 
he had delivered this message the House com- 
manded him to withdraw, and sent Lord Falkland, 
and three other members, to acquaint his majesty 
that the matter was of great consequence, and that 
the House of Commons would take it into their 
serious consideration, holding the members ready 
to answe r any legal charge made against them. 

All this was on the 3rd of January. “ The next 
day after that the king had answered the petition 
of the House (about the guard), being’ the 4t.h of 
January, 1642,” says May, “ he gave, unhappily, 
a just occasion for all men to think that their fears 
and jealousies were not causeless.” He spent, the 
preceding evening in making preparations. Arms 
were removed from the Tower to Whitehall, where 
a table was spread in the palace for a band of iash 
young men, who were ready to proceed to ex- 
tremities for the re-establishment of royalty in its 
pristine state. Charles had determined to charge 
the five members with private meetings and trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Scots (a case met 
and provided for by the amnesty which had been 
procured both in Scotland and England), and with 
countenancing the late tumults from the City of Lon- 

• Whitelock, 


don ; and now he resolved to go in person to seize 
the five members of the House of Commons. It is 
not very clearly stated what led him to adopt this 
desperate design : according to one account he was 
urged on by the violence of his wife, who said to 
him, “ Go, you coward, and pull those rogues^out 
by the ears, or never sec me more ;” according to 
others, he apprehended that the Commons, if not 
stopped, would impeach the queen. On the morn- 
ing of the 4th the five accused members attended 
in their places, as they had been ordered. Low! 
Falkland stated, that he was desired to inform the 
House that the seijeant-at-arms had done nothing 
the preceding day but wliat lie had it in command 
to do. Then Hampden rose, and powerfully re- 
pelled the vague accusations which had been brought 
against them by the king. If to be resolute in 
the defence of parliament, the liberties of the sub- 
ject, the reformed religion, was to be a traitor, then 
he acknowledged he might be guilty of treason, 
but not otherwise. Ilazlcrig followed Hampden : 
he maintained that one of the worst kinds of trea- 
son, or of attempts to subvert the fundamental 
laws, was that which should he aimed against the pri- 
vileges of parliament; that his acts, and those of the 
gentlemen with him, particularly with reference to 
Scotland, had been in accordance with votes and 
resolutions of that House ; and that the charge 
of promoting tumults and insurrection was utterly 
groundless. The House being informed that it 
was Sir William Fleming and Sir William Killi- 
grew, with others, who had scaled up the studies 
and ifapcis of the five members, ordered that they 
should be forthwith apprehended, and kept in the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms till further notice. 
They also voted that a conference should be de- 
sired with the Lords, to acquaint them of a 
scandalous paper, published, with articles of high 
treason, against their five members, and the Lord 
Ivimbolton, a peer *, and, forasmuch as the paper 
was against both Houses, to desire their lordships 
that right might be done, and inquiries instituted 
as to the authors and publishers, in order that they 
might receive condign punishment, and that the 
commonwealth might be secured against such 
persons. The House rose at the usual dinner-hour, 
but met again immediately after. They had 
scarcely taken their seats when intelligence was 
brought by Captain Langrish, who had passed the 
party in the streets, that the king was advancing 
towards Westminster Ilall, guarded by his gentle- 
men-pensioners, and followed by some hundreds 
of courtiers, officers, and soldiers of fortune, most 
of them armed with swoids and pistols. The 
House was bound by its recent and solemn pro- 
testation to protect its privileges and the persons 
of its members : therc^ were halberts, and pro- 
bably other arms at band ; but could they deiend 
their members against this array, led on by the 
king in person \ Would it be wise, on any grounds, 
to make the sacred inclosures of pai Lament a 
scene of war and bloodshed ? They ordered the five 
members to withdraw j '* to the end,” says Ku&h- 
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worth, “ to avoid combustion in the House, if the 
said soldiers should use violence to pull any of 
them out.** Four of the members yielded ready 
obedience to this prudent order, but Mr. Strode 
insisted upon staying and facing the king, and 
was obstinate till his old friend Sir Walter Earle 
pulled him out by force, the king being at lliat 
time entering into New Palace Yard, and almost 
at the door of the House. As Charles passed 
through Westminster Hall to the entrance of the 
Mouse of Commons, the officers, reformados, &c. 
that attended him made a lane on both sides 
the Hall, reaching to the door of the Commons, 
lie knocked hastily, and the door was opened to 
him. Leaving his armed hand at the door and in 
the Hull, he entered the House, with his nephew 
Charles, the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, at his 
side. He glanced his eyes towards the place 
where Pym usually sat, and then walked direedy 
to the chair, saying, “By your leave, Mr. Speaker, 

I must borrow your chair a little.** Lenthall, 
the Speaker, dropped upon his knee, and Charles 
took his scat ; the mace was removed ; the w r hole 
House stood up uncovered. Charles cast search- 
ing glances among them, but lie could nowliere 
see any of tlu: live members. He then sat down 
and addressed them with much agitation : — “Gen- 
tlemen,” said lie, “ I jtkm sorry for this occasion 
of coming unto you : yesterday I sent a serjeant- 
at-arms upon a very important occasion, to appre- 
hend some that upon my commandment were 
accused of high treason, whereunto 1 did expect 
obedience, and not a message ; and I must declare 
unto you here, that, albeit no king that ever was in 
England shall he more careful of your privileges, 
to maintain them to the utmost of his power, than 
I shall be ; yet you must know, that in cases of 
treason no person hath a privilqg^; and therefore 
I am come to know if any of those persons that I 
have accused, ffir no slight crime, hut for treason, 
are here. I cannot expect that this House can be 
in the right way that 1 do heartily wish it, there- 
fore I am come to tell you, that 1 must haye them 
wheresoever I find them.*’ Then he again looked 
round the House, and said to the speaker, now 
standing below the chair, “ Are any of those per- 
sons in the House ? l)o you see any of them ? 
Where are they ?” Lentliall fell on bis knees, 
and told his majesty, that he had neither eyes 
to see, nor tongue to speak in t^at place, but as 
the House was pleased to direct ^him.- Then 
again casting his eyes round about the House, 
Charles said, “ Well, since I see all the birds are 
flown, I do expect from you, that you do send 
them to me, as soon as they return hither. But 
I assure you, on the word of a king, I never did 
intend any force, but shall proceed against them 
in a legal and fair way, ffor I never meant any 
other. And now, since I sec I cannot do wdiat I 
came for, I think this no unfit occasion to repeat 
what I have said formerly ; — that whatsoever I have 
done in favour, and to the good of my subjects, I 
do mean to maintain it. I will trouble you no 
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more, but tell you I do expect, as soon as they 
come to the House, you will send them to me p 
otherwise I must take my own course to find them.” 
With these words the disappftinted king rose, 
and retired amidst loud cries of “ Privilege ! 
Privilege 1” — and the House instantly adjourned. 
“ This action of the king,” says Whitelock, “ filled 
the discourses of all people ; and it was much 
wondered at by many sober men, and judged ex- 
tremely to his prejudice, and to the advantage of 
thpse thaj; were disaffected to him. The notorious 
breach df the jmyitege of the House of Commons 
hv that action could not hut he foreseen by anv 
who had knowledge-of parliament affairs : and to 
advisethe k4ng |o such a sudden and intemperate 
act, so justly liable to exception, and without any 
probability of service to himself, was held very 
strange.*.. ..None could make a satisfactory apo- 
logy lor it, and the king himself afterwards ac- 
knowledged his too much passion in it. .... It was 
believed that if the king had found them there, 
and called in bis guards to have, seized them, tlu* 
members of the House would have endeavoured 
the defence of them, which might have proved a 
very unhappy and sad business: and so it did, 
notwithstanding that was prevented ; this sudden 
action being the first visible and apparent ground 
of all our following miseries.” 

In the mean while the five members were safe 
in the heart of the City of London, where a com- 
mittee of parliament was appointed to meet during 
the recess. “The same evening his majesty sent 
James Maxwell, the usher of the House of Peers, 
to the House of Commons, to require Mr. Rush- 
worth, the clerk-assistant, whom his majesty had 
observed 16 take his speech in [characters at the 
table in the House, to Come to his majesty ; and, 
wlien ^axwell brought him to the king, his ma- 
jesty coh.vqnuidcd him- to give him a copy of bis 
speech in the Jdouse : Mr. Rushworth humbly 
besought his majesty (hoping for an excuse) to 
call to rtlind how Mr. Francis Nevil, a Yorkshire 
member of the House of Commons, was committed 
to the lower but for telling his majesty what words 
were spoken in the House by Mr. Henry Bcllasis, 
son to the Lord Falconbridge* 1 . to which his majesty 
Smartly replied, 4 1 do not afek you to tell me what, 
was said by any member of the House, hut what I 
said myself.’ Whereupon he readily gave obe- 
dience to his majesty’s command; and in his ma- 
jesty’s presence, in the room called the Jewel 
'House, he transcribed his majesty’s speech out of 
his characters, his majesty staying in the room all 

• Whilolock adds,— "The five members received a gpcict notice 
from a great court lady, their friend, who overheard some discourse 
of this intended action, and gave timely notice to those gentlemen, 
whereby they got out of the House just before -the king came.’’ 
Warwick says that *' ChurWs going to the Lower House was be- 
trayed by that busy saleswoman, the Countess of Carlisle, who had 
now changed her gallant IVora Strafford to Mr. Pym, and was become 
such a she-saint that she frequented their sermons and took notes ; 
and bo he (the king) lost the opportunity of seizing their persons.’* 
But the French ambassador, Montreml, says that he was the first to 
warn the members of their danger. It appears, however, that the 
warning was ically given by Captain Langrish } and we know from 
Uushworth, who was in the House at the time, that the five members 
did not quit (heir seats till the king and his aimed followers were 
close to the House. 
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the while ; and then and there presentedthe same 
fl) the king, which his majetsty was pleased to 
command to be sent speedily to the press '; and 
the next morning it came forth in print.”* That 
nighiihc city was a gayer place than the court. 
Eart^mi the following morning the Commons, safe 
in “that tnighty heart,” sent Mr. Fiennes with a 
message to the Lords, to give them notice of 
“ the king’s coming yesterday,” and to repeat 
their desires that their lordships would join >vith 
them in a petition for a guard to secure them, and 
also to let them know that they were fitting at 
Guildhall, and had appointed the committee for 
the pressing Irish affairs to meet there. The Com- 
mons then appointed that a permapenMJomJnittee 
should sit at Guildhall, in the City of London, 
with power to consider and resolve of al| things 
that might concern the good and safety of the 
city ; and thereupon adjourned till Tuesday, the 
11th of January, at one in the afternoon. In 
the mean time Charles had sent orders to stop the 
sea-ports, as if the five members could be scared 
into a flight. It is said that the Lord Digby offered 
to go into the city with Colonel Lunsford and his 
band, and there seize them alive or dead, and that 
the king rejected this perilous advice. On the 
morning, after a night of painful doubt and debate, 
Charles set off to the city in person, with his usual 
attendants, but without any reformados or bra- 
voes. On his way he was saluted with cries 
of “ Privileges of parliament ! Privileges of par- 
liament!” and one Henry Walker, an ironmonger 
and pamphlet- writer, threw into his majesty’s 
coach a paper, whereon was written, “ To your 
tents, O Israel. ”+ The common council had 
assembled at Guildhall, and they met the king as 
he went up to that building almost alone. Con- 
cealing his ill-humour, and his irritation against 
the citizens, he thus addressed them : “ Gentlemen, 
I am come to demand such persons as h have 
already accused of high treason, and do believe are 
shrouded in the city. I hope no good man will 
keep them from me; their offences are treasons 
and misdemeanors of a high nature. I desire your 
loving assistance herein, that they may be brought 
to a legal trial. Aud whereas there are divers sus- 
picions raised that I am a favourer of the popish 
religion, I do profess in the name of a king, that 
I did, and evdl will, and that to the utmost of my 
power, be a prosecutor of all such as shall any 
ways oppose the laws and statutes of this kingdom, 
either Papists or separatists ; and not only so, but 
I will maintain and defend that true Protestant 
religion which my father did profess, and I will con- 
tinue in it during life.”f This conciliator speech 
produced little or no effect ; Charles did not get 
the five members, but he got a very good dinner 
at the house of one of the sheriffs, and after dinner 
returned to Whitehall without interruption * or 
tumult. 

• Rushworth. 

+ hash worth. The pamphleteer *&« committed, and afterwards 
proceeded against at the seiiioni. 

| Rush worth, 
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The Lords, on receiving the Commons’ mes- 
sage, had also adjourned to the 11th of January. 
The permanent committee, which sat sometimes 
at Guildhall, sometimes at Grocers* Hall, pro- 
ceeded actively in drawing up a declaration touch- 
ing his majesty’s intrusive visit to their Housj ; 
and this occupied them till the 9th of January, 
many witnesses being examined to prove the 
words, actions, and gestures of that array of men 
who had followed his majesty and stood near the 
door of the House of Commons. Papers and 
records were also sent for. It was reported to 
thejn, that on the 4th of January, the lieutenant of 
the Tower had permitted one hundred stand of 
arms, two barrels of powder, and? match and shot 
proportionate, to go out of the Tower to White- 
hall ; and the committee, upon examination, found 
this report to be true. The common council, 
who went hand in hand with the committee, drew 
up a petition to the king, representing the great 
dangers, fears, and distractions of the city, by 
reason of the prevailing progress of the bloody 
rebels in Ireland ; the dangerous putting out of 
persons of honour and trust from being constable 
and lieutenant of the Tower; the fortifying of 
Whitehall ; the wounding of unarmed citizens in 
I Westminster Hall; the strange visit paid to the 
House of Commons by his%iajesty, attended with 
a great multitude of armed men ; and the effect 
these fears produced upon the trade of the city 
and kingdom, &e. ; and in the end, the petitioners 
prayed, his sacred majesty to put the Tower into 
the hands of persons of trust ; to remove from about 
Whitehall and Westminster all doubtful and un- 
known persons ; to appoint a known and approved 
guard for his own Bafety, and for the safety of par- 
liament ; to give up his intention of arresting the 
Lord Kimboltorf and the five members, and not 
to proceed against* them otherwise than according 
to the privileges of parliament. Charles, in his 
answer to this petition, justified his late proceed- 
ings, and declared that, as for the accused gentle- 
men, he ever intended to proceed against them 
with all justice and favour, according to the laws 
and statutes of the realm. At the same time he 
published a proclamation, charging the Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five members with higH treason, 
and commanding the magistrates to apprehend 
them, and carry them to the Tower. Forthwith 
many mariners and seamen went to the committee 
with a petition signed by a thousand hands, tender- 
ing their services and offering to escort the com- 
mittee by water to Westminster on the appointed 
day. The committee accepted their offer, and 
ordered them to provide such artillery as was ne- 
cessary, Mid to take care that all great guns and 
muskets in their vessels should be cleared before- 
hand, to the end that tffcrc might be no shooting 
that day , except in*case of great necessity. When 
the sailors were gijne, the London apprentices 
flocked in great numbers to the committee, and 
offered their services as guards for the journey 
from the city back to Westminster^ Serjeant 
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Wild gave the apprentices thanks for their affec- 
tion and willingness to serve the parliament, hut 
told them that they were already provided with a 
sufficient guard. At this critical moment a ship 
from Berwick, with arms and ammunition, arrived 
of| the Tower. The committee instantly com- 
manded her to fall down the river out of the reach 
of the Tower guns, and at the same time ordered 
the captain to call in the assistance of sailors and 
others, if any one should offer to take arms or 
ammunition out of her. On Saturday there was a 
rumour that the king intended paying the com- 
mittee a visit in person. Thereupon they ordered 
the captains of the city train-bands that now 
attended them as a guard, to take especial care 
that his majesty and the nobility should have way 
made for them to come in, and all duty and respect 
shown to them. But the captains were also 
ordered not to suffer any other sorts of persons to 
come in. On the Monday following the committee 
declared that the proclamation of treason was a 
great scandal to his majesty and his government, — 
a seditious act, manifestly tending to the subversion 
of the peace of the kingdom, and to the injury and 
dishonour of the accused members, against whom 
there was no legal charge or accusation whatever. 
And they further added, u that the privileges of 
parliament and the liberty of the subject, so violated 
and broken, cannot be fully and sufficiently vindi- 
cated, unless bis majesty will be graciously pleased 
to discover the names of those persons who ad- 
vised his majesty to the sealing of the chambers 
and Btudies of the said members, to send a serjeant- 
at-arms to the House of Commons to demand the 
said members, to issue several warrants under his 
majesty’s own hand to apprehend the said mem- 
bers, his majesty’s coming thither in his own royal 
person, the publishing of the said articles and 
printed papers in the frame of a proclamation, 
against the said members (in such manner as is 
before declared) ; to the end such persons may re- 
ceive condign punishment.”* 

On the afternoon of the same day, Charles, 
with the queen, his children, and the whole court, 
left Whitehall aud went to Hampton Court. He 
never entered London again until he came as a 
helpless prisoner, whose destinies were in the iron 
hand of Oliver Cromwell. On the morrow after- 
noon the committee, together with the Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five accused members, took water 
at the Three Cranes, attended by thirty or forty 
long boats, with guns and flags, and by a vast 
number of citizens and seamen in other boats and 
barges ; and thus they proceeded triumphantly to 
their ohl.port at Westminster, some of the train- 
bands marching at the same time by land, to be a 
guard to the two Houses of Parliament. The next 
day they received a verj humble message from 
Hampton Court : “ His majesty, taking notice 
that some conceive it disputable whether his pro- 
ceedings against the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, Mr. Pym, Mr- Hampden, 

• Rash worth. 


and Mr. Strode, be legal and agreeable to the pri-, 
vilegea of parliament, and being very desirous t aJ 
give satisfaction to all men in all matters that 
may seem to have relation to privilege, is pleased 
to waive his former proceedings ; and all Jpjbtg 
by this means being settled, when the miWs of 
men are composed, his majesty will proceed there- 
upon in an unquestionable way, and assures his 
parliament that upon all occasions he will be as 
careful of their privileges as of his life or his 
crown.” On the same day, “ divers knights, gen- 
tlemen, and freeholders of the county of Bucks, to 
the number of about ‘four thousand, as they were 
computed, came to London, riding every one with 
a printed copy of the protestation lately taken in 
his hat.”* These countrymen of Hampden pre- 
sented a petition, not to the House of Commons, 
but to the House of Peers, praying them to co- 
operate with the Lower House in perfecting the 
great work of reformation, in bringing to exem- 
plary punishment wicked counsellors, evil plotters 
and delinquents, in relieving Ireland, in fortifying 
the privileges of parliament against all future 
attempts, &c. At the same time, these Bucking- 
hamshire petitioners, who received the thanks of 
both Houses, acquainted the Commons that they 
had another petition which they wished to present 
to his majesty on behalf of their loyal countryman, 
neighbour, and member, Mr. John Hampden, m 
whom they had ever found good cause to confide. 
They asked the Commons which would be the best 
way of delivering this petition ; and the Commons 
selected six or eight of their members to wait upon 
his majesty with it. These members accordingly 
went to Hampton Court; but Charles was not 
there, having gone on to Windsor Castle. The 
members followed him to Windsor, and presented 
the paper, which told him that the malice which 
Hampden’s zeal for his majesty’s service and the 
service of the state had excited in the enemies of 
king, church, and commonwealth, had occasioned 
this foul accusation of their friend. Charles instantly 
repeated his determination of waiving the accusa- 
tion. And yet this was not done very clearly 
or very graciously. On the following day he 
sent another message to the«two Houses, assuring 
them that he had never the least intention of vio- 
lating the least privilege of parliament, &c. But 
notwithstanding these assurances, ihe House of 
Commons proceeded against Herbert, the attorney- 
general, who had presented the articles of impeach- 
ment against Lord Kimbolton and the five members. 
At their instigation Herbert was examined before 
tlifdL or( l s > where he pleaded in excuse the duty of 
oBMience which he owed to hie master, and pro- 
fessed his ignorance of the grounds of the charge of 
high treason . On the morrow, the 1 5th of J anuary, 
it was resolved by the Commons that Herbert had 
violated the privileges of parliament in preferring 
the articles of accusation; and that a charge 
should be sent up to the Lords against him, to 
have satisfaction for this great scandal and injury, 

* Rush* or th. 
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unless he could prove the said articles within six 
tlays. The charge was a regular impeachment 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. Herbert put 
in an answer, solemnly averring that he had no 
hand in contriving the articles against the pi em- 
bers ; that he was so far from any malice, false- 
hood, or scandal in the advising and contriving of 
the same, or any of them, that he never knew or 
heard of them until he received them from his 
majesty’s hands ready ingrossed on paper. He 
referred to a letter written by the king to Lord 
Littleton, wherein his majesty took the whole of 
the unfortunate transaction upon himself. But 
these excuses were not admitted, and, after many 
months, the House of Lords declared — “ 1. That 
Sir Edward Herbert, his majesty’s attorney-gene- 
ral, is, by sentence of this House, disabled, and 
made incapable of being a member, assistant, or 
pleader, in either House of Parliament, and of all 
offices saving that of attorney-general, which he 
now holds. 2. That Mr. Attorney-General shall 
be forthwith committed to the prison of the Fleet 
during the pleasure of this House.”* 

On the 12th of January, the day after Charles’s 
departure from Whitehall, information was brought 
to the House of Commons, that the Lord Digby 
and Colonel Lunsford, with other disbanded 
officers and reformados, were gathering some 
troops of horse at Kingston-upon-Thames, and ap- 
pearing in arms there in a disorderly manner, and, 
moreover, that there were two cart-loads of ammu- 
nition going to them. The alarm was the greater, 
because the magazine of arms for that part of 
Surrey was at Kingston. The Lords and Com- 
mons ordered the sheriffs and justices of peace to 
suppress the gathering with the train-hands, and 
secure the magazine. The like orders were soon 
sent into every part of the kingdom ; and nearly 
everywhere they were readily obeyed. Lord Digby 
escaped and fled beyond sea; Colonel Lunsford 
was taken and safely lodged in the Tower. The 
parliament sent for Sir John Byron, the new 
lieutenant of the Tower, to question him concern- 
ing his sending arms to Whitehall ; hut he refused 
to attend, telling the messenger that he had an 
order from the king ^iot to stir out of the Tower, 
and giving him a copy of a royal warrant, which 
was to that purpose. He was then sent for again, 
and ordered to come at his peril. Byron now 
attended, gave an account to the Lords of what 
arms and ammunition he had sent, and afterwards 
he gave the same account to the Commons — 
first kneeling at the bar of both Houses for his 
contempt in. not attending to the first summons ; 
and so he was dismissed. On the same day (the 
12th of January) the lord steward reported to the 
Lords that his majesty would command the lord 
mayor to appoint two hundred men out of the 
train-bands of the city to wait on the two Houses, 
under the command of the Earl of Lindsay, his 
chamberlain. The House of Commons, without 
regarding this message, called up two companies 

• Rushwoith, 


of the train-bands of the city ami suburbs, and 
placed them under the command of Seijeant- 
Major Skippon. They also ordered, in conjunc- 
tion with the Lords, that the Earl of Newport, 
Master of the Ordnance, and the Lieutenant of the 
Tower should not suffer any arms or ammunition 
to be removed without their express orders ; atul 
that, for the better safeguard of the Tower, the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex should appoint 
a sufficient guard to watch that fortress both by 
land and water. Their minds, indeed, were now 
almost wholly occupied by the thoughts of arsenals, 
arms, and ammunition. Mr. Bagshaw of Wind- 
sor informed the Commons that he had seen seve- 
ral troops of horse gathering in that town, where 
the court still was, and that there had gone in 
there a waggon loaded with ammunition. Serjeant- 
Major Skippon was hereupon ordered to send out 
troops of horsemen as scouts from time to time, to 
give intelligence if any force should approach the 
city ; and at the same time a number of boats and 
small vessels were sent up the river beyond King- 
ston for the like service. Information was given 
that some ships laden with arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, for the rebels in Ireland, were about to 
sail from Dunkirk : both Houses represented this 
dangerous circumstance to the Dutch ambassador, 
who undertook that the Dutch ships that were 
lying before Dunkirk should intercept any vessels 
so laden. An order was Bent from both Houses 
to Colonel Goring, who was then governor of 
Portsmouth, requiring him not to deliver up that 
town, nor receive any forces into it, without their 
authority. The Commons sent a message to the 
Lords, informing them that there was at Hull a 
magazine of arms of the king’s for sixteen thou- 
sand men, with ammunition in proportion ; that 
the country adjacent was full of papists and ill- 
affected persons ; and that, therefore, they desired 
their lordships’ concurrence in an order that some 
of the train-bands of Yorkshire should be put 
into the town of Hull, under the command of the 
trusty Sir John Hotham. Their lordships con- 
sented, and, that their order might make the 
greater speed down to Hull, the Commons re- 
quested Mr. John Hotham,' a member of their 
House, and son to Sir John, to go imfoediately 
with it. This service was not without dan- 
ger; hut young Hotham stood up in the gallery, 
and exclaimed, “Mr. Speaker! fall back, fall 
edge, I will go down and perform your com- 
mands.” A committee was then appointed to 
attend especially to the best means of putting the 
kingdom in a posture of defence. The members 
of this committee were Mr. Pierpoint, Sir Richard 
Carr, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Glynn, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
Sir Henry Vane, the * Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the Solicitor-General St. John. The 
Lords, however, refused to join with the Commons 
in the petition to the king for the removal of Sir 
John Byron from the lieutenancy of the Tower. 

A few days after his majesty’s departure from 
Whitehall, the Earl of Essex acquainted the Lords 

2 m2 
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that the king had laid his commands upon him as 
lord chamberlain of the household, and upon the 
Earl of Holland as groom of the stole, to attend his 
majesty at Hampton Court ; hut the House would 
not dispense with their absence at a moment when 
so many great and urgent affairs were depending ; 
aifd thereupon Essex and Holland excused them- 
selves to his majesty as well as they could, telling 
him that, in obedience to his own, writ, they were 
obliged to assist in parliament, and that their 
attendance there would be truer service to his Ma- 
jesty than any they could do him at court. Charles, 
some weeks after, sent a messenger to demand the 
staff of the one, and the key of the other, which 
the two lords resigned accordingly. 

It was now apparent to most men that the king- 
dom was about to blaze with the long-conceived 
flame of civil war.* The Scottish commissioners, 
raised into vast importance by their skilful ma- 
nagement of affairs, chose this moment to offer 
their mediation between the king and his English 
parliament. On the 15th of January they pre- 
sented a paper of humble desires to Charles, tell- 
ing him that the disturbance of England must 
needs disquiet and distemper the peace of Scot- 
land, — that the two countries were mutually bound 
to maintain the peace and liberty of one another, — 
that they (the commissioners) conceived that the 
present distractions were maintained by the wicked 
plots and practices of papists, prelates, and their 
adherents, whose aim was to prevent all further 
reformation, and to subvert the purity and truth 
of religion, for which end they had constantly 
laboured to stir up divisions, by their questioning 
the authority of parliaments, the liberties of the 
subject, &c. “ And to acquit ourselves of the 

trust imposed in us,” said the Scottish commis- 
sioners, “ and to testify our brotherly affection to 
this kingdom, we do make offer of our humble 
endeavours for composing of these differences; 
and to that purpose do beseech your majesty, in 
these extremities, to have recourse to the sound 
and faithful advice of the honourable houses of 
parliament ; and to repose thereupon as the only 
assured and happy means to establish the prospe- 
rity and quiet of this kingdom ; and we are 

confident that, if your majesty shall be graciously 
pleased to take in good part, and give ear to these 
our humble and faithful desires, that the success 
of your majesty’s affairs, howsoever perplexed, 
shall be happy to your majesty and joyful to all 
your people, f On the same day the Scottish 
commissioners .sent a paper to the parliament, 
offering their mediation with the king, and thank- 
ing them for their assistance lately given to the 
kiugdom of Scotland, in settling the troubles there. 
They declared that next to, the providence of God, 
and his majesty’s justice find goodness, they were 
most beholden to the mediation and brotherly 
kindness of the English parliament. They told 
them that they had “ taken the boldness ” to send 
their humble aud faithful advice to the king, and 

* Mrs. Hotchiason’s Memoir*. f Rushworth. 


that they hoped the two honourable houses would 
“ think timeously” of the fairest and fittest wayrf 
for composing all present differences. On the 19th 
of January, Charles, in a letter from Windsor, let 
the Scottish commissioners know that he had ex- 
pected, before they should have intermeddled, 
that they would have acquainted him with their 
resolution in private; and that he trusted that, 
for the time coming, they would no way engage 
themselves in these private differences , without 
first communicating their intentions to him in 
private. He also wrote to the Earl of Lanark, 
now secretary for Scotland, to whom he bitterly 
complained of the course pursued by the commis- 
sioners in meddling and offering to mediate betwixt 
him and his English parliament. The letter was 
sent down by his confidential servant Mungo 
Murray, who was to tell Lanark some things 
which big majesty did not think fit to write. The 
Huuse of Commons, of course, received the offer 
of mediation in a very different manner. On the 
day after it was presented they ordered Sir Philip 
Stapleton to return thanks to the Scottish commis- 
sioners, assuring them that what they had done 
was very acceptable to the House, who would con- 
tinue their care to remove the present distractions, 
as also to confirm and preserve the union between 
the two nations. A few days after this the com- 
missioners concluded an arrangement for the send- 
ing of 2500 men of the Scotch army into Ireland, 
to make head against the rebellion, which now 
threatened the entire loss of that country. 

The Lords joined the Commons in petitioning 
the king to proceed w r ith the impeachment of Lord 
Kimbolton and the five members. Charles again 
offered a free pardon. With this the two Houses 
would not rest satisfied ; and they both demauded 
justice against the informers on whose testimony 
his majesty had acted. On the 20th of January 
the king, by message, desired the parliament to 
digest and condense into one body all the griev- 
ances [of the kingdom, promising his favourable 
assent to those means which should be found most 
effectual for redress ; but the Commons scarcely 
heeded this message, knowing at the moment that 
Charles had already sent Lprd Digby abroad in 
search of foreign assistance.* Charles’s conduct 
with regard to the Irish rebels also excited their 
discontent and vehement Buspiciohg. “It was 
then also generally talked, and much complained 
of among the well-affected people, that the king 
had been so backward in proclaiming those bar- 
barous Irish rebels ; and not only talked among 
the people, but alleged by the parliament itself 
(in their own ^declaration afterwards, when the 
breach between ‘king and parliament grew greater) 
as a sign that those inhuman rebels had been 
countenanced by the court of England, in that the 

* Admiral Pennington was examined by the Commons about the 
flight of Lord Digby s and the admiral declared that his loTdshlp hud 
produeed to him Us majesty's warrant, dated the 13th of January, at 
Windsor, signed with Ills majesty’s own hand, and commanding him 
(the admiral) to carry the Lord Digby to any place beyond sea, 
either in France or Hollaud. 
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proclamation whereby they were declared traitors 
wvas so long withheld as to the 1st of January, 
though the rebellion broke forth in October before, 
and then no more than forty copies were appointed 
to be printed, with a special command from his 
majesty not to exceed that number, and that none 
of them should be published till the king’s plea- 
sure were further signified, as by the warrant ap- 
pears (a true copy whereof was printed), so that a 
few only could take notice of it. And this (say 
they) was made more observable by the late con- 
trary proceedings against the Scots, who were in a 
very quick and sharp manner proclaimed, and 
those proclamations forthwith dispersed with as 
much diligence as might be through all the king- 
dom, and ordered to be read in every church, ac- 
companied with public prayers and execrations.”* 
The Irish insurgents, or rebels, had styled them- 
selves the queen’s army, and professed that the 
cause of their rising was to maintain the king’s 
prerogative and the queen’s religion against the 
puritan parliament of England. There was also 
observed, on the part of Charles, a backwardness 
to send over assistance to the Protestant party in 
Ireland, who were as much puritans as his English 
subjects, and a forwardness to expedite men who 
were notorious for their attachment to the old 
Roman church. Some of the incidents that came 
to light are not of the greatest importance, but 
every indication of a leaning to the insurgents now 
excited suspicion in the minds of the English 
people. When the Earl of Leicester, the new 
lord-lieutemmt, waited upon his majesty to receive 
his instructions, he was for a long time put off with 
excuses. The ships directed to lie upon the coast 
of Ireland to annoy the insurgents, and prevent the 
introduction of ammunition, arms, and other as- 
sistance from foreign parts, were called off, and 
powder and arms were actually thrown in during 
their absence, and it was afterwards shown that 
Charles himself had withdrawn the ships. Great 
numbers of papists, both English and Irish, some 
of whom had served the king in his unlucky cam- 
paigns against the Scottish Covenanters, went out 
of England immediately before or shortly after the 
insurrection, and joined their co-religionists in 
arms ; others remaining in England prepared, or 
were said to be preparing, arms, ammunition, 
money, command other victuals for the assistance 
and encouragement of the Irish. On the 29th of 
January the Lords and Commons issued strict 
prders to the sheriffs, justices of peace, &c., to stay 
and prevent these perilous enterprises. At the 
same time the Commons plainly asserted that 
Charles had granted licenses to papists of this 
class to pass over to Ireland, in doing which they 
only echoed the opinion expressed in petitions 
from the City of London, from the knights, gen- 
tlemen, ministers, and others of the counties of 
Essex, Hertfordshire, &c. The Commons had 
found it necessary to apply to the city for a loan 
of 10Q,Q00J. for the service in Ireland ; and the 
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citizens* after reminding them that they had not 
et been paid for money already lent, complained 
itterly that the brotherly offers of Scotland to send 
troops into Ireland had been shamefully rejected, 
ot the acceptance of them deferred, while their 
brethren were yet daily massacred there; that 
commissions to proper officers were slowly issu?d ; 
that the money already sent thither 1 had been ex- 
hausted in maintaining forces which were so situ- 
ated as to be of little use ; that the malignant 
faction of papists here were encouraged, and the 
Irish rebels so much emboldened as to boast that 
they would first extirpate the British nation there, 
and then make England the seat of war ; that the 
not disarming of papists in England, after so many 
discoveries of their treacheries and bloody designs 
against parliament — that the great decay of fortifi- 
cations, block-houses, and other sea-forts — the not 
placing all of them in the haftds of men in whom 
the parliament might confide — the not removing 
the present lieutenant of the Tower, the mainte- 
nance of whom in his command had caused mer- 
chants to desist from bringing money to the Mint, 

, t— all tended to overthrow trade more and more, ami 

• make money scarce in the city and kingdom ; 
at the king’s ships, which ought to be a wall of 
defence to the kingdom, were not employed as 
they ought to be, hut used for the conveying away 
of delinquents, who durst not abide the test of the 
parliament ; that the not questioning those many 
thousands of unknown persons who were collected 
and sheltered in Covent-Gardcn and thereabouts, 
without any lawful calling, and probably with a 
design of lying in readiness for some desperate 
attempt, was a thing that might endanger the 
welfare and safety of his majesty, the parliament, 
and city ; that the misunderstanding between the 
king and the parliament, the not vindicating the 
privileges of parliament, the not suppressing of 
protections, the not punishing of delinquents, and 
the not executing of all priests and jesuits legally 
condemned, while others, contrary to the privilege 
of parliament, had been illegally charged with 
treason, did most exceedingly fill the minds of 
men with fears and discouragements, and so dis- 
able them from lending that cheerful assistance 
which they were well inclined to. The 1 citizens of 
London, and the petitioners of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
&c., humbly conceived that the great evils under 
which they laboured and languished had sprung 
from the employing of ill-affected persons in places 
of trust and honour, and near to his majesty’s 
person, and were still continued by means of the 
votes of bishops and popish lords in the House 
of Peers. And they begged leave to protest 
before God and the high court of parliament, that 
if any further miseries befell their brethren in Ire- 
land, or any mischief \roke in upon England, it 
ought to be imputed wholly to such as endeavoured 
to hinder the effectual and speedy cure of these 
state evils. 

Upon these remarkable petitions the Commons 
desired a conference with the Lo|ds, and ap- 
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pointed Pym to manage it. The Lower House 
had been for some time apprehensive of a falling 
off on the part of the Upper House. Pym now 
flatly told their lordships that they must either 
join the Commons in the cure of this epidemical 
disease, whereof the commonwealth lay gasping, 
or #, be content to see the Commons do without 
them. “ l am now,** said Pym, “ come to a con- 
clusion, and I have nothing to propound to your 
lordships by way of request or desire from the 
House of Commons : I doubt not but that your 
judgments will tell you what is to be done; your 
* consciences, your honours, your interests, will call 
upon you for the doing of it ; the Commons will 
be glad to have your help and concurrence in 
saving of the kingdom, but, if they should fail of 
it, it shall not discourage them of doing their 
duty. And whether the kingdom be lost or saved 
(as, through God’s ’blessing, I hope it will be), 
they shall be sorry that the story of this present 
parliament should tell posterity that, in so great a 
danger and extremity, the House of Commons 
should be enforced to save the kingdom alone, and 
that the House of Peers should have no part 
the honour of the preservation of it, you havMB 
so great an interest in the good success of thol^ 
endeavours, in respect of your great estates and 
high degrees of nobility. My lords, consider what 
the present necessities and dangers of the common- 
wealth require, what the Commons have reason to 
expect, to what endeavours and counsels the con- 
current desires of all the people do invite you : so 
that, applying yourselves to the preservation of 
the king and kingdom, I may be bold to assure 
you, in the name of all the Commons of England, 
that you shall be bravely seconded.”* The 
House of Commons forthwith ordered that the 
Speaker, in the name of all, should give thanks to 
Mr. Pym for his able performance of the service 
in which he had been employed ; and they further 
desired that Mr. Pym would deliver in writing to 
the House the speech he had made at this confer- 
ence, in order that it might be printed. 

A few days after Charles sent a message to the 
Commons, telling them that he had taken notice of 
a speech pretending in the title to have been deli- 
vered by Mr. Pym, and printed by order of their 
House, in which it was affirmed that, since the 
stopping of the ports, many of the chief command- 
ers now at the head of the Irish rebels had been 
suffered to pass by his majesty’s immediate war- 
rant. Charles said that, having been very certain 
of having used extreme caution in the granting of 
passports for Ireland, he conceived either that this 
printed speech had not been so delivered, or that 
the House had received some misinformation ; that 
he wished to know from,- them the truth, and 
called upon them to revie^ their information, that 
either it might be found to have been false and 
injurious both to the House and to his majesty, or 
that he might know by what means and by whose 
fault his authority had been so highly abused as 

* Riwhworth. 
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to be made to conduce to the assistance of that 
rebellion which he so much detested and abhorred.^ 
The Commons instantly replied that they acknow- 
ledged that the said Bpeech was delivered by Mr. 
Pym, and printed by their order ; that its contents 
were agreeable to the sense of the House, which 
had received advertisements concerning several 
Irish papists and others who had obtained his 
majesty’s immediate warrant for their passing into 
Ireland since the orders issued by both houses of 
parliament, and that they had been informed those 
men had since joined the rebels and become com- 
manders amongst them. The Commons added, 
that others had been stayed, and were yet in Bafe 
custody, particularly the Lord Delvin and some 
other persons in his company, including, as was 
thought, a priest ; one Colonel Butler, brother to 
the Lord Minyard, now in rebellion ; Sir George 
Hamilton, a known papist, like the rest ; and a 
son of Lord Nettersfield, whose father and brother 
were both in rebellion. “We, your most faithful 
subjects,” said the Commons, “ arc very sorry 
that the extreme caution which your majesty hath 
used hath been so ill seconded by the diligence 
and faithfulness of your ministers, and that your 
royal authority should be so highly abused, al- 
though, as it was expressed in that speech by Mr. 
Pym, we believe it was by the procurement of 
some evil instruments too near your royal person, 
without your majesty’s knowledge and intention.” 
And, in the end, the Commons called upon Charles 
to vindicate his honour foF the time past, and 
secure his kingdom from like mischief for the 
time to come. CharleB replied, that no such per- 
sons as those complained of had passed into Ire- 
land with his warrant or privity ; that there were 
not grounds enough for such a direct and positive 
affirmation on their parts ; that Pym’s speech, in 
respect of the place and person, and its being now 
acknowledged to be agreeable to the sense of the 
House, might injure his majesty in the affections 
of many of his good subjects, considering the 
many scandalous pamphlets imputing to him in 
like manner an indifference in regard to that re- 
bellion, so horrid and odious to all Christians. 
He called upon them to name the persons who, 
by his license, had passed into Ireland to join the 
rebels; he asked them again to re-examine their 
evidence ; and, as he was confident th<ty could never 
prove what they had asserted, jhe trusted they 
would publish such a declaration as might dis- 
cover their mistake and exculpate his majesty 
who, from his soul, was resolved to discharge his 
duty for the relief of his poor Protestant subjects 
in Ireland. It was true, he said, he had given his 
warrants to Colonel Butler and the >on of Lord 
Nettersfield; but this was when he Was in Scot- 
land, and long, as he thought, before the order of 
the parliament for closing the ports. Butler, he 
said, was uncle to the Earl of Ormond, a good 
Protestant ; and, to his majesty’s knowledge, there 
was no suspicion attached to the son of Lord Net- 
tersfield. As for the others, he said it might be 
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they had obtained warrants from him since the 
Writer of the two Houses ; but he assured the par- 
liament! that he had no intimation of any such 
order till their arrest of Sir George Hamilton, the 
last he had licensed to pass into Ireland. He had 
examined his own memory, and the notes of his 
secretaries, to find what other warrants had been 
granted, but could find none for Irish, except to 
the Earl of St. Albans and two of his servants, 
and to one Walter Tyrrell, a poor man, none of 
whom, he was assured, wefe with the rebels. It 
might be that the persons named by the Commons 
were papists ; but the local government of Ireland, 
whose letters were not disapproved by the parlia- 
ment here, had thought fit to arm several Catholic 
noblemen of the pale, who had made professions 
of their loyalty, and therefore he could not ima- 
gine it unsafe to give licenses to some few, who, 
though papists, professed due allegiance. The 
Commons rejoined that it was notorious, both in 
England and Ireland, that many priests, jesuits, 
and popish commanders had passed over to the 
latter country ; that Colonel Butler, who had been 
opportunely stayed, was expected and much desired 
by the rebels, who for a long time kept a regiment 
to he commanded by him ; that the colonel’s 
brother was general of the rebels in Munster ; that 
the colonel’s friend and travelling companion, one 
Captain Sutton, had actually got over to Ireland, 
and obtained the place of a colonel among the 
rebels ; that all the sons of Lord Nettersfield were 
dangerous persons, papists bred in the wars in the 
service of the King of Spain, and one of them 
lately become a jesuit; that two of these, the 
Jesuit and a soldier, had passed into Ireland by 
virtue of his majesty’s warrant, as they had cause 
to believe. They hinted that a warrant made for 
one or two might, by the subtlety of the enemy, 
be extended to many ; that warrants might have 
been obtained without the king’s knowing of them 
or being fully aware of their intention ; and they 
hoped that all this would be sufficient to convince 
him that, as they had some cause to give credit 
to the information they received, so they had no 
intention of making any ill use of it to his majes- 
ty’s dishonour, but* imputed the blame to his 
ministers. This exchange of messages was pro- 
longed for many weeks. It ended (at the end of 
March, when Charles was at York) by the king’s 
declaring that he should expect the House of 
Commons to publish a declaration that they had 
been deceived, that his majesty had been very 
cautious in giving passes, and that his ministers 
had not abused his trust by granting surreptitious 
warrants ; and on the other side, by the Commons 
persisting in their disbelief of all his protestations. 
We believe that in some respects their suspicions 
were unfounded ; but it is extremely difficult, with 
all the evidence we have before us, which is pro- 
bably more than what was in the hands of the 
Commons, to separate Charles’s dislike of the mon- 
strous massacre by the infuriated papists, from 
his hopes and designs of strengthening himself by 


Irish means ; and there were indisputably con- 
stantly recurring circumstances which tended to 
keep alive all kinds of jealousies and alarms, 
particularly in a state of the public mind which 
had long ceased to respect the royal word in any- 
thing. 

A few days after Lord Digby’s escape, a pacl&t, 
addressed by his lordship to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Lewis Dives, was intercepted and read in the 
House of Commons.* A letter for the queen in- 
closed ift the packet was opened and read with 
just as little ceremony. In the letter Digby said, 
“ If the king btetake himself to a safe place, where 
he may avow and protect his servants (from rage 
I mean, and violence, for from justice I will never 
implore it), I shall then live in impatience and 
misery till I wait upon you. But if, after all lie 
hath done of late, he shall betake himself to the 
easiest and compliantest ways of accommodation, 
I am confident that then I shall serve him more 
by my absence than by all my industry.” At the 
very opening of this letter was an offer to corre- 
spond with the queen in ciphers, and to do service 
abroad, for which the king’s instructions were de- 
sired. The Commons were naturally thrown into 
a great heat by the strain in which their proceed- 
ings were now spoken of by one who, like Strafford, 
had formerly been among the most zealous asserters 
of popular rights. They appointed a committee to 
consider the intercepted letters, and, witli little 
loss of time, both Houses joined in the following 
representation to his most gracious majesty : 
“ Most gracious sovereign, your majesty’s most 
loyal and faithful subjects, the Lords and Com- 
mons in parliament, have received your message 
sent at the ifitoice of the queen’s majesty, and 
upon consideJHKiu thereof, to our great joy and 
content, findf^fp clear expressions of grace and 
favour from bOT^our majesties, for which we re- 
turn our most humble thanks, and have here- 
withal sent the transcript of that letter required by 
your majesty, as likewise of two other letters di- 
rected to Master Secretary Nicholas and Sir Lewis 
Dives, all which were brought to us under one 
cover, indorsed to Mr. Secretary, with information 
that they were written by the Lord Digby ; who, 
being a person fled from the justice of parliament, 
and one who had given many evidences of dis- 
affection to the public good, we conceived it neces- 
sary to open the two former ; and finding sundry 
expressions in them full of asperity and malignity 
to the parliament, we thought it very probable that 
the like might be contained in that to her majesty, 
and that it would he dishonourable to her majesty, 
and dangerous to the kingdom, if it should not be 
opened, wherein we were not a whit deceived, as 
your majesty may conceive by the contents thereof. 
And although we cannot but be very sensible of 
the great dishonour therein done to your majesties, 

• According to Clarendon. Digby’s letter was brought to the 
House of Commons by the treachery of the person to whose care it 
was entrusted for conveyance. We learn from Rualiwurth thut, be- 
sides writing to Dives. Digby also wrote to Smetnry Nicholas, who 
was now trusted with most ot tile secret plans of the comt. 
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and the malicious endeavours of fomenting and 
increasing the jealousies betwixt your majesty and 
your people, yet we are far from reflecting any- 
thing upon the queen, or expecting any satisfaction 
from her majesty, but impute all to the bold and 
envenomed spirit of the man; only we most 
eafhestly beseech your majesty to persuade the 
queen that she will not vouchsafe any countenance 
to or correspondence with the Lord Digby, or any 
other the fugitives or traitors, whose offences now 
depend under the examination and judgment of 
parliament; which we assure ourselves will be 
' very effectual to further the removal of all jea- 
lousies and discontents betwixt your majesty and 
your people, and the settling $the great affairs of 
your majesty and the kingdom in an assured state 
and condition of honour, safety, and prosperity.” 

This was worse than gall and wormwood to 
the court, Nor did the parliament stop here : a 
committee of the Commons drew up a charge of 
high treason against Lord Digby. Henrietta 
Maria, who never was the heroine that some have 
delighted to picture her, who in no particular of 
her life showed any high-mindedness, was terrified 
almost out of her senses by the notion that the 
Commons meant to impeach her, and self-preserva- 
tion, and wounded pride, and an indefinite hope of 
doing great things against the parliament of Eng- 
land among the absolute princes on the continent, 
all prompted her to be" gone. Both Houses inti- 
mated to her through the Earl of Newport and the 
Lord Seymour, that there was no ground for the 
fears they were aware she entertained of the inten- 
tion of the Commons to accuse her of high treason. 
She replied that she had, indeed, heard a general 
report of an accusation intended against her, but 
that having seen no articles she gave 

little credit to such rumours, a^^Kdd now give 
less, as the House of Commons®(ned to assure 
her that they had never entertained a thought of 
any such proceeding. But there was now an ex- 
cellent pretext for Henrietta Maria’s cfeoarture. 
In the midst of this uhhappy turmoil With his 
parliament, Charles had married his daughter 
Mary to the young Prince of Orange, and it 
seemed proper and expedient that the young lady 
should be conducted by her mother to her betrothed 
husband. The king readily entered into the 
scheme of this journey, but it was necessary to ob- 
tain the consent of the parliament. He therefore 
acquainted both Houses with the matter ; and, as 
neither of them, raised any very strong opposition, 
the royal party got ready for the coast, Charles 
resolving to accompany them as far as Dover. 
The plate of the queen’s chamber was melted 
down for the expenses of the journey, and the 
whole of the crown jewels were secretly packed up 
to be converted on the othe/ side of the water into 
arms and gunpowder. On the 9th of February 
Charles, with his wife and children, came back 
from Windsor to Hampton Court ; on the 10th he 
proceeded to Greenwich; on the morrow to Ro 
cheBter, and so by slow Btages to Dover, where the 
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queen and princess embarked for Holland on the 
23rd of February .* 1 

While he was yet at Canterbury, and his wife 
with him, Charles’s assent was demanded to two 
bills which the Commons had got carried through the 
Lords ; the one was to take away the votes of the 
bishopB iu parliament, and to remove them and all 
others, in holy orders from all temporal jurisdic- 
tion and offices whatsoever ; the other for pressing 
of soldiers for the service of Ireland. The latter, 
after reciting that, by the laws of the realm, none 
of his majesty’s subjects ought to be impressed or 
compelled to go out of their country to serve as 
soldiers, except in urgent necessity or in case of 
their being bound by tenure of their lands, enacted 
that, for the prevention of the plots and conspi- 
racies in the kingdom ofi Ireland and also i%that 
'of England, it should be lawful, from the lit of 
December, 1641, to the 1st of November, 1642, 
for the justices, &c., to raise as many men, by im- 
press, for soldiers, gunners, and chirurgeons, as 
might be appointed by his majesty and both 
Homes of Parliament. Charles passed the two 
bills, and, in a message to both Houses, said lie 
felt assured that his so doing (the hill about the 
bishops he had formerly declared he would die 
rather than pass) would convince them that he 
desired nothing more than the satisfaction of his 
kingdom. He then spoke of his zeal for executing 
the penal statutes against recusantB ; of his deter- 
mination to banish by proclamation all Romish 
priests within twenty days; of his readiness to 
refer all matters concerning the troubles likely to 
arise in the hearts of the J people about the govern- 
ment and Liturgy of the church to the sole consi- 
deration of the wisdom of his parliament. He 
desired that they would not press him to any 
single act on his part, till the whole church system 
should be so digested and settled by both Houses, 
that he might clearly see what was fit to be left, as 
well as what was fit to be takeu away. But of the 
bishops, whose political existence was annihi- 
lated by the passing of the first of these two acts, 
— of Laud, who lay iu the Tower uncertain of his 
fate, — Charles breathed not a syllable. And, from 
his promptness in passing the Bill, and his un- 
murmuring silence upon it, all thinking men con- 
cluded that he was acting with mental reservation, 
und with the determined purpose of declaring 
that bill and others null and void, and his con- 
sent as a painful but necessary sacrifice to the 
present violence and strength of the parliament, 
as soon as ever he should be in a condition to 
do so. The Lords and Commons, however, pro- 
fessed to acknowledge, with much joy and thank- 
fulness, his majesty’s ^grace and favour in giving 
his royal assent to these two bills. Byt on the 
morrow a committee of the Lords, appointed to 
discover and prevent evil counsellors about his 
majesty, passed several stinging votes, which were 
all reported to the Commons, They proposed 
that all privy counsellors and great officers of state, 

• RusUwwth,— M«y.— Clarendon. 
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except such os held their places by inheritance, 
snould be removed, and that none should be 
received into those places but such as should be 
recommended by the humble advice of both Houses 
of Parliament; that Endymion Porter, William 
Murray, Sir John Winter, and others, should be 
removed for ever from the pergons of the king and 
queen. On the next day the House of Commons 
suggested new modes of raising money for the re- 
duction of Ireland, grandly proposing to apply to 
that purpose a million of money — the first time, 
we believe, that so large a sum was ever mentioned 
in a parliamentary estimate. On the 17th of Feb- 
ruary they went into committee on a bill for the 
suppressing of innovations in the church, for the 
abolishing of superstitious and scandalous minis- 
ters, and all idolatrous practices, for the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day called Sunday, and for 
the settling of preaching and preachers. By these 
and the like proceedings the Teligious zeal of the 
people was kept warm and active, and the peti- 
tions and addresses of the masses in town and 
couiftry encouraged the Commons by the agree- 
able consciousness of their own power. 

But there was another bill which the Commons 
had at heart, and which Charles was resolute not 
to pass, wishing, however, it should seem, to get 
the queen safely out of the country before he 
should declare this resolution. The Commons 
felt that they could never he safe until they had 
the whole power of the sword in their own hands. 
It was undeniably Charles’s attempt to seize the 
five members, which induced them to insist per- 
emptorily upon vesting the command of the militia 
in officers of their own choice and nomination. 
There had been a strong tendency this way before : 
for example, on the 5th of May, 1641, upon the 
discovery of Percy’s and Jermyn’s conspiracy to 
ride over the parliament with the army of the 
north, an order was made that the members of 
each county, &c., should lUeet to consider in what 
state the places for which they served were in 
respect of arms and ammunition, and whether the 
deputy-lieutenants and lord-lieutenants were per- 
sons well affected to religion and the public peace; 
and the members werepalso to present the names of 
these lord-lieutenants, &c., to the House, and to 
report who were the governors of the forts and 
castles in their respective county* On the 7 th 
of December, 1641, when the storm was thicken- 
ing and the whole atmosphere overcast by the 
horrors from Ireland, Hazlerig brought in a bill 
for appointing certain persons, whose names were 
left in blank, to the offices of lords-general of all 
the forces within England and Wales, and lord- 
admiral of England. The bill, however, was laid 
aside, and ft new plftn devised, it being ordered, on 
the 31st of December, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on Monday next, 
to take into consideration the militia of the king- 
dom. That Monday— *that black Monday— was 
the day on which Charles sent his first message by 

* Common*' Journal*. 
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the attorney -general Herbert about Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five members. On January the 
13th, of the present year, 1642, the second day after 
the triumphant return of the Commons from the 
city, a declaration, as we have mentioned, was 
passed for providing for the defence of the king- 
dom, by which all officers, magistrates, &c., were 
enjoined to take care that no soldiers should he 
raised, nor any castles or arms given up without 
his majesty’s pleasure signified to both Houses of 
parliament. The Lords at first refused to concur 
in this declaration ;* hut when the danger thick- 
ened, their lordships changed their minds, and 
only a few days after their refusal (on February 
the 16th) they resoled to go along with the other 
House. This ordinance concerning the militia, 
however, had not even been carried through the 
Lower House without opposition, for while the 
majority maintained dhat the power of the militia 
was not in the king but solely in the parliament 
(and that if the king refused to order the same 
according to the advice of his parliament, they 
might then lawfully do it without him) ; the mi- 
nority insisted that the power of the militia was 
solely in the king, that it ought to be left to him, 
and that the parliament never did or ought to 
meddle with it. Whitelock gave it as his humble 
opinion that the power of the militia was neither in 
the king alone nor in the parliament alone ; but if 
anywhere in the eye of the taw, it was in the king 
and parliament both consenting together. He after- 
wards said that he could not join in advice with 
those who wished to settle the militia of themselves 
without the king, but rather went with those who 
moved that they should again petition his majesty 
that the militia might he settled in such hands as 
both he and his parliament might agree upon to 
trust, and who, it was hoped, would be more care- 
ful to keep the sword sheathed than to draw it. 
But this proposition was about the most impracti- 
cable that could be made; for those whom the 
king trusted the parliament distrusted, and those 
who enjoyed the confidence of parliament were 
objects of hatred and disgust to the king. In fact, 
the entire business was now in such a state that 
the appeal to the sword was inevitable, and, con- 
stitutionally or unconstitutionally, parliament de- 
termined not to resign the command of troops who 
might be on the very morrow employed against 
them. They therefore resolved to place the com- 
mand of the sword in the hands of those whom 
they coul^ both trust and control, and they no- 
minated in their bill the lord-lieutenants of all the 
counties, who were to obey the orders of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and to be irremovable by 
the king for two years. This was an open death- 
blow to the prerogative^ but it is difficult to con- 

• Thirty two peer* declared w*at the demand of the Commons 
was reasonable aud necessary, and protested against the vote l>y 
which their lordships rejected the declaration about the militia. 
These protesting peers were Essex, Warwick, Pembroke. Holland, 
Stamford, Bedford, Leicester, Clare, Lincoln, Sarum, Hnlingbroke, 
Peterborough, Thanet, Nottingham, SaVe and Sele, Conway, Fagot, 
Kimbolton, Brooke, Roberts, NiSrih, Wftartou, St. John, Spence r, 
Newnham, Willoughby, Brace, Datm, Howard do Escrick, Urey de 
Werk, Chandos, Uunsdon, jj 
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ceive by what other fence the members of that 
parliament could have secured their existence, or 
guaranteed for a week the many great and many 
good things they had obtained for the nation,* 

The Militia Bill was tendered to Charles on the 
19th or] 20th of February: he was then on the 
Kentish coast, and the queen had not yet got off. 
On the 21st the Lord Stamford reported to the 
House of Peers the king’s answer to their petition 
respecting the ordering of the militia of the king- 
dom, which was, that this being a business of the 
highest importance, not only for the kingdom in 
general, but also for his majesty’s regal authority, 
lie thought it most necessary to take some time to 
advise thereupon, and that therefore he could not 
promise a positive answer until he should return, 
which he intended to do as soon as he should have 
put his dearest consort the queen, and his dear 
daughter the Princess Mary, on board. When 
this message was brought down to the Commons, 
though it fell far short of an absolute refusal (and 
that, we believe, solely because the queen was not 
safely off), it excited great discontent, and led to 
the immediate drawing up of another petition more 
energetic than its predecessor. The Lords joined 
in this petition, and it was ordered to be presented 
by the Earl of Portland and two members of the 
Lower House. Charles was told that they had, 
with a great deal of grief, received his last answer ; 
that his majesty, by a gracious message formerly 
seut unto them, had been pleased to promise that 
the militia should be put into sucli hands as 
parliament should approve of or recommend unto 
him, the extent of their power and the time of 
their continuance being declared; that after that 
was done, and the honourable persons who should 
hold the command nominated by both Houses, his 
majesty nevertheless was now deferring his re- 
solution to a longer and very uncertain time, which 
delay, in the midst of the present dangers and dis- 
tractions, was as unsatisfactory as an absolute 
denial ; that they once again besought him to give 
them such an answer 1 as might raise in them a 
confidence that they should not be exposed to the 
practices of those who were thirsting after the ruin 
of the kingdom; that nothing but the instant 
granting of their humble petition could enable 
them to suppress the rebellion in Ireland, or secure 
themselves; and that the laws both of God and 
man enjoined them to put this bill in execution, as 
several counties by their daily petitions had desired 
them to do, and in somh places were beginning 
already to do it of themselves.f Charles was now 
less courteous than before, for by the time this 
petition was presented, the queen was on ship- 

* Clarendon himself says, tliatOjCrles’s violent proceedings in the 
case oi’the five members made the Iroiine feel that they had qu security 
except in this mditia bill. " When this bill had been with much ado 
accepted, and fit at read, there were lew men who imagined it would 
ever receive further countenance ; bat now there were very lew who 
did not believe it to be a very accessary provision for the peace and 
safety of the kingdom. So great an impression had the late pro- 
ceeding* made upon them that, with little opposition, it passed the 
Commons, and was sent op to the Lords.”— H ufc 
f Pari. Hist. 


board.* On the day on which she sailed, the 
23rd of February, be wrote an extraordinary letteir 
to the Earl of Berkshire, who produced it in the 
House of Lords, where several other peers affirmed 
that they had received letters from the king to the 
same effect ; whereupon theHouBe went into com- 
mittee to consider what ill counsels had been given 
to his majesty, &c. On the 25th Charles returned 
to Canterbury, and sent orders that the Prince of 
Wales should meet him at Greenwich. This 
order was instantly communicated to parliament, 
apparently by the Marquess of Hertford, the go- 
vernor of the young prince. Both Houses joined 
in a message, representing that it was their humble 
desire that the prince might not be removed from 
Hampton Court, and that for these reasons ; — that 
they had conceived that the prince was to stay at 
Hampton Court until his majesty’s return ; that 
the Lord Marquess of Hertford, appointed by his 
majesty to be governor of the prince, and approved 
of and commanded by the parliament to give his 
personal attendance on the prince, was now bo 
indisposed in his health that he was not able to 
attend the prince to any other place ; and that the 
removal of the prince at this time might be a cause 
to promote jealousies and fears in the hearts of his 
majesty’s good subjects, which they conceived it 
very necessary to avoid. To this Charles answered, 
that the prince’s going to meet him at Greeuwich 
was no way contrary to his former intention, — that 
he was very sorry to hear of the indispoBitiou of 
the marquess, — and that, as for the fears and jea- 
lousies spoken of, he knew not what answer to 
give, not being able to imagine from what grounds 
they proceeded. In the mean time Hertford, who 
had got as suddenly well as he had fallen Bick, 
had been at Greenwich, and, in defiance of parlia- 
ment, had put the young prince into his father’s 
hands. On Sunday the 21th of February, some 
of the lords were sent to Greenwich to endeavour 
to bring the prince back to London ; but the king 
told them haughtily, that he would take charge of 
the prince himself, and carry him along with him 
wherever he went, repeating that he knew not the 
grounds of such* fears and suspicions. Charles 
then moved from Greenwich to Theobalds, being 
now, as he conceived, ready for a longer journey. 
He was followed to Theobalds by an urgent pe- 
tition of both Houses, entreating him to yield the 
point about the militia, and telling him that if he 
did not they should be compelled, and were re- 

* His answer, usually called like king’s final answer, was nut 
received in parliament till the 28th of Febiuary. In it Charles 
referred at some length tn his mad attempt to seize in person the flve 
members, and laboured to excuse his conduct in that particular. He 
said, “ For the persons nominated to be lieutenants of the several 
counties of England and Wales, his majesty is contented to allow 
that recommendation j only concerning the city of London, and such 
other corporations as, by ancient charters, have granted unto them 
tlie jpoyer of the militia, his majesty doth uot conceive that it can 
stand with justice or policy to alter their government in that par- 
ticular. (H* wa * suspected at that very moment of a design of get- 
ting the train bunds of the city of London at his disposal.) ... As 
to tne time desired for tiie continuance of the powers to be granted, 
his majesty glveth this answer; that he cannot consent to divest 
himself of the' just power which God and the laws of this kingdom 
have plaoed in him for the defence of his people, nnd to pat it into 
the hands of others for any indefinite time. 
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^olved, to take that matter into their own hands 
for the safety of the kingdom. They moreover be- 
sought him to return to his capital and parliament, 
and not to remove the young prince to a distance 
from them. t( And they beseech your majesty, 3 ’ 
continued this petition, to be informed by them, 
that, by the laws of the kingdom, the power of 
rnising, ordering, and disposing the militia, within 
any city, town, or other place, cannot be granted 
to any corporation, by charter or otherwise, without 
the authority and consent of parliament ; and that 
those parts of the kingdom which have put them- 
selves in a posture of defence against the common 
danger have therein done nothing but according to 
the declaration and direction of both Houses, and 
what is justifiable by all the laws of this king- 
dom.” This was plain speaking. Charles also 
thought thnt the time was now come for him to 
adopt the same kind of language. He said hastily, 
“ I am so much amazed At this message that I 
know not what to answer. You speak of jea- 
lousies and fears : lay your hands to your hearts 
and ask yourselves whether I may not likewise he 
disturbed with fears and jealousies; and, if so, I 
assure you this message hath nothing lessened 
them. For the militia, I thought bo much of it 
before I sent that answer, and am so much assured 
that the answer is agreeable to what in justice or 
reason you can ask, or I in honour grant, that I 
shall not alter it in any point. For iny residence 
neur you, I wish it might be so safe and honour- 
able that I had no cause to absent myself from 
Whitehall ; ask yourselves whether I have not. 
For my son, I shall take that care of him which 
shall justify me to God as a father, and to my 
dominions as a king. To conclude : I assure you, 
upon my honour, that I have no thought but of 
peace and justice to my people, which I shall, by 
all fair means, seek to preserve and maintain, re- 
lying upon the goodness and providence of God for 
the preservation of myself and rights.”* As soon 
as this answer from Theobalds was made known 
in the House, the Commons resolved that the 
kingdom should be forthwith put into a posture of 
defence by authority of parliament alone ; and that 
a committee should b<? appointed to prepare a de- 
claration laying down the just causes of their fears 
and jealousies^ to cleaT their House from any jea- 
lousies conceived of it, and to consider and de- 
clare their opinion as to all matters that might 
arise out of this crisis. Then the Commons de- 
manded a conference with the Lords, and invited 
them to join in these their resolutions. The first 
resolution about putting the kingdom on its de- 
fence was carried in the Upper House, but not till 
after a serious debate, nor without some protests ; 
the second resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Instantly an order was issued by the two Houses 
for fitting out the entire fleet, and for putting it 
under the command of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, Lord High Admiral of England, who was 
instructed to see all the royal ships rigged and 
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put in readiness, and to make known to all mer- 
chants, masters, and owners of trading-vessels, 
that it would be an acceptable service to the king 
and parliament if they likewise would cause nil 
their ships to be rigged and equipped, so that they 
might put to sea at the shortest notice. Botfi 
Lords and Commons then adjourned for two days 
to give time for their joint committee to meet at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, and there prepare other 
matters. On the 5th of March the former militia 
ordinance was read again in the Lords; but this 
time the king’s name and authority were wholly 
left out, and the blanks for the names of the lord- 
lieutenants were all filled up by noblemen and 
gentlemen who had been recommended by the 
Commons. Many of these lieutenants of counties 
who were to have the command of the militia were 
royalists, — nearly all were men of the highest 
rank and attached to monarchy ; but then there 
were many hated names in the list, and Charles 
was convinced, and probably upon good grounds, 
that, in the case of a civil war, the majority of 
them would lean rather to the parliament than to 
him. He seems to have felt that the array of the 
aristocracy would have been against him in any 
attempt to restore the old despotism. To strengthen 
the ordinance, the Commons Bent up to the other 
House the following resolutions : — That the com- 
missions recently granted under the great seal for 
lieutenantcies for counties were illegal and void ; 
that such commissions should be all called in and 
cancelled; and that whosoever should attempt to 
execute any such power without consent of parlia- 
ment should he accounted a disturber of the peace 
of the kingdom ; — and these resolutions were 
adopted by the Lords with a feeble murmur of 
dissent from three voices. After this the Commons 
sent up their famous Declaration, setting fojth the 
causes of their fears and jealousies, linking the 
king and the court with the Irish rebellion and 
massacre, asserting that all along there had been a 
plan for the altering of religion and breaking the 
neck of parliament, — that the kings of France and 
Spain had been solicited by the pope’s nuncio to 
lend his majesty 8000 men, to help to maintain 
his royalty against the parliament; and, in, the end, 
inviting his majesty to return to Whitehall, and 
bring the prince with him, as one of the best ways 
of removing their apprehension. The Lords, after 
some debate, resolved that they agreed with the 
House of Commons in tjiis declaration, and that it 
should be sent after the king. But fourteen peers 
entered their names as dissenting from this vote. 

The king had removed from Theobalds to Royston 
on the 3rd of March, and, on the 1th, he pro- 
ceeded from Royston to Newmarket, many persons 
joining him on the rot|l. On the 9th his “re- 
volted courtiers,” the Earls of Pembroke and Hol- 
land, were after him, and presented at Newcastle 
this unreserved declaration of the parliament. Hol- 
land, it appears, the man who h t ad formerly been 
the queen’s favourite, read the provoking paper. 
When he came to the passages wh$h related to 
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the royal warrants granted to the two fugitives 
from parliament, the Lord Digby and Mr. Jermyn, 
Charles interrupted him by crying, “ That is 
false !** and when Holland went on and touched 
again upon the Bame subject, his majesty ex- 
claimed, “ *Tib a lie!* He said that it was a 
high thing to tax a king with breach of^ promise ; 
that, for this declaration, he could not nave be- 
lieved the parliament would have sent him such a 
paper if he had not seen it brought by such per- 
sons of honour. “Iam sorry for the parliament,” 
continued he, “ but am glad* t have it (the de- 
claration), for by that I doubt not to satisfy my 
people. Ye speak of ill counsels, but I am con- 
fident the parliament hath had worse information 
than I have had counsels.*' He then asked them 
what he had denied the parliament. The Earl of 
Holland instanced the militia. “That was no 
bill,** cried the king. “ But it is a necessary re- 
quest at this time,** said Holland. “ But I have 
not denied it yet,” retorted Charles. On the 
following day the king delivered his deliberate 
answer to the declaration. Holland read it, and 
then endeavoured to persuade his majesty to return 
to his capital. “ I would,** said Charles, “ you 
had given me cause, but I am sure this declaration 
is not the way to lead me to it. In all Aristotle*s 
rhetoric there is no such argument of persuasion as 
this.” Then the Earl of Pembroke told him that 
the parliament had humbly besought his majesty 
to come near them. “ I have learnt by their de- 
claration,** said Charles, “ that these words arc 
not enough.” Pembroke then entreated him 
clearly to express what he would have. “ I would 
whip a boy in Westminster School,’* said Charles, 
“who could not tell that by my answer.” The 
king was coarsely oracular, and inclined to 
play at cross purposes — that wretched game which 
had brought him to his present straits. Pre- 
sently he told the messengers of parliament that 
they were much mistaken if they thought his 
answer a denial. “ Then,” said Pembroke, “ may 
not the militia be granted as desired by the parlia- 
ment for a time V* “ No, by God !” exclaimed 
Charles, “ not for an hour. You have asked that 
of mp fjiat was never asked of any king, and with 
which I will noj trust my wife and children.”* 
Charles thfcn turned to Ireland, saying, “The 
business of Ireland will never be done in the way 
that you are in. Four hundred will never do that ^ 
work; it must be put into the hands of one . y If f 
were trusted with it, I would pawn my head to 

* Rush worth.— May says, " The king expfessed much indignation 
yln-n hf received this remonstrance, complaining of the manner of 
it, that it w as only »n upbraiding, not an invitation or persuasion of 
him to return to the parliament; and, told them, thatia all Aristotle’s 
rhetoric there was no snch argument of persuasion : and that lie 
Would answer It in another deolura&ou, Which, within a few days 
after, was drawn up, aud published ; wherein, with deep protesta- 
tions, he vindicates the truth of his religion, and justifies his other 
proceedings, denying those warrants for transporting Master Jermyn 
and others, iu that manner which they urge them; taxes them with 
their needless fears und uncertain expressions of advertisements 
from Rome, Venice. Paris, and other places ; recites the many 
gracious acts which ho had already passed this parliament, to satisfy 
his people; and protests, in conclusion, tu*t he is most desirous to 
reside ««»r his parliament nod would immodiotely return to London, 
if he otrnld tenor near of any provisions made for his security,'' 
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end that work ; and though I am a beggar myself, 
by God I can find money for that.” He pro- 
ceeded to observe, that this declaration of Parlia- 
ment was strange and unexpected, and said he 
would take time to answer, particularly concerning 
the grounds of their fears and jealousies. “ In 
the mean time,** he continued, “ I must tell you 
that I rather expected a vindication for the impu- 
tation laid on me in Master Pym’s speech, than 
that any more general rumours and discourses 
Bhould get credit with you. For my fears and 
doubts, I did not think they should have been so 
groundless or trivial, while so many seditious 
pamphlets and sermons are looked upon, and so 
great tumults are remembered, unpunished, unin- 
quired into : I still confess my feaTS, and call Gocl 
to witness, that they are greater for the true Pro- 
testant profession, my people, and laws, than for 
my own rights or safety ; though I must tell you, 
I conceive that none of these are free from danger. 
What would you have? Have I violated your 
laws? Have 1 denied to pass any bill for the 
ease and security of my subjects ? I do not ask 
you what you have done for me. Have any of my 
peopl#been transported with fears and apprehen- 
sions ? I have offered as free and general a par- 
don as yourselves can desire. All this considered, 
there is" a judgment from heaven upon this nation, 
if these distractions continue. God so deal with 
me and mine, as all my thoughts and intentions 
are upright, for the maintenance of the true Pro- 
testant profession, and for the observation and pre- 
servation of the laws of; .this land; and I hope 
I God will bleBs and assist those laws for my pre- 
servation.” These were solemn asseverations : 
nevertheless at that very moment, the queen was 
selling and pawning the crown jewels of England, 
in order to purchase arms and ammunition, and to 
bring in a foreign army upon the English people.* 
There was truth in the assertion that he had 
passed many bills for the ease and security of his 
subjects, — that he had made great and valuable 
concessions ; but then, unfortunately for him, it 
was equally true — as it was equally well known— 
that lie had yielded later than at the eleventh hour, 
and only in the face of a power rising paramount 
to his own, — that, qb long as he could, he had 
proudly and scornfully resisted the slightest con- 
cession. Could such a prince git credit for a 
sudden Conversion ? The thing was scarcely to be 
expected, even had there been no circumstances to 
provoke suspicion; and there were a thousand 
such circumstances. Every wind that blew from 
the continent brought reports of foreign alliances 

• “ It was not unknown to the parliament, at least not unsuspected 
(for it was usually talked among the people of that time), that the 
quueu, when she passed into Holland, carried with her the crown 
jewels, to pawn or soli theip: which, if she did, they oouhl not b« 
ignorant what the intention was. or what the effect was likely to 
prove ; nor could It be unknown to them bow unlawful the act was, 
and therefore how lit to be prevented ; for they ludleted her after- 
ward* of high treason for that feet, and were able to toll the world* iu 
a declaration, how great a crime tt is in a king himself to make away 
tha ornaments of the crown, and iu particular the jewels of it f yea. 
In saph Icings as <Ud it only to spend or jcivo away, not to maintain 
war against their own people, for whose preservation not only those, 
bat Whatsoever they possess, was first bestowed on them”— .Way. 
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and projected invasions. The fanatics of royalty 
did not scruple to assert, in safe places, that a 
foreign army would soon reduce this rebellious 
people to a proper submission to the crown. 

At the same time Charles edged away to the 
north-east, towards the very coast which had been 
mentioned as the spot selected for the landing of 
the invading army. On the 14th of March he 
went from Newmarket to Huntingdon, whence he 
dated an elaborate message to the two Houses, and 
then proceeded to Stamford. In this message he 
announced to them that he intended fixing his re- 
sidence for some time in the city of York. He 
again exculpated himself at the expense of parlia- 
ment; forbade them to presume upon any pre- 
tence to settle the militia, and protested that all 
their acts to which he was no party would and 
must be illegal and void. Thereupon it was voted 
by both Houses — “ 1. That the king’s absence so 
far remote from his parliament is not only an ob- 
struction, but may be a destruction, to the affairs 
of Ireland. 2. That, when the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament shall declare what the law of the 
land is, to have this not only questioned and con- 
troverted, but contradicted, and a command that it 
should not be obeyed, is a high breach of the pri- 
vilege of parliament. 3. That they which advised 
the king to absent himself from the parliament $re 
enemies to the peace of this kingdom, and justly to 
be suspected as favourers of the rebellion in Ire- 
land.” On the same day (the 16th of March) 
the Commons voted that the kingdom had been of 
late, and still was, in imminent danger, both from 
enemies abroad and from faction at home ; that, in 
this case of extreme danger, seeing his majesty’s 
refusal, the ordinance agreed upon by both Houses 
for the militia ought to lie obeyed according to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom ; and that such 
persons as should be nominated to take the com- 
mand should execute their office by the joint 
authority of the two Houses. The Lords agreed ; 
and the lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of 
counties began to organise the militia. On the 
1 8th of March Charles was at Doncaster ; on 
the 19th at York, where he began to organise 
a separate government. On the 26th the Lord 
Willoughby, Lord Dungarvon, and Sir Antony 
Ereby arrived at York to present to him the par- 
liament’s juftification of their late declaration. 
This document accused him of being th* cause of 
all the troubles by resisting the militia bill ; told* 
him that his fears and doubts were unfounded ; be- 
sought him to remember that the government of 
the kingdom before the beginning of the present 
parliament consisted of many continued and multi- 
plying acts of violation of the laws ; “ the wounds 
whereof were scarcely healed, when the extremity 
of all those violations was far exceeded by the 
strange and unheard-of breach of law, in the accu- 
sation of the Lord Kimbolton and five members of 
the Commons ’ House,” for which they had as yet 
received no full satisfaction. With much thank- 
fulness, they acknowledged that his majesty had 


passed many good hills, full of contentment and 
advantage to his people ; but truth ami necessity 
enforced them to add, M that ever in or about the. 
time of passing those bills t some design or other 
had been on foot, which , if successful , would not 
only have deprived Hum of the fruit of those, 
bills » but would hq.ve reduced them to a wftrsc 
condition than that in which this present parlia- 
ment had found the nation .” They threw back 
his offer of a pardon with cold disdain, telling him 
that it could be no security to - th|ir fears and jea- 
lousies, which arose, not worn any guilt of their 
own, but from the evil designs and attempts of 
others. “ To this our humble answer,” continued 
the document, “ we desire to add an information, 
which we lately received from the deputy governor 
of the merchant adventurers at Rotterdam, in Hol- 
land, that an unknown person, appertaining to the 
Lord Digby, did lately solicit one James Henely, 
a mariner, to go to Elsinore, and to take charge of 
a ship in the fleet of the Xing of Denmark there 
prepared, which he should conduct to Hull; in 
which fleet likewise he said a great army was to 
be transported : and, although we are not apt to 
give credit to information of this nature, yet we 
cannot altogether think it fit to be neglected, but 
that it may justly add somewhat to the weight of 
our fears and jealousies, considering with what 
circumstances it is accompanied, with the Lord 
Digby’s preceding expressions in his letters to her 
majesty and Sir Lewis Dives, and your majesty’s 
succeeding course of withdrawing yourself north- 
ward from your parliament in a manner very suit- 
able and correspondent to that evil counsel, which 
we doubt will make much deeper impression in 
the generality of your people.” They ended by ad- 
vising and beseeching his majesty to return to his 
capital and parliament with all convenient speed, 
where he should find dutiful affections and earnest 
endeavours to establish his throne upon the sure 
foundation of the peace and prosperity of all his 
kingdoms. In his reply, Charles assumed a 
haughty and sarcastic tone, telling them that they 
need not expect his presence until they should 
both secure him concerning his just apprehensions 
of tumultuary insolences, and give him satisfaction 
for those insupportable scandals thafc had been 
raised against him. He, however, again protested 
that he neither desired nor needed any foreign 
force to preserve him from oppression. But about 
'Hull he said not a word. The fact was, that he 
and his parliament were now scambling for arms 
and warlike means, and, having entirely failed in 
getting possession of the Tower of London, Charles 
had his eyes fixed upon Hull, as a place, in pre* 
sent circumstances, more important ffiantofe’Capit^l, 
Nor was that city, with its magazines of arhifte, 
much less important \n the eyes of parliament. 
The reader will remember the appointment of Sir 
John Hotham to be governor there, and the zeal 
with which the younger Hotham undertook in the 
House of Commons to carry down their orders. 
Nearly at the same moment the king hurried off 
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Castle of Hull, temp. Charles I. From an old plan of the r riwn, 


the Earl of Newcastle, with most gracious letters 
in his majesty’s name, full of clemency and fine 
promises to the townsmen of Hull, who were com- 
manded to deliver instantly to the said earl the 
keys of the ports, magafflnes, blockhouses, &c. 
Newcastle, whose heart misgave him, assumed the 
name of Sir John Savage, and tried to pass into 
the town unknown; but he was recognised by 
some by-standers, and presently forced to own 
both his name and his errand. The mayor, aider- 
men, and townsmen of Hull, foreseeing the coming 
tempest, and knowing that the parliament had re- 
solved to place the government of their town in 
the hands of Sir John Hotham, resolved upon a 
petition to beseech his majesty to be pleased to 
agree with his parliament in this business, that bo, 
without breach of fealty or incurring the displea- 
sure of either king or parliament, they might know 
in whose hands they were to intrust that strength* 
of the kingdom, and their own lives and property. 
The king took no notice of this petition ; but the 
House of Lords instantly summoned the Earl of 
Newcastle to attend at his place in parliament. 
Charles, it appears, then requested the townsmen 
to keep Hull themselves, with their mayor as £ol^ 
governor ; and the earl and Captaij Legg bestirred 
themselves among the people : but all was of no 
avail, the courtiers were driven out, and the 
younger Hotham was received in the town with 
three companies ot train-bgfnds. The authorities 
freely surrendered into his hands the magazines 
and block-houses, and shortly after Sir John 
Hotham arrived with more companies of the train- 
bands of Yorkshire. The garrison of lt|41 was 
thus raised to about eight hundred men. Parlia- 
ment then sent a petition to the king foT the re- 


moval of the stores of arms and ammunition from 
Hull to the Tower of London, where they might 
be kept with less charge and more safety, and 
transported with much more convenience to Ire- 
land, where they were most wanted.* Charles, in 
reply, told them that he rather expected they 
would have given him an account of their conduct 
in placing a garrison and a governor in his town 
of Hull ; that he could not think it fit, or consent 
to the removal of the magazine ; that Hull was a 
more convenient port for shipping for Ulster or 
Leinster than London ; and that they would do 
well to leave him to look after his own magazines, 
which were his own property. At the same time 
a counter-petition was got up among the royalists 
of Yorkshire, who prayed that the arms and am- 
munition might be left at Hull for the better 
securing of the northern parts : “ and the rather,” 
said these petitioners, “ because we think it fit 
that that part of the kingdom should be -best pro- 
vided, where your sacred person doth reside — your 
person being like David’s, the light of Israel, and 
more worth than ten thousand or ub.” From the 
19th of March to the 22nd of April, Charles 
resided at York : a court was formed around him ; 
a crazy, tottering, timid ministry was put in action, 
and nights as wdd as days were spent in deep de- 
liberation, and in the drawing up of declarations, 
protestations, and other state papers. On the 24th 
of March, the day oh which the act granting him 
tonnage and poundage expired, Charles issued a 
proclamation* commanding the continuance of the 
payment of that tax or duty, and charging all 

* In the same petition the Lord* and Common* tall for the tonne* 
diute execution or six condemned priest* in Newgate* who had been 
reprieved bynhe king, 
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his customers, comptrollers, collectors, searchers, 
waiters, &c., and all justices of the peace, mayors, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, headboroughs, and 
others, his majesty’s officers and ministers, to take 
care that the proclamation should be fully exe- 
cuted and the orders performed. Upon the very 
same day the Lords and Commons published an 
order, retaining to themselves entire control of 
that source of revenue.* 

On the 8th of April Charles sent to acquaint 
the parliament with his resolution of going into 
Ireland for suppressing the rebellion there, being 
most tenderly sensible of the false and scandalous 
reports dispersed amongst the people, which not 
only wounded his honodr, but likewise greatly 
retarded the reducing of that unhappy kingdom. „ 
He assured them, and all his loving subjects, that 
he would earnestly pursue the design for the 
defence of God’s true religion, not declining any 
hazard of his person ; and he called God to witness 
the sincerity of his professions, and the further 
assurance that he would never consent to a toler- 
ation of the popish profession in Ireland. He then 
lamely re-introduced the great subject of Hull, 
telling them that he intended forthwith to raise, by 
his own commissions, a guard for his person, 
which Was to consist of 2000 foot and 200 horse, 
all to be armed from bis magazines at Hull. He 
added that he had sent dispatches into Scotland to 
quicken the levies there making for Ireland, and 
that he hoped the encouragement given to adven- 
turers would facilitate the raising of inen and 
money for that service. He then spoke once more 
of the great matter in debate, telling them that he 
had prepared a bill, to be ottered to them by his 
attorney-general, concerning the militia, whereby 
he hoped the peace and Bafety of the kingdom 
might be secured to the satisfaction of all men, 
without violation of his majesty’s just rights, or 
prejudice to the liberty of the subject: if- this 
should be thankfully received lie would be glad of 
it; if refused, he called God and all the world to 
judge on whose part the fault was. Charles was 
perfectly well aware that the Commons would 
oppose with all their might his entrance into Hull. 
Days wore away, afld he received no answer to 

* The order oi* parliament was in these word* : — " Whereas the 
bill of tonnage and poundage is this day expired, and u new bill 
passed both Houses for the continuance of those payments until the 
ord day of May, which cannot as yet receive the royal assent, in re- 
gard of the remoteness of his majesty’s person from the parliament, 
which moneys to be collected by that bill are to be employed for the 
necessary guarding of the seaB and defence of the commonwealth; 
it is, therefore, ordered by the Commons now assembled in parlia- 
ment, that the several officers belonging to the Custom House, both 
in the port of London and the out-ports, do not permit any merchant 
or other to lade or unlade any goods or merchandises before such 
persons do first make due entries thereof in the Custom House ; and 
it is also declared by the said Commons that such offloers, upon the 
respective eutry made by any merchant os aforesaid, shall intimate 
to such merchant that It is the advice of the Commons, for the better 
ease of the said merchants, and is regard the respective duties will 
relate and become due as from this day, that the said merchants, 
upon entry of their goods, as usually they did, when a law was in 
force for that purpose, would deposit so much money us the several 
customs will amount unto in the hands of such officers, to be by 
them accounted to his majestv, as the respective customs doe by the 
said bill, when the said bill snail h«vo me royal assent; -or other- 
wise, his majesty refusing the passing thereof, the said moweys to be 
restored, upon demand, unto the several merchants respectively.” 


this his last message. On the 22nd of April he 
sent the young Duke of York, his nephew the 
Prince Palatine, the Earl of Newport, the Lord 
Willoughby, and “ some other persons of honour,” 
but without any armed force, to see the town of 
Hull. These visitors were respectfully receded 
and entertained by the mayor and the governor, 
Sir John Hotham. They spent that day in view- 
ing the beauty and tjie 'strength of the plucc, and 
partaking of a banquet prepared by the mayor and 
aldermen of Hull. On the morrow, the 23rd of 
April, being St. George’s Day, they were nil in- 
vited to dine with the governor; but a little before 
dinner-time, Sir John Hotham, being busy in dis- 
course with their highnesses, Was suddenly saluted 
by Sir Lewis Dives, the brother-in-law and cor- 
respondent of the fugitive Lord Digby. Sir Lewis 
delivered to Sir Jbohn a message from his majesty, 
purporting that ms majesty also intended to dine 
with him that day, being then within four miles of 
Hull with an escort of 300 horse a^ qpwards. 
Old Hotham was startled, but, perceiving what 
was intended, he hastened to consult with Mr. 
Pelham, a member of the House of Commons and 
alderman of Hull, and with some others who were 
equally pledged to the parliament side. These 
gentlemen presently decided (there was short time 
for deliberation) that a messenger should be sent 
to his majesty, humbly to beseech him to forbear 
to come, forasmuch as the governor could not, 
without betraying liis trust, admit him with so 
great a guard. As soon as this messenger had 
returned, and had brought certain information of 
the king’s advance, Hotham drew’ up the bridge, 
shut the i gates, and commanded his soldiers to 
stand to their arms. This was scarcely done when 
Charles rode up to Beverley gate, called for Sir 
John Hotham, and commanded him to open the 
gate. To that frequently repeated command Sir 
John’s only answ r er was, that he was intrusted by 
the parliament with the securing of the town for his 
majesty’s honour and the kingdom’s use, -—that 
he intended, by God’s help, to do this duty, — that 
his majesty ought not to misinterpret his conduct 
into disloyalty, — that, if his majesty would be 
pleased to come in with the Prince of Wales and 
twelve more, he should be welcotne. The king 
refused to enter without his w'hole guard. The 
altercation began at eleven o’clock ; at one o’clock 
^the Duke of York, the Elector Palatine, and their 
attendants, were allowed to go out of the town to 
join the king. Charles stayed by the gate till four 
o’clock, when 4 he retired, and gave Sir John 
Hotham one hour to consider what he did. Per- 
haps, by thus exhibiting himself, the king hoped 
to work upon the feelings of the people ; but the 
townsmen of Hull richer offered the parliament 
soldiers encouragement and assistance. At five 
o’clock Charles retunled to the gate, where he 
received from the governor the same 'answer. 
Thereupon he caused two heralds-at-arms to pro- 
claim Sir John Hotham a traitor ; and then, dis- 
appointed, enraged, humiliated, he retreated to 
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Beverley, where he lodged that unhappy night.* 
The next morning he sent a herald and some 
others back to Hull to offer the governor a pardon 
and tempting conditions if he would yet open the 
gate. Hotham replied as he had done the day 
before; and Charles then rode away to York, 
whence he dispatched another message to the par- 
liament. He began with a ridiculous allusion to 
the petition of the Yorkshire gentry, who had f 
desired the stay of his majesty’s arms and ammu- 
nition in his magazines at Hull. He told them 
that he had thought fit to go in person to view his 
said arms and ammunition, but, contrary to his 
expectation, he had found* all the gates shut upon 
him ; that he had offered to go into the town with 
only twenty horse, &c. ; and that he now thought 
it expedient to demand justice of his parliament 
against Sir John Hotham#who had seditiously and 
traitorously rejected him, and disobeyed hm>rders. 
On the next day (the 25th) he sent another; pas- 
sage to parliament* and a very gracious letter to 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Hull. Both 
were worse than useless. The Lords and Com- 
mons declared instantly that his stopping up the 
passages between Hull and the parliament, and 
intercepting of messengers employed by parlia- 
ment, t was a high breach of their privileges ; that 
the sheriffs and justices of the peace of the coun- 
ties of York and Lincoln, and all other his majes- 
ty’s officers, should be called upon to suppress all 
forces that should he raised in those counties, either 
to force the town of Hull, or to stop passengers to 
and from it ; that Sir John Hotham had done 
nothing hut in obedience to the command of both 
houses of parliament; that the declaring Sir John 
a traitor, he being a member of the House of 
Commons, was a high, breath of the privileges of 
parliament, and, being %athout due process of law, 
was against thfe liberty or the subject and the law 
of the land. Oji the same day that these last 
resolutions were carried, they drew up a petition 
against his majesty’s going over to Ireland, telling 
him plainly that they could never consent to any 
levies or raising ot soldiers to be made by his 
majesty alone for this his intended expedition, or 
to the payment of any army except such as should 
be employed and commanded according to the 
advice and direction of parliament ; that he was 
bound to leave the management of that war to 
them by his promise pledged unto them ; that his 
presence was required much more in his capital 
with his parliament than in Ireland, where they 
had made a prosperous beginning by many defeats 
of the rebels, who would soon be disheartened if 
the proceedings of parliament should not be inter- 
rupted by his protracted absence. And all this 
was accompanied by an energetic declaration, in 
which they insisted that their precaution in securing 

• ♦‘The news of Sir John’s behaviour was carried up by hU own 
son, Mr. John Hotham, unto the two Houses : whom 1 heard in the 
House of Commons give the relation of what his father had done ; 
and he conoluded with this— Thus hath my father and myself served 
you, fait book, fait edge V'—Sir Philip fPmrmek'e Memoir/, 

I Charles had laid scouts to intercept all letters passing between 
the parliament and Hull.— fPMeioeh, 


Hull had been necessary to the safety of the 
country ; and that it was the king and his adherents, 
and not Sir John Hotham, that had transgressed. 
This petition was delivered to his majesty by the 
Earl of Stamford, who was also intrusted with 
other duties ; for this earl, with the Lord Wil- 
loughby, Sir Edward Askell, and three other com- 
missioners, was appointed to act in concert with 
Sir John Hotham and a committee sitting in Hull, 
and carried with him the parliament’s order for 
aid and assistance, directed to the lord -lieutenant, 
deputy lieutenants, sheriffs, justices, constables, 
&c., of the county. On the 4th. of May Charles 
gave a long answer to the petition and to tfie de- 
claration of the two Houses. He began by com- 
plaining that his message demanding justice for 
the high and unheard of affront offered to him at 
the gates of Hull by Sir John Hotham had not 
been thought worthy of an answer, but that, instead 
thereof, parliament had thought it fit, by their 
printed votes, to own and avow that unparalleled 
act as being done in obedience to the command of 
both houses of parliament. All this, he said, he 
knew to be very unsuitable to the modesty and 
duty of former times, and unwarrantable by any 
precedents but what themselves had made. He 
claimed an entire right of property in the towns, 
forts, and magazines of the kingdom. “ And we 
would fain be answered,” Baid he, u what title any 
subject of our kingdom hath to his house or land 
that we have not to our town of Hull ? Or what 
right hath he to his money, plate, or jewels that 
we have not to our magazine or munition there ? 
.... We very well know the great and unlimited 
power of parliament, but we know as well that it 
is only in that sense, as we are a part of that par- 
liament. Without us, and agaiust our consent, 
the votes of either or both Houses together must 
not, cannot, shall not, forbid anything that is en- 
joined by the law, or enjoin anything that is for- 
bidden by the law.” He said that Lord Digby’s 
intercepted letters, wherein mention was made of 
his retreat to a place of safety, ought not to hinder 
him from visiting his own town and fort; and, 
quitting this ticklish point with the fewest words 
possible, he protested with all solemnity that his 
heart bled at the apprehension of a civil war, and 
that, if any such should arise, the blood and de- 
struction must be laid to the account of parliament, 
his own conscience telling him that he was clear. 
He re-asserted the notorious falsehood, that lie had 
offered to go into Hull with twenty horse only, his 
whole train being unarmed. As for Hotham, he 
said, “We had been contemptibly stupid if We had 
made any scruple to proclaim him traitor. .... 
And that, in such a case, the declaring hup traitor, 
being a member of the House of Commons, should 
be a breach] of privilege of parliament, we must 
have other reasons than bare votes to prove.” He 
had rather happily quoted before from Pym’s 
speech on the trial of Strafford, and he ended his 
answer with another extract from the same “ great 
driver : — '* u We conclude with Mr. Pyra’s own 
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words. If the prerogative of the king overwhelm 
the liberty of the people, it will be turned to 
tyranny ; if liberty undermine the prerogative, it 
will grow into anarchy.** 

On the 26th of May the parliament sent him 
their remonstrance, or declaration, in answer to 
his declaration concerning the business of Hull. 
The royal declaratibn, which, like most of these 
papers, is supposed to be the composition of Hyde, 
was considered by the two Houses in the light of 
an appeal to the people, and a declining of further 
negotiation between the king and them. “ There- 
fore,” said they, u We likewise shall address our 
answer to the people, not by way of appeal, but to 
prevent them from being their own executioners, 
and from being persuaded, under false colours of 
defending the law and their liberties, to destroy 
both with their own hands, by taking their lives, 
liberties, and estates out of their bands whom they 
have chosen and intrusted therewith, and resign- 
ing them up to some evil counsellors about his 
majesty, who can lay no foundation of their own 
greatness but upon the ruin of this, and in it of 
all parliaments, and in them of the true religion 
and the freedom of this nation. And these are 
the men that woiild persuade the people that both 
houses of parliament, containing all the peers and 
representing all the commons of England, would 
destroy the laws of .the land and the liberty of the 
people, wherein, besides the trust of the whole, 
they themselves in their own particulars have so 
great an interest of honour and estate, that we 
hope it will gain little credit with any that have 
the least use of reason, that such as must have so 
great a share in the misery should take so •much 
pains in the procuring thereof, and spend so much 
time, and run so many hazards, to make themselves 
slaves, and destroy the property of their estates.” 
They then defended the instructions which they 
had given to Sir John Hotham, the conduct of that 
governor, and their own subsequent votes of ap- 
proval. They next announced, in the highest and 
most intelligible tone, their conceptions as to the 
king’s right of property. Referring to Charles’s 
assertion" that he bwl the same property in the 
town of Hull, and in the magazines there, that 
any of his subjects had in their houses, lands, or 
money, theyf said, “ Here that is laid duwn for a 
principle which would indeed pull up the very 
foundation of the liberty, property, and interest of 
every subject in particular, and of all the subjects 
in general for his majesty’s towns are no 
more his own than the kingdom is his own ; and 
his kingdom is no more his own than his people 
are his oam : and, if the king had a property in 
all his tmvns, what would become of the subjects’ 
property in tb^ir houses therein ? And if he had 
& property in hi# kingdom, what would become of 
the subjects* property in their lands throughout 
the kingdom ? or of their liberties, if his majesty 
had the same right in their persons that every 
subject hath in their lands or goods?” They 
went on to observe that the erroneous notion being 
vol. in. 


infused ifito princes that their kingdoms were their 
own, and that they might do with them what they 
would, — “‘as if their kingdoms were for them, and 
not they fqr their kingdoms,” — was the root of all 
their invasions of their subjects* just rights and 
liberties ; and that so far was the notion in question 
from being true, that in fact their kingdoms, their 
towns, the people, the public treasure, and what- 
soever was bought therewith, were all only given 
to them in trust : by the known ItWvs of England, 
the very jewels of the crown were not the king’s 
property, but were only confided to his keeping 
for the use and ornament of his regal dignity. 
They argued that the trust so givfcn for the 
public advantage ought to be managed by the 
advice of parliament, whose duty it was by all 
means to prevent its abu|p. On that principle they 
hoped that in what they nad done in regard to the 
town of Hull, it would appear clearly to all the 
worfdVhat they had discharged their own trust, and 
not invaded that of his majesty, much less his pro- 
perty, which in this case they could not do. This 
was fiat blasphemy to the fanatic royalists, who had 
swallowed the dogmas of Kiug James and of the 
court bishops ; but it sounded like right and reason 
to the ears of the mass of the people, whose 
descendants have adopted at least the general 
principles of the reasoning of the parliament on 
this occasion into their political creed as incontro- 
vertible and sacred truths. The remonstrance of the 
two Houses went on to affirm that they had given 
no occasion to his majesty to declare with so much 
earnestness that their votes would be nothing 
without or against his consent ; that they were 
Very tender of the law themselves, and so would 
never allow a few private persons about his ma- 
jesty, nor his majesty^ him^if out of his courts, to 
be judge of the law, and that, too, contrary to the 
judgment of the highest court of judicature ; that 
it might be that his majesty had not refused to 
consent to anything which ho considered proper 
for the peace and happiness of the kingdom, but 
that he had taken the measure of that peace and 
happiness from some few ill-affcctea persons 
about him, contrary to the advice and judgment of 
his great council of parliament ; that of late the 
advice of both Houses had been undervalued, 
rejected, and absolutely refused ; and that this 
obliged them to declare and explain to the nation 
what was the privilege of parliament, what the 
duty of the king. They then returned >to Lord 
Digby’s intercepted letter. “We appeal,** said 
they, “to the judgment of any indifferent man 
that shall read that letter, and compare it with the 
posture that his majesty then did and still doth 
stand in towards the parliament, and with the cir- 
cumstances of that late action of his majesty in 
going to Hull, whether the advisers of that journey 
intended only a visit of that fort and magazine ?” 
They told the king that it was a resolution most 
worthy of a prince to shut his ears against any 
that would incline him to a civil war ; but they 
could not believe that spirit to have animated 
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those that came with his majesty to the House of 
Commons ; or those that accompanied him from 
Whitehall to Hampton Court, and appeared in a 
warlike manner at Kingston; or those that fol- 
lowed him to Hull ; or those that, after that expe- 
di^jpu, drew r their swords at York, demanding who 
would be for the king ; or those that advised his 
majesty to declare Sir John Hotham a traitor. 
And then they imitated Charles in casting the 
weight of blood from themselves, declaring that 
they stood acquitted by God and their consciences 
if those malignant spirits should ever force them 
to defend their religion, their country, the^ privi- 
leges of parliament, and the liberties of the subject 
with their swords. They placed the conduct of 
the Earl of Newcastle at Hull in a very humiliating 
light ; and they contended that ever since the 
failure of the attempt to "seize the five members, 
there had been a design to get possession of the 
arms and ammunition in that town. They declared 
it to he a notorious fact, that Sir Lewis Dives, a 
person that had not the least part in this late 
business of Hull, was dispatched presently after 
into Holland, where his near relative the Lord 
Digby had continual recourse unto and countenance 
from the queen, and they left the world to judge 
for what purpose this was. To this long paper 
Charles returned a still longer reply, and both 
were printed and published in the form of pam- 
phlets. The two Houses again took up the con- 
troversial pen shortly afterwards; but their re- 
joinder was of such a length as to appear very 
tedious, even to the patient and long-winded Rush- 
worth. Of course neither party thought to finish 
the war upon paper. Each was making active 
preparation for a contest in which blood w as to be 
shed, not ink. Charles issued a proclamation 
stating that, for some months, his town and county 
of Kingston-upon-IIull had been withheld from 
him, and his entrance traitorously resisted, by Sir 
John Hotliam ; and charging and commanding all 
his loving subjects not to aid, or abet, or assist in 
conveying into the said town men, money, arms, 
ammunition, or victuals, or in any other way con- 
tribute towards the keeping or defending Hull 
against his majesty or any force which he might 
think fit to send against it, to drive out the unlaw- 
ful hand there, and take possession of his own 
fort, port, arms, and ammunition there. But not 
hoping to gain so important a prize by a procla- 
mation, the royalists had recourse to stratagem and 
bribes. There Was one Fowkes, a lieutenant to Cap- 
tain Lowinger, a Dutch soldier of fortune, who*was 
serving in Hull under Sir John Hotham, and this 
Lieutenant Fowkes had married the daughter of a 
Mr. Beckwith of Beverley* who was occasionally 
with the king’s friends at Y ore. About the middle 
of May, Fowkes received a letter from his father- 
in-law, earnestly requesting him to give him a 
meeting. The lieutenant showed this letter to 
Hotham’s secretary, who laid it before the gover- 
nor. It was arranged that the lieutenant should 
go to the meeting with his father-in-law, and 


return next day with a true account of what* 
had passed. 6n his arrival at his father-in- 
law’s, the poor lieutenant vyas kindly received; 
but, in the parlour, he found , about fourteen or 
fifteen gentlemen, one of whom had a vizor on. 
This masked gentleman was supposed to be Sir 
Jocelyn Percy, a papist that dwelt in Beverley: 
the rest were all strangers to [him. , After many 
civilities and assurances of their belief that neither 
Fowkes nor his captain could possibly have any 
design of disloyalty to the king, but merely did 
what they were doing in Hull for their better sup- 
port as soldiers, they made him an offer of 500/. 
in money and 500/. per annum for himself, and 
1000/. in money and 1000/. per annum for his 
captain, if they would think of some safe way to 
deliver up Hull to the king. The lieutenant 
seemed to comply, —took fifty pieces of gold as an 
earnest, — agreed to correspond with them through 
his father-in-law, and then hastened back to old 
Hotham with intelligence of all that had passed at 
this Becret meeting. The governor made Fowkes 
write a letter to say that he had found his captain 
com pliable, and that Hull should be the king’s. 
Several letters were permitted to pass and repass 
to humour the design, till Sir John thought nt to 
bring it to an issue by making the lieutenant write 
to the royalists that, on Tuesday night, he and his 
captain would be upon guard, and would open the 
gates if the king would send 1000 horse and 500 
foot to ride behind the horse for expedition, so 
that they should he at Hull by two o’clock in the 
morning. An answer was received through the 
lieutenant’s father-in-law Beckwith; the king’s 
troops would j>e there at the time appointed. Then 
Hotham opened the matter to a council of war. 
The majority of the officers wished to c’arry on the 
stratagem, to admit the royalists and then cut 
them to pieces; hut Sir John said he would not 
shed blood when he could save it, and rather chose 
to give notice to his majesty [that the plot was 
discovered. The parliament had probably in- 
structed him to avoid the collision. He sent his 
secretary post-haste to York to deliver a letter into 
the royal hands. On reading the letter, the king 
seemed pleased at the timely warning, for some 
gentlemen of quality were already on horseback for 
the intended surprise of Hull. Th<a parliament 
voted thanks to Sir John Hotham, and dispatched 
a messenger for Beckwith of Beverley, who was 
arrested at York by virtue of an order of both 
Houses. But Beckwith was taken out of the hands 
of the messenger by the followers of the king, who 
said, that when the parliament gave him justice 
against Sir John Hotnam, he would deliver Beck- 
with to them. Seeing that the king’s trJPps were 
daily increasing at York, and that they were beat 
upon the capture of Hull, Hotham, for his own 
security, and to prevent any practices of bribery 
within the fown, exacted from the inhabitants a 
solemn protestation or oath that they would faith- 
fully maintain Hull for the king and parliament 
and kingdom’s use. The greater part of the in- 
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* habitants took the protestation willingly, and those 
that refused it were expelled the town. As the 
great aim of Charles was to get possession of the 
magazines, Hotham, by order of parliament, sent 
all the great ordnance and most of the arms and 
ammunition back to the Tower of London. Ho- 
tham was authorized by Mb warrants to raise some 
of the train-bands in Yorkshire, who were to march 
with their arms into Hull; but it was the arms, 
not the men, that were wanted, and as Boon as 
they were within the town, the governor disarmed 
them all and sent them back to their homes. 

Charles now issued a proclamation, forbidding 
the muster of any troops or any militia without his 
commands and commission ; but several days 
before this (on the 5th of May) the parliament had 
issued a declaration, in which, after condemning 
the king’s refusal to give his assent to an amended 
bill for settling the militia, they stated that they 
should forthwith carry into effect their own ordi- 
nance respecting the militia, and required all per- 
sons in authority to put the said ordinance into 
execution. They grounded the indispensable 
necessity of this measure upon the king’s pro- 
longed absence, his gathering of warlike forces 
around him, and the evident intentions of his evil 
counsellors to bring back popery and tyranny. 
But the most powerful and active members had 
protested in the debate upon the measure that they 
had not the least purpose or intention of any war 
with the king, arming only for self-defence. The 
lords-lieutenants being named for their several 
counties, nominated their deputy-lieutenants, sub- 
ject to the approbation of parliament. Thus the 
Lord Paget being named in the ordinance for 
Buckinghamshire, he named Hampden, Goodwin, 
Grenville, Tyrrell, Winwood, and Whilelock as his 
deputy-lieutenants; and these gentlemen, being 
approved by the two Houses, entered upon the 
command of the Buckinghamshire militia * St. 
John, Selden, Maynard, Glyn, Griraston, and 
many other members of the House of Commons, 
accepted the like commissions^ and turned their 
attention from oratory and debate to drilling and 
tactics. The king declared that there was now no 
legal power in the Houses to do What they had 
done, commanded all men to refuse obedience to 
the parliament’s “ pretended ordinance,” and sum- 
moned a county meeting at York for the purpose 
of promoting the levy of troops for his own service. 
But there were more men attended this meeting 
thau Charles had wished, and Sir Thomas Fairfax 
boldly laid upon the pummel of the king’s saddle 
the warm remonstrance and petition of the lesser 
gentry and farmers and freeholders of Yorkshire, 
who asserted their right of being present, and 
desired the king to agree with his parliament. 
Even the aristocracy of the county were divided, 

• « The Lord Pa (jet, not long after thi«, betfan to boagle, and was 
unilxed in bis resolutions j and upon the king's publish mg of his 
commission of array, and declaration against the ordinance of parlia- 
ment for the militia (bis lordship's heart frtiling him, and being 
unsutijtird in his judgment), ho revolted from the parliament and 
weut to the king. *— // tutoltk k. 


and all that Charles obtained was one troop of 
horse, composed of gentlemen volunteers, who were 
nominally 'to be under the command of the boy 
Prince of Wales, and a foot regiment formed out 
of some of the train-bands. This paltry gathering 
at York was no sooner reported in parliament titan 
the three following resolutions were hurled at the 
king and his throne: 1. That the king, seduced 
by wicked counsels, intended to make war on the 
parliament. 2. That whensoever the king made 
war upon the parliament, it was a breach of the 
trust reposed in him by his people, contrary to his 
oath, and tending to the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. 3. That whosoever should assist him in 
such war were traitors by the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. After this the Houses published 
another remonstrance, exposing the king’s mis- 
deeds, and explaining their own privileges and 
intentions. Charles answered, and they rejoined, 
and then they ordered that all sheriffs, justices of 
the peace, &c., within 150 miles of that city, 
should stop all arms and ammunition going to 
York, and apprehend the conveyers, and also 
suppress all forces coming together by the king’s 
commission. “ This,” says Whitelock, “ was an 
unhappy condition for the poor people, none 
knowing what to do, or whom to' obey ; nor what 
would be the consequence of these thwartings 
between the great powers and authorities of king 
and parliament.” The ordinance of parliament 
was more effective than the proclamations and 
summonses of the king. In London alone a little 
army was raised. Tn the month of May the train- 
bands had a general muster in Finsbury Fields, 
where Major-general Skippon appeared as their 
commander, and where tents were pitched for the 
accommodation of the members of both Houses. 
Eight thousand men were under arms. These 
were divided into six regiments, and ofliccred by 
men hearty in the cause. The civic reviqw ended 
in a great dinner, given at the expense of the city 
of London. 

The king, it is said, had given offence to the 
English sailors by calling them “ water-rats,” and 
whether the story he true or not, it Beems certain 
that his government was unpopular with 'the navy. 
It will be remembered that the Houses had com- 
missioned the Lord High Admiral, the Earl of 
Northumberland, to put the fleet into a warlike 
attitude. This nobleman, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of neither . party, was, or pretended to be, 
very sick. The Commons voted that he should he 
desired to appoint the Earl of Warwick to the 
command of the fleet, and requested the concur- 
rence of the Lords. The Lords scrupled and 
hesitated, objecting that the appointment required 
the sanction of the king. But thereupon the 
Commons, without the consent of the Lords, and 
against the command of Charles, compelled 
Northumberland to depute his authority to War- 
wick, and actually put Warwick, who was accept- 
able to the sailors, into the command of the fleet. 
Charles revoked Northumberland’s commission, 

2 o 2 
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and appointed Pennington to the command of the 
fleet ; but the sailors would not receive this officer, 
and the parliament declared his appointment to be 
illegal. Charles, according to Clarendon, con- 
cealed hi? displeasure at the conduct of Northum- 
beatand, thinking it not then seasonable to resent 
it, because he had nothing to object against him 
but hie complying with the command of the parlia- 
ment, who would have made it their own quarrel, 
and must have obliged that Earl to put his whole 
interest into their hands, and w to have run their 
fortune, to which he was naturally too much in- 
clined; and then his majesty foresaw that there 
would have been no fleet at all set out that year, 
by their having the command of all the money 
which was to be applied to that service. Whereas, 
by his majesty’s concealing his resentment, there 
was a good beet made ready, and set out; and 
many gentlemen setfled in the command of ships, 
of whose affection and fidelity his majesty was 
assured that no superior officer could corrupt it, 
hut that they would at all times repair to his 
service whenever he required it. And, indeed, his 
majesty had an opinion of the devotion of the 
whole body of common seamen to his servide, 
because he had bountifully so much mended their 
condition, and increased their pay, that he thought 
they would have even thrown the Earl of Warwick 
overboard when he should command them, and so 
the respiting the doing of it would be of little 
importance.”* All this means, that the king 
hoped to gain over the fleet as he had hoped to 
gain possession of Hull by a ruse; but the event 
showed that he had widely miscalculated the 
temper of the English seamen. If we are to 
believe the royalist historian, the king had not at 
this time one barrel of powder, nor one musket, 
nor any other provision necessary for an army;, 
and, what was worse, he was not sure of ^my port 
at which warlike stores might be safely landed 
from the continent. “ He expected with impatience 
the arrival of all those necessaries, by the care 
and activity of the queen, who was then in Hol- 
land, and, by the sale of her own as well as of the 
crown jewels, and by the friendship of Henry 
Prince of Orange, did all she could to provide all 
that was necessary.”! The parliament, well aware 
of these preparations in Holland, decreed, that 
whosoever should lend or bring money into the 
kingdom raised upon the crown jewels should be 
held as an enemy to the state. Some weeks before 
this, when the act was passed for the speedy re- 
ducing of the rebels in Ireland, and the immediate 
securing the future peace and safety of England, 
many members of parliament voluntarily sub- 
scribed large sums of money, and their example 
was followed by other gentlemen and freeholders, 
who set on foot subscriptions in their several 
counties. The county of Buckingham, for ex^ 
ample, advanced 6000/. Foremost in the list of 
the subscribing members in the Common^ we 
find the name? of Sir Henry Martin for 1200/., 

* Clarendon, Hist. f Id, 


Mr. Walter Long, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, aud Sir 
John Harrison for the same sum each, Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell for 500/., John Pym for 600/., John 
Hampden 1000/., Bulstrode Whitelock 600/., &c. 

While the king was lying at York b e was 
writing hard and working by other means to in- 
terest the Scots in his favour, and to get up a 
strong party among them. From the Scottish 
council he received a dutiful and affectionate an- 
swer, and he also got a petition from divers of the 
nobility and people there full of expressions of zeal 
and loyalty.* But the English parliament, hear- 
ing of these proceedings, “ took a course to turn 
the balance,” and, within eight days after, the 
Scottish council declared both to king and parlia- 
ment their earnest desire to 6ce them reconciled 
with one another ; and they moreover humbly de- 
sired his majesty “ to hearken to his greatest, his 
best, and most unparalleled council.” They also 
dissuaded the king from his journey into Ireland, 
and prayed that a mediation between him and lus 
English parliament might he set on foot at home 
ere the breach grew wider ; and, in the end, the 
Scottish council came “ to a large manifestation of 
their true and hearty affection to the parliament of 
England,” protesting that they would never do 
anything contrary to them or their 
The Scottish ministers, indeed, were checked in 
any exuberance of loyalty by the stern spirit of the 
people, who still looked upon the king as the 
enemy to their kirk and their liberties, and upon 
the English House of Commons as their best 
friends. No sooner had the people of Edinburgh 
heard of the correspondence carrying on between 
Charles and the council, than they petitioned the 
latter not to take part, by any verbal or real en- 
gagement to the king, against the parliament of 
England. “ These passages in Scotland” were of 
much advantage to the affairs of the English par- 
liament, who still protested their fidelity to the 
king, at the same time that they courted the Scots 
witli very kind expressions.! 

Several members of both Houses — some who 
were in the service of the court, others who be- 
lieved that the parliament wqs going too far or too 
fast — now withdrew to the king at York. For the 
present, the Commons satisfied themselves with 
passing an order that every member should be in 
his place by a certain day, or forfeit a hundred 
pounds to the Irish war. The way in which most 
of the ministers and old servants of the crown had 
sneaked off to the north seemed to betray not only 
a wonderful fear of the parliament, but also a want 
of confidence in the legality or purity of the cause 
to which they were about to commit themselves 
for better or for worse. On his first jgrival at 
York, Charles was attended by no other ostensible 
minister than Secretary Nicholas, a timid and 
wavering old man, who never knew half of his 
master's mind, or saw the full intention of any 
measure nroposed by the king. Lord Falkland, 
Hyde, and Culpeper, who had abandoned the par- 

* • Whitelock, Memorial*. ’ t Whitelock. 
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iiament, and pledged themselves to the court,* and 
who were, in fact, the chief directors of the royal 
councils (though they again scarcely knew more of 
Charles’s mind than Nicholas), remained in Lon- 
don to watch the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, and to perfqrm secret services of various 
kinds. According to Clarendon’s own account, 
the Commons had “ long detested and suspected 
Mr. Hyde (himself), from the time of their first 
remonstrance down to his framing the king’s mes- 
sages and answers, which they now every day re- 
ceived, to their intolerable vexation, yet knew not 
how to accuse him. But now that the Earls of 
Essex and Holland had discovered his being shut 
up with the king at Greenwich, and the Marquess 
of Hamilton had once before found him very early 
in private with the king at Windsor, at a time 
when the king thought all passages had been 
stopped ; together with his being of late more ab- 
sent from the House than lie had used to be ; and 
the resort of the other two every night to his lodg- 
ing, satisfied them that he was the person ; and 
they resolved to disenable him to manage that 
officef long.” That is, the Commons now sus- 
pectcd not only that he was the writer of the 
king’s declarations, &c., but that he was also en- 
gaged in conducting secret manoeuvres in and 
about Loudon and the parliament. Sir John 
Culpeper, according to the royalist historian, had 
as many eyes upon the Commons as they had 
upon him (Ilyde), and an equal animosity against 
them ; and, what was a better servicp to the trium- 
virate, Sir John “ had familiarity and friendship 
with v some persons, who, from the second or third 
hand , came to know many of the greatest designs, 
before they were brought upon the stage.”! By 
these indirect sources of information, Culpeper 
learned (or so says Clarendon) that it was the in- 
tention of the Commons to send himself, Lord 
Falkland, and Hyde to the Tower, upon the charge 
of giving evil counsel to the king, and preparing 
those answers and messages they received from 
his majesty, whenever they should find them all 
three in the House together. And hereupon, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the triumvirate 
agreed that they would never be there altogether, 
and seldom two at a time ; and that when they 
were in the House they should only listen, and 
speak no more than was of absolute necessity. 

For now/’ savs Clarendon, “ it waB grown a very 
difficult thing for a man who was in their disfa- 
vour to spealc, against what they proposed, but that 
they would find some exception to some word or 
expression : upon which, after he had been called 
upon to explain, he was obliged to withdraw ; and 

• They had ell three been in very decided opposition to the court j 
they bad all been actively concerned lu the tmneachttientof Strafford, 
and they had ajl, it should appear, voted tor pit hill of attainder— 
ci>) tainl'y not ohe of the throe nail voted against it. Hyde, so much 
better known by his title of Lord Clarendon, had Wen eloquently 
tierce against the council of York ; Lord Falkland, the idol of his 
party, had voted for the exclusion of the bishops from the House of 
Loras. 1« fact, up to the end of the pseceding year, Hyde, Falkland, 
and Culpeper, were all and each of them us enthusiastic on the 
side of the parliament as Hampden or as Pym. 

t Life. t Life, 


then they had commonly a major part to send him 
to the Tower or to expel him the House, or at 
least to oblige him to receive a reprehension at the 
bar upon his knees. And so they had used Sir 
Ralph Hopton at that time ; who, excepting to 
some expression that was used in a declaratHn 
prepared by a committee, and presented to the 
House, which he said was dishonourable to the 
king, they said, it was a tax upon the committee, 
caused him to withdraw, and committed him to 
the Tower; which terrified many from speaking 
at all, and caused more to absent themselves from 
the House, where too small numbers appeared 
any day.” About the end of April, Hyde received 
a letter from the king, commanding him to repair 
to York as soon as he could be spared from his 
business in London. The historian says, that he 
communicated this letter to his two friends, Lord 
Falkland and Sir John Culpeper, who agreed with 
him that he should defer that' journey for some 
time, there being every day great occasion of con- 
sulting together, and of sending dispatches to the 
king* — which dispatches, like nearly all the state 
papers, were written by Hjme, the great penman 
of the royalist party. “ And,” adds Clarendon 
himself, “ it was happy that he did stay; for there 
was an occasion then fell out, in which his pre- 
sence was very useful, towards disposing the Lord 
Keeper Littleton to send the great seal to the 
king at York” f It appears that Charles wanted 
the great seal, but not the lord keeper — for Little- 
ton had made himself very obnoxious to the court, 
by swimming with the strong stream pf parliament. 
Besides other offences, he had recently voted in 
favour of the militia ordinance, and had learnedly 
insisted both on the expediency and on the legality 
of that measure. Clarendon, however, says, that he 
had always been convinced of Littleton’s loyalty, 
and he describes him as an honourable and noble 

{ lerson. The historian, however, admits that Charles 
lad reason for suspecting this loyalty of his lord 
keeper. He says, “ From his recovery of a great 
sickness (which seized on him shortly after he was 
preferred to that great place, and whicji, indeed, 
robbed him for ever of much of that natural vigour 
and vivacity qf mind which he had formerly en- 
joyed) his compliance was so gTeat and so visible, 
not only in not opposing that prevalent sense of 
the House which was prejudicial to the king, but 
in concurring with it in his own vote, very much 
against what his friends thought was agreeable to 
his understanding, insomuch as the potent and 
popular Lords looked upon him as their own ; and 
the king was so far unsatisfied with his carriage, 
that once, after his majesty’s being at York, he re- 
solved to take the great seal from hiip, but was 

* “ And it wm a wonderful expedition that wan then wed between 
York and Loudon, when gentlemen undertook the amice, at enough 
were willing to do; insomuch at when they dispatched a letter on 
Saturduy night, nt tliat tbn© of thO year, about twelve at night, they 
always received the king’s answer, Monday, by ten of the clock in 
the morning.”— Clarendon, Lift. According to this statement, the 
couriers must have ridden at the rate of twelve miles an hour at the 
leust, an expedition which seems, in the circumstances, not merely 
wonderful, but incredible, 
f Life. 
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contented to be dissuaded from that resolution, 
partly frotn the difficulty, it being probable that 
the attempt would not have succeeded by the inter- 
position of the extravagant authority of the two 
Houses, partly that it was not easy to make choice 
o^another fit for that trust who was like to be more 
faithful in it, the terror of parliament having hum- 
bled all men to a strange compliance and sub- 
mission; but especially that his majestv was 
assured by some whom he trusted, that the affection 
of the Lord Littleton was very entire to his service, 
and his compliance only artificial to preserve him- 
self in a capacity of serving him, which was 
true”* The copious and magniloquent historian 
goes on to say, that while Littleton was playing 
this part, he called upon him one evening, and 
spoke very freely with him ; which he says Little- 
ton always encouraged him to do, as well knowing 
that he (Hyde) “ was not without some trust with 
his majesty, and of much intimate friendship with 
some that had more.” He told Littleton of the 
censure and hazard he incurred by his notable 
compliance and correspondence with “ that party ” 
which the king construed to be factious against his 
just regal power, and that some votes in which his 
lordship had concurred, and which were generally 
understood to be contrury to law, in which his 
lordship’s knowledge was unquestionable, were 
very notorious and much spoken of.j- The lord 
keeper then told Hyde the straits he was in — 

“ that the governing lords had a terrible appre- 
hension of the king’s Rending for the great seal ; 
and that nothing but lus fair deportment towards 
them, and seeming to be of their mind, prevented 
their taking the seal into their own custody, allow- 
ing it ouly to be with him whilst he sat in the 
House and in the court ; that they had made some 
order to that purpose, if, by his interest with them, 
he had not prevented it, well knowing that it 
would prove most fatal to the king, who, he fore- 
saw, must be shortly compelled to wish the great 
seal with him for many reasons. w Now,” said 
he, “ let it he considered whether my voting with 
them in such particulars, which my not voting with 
them cannot prevent, be of equal prejudice to the 
king, with the seal’s being put into such a condition 
that the king shall never be able to get it when it 
is most necessary for him, which undoubtedly will 
be the case when, by my carriage and opposition 
against them, the confidence towards me shall be 
lessened.” The end of this long conversation 
was, that Littleton 'promised to serve the king “ in 
that article of moment,” and even to go to him at 
York. Hyde and his compeers communicated the 
happy intelligence to their master, who thereupon 
dispatched Mr. Eliot, a forward young man and a 
groom of the bedchamber, with a warrant to re- 
ceive the great seal, and a very kind letter to the 
lord keeper, requiring him to make all possible 
haste to York. Littleton gave up the great syra- 

• Hi*t., Oxford edition of 1823. 

4 Clnr*»odon says, that he particularly mentioned to Littleton hi* 
late vole ujam the militia. 
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bol to Eliot, who posted back to York with it; 
and then Littleton posted after the seal, and, though 
he was indisposed, and a much less active tra- 
veller than the groom of the chambers, he arrived 
at York the next day after that geutleman had deli- 
vered the seal to his majesty. This is Clarendon's 
account — or rather we should say, one of Claren- 
don’s accounts — and, according to this narrative, 
he contributed mainly to the great event, by his 
ingenious conversation with the lord keeper. But 
Eliot, the active groom of the chamber, told the 
king a very different story, affirming that he had 
found the lord keeper altogether averse to the 
measure, that he had locked the door upon him, 
and had got the great seal from him only by 
threatening to blow out his brains. The historian 
Bays that Mr. Eliot did this, and told many stories 
to magnify his own service, not imagining that 
the lord keeper intended to follow him to York. 
But may we not, on the other side, suspect that 
Clarendon magnified his service in this particular, 
as he obviously does in many other cases? Ills 
reasoning, indeed, shows that for Eliot to have 
acted as he said he had done would have been 
hazardous and rash, but many a desperate or daring 
young man would have done as much, and many 
a timid wavering old man, like Littleton, might have 
been terrified with two pistols at his breast, though 
he had a house full of servants, or might have been 
induced wholly to make up his already half made up 
mind by this exhibition of boldness. May, an ex- 
cellent authority, says, that the lord keeper had con- 
tinued in all appearance firm to the parliament for 
some space of time after the rest were gone to York ; 
“ insomuch that there seemed no doubt at all made 
of his constancy ; till, at the last, before the end 
of the month of June, a young gentleman, one 
Master Thomas Eliot, groom of the pi ivy cham- 
ber to the king, was sent closely from Y ork to him ; 
who, being admitted by the lord keeper into his 
private chamber, when none else were by, so 
handled the matter, whether by persuasions, 
threats, or promises, or whatsoever, that, after 
three hours’ time, he got the great seal into his 
hands, and rid post with «t away to the king at 
York. The Lord Keeper Littleton, after serious 
consideration with himself what he had' done, or 
rather suffered, and not being able'to answer it to 
the parliament, the next day early in the morn- 
ing rode after it himself, and went to the king. 
Great was the complaint at London against him 
for that action; nor did the king ever show 
him any great regard afterwards. The reason 
which the Lord Keeper Littleton gave fbr parting 
so with the great seal, to some friend* of his who 
wept ate him to York, waste*, that the king, 
when he made him lord keeper* gave him an oath 
in pnvate,wfaich he took — that, whensoever the king 
shoutd send to him for the great seal, he should 
forthwith deliver it This oath (as he averred to 
his friends) his conscience would by no means 
suffer him to dispense withal ; he only repented 
(though now too late) that he accepted the office 
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iipon those terms.” Whitelock says Bimply, 
M The Lord Keeper Littleton, after his great ad- 
herence to the parliament, delivered the great seal 
to Mr. Eliot, whom the king sent to him for it ; 
and shortly after Littleton followed the seal to the 
king, but was not much respected by him, or the 
courtiers.” And all that is perfectly clear in this 
strange manoeuvre, which, like most of Charles’s 
measures, and all other manoeuvres, is liable to a 
contrariety of doubts, is, that a groom of the cham- 
ber carried off the seal,' and that the lord keeper 
stole out of London, and by bye-roads got to York, 
where he was regarded but coldly by his majesty. 
Clarendon says that the king was not satisfied with 
Littleton, protesting that he did not like his 
humours, and knew not what to make of him ;* 
that his majesty would not for a long time re- 
deliver the seal tojhim, but always kept it in his own 
bed-chamber, and that men remarked “ a visible 
dejcctedness” in the lord keeper. The historian 
tells us that all this gave him much trouble, as well 
it might, if his own story were the true one ; and 
he takes to himself the credit of procuring better 
treatment for the keeper. 1 1 is quite certain, however, 
that Charles never placed any confidence in Little- 
ton, that that adroit lawyer met with the usual 
fate of double dealers, was despised by both par- 
ties, lost all spirit and talent for business, and con- 
cluded his career about two years after at Oxford, 
in neglect, poverty, and mental wretchedness. 

* Hist , edition of 18-6. 


But it was now time for Clarendon himself to steal 
away to York. Shortly after Littleton’s departure, 
the king told him that he would find him much to 
do there, and “ that he thought now there would he 
less reason every day for his being concealed 
Before Littleton’s flight, Clarendon had arranged 
all matters for the journey, resolving with Lord 
Falkland to stay at a friend’s house near Oxford, a 
little out of the road he meant to take for York, 
till hfcshould hear of the keeper’s motion ; and to 
cover his absence from the House of Commons, 
he had told the Speaker that it was very necessary 
he should take the air of the country for his health. 
As soon as the keeper had flown, notice was taken 
in the House of the absence of his friend Hyde ; 
inquiries were made what was become qf him, and 
it was moved that lie might be sent for. The 
Speaker said that that gentleman had acquainted 
him with his going into the country to recover his 
health by fresh air, and that l)r. Winston, his phy^ 
sician, lmd certified that he was troubled with the 
stone. Mr. Peard said confidently, “ that he was 
troubled with no other stone than the stone in his 
heart, and therefore he would have him sent for 
wherever he was j for he was most confident that 
he was doing them mischief wherever he was.” 
The House, however, who probably did not con- 
sider the historian of quite so much importance as 
he considered himself, neglected to take any stepB 
for his apprehension for the present ; and when 
Life. 
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(as he says) “ they had resolved upon his arrest, 
he was warned thereof hv Lord Falkland, and 
judging it time for him to "be gone,** he then left 
Ditchley, the house of the Lady Lee (afterwards 
Countess of Rochester), and travelled by unuBual 
wHtys through Leicestershire and Derbyshire, until 
he came to Yorkshire. At first he fixed himself 
at Nostall, within twenty miles of the city of 
York, and there lay close and secret, correspond- 
ing daily or hourly with the king, and preparing 
answers in his name to the papers and manifestos 
of the parliament. It should appear, that even 
the courtiers and ministers at York were kept in 
ignorance as to his whereabout ; for he says, that, 
when, shortly after, he was summoned to York, the 
king received him very graciously, and asked 
some questions aloud of him, as if he thought he 
had then come from London. But it was thus 
that Charles dealt even with the instruments of 
his plans and intrigues, concealing from the rest 
what was done by one, and never imparting to the 
whole body the schemes in which all were to 
work blindly, or at least seeing nothing beyond 
their own fixed path. After this public reception 
and masking of circumstances, the king called 
Hyde aside into the garden, saying that they need 
not now be afraid of being seen together; and 
he walked with him in consultation for a full hour.* 
Clarendon" arrived in Yorkshire at the end of 
May ; on the 2nd of June the ship “ Providence,” 
freighted by the queen in Holland, escaped the 
Earl of Warwick’s cruisers, and ran ashore on the 
Yorkshire coast with sixteen pieces of artillery and 
great store of arms and ammunition, which had 
long been expected by the royal purty, and the 
want of which had delayed the king’s design of 
attempting Hull by a siege. Thefctinnoh, muskets, 
and gunpowder were all safely landed and carried 
to York. At this crisis the arrival of such a supply 
was of more consequence in the eyes of Charles 
than the coming of a great penman. The parlia- 
ment, however, by this time began to be excited 
and convulsed by the great defection that was 
taking place, particularly among the lords. “ They 
concluded,” says May, “that no other way could 
have been found out to endanger the overthrow 
of that parliament, which many open attempts and 
secret conspiracies could not do : that as the ruin 
of England could not in probability be wrought 
but by itself, so the parliament could not be 
broken (a prologue to the other ruin) but by her 
own members.” “ Besides,^ says the same jisbr- 
ratur, “ there are many whose callings rriftke them 
capable of easier ahd greater gratifications from 
the king than other men, as kwyefs and divines, 
who will therefore be apt to lean that way where 
the preferment lies.” On ihh of May the 
parliament* by an order, siii hummed tiihe peers, 
the first that had gone away to York, to appear at 
Westminster. These nine peers utterly refused 

* Life.— It Mtemt quite certain that Clarendon’s evalfon was not 
considered ao very important a matter by the parliament. Neither 
Whitelock nor Muy tiiuugkt it of weight sufficient to merit any pur* 
ticular notice. 


to quit the king, returning a Blighting and scornful 
answer to the parliament. The Commons instantly 
took their resolution, and on the 15th of June sent 
Denzil Hollis up to the House of Lords to impeach 
the whole of them. In an eloquent speech Hollis 
dwelt upon the history of the earlier parts of this 
reign ; showed that it had ever been the policy of 
the court “ to strike at parliaments, keep off par- 
liaments, break parliaments, or divide parlia- 
ments related the succession of designs recently 
entered into against parliament, the terrors of the 
army the actual assault made in the Commons* 
House, the flame of rebellion purposely kindled in 
Ireland, the forces now gathered at York, the de- 
clarations, and messages, and bitter invectives 
against the parliament sent out in his majesty’s 
name. * “ A new plot,” said Hollis, “ is this : the 
members are drawn away, and persuaded to for- 
sake their duty, and go down to York, thereby to 
blemish the actions of both Houses, as done by a 
few and inconsiderable number, a party rather 
than a parliament, and perhaps to raise and set up 
an anti-parliament there. My lords, this is now 
the great design against this parliament, which is 
the only means to continue us to be a nation of 
freemen, and not of slaves, to be owners of any- 
thing : in a word, which must stand in the gap to 
prevent an inlet and inundation of all misery and 
confusion.” He, then, in the name of all the 
Commons of England, impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, Spencer Earl of Northampton, 
William Earl of Devonshiie, Henry Earl of Dover, 
Henry Earl of Monmouth, Charles Lord Howard 
of Charleton, Robert Lord Rich, Charles Lord 
Grey of Ruthven, Thomas Lord Coventry, arid 
Arthur Lord Capel. The lords that remained 
made little or no attempt to screen the lords that 
had fled ; and, shortly after, “ being in their robes,” 
they adjudged the fugitives never to sit more ns 
members of tlmt House, to be utterly incapable of 
any benefit or privileges of parliament, and lo 
suffer imprisonment during theii* J/jetisure. It 
would perplex the reader to detail kll tjie orders 
and counter-orders of the king atid of the parlia- 
ment; all the messages ^id answers* manifestos 
and counter-manifestos ; and the story tvill be far 
more intelligible if we keep to thfe main points 
of this paper-prelude Ijo^a war Hjf bullets and 
pikes. On the 2nd of Jinic the Lords and Com- 
mons sent a petition to the king with nineteen pro- 
positions, as the basis of a treaty of concord aud 
lasting peace, Thfey demanded that the king 
shoiila dismiss all sucii great pfficCrs and ministers 
of state as ftere not apprbved of bjr both houses 
of parliament, and that an hath should be taken 
by all future, members of tbe hrivy cohhfeii ; that 
the great affairs of the kingdom shoitld hot be 
transacted fey the adHce of private men nr by any 
unkhotvn or unsWfh coUrihfeilBta ; that lie or they 
unto whom the government and education of the 
king’s children were committed should be ap- 
proved of by both Houses ; that the church go- 
vernment and liturgy should undergo Buch a re- 
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formation as both houses of parliament should 
advise ; that his majesty should contribute his best 
assistance for the raising of a sufficient maintenance 
for preaching ministers throughout the kingdom, 
and give his consent to laws for the taking away 
of innovations, superstitions, and pluralities; that 
he should rest satisfied with the course that the 
Lords and Commons had taken for ordering of 
the militia until the same should be further settled 
by a bill, and that he should recall his declarations 
and proclamations against the militia ordinance 
made by parliament ; that such members of either 
house of parliament as had, during this present 
parliament, been put out of any place and office, 
might cither be restored to that place and office, 
or otherwise have satisfaction for the same upon 
the petition of that House of which they were 
members ; that all privy counsellors and judges 
should take an oath for the maintaining of t He Peti- 
tion of Right, and of other wholesome statutes 
made by this present parliament ; that all the 
judges, and all the officers appointed by approbation 
of parliament, should hold their places during 
good behaviour; that the justice of parliament 
should be left to take its course with all delin- 
quents, and that all persons cited by either House 
should appear and abide thepensure of parliament ; 
that the forts and castles of the kingdom should 
be put under the command and custody of such 
persons as his majesty should appoint, with the 
approbation of parliament ; that the extraordinary 
guards and military forges now attending his 
majesty should be removed and discharged, and 
that for the future he should raise no such guards 
or extraordinary forces, but, according to the law, 
in case of actual rebellion or invasion ; that his 
majesty would be pleased to enter into a closer 
alliance with the states of the United Provinces 
and other neighbouring princes and states of the 
Protestant religion, for the defence and mainte- 
nance of the true faith against all designs and 
attempts of the pope and his adherents ;* that he 
should, by act of parliament, clear the Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five members of the House of Com- 
mons, so that future jjarliaments might be secured 
from the consequences of that evil precedent ; and 
that he Bhould pass a bill for restraining peers 
made hereafter from sitting or voting in parlia- 
ment, unless they were admitted thereunto with 
the consent of both houses of parliament. f 
) Charles, with lords about nim, with arms and 
gunpowder, and with the prospect of more from 
Holland, thought himself as strong as the parlia- 
ment: he received these propositions with great 
indignation, and, in replying to them, he taxed the 
parliament as cahalists and traitors, as the makers 
of new laws and new constitutional doctrines ; and 
in the end he told them that their demands were 

* In this, their seventeenth proposition, the parliament alluded to 
the old and now almost forgotten subject of the Palatinate; telling 
the king that his subjects would be much encouraged by these close 
Protestant alliances, and enabled in a' parliamentary way to give 
him aid and assistance in restoring his royal sister ami her princely 
issue to those dignities and dominions which belonged to them. 

f Hushworth. 
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unworthy of his royal descent from so many famous 
ancestors, unworthy of the trust reposed in him by 
the laws ; protesting that, if he were both van- 
quished and a prisoner, in worse condition than 
any of the most unfortunate of his predecessors had 
ever been reduced to, he would never stoop so Ww 
as to grant those demands, and make himself, from 
a King of England, a Doge of Venice. 

And now “ the fatal time waB come when those 
long and tedious paper-conflicts of declarations, 
petitions, and proclamations were turned into 
actual and bloody wars, and the pens seconded by 
drawn swords.”* Charles sent out commissions 
of array, f beginning with Leicestershire, and en- 
joined or invited all men to bring him money, 
horses, and arms, on security of his forests and 
parks for the principal and eight per cent, interest. 
He forbade all levies without his consent, and 
called upon his subjects to be mindful of their oath 
of allegiance, and faithful to his royal person. It 
was now found that he had a strong party in the 
country : the church, the universities, the majority 
of the nobles, and perhaps of the country gentle- 
men, — the loyalty of the latter class being gene- 
rally great in proportion to their distance from the 
court and their ignorance of court life, — rallied 
round him. The austerity of the puritans’ manners, 
their gloomy doctrine, and coarse fanaticism, drove 
most of the gay and dissolute, and many who were 
gay without being dissolute, into his party, which 
was further strengthened by many good, virtuous, 
and moderate men, who disliked his former con- 
duct, who dreaded his tyrannical disposition, but 
dreaded the untried democratic violence still more. 
Nor was Charles wanting in solemn protestations 
and assurances. To the lords who had gathered 
around him at York, and to the members of his 
privy council there, he made a short and compre- 
hensive declaration. “We do declare,’ ’ said he, 
“ that we will require no obedience from you but 
what is warranted by the known laws, as wc expect 
that you shall not yield to any commands not 
legally grounded or imposed by any other autho- 
rity. We undertake to defend from all danger 
whatsoever all you, and all such as Bhall r el use 
any such commands, whether they proceed from 
votes and orders of both Houses, or in any other 
way. We will defend the true Protestant religion 
established by the laws, the lawful liberties of the 
subjects of England, and just privileges of all the 
three estates of parliament ; and shall require no 
further obedience from you than as we accordingly 
shall perform the same. We will not (as is falsely 
pretended) engage you in any war against the par- 
liament, except it be for our necessary defence 

* May. 

| in these commissions the king set forth the parliament’s own 
declaration, usiug their very expressions,--" that, wlunras it has been 
declured bv votes of both houses of parliament, that the kingdom 
hath of late been, and still is, in imminent danger both from enemies 
abroad and a popish discontented party at home, the king concludes 
that, for the safeguard both of his own person and people, there fs nn 
urgent necessity of putting the country into a posture of defence, &<■. 

*« And thus,” says May, " did the parliament** prologue to then omt- 
nance of militia serve the king’s turn for his commission of array, 
totutem verbis.” 

2 p 
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against such as do insolently invade or attempt 
against us or our adherents.” And it was upon this 
express declaration that those lords contracted a 
solemn engagement, and signed a bond to stand 
by him, to defend his majesty’s person, crown, and 
difnity, with his just and legal prerogative, against 
all persons, parties, and powers whatsoever.* 

At the same time the parliament, declaring all 
these measures to be against law and the national 
liberties, made their preparations with at least 
equal vigour. On the 10th of June an order 
was made by both Houses for bringing in money 
and plate to maintain horse, horsemen, and arms, 
for the preservation of the public peace, and 
defence of the king's person ; for the parliament, 
down to the appointment of Oliver Cromwell to 
the chief command, always joined this expression 
with that of their own safety. The two Houses 
engaged the public faith, that whosoever should 
bring in any money or plate, or furnish men or 
arms, should be repaid with eight per cent, interest ; 
and they appointed four treasurers, Sir John Wol- 
laston, alderman of London, Alderman Towes, 
Alderman Warner, and Alderman Andrewes, to 
grant receipts to the lenders, and certain commis- 
saries to value the horses and arms which should 
he furnished for the national service. All men 
living within eighty miles of the capital were 
invited to bring in their money, &c., within a 
fortnight. Those living farther off were allowed 
three weeks ; and those who, for the present, were 
not provided with ready money, arms, or horses, 
were requested to set clown what they would pro- 
vide when able. Forthwith a great mass of money 
was heaped up in Guildhall, and daily increased 
by the free contributions of the people. The 
poor contributed with the rich. “Not only the 
wealthiest citizens and gentlemen who were near- 
dwellers brought in their large bags and goblets, 
but the poorer sort, like that widow in the gospel, 
presented their mites also ; insomuch that it was a 
common jeer of men disaffected to the cause, to 
call this the thimble and bodkin army.”t 

Charles wrote a letter to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, the aldermen and sheriffs, forbidding these 
contributions, and inveighing bitterly against the 
parliament. This letter was wholly without effect, 
as was an attempt made at the same time to win over 
the fleet. Clarendon says that this latter scheme 
only failed through a mistake or blunder of the king’s 
agents ; but it appears evident that the causfe of its 
failure really was the devotion of the captainB and 
seamen to the popular cause. The Earl of War- 
wick, a great lover of the sea-service and highly 
popular as a commander, called a council of war, 

• Thews aro the name* of those who anbucribed J~The Lord Keeper 
Httletou, Duke of Richmond, Marqueasot Hertford; Earls of Lindsay, 
Cumberland, Huntingdon, Hath, Southampton, Dorset, Salisbury, 
Northampton, Devonshire, Bristol, Westmoreland, Berkshire, Mon- 
mouth, Kims, Newcastle, Dover, Caernarvon, Newport; Lords Mow- 
bray and Maltreveris Willoughby of Kresby, Rich, Charles Howard 
of Ulmrleton, New ink, Paget, Chundom, Fulconbrid^e, PauWit, Love- 
lace, Coveutry, Suvjle, Molmn, Duiumore, Seymour, Grey of Kutli- 
veu, Falkland, the Comptroller, Secretary Nicholas, Sir John Cul- 
peper. Lord Chief Justice Ranks, 
t Muy, 
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and laid before his officers both .the ordinance of 
parliament which appointed him to the command, 
and the letters of the king which required him to 
surrender that command to Sir John Pennington. 
With the exception of five, all the sea-captains 
agreed with the earl that at this crisis the orders 
of the two Houses were more binding than those 
of the sovereign, and that the fleet could not be 
put into the hands of Pennington without the 
greatest peril to the nation’s liberties. The five 
dissenters, the Rear-Admiral, Captain Fogge, 
Captain Baily, Captain Slingsby, and Captain 
Wake, put their ships in order of battle, with the 
intention of resisting the earl ; but Warwick pre- 
sently surrounded them and summoned them to 
surrender. Three of them instantly submitted, 
but Slingsby and Wake stood out stoutly. The 
earl then let fly a gun over them, and, turning 
up the hour-glass, sent his own boat, with most 
of the boats of the fleet, to let them know 
their danger if they did not come in before the 
sand was run out. Slingsby and Wake were so 
insolent in their answer, that the officers and sailors 
sent in the boats lost their patience ; and, although 
they had no arms, they fell upon them on their 
own quarter-decks, pinioned them, struck their 
yards and topmasts, and carried them on board to 
the lord-admiral, who had all his guns shotted, and 
every thing ready to open his fire upon their ships. 
A few days after this most important transaction 
a great and strong ship of the king’s, called the 
Lion, carrying forty- two great brass guns, and a 
smaller vessel, a tender laden with gunpowder, 
were driven out of their course, which was from 
Holland to Yorkshire, and obliged by stress of 
weather to put into the Downs, where Warwick 
was lying with his fleet. Captain Fox, of the 
Lion, saluted the lord admiral, who presently ac- 
quainted him with the ordinance of parliament. 
The captain at first refused to yield, but he was 
presently clapped in hold, and his officers and men 
submitted, and struck their topmasts in token of 
obedience to parliament. Prince Rupert ran a 
narrow chance of having his career stopped in the 
beginning; for he, with th$ Prince Maurice and 
severat other officers raised by the queen in Hol- 
land, had embarked on board the Lion, but had 
landed again after a storm and the r disheartening 
pangs of sea-sickness. 

On the 12th Of July, the parliament, thus mas- 
ters of the navy, voted that an array should be 
raised for the safety of the king’s person and de- 
fence of the country and parliament ; that the Earl 
of Essex should be captain-general of this army, 
and the Earl of Bedford general of the horse. 
They appointed a committee of both Houses to 
assist the Earl of Essex, and to nominate colonels, 
field officers, and captainB to. this army, “which, 
considering the long peace that had prevailed in 
England, and the unprovided state of the country 
in respect of military stores, was not only raised, 
but also well armed, in a short time,” Many of 
the lords, who still sat in the House at Westmin- 
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ster, took commissions as colonels under Essex, 
and many gentlemen of the House of Commons, of 
greatest rank and quality there, entered the ser- 
vice, some in the cavalry, some in the common 
foot regiments. Among these latter were Sir John 
Merrick, the Lord Grey of Groby, Denzil Hollis, 
Sir Philip Stapleton, Bulstrode Whitelock, Sir 
William Waller, and the excellent Hampden, who 
took a colonel’s commission, and went into Buck- 
inghamshire to raise a regiment of infantry among 
his own tenants and servants, friends, and neigh- 
bours. Hampden’s regiment was known by its 
excellent appointments, its green uniform, and its 
standard, which bore on one side the watchword of 
the parliament, “ God with us,” and on the other 
the patriot’s own motto, “ Vestigia nulla retror- 
sum .” This high-minded commoner, who had 
been bred up in wealth and in peace, and who 
had studied the art of war only in hooks, presently 
became one of the best officers in the parliament- 
ary service, and he made his regiment one of the 
very best. He made himself thoroughly master of 
his military duties, and, according to Clarendon, he 
performed them upon all occasions most punctually. 
He became as conspicuous in the roar and heat of 
battle as on the drill ground or exercising field, 
and he exposed his person in every action. “ He 
was,” says Clarendon, “ of a personal courage 
equal to his best parts ; so that he was an enemy 
not to be wished wherever he might have been a 
friend, and as much to be apprehended where he’ 
was so as any man could deserve to be.” 

Meanwhile the king was moving about from 
place to place to gather forces and draw over the 
people. His commission of array and the parlia- 
ment’s ordinance of militia were jostling together 
in nearly every county in England ; the greatest 
of the nobility upon both sides coming forward 
personally to seize upon those places which they 
were appointed to look after either by the king or 
by the parliament. The one party held the ordi- 
nances to be illegal, the other denounced the 
royal proclamations. Yet in some counties there 
was no struggle at all, but one purty wholly pre- 
vailed from the beginning. Generally speaking, 
the more commercial, more civilized and thriving 
districts were for the parliament, the more remote, 
the less prosperous, and less civilized, were for 
the king ; but this general rule had its exceptions. 
In Lincolnshire the Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham, who was appointed lord-lieutenant by the 
parliament, raised the militia with great vigour 
and success, and was foremost in securing the 
services of that portion of the army. In Essex 
the Earl of Warwick, whose care was not confined 
to the navy,, but who had been also appointed 
lord-lieutenant, soon completed the levy of militia, 
which w-as increased by volunteers in unusual 
numbers. In Kent there was cheerful obedience 
shown to the ordinance of parliament. In Surrey 
and Middlesex the militiA was raised with enthu- 
siasm. The eastern part of Sussex, or all that 
portion which lay upon the sea, was firm to the 


parliament, but the western part of that county 
stood for the king under some lords and members 
who had* deserted the parliament. The eastern 
counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge were 
kept quiet from the beginning, chiefly through the 
great wisdom and indefatigable industry of Oliver 
Cromwell, who had taken out a commission us 
colonel of horse. There, too, many of the gentry 
rather inclined in their affections to the king’s 
commission of array, but the traders, the free- 
holders, and the yeomen in general liked the ordi- 
nance, and the militia they raised was too strong 
to permit the other party to engage in a war ; 
those gentlemen that attempted to raise men or 
provide arms for the king were crushed at the be- 
ginning, and from first to last one of the greatest 
supports of the parliamentary cause was found in 
the county of Cromwell’s birth. In Berkshire 
the Earl of Holland, the parliament’s lord-lieute- 
nant, raised the militia, in spite of the faint resist- 
ance of the Earl of Berkshire, the Lord Lovelace, 
and others. Hampden fell upon the Earl of 
Berkshire soon after, made him prisoner while 
engaged in an attempt to seize the magazine of 
arms, ammunition, &c., gathered at Watlington, in 
Oxfordshire, and sent him up to the parliament. 
Buckinghamshire, Hampden’s county, was true 
almost to a man to the parliament. The county 
of Southampton was divided at first, and long con- 
tinued to be so. Colonel Goring, who had dis- 
closed in the House of Commons the conspiracy 
for bringing up the northern army the year before, 
and who had been most unwisely trusted and em- 
ployed by the parliament, seized an early oppor- 
tunity of making a bargain with Charles; and at 
the critical moment he declared that he should 
hold Portsmouth, its fortifications, arsenals, &c., 
for the king, having previously received a large 
sum of money from the parliament to put the for- 
tifications into a better state of repair. But the 
parliament arrested the Earl of Portland, Goring’s 
friend, and governor of the Isle of Wight, and 
committed the care of that island to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who had settled the militia in Wilt- 
shire with little trouble. In Warwickshire the 
Earl of Northampton stood for the king, and the 
Lord Brooke for the parliament, with ibices and 
party affections nearly equal. In Staffordshire 
and Nottinghamshire there was a similar equality. 
In Leicestershire men ranged themselves under 
the banners of the House of Huntingdon for the 
king, or under the Earl of Stamford for the par- 
liament. Iu Derbyshire, where many great lords 
and gentlemen dw r elt, not one of note stood for the 
parliament, except Sir John Gell and his brother. 
Farther north the king’s party was very prevalent. : 
the Earl of Newcastle kept the town of Newcastle 
with a strong garrison for the king ; and the Earl 
of Cumberland, Charles’s lord-lieutenant of York- 
shire, actively pressed the .commission of array, 
although resisted by the Lord Fairfax and other 
parliamentarians. In Lancashire the Lord Strange, 
son to the Earl of Derby, whom Charles had ap- 
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pointed lord ‘lieutenant of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
endeavoured to put in action the commission of 
array, while Sir Thomas Stanley, the Egertons, 
and others, urged forward the ordinance. On the 
15th of July, Lord Strange made an attempt to 
gait Manchester; a skirmish ensued, and one 
man was slain, “ which,” says May, “ was the 
first blood shed in these civil wars.” Some time 
after Strange returned to Manchester with three 
thousand men, but he was beaten off, and that time 
with considerable loss. Nor was* he more suc- 
cessful in Cheshire, where Charles had joined in 
commission with him the Roman Catholic Earl of 
Rivers. It was in Lancashire and Cheshire that 
the papists were most numerous : in the first they 
kept quiet, in Cheshire they were disarmed by the 
parliamentarians. In the west of England, espe- 
cially in the extreme west, the king’s party was 
numerous. Charles, in his comimssion of array, 
appointed the Marquess# of Hertford to be lord- 
lieutenant-general of Cornwall, Devonshire, So- 
mersetshire, Wiltshire, Gloucester, Dorsetshire, 
Southampton, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Hereford- 
shire, and BeVfen counties within the principality 
of Wales. The holder of this high command was 
opposed by most of the burghers of considerable 
towns, but he was assisted by the Lord Paulet, 
Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Richard Slany, Sir Bcvil 
Grenville, the Earl of Bath, and other lords and 
squires too numerous to recount. The most consi- 
derable skirmish that occurred before Charles’s 
raising his standard, was in Somersetshire, where 
the Marquess of Hertford was opposed by the 
deputy lieutenants of the county, and where ten 
men were slain and many wounded.* 

About the end of July the parliament had sent 
a commission to the king, who was then at Bever- 
ley, to entreat him to forbear his hostile prepara- 
tions and dismiss his garrisons. Ilis reply was, 
that they ought to lay ddwn their arms first, and 
he ordered this answer, which contained many 
bitter reflections on their proceedings, to be read 
in all churches. They replied, ordering their 
answer to be read in churches and every where 
else. A few days after, Charles published a de- 
claration to all his loving subjects concerning the 
proceedings of this present parliament. This 
paper occupied fifty large and close quarto pages 
of print; it contained a kind of history of all that 
had passed between him and the Houses, vowed 
a wonderful love to parliaments, but required that 
the Lord Kimbolton and the five members of the 
House of Commons before accused, and two other 
members, Mr. Henry Martin and Sir Henry Lud- 
low, should be given up to the king’s justice. 
Charles also desired to have delivered up to him 
Alderman Pennington, the new lord mayor of 
London, t and Captain Venn, an officer of the city 

• May.— Ru*h worth.— Wltitelock.— Ludlow. 

+ Sir Richard Gurney, the late lord mayor of London, was at this 
time a prisoner in the Tower, to which he had been committed by 
the parliament, for being a mover of sedition in tire kingdom, in 
causing the king's proclamation concerning the commission of array 
to be cried in the city. He was put from his mayoralty, declared in- 
capable of ever bearing nujr office in city or commonwealth, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment during the pleasure of both Houses. 
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train-bands, and he required that indictments of 
high treason should be drawn againBt the Earls of 
Essex, Warwick, and Stamford, the Lord Brooke, 
Sir John Hotham, and Serjeant Major-General 
Skippon, as likewise against all those who should 
dare tb raise the militia by virtue of the ordinance 
of parliament. The royal pen was, indeed, “very 
quick upon all occasions and the day after the 
publication of this long declaration, Charles sent a 
message upbraiding both Houses for borrowing a 
sum for their present uses out of a loan made by 
adventurers for reducing Ireland, and affirming 
that they were the cause of prolonging the bloody 
rebellion in that country. This was turning upon 
parliament one of the heaviest accusations they 
had made against the king. They replied vehe- 
mently, and yet circumstantially, calling to remem- 
brance the many particulars of their care for the 
relief of Ireland, and the many instances in which 
the king had hindered it. They told the king 
that, hut for his leaving his parliament and 
making war upon it, a million of money might 
have been raised at this time by the adventure of 
private men; that when, at the sole charge of the 
adventurers, 5000 foot and 500 horse were de- 
signed for the relief of Munster, and nothing 
wanted but a commission to the General Lord 
Wharton, he had refused that commission, by 
reason whereof Limerick was lost, and the pro- 
vince of Munster left in great distress ; that he 
had purposely delayed the sailing of twelve ships 
and six pinnaces, with a thousand land forces, 
for the service of Ireland ; that ho had stopped 
artillery, ammunition, horses, baggage- waggons, 
clothes, and equipments, intended by parliament 
for the poor Protestant soldiers in Ireland ; that 
he had treated with and received petitions from 
those confident rebels, who had presumed very 
lutely to call themselves his majesty’s Catholic 
subjects of Ireland, to complain of the Puritan 
parliament of England, and to desire that, since 
his majesty could not go over to them according 
to their expectation, they might be permitted to 
come over into England to his majesty.* 

Charles flatttered himself that, if he could only 
obtain possession of Hull, he might soon be undis- 
puted master of all the north. A secret corre- 
spondence was opened with Sir Jdim Hotham, 
who so far departed from his former line of con- 
duct, as to allow the royalists to entertain hope9 
that he would betray th%parliament and deliver 
up that important city. The king posted Lord 
Lindsay at Beverley with 3000 foot and 1000 
horse, to carry the place by Biege, if Hotham 
should not keep his engagement; and in the 
meantime he himself visited other points ; “"and, 
within three weeks, both in his own person and 
by his messengers, with speeches, proclamations, 
and declarations, he advanced his business in a 
wonderful manner. At Newark he made a speech 
to the gentry of Nottinghamshire in a loving and 
winning way, commending their affections towards 

* May.— Rushwortli. 
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him ; which was a great part of persuasion for 
the future, coming from a kmg himself. Another 
speech he made at Lincoln to the gentry of that 
county, full of protestations concerning his good 
intentions, not only to them, but to the whole 
kingdom, the laws and liberties of it.”* From 
Lincoln Charles went to Leicester, where the 
Earl of Stamford was executing the parliament’s 
ordinance of the militia. He hoped to take the 
earl in the fact, but that nobleman fell back upon 
Northampton, whither Charles durst not follow 
him ; for Northampton was a town so true to the 
parliament, that it would have shut its gates against 
the king, as Hull had done. The king, however, 
seized that noted victim of Laud’s barbarity, 
Dr. Bastwick, who had taken a commission under 
the Earl of Stamford, and remained doing his duty 
in levying men when his general beat a retreat. 
Charles would have bad him instantly indicted of 
high treason at the assizes then sitting, but the 
judge entreated his majesty not to put a matter of 
so great moment upon one single judge, but to 
cause the law in that case to be declared by all 
the twelve Judges. The latter course he said 
might do his majesty good,whereaR the publishing 
of /ti.v particular opinion could only destroy himself, 
and nothing advance his majesty’s service. This 
judge ulso expressed his doubts whether any jury 
suddenly summoned at that moment would have 
courage to find the bill ; and upon this suggestion 
Charles gave up the idea of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering the doctor, who had already been 
scourged, pilloried, mutilated, and branded by Laud. 
There is a great deal in this little transaction to 
show that the character of the king had undergone 
no change. The night before his leaving Leicester, 
the judge and the gentlemen of the county, in- 
cluding even those that were most loyal, waited 
upon him with a request that he would liberate 
the prisoner, or suffer the judge to do so upon his 
habeas corpus. Charles told them “ he would 
think of it till the next morning;” and in the 
meanwhile he directed a messenger of the chamber 
very early, with such assistance as the sheriff should 
give, to carry Bastwick away to Nottingham ; and 
by the help of the sheriff there to the gaol at York : 
all which was executed accordingly with expedi- 
tion and secrety, for fear of a rescue.t 
Returning to Beverley, Charles received a letter 
from Lord Digby, who had returned from the con- 
tinent in disguise, and smmigled himself into Hull, 
where he, had voluntarily discovered himself to the 
governor' for the purpose of tampering with him. 
But now Digby, the daring and restless head of 
the queen’s faction, informed Charles that he 
found Hotham much shaken in his resolution of 
delivering Hull-^-seeing, as Sir John said, that his 
officers were of a temper not to be relied upon, and 
liis own son, the younger Hothaiia, was grown jea- 
lous of some design, and was counter-working it. 
Presently after this information, the king’s army, 
not confident of carrying the town by open force, 
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and no longer counting on the treachery of the 
governor, had recourse to another plot; and, 
knowing some men within the walls fit for their 
purpose, they arranged that Hull should be set on 
fire in four several places, and that, while the par- 
liament soldiers and inhabitants were busied jji 
quenching the flames, 2000 men should assault 
the walls. The signal to those within the town 
was to be a fire lit in the night on Beverley Min- 
ster ; but the plot was discovered by one of the 
instruments, and it so provoked the townsmen of 
Hull, that the walls could not contain them ; but 
500 of them, conducted by Sir John Meldrum, 
made a sortie, and fell fiercely upon the bc- 
leaguerers. The king’s soldiers seemed inclined 
to fight bravely, but the train-bands of that county 
were not forward to be engaged against their 
neighbours, and horse and foot fled as fast as they 
could to Beverley. Sir John Meldrum followed 
in their wake, killed two, # took thirty prisoners, 
and carried some important magazines which the 
king had placed between Beverley and Hull, where 
again the train-bands and other Yorkshiremen, 
bearing no great affection to that war, ran away 
and left their arms behind them. The king now 
called a council of war, wherein it was resolved to 
break up the siege of Hull and march away. 
Meldrum, that fiery Scot, got back to Hull with a 
good prize in ammunition and arms; but the 
elder llotham, who was still wavering, and who 
evidently wished to keep well with both parties, 
safely dismissed to the king the Lord Digby and 
that other active servant of roya^y, John Ash- 
burnham.* Charles dismissed the train-bands, 
and returned to York, in much less credit than 
when he came from thence. But his spirits were 
revived by the news “ that so notable a place as 
Portsmouth bad declared for him, . . . and that 
so good an officer as Goring was returned to his 
duty, and in possession of that town.” Clarendon 
adds, that the king was not surprised at this 
matter ; — it would have been strange if he had, 
seeing that he had been for some time in corre- 
spondence with Colonel Goring. Hereupon he 
published a declaration in which he recapitulated 
all the insolent and rebellious actions of Jhe two 
Houses, forbidding all his subjects to yield any 
obedience to what was no longer a parliament, but 
a cabal and faction. And at the same time he 
issued his proclamation requiring all men that 
could bear arms to repair to him at Nottingham by 
the 25th of August. 

“ According to the proclamation,” proceeds the 
noble historian, “ upon the 25th day of August, the 
standard was erected about six of the clock in the 
evening of a very stormy and tempestuous day. The 
king himself, with a small train, rode to the top of 
the castle-hill, Varney, the knight-marshal, who 
was standard-bearer, carrying the Standard, which 
was then erected in that place with little other 
ceremony than the sound of drums and trumpets. 
Melancholy men observed many ill presages about 
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that time. There was not one regiment of foot 
yet brought thither, so that the trained bands 
which the sheriff had drawn together were all the 
strength the king had for his person and the 
guard of the standard. There appeared no conflux 
(if men in obedience to the proclamation; the 
arms and ammunition were not yet come from 
York, and a general sadness covered the whole 
town. The standard was blov*H down the same 
night it had been set up, by a very strong, and 
unruly wind, and could not be fixed again in a 
day or two, till the tempest was allayed. This 
was the melancholy state of the king’s affairs when 
the standard was set up.”* 

The king’s dejection of spirits was increased by 
the failure of an attempt which he had made two 
or three days before upon the town of Coventry. 
Learning that Hampden’s regiment and some 
other corps of parliamentarians.were marching, by 
order of the Earl ofE^gex,to garrison Coventry, he 
had struck aside in that direction at the head of his 
cavalry, amounting to about 800 men, not doubting 
that he should secure the town, provided only he 
could arrive before the parliamentarian foot. But 
the people of Coventry, like those of most manu- 
facturing places, loved their parliament and their 
puritan preachers ; and, though he did arrive first, 
the gales were shut in his face and some shots fired 
from the walls, by which some of his attendants were 
wounded. He had then retired to Stoncleigh, near 
Warwick, to pass the night there; and in the 
morning he had seen his horse in an open plain 

i * 1 

* Clarendon, Hist. — Rnshwortli says tlmt the standard was raised, 
not on tin* twenty-fifth of August, but on the twenty -Second. His 
account differs in other essentials Monday being the 22nd of 
Auguid, in the morning his majesty left lits forces before Coventry, 
and with some lords, and others in company, rode to Leicester, where 
he dined (hat day at the Abbey, the Countess of Devonshire’s house. 
Presently after dinner the king ngain took horse, and with his com- 
jinny rode to Nottingham, where was great preparation for the 
setting up of the standard that day, as was formerly appointed. 
Not long after the king’s coming to town, the standard was taken out 
of the castle, and carried into the field a little an the backside of the 
castle wall. The likeness of the standard was much of the fashion 
of the city streamers nsod at the lord mnvov’s show, having about 
twenty supporters, and was carried after the same " ay j on the top 
of it hangs a flag, the king’s arms quartered, with a baud pointing 
to the erown, which stands above with this motto — Owe CViar hts 
due. The names of those knights-baronets who wcio appointed to 
boar the standard, namely the chief of them, weie Sir Thomas 
Brooks, Sir Arthur Hopton, Sir Francis Wortley, ami Sir Hubert 
Dadington. Likewise then* were three tioops of horse to wait upon 
the standard, and to bear the same backward and forward, with about 
<300 foot soldiers. It was conducted to the field iu great state, his 
majesty, the prince, Prince Rupert (whom his majesty had lately 
made Knight of the Garter), going along with it, with divers other 
lords nodi gentlemen of his majesty’s train, besides a great nom- 
j>any of horse and foot, in all to the number of about 2000. So soon 
as the standard was set up, and his majesty nud the other lords 
placed about it, ft hernld at-arms made ready to publish a pro- 
clamation, declaring the ground and cause of his majesty’s setting 
up of his standard, namely, to suppress the rebellion of the Earl of 
Essex, in raising forces against him, to which he required the aid and 
assistance of all his loving subjects ; hut, before the trumpeters could 
sound to make proclamation, his majesty called to view the said 
proclamation, which, being given him, he privately rend the same 
over to himself, and seeming to dislike some passages therein, called 
for pen and ink, and with his own hand crossed out and altered the 
game in some places, and then gave it the herald, who proclaimed 
the same to the people, though with some difficulty, after his majes- 
ty’s corrections: after the reading whereof, the whole multitude 
threw up their hats, and cried God snvo the King, with other such 
like expressions. Not long after the reading of the said proclama- 
tion, it being towards night, the standard wus taken down, and again 
carried into the castle with the like state as it was brought into tho 
field ; nod the next day it was set up again, and his majesty came 
along with it, and made proclamation as the day before; and the like 
was also done on Wednesday, his majesty being also present j but 
after that it was set up with let>s ewipony," 


decline giving combat to Hampden’s foot, and 
retreat before them without making a Bingle charge 
for the honour of arms. Discouraged, hopeless, 
and wavering, the royalists at Nottingham pro- 
posed the king’s immediate return to York, con- 
ceiving that not even his person was secure at 
Nottingham, as Essex was concentrating his forces 
at Northampton, where in fact that carl soon saw 
himself surrounded by an army of 15,000 men, 
composed , of substantial yeomen and industrious 
burghers, .the inhabitants of trading and manufac- 
turing towns.* Charles would not hear of this 
retreat ; and when some of his council urged the 
expediency of making overtures for an accommo- 
dation with his parliament, he was so offended at 
the advice, that he declared he would never yield to 
it, and hastily broke up the council, that it might 
be no longer urged. The next day, however, the 
king yielded to the earnestness of the Earl of South- 
ampton, who suggested to his majesty that if the 
parliament should refuse to treat, as it was thought 
they would, they would render themselves odious to 
the people, and thus dispose men to serve the king. 
It was upon this plea that Charles reluctantly 
agreed to send the Earls of Southampton and Dorset 
and Sir John Culpeper to London on the third 
day after raising the standard at Nottingham. 
Culpeper was very obnoxious in the capital, for he 
was one of those who were considered as rene- 
gades ; but all three of the king’s messengers were 
watched very suspiciously, and all the answer they 

• The inslruetiona given by parliamont to the Earl of Essex con- 
tained the following rl.iu&es : — 

"1. You shall carefully restrain all impieties, prophnneness, anil 
disorders, violence, insolence, and plundering in your soldiers, ns 
well by strict and bevere punishment of such offences, as by all other 
means which you in your wisdom ahull think fit. 

“2. Your lordship is to match with such forcos ns you think fit 
towards the army raised in his majesty’s name against the parlia- 
ment and kingdom. And yon shall use your utmost endeavours, by 
battle or otherwise, to rescue his majesty's person, nnd the persons of 
the prince and the Duke of Yoi k, out of the bands of those desperate 
persons who are now about them. 

" 8. You shall take an opportunity, in some safe and honourable 
wav, to cause the petition of both houses of parliament, herewith 
sent unto you, to be presented unto his majesty; and if his majesty 
shall thereupon please to withdraw himself trom the forces now 
about him, and to resort to the parliament, you shall cause nil those 
forces to disband, and shall serve and defend his majesty with a suffi- 
cient strength in his return. 

“ 1. You shall publish and declare that, if any who have been so 
seduced by the false aspersions cast Upon the proceedings of the pav 
liament ns to assist the king in the acting of those dangerous conn 
sels, shall willingly, within ten days utter such publication in tho 
army, return to their dttty, uot doing any hostile act within the time 
limited, and join themselves with the parliaraAit in defence of reli- 
gion, his majesty’s person, the liberties and laws of the kingdom, and 

E rivileges of parliament, with their persons and estates, As the mem- 
ern ol both Houses and the rest of the kingdom huve done, that the 
Lords nnd Commons will be ready upon their submission to receive 
such parsons iu such manner w they shall have cause to acknow- 
ledge they have been used witnclemency and favour; provided that 
lhi£ shall not extend to admit any mim into either house of parlia- 
ment who stands suspended, without giving satisfaction to the House 
whereof he shall be a member; and except nil persons who stand 
Impeached iu parliament of treason as have been eminent persons 
and chief actors in those treasons; and except the Karl of Bristol, 
the Earl of Cumberland, the Eail of Newcastle, the Earl Rivers, 
Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Endymion Porter, Mr. Edward Hyde (Cla- 
rendon), the Duke of Richmond, tlm Earl of Caernarvon’, the Lord 
Viscount Newark, the Lord Viscount Falkland, one of the principal 
secretaries of state to his majesty. 

** / ■ You shaft curefully protect all his majesty’s loving subjects 
from rapino and violence by any of the cavaliers or ether soldiers of 
his majesty's pretended army, or by any of the soldiers of the army 
which you command ; and you shall cituto the arms and goods of any 
person to bo restored to them from whom they ba\e been mousily 
taHeij f '» * ' 
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Prince Rupert'# House, Bahuican. As it appeared before it recent deraolitiou. 


could get was, that the parliament would enter 
upon no negotiations whatever until the king 
should have taken down his standard, and called 
in those proclamations by which he had declared 
the Earl of Essex and his adherents to be traitors, 
and had put the two Houses out of his protec- 
tion, proclaiming their actions to be treasonable. 
Another message was sent from the king to the 
two Houses : but, on every ground, it was now 
hopeless to think of a peaceful arrangement ; and 
Charles’s nephew, Prince Rupert, who had at last 
arrived in England, insulted all the royalists that 
still ventured to recommend pacific measures. 
This rash young man, who was instantly appointed 
to the highest command, so excited some of the 
principal offices with indignation at the thought 
of the overture recently made to parliament, that 
they were well nigh offering personal violence to 
the members of the council who had recommended 
that meagure. . Rupert, whom the English people 
soon learned to call Prince Robber, was accom- 
panied by his younger brother Prince Maurice, 
and both “ showed themselves very forward and 
active # . . and if more hot and furious than the 
tender beginnings of a civil war would seem to 
require, it may be imputed to the fervour of their 
youth, and great desire which they had to ingra- 
tiate themselves to the king ; upon whom, as being 
no more than soldiers of fortune, their hopes of 
advancement wholly depended.”* Prince Rupert, 

•. May. 


the elder brother, and the more furious of the two, 
within a fortnight after his arrival at Nottingham 
took the command of a small party and scoured 
through divers counties, hoping to roll himself, 
like a snow-ball, into a larger bulk, by the acces- 
sion of recruits. He Hew rather than marched 
through parts of Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire, not 
so much inviting the people by fair promises and 
kind demeanour, as compelling them by extreme 
rigour to take his side. “ Many towns and vil- 
lages he plundered, which is to say robbed (for at 
that time first was the word plunder used in Eng- 
land, being born in Germany, when that, stately 
country was so miserably wasted and pillaged by 
foreign armies), and committed other outrages 
upon those who stood affected to the parliament, 
executing some, and hanging up servants at 
their masters’ doors for not discovering of their 
masters.”* 

Charles vainly loitered at Nottingham, few or 
none joining his standard, or seeming likely to do 
so, when Essex was at hand with such a superior 
force. About the middle of September he began 
to move towards the West of England, where the 
Marquess of Hertford engaged to do great things, 
and where several regiments were actually raised 
for his service. Essex had tendered to him the 
parliament’s petition, praying for his return to his 
capital, and for the disbanding of his army ; but 
• May. 
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Charles had refused to receive what he termed the 
insulting message of a set of traitors. On his 
march westward the king did not act like the fierce 
Rupert, but in a gentler and calmer way. “ Pro- 
fessions of love, persuasions, and protestations of 
hia affection to his people, were the chief instru- 
ments which lie used to raise himself a strength, 
with complaints against the proceedings and 
actions of the parliament.”* ^Between Stafford 
and Wellington he halted his troops, and, having 
caused his orders of the day to be read at the head 
of each corps, he advanced to the front, ftnd told 
the men, for their comfort, that they should meet 
no enemies but traitors, most of then) Brownists, 
Anabaptists, or Atheists, who would destroy both 
church and 'commonwealth. He then made one 
of his solemn protestations, imprecating tfte ven- 
geance of heaven upon himself and his posterity 
if his intentions were not solely ipf the mainte- 
nance of the true reformed Protestant religion 
established in the church of England)* the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, and the just privileges of 
parliament. He had already, at Y°rk ? issued a 
proclamation against papists, forbidding tj>e resort 
of any men of that religion to his camp ; and yet 
at this moment he was surrounded by Catholics, 
and on his way to meet many more. His protes- 
tation and declaration only tended, there%e, to 
confirm his reputation for habitual falsehood and 
duplicity ; but at the same time wc cannot pass 
without reprobation the religious intolerance of the 
parliament and the great mass of the nation, which 
seemed in Charles’s eyes to render this double 
course necessary. In the end he told his troops 
that they were already condemned to ruin for 
being loyal to him; that, after what they had 
heard, they must believe they could not fight in a 
better quarrel, in which he promised to live and 
die with them.f Clarendon intimates that this 
conduct, and addresses of this kind, had a won- 
derful effect in increasing the king’s party; but 
Charles could not always adhere to the line of 
mildness and persuasion. In part of his march 
he courteously summoned the county train-bands 
to attend him and guard his royal person ; and, 
when they were met, he expressed doubts of their 
loyalty, forcibly disarmed them, gave their arms 
to others, and sent them away. Besides, he levied 
contributions, or, to use the quaint language of a 
contemporary, “he got good sums of money, 
which, not without some constraint, he boriowejcl 
from them.” On the 20th of September he 
reached Shrewsbury, where he was cordially re- 
ceived. There he, made a very courteous speech 
to the gentlemen, freeholders, and other inhabit- 
ants of the county, telling them that he had sent 
for a new mint, — that he would melt down all his 
plate, and offer all his lands to sale or mortgage, 
in order to press the less severely upon them for 
the support of his army. He implored them, 
however, not to suffer so good a cause to be 
lost for want of supplying him with that which 

• May. f Rushworth.— May, 


would be taken from them by those who were 
pursuing him with such violence. “ And,” con- 
tinued Charles, “whilst these ill men sacrifice 
their money, plate, and utmost industry to destroy 
the commonwealth, be you no less liberal to pre- 
serve it, assuring yourselves, if it please God to 
bless me with success, I shall remember your 
assistance.” With fresh protestations on his lips 
that he would never suffer an army of papists to 
be raised, he wrote away to the Earl of Newcastle 
in the North, bidding him raise as many men as 
he could without any regard to their religion ;* 
and at this moment, or a little later, he sent over 
to Ireland for Anglo-Irish troops, or for troops of 
native Catholics. Considerable quantities of plate 
were brought in, both voluntarily and by force ; 
and a mint having been erected, money was struck 
with great rapidity. The Catholics of Shropshire 
and Staffordshire advanced the king 5000/, in 
cash ; a country gentleman paid him' 6000/. , for 
the titllof baron ; and a few Bums were secretly 
remitted by his partisans in London. And, pre- 
sently, a royal lord had to report that Charles was 
very averse to peace ; that it was conceived that 
he had taken a resolution not to do anything in 
that way till the queen should come; and that 
people’s advisiug the king to agree with the par- 
liament was the occasion of the queen’s return, 
an event which was now daily looked for. The 
same noble writer also affirmed that the discontent 
which lie and other men received from those about 
the king was great beyond expression — that, if the 
king and the papists should prevail, the country 
would be in a sad condition. f 

In the meantime the Earl of Essex, having 
secured the country round Northampton, put a 
good garrison into Coventry, and taking possession 
of Warwick, struck off to the west, in order to 
throw himself between the king and the capital, 
and get possession of the important city of Wor- 
cester. Prince Rupert and a detachment of the 
parliamentarians had a struggle for the possession 
of Worcester, before Essex, whose movements 
were generally slow and formal, could come up. 
Colonel Sandys, a gallant .officer, fell in charging 
Rupert up a narrow lane, but, in the end, the 
Prince was driven from the town and across the 
bridge, leaving twenty dead, and thirty prisoners 
behind him. Essex appeared almost immedi- 
ately after this fight, ana took an assured posses- 
sion of Worcester; Prince Rupert rode back to 
the king. For three weeks Essex lay at Worcester 

* This Is the king'* letter:— 

" NkWOAbTJ.E, 

*' This is to tell you that this rebellion is grown to tlmt 
height tlmt I must not look what opinion men are who at this time 
aro willing and able to serve me. Therefore I do not only permit, 
but command you, to muke use of all my loving subjects' services 
without examining their consciences (more than their loyalty to 
me), ns you shall find most to conduce to the upholding of my just 
regal power. 

Your most Assured faithful friend, 

" On Asms R. 

“ Shrewsbury, 23rd September , 1643.” 

(Sir Henry Ellis, iii. 291.) 

t Letter from Robert Lord Spencer to his lady (the Saccharissa of 
Wuller), dnted Shrewsbury, 21st of September, in Sydney Papers, 
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doing nothing * Encouraged by this strange in- 
action, and by his own great accession of men, 
arms, and money, Charles quitted Shrewsbury on 
the 20th of October, with the intention of turning 
Essex’s army, and marching straight upon London 
by Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Kenil- 
worth. Essex, it appears, was wholly ignorant of 
his movements till the king had got behind him ; 
but he then followed with some alacrity, and en- 
tered the village of Keinton, in Warwickshire, on 
the 22nd, the same evening that the royalists 
halted at Edgeliill, a very little in advance. 
Charles, by the advice of a council of war, resolved 
to turn round and face his pursuers, who, in their 
late and sudden movement, had left whole regi- 
ments behind them. The night passed tranquilly. 
On the following morning, Sunday, the 23rd of 
October, when Essex looked towards Edgchill, he 
saw that the royalists had not retreated, but were 
there drawn up in order of battle. lie presently 
arranged bis own forces, placing the best of bis 
field-pieces upon bis right wing, guarded by two 
regiments of foot and some horse. But the par- 
liamentarians liked not to charge the royalists up 
hill, and the royalists seemed determined not to 
quit their advantageous position. It might well 
he, too, that other considerations, apart from merely 
military ones, imposed a long and solemn pause. 
Many generations of men had gone peacefully to 
their graves since the last day on which English- 
men had stood opposed to Englishmen on the 
battle-field; and, from the spirit that animated 
either party, both must have known that, begin 
when it would, this would be a bloody conflict. 
It is also said by one of the royalists, that the king 
had given orders not to begin, nor engage in any 
way until the enemy should first have shot their 
cannon at him ;t and it is very probable that Essex 
had an equal reluctance to fire the first shot. But 
whatever were the causes of the delay, it is cer- 
tain that the two armies spent many hours jn 
gazing at each other — long hours, infinitely more 
trying than the heat and hurry of actual com- 
bat to the spirits of men, particularly to men 
newly, and for the far greater part for the first 
time in their lives, und&r arms. Charles was on 
the field in complete armour, wearing a black 
velvet mantle, #vith the star and George, and he 
addressed an encouraging speech to his soldiers. 
He had retained to himself the title of general- 
issimo, naming the Earl of Lindsay, a brave and 
experienced old soldier, who in former times had 
been the comrade of Essex in the foreign wars, 
chief general under him : but Lindsay, disgusted 
with the petulance and impertinence of Prince 
Rupert, regarded himself as only a nominal chief, 
and took his place, pike in hand, at the head of 
his own regiment. Sir Jacob Astley was major- 

* Ludlow accounts for tlw> inactivity of the parliamentary general, 
by saying that Ebrcx expected an answer to a me«Knge sent by liim 
to the king from the parliament, inviting him to return to Loudon, 
adding that the king took advantage or this time to complete and 
arm hu forces. — Memoirs, 

t Sir Philip Warwick, 

VOL. III. 


general under the Earl of Lindsay. Prince Rupert 
commanded the right wing of the horse, mul Lord 
Wilmot the.left, and two reserves of horse were 
commanded, the one by Lord Digby, and the 
other by Sir John Byron. The royalists exceeded 
the parliamentarians in total number and in horap, 
but Essex had the better train of artillery. Pike 
in hand, Essex advanced into the broad plain at 
foot of Edgeliill* called the Yale of the lied 
Horse-— “ a name,” says May, “ suitable to the 
colour which that day was to bestow upon it — for 
there happened the greatest part of the encounter.” 
Sir John Meldrum’s brigade was posted in the 
van, three regiments of horse were on the right 
wing, commanded by Sir Philip Stapleton and Sir 
William Balfour. The left wing, consisting of 
about twenty troops of horse, was commanded by 
Sir James Ramsay; the foot were considerably 
behind the cavalry, and the centre was occupied 
by Colonel Essex’s regiment ; in the rear were 
Lord Broke and Denzil Hollis, who were flunked 
by two reserves of horse. At last, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Karl of Essex com- 
manded his artillery to fire upon the enemy, and, 
according to Ludlow, this was done twice upon 
that part of the army wherein the king was re- 
ported to he. The royalists presently replied with 
their cannon, and “ the great shot was exchanged 
fur till space of an hour or thereabout.” Then the 
royalists began to descend the hill, and their main 
body of foot, surrounding the king's standard, ad- 
vanced within musket-shot. The parliamentarians 
made a charge to break them and seize the stand- 
ard, but they were repulsed with some loss by their 
pikes. Then Prince Rupert with his cavalry 
charged the left wing of the parliamentarians, 
broke it, and pursued it like a madman, as far ns 
the village of Keinton, where his men took to 
plundering, instead of thinking of the main body" 
which they bad left. Though their left wing was 
thus broken, the right wing of the parliamentarians 
was intact, and a charge from that quarter, under 
Sir William Balfour, was so successful, that the 
king’s artillerymen were driven from their guns, 
and several of the cannons spiked. After this 
brilliant charge, Sir William Balfour fell back 
upon the main body, whence the Earl oV Essex 
advanced two regiments of foot to attack the mass 
of infantry which surrounded the royal standard. 
This body of royalists stood firm, and fought most 
gallantly; but presently Balfour came up with 
his horse, turned them, and attacked them in the 
rear, while some other squadrons of parliament- 
arians threatened them in fla^jk ; and then the 
royalists broke arid ran back towards the hill. 
Many of them were killed upon the spot, and 
amongst these were Sir Edward Varney, (who was 
engaged on that side, not out of any good opinion 
of the cause, but “ on the point of honour,”) and 
Colonel Munro. The Earl of Lindsay, the nomi- 
nal gencral-in-chief under the king, was mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner, together with his son 
and Colonel Vavasour. The parliamentarians 

2q 
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took many colours, and Lieutenant Middleton 
seized the royal standard and carried it to the 
Earl of Essex, who delivered it to his secretary, 
Mr. Chambers, who suffered it to be taken from 
him, arid so 44 privately conveyed away.” The 
realists, however, rallied on the hill top, and 
kept up a fire till nightfall. Rupert returned 
with his sword reel with English blood, with his 
horses loaded with plunder ; but he found the 
king’s left wing broken, and the centre in the 
greatest confusion, nor could be recover his posi- 
tion on the right wing without sustaining a ter- 
rible charge from the parliamentarian horse, led 
on by Sir Philip Stapleton.* It is said that the 
parliament foot now begun to want gunpowder, 
and that this was the only reason which prevented 
Essex from charging up the bill with his whole 
force of cavalry and infantry. lie retained pos- 
session of the ground which his enemies had 
chosen to tight upon — the Vale of the Red Horse — 
during the night ; but the royalists did not move 
from the top of the hill, where they made great 
fires all the night long. Great military faults had 
been committed oil both sides, but there was cer- 
tainly no deficiency of courage on either. In the 
confusion and excitement of the combat, ^parlia- 
mentarians had more than once fired upon their 
owu men, mistaking them for the enemy. The 
substantial yeomen, the burghers, the artisans, 
were new at the bloody game; but in this first 
great encounter they taught the cavaliers to respect 
the valour of the 44 thimble and bodkin” army. 
There is a great variety of statements as to the 
actual number of the slain, but, taking a medium 
calculation, it appears that 4000 men lay dead 
that night in the Vale of the Red Horse. The loss 
of the royalists was greater than that of the parlia- 
mentarians, and Charles lost many distinguished 
officers, while Essex lost only two colonels, the 
Lord St. John and Colonel Walton. Captain 
Austen, an eminent merchant of London, was 
badly wounded, and died m Oxford gaol, through 
the harsh usage lie received from the royalists, 
into whose hands he fell. “ It was observed,” 
Bays Ludlow, 44 that the greatest slaughter on our 
side was of such as ran away, and on the enemy’s 
side of those that stood; of whom I saw about 
three score lie within the compass of three score 
yards upon the ground whereon that brigade fought 
in which the king’s standard wub.” On the fol- 

* Both parties ngree in opinion as to Prince Rupert's Wondlong 
rashness. Sir Philip Warwick, who was iu the battle, says, that the 
cavalry pursued the chase contrary to all discipline of war, and left 
the kliiK and his foot so alone, that it gave Kbsbx a title to the victory 
of that day; which might have been Ids last day, if they had done 
their parts and stood their ground. Ludlow says, " And if tlm time 
which he spent m pursuing them too for, and in plundering the 
waggons, had boon employed in taking such advantages as ottered 
themselves in the place whore the fight was, it might have pioicd 
more serviceable to the carrying on of the enemy's designs.” May 
describes his conduct thus: '* The parliament army had undoubtedly 
been ruined that day, and an absolute victory gained On the king’s 
side, if Prince Rupert and Ins pursuing troops had been more tempe- 
rate in plundering so untimely kb they did, and had wheeled about 
to assist their distressed friends in other parts of the army ; for 
Prince Rupert followed the chase to Keintun town, where the car- 
riages of the army were, which they presently pillaged, using great 
cruelty, as was afterwards related, to the unarmed waggoners and 
labouring men.” 


lowing morning the parliamentarians, who had 
lain ail the night on the ground without covering 
and without provision, received supplies of meat 
and beer, and shortly after they were reinforced by 
three regiments commanded by Hampden, Denssil 
Hollis, and Lord Willoughby. 44 We hoped,” 
says Ludlow, “ that we should have pursued 
the enemy, who were marching off as fast as 
they could, leaving only Borne troops to face us 
upon the top of the hill ; but, instead of, that, 
lor what reason I know not, we marched to 
Warwick; of which the enemy having notice, sent 
out a party of horse, under Prince Rupert, who on 
Tuesday liight fell into the town of Keinton, where 
our sick and wounded soldiers lay, and, after they 
had cruelly murdered many of them, returned to 
their army.” Hampden, Hollis, Stapleton, and 
other members of parliament commanding militia 
regiments, urged Essex to follow up the king and 
renew the battle ; but the military men by pro- 
fession — the officers who had served iu regular 
wars on tire continent — thought that enough had 
been done by an army of recruits, and that it 
would he wiser to accustom the men by degrees to 
warfare, and not to risk everything at once. 
Colonel Dalbier, an old soldier of fortune, who 
was suspected of a wish to prolong the war, is said 
to have prevailed with Essex, who loitered far in 
the rear of the royalists. The king, as if master 
of the field — and he claimed as a victory the battle 
at Edgehill — marched to Banbury, and summoned 
it ; and though about a thousand parliamentarians 
were iu the town, they surrendered to lum appa- 
rently without a blow.* 

Charles then proceeded to Oxford, where lie 
was welcomed by the University, which was en- 
thusiastically loyal from the beginning. t “ Then, 
too, many of the greatest gentlemen of divers 
counties began to consider the king as one that 
in possibility might prove a conqueror, and many 
of those who before had stood at gaze as neutral, 
in hope that one quick blow might clear the 
doubt, and save them the danger of declaring 
themselves, came in readily and adhered to that 
side where there seemed to be least fears and 
greatest hopes : for from the parliament’s side the 
encouragements were only public— ‘nothing was 
promised but the free enjoyment f)f their native 
liberty— no particular honours,, preferments, or 
confiscated estates of enemies ; and on the other 
side no such total ruin could be threatened by a 
victorious parliament, as by an incensed prince, 
and such hungry followers as usually go along 
with princes in those ways.”{ The cavaliers that 
flocked to Oxford were generally well mounted, 

* May.— Whilelock.—Rushworth,— Ludlow.— .Warwick, 
f About a month before, however, when lJulstrode Whiteloek 
tirul the liord Snye were at Oxford for the parliament, the inftyoi, 
aldermen, vice-chancellor, heads of houses, and proctors, all protested 
their duty to the parliament, and their desires of peace, and engaged 
not to act anythin# against the two Houses, nor to send their plate 
to the June, which they did two or three days after. But the Loid 
Have had then with him 3000 horse and foot ! Whitelock blames him 
for wot having scoured the place as well as the plate, whioh would 
have preiented his majesty's making it his pluce of arms and head 
garrison. 

| May. 
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and this allowed Charles greatly to reinforce the 
cavalry under his nephew, who, though (at this 
time at least) wholly deficient in the qualities of a 
general, possessed those of a dashing cavalry 
officer in great perfection. Issuing from Oxford, 
Prince Rupert scoured the country, visited Abing- 
don, Henley, and other towns, and returned with 
great booty. Within a few days he made still 
nearer approaches towards London, penetrating as 
far as Staines and Egham, but with a flying army, 
resting in no place, but moving like a free corps of 
the partisans of the famous Count Mansfeldt in the 
Palatinate, the tradition of whose exploits was likely 
to be deeply impressed on the mind of Rupert. 
'Fhe parliament and the city of London were thrown 
into consternation, but they provided with spirit 
for their defence. Trenches were dug, and ram- 
parts thrown up round the capital ; seamen were 
embarked in boats and small vessels, and sent up 
the river ; forces w r ere detached to possess and 
fortify Windsor Castle. The train-bands of Lon- 
don, Middlesex, and Surrey were concentrated, 
and kept continually under arms. A declaration 
was published for the encouragement of appren- 
tices that would enlist, who were to have the time 
they served in the army allowed in their appren- 
ticeship; and as the London apprentices were 
very stirring and bold, tins little measure contri- 
buted greatly to reinforce the parliament army. 
Associations of counties for mutual defence had 
already been allowed and recommended by the 
two Houses, and those bonds were now drawn 
closer at the approach of danger. In the eastern 
counties the association, which had been mainly 
organised and directed by Oliver Cromwell, was 
exceedingly formidable. The parliament, taking 
notice that the king had, by a formal commission, 
empowered Sir William Gemini, Sir Cecil Traf- 
Jbrd, and other popish gentlemen, to take arms 
with their tenants and servants, resolved to 
strengthen themselves by the Presbyterian interest, 
and they applied to the Scots for immediate assist- 
ance. Many disaffected persons were seized in 
the city of London, where plots were suspected 
similar to those which had been detected at Hull, 
and preachers and proclamations kept alive tlfe 
enthusiasm of the citizens. Very varying news 
blew hot and cold among the Londoners: it 
was rumoured that Essex was entirely defeated ; 
that he had wavered and gone over to the king; 
that the king was marching with the two united 
armies to wreak his vengeance on the capital : 
hut, at last, the Earl of Essex reached the neigh- 
bourhood of London, with his army in good con- 
dition and disposition; and, quartering his men 
about Acton, he himself (on the 7th of November) 
rode into Westminster to give the parliament an 
account of his campaign. It was clear to most 
men that Essex had been far from doing the best 
that might have been done, but the two Houses 
wisely welcomed him, voted him thanks, and 
presented him with a' gift of 5000/., as an acknow- 
ledgment of his care, pains, and valour. 


The carl had scarcely arrived in the capital 
when the king, quitting Oxford, marched upon 
Reading. Mr. Henry Martin, one of the most 
remarkable men in the House of Commons, com- 
manded at this town ; but, considering the place 
untenable with the forces he had with him, iie 
evacuated it at the king’s approach, and fell back 
upon London. Charles then advanced to Coin- 
brook, where he was met by the Earl of Northum- 
berland and three members of the House of Com- 
mons, who presented a petition for an accommo- 
dation. Charles seemed to receive their address 
with great willingness, and he returned them a 
fair and smooth answer, calling God to witness 
that he was tenderly compassionate of his bleeding 
people, and so desirous of nothing as for a speedy 
peace. The deputation, well pleased, returned to 
the parliament, where the king’s gracious answer, 
wherein he promised to reside near London till 
commissioners might settle the existing differences, 
was read to both Houses. Thereupon the Earl of 
Essex rose, and asked whether he was now to 
pursue or suspend hostilities? Parliament ordered 
the earl to suspend them, and dispatched Sir Peter 
Killigrew to lequire a like cessation on the part 
of the royalists, not having, however, the smallest 
doubt that Charles would consider himself bound 
by his entertaining their propositions of an accom- 

« odation, and by his gracious message of the pre- 
ding evening, to remain in a state of truce. 
But Killigrew was scarcely gone when the loud 
roar of cannon was beard in the House of Lords. 
The Earl of Essex rushed out of the House, 
mounted his horse, and gallopped across the parks 
and through Knightsbridge, in the direction of the 
ominous sound. As he approached Brentford the 
earl learned, to his astonishment, the trick had 
; been played. Prince Rupert, closely followed by th$ 
king in person and by the whole royal army, 
taking advantage of a dense November fog, had 
advanced and fallen unexpectedly upon Brentford, 
which was occupied by a broken regiment of 
Colonel Hollis’s, “ but stout men all, who had 
before done good service at Edgelnll.” The royal- 
ists fancied they should cut their way through 
Brentford without any difficulty, get on t© Ham- 
mersmith, where the parliament’s train of artillery 
lay, and then perhaps take London by a sudden 
night assault. But Hollis’s men, with unspeak- 
able courage, opposed their passage, and stopped 
their march so long at Brentford, that the gallant 
regiments of Hampden and Lord Brooke had 
time to come up. These three regiments, not 
without great loss, completely barred the road ; 
and when Essex, who had gathered a considerable 
force of horse as he rode along, came to the spot, 
he found that the royalists had given over the 
attack, and were lying quietly on the western side 
of Brentford. Charles had kept himself safe at 
Hounslow, and there he lay that night. “All 
that night,” says May, “ the city of London 
poured out men towards Brentford, who every 
hour marched thither ; and all the lords and gen- 
2 q 2 
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tlemcn that belonged to the parliament army were 
there ready by Sunday morning, the 14th of 
November.** The city bands had marched forth 
cheerfully under the command of Major-General 
Skippon, who enjoyed the entire confidence of 
parliament and the extraordinary favour of the 
Londoners.* The Earl of Holland, who showed 
excessive zeal and good skill in martial affairs, 
assisted Essex, who found himself in the course of 
this Sunday at the head of 24,000 men, who 
were drawn up in battle array on Turnham-grcen, 
— “ stout, gallant, proper men ; as well habited and 
armed as were ever seen in any army, and of as good 
courage to fight the cnemy.”t Hampden, with 
his brave men of Buckinghamshire, by the Lord 
Essex’s orders, began to make a detour with the 
intention of falling upon the king’s rear, while the 
rest of the parliamentarians should attack him in 
front and turn his flanks ; but they had scarcely 
marched a mile when Sir John Merrick, Essex’s 
major-general, gallopped after them, and told them 
that the general had changed his mind as to 
dividing his forces, and ordered them back. 
Ilampden and his green coats, exceedingly troubled, 
fell back accordingly. If the business had been 
conducted with ordy moderate skill and decision, 
the king must have been surrounded, and his 
retreat to Oxford cut off. Three thousand par- 
liamentarians had taken post at Kingston -bridp^ 
but i these, too, were removed from the king’s rci^ 
and' brought round by Lomlon-bridge to join 
Essex and cover the western approaches to the 
capital. “The reason of that strange command,” 
says May, “ as afterwards given, was, that the 
lord-general was not assured of strength enough to 
stop the enemy from London, nor could before- 
hand be assured of so great an army as came 
thither to join him.” And, '<thus, leaving the 
king’s rear unencumbered, the parliamentarians 
stood at gaze, facing the royalists, but doing 
nothing. At last it was consulted whether the 
parliament army should not advance and fall upon 
the king’s forces, as was advised by most of the 
members of parliament and gentlemen who w r cre 
officers, but the sbldiers of fortune, who love long 
campaigns as physicians love long diseases, were 
altogether against it ; and, while they were con- 
sulting, Charles drew off his carriages and ord- 
nance, and, when every one had spoken his opi- 
nion, the general gave his orders as he thought 
best. The good wives of the city and others, 
mindful of their t husbauds and friends, sent many 
cart-loads of provisions and wine and other good 
things to Turnham-greci), with which the city 

* Skimion w ns n character. He wa* accustomed to make very 
short, pithy . and homely speeches hi the train-hands and cockney 
troops, the most zealous of which were, of course, all puritans. On 
this oocasiou, Whitelock tells us, ids speech was to this effect : — 

*• Come, my hoys, my brave boys, let us pray heartily, and Unlit 
heartily. 1 will run the same fortunes and hazards with you. Re- 
member the cause is for Hod, and for the defence of yourselves, your 
wives, and children. Come, my honest, brave Ikhb, pray heartily 
and fight heartily, and Uod will bless ns." “ Thus,” continues 
Whltelyck, “ lie went all along with the soldiers, talkrng to them, 
sometimes with one company, sometimes to another; and the soldiers 
seemed to be more token with it than with a set, formal oration." 
f Whltolock. 


soldiers refreshed themselves and made merry ; 
and Whitelock slily adds, that they made merrier 
still when they understood that the king and all 
his army were in full retreat. Upon this there 
was another consultation, whether the parliament- 
arians should pursue Again, Hampden, Hollis, 
all the members of parliament, all the gentlemen 
who had become soldiers only for their principles, 
were for the bolder course, and all the old soldiers 
of fortune, the men who had made war their regu- 
lar trade and profession, were against it, repre- 
senting that it would be too hazardous to follow 
the enemy, and that the king’s retreat was honour 
and safety enough to the parliament. Charles, 
scarcely crediting his good luck, got safe to 
Kingston, and crossed the bridge there without 
opposition, and without ammunition enough in his 
own army to have lasted a quarter of an hour. 
He then retired more slowly to Reading, and from 
Reading he repaired to Oxford, his most convenient 
quarters.* 

The parliament, in their indignation, voted that 
they would never again treat with the king or 
enter into any accommodation ; yet at the opening 
of the following year (1(343) they entertained more 
pacific notions, and in the month of March they 
began a hopeless treaty at Oxford, where Charles 
still lay, to the delight perhaps of the very loyal 
university, though certainly not to the comfort of 
the neighbouring country, which was swept, 
ravaged, and pillaged in all directions by the 
flying squadrons of Prince Rupert. The parlia- 
ment commissioners were the Earls of Northum- 
berland, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland ; the 
Viscounts Wenman and Dungarnon ; Sir John 
Holland, Sir William Litton, knights ; William 
Pierpoint, Bulstrode Whitelock, Edmund Waller, 
and Richard Wiuwood, esquires. These noblemen 
and gentlemen had their first access to the king in 
the garden of Christchurch, where he was walking 
with the young prince. All of them kissed his 
hand according to their several degrees, for the 
court, even in these extremities, was mindful of 
etiquette; thus, Mr. Pierpoint kissed hands before 
the knights, because he was an earl’s son ; and 
Mr. Winwood kissed hands* before Mr. Whitelock, 
he being the eldest knight’s son. The last to per- 
form the ceremony was Edmund Waller the pod, 
who was least in rank. The king said graciously 
to him, “ Though you are the last, yet you arc not 
the worst, nor the least in my favour.” We shall 
find an explanation of this courtesy to Waller pre- 
sently. But to the very noble Earl of Northum 
berland, who read the parliament’s propositions 
with a sober and stout carriage, Charles wus much 
less courteous, interrupting him frequently. The 
blood of the Percy took fire, and the earl said* 
smartly, u Your majesty will give me leave to 
proceed ?** Charles replied, “ Aye ! aye !’* and so 
the earl read the proposition all through. The 
heads were these, — that Charles should disband his 
army and return to his parliament, leaving dclin- 

* Rushworlh.— May.— Ludlow.— Clarendon.—Warwick. 
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quents to trial and papists to be disarmed ; pass a 
bill for abolishing bishops, &c., and such other bills 
us should be presented lor reformation ; consent to 
the removal of malignant counsellors, the settling the 
militia as parliament desired, &c. ; and, further, 
that lie should pass a bill to vindicate the Lord 
lvimbolton and the live members ; that he should 
enter into an alliance with his Protestant neigh- 
bours ; grant a general pardon, excepting there- 
from the Karl of Newcastle, the Lord Digby, and 
others ; and restore parliament members to their 
offices, and recompense them for the losses they 
had sustained. Charles, on the other side, made 
his demands in the following terms:— •“ That 
his revenue, magazines, towns, ships, and forts 
he restored. That "hat hath been done contrary 
to law and the king’s right may he recalled. 
That all illegal power claimed, or acted by order 
of parliament, he disclaimed.' As the king will 
consent to the execution of all laws concerning 
popery or reformation, so he desires a bill for 
preserving the Book of Common Prayer against' 
sectaries. That all persons excepted against in the 
treaty may be tried per pares, with a cessation of 
arms, and for a free trade.” After the nego- 
tiations had been drawn through several weeks 
they ended in nothing. They had not, however, 
interrupted the progress of hostilities ; and the 
warlike operations in the interval had, on the 
■whole, been favourable to the parliamentarians. 
The Karl of Essex took Reading after a siege of 
ten days. Then Hampden, ever the proposer or 
advocate of bold measures, recommended the im- 
mediate investing of Oxford, hoping to finish the 
war at once by the capture of Charles and his 
court. Clarendon confesses that, if this measure 


had been adopted, it could scarcely have failed of 
success ; for Oxford was not even tolerably for- 
tified, nor was that over-crowded city supplied 
with provisions to stand a siege: hut, again, the 
Karl of Essex, who must ever be suspeofed of 
being averse to pushing the war to an cxJft-emity, 
objected, and consulted his professionaLrofficers, 
who agreed in representing the enterprifc as too 
hazardous ; and nearly six weeks were 'lasted in 
the neighbourhood of Reading. The ktig, who 
had already deliberated respecting a retnpnt into 
^thc North, too)! fresh courage. The parlia- 
ment at this time, or a little before, cntorfbjncd 
the project of superseding Essex, and intrusting 
the conduct of the war to Sir William Waller, 
who had driven Coring out of Portsmouth, and 
taken Winchester, Chichester, and Hereford. His 
valour and his activity had acquired him such 
reputation, that Waller was popularly nicknamed 
William the Conqueror ; but the change did not 
take place, and the favourite general continued to 
serve under Essex, declining rather than rising in 
reputation. 

Before the beginning of the treaty at Oxford 
the queen had arrived in Burlington Bay, on the 
coast of Yorkshire, where the Earl of Newcastle 
waited upon her with his army to conduct her 
to York. She remained four -months in York- 
shire, exerting herself to the utmost and in all 
directions to strengthen the royalist party. Again 
overtures were made to Sir John liotham and to 
many of the officers serving under him in Hull ; 
and the Earl of Newcastle was so considerably re- 
inforced (partly by papists, who joined the queen 
with enthusiastic haste), that Lord Fairfax, the gene- 
ral for the- parliament in the North, could scarcely 
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make head against him. A fierce war of out- 
posts ensued between these two commanders ; and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, then a young man and general 
of the horse to his father, began to acquire in this 
service that military skill and experience which 
subsequently rendered him one of the best officers 
in England. By the month of May Henrietta 
Maria was enabled to send arms and ammunition 
to her husband at Oxford, who had for some time 
been lying inactive for want of gunpowder. 
Charles then prepared to act, but, that he might 
commence a sanguinary campaign with peaceful 
professions, he sent a message to the parliament 
to speak again of accommodation. The Lords, or 
that minority of them which remained in London^J 
received his message with respect ; the Common^| 
threw his messenger into prison, and then im- 
peached the queen of high treason. Pym carried 
up the impeachment to the Lords, “ where it stuck 
many months.” The Commons and the city were 
at this moment much excited by the discovery of 
an extensive and formidable conspiracy, headed 
by Waller the poet, who had been for some time 
in communication with Lord Falkland, now the 
king’s secretary, and had engaged to do the king’s 
will. The poet, in conjunction with Tomkins, 
who was his brother-in-law, Challoner, Blink- 
horne, and a few others, had undertaken to seize 
the persons of the leading members of the House 
of Commons, and to deliver up the city to Charles, 
who bad sent in a commission of array very secretly 
by means of the Lady Aubigny, whose husband 
had fallen at'Edgehill. A servant of Tomkins 
overheard the conversation of the couspirators, and 
revealed what he knew to Pym, who presently 
seized their chief, and brought him to trial, where 
he confessed everything with amazing alacrity, 
and crp.wled in the dust in the hope of saving his 
life. The jury in Guildhall found a verdict of 
guilty against all the prisoners : Tomkins and 
Challoner were hanged, the one in Holhorn, the 
other in Cornhill, both within sight of their own 
dwelling-houses ; BHnkhorne, Ilasell, White, and 
Waller were, by the mercy of parliament and the 
lord-general Essex, reprieved, and eventually saved. 
Waller, the chief of them, was detained in the 
Tower, but about a year after, upon payment of a 
fine of 10,000/., he was pardoned, “ and released 
to go travel abroad.”* 

About the same time, in the busy month of May, 
the Commons unanimously took a solemn vow never 

• Wlritolook.— -May. — Journals. — May thus comments on the con- 
duct of the poet, who, a* the reader will remember, had been one of 
the most eloquent champion ll on the popular side In the Lower 
House : — " It was much wondered at, accordingly discoursed of 

by many at that time, what the reason should be why Master Waller, 
being Ihe principal agent in that conspiracy (where Master Tomkins 
and Master Challoner, who were drawn in by him, as thuir own 
confessions eveu at their deaths expressed, were both executed) did 
escape with life. The only reason which 1 could over hear given lor 
it was, that Master Waller had been so free in his confessions at the 
(iTtrt, without which the plot could not have been clearly detected, 
that Master Pym, and other of tho examiners, had engaged their 
promise to do whatever they could to picserve his life. lie seemed 
also much smitten in conscience, and desired tho comfort of godly 
ministers, being extremely penitent for that foul offence ; and after- 
wards, in hut speech to the House (when lie came to bo put out of 
it), much bewailed his offence, thanking God that so mischievous and 
bloody a conspiracy was discovered before it could luke effect." 
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to consent to lay down their arms so long as the 
papists in open war against the parliament should 
be protected from the justice thereof, made a new 
great seal, and passed the act for an assembly of 
divines to settle religion. The Lords, who now went 
with them reluctantly in most thingB, offered some 
resistance to these measures, hut, in the end, they 
concurred with the Commons. Commissioners 
were appointed to execute the office of lord keeper, 
and the first day that the seal was brought into 
play, which was not until several months after, no 
fewer than five hundred writs were passed under 
it. ’ An important plot had also been disco- 
vered at Bristol, where Robert Yeomans, late 
sheriff, William Yeomans, his brother, and some 
other royalists, tf&d engaged to deliver that city to 
the king’s forces under the command of Prince 
Rupe*$. Colonel Fiennes, the governor, son of 
the Lord Saye and Sele, discovered this plot in 
good time, apprehended the conspirators, and 
brought them to trial before a council of war, 
which condemned four of them to tho gallows. 
The king interfered to save their lives, telling the 
governor of Bristol that Robert Yeomans had his 
majesty’s commission for raising a regiment for Iris 
service; that William Yeomans and the two others 
had only expressed their loyalty to his majesty, 
and endeavoured his service ; and that if he pre- 
sumed to execute any of them he (the king) would 
do the same by four prisoners taken in rebellion 
and now at York. Governor Fiennes replied, that if 
Robert Yeomans had made use of his commission in 
an open way, he would have been put into no worse 
condition than others, but that the laws of nature 
among all men, and the laws of arms among sol- 
diers, made a difference between open enemies and 
secret spies and conspirators. “ And we do fur- 
ther advertise you,” continued Fiennes, “ that if, 
by any inhuman and unsoldierlikc sentence, you 
shall proceed to the execution of the prisoners by 
you named, or any other of our friends in your 
custody that have been taken in a fair and open 
way of war, then Sir Walter Pye, Sir AVilliain 
Crofts, and Colonel Conuesby, with divers others 
whom we have here in custody, must expect no 
favour or mercy.”* The king ordered the mayor 
of Bristol to hinder the murder of his loyal sub- 
jects, but Fiennes forthwith hanged ^Robert Yeo- 
mans, the chief conspirator, and George Bourchier. 
Luckily the king did not retaliate as he had threat- 
ened. But before this correspondence took place, 
Charles had been obliged to acknowledge the laws 
of war, and to treat his prisoners, not as captured 
rebels, but as soldiers fighting with a sufficient 
•commission. Among the prisoners he had taken 
at Brentford was that dare-devil John Lilburue — 
our old acquaintance “ Free-born John,” — whom 
the parliament had liberated from the Fleet prison. 
Free-horn John, then a captain, was obnoxious on 
many accounts, and he probably, as was his wont, 
incensed his captors by the violence of his lan- 
guage, and his denunciations of all royalty, all 

* Rufihwortli. 
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power nnd dominion, except such ns was exercised 
by and for the people. Charles ordered him to he 
proceeded against as u traitor; but the parliament 
instantly declared that they would retaliate, and so 
no beginning was made in a system which would 
have rendered the waj atrocious.* 

By means of the supplies which he had received 
from the queen, Charles was enabled to renew 
active operations ; and Prince Rupert and the 
cavalry during the month of June swept the whole 
country between Oxford and Bath on one’ side, and 
on the other, where Essex’s lines were too much 
extended, broke through and pillaged in Berkshire 
and in Buckinghamshire. At this time Colonel 
Hurry, or Urrie, one of the lord-general’s soldiers 
of fortune, deserted to the king, and informed 
Prince Rupert that two parliament regiments, de- 
tached and open to attack, lay at Wycombe. The 

* Thd royalists at Oxford lind also resolved to treat as traitors 
' a pt»dii9 Clifton, Cutesby, and Vivers, who had been made pii- 
soneva with Lilburnu, and used, as tha parliament said, most bar- 
barously, Until Houses luul tlipn rcguluily voted that, if the Buid 
IK-'rsons, or any of them, or any other, should lie put to death, or 
otherwise hurt, or violently treated, the like punishment should be 
inflicted upon bucIi prisoners as had beep or should be taken by the 
forces raised by parliament.— Ruahworth. 


prince resolved upon a night attack. On Satur- 
day, the 11 th of June, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, his trumpets sounded through the 
streets of Oxford to Ixiot and saddle ; and in less 
than half an hour his cavalry crossed over Mag- 
dalen bridge, and, being joined by some infantry, 
pushed on Tapidly towards the parliament country. 
They weje 2000 men, but they were allowed to 
pass within two or three miles of Thame, wheic 
Essex now lay with the main body of the parlia- 
ment army, without interruption or challenge. 
They crossed the Cherwell at Chisclhampton 
bridge, and, stealing through the woodlands about 
Stokenchurch, they got to the quiet little hamlet 
of Postcombe at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There, apparently to their surprise, they 
found a troop of horse, who mounted, and, after u 
slight skirmish, retired in good order, beating up the 
people, and giving the alarm to other picqucts and 
outposts. Thereupon, instead of pushing forward 
to the two regiments at Wycombe, Rupert turned 
aside with his whole force of cavalry to Chinnor, 
where he slaughtered some fifty parliamentarians, 
and dragged away half naked at the horses’ sides 
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about sixscorc prisoners. The sun now rose, and 
a party of the parliament’s horse appeared .on the 
side of the Beacon Hill. It was led on by the 
patriot Hampden, who had slept that night at 
Watlingfcon, in the neighbourhood, and who had 
vaijly urged. Essex the day before to strengthen 
his line by calling in the remote picquets from 
Wycombe, from Postcombe, and Ohinnor. On 
the first alarm of Rupert’s night irruption he dis- 
patched a trooper to- the lord-general at Thame, 
advising him to detach ^ force of infantry and 
cavalry to Chiselhampton b&dge, the only point 
at which the royalists could recross the Ch^rwellf 
And, this done, Ilampden, against the fdvice 6f 
his friends, who were entertaining the hope of 
seeing him speedily appointed by parliament com-' 
mander-in-chief of the army instead of Essex, and 
who thought he ought not to expose* himself in an 
affair of outposts, instantly mounted his horse, and 
rode with a troop of Captain Sheffield’s horse, and 
some of Gunter% dragoons, to keep the royalistB 
in play till the slow Essex should have time to 
come up or send his column to Chiselhampton 
bridge. Hampden found Rupert on Chal grove 
field, and there, among the standing corn, which 
covered an unenclosed plain of several hundred 
acres, the prince hastily formed in order of battle. 
In the mean time, Major Gunter, having joined 
three troops of horse and one of dragoons, that 
were spurring on from Easington and Thame, de- 
scended Golden Hill, got among the enclosures on 
the right of Rupert’s line, and opened a fire from 
behind the hedge-row which formed, and still 
forms, the boundary on that side of Chalgrove 
field. Colonel Neale and General Percy brought 
•round the left wing to support the right, and after 
a fierce conflict Gunter was slain, and his party 
made to give way. Hampden, who expected every 
moment to see the head of Essex’s column, rode 
up to rally and support the disordered horse of 
Gunter; and, putting himself at the head of a 
squadron, he charged Rupert’s right. But, as he 
was spurring up to the royalists, he was struck in 
the shoulder with two carabine-balls, which broke 
the bone and entered his body. The reins fell 
from his disabled arm, and, with his head bent in 
agony over his horse's neck, he turned away from 
that fatal charge. His friends then fell into dis- 
order, and, looking in vain for the tardy Essex, 
they commenced a retreat, leaving many officers 
and men dead on the field. Rupert pusjied on 
for Chiselhampton bridge. There was no Essex 
there, nor any troops of his sending. The royal- 
ists recrossed the Cherwell,.and hurried back with 
their prisoners and booty to Oxford. Meanwhile 
Hampden was seen riding off the field before the 
action was quite over— a thing,” says Claren- 
don, “ he never used to do, and from which it was 
concluded he was hurt.” At first he moved in 
the direction of his father-in-law Simeon’s house 
at Pyrton, where he had in his youth married the 
first wife of his love, and whither he would fain 
have gone to die ; but Rupert’s cavalry covered 


the plain in that direction, and so lie turned his 
horse’s head and rode towards Thame. There was 
a brook intervened — a geutle little brook, which 
lie had often leaped in his field sports — but now, 
disabled and in anguish, it made him pause : but, 
summoning all his strength, he clapped spurs to his 
horse and cleared the brook. Fainting with pain, 
he reached Thame, and was conducted to the 
house of one Ezekiel Browne. The surgeons at 
first gave him hopes of life, but he felt himself that 
his hurts were mortal. The pain of the wounds 
was excruciating, yet he almost immediately occu- 
pied himself in writing letters to the parliament 
concerning public affairs, which seemed desperate 
in his eyes, unless the irresolute and lazy spirit 
which had effected the army should give place to 
more manly resolutions and more active operations. 
He again Bent to head-quarters, earnestly to recom- 
mend the correction of those military errors to 
which he had fallen a sacrifice; to implore Essex 
to concentrate his army, so as to cover London 
and set at defiance the flying incursions of Ru- 
pert’s horse. After nearly six days of suffering, 
he felt that the weakness and decay of the body 
were prevailing over the strength of his soul, and 
lie prepared to die like a Christian. About seven 
hours before his death he received the sacrament, 
declaring (according to Baxter) that, though he 
could not away with the governance of the church 
by bishops, and did utterly abominate the scan- 
dalous lives of some clergymen, he thought the 
doctrines of the church of England in the greater 
part conformable to God’s word. He was attended 
by his old friend Dr. Giles, the rector of Chinnur, 
and by Dr. Spurstow, an independent minister, 
the chaplain of his Buckinghamshire greencoats, 
and his spirit passed away in fervid prayers for 
his country. He expired on the 24th of June, 
and was buried a few days after in the parish 
church of Hampden. Ilis gallant greencoats — 
one of the best regiments that as yet bore arms for 
the parliament — bare-headed, with their arms re- 
versed, their drums and ensigns muffled, followed 
him to the grave, singing the 90th Psalm, which 
in a lofty strain dwells on the immutability of the 
everlasting God, in whose sight a thousand years 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night, and on the weakness i\nd brief ex- 
istence of us mortal men, who flourish and fade like 
the grass, and spend our years as a tale that is 
told. And when those haw Soldiers had seen the 
dust heaped upon him whoMd been the friend of 
all of them from their youth upwards, they returned 
chanting a more hopeful strain, calling upon the 
God of thffir strength toiplead their cause, to send 
out his light and truth* and prevent their soul 
from being disquieted.* Never in the memory of 
those times had there been so general a consterna- 
tion and sorrow at any one man’s death as that 
with which the tidings were received in London, 
and by the friends of the parliament all over the 
land the consternation was as great to all of that 
• 43rd Psalm. 
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party as if their whole army had been defeated or 
cut off* 

But other misfortunes came thick upon the par- 
liament about the same time. The Earl of New- 
castle had grown so strong in the North, that, on 
the 30th of June, he entirely defeated the parlia- 
mentary army under Lord Fairfax and his son, Sir 
Thomas, at Atherton Moor ; while, in the mean- 
time, he had opened a secret correspondence with 
the Hothams, who had conceived a great jealousy 
of the younger Fairfax, who had been spoken of 
as the successor of Sir John in the governorship of 
Hull. They agreed to shut out the Fairfaxes, and 
admit Newcastle, who waB to garrison the town for 
the king. If this plot had succeeded, the parliament 
must have lost the whole northern country — for, 
from Berwick to Lincoln, the only place of 
strength they retained was Hull. But some 
members gained timely intelligence of the plot, 
seized the two Hothams, fettered and chained 
them like the worst of malefactors, and put the 
Lord Fairfax into the town. Both father and son 
had done the parliament rare service at the begin- 
ning of the war, but their present offence — which 
was fully proved by intercepted letters and by 
other documents — could not be forgiven : they 
were both put on ship-board, carried to London, 
and committed to the Tower on the 15th of July. 
A few months after they were tried and convicted 
of high treason. On the 1st of January, lf)44, 
the younger Ilotham was brought to the scaffold on 
Tower Hill : this time it “ fell edge;” — and his 

* Cliiremlou,— In tlw account of the battle or skirmish and of the 
death of Hampden, wo have chiefly followed Lord Nugent (Memo- 
unis ot John Hampden, his Party aud his Times), whose descuptions 
me the more valuable from his perfect acquaintance with ihe scene 
nf the tight and all the localities in Buckinghamshire. His lordship, 
Iihj, quotes valuable contemporary documents. Mr. Foster (Lives 
i*f Eminent British Statesmen) has collected a variety of veiyiu- 
lerestiug particulars concerning the last hours of Hampden and the 
impreBsion made by his death. 
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father, Sir John, was executed at the same place the 
day after. 

Oliver Cromwell, marching at' the hejfcd of a 
thousand horse of his own raising, hack before 
this time fallen upon Newark-on-Trcnt, where 
the Earl of Newcastle had introduced a fy**md- 
able garrison, which kept Nottinghamshire /and 
a great part of Lincolnshire in check. $rom- 
well failed * in his assault, but he gS&ted 
several advantages in the field, defeating ‘^de- 
tached bodies, and disarming and dispersing fcbte 
levies that were repairing to the Earl of NoflK 1 
ctostle’s, standard. At the same time he gave new 
life to tn% dispirited levies of the parliament, and 
with their assistance he gained what may be called 
a brilliant victory near Grantham. Shortly after 
the battle at Atherton Moor, Lord Willoughby 
and the parliamentarians carried the important 
town of Gainsborough by assault, taking its nume- 
rous garrison prisoners. Newcastle presently ad- 
vanced southward to the scene of Action, and, but 
for the timely arrival of Cromwell, Lord Wil- 
loughby had been cut to pieces. Together the two 
parliamentarian generals defeated the first division 
of Newcastle’s army ; but this nobleman, coming 
up in full force soon after, changed the -fortune of 
the war, and Cromwell was obliged to retreat in 
his turn, leaving Newcastle to take possession, not 
only of Gainsborough, but also of Lincoln. Nor was 
the parliament much more successful in the west, 
where Sir William Waller was defeated and his 
whole army dispersed, near Devizes, by the royalist 
general, Wilmot. And shortly after this serious 
loss, Prince Rupert, having hovered about Bristol, 
till lie found, by his correspondents, whereof he had 
many in the city, the points at which it was worst 
provided for resistance, fell upon it with all his 
fury. Nathaniel Fiennes, the parliamentary go- 
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Gloucester. From an Old Friut. 


vernor, was a better debater in tlie House than 
military commander, and be surrendered Bristol 
after a siege of only three days. For this he was 
afterwards sentenced by a council of war to lose 
bis life, but he was pardoned by the Earl of Essex, 
and gave up his military service, which he ought 
never to have undertaken. Exeter, whither the 
queen had retired to be delivered of a daughter, 
was strongly fortified, and the wild and hardy men 
of Cornwall were furiously loyal. The only strong 
place in the west which held out for the parlia- 
ment was the city of Gloucester, wherein lay for 
some weeks the whole fortune of the war. In her 
way from the north, the queen, bringing very con- 
siderable reinforcements, among whom were many 
French and Walloons, had passed through Oxford, 
and spent some time there with her husband. At 
this moment it was apprehended that Charles 
would make another attempt upon the capital, and 
the Londoners set themselves to work to fortify 
the city. “ The example of gentlemen of the best 
quality, knights and ladies, going out with drums 
beating, and spades and mattockB in their hands 
to assist in the work, put life into the drooping 
people and in an jncreoibly short space of time 
entrenchments, twelve miles in circuit, were thrown 
up round London. EssfiX, at this “crisis, addressed 
a letter to the Lords, recommending an immediate 
accommodation with the king; and the Lords 
forthwith voted a petition to his majesty, which 
was, however, indignantly rejected by tne Com- 
mons, and reprobated by the citizens of London 
and by their preachers in the pulpit. Four lords 
had been appointed to recruit the parliamentary 

-• May. 


army; three of them, Pembroke, Bolinghroke, and 
Lord Howard of Escrick, now declined their com- 
missions, but the fourth peer, the Lord Kimbolton 
(become Earl of Manchester by the death of his 
hither),* accepted and executed his.t In other re- 
spects the section of the lords that yet remained 
with the parliament in London or in its armies 
began to betray a very alarming vacillation ; and 
Bedford, general of the horse, Northumberland, 
Holland, and Clare, fhc father of Denzil Hollis, 
were suspected at least of trimming. Essex had 
already given manifold grounds of complaint, but 
his name and influence were still considered im- 
portant ; and when the Commons sent him large 
reinforcements, and a committee of the House 
waited upon him, even the suspicious St. John 
and the sagacious Pym were satisfied as to his de- 
votion to the cause. The . spirit shown by the 
people of London was a very discouraging symp- 
tom, and Charles, instead of advancing into the 
south, struck away to the west, to lay siege to 
Gloucester. Essex spon followed him to relieve 
that important place; and, by an admirably con- 
ducted march, during the greater part of which he 
had Prince Rupert and Lord Wilmot, each in com- 
mand of a formidable force, in his van or on his 
right flank, he get from Hounslow to Gloucester, 
just in time to save that city, which had made an 
heroic defence under Colonel Massey. The royal- 
ists raised their siege on the 3rd of September, 
and the cause of the parliament was saved. 

• He had been summoned to the House of Peers during the life- 
time of his father, as Baron Montagu of Kimbolton ; but was com* 
monly called Lord Kimbolton. 

f Godwin, Hist, of the Commonwealth. 
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Leaving a good garrison and all necessary 
supplies in Gloucester, Essex turned back to re- 
cover his position in front of London. This re- 
trograde march was as well conducted as the 
advance had been, but, when he got near Newbury, 
he found the king strongly posted there, and 
drawn up to cut off his retreat.* The river that 
ran through the town defended the royalists, so that 
the parliamentarians could not easily come at them, 
and on the north-west, within cannon-Bhot, lay 
Donnington Castle, — famous for having been the 
seat, in his old age, of Geoffrey Chaucer, — in which 
Charles had placed a garrison and artillery. The 
only feasible approach to the town was from the 
north-cast, but there, too, the royalistB had made 
formidable preparations, throwing up a breast- 
work, and furnishing some houses with mus- 
keteers. “ The king,” says Clarendon, “ seemed 
to he possessed of all advantages : .... so that 
it was conceived that it was in the king’s power 
whether he would fight or no, and therefore that 
he might compel them to notable disadvantages, 
who must make their way through or starve ; and 
this was so fully understood, that it was resolved 
over-night not to engage in battle hut upon such 
grounds as should give an assurance of victory. 
But, contrary to this resolution, when the Earl of 
Essex had, with excellent conduct, drawn out his 

* Prince llnpert, who had marched day and night over the hills to 
yet between Loudon nnd the enemy, attacked Essex with 6000 horse 
as lie was ciossiny Awborne Chase the day before the battle of New- 
bmy. Aecotdmg to Clarendon, ho routed the rear of the parlia- 
mentarians, nnd did pood execution ; but the thing appears to have 
been a niero skirmish, in which the royalists got ns good ns they 
pave. A French marquis, a very gallant gentleman, who had come 
o\er with the queen from Holland, and was serving as a volunteer in 
iho regiment of the Lord Jermyu, her majesty’s favourite or lover (he 
was afterwards her husband by a left-hand mariiugo), was killed. 
Many offieers were hint, among whom w’ero the Lord Jermyn him- 
self, who owed his life to the excellent temper of his armour fund the 
■volatile Lord Digby, who got a strange hurt in the face.— Clarendon. 


army in battalia, upon a hill called Bigg’s Hill, 
within less than a mile of the town, and ordered 
his men in -all places to the best advantage, by the 
precipitate courage of some young officers who 
had good commands, and who unhappily always 
undervalued the courage of the enemy, strong 
parties became successively so far engaged that 
the king was compelled to put the whole to the 
hazard of a battle, and to give the enemy at least 
an equal game to play.” The king’s horse, with 
a “ kind of contempt” of the enemy, charged with 
wonderful boldness ; but, though successful at 
some points, they were in general thrown off from 
the sharp points of Essex’s pikes, and the parlia- 
mentarian foot behaved admirably, giving their 
scattered horse time to rally. “ For,” says Cla- 
rendon, “ though the king’s horse made the enemy’s 
horse often give ground, yet their foot were so im- 
moveable that little was gotten by the other.” 
Night at last came on, and separated the combat- 
ants. During the darkness the royalists removed 
their cannon and other carriages to Donnington 
Castle, and, having lodged them there, marched 
off towards Oxford. “ At this time,” says Cla- 
rendon, “Sir William Waller was at Windsor, 
with above two thousand horse and as many 
foot, as unconcerned for what might befall the 
Eail of Essex as the Earl had formerly been 
on his behalf at Roundway Hill; otherwise, if 
he had advanced upon the king to Newbury 
(which was not above twenty miles) when the 
earl was on the other side, the king had been in 
great danger of an utter defeat ; and the appre- 
hension of this was the reason, or was afterwards 
pretended to be, for the hasty engagement in 
battle.” In the morning Essex entered Newbury, 
whence he proceeded without opposition to Read- 
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ing, where he was met hv a congratulating de- 
putation. In the battle of Newbury, which was 
fought on the 20th of September, Essex’s men 
“ were full of mettle and the London recruits, 
the apprentices, the artisans, and the shopkeepers 
ofjwondon, particularly distinguished themselves.* 
The parliamentarians lost some five hundred men 
and very few officers : the king lost treble the 
number of men and many officers of rank ; but the 
greatest loss of all was estimated to be the ac- 
complished Lord Falkland, then Charles’s secre- 
tary of state, who was struck with a musket-ball, 
and died on the field, only three months after the 
death of his opponent, but once bosom friend, 
Hampden. 

According to Clarendon, from the first en- 
trance into this unnatural war, Falkland’s natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a 
kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stoic upon 
him which he had never been used to. After the 
retreat from Brentford and the declaration of the 
two Houses not to admit of any treaty of peace 
with the king, his melancholy increased, growing 
into a perfect habit of unchccrfulncss, — “ and he 
who had been so exactly easy and affable to all 
men that his face and countenance was always 
present, and vacant to his company, and held any 
cloudiness and less pleasantness of the visage a 
kind of rudeness or incivility, became on a sudden 
less communicable, and thence very sad, pale, and 
exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his 
clothes and liahit, which he had minded before 
always with more neatness and industry and ex- 
pense than is usual to so great a soul, he was not 
now only incurious hut too negligent ; and in his 
reception of suitors, and the necessary or casual 
addresses to his place, so quick and sharp and 
severe that there wanted not some men (strangers 
to his nature and disposition) who believed him 
.proud and imperious, from which no mortal man 
was ever more free. . . When there was any over- 
ture or hope of peace, he would be more erect arid 
vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press any- 
thing which he thought might promote it, and, 
sitting among his friends, often, after a deep si- 
lence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and 
sad accent, ingeminate the word 4 Peace ! peace V 
and would passionately profess, 4 That the very 
agony of the war, and the view of the calamities 
and desolation the kingdom did and must en- 
dure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly 

* May mentions that tlie two trainbands of London were often 
charged by both horse and foot, but stood to it with undaunted re- 
solution Clarendon pays the some compliment, statingthatnll Essex's 
foot behaved themselves admirably. He adds,—" The London 
trained bands and auxiliary regiments (of whose inexperience of 
danger, or arty kind of service beyond iho easy practice of their 
postures in the Artillery Carden, men had till then too cheap an 
estimation) behaved themselves to wouder, and were, in truth, the 
preservation of that army that day; for they stood as a bulwark and 
rampire to defend the rest, and, when their wings of horse were 
scattered and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that, though 
Prince Rupert himself led up the choice horse to charge them, and 
endured their storm of small snot, he could make no impression upon 
their stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about,— of so sovereign 
benefit and twm is ttyrt readiness and dexterity iu the use of their 
arms which hatli been so much neglected.”— Hist. 


break his heart.’ ”* At Newbury Charles lost two 
other lords, the Fail of Sunderland, who, having 
no command in the army, attended upon the king’s 
person 44 under the obligation of honour,” and 
putting himself that day in the king’s guard as a 
volunteer, was taken off by a cannon-ball ; and 
the Earl of Caernarvon, another young and accom- 
plished nobleman, who, after making a brilliant 
charge and routing some of the parliamentarian 
horse, was run through the body with a sword by 
a trooper as he was returning carelessly back to 
his position. t 

Some mistakes committed by Charles in his 
court and cabinet were as fatal to his interests as 
the battle of Newbury, — perhaps more so. The 
great Earl of Northumberland withdrew (in dis- 
gust with the parliament or in the hope of seeing 
on which side victory would lean) to his castle of 
Petworth in Sussex ; but the other three sus- 
pected noblemen, the Earls of Clare, Bedford, and 
Holland, went to Oxford to join the king. In- 
stead of receiving them with kindness and con- 
ciliation, — instead of treating them as policy should 
have dictated, like men who had discovered their 
mistake and turned penitently from the error of 
their ways, — Charles regarded them with suspicion 
and distrust, treated them like condemned traitoTs, 
and permitted his courtiers to heap insults upon 
them. The three carls presently tied back again 
to the parliament, which consented to receive them 
and overlook their backsliding. The people said 
that the three earls had done good service by 
showing that, after trying both sides, they pre- 
ferred that of the patriots; but this escapade 
tended, with a thousand other things and circum- 
stances, greatly to sink the House of Lords in public 
estimation. 

In the preceding year, when London seemed to 
he threatened by the king, the parliament had 
made certain applications for aid to the Scots ; but 
it was not till the middle of the present year 
(1643) that those negotiations were pressed with 
any earnestness. In the mean time Charles, by 
means of the Duke of Hamilton,} had required, as 
the only thing he would ask of them, that his 
native subjects the Scots would not rebel. But 

• Clarendon, Hist. There are some little traits in Whitcloch’s 
account of l, owl Falkland's death quite as touching as anything in 
the full, eloquent outpouring of Cluiendou. 

•* The Lord Falkland, secretury of stale, in the morning of the 
fight, called for a clean shirt, und, being asked the renson of it, 
answeied, that, if he were slain in the battle, they should not find his 
body in foul linen. Being dissuaded by his friends to go into (he 
fight, as having no call to it, and losing no military officer, he snid ho 
was weary of the times, and foresaw much misery to his own 
country, and did believe he should be out of It ere night, and could 
not be persuaded to the contrary, but would cuter into the battle, 
and wns there slain. His death was much lamented by all that 
knew him or heard of him, being a gentleman of great parts, in- 
genuity, and honour, courteous and just to all, and a passionate pro* 
motor of all endeavours of peace betwixt the kiug and parliament.” 
— Memorials . 

4 Clarendon.— Ludlow.— Warwick.— May.— Whitelock. White- 
lock mentions the following irritating fact " Amongst the colours 
taken at Newbury, one cornet was the figure of the Parliament 
House, w ith two traitors' heads standing on the top of It, and by them 
this word ut extra, sic infra; but the parliament nevertheless exposed 
them to public view awl censure.” 

t The Marquess of Hamilton had been made a Duke by Charles, 
at Oxford, in April of this year, 
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Hamilton had failed, and Montrose had again 
accused him and his brother the Earl of Lanark of 
treason. Charles hereupon had laid his hands 
upon Hamilton, but Lanark had the good fortune 
to escape. After a time the Duke was sent a close 
prisoner to the castle of Mount St. Michael in 
Cornwall ; his brother Lanark joined the English 
parliament, and assisted them in their difficult 
negotiations with the old Covenanters. Those 
zealots, who were then the masters of Scotland 
and of its resources, insisted, as a preliminary, that 
the English parliament should take their covenant, 
and bind themselves to the preservation of the 
king’s person, and to the reducing the doctrine and 
discipline of both churches to the “ pattern of the 
best reformed,” which latter clause meant that the 
English were to adopt the Presbyterian Kirk of 
Scotland with all its bigotry and intolerance. But 
by this time the Independents, who hated Pres- 
byterianism almost as much as Arminianism and 
Prelacy, were becoming powerful as a party ; and 
Harry Vane, the younger, one of the chiefs of that 
sect, and one of the most adroit of men, was the 
negotiator at Edinburgh, charged with the settle- 
ment of the treaty.* Vane, besides getting the 
word “League” inserted in the title with the 
view of giving the engagement a civil as well as a 
religious character, contrived somewhat to liberalize 
its original form by the addition to the first clause 
about the king’s person of the words, “ in pre- 
servation of the laws of the land and liberty of the 
subject and, to the second clause about doctrine 
and discipline, of the words, “ according to the 
word of God which, being explanatory ex- 
pressions that could hardly be refused, were in 
the end accepted by the Scots. Charles sent 
down his commands to the Scots not to take this 
covenant: they humbly advised him to take it 
himself. The English parliament sent down 
100,000/., and then the Scots prepared an army to 
march into England and recover the whole of the 
north country for the parliament. The covenant 
was taken in London on the 25th of September, 
the day on which the Earl of Essex returned to 
London and received a vote of thanks from parlia- 
ment. “ Both Houses,” says Whitelock, “ with 
the assembly of divines and Scots commissioners, 
met in St. Mwgaret’s Church, Westminster, where 
Mr. White, one of the assembly, prayed an hour 
to prepare them for taking the covenant ; then 
Mr. Nyc, in the pulpit, made some observations 
touching the covenant, showing the warrant of it 
from Scripture, the examples of it since the crea- 
tion, and the benefit to the church. Mr. Hender- 
son, one of the Scots commissioners, concluded in 
a declaration of what the ScotB had done, and the 
good they had received by such covenants ; and 
then he showed the prevalency of ill counsels 

* Vane was accompanied by three other commissioners, Avmyn, 
II a toiler, and Dario and by two ministers of the Gospel, Marshall 
«■ Presbyterian, and Nye an Independent. We learn from Uaillie'a 
betters that the Scots were ill pleased at the parliament sending Nye, 
and not well satisfied with the Independent’s manner of preaching 
when he held forth before the Generul Assembly, 


about the king, and the resolutions of the states of 
Scotlaud to assist the parliament of England. 
Then Mr. Nye, in the pulpit, read the covenant, 
and all present held up their hands iu testimony 
of their assent to it ; and afterwards, in the several 
houses, subscribed their names in a parchment 
roll, where the covenant was written. The divitfes 
of the assembly and the Scots commissioners like- 
wise subscribed the covenant, and then Dr. Gouge 
in the pulpit prayed for a blessing upon it. The 
House ordered the covenant to be taken the next 
Lord’s Day by all persons in their respective 
parishes, and the ministers to exhort them to it.” 
From this date the original National Covenant 
of the Scots comes to be known as the Solemn 
League and Covenant of the two kingdoms. 

Long before the parliament had settled these 
arrangements for calling in the Scots, the king had 
been labouring to bring over the Irish, and to obtain 
for his own service the troops which the Houses 
had sent to Ireland and maintained for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion there. As we have mentioned 
incidentally, the parliament, notwithstanding the 
troubles at home, had succeeded in checking that 
mighty insurrection, which at one moment threat- 
ened the entire expulsion of the English. Badly 
armed, and scarcely organized at all, the native 
Irish had nowhere been able to stand in a regular 
battle against the English army. They had been 
beaten from post to post ; and the victors, animated 
by religious intolerance, and by tlie memory of 
the barbarities practised by the Papists at the 
commencement of the war, seldom or ever gave 
quarter, but butchered the vanquished. The con- 
querors were to be paid by the forfeited and 
escheated land ; and two millions and a half of 
acres, to be taken out of the four provinces, was 
set down by the English parliament as a proper 
reward for the Protestant soldiers, and those private 
adventurers who chiefly defrayed the expenses of 
the war. Many Englishmen of rank, tempted by 
the rich bait, engaged in the undertaking ; and 
General Monro led over a large body of Scots, 
consisting of gentlemen adventurers, volunteers, 
and others, who were all infuriated by the massacre 
of their countrymen in Ulster. By a series of 
manoeuvres Charles had prevented the Earl of 
Leicester, appointed lord-lieutenant with the ap- 
proval of the English parliament, from going over 
to Ireland, and had placed the governing power, 
on the part of the Protestant interest there, in the 
hands of Ormond, a determined royalist, whom he 
had recently gratified with the title of marquess, 
and with other honours and advantages. Ormond, 
who hoped, when he had restored tranquillity in 
Ireland, to be able to assist his master in England 
with men and arms, entered into negotiations with 
the Catholics, who by this time had been made 
humble and reasonable in their demands by re- 
peated defeats. The English Commons perfectly 
well understood this plan ; and moved by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and by their intolerance 
of all papistry, they sent over emissaries to talk 
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with the Protestants and Puritans in Ormond's 
army, and to confirm their aversion to all concilia** 
tion with the insurgents. But without theirrinter- 
ference, and even without the fanaticism of the Pro- 
testants serving in Ireland, the anxiety of the latter 
for extensive confiscations and seizures of territory 
wffi perhaps quite enough to make them averse to 
any pacific arrangement. If the Papists were 
allowed to treat, they would also be allowed t<? 
retain some of their lands ; and the English and 
Scottish Protestants wanted among them nearly 
every estate in Ireland. In the autumn of 1642 
the parliament sent over two of its members to 
examine into the real state of affairs, and to co- 
operate with the lords-justices, and with other Puri- 
tans and officers that inclined rather to the English 
House of Commons than to the king. But, after 
they had resided some four months in Ireland, the 
Marquess of Ormond sent the two commissioners 
back to England, and shortly after he dismissed 
Parsons, one of the lords-justices, substituting a 
royalist in his place ; and threw Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls, and two other officers of state, 
into prison. From the moment of his retiring to 
York, Charles had maintained an active corre- 
spondence with the confederated Irish Catholics, 
by means of the Lords Dillon, Taaffe, and Castle- 
haven, and one Cole, a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
Towards the end of the year 1642 the confederated 
Catholics at Kilkenny transmitted a petition to the 
king, professing great loyalty, and imploring 
him to appoint certain persons to hear what 
they had to propose and what to offer for his 
service. Ormond recommended this petition to 
Charles; and in January, 1643, a commission was 
issued to Ormond, conformably to its prayer, and 
in the month of March commissioners, regularly 
appointed by Ormond or the king, met the deputies 
of the Catholics at Trim, and entered upon nego- 
tiations. At this juncture, when envoys were 
continually passing to and from the king and the 
Irish, the queen arrived at York, and there, in her 
court, two extraordinary men, the Scottish Earl 
of Montrose and the Irish Earl of Antrim, found 
themselves together, and admitted to those confer- 
ences wherein Henrietta Maria was wont to devise 
every extreme measure. Antrim, an unprincipled 
adventurer, had alternately served the king and 
the insurgents. He was caught with the red hand 
in the province of Ulster by the Scottish general 
Monro, and sent u prisoner to Dublin ; hut supple, 
adroit, and a great master of the arts of persuasion 
and cajolery, he had made his escape and got over 
to York. Now, under the auspices of the queen, 
he concerted daring measures with Montrose ; and 
it was agreed between them that Montrose should 
excite the royalists to take up arms in different 
parts of Scotland, while Antrim should go over 
and raise an army of Irish Catholics to make a 
descent upon the Scottish coast. But, in addition 
to this last service, Antrim, who must have had a 
wonderful share of confidence, undertook to bribe 
and debauch General Monro and hia Presbyterian 


army, which by this time amounted to nearly 
10,000 men, and to induce them to make a simul- 
taneous descent upon the English coast, and then 
join the king against the parliament. Unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to throw the 
odium of these precious arrangements entirely upon 
the queen, but it appears indisputable that Charles 
knew of and approved of the scheme ; the worst 
feature of which was the proposed bringing over 
the Irish hordes into Scotland, and that, too, when 
he was flattering the Scottish nation with promises 
and protestations, and when that nation as yet 
remained quiet, throwing its sword neither into the 
scale of the one party nor of the other. But this 
scheme fell to the ground. Antrim was again seized 
and thrown into prison by General Monro; and 
Montrose, who afterwards met with different success, 
found the Scottish royalists timid and lukewarm. 
In the meantime the Marquess of Ormond had con- 
tinued his negotiations with the confederated Ca- 
tholics at Kilkenny, and, after many impediments 
and delays, a truce for a year was concluded on the 
15th of September, 1643.* In the month of 
November following Ormond shipped off five regi- 
ments to join the king. These men had been raised 
or commissioned by the English parliament, against 
which they now came to fight, hut, during a 
bloody and demoralizing service, they had con- 
tracted the habits and feelings of mere soldiers of 
fortune, and Ormond had introduced into their 
ranks a very considerable number of native Irish. 
The greater part of them, landing at Chester, 
enrolled themselves under Lord Byron, the royalist 
governor of that city, whom they enabled to resume 
the offensive, and to gain several advantages in 
the field. But, about six weeks after their arrival, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax fell upon them at Nantwich, 
and completely defeated them. Two hundred 
were killed, and fifteen hundred threw down their 
arms and were taken prisoners.*]* Among the 
officers taken was Monk, who had been serving in 
Ireland, and who was then, if anything, a royalist 
in politics. The effect of the manoeuvres in Ire- 
land was in all respects detrimental to the royal 
cause. As soon as the news of the treaty with 
the Papists at Kilkenny readned the Earl of New- 
castle’s army in the North, many of the men 
threw down their arms, and refused, to fight any 
longer for the king. Sir Edward Deering, one of 
the members who had deserted to Oxford, returned 
to London and threw himself upon the mercy of 
parliament, protesting that, seeing so many Papists 
and Irish rebels in the king’s army, and a popish 
party governing his counsels, he could no longer 
in conscience stay with him.} 

At the close of the present year, 1643, the par- 
liament sustained a great loss in the death of Pym, 
who had been one of the most popular men of his 
day, and one of the most distinguished for ability, 

* Rush worth .—Whiteloek.-^larendoH.-- Barnet.— Borins©. 

+ There were also taken in this battle one hundred and twenty 
women, many of whom hod long knives, with which they are said to 
have done mnch mischief, 
t Whitelock, 
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eloquence, and untiring activity. He died literally 
worn out by labour, and as poor as he was when 
he commenced his career. The House voted a 
sum of money to pay his debts and bury him 
honourably in Westminster Abbey. 

We may, without injury to the narrative, en- 
tirely overlook many of the minor operations in the 
field, but there were some civil matters transacted 
during this eventful year which demand particular 
attention. 

The national synod, for the purpose of settling 
the government and form of worship of the church 
of’ England, met at Westminster in the month of 
July* The assembly consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-one clergymen ; and, in imitation of 
the Scottish system, ten members of the House of 
Lords, and twenty members of the House of Com- 
mons, were joined with them as lay assessors. 
Their first meeting was in King Henry VII. *s 
Chapel, where a long sermon was preached by 
l)r. Twiss, their prolocutor, both houses of parlia- 
ment being present. On the 19 th of July the 
Assembly of Divines, styling themselves divers 
ministers of Christ, delivered a petition to both 
houses of parliament. They said that it was evi- 
dent that Cud’s heavy wrath was lying on the 
nation for its sins, and that they considered it their 
duty, as watchmen for the good of the church and 
kingdom, to present certain earnest requests. The 
first of these was for a public and extraordinary 
fast, that every man might bitterly bewail his own 
sins, and cry mightily unto God : the second was, 
that the parliament would vouchsafe instantly to 
take into their more serious consideration how they 
might set up Christ more gloriously. They prayed 
for the removing of the brutish ignorance and pal- 
pable darkness possessing the greatest part of the 
people in all places of the kingdom, by a speedy 
and strict charge to all ministers constantly to 
catechise all the youth and ignorant people within 
their parishes. But, immediately after this, they 
intimated that they alone had the light pro- 
per for the dispelling of this darkness, — that they 
alone possessed the right of telling the people what 
was black and what white. The following clause 
of their petition was directed not so much against 
the preachers of Laud’B school, who were pretty 
well silenced «in most parts of the country, as 
against the variety of sects classed under the 
general head of Independents, each and all of 
which pretended at least to hold, with more or less 
of limitation, the doctrine of liberty of conscience, 
and of the right of every man to expound the 
scriptures according to the light of his own reason 
or imagination : “ That the hold venting of corrupt 

* The ordinance of parliament summoning tbU assembly was cn- 
litled — “ An ordinance of the Lords and Commons in parliament, 
lor tin* calling of an assembly of learned and godly divines and 
others, to be consulted with by the parliament for the settling of the 
government and liturgy of the church of England, and for vindi- 
cating and clearing or the doctrine of the said church from false as- 
persions and interpretations." Rushworth gives the whole document, 
together with the names of the preachers, who ware all appointed by 
parliament. Before the meeting of this assembly the parliament 
had ordered the Book of Sports to be burned by the oommon hang- 
man, hail shut up all playhouses and other places of amusement; and 
hud otherwise deprived the people of a deal of enjoyment. 


doctrines directly contrary to the sacTed law of 
God and religious humiliation for sin, which open 
k wide door to all libertinism and disobedience to 
God and man, may be speedily suppressed every- 
where ; and that in such manner as may give 
hope that the church may he no more infected 
with them.” The church, of course, was now the 
Presbyterian, and these men unchurched all the 
feat of the Protestant world. Their doctrine, their 
discipline were perfect, their decisions infallible ! 
Everything else was heretical and damnable! 
After all, the bigotry of Laud was a small matter 
compared to theirs ; for he enlarged the bounds of 
salvation, while they extended in all directions the 
limits of eternal damnation. Yet even in this 
assembly the Presbyterians were not without their 
opponents. Som<^ eight or ten of the members 
were Independents or other sectaries; about 
twenty were Episcopalians ; and Seldcn and 
Whitelodk, who were present Aim on g the twenty 
members of the House of Cpmmons, who had 
all the same liberty with tip* divines to debate 
and give their votes, frequently resisted their 
gloomy doctrine an&. their grasping at a spiritual 
despotism. “ Mr. Seldcn,” Wys Whitelock, 
“spake admirably, and confuted divers of them 
in their own learning. And sometimes, when they 
had cited a text of Scripture to prove their asser- 
tion, he would tell them, Perhapi, in your little 
pocket Bibles, with gilt leaves (which they would 
often pull out and read), the translation may be 
thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew signifies thus 
and thus ; and so would totally silence them.”* 
It was lucky that the parliament did not allow this 
synod to do more than counsel and advise, — that 
their power was not legislative, — that their decrees 
required the confirmation of the two Houses. “ The 
Presbyterians,” as Baxter observes, “ drew too near 
to the way of prelacy by grasping at a kind of 
secular power, not using it themselves, but binding 
the magistrate to confiscate ot imprison men merely 
because they were excommunicated.” “ I dis- 
liked, also,” he continues, “ some of the Presby- 
terians, that they were not tender enough to dis- 
senting brethren, but too much against liberty of 
conscience, as others were too much for it, and 
thought to do by votes and numbers what should 
have been done by love and reason.”f The Inde- 
pendents, on the other hand, few as they were, 
pleaded for such a toleration as would include at least 
all those who held what were regarded as the doc- 
trines of orthodox Protestantism . Even this amount 
of liberality sounded like horrid blasphemy in the 
ears of the Presbyterian majority. “ Toleration,” 

• The Scottish ministers ami political" agents were exceedingly 
angry with Selden’s oriental learning. Baillle say*, "This man 
Sc hie n is the head of the Erastians; his glory is most in Jewish 
learning; he avows evejywliere that the Jewish church and state 
were all one, and so in England it mast be, the parliament being the 
church. If l’Empureur would beat down this man’s arrogance, us 
very well he can, to show, out of the Rabbins, that the Jewish state 
was diverse from the church, and that they held the censure of ex- 
communication among them, aud a double sanhedrim, one ehil and 
anothe'r ecclesiastical, —If he Would confound him with Hebrew tes- 
timonies,— it would lay Selden’s vanity, who is very insolent for his 
oriental literature.”— Litters, 

t Lifts and Times. 
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cried one of their number, “ will make the king- 
dom a chaos, a Babel, another Amsterdam, a 
Sodom, an Egypt, a Babylon : toleration is the 
grand work of the devil, his masterpiece and chief 
engine to uphold his tottering kingdom : it is the 
most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy all 
religion, lay all waste, and bring in all evil. As 
original sin is the fundamental sin, having the 
seed and spawn of all sin in it ; so toleration hath 
all errors in it, and all evils.” The whole body of 
them some time later joined in ^protest against 
what they called the great Diana of the Independ- 
ents — toleration. “ We detest^ |pd abhor,” said 1 
these intolerant preachers, “ this much endeavoured 
toleration. Our bowels are stirred withm.tis, and 
we could even drown ourselves in tekrs Vhen, we 
call to mind how long and sha^ a't^v&il this 
kingdom hath been in for many^ears ’tdgkfber to 
bring forth that blessed fruit of a phre &nd perfect 
reformation ; and now, at last, and after ‘all our 
pangs, and dolours, and expectations, this real and 
thorough reformation is in danger of being strangled 
in the birth by a lawless toleration, that strives to 
be brought forth before it.” Even when defeated 
in their first attempt, the independents insisted 
that, whatever the established or dominant religion 
might be, there should be a provision for the tole- 
ration of those who conscientiously dissented from 
it. Presbyterians might hold the livings and reve- 
nues which had been held by the Arminians, but 
the sectarians, they contended, ought to be allowed' 
to support ministers of th#r own. But this, of a 
certainty, would not have been granted but for the 
rapid rise of Cromwell and the battle of Naseby. 

a.d. 1644. — Charles for some time, had been 
contemplating the expediency of making a new 
parliament at Oxford. At first he had fancied 
that a dissolution of the parliament sitting at 
Westminster would be a better thing. “ The 
king,” says Clarendon, “ called the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (that is to say, Clarendon himself) 
one day to him, and told him that he thought there 
was too much honour done to those rebels at 
Westminster, by his mentioning them as part of 
the parliament ; which as long as they should be 
thought to be, they would have more authority, 
by their continuing their sitting in the place whi- 
ther they were first called, than all the other mem- 
bers, though so much^more numerous, would have, 
when they should be convened anywhere else; 
.... and therefore he knew no reason why he 
should not positively declare them to be dissolved ; 
and so forbid them to sit or meet any more there. ,, 
Clarendon, according to his account, told his ma- 
jesty that he was better prepared for that weighty 
argument than he, his minister, was ; adding, how- 
ever, “ that it was of a very nice and delicate nature, 
at which not only the people in general, but those 
of his own party, and even of his council, would 
take more umbrage than upon any one particular 
that bad happened since the beginning of the W&r, 
That he could not imagine that bis forbidding 
them to ipept any more at Westminster would 


make one man the , less to meet there ; but he 
might forbid them upon such grounds and reasons 
as might bring more to them ; and that they who 
had severed themselves from them, upon the. guilt 
of their actions, might return and be reconciled to 
them, upon their unity of opinion. That it had 
been the first powerful reproach they had cor- 
rupted the people with towards his majesty, that 
h$ intended to dissolve this parliament, notwith- 
standing the act for continuance thereof ; and if he 
ha<I' power to do that; he' might likewise, by the 
same power, repeal all the other acts made this 
parliament, whereof some were very precious to 
the people : and t as his majesty had always dis- 
claimed any suhh thought, ,so such a proclamation 
as he now mentioned would confirm all the fears 
and jealousies which had been infused into them, 
and would trouble many of hi& own true subjects.” 
How Clarendon could arrive at the conclusion 
that the summoning a minority as a new parlia- 
ment, while the majority farming the old was 
sitting, was more legal than a dissolution, we 
cannot conjecture ; hut he takes credit to himself 
for recommending that measure. Charles so hated 
parliaments, that he would not have summoned even 
this Oxford mockery of one had he qot been fully 
assured that they would be very submissive, and 
altogether averse to forcing him into a treaty of 
peace with the Commons at Westminster. 

a.d. 1644. — The anti-parliament — “ the mongrel 
parliament,” as Charles himself contemptuously and 
ungratefully called it — met at Oxford on the 22nd 
of January, 1644. It consisted of the members 
Who had deserted the parliament at Westminster, 
or had been disabled by it. Forty-three peers and 
one hundred and eighteen commoners were all 
that gathered round the king. According to 
Wfiitelock, the peers at Westminster were more 
numerous, while the commoners more than doubled 
those at Oxford. In the proclamation by which 
the Oxford parliament had been called, Charles 
had said that it was upon occasion of the invasion 
of England by tbc Scots, and on account of the 
treason and disloyalty of a few members remain- 
ing at Westminster, Who had grossly imposed upon 
his people, and expelled by the faction of their 
malignant party all such as were loyal and wished 
to do their duty towards him.* He opened the 
session with a long , speech, telling his Lords and 
Commons that he had called them together to be 
witnesses of his actions and privy to his inten- 
tions ; that he doubted not that their concurrence 
with him would set all things right, and place him 
above the reach and mance of those who had 
hitherto had too great an influence over the people. 
“ My hope was,” said he, “ that, either by suc- 
cess on my part, or repentance on theirs, God 
would have put an end to this great storm ; but 
guilt and despair have made these men more 
wicked than ever I imagined they intended to be ; 

• Rusbworth.— 1 This proclamation for the assembling of the par- 
ll&ment at Oxford was dated the 22nd of December. 1643. It wae 
very declamatory, and was ordered to be read In all churches and 
chapels. 
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for, instead oft removing and reconciling these 
bloody distractions, and restoring, peace to this lan- 
guishing country, tbtv have invited a foreign 
power to invade this kingdom.” Four days after 
—on January the 26th— the Oxfprd parliament 
resolved, nemine contradicento , that all such sub- 
jects of Scotland as had consented to the present 
expedition into England had thereby denounced 
War against the kingdom of England, and forfeited 
all the advantages of, the late act of pacifichtion ; 
that all such of his majesty’s subjects of England 
as did not resist the Scots should be treated as 
traitors and enemies to the state, &c. On the 
morrojv the Lords and Commons at Oxford drew 
up a declaration, that they were there to prevent 
the further effusion of Christian blood ; that they 
and his majesty desired peace above all things; 
and this was accompanied by an overture for peace 
addressed to the Earl of Essex, signed by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and forty- 
three dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons of the House of Peers, and 1 1 8 members 
of the House of Commons, there present. The 
profession thus made was a mere feint. They de- 
scribed the parliament at Westminster as those by 
whom Essex^was trusted, Essex told them that 
they must acknowledge the two Houses at West- 
minster as the true parliament of England, and 
that he could not deliver their letter. , Charles 
then directed a letter “ To the Lords and Com- 
mons of Parliament assembled at Westminster.” 
This address was unexceptionable, but not so were 
the contents, wherein the king, 4 ‘ by the 'advice 
the Lords and Commons of Parliament assembled 
at Oxford,” requested them to appoint commis- 
sioners to settle their differences, and the rnamler 
“how all the members qf both Houses may 
securely meet in a full and free convention of par- 
liament, there to treat, consult, and agree upon 
such things as may conduce to the maintenance 
and defence of the true reformed Protestant re- 
ligion, with due consideration ,to all just and rea- 
sonable ease of tender consciences ,* to the settling 
and maintaining of the king’s just rights and pri- 
vileges, the rights jrnd privileges of parlia- 
ment,” &c.f The two Houses looked upon the 
king’s letter as an insult. “ We conceive,” said 
they, “ that itVas intended for , us, and we have 
resolved, with the concurrent advice and consent of 
the commissioners of the kingdom of Scotland, to 
represent to your majesty, in all humility and 
plainness, that as we have used all means for a 
just and safe peace, so will we never be wanting to 

* Dr. Lin sard properly remarks, " The reader will notice this hint 
of religious toleration, the first which had yet been given from autho- 
rity. and which a few years before would have BcanuaUieil the mem- 
bers of the church of England, as much as it did now the Presby- 
terians and Soots, But policy had taught that which reason could 
not. It was now thrown out as a bait to the Independents, whose ap- 
prehensions of persecution were aggravated by the intolerance of 
tlieir Scottish allies, and who wore on that account suspected of 
having already mode some secret overtures to the court.” — *' Bristol, 
aud his baud, gives them a full assurance of so full a liberty of their 
conscience as they could wish, inveighing withal against the Scots’ 
cruel invasion, and the tyranny of our presbytery, equal to the 
Spanish Inquisition.”— Jtoiuie's Letters. 

+ Kushworth. 
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do our utmost for the prqcuring thereof.” They 
then expressed their sorrow at the persons assem- 
bled at Oxford — the deserters from the parliament 
— being put on an equality with it ; and they ended 
their letter by reminding the king of the happy 
union existing between England and Scotland, #nd 
of their late solemn league and covenant. A few 
days after, the two Westminster Houses addressed 
a large declaration to the kingdom, in which they 
denounced this Oxford proposal of a treaty us “ a 
popish and jesuilical counsel.” In this they pub- 
lished at length another intercepted letter of the 
Lord,pigby, wrftten from Oxford on the 27th of 
December, fold which they considered as sufficient 
proof of th^ evil designs of that popish party, as 
well $s oCtlie existence for some time of this 
plan 1 Uyyapdo *the existence of the parliament. 
Digby’s lettel^'todeed, explained that it was a 
sine qud non with Charles to get the parliament 
disowned both abroad and at home. The Lords 
and Commons at Oxford issued a counter-declara- 
tion — the strongest argument in which was, that 
they had been threatened and coerced when at 
Westminster by the London populace. They also 
voted levies of men and money for the king, hut 
these could only be raised in those parts of the 
kingdom where the royalists were indisputably the 
strongest; and it appears that Charles got some 
more money by the issuing of privy seals and con* 
tracting loans; and about the middle of April he 
dismissed his “ mongr^ parliament” — for so, as 
before noticed, he himself called it. 

Meanwhile the fortune of war was setting 
strongly against the royalists. That tried soldier 
of fortune, old Leslie, who now rejoiced in the title 
of Earl of Leven, once more led a Scottish army 
across the borders, and advanced without opposi- 
tion, or without delay, though the winter was dread- 
ful, the roads almost impassable, to the banks of 
the Tyne. Newcastle, however, was this time well 
fortified, and, after an ineffectual summons, old 
Leslie crossed the river and marched upon Sunder- 
land. There he found himself opposed by New- 
castle, who had taken up an advantageous position. 
The Scot took up as good ground, resolving to 
remain on the defensive till the- English* parlia- 
mentarians of the north should form a junction 
with him. But the Fairfaxes were engaged else- 
where, and for some time Leslie was obliged to lie 
inactive between Sunderland and Durham, having, 
however, secured his communications by sea with 
Scotland, and presented too formidable a front for 
the marquess to attack. But the defeat of Lord 
Byron with his Irish and Anglo-Irisji forced New- 
castle to move off towards York, which was then 
threatened by Lord Fairfax. Leslie followed, 
sorely harassed Newcastle’s Tear, and joined Lord 
Fairfax under the ^alls of York. 

Charles was still lying at Oxford with about 
ten thousand men. A combined attack which was 
made upon that place by Essex and Waller would 
have fully succeeded, but for the disagreement of 
those two generals, which allowed the king to 
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escape by night between the two armies, and to this force arrived, York was completely invested, 

get to Worcester by forced marches. Essex then Newcastle drew off his army towards the west, and 

turned to the west, leaving Waller to pursue the Prince Rupert, resolute to raise the siege, ad- 

king. At Copredy bridge, near Banbury, Charles, vanccd from Cheshire and Lancashire in great 

who had led Waller a strange dance, who had got force, and joined Newcastle. The united royalist 

some reinforcements, and who had arrested a num- army in the north thus amounted to upwards of 

her of country magistrates for having expressed twenty thousand men, the cavalry being numerous 

too much kindness to the parliament, turned upon and well appointed. The parliamentarian generals 

his pursuer, and gained some advantage over him. and the Scots raised their siege in presence of such 

The affair was a trifle, but Charles was enabled to a force, and, on the last day of June, placed them- 

move towards the west, and join his nephew, selves in battle array on Marston Moor, on the 

Prince Maurice. Some advised him to try Lon- banks of the Ouse, about five miles to the south- 

don once more. west of the city. Rupert threw troops and pro- 

Fourteen thousand men had- been placed by visions into York, and then proposed giving a 
parliament under the command of the Earl of general battle. Newcastle was of a different opi- 

Manchcster and his lieutenant-general, Oliver nion, and the two royalists, as they had often done 

Cromwell, who was rising rapidly in the service, before, came to a violent altercation. In the end, 

but who for some time set a very laudable and the English nobleman told the proud German, 

rarely-followed example^ of subordination to his that, if he would fight, it would be upon his own 

superior. This division, which was regarded with responsibility. Some of his friends advised the 

pride and hope by at least all the Independents, earl not to appear in the battle since the command 

was sent northward to co-operate with Lord Fair- was thus taken from him ; but Newcastle replied, 

fax and Leslie in the siege of York. The two that, happen what would, he would not shun the 

commanders were accompanied by the sagacious fight, having no other ambition than to live and 

Sir Henry Vane, who was then alike the bosom die true to his king.* The parliamentarians evi- 

friend of Manchester and of Cromwell. When * "If Prince Rupert, who had acquired honour enough by the 
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dently did not expect to be brought to action — for, 
after staying a day on Marston Moor, they, early 
on the morning of the 2nd of July, began to march 
off their foot and artillery and their Scottish allies 
towards Tadcastcr ; and they were in the disorder 
of this movement when old Leslie, in the van, re- 
ceived news that Rupert had fallen upon the rear 
that was still on the Moor. The trumpet sounded 
a halt along the whole line of march, and the 
Scots, the English foot, and the artillery turned 
about, endeavouring to get the best ground on the 
Moor, and prevent Rupert from outflanking them. 
A large rye-field on a rising ground was fiercely 
contested, but the parliamentarians kept it, and 
secured the additional advantage of a broad drain 
or ditch, which covered part of their front from 
cavalry or foot charges. In spite of their efforts, 
however, the royalists outflanked them somewhat ; 
hut Leslie attempted to remedy this defect, by 
posting some Scottish dragoons on the left flunk. 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon before these 
preludes were finished. Then the prince gave his 
word, “ God and the king,” and the other party 
gave theirs, “ God with us;” after which they 
shot at one or another with their great guns, hut 
not very fiercely or effectually. This lasted till 
about five o’clock, when there was a general silence 
through both armies, each expecting which would 
begin the charge. In this posture they continued 
a considerable, time, so that it was believed there 
would he no action that night ; hut, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, the parliament’s generals 
resolved to fall on, and, a signal being given, the 
Earl of Manchester’s foot and some of the Scots 
ran to the ditch or drain in their front, made their 
way over it, and made a smart charge. This 
attack of infantry led to two grand charges of 
cavalry. The left wing of the royalists charging 
the right wing of the parliamentarians, where 
Scots were mixed with English, almost totally 
routed them, aud drove the three generals, the 
Lord Fairfax, the Earl of Manchester, and old 
Leslie, in the direction of Tadcaster and Cawood 
Castle. But, at the same time, the left wing of 
the parliamentarians, where Cromwell churged 
with his excellent horse — his “ Ironsides” — was 
completely successful. “ The horse,” says Lud- 
low, “ on botfc sides behaved themselves with the 
utmost bravery; for, having discharged their 
pistols, and flung them at each other’s heads, they 
fell to it with their swords. The king’s party were 
encouraged in this encounter by seeing the success 
of their left wing; and the parliament’s forces 
that remained in the field were not discouraged, 
because they knew it not — both sides eagerly con- 
tending for victory ; which, after an obstinate dis- 
pute, was obtained by Cromwell’s brigade, the 
enemy’s right wing being totally routed and flying, 

relief of York in the viiiwf uf three generals, could have coutented 
himself with it, und retreated, &b he might have done, without light- 
ing, the reputation he had gained would have caused his army to in- 
crease like the rolling of a snowball; but he, thinking this nothing 
unless he might have all, forced ins euemioR to a battle against the 
adviee of Many of those that were with him/’— Ludlow. 


as the parliament’s had done before, our horse pur- 
suing and killing many of them in their flight.” 
As each victorious wing wheeled round upon its 
own centre, right and left, they clashed against 
each other, each fondly fancying that the business 
was over, “ both sides being not a little surp^sed 
to see they must fight it over again for that victory 
which each thought they had already gained.” 
The encounter was dreadful, and for a time Crom- 
well, who was wounded, was in great danger. 
But he was presently backed by some reserves 
of horse and foot, and Manchester had begun 
to rally part of ‘the broken wing. “The face of 
the battle was exactly counter-changed ; for now 
the king’s forces stood nearly on the same ground, 
and with the same front that the parliaments 
right wing before stood in to receive their 
charge ; and the parliament’s forces stood on the 
same ground, and with the same front, as the 
king’s did when the fight began. At ten o’clock 
at night the victory was decided by charges of the 
reserves of Oliver Cromwell’s brigade, backed by 
General David Leslie. Rupert fled headlong with 
his broken and disordered cavalry, his infantry 
threw down their arms to run the faster, all his 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage fell into the 
hands of the parliamentarians, who, moreover, 
took about one hundred colours and standards — 
the prince’s own standard, with the arms of the 
Palatinate, being among them. The victors fol- 
lowed with great slaughter to within a mile of 
York, aud then slept on the ground on Marston 
Moor. On the following morning the Marquess 
of Newcastle resolved to forsake the kingdom, and, 
taking short leave of the prince, he escaped from 
York to Scarborough, where lie embarked for the 
continent, coming no more back to England till the 
Restoration. 

On the morrow, Prince Rupert drew off from 
York a few troops of horse, and gallopped to 
Boron ghhridge, where he was joined by Colonel 
Clavering, who proposed a marauding expedition 
into Cheshire and Lancashire. On the morning 
of the 4th of July the parliament men again sat 
down before Y ork, and summoned the garrison to 
surrender at discretion. The royalist officers re- 
fused to yield upon such terms : the heleaguerers 
•pressed their siege, only resting upon Sunday the 
7th of July, and giving a public thanksgiving for 
their late success at Marston Moor. By the 1 1th of 
July they had tfiadc their approaches almost up to 
the very walls, and prepared their ladders and all 
tilings requisite for storming : but then Glcnham, 
the royalist governor, begged to treat, and the 
prayer was seconded by many of the chief inhabit- 
ants of the city of Yo%. Articles of surrender 
were agreed upon on the 15th, and on the 16th 
the parliamentarians marched into York, and the 
royalists marched out of it with colours flying and 
drums beating. The three chief generals, Fairfax, 
Manchester, and Leslie or Leven, proceeded di- 
rectly to the glorious minster, where a psalm was 
sung and thanks returned to God by a presbyterian 

2 s 2 
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preacher, Mr. Robert Douglas, the Earl of Leven’s 
chaplaip.* 

The battle of Marston Moor gave parliament 
the command of the entire north, where the Scots 
soon stormed the town of Newcastle. But, in the 
West, Essex was getting into a position which 
eventually led to humiliating defeat. The lord 
general, after the frustrated attempt upon the king 
at York, had marched through the western coun- 
ties with the confident hope of reducing them all. 
The queen who had just got up from her confine- 
ment in the city of Exeter, asked him for a safe 
conduct to Bath or Bristol, that she might drink 
the waters and recover her health. Essex offered 
her a safe-conduct to London, where she might 
have the advice of the best physicians; she pre- 
ferred making her way to Falmouth and sailing 
hack to France, which she did upon Sunday the 
14th of July. “ The Earl of Warwick had ordered 
several ships to attend at Torbay to intercept and 
hinder her passage; yet her majesty, with a 
Flemish man-of-war, and ten other ships, adven- 
tured out, and by the advantage of the wind 
avoided any annoyance from the parliament fleet, 
who yet pursued with all the sail they could make, 
and one frigate came up and discharged several 
shots at them ; hut her majesty’s ships, coming out 
fresh tallowed and trained for so important a ser- 
vice, had the advantage of them in sailing ; and 
to prevent the worst, there wms provided a galley 
with sixteen oars, which might have carried off 
her majesty if they could have come up ; but 
without needing to make use thereof, her majesty 
landed safely at Brest in France, and resided in 
that her native kingdom from henceforth, till after 
the restoration of the royal family.t” The lord 
general Essex meanwhile kept advancing into the 
West, ignorant of the storm that was gathering in 
his rear, and apparently blind to the fact, that the 
farther west he went the more' he found the people 
disposed to royalty. Blake, who was afterwards to 
distinguish himself in a larger theatre and on a 
different element, was besieged by Prince Maurice 
in the unimportant town of Lyme Regis, which he 
made tenable, and put in fighting order like a ship. 
Maurice raised the siege on the approach of Essex, 
who within three weeks occupied Taunton, Tiver- 
ton, Weymouth, and Bridport. But the king who 
had given Waller the slip at Coprcdy bridge, and 
who had reinforced his army with a wonderful 
accession of enthusiastic royalists, *#as no^ in full 
march after him, and driving lnm into a corner, 
the narrow extremity of Cornwall, where the fierce 
natives, except in the sea-ports and trading totfns, 
were exceedingly hostile to the parliament. 
Prince Maurice also umied his forces to the 
king’s, and a strong ho* was entertained of de- 
stroying the whole of the parliamentarian army in 
the West Charles at this crisis sent tempting 
offers to Essex, but that nobleman would not listen 

* Riwhworth.— Clarendon.— Ludlow.— New cm tie’s Life by the 
P aches*. — Coke." 
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to them, hut referred his majesty to the two 
Houses sitting at Westminster. His honesty was 
therefore more conspicuous than his ability in this 
campaign. Waller, after the affair at Coprcdy 
bridge, ought to have followed westward, but he 
remained almost inactive, only sending Middleton 
with about two thousand horse after the king, but 
Middleton kept at such a distance from him that 
he never afforded Essex much help. If the earl 
had given the king battle on his first making his 
appearance, and before he was joined by the bands 
of west-country royalists, his chance would have 
been a good one ; hut he, on his side, expected to 
be joined by Middleton, perhaps by Waller, and 
so lay doing nothing, and allowing his men to be 
cooped up between Liskcard and the sea. Then 
Sir Richard Grenville came up with a wild force 
of Cornwall levies, and cut off some of the par- 
liamentarian foraging parties. Captain Edward 
Brett arrived with the queen’s body guard, which 
she had left behind her when embarfang for France, 
and Sir Jacob Astlcy manoeuvred round Essex 
“ with a good party of horse and foot.” Other 
corps gathered at other points, and all supplies 
of forage and provisions were soon cut off. But 
the sea as yet was open, and the Earl of Warwick, 
who attended the motions of the army, was on the 
coast. “ It was therefore now resolved to make 
Essex’s quarters yet straiter, and to cut off even 
his provisions by sea, or a good part thereof.” The 
little town of Foy, or Fowcy, which covered and 
commanded a convenient harbour, was in Essex’s 
possession — “ and it was exceedingly wondered at 
by all men, that he being so long possessed of 
Foy, did not put strong guards into that place, 
by which he might have prevented his army’s 
being brought into those extreme necessities.” 
Sir Richard Grenville possessed himself of Lan- 
bethcrick, a strong house belonging to the Lord 
Roberts, and lying between Essex’s camp and the 
little harbour, and Sir Jacob Astlcy made himself 
master of View-hall, which belonged to the Lord 
Mohun, and which was opposite to Foy. Sir 
Jacob put two captains, two hundred soldiers, and 
two great guns into View-hall, which in a short 
time rendered the town and 1 position of Foy almost 
useless to Essex, and prevented the passage of 
provisions from the sea-bord. “ $ow the king 
had leisure to sit still, and warily to expect what 
invention or stratagem the carl would make use of 
to make some attempt upon his army, or to make 
his own escape. In this posture both armies lay still 
without any notable action for the space of eight or 
ten days ; when the king, seeing no better fruit from 
all that was hitherto done, Tesolved to draw his 
whole army together, and to make his own quar- 
ters yet much nearer, and either to force Essex 
to fight or to he uneasy even in his quarters. 
And it was high time to do so : for it was now cer- 
tain, that either Waller himself, or some other 
forces, were already upon their march towards the 
West.”* Charles therefore drew closer the toils 
• Clarendon, Hist. 
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in which he held die army of Essex ; he drove 
diem from a rising ground called Beacon-hill, 
and immediately caused a square work to he there 
raised, and a battery made which shot into their 
quarters with a plunging fire, and did great hurt. 
And then Goring was sent with the greatest part 
of the royal horse, and fifteen hundred foot, a 
little westward to St. Blaze, to drive the enemy 
yet closer together, and to cut off the provisions 
they recciyed in that direction. The dashing, 
daring Goring, the bloodiest hand that waved a 
sword in these civil wars, executed the com- 
mission with entire success ; and the parliamen- 
tarians were reduced to that small strip of land 
that lies between the river of Foy, or Fowey, and 
that of St. Blaze, which was not above two miles 
in breadth, and little more in length, and which 
had already been eaten bare by the cavalry. On 
the 25th of August, the royalists made an attempt, 
which very nearly proved successful, at blowing 
op Essex’s powder magazine by treachery.* 
On the 27th, the lord general informed parlia- 
ment that several skirmishes had lately taken 
place between him and the royalists, wherein ge- 
nerally his forces had the better ; but at the 
same time he earnestly pressed for provisions and 
some fresh forces, concluding his letter with these 
words : — ■“ If succour come not speedily, we shall 
lie put to great extremity. If we were in a 
country where we could force the enemy to fight, 
it would be some comfort ; but this country con- 
sists so much upon passes, that he who can sub- 
sist longest must have the better of it, which is a 
great grief to me, w r ho have the command of so 
many gallant men.”t At, length, the state of the 
army being desperate, and famine staring them 
in the face, it was determined that Sir William 
Balfour should try and break through the king’s 
lines with all the horse, and that then Essex 
should endeavour to embark the foot at Fowey, 
and escape by sea. A Frenchman, who deserted 
from the parliamentarians, went over by night and 
acquainted the king with these two desperate 
plans. Instantly, an order was given that both 
royal armies {'should stand to their arms all that 
night (the night between the 30th and 31st of 
August), and that if Essex’s cavalry should at- 
tempt an escaye they were to be fallen upon from 
both quarters, the passage between them through 
w hich the parliamentarians must go being but mus- 
ket-shot over, and having in the midst a house well 
fortified and supplied with musketeers. Warning 
was sent to] Goring and all the royal horse ; and 

* “The Earl of KsaexVnt a letter to tlie parliament, acquainting 
therewith the plot lately discovered, to Mow up his magazine : for 
which purpose, into two waggons tilled with hunch of powder theio 
were two engines privately conveyed, and put union gst the bands, 
and were so near doing execution, that the lighted match that was 
listened to the end of one of the engines was burnt within an 
inch of the wild-tire when it was discovered, and the other match 
was Vmrtit to the very neck of the engine w here it was to give lire ; 
hut it happened not to take, and so the coal was gqne out of itself; 
one of which engines he sent up (and it was showed in the House 
of Commons,)”— Rushwobtm. 

t Id. 

t The army under Prince Maurice, according to Clarendon, was 
looked upon as distinct, and always so quartered. 


further orders were given or renewed for the break- 
ing down the bridges, and cutting down the trees 
to obstruct the passage. “ The effect of all this 
providence,” ‘says Clarendon, “ was not such as 
w as reasonably to he expected. The night grew 
dark and misty, as the enemy could wish; and 
about three in tnc morning, the whole body of 4he 
horse passed with great silence between the armies, 
and within pistol-shot of the cottage, without so 
much as one musket discharged at them. At the 
break of day, the horse were discovered marching 
over the heath, beyond the reach of the foot ; and 
there was only at hand the Earl of Cleveland’s 
brigade, the body of the king’s liorse being at a 
greater distance. That brigade, to which some 
other troops which had taken the alarm joined, 
followed them in the rear ; and killed some, and 
took more prisoners : but stronger parties of the 
enemy frequently turning upon them, and the 
whole body often making a stand, they were often 
compelled to retire ; yet followed in that manner, 
that they killed and took about a hundred, which 
was the greatest damage they sustained in their 
whole march. The notice and orders came to 
Goring, when he was in one of his jovial exercises ; 
which he received with mirth, and slighting those 
who sent them, as men who took alarms too warmly ; 
and he continued his delights till all the enemy’s 
horse were passed through his quarters ; nor did 
then pursue them in any time. So that, excepting 
such who, by the tiring of their horses, became 
prisoners, Balfour continued his march even to 
London, with less loss or trouble than can be 
imagined, to the infinite reproach of the king’s 
army, and of all his garrisons in the way. Nor 
was any man called in question for this supine 
neglect : it being not thought fit to make severe 
inquisition into the behaviour of the rest, when it 
was so notoriously known how the superior officer 
had failed in his duty.” Having stayed to see the 
full success of Sir William Balfour’s movement, 
which saved the most valuable part of the army, 
Essex fought his way to the shore near the mouth 
of the Fowey, and there, w ith Ins friend the Lord 
Roberts and with many of his officers, he embarked 
on board a ship which Warwick had sent round, 
and sailed away to Plymouth on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, leaving his foot, cannon, and ammunition 
to the care of the gallant and faithful Skippon, 
who had nothing left for it but to make the best 
capitulation he could. The staying of Essex would 
only have rendered the treaty more disadvantageous 
to the parliamentary cause. Before laying down 
arms, however, Skippon called a council of war, 
and proposed to the officers u desperate attempt. 
“ You see,” said Skippon, “ our general and some 
chief officers have thoug^fit to leave us, and our 
horse are got away ; weare left alone upon our 
defence : that which I propound to you is this, 
that we, having; the same courage as our liorse 
had, and the same God to assist us, may make the 
same trial of our fortunes, and endeavour to make 
our way through our enemies as they have done, 
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and account it better to die with honour and faith- 
fulness than to live dishonourable.” But few of 
the officers went with him in this resolution, 
alleging that the horse had many advantages 
which the foot had not ; and the king had offered 
good terms of surrender. On the evening of the 
2nd of September the common men laid down 
their arms (the officers retaining their swords), 
delivered up their cannon and ammunition, and 
were conducted towards the posts of their army at 
Poole and Portsmouth. They had been promised 
the safe possession of whatever money and goods 
belonged to them ; but before they were quit of 
the royalist escorts they were stripped even of 
their clothes.* 

Essex wrote from Plymouth on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember to his friend Sir Philip Stapleton, deploring 
what had passed, and “ how his poor army had 
been neglected and overpressed by so great 
powers.” “Never,” said he, “ were so many gal- 
lant and faithful men so long exposed without suc- 
cour !” If we are to believe certain respectable 
authorities, Vane, St. John, Ircton, Cromwell, and 
the other leaders of the Independents, anxious to 
see the disgrace and ruin of Essex, purposely pre- 
vented the marching of reinforcements, or the 
making of a diversion; but it may have been, 
nevertheless, the feeling of parliament, and of 
those who directed the war, that the cavalry 
marching under Middleton would be succour 
enough — and so in all probability it would have 
proved, if that officer had avoided skirmishes by 
the way, and gone straight to Bodmin. On the 
other side there are authorities of equal weight 
that lay the entire blame upon Essex and upon the 
Lord Roberts, who, it is affirmed, for selfish mo- 
tives, tempted the lord-general into Cornwall. One 
thing seems certain— that, as Roger Coke remarks, 
the ill success of Essex in this expedition was the 
cause of Essex’s fall, and of the rise of Cromwell. 
At first, however, the disposition of the parliament 
did not seem to portend this issue. Indeed, for 
the present, the two Houses made a rare show of 
magnanimity and of respect for the unfortunate 
general. In their letter of the 7 th of September 
they told Essex that they lmd received His letters 
from Plymouth ; that, as they understood “ the 
misfortune of that accident, and submitted to 
God’s pleasure therein, so their good affections to 
his lordship, and their opinion of his fidelity and 
merit in the public service, were not at all les- 
sened.” “ And,” continued the Lords and Com- 
mons, whose votes were certainly not directed by 
that vulgar class of minds that become cowaTPftly, 
and cruel, and insolent at all such unfortunate crises, 
“they are resolved not M be wanting in their best 
endeavours for repairinfRf this loss, and drawing 
together such a strength under their command as 
may, with the blessing of God, restore our affairs to 

• Clarendon.— Rusbwortli.-Lttdlow.— The but writer says, “ The 
parliament eoon caused them to be armed and clothed again j and, 
the horse having furcedjiieir way us before mentioned, the army was 
speedily recruited, scarce a man having taken arms on the other 
eMle.” 


a better condition than they are now in : to which 
purpose they have written to the Earl of Man- 
chester to march with all possible speed towards 
Dorchester, in Dorsetshire, with all the forces he 
can of horse and foot. Sir William Waller is 
likewise ordered to march speedily into Dorchester, 
with all his horse and foot. The Houses have ap- 
pointed six thousand foot arms, and five hundred 
pair of pistols, and six thousand suits of clothes, 
shirts, &c., to meet your lordship at Portsmouth, 
for the arming and encouragement of your forces.” 

If Charles had remained in Cornwall lie would 
soon have been cooped up in his turn. He pre- 
ferred marching off in great triumph into Devon- 
shire, and, after resting a short time in that plen- 
tiful country, he pushed forward for Oxford, in 
the hope of recovering his old quarters without a 
battle. But in the mean time the forces of Essex, 
Manchester, Waller, and Cromwell were concen- 
trated near Newbury ; and, on reaching that spot 
where he had been so fatally engaged the pre- 
ceding year, the king, who got possession of 
the town, and who had many other advantages, 
found himself obliged to consent to a general 
action. On this occasion no great honour was 
gained by any of the parliament generals, except 
Oliver Cromwell. Essex was ill, or pretended to 
be so, and, keeping out of the action, he left the 
command to fall to the Earl of Manchester, who 
had with him Cromwell as general of his cavalry. 
Some sharp skirmishing began on the afternoon 
of the 26th of October, the parliamentarians en- 
deavouring to drive the enemy from the town. 
Night set in, and the weather was very cold : the 
parliamentarians slept on the field, the royalists 
m the town, and in good strong houses round 
about. On the morrow morning (it was a Sabbath 
morn) Manchester renewed the attack far more vi- 
gorously, his men going on to the charge “ singing 
of psalms,” as was usual with them. On their left 
the parliamentarians were completely successful, 
but on their right the royalists nearly balanced 
their advantages. The affairs were prolonged 
till night, when the king, fearing that before the 
next morning he might be compassed round, threw 
his artillery into Donnington Castle, and stoic 
away towards Oxford. As soon as his evasion 
was known, Cromwell proposed following him up 
with the whole of the horse ; but this was opposed 
by the Earl of Manchester. “The next morning,” 
says Ludlow, “ we drew together, and followed the 
enemy with our horse, which was the greatest body 
that I saw together during the whole course of the 
war, amounting to at least 7000 horse and dra- 
goons ; but they had got so much ground of us, 
that we could never recover sight of them, and did 
not expect to see them any more in a body that 
year: neither had we, as I suppose, if encou- 
ragement had not been given them privately by 
some of our own party.” The fact to which 
Ludlow alludes, and which indeed seems to justify 
suspicion, is this: — twelve days after this inde- 
cisive second battle of Newbury, the king was 
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allowed to return to Donnington Castle, close 
above the town, and, in the face of the parliament’s 
army, to carry off the artillery, which he had de- 
posited in that castle.’ 

Cromwell now began to murmur not only 
against his own general, the Earl of Manchester, 
but ako against Essex, Waller, and all the rest of 
the chief commanders. It may be, or it may not 
be, that this was part of a regular plan concerted 
long before by the Independents, who were intent 
upon getting the command of the army wholly out 
of the hands of the aristocracy and into their own, 
in order to make" it the instrument for achieving a 
thorough revolution ; but it must nevertheless 
be confessed that the conduct of the parliament’s 
generals on many occasions was calculated to 
provoke suspicions, if not of treachery, of military 
incapacity, and that few popular bodies would 
have borne so long and so patiently with them as 
the parliament of England did. But now the 
House of Commons was so much dissatisfied at 
this last business of Donnington Castle, that they 
p ordered an inquiry, and then Cromwell exhibited 
a formal charge against Manchester, in the fol- 
lowing terms : — “ That the said earl hath always 
been indisposed and backward to engagements, 
and against the ending of the war by the sword, 
and for such a peace to which a victory would be 
a disadvantage; and hath declared this by prin- 
ciples express to that purpose, and a continued 
series of carriages and actions answerable. And 
since the taking of York (as if the parliament 
had now advantage full enough) he hath declined 
whatever tended to further advantage upon the 
enemy, neglected and studiously shifted off oppor- 
tunities to that purpose (as if he thought the king 
too low, and the parliament too high), especially 
at Donnington Castle. That he hath drawn the 
army unto, and detained them in such a posture 
as to give tiie enemy fresh advantages, and this 
before his conjunction with the other armies, by 
his own absolute will, against or without his coun- 
cil of war, against many commands from the 
committee of both kingdoms, and with contempt 
and vilifying of those commands'; and since the 
conjunction, sometime? against the councils of 
war, and sometimes persuading and deluding the 
council to neglect one opportunity with pretence 
of another, and that again of a third, and at last 
by persuading that it was not fit to fight at all.” 
The Earl of Manchester in reply sent up to the 
House of Lords a long narrative, which is supposed 
to have been written by Denzil Hollis, the impla- 
cable enemy of Cromwell, and one of the leaders 
of that violent Presbyterian party which already 
considered the Independents as men to be more 
detested and dreaded than the royalists. Man- 
chester justified his conduct as a general at the 
second battle of Newbury, saying, that it pleased 
God, through the valour of * the lord - general 
Essex’s foot, and some horse, to give a very happy 
success to that service. “ But,” continued Man- 

• Rushworth.— Whitelock.— 'Ludlow.— Clarendon.— Warwick. 


Chester, or Hollis for him, u where the horse were 
that Lieutenant-General Cromwell commanded, 
I have as yet had no certain account.” (There 
was boldness in accusing Oliver Cromwell of 
cowardice, but this was the intention, and Denzil 
Hollis afterwards repeated the charge circumst^i- 
tially.)* Manchester went on to say that lie re- 
ceived intelligence of the king’s intention to relieve 
Donnington Castle, and carry off his artillery there. 
— “Wherefore,” he continued, “I sent unto 
Major-General Skippon to consult what was 
fittest to be done : and we both resolved that, in 
regard all our horse were quartered so far from us, 
it was necessary to call them to a rendezvous the 
next day, that so they might be nearer to us, ami 
readier for any present service : hereupon Major- 
General Skippon and myself writ to Sir William 
Balfour, that lie would please to command my 
lord-general’s horse to rendezvous the next day, 
which be accordingly did. I sent likewise unto 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell to give the like 
orders to my horse, for, if I called them to a ren- 
dezvous, 1 might have their skins, but no service 
from them.” Manchester asserted that Cromwell 
had not brought up his horse when the king made 
a sudden charge to cut his way through the par- 
liament lines to Donnington Castle, and that in not 
following the king’s army lie (Manchester) had 
been guided by the opinion of most of his officers 
and of the members of the House of Commons 
who w r cre present; — in particular, be said, Sir 
Arthur Hazier ig represented that they should 
run a greater danger than the king, for, if they 
beat him, bis army would not be ruined, but he, 
being king still, and retreating to bis garrisons, 
would recruit his army, it being now the winter 
Beason ; but, if the king bad the better of them, 
their whole forces would be ruined, and the king- 
dom in extreme hazard, having no considerable 
reserve on this side Newcastle, so that the enemy 
might without any opposition march up to the 
very walls of London. But, not satisfied with this 
recrimination, the Earl of Manchester, a Presby- 
terian, and led by the Presbyterian party, jealous 
of the Independents, delivered to the lords on the 
same day (the 2nd of December) another jiaper 
which was meant to heap fuel on the fire, to con- 
sume Cromwell in the flames of Presbyterian 
wrath, by accusing him of a fixed design against 
the aristocracy und the church of Christ. This 
latter paper purported to contain a statement of 
certain speeches uttered by Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
who had said “ that it would never be well with 
England until the Earl of Manchester was made 
plain Mr. Montague; that the assembly of divines 
was a pack of persecutor and that, if the Scots 
crossed the Tweed only to establish Presbyte- 
rianism, he would as soon draw his sword against 
them as against the king.” 

The Earl of Essex was far more bitter against 
Cromwell than Manchester could be, for the latter 

* See his own Memoir*, written alter he went abroad, and pub* • 
lbhed at London in 1699, 
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nobleman’s temper was naturally amiable and 
generous. The great Presbyterian general -in- 
chief went down to the House of Lords on the 
day appointed for reading Manchester’s narrative. 
He had not been there since his return from 
Cornwall, but he continued to attend in hiB seat 
while this business was discussing, and at the 
same time he opened private consultations in his 
own house upon the delicate question of the expe- 
diency and safdty of proceeding against Cromwell 
as an “incendiary” between the two nations of 
England and Scotland. The managers of these 
debates at l5ssex House were the Scottish com- 
missioners, Hollis, Sir John Meyrick, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, and other Presbyterian chiefs, who were 
alike anxious for the preservation of monarchic 
and aristocratic institutions, and for the establish- 
ment of one sole and exclusive form of worship, 
church government, doctrine, and discipline. 
Doubting of their own knowledge of constitutional 
law, these gentlemen very late one evening in- 
duced the Earl of Essex to send for Maynard and 
Whitelock, two able English lawyers, and mem- 
bers of the Commons. Whitelock says “that 
there was no excuse to be admitted, nor did they 
kuow beforehand the occasion of their being sent 
for.” The lord-general made the two lawyers a 
very flattering speech, and asked them for their 
opinion ; the lord chancellor of Scotland, who was 
one of the commissioners sent up by the Scottish 
parliament, assuring them also of the great opinion 
both he and hiB brethren had of their worth and 
abilities. “You ken vary weel,” said bis lord- 
ship, “that General Lieutenant Cromwell is no 
friend of ours, and since the advance of our army 
into England he hath used all underhand and 
cunning means to take off from our honour and 
merit of this kingdom, — an evil requital of all 
our hazards und services ; but so it is, and wc are 
nevertheless fully satisfied of the affections and 
gratitude of the gude people of this nation in 
the general. It is thought requisite for us, and 
for the carrying on of the cause of the twa king- 
doms; that this obstacle, or remora may be re- 
moved out of the way, who, we foresee, will 
otherwise be no small impediment to us, and the 
gude design we have undertaken. He not only 
is no friend to us, and to the government of our 
church, but he is also no well-wilier to his Excel- 
lence, whom you and we all have cause to love 
and honour : and, if he be permitted to go on in 
his ways, it may, I fear, endanger the whole 
business; therefore we are to advise of some 
course to be taken for prevention of that mischief. 
You ken vary weel the accord ’twixt the twa 
kingdoms, and the uni«a by the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and, if any be an incendiary 
between the twa nations, how is he to be proceeded 
against ? Now the matter is, wherein we desire 
your opinions, what you tak the meaning of this 
word Incendiary to be, and whether Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell be not sik an incendiary as is 
meant thereby, and whilk way mid be best to 


tak to proceed against him, if he be proved to be 
sik an incendiary, and that will clip his wings 
from soaring to the prejudice of our cause. Now 
you may ken that by our law in Scotland we clepe 
him an incendiary whay kindleth coals of con- 
tention, and raiseth differences in the state to the 
public damage, and he is tanquam jmblicus host is 
patrim ; whether your law be the same or not, you 
ken best, who are mickle learned therein, and 
therefore, with the favour of his Excellence, we 
desire your judgment in these points.” Whitelock 
tells us that he told my Lord Chancellor of Scot- 
land and the rest of the commissioners that the 
word incendiary meant just the same thing in 
English as it did in Scotch, but that whether 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell was such an Incen- 
diary between the two kingdoms was a thing 
that could be known only by proofs of his parti- 
cular words and actions; that it would ill suit 
persons of so great honour and authority to bring 
forward any such public accusation unless they 
could see beforehand that it could be clearly made 
out and brought to the effect intended ; that it 
would reflect upon their honour and wisdom if 
they should begin a business of this weight and 
*rail in it, and that it would he wise to consider 
Cromwell’s present condition, parts, and interest, 
his weight in the House of Commons, his in- 
fluence in the army. “ I take Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell,” continued Whitelock, “ to be a gen- 
tleman of quick and subtle parts, and one who 
hath (especially of late) gained no small interest 
in the House of Commons, nor is he wanting of 
friends in the House of Peers, nor of abilities in 
himself to manage his own part or defence to the 
best advantage. If this be so, my lords, it will 
be the more requisite to be well prepared against 
him before he be brought upon the stage.” He 
told them that he had not yet heard any particu- 
lars mentioned by Essex or by the Scottish com- 
missioners ot any other, nor did he know of any 
thing himself by his own observation, which 
would amount to a proof clear enough to satisfy 
the House of Commons; and he again advised 
them above all things nqt to attack Cromwell 
rashly. Whitelock’s companion and friend, May- 
nard, spoke in the same sense. “Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell,” said MaynarS, “ is a person 
of great favour and interest with the House of 
Commons, and with some of the House of Peers 
likewise, and therefore there must be proofs the 
most clear and evident against him to prevail 
with the parliament to adjudge him to be an 
incendiary.” Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
and some others of the Presbyterian conclave 
“spake smartly to the business,” and recom- 
mended an immediate accusation ; but the 
Scottish commissioners, wisely cautious, “were 
not so forward to adventure upon it, and this 
blow was given up for the present.” Whitelock 
says that he aqd Maynara were dismissed at 
about two hours after midnight, with compliments 
and thanks, adding— “They had some cause after- 
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wards to believe that, at this debate, some who 
were present were false brethren, and informed 
Cromwell of all that passed among them ; and, 
after that, Cromwell, though he took no notice of 
any particular passages at that time, yet he 
seemed more kind to Whitelock and Maynard 
than he had been formerly, and carried on his 
design more actively of making way for his own 
advancement.”* 

No doubt the hatred of the Scottish commis- 
sioners, and of the Presbyterians generally, had 
been much sharpened by tfie boldness with which 
Cromwell had stood forward in the House of Com- 
mons in defence of religious liberty with Selden, 
St. John, Vane, and Whitelock : he had combated 
fearlessly for a toleration to be extended at least 
to all such Protestant sects as acknowledged the 
general scheme of Christianity. But for a vote 
moved and carried in the House of Commons by 
Cromwell and Vane, before the taking of the 
covenant, the intolerant Scots, and the no less in- 
tolerant Presbyterians of England, would have 
* carried all questions concerning religion in their 
own way, and men might have doubted of the 
blessings of civil liberty on seeing it accompanied 
by such a coarse, dark, and unornamented spiritu# 
tyranny. 

But now, while the Scottish commissioners, 
and Essex, and Hollis, and the others that lo\fcd 
the Geneva cloak and the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, — hungering at the same time with an 
unspiritual appetite after the possession of power, 
and place, and cankering riches, — were plotting at 
midnight, and devising all kinds of means to drive 
Cromwell into the toils, — that wonderful person, 
who had no pretension whatever either to the 
iimocency of the dove or the meekness of the 
lamb, was planning, with infinitely better success, 
how he might break the neck of the Presbyterian 
oligarchy, and get the command of the ai^ny out 
of the hands of a set of men, who, as, the majority 
of the nation now certainly believed, were in no 
haste to finish this desolating war. It is probable, 
indeed, that he anticipated both Essex pd Man* 
Chester, and that, before they began, he had fully 
prepared the engine he intended to employ against 
them. For some. time he and his friend Sir Ilarry 
Vane had, beeff almost constantly closeted together. 
Compared with either of these men, the Manches- 
ters, the Essexes, the Hollises, were intellectually 
babies ; and, then, Cromwell and Vane had the as- 
sistance of the deep, inscrutable, and mopt sagacious 
St. John. The effect of their deliberations was made 
i*%wfest on the- 9th of December, when (military 
operations having been suspended, and both armies 
having gone into winter quarters) the Commons 
went into a committee of the whole House to take 
into consideration the sad condition of the kingdom 
in reference to p its grievance? by the burden of the 
war. “ There was a general silence,” says White- 
lock, “ for a good space of time, many looking 
upon one another to see who would break the ice 
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and speak first on so tender and sharp a point. ,, 
At last Cromwell stood up and said, “ It is now 
time to speak or for ever to hold the tongue : the 
important occasion being no less than to save a 
nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost dying condi- 
tion, which the long continuance of the war ljath 
already brought it into; so that, without a more 
speedy, vigorous, and effectual prosecution of the 
war, casting off all lingering proceedings, like 
soldiers of fortune beyond sea, to^spin out a war, 
we shall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate 
the name of a parliament. For what do the 
enemy say ? Nay, what do many Yay that were 
friends at the beginning of the parliament ? Even 
this,- — that the members of both Houses have got 
great places and commands, and the sword into 
their hands ; and, what by interest in parliament, 
and what by power in the army, will perpetually 
continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit 
the war speedily to end, lest their own power 
should determine with it. This I speak here to 
our own faces is but what others do utter abroad 
behind our backs. I am far from reflecting on 
any ; I know the worth of those commanders, 
members of both Houses, who are yet in power ; 
but, if I may speak my conscience without reflec- 
tion upon any, 1 do conceive, if the army he not 
put into another method, and the war more vigor- 
ously prosecuted, the people can bear the war no 
longer, and will enforce you to a dishonourable 
peace. But this I would recommend to your 
prudence, not to insist upon any complaint or 
oversight of any commander-in-chief upon any 
occasion whatsoever ; for, as I must acknowledge 
myself guilty of oversights, so I know they can 
rarely be avoided in military affairs : therefore, 
waiving a strict inquiry into the causes of these 
things, let us apply ourselves to the remedy which 
is most necessary ; and I hope we have such true 
English hearts, and zealous affections towards the 
general weal of our mother-country, as no mem- 
bers of either House will scruple to deny them- 
selves and their own private interests for the public 
good, nor account it to be a dishonour done to them, 
whatever the parliament shall resolve upon in this* 
weighty matter.” Another member, whose name 
ought to have been preserved, followed Cromwell, 
and said, — “ Whatever be the cause, two summers 
are passed over, and we arc not saved. Our vic- 
tories (the price of blood invaluable), so gallantly 
gotten, and (which is more pity) so graciously 
bestowed, seem to have been put into a bag with 
holes ; what we won one time we lost another ; the 
treasure is exhausted, the country wasted : a sum- 
mer’s victory has proved but a winter’s story ; the 
game, however shut up, with autumn, was to he 
new played again the next spring ; as if the blood 
that has been shed were only to manure the field 
of war for a more plentiful crop of contention. 
Men’s hearts have failed them with the observa- 
tion of these things.” The cause of all this he 
thought lay in the forces of the parliament “being 
under several great commanders,” who had no 
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good correspondence or understanding with one 
another. But the first that proposed expressly to 
exclude all members of parliament, whether of the 
House of ljords or House of Commons, from com- 
mands and offices, was Mr. Zouch Tate, who 
mt^ved for the bringing in of the ordinance to that 
effect which was afterwards so celebrated under 
the name of the Self-denying Ordinance. Zouch 
Tate was seconded by Vane, and the unexpected 
motion was carried. The ordinance was reported 
two days after, on the lltli of December, when a 
solemn day of fast was appointed for imploring a 
blessing on the intended new model of the army. 
On the morrow, the 12th of December, a petition 
was presented to the Commons “ by the well- 
affected citizens and inhabitants of Loudon,” who 
thanked them for the care their House was taking 
of the commonwealth, and expressed their resolu- 
tion to assist them to the utmost of their power, in 
prosecution of their vote of the 9th. On the 14th 
of December the Commons resolved themselves 
into a grand committee, wherein the ordinance 
was canvassed very seriously on both sides. Many 
weighty reasons were in ged by the proposers of 
the measure. It was represented, for example, 
that this would be the only way of settling the 
differences which had unhappily arisen between 
commanders that were parliament men, and of 
either House j that the commanders would be less 
able to make parties for themselves when they 
should he men having no interest or seat in either 
House, w and so become more easily removable or 
punishable for their neglects and offences ; that, 
by passing this ordinance, the members taken off 
from other employments would be better able to 
attend to their duties in parliament, whereby the 
frequent objection of the thinness of the House at 
the passing of important votes would he obviated, 
as would also that other capital objection. — that the 
members of parliament sought their, own profit, 
honour, and power, which would be no longer 
believed when the world saw them so ready to ex- 
clude themselves from all commands and offices.*” 

But all these reasons failed to satisfy many 
members, who spoke against the self-denying 
ordinance as a perilous and uncalled-for novelty. 
Whitelock, who did not see into the future, objected 
that it would lay aside as brave men, and as wise, 
and as faithful, as ever served their country. 
“ Our noble general,” said he, “ the Earls of Den- 
bigh, Warwick, Manchester, the Lords Roberts, 
Willoughby, and other lords in your armies, 
besides those in civil offices ; and your own mem- 
bers, the Lord Grey, Lord Fairfax, Sir William 
Waller, Lieutenant - General Cromwell , Mr. 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Brereton, 
Sir John Meyrick, and many others, must be laid 
aside if you pass this ordinance.” 

But a majority of the House of Commons did 

• ltushworth.—Anothor reason given was, “ That by the new 
model designed, the former weights that obstructed being taken of!', 
the progress of the army upon new wheels will be more swift, aud a 
speedy period put to the war, which is the general desire of the 
nation. 


pass the ordinance on the 1 9th of December ;* 
and on the 21st they sent it up to the Loids. 
There the bill met with many delays and much 
opposition, for their lordships would not enter 
upon the subject till the 30th of December, and 
they then committed the consideration of it to a 
committee of eight lords, four of whom were per- 
sons most interested in opposing the ordinance, — 
namely, the earls of Essex, Manchester, Warwick, 
and Denbigh. This committee drew up a paper 
representing that the bill would deprive the peers 
of that honour which in all ages had been given to 
them, since they had evermore been active, to the 
effusion of their blood, and the hazard of their 
estates and fortunes, in regaining and maintaining 
the fundamental laws of the land, and the rights 
and liberties of the subject ; nor was there ever 
any battle fought for these ends wherein the nobi- 
lity were not employed in places of chiefcst trust 
and command. They added, t what was perfectly 
true, and what was of vital importance to their 
whole caste, that the self-denying ordinance was 
by no means equal in its operation to Lords and 
Commons, since, though some of the gentry and 
commons were comprehended in it us sitting mem- 
bers of parliament, yet the rest were left; free to 
serve either in civil offices or in the field ; whereas 
the ordinance would operate as a disqualification 
of the whole hereditary nobility of England. Upon 
this the Commons, who twice before had sent up 
urgent messages representing that any delay would 
lie dangerous, and might be destructive to the 
country’s liberties, appointed a committee to pre- 
pare reasons to satisfy their lordships ; and on the 
13th of January, 1645, the whole House, with the 
Speaker at their head, went up to the Lords about 
the same business. But the Lords, that same day, 
finished debating, and rejected the ordinance. In 
the mean time the Commons went on forming the 
new mydel of the army, which they agreed should 
consist in the whole of 21,000 effective men, — 
namely, 6000 horse, 1000 dragoons, and 14,000 
foot, to be placed under the command of one 
genera] -in-chief, one lieutenant-general, one ma- 
jor-general, thirty colonels^ and regimental offi- 
cers in the usual proportion. And they settled 
that the whole charge of this army, estimated at 
44,955/. per month, should he raised by assess- 
ment proportionally throughout the kingdom. 
Nor did they stop here ; for, on the 2 1st of January, 
eight days after the Lords had rejected the self- 
denying ordinance, the Commons proceeded to 
nominate the chief commanders of the new-modelled 
army. Sir Thomas Fairfax was named gcneral-in- 
chief in lieu of Essex ; Skippon, who had begun 
by commanding the train-hands of the City of 
London, was made major-general ;• and the post of 
lieutenant-general was purposely and artfully left 
vacant. On the 28th of January, having com- 
pleted the ordinance for raising and maintaining 

* A motion was madt^n committee, that Estes, the commander-in- 
chief, should be exempt from the operation of the new law. If this 
exception had beeu carried, a main object of the Independents would 
have beeu lost j hut it wus negatived.— /wmais of Commons. 
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the army under the supreme command of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the Commons sent it up to the 
Lords, who, on the 4th of February, returned it 
passed, but not without additions and alterations ; 
the lords insisting that all colonels, majors, cap- 
taifts, and other officers, should be nominated and 
approved by both Houses; that all officers and 
soldiers should take the covenant, or be for ever 
made incapable of serving; and that the lord-lieu- 
tenant of every county should be a member of the 
committee of that county, as to this ordinance, &c. 
The Lower House hereupon demanded and ob- 
tained several conferences, in the course of which 
they consented that Sir Thomas Fairfax should no- 
minate all the officers, who were to be selected from 
any of the armies under the command of parlia- 
ment, and to be approved by both Houses ; as also 
that no commander should be appointed, but such 
as should take the covenant within twenty days. 
Hut the Commons, herein expressing the sense of 
the Independents, who had no reverence or affec- 
tion lor that Scottish league and bond, could not 
►agree with the Lords that those persons that made 
a scruple of conscience to take the covenant, “ not 
out of any disaffection to it, or to the parliament,” 
should he for ever made incapable of serving in 
the army — “ since it might happen they might 
hereafter hit satisfied, and take the said covenant.” 
Whereupon the word incapable was left out, and 
the army ordinance was passed on the 15th of 
February.*' 

Three days after this Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
had been invited to come up to the parliament, 
arrived in London in a private manner, attended 
only by Sir William Constable and a few other 
officers ; and on the morrow, the House of Com- 
mons sending^four of their members to lnm, lie 
was by them conducted into the House, where a 
seat of honour was placed for him. But Fairfax 
modestly refused the chair, and stood uncovered 
while the Speaker complimented him on Ins 
past services, his valour, conduct, and fidelity, 
gave him thanks in the name of the House, and 
encouraged him to go on as he had begun. On 
the 24th of March the Commons resumed the 
debate on the self-deifying ordinance, and con- 
sented to several .material alterations. The hill 
now discharged the present officers from their 
commands, without disqualifying them for the 
future, and for ever, as was at first proposed. 
The measure, in short, was made to assume a 

• llushworth.—Tlie clause about the covenant wag however tolerably 
exclusive as left. 1 1 was to this effect : — " Pi’tn ided further that all 
commanders and officers that shall be employed in this army, and to 
be approved of by both Houses of Parliament, as aforesaid, shall take 
the national league and covenant of both kingdoms withiu twenty 
days ufter they ehnli be listed In the said army, which solemn league 
and covenant shall be tendered as aforesaid unto all the officers 
before mentioned, by some minister whom the commander-in chief 
shall choose, in the presence of him the said commander-iu-cluel, or 
the major-general : and a return to he made by them unto the two 
Hoimes of Parliament from time to time, of the names of all such as 
shall take the same ; and all such as shall refuse to take the solemn 
league und covenant shall upon their refusal be displaced, and shall 
not be ndmitted to any office or command in the #aia army, until they 
shall have token the said solemn league and covenant, in manner and 
form as aforesaid, and auch their conformity certified and approved of 
by both Houees of Parliament/* 


temporary character, to look like an extraordinary 
arrangement made necessary by the extraordinary 
circumstances .of the times. Exceptions were also 
voted, as in the first self-denying ordinance, in 
favour of the commissioners of the great seal, the 
commissioners of the admiralty and navy, and of 
the revenue, who, though all members either oftTie 
Lords or Commons, were to remain in office. The 
hill in this state was sent to the Upper House on 
the 31st of March. On the 2nd of April the Lord 
General Essex, the Earl of Manchester, and the 
Earl of Denbigh, in the House of Peers, volun- 
tarily offered to surrender their commissions. 
This offer was accepted and approved of by the 
House; and a conference being desired with 
the Commons, their lordships there read a 
letter written by Essex, who calmly slated that 
lie had been employed for almost three years, 
as lord-general of all the parliament’s forces 
“ raised for the defence of the king, parliament, 
and kingdom,” that he bail endeavoured to per- 
form Ins duty with all “ fidelity and sedulity ;” 
yet considering, by the ordinance lately brought 
up to the House of Peers, that it would be advan- 
tageous to the public, he now desired to lay down 
his commission, and freely to render it into the 
hands of those from whom he received it. Similar 
declarations were read from Manchester and Den- 
bigh ; and on the following day, the 3rd of April, 
the self-denying ordinance was ficely passed by 
the Peers. Some things that immediately pre- 
ceded this tardy consent of the Lords are full of 
significance. On the 24th or 25th of March, 
while the Commons were making their last alter- 
ations in the ordinance, they sent up Sir John 
Evelyn to their lordships to say — “ that when the 
Commons received the last message and satis- 
faction from their lordships, in passing the list of 
the officers for Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army, the 
House of Commons took special notice that their 
lordships desired that all united correspondency 
might lie between both Houses ; and that he was 
now commanded by the House of Commons to 
express their desire of a happy concurrence, being 
very sensible that it was the greatest endeavour 
of some persons ill affected to foment discontents, 
and to report that the House of Commons kirned 
to undermine ihur lordships' privileges, which 
intention thei/ disclaimed and abhorred. Also, 
that they did acknowledge the many noble and 
renowned actions performed by their lordships’ 
ancestors in defence of the liberty of the Commons, 
and did take notice of the labours and unwearied 
endeavours of their lordships in assisting them in 
the present great affairs of the kingdom, for the 
safety of it, without respect to themselves or their 
particular safeties, and wished that punishment 
might he inflicted on those that endeavoured to 
raise up such a confusion as must ensue the dis- 
joining or putting variance between the two 
Houses ; against which the Commons did protest, 
and therefore desired that their lordships would 
concur with them to find out the raisers and 

2 t 2 
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spreaders of such false and mischievous reports.” 
Then a declaration of the House of Commons was 
read: — “That whereas many disaffected persons 
had endeavoured to foment jealousies and divi- 
sions, by raising a report that the House of Com- 
mas had an intention to subvert the peerage of 
England, the House of Commons do declare that 
they do so far detest any such design or intention, 
that they will use all possible means for the dis- 
covery of the authors of such report, and to bring 
them to condign punishment. And do further 
declare, that as they have bound themselves by 
several protestations, so they will ever be as tender 
and careful to maintain the honour and rights of 
the Peerage of England as their own.” Which 
declaration being read, was left with their lord- 
ships.* 

On the same third day of April, on which the 
Lords passed the self-denying ordinance, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax went from London to Windsor, 
which he had appointed his head-quarters, having 
previously, as commander-in-chief, summoned all 
his officers and soldiers to rendezvous there by 
the 7th of April. He continued at Windsor till 
the end of the month, diligently employed in re- 
modelling the *army. He of course encountered 
some discontent and obstructions ; for some of the 
men were unwilling to be placed under new offi- 
cers, and some that were wholly dismissed wished 
to continue in the service ; but with the assistance 
of old Skippon, the most popular of commanders, 
he overcame all these difficulties, reduced the old 
army into new companies and regiments, as if 
they had been newly raised, and recruited the 
whole with a new and valuable stock. f Dalbicr, 
that soldier of fortune, who had repeatedly given 
timid counsel to the Earl of Essex, stood off 
for some time with eight troops of horse, as if 
aalancing between Oxford and Windsor ; but at 
last he went to the latter place and submitted to 
the parliament. Thus the parliament was secured ; 
— thus “ the Independents cut the grass under the 
Presbyterians’ feet.”} 

Before following Fairfax to the field, we must 
take lip certain matters which reflect disgrace on 
the parliament. The synod of divines still con- 
tinued to sit, and to urge the high doctrines and 
practices of intolerance and infallibility. The 
Scottish commissioners and most of the English 
Presbyterians would fain have introduced into 
England, without change or variation, the practice 
of the kirk of Scotland ; but they were forced to 
submit to several modifications, rejoicing that at 
all events the abhorred Liturgy, which Charles and 
Laud had attempted to force down the throat of the 
Scots with cannon-balls, was effectually set aside and 
abolished. This synod, as we have seen, was wisely 
prevented by parliament from arrogating to itself 

• Itushwortli. 

f ltuahwurth has preserved a speech of Skippon to five regiments 
of the Earl ot Essex’s forces, quartered at Reading, one ot' which was 
Essex's own regiment. The speech is admirable— being full of 
meaning and character. 

| Warwick. 
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any legislative or judicial authority ; but if they 
did not of themselves send their old enemy, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to a bloody grave, they 
certainly promoted with heart and soul that exe- 
cution, which could hardly have taken place but 
for their vehement hatred, and unevangelical re- 
venge. “ As yet,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “ the 
Scots and Presbyterian party seem to he the ruling 
interest in the two Houses, and the Scotch cove- 
nant to he the idol ; and in order to get this form 
of church service allowed by the king, Archbishop 
Laud must he taken out of the way.” The re- 
publican Ludlow says, that it was expressly for 
the encouragement of the Scots, that the Lords and 
Commons sentenced and caused execution to be 
done upon William Laud, their capital enemy ; 
but it docs not appear that the Scots either were, 
or possibly could be, more eager for the old man’s 
death than were the English Presbyterians, and the 
many victims in London of the episcopal rage. 

Diseased, helpless, apparently almost friendless, 
the summus yontifex of former days might have 
lain forgotten in the Towef, and wound up the 
story of his days in that* dismal place, like many 
better men; but a dispute about church livings 
forced him into notice, and precipitated his end. 
The Lords remaining with the parliament claimed 
the right of nominating to the benefices that fell 
vacant ; and still pretending to respect the archi- 
episcopal functions of the captive, they called 
upon Laud to collate the clergymen of their choice. 
The king, who probably cared little for the danger 
in which he was thus placing the primate, com- 
manded him not to obey the Lords; and Laud 
loyally bowed to this order. In the month of 
April, 1643, the Lords issued a peremptory order; 
Laud tried to excuse himself ag^in ; then the 
Commons received an acceptable message from 
the Lords to proceed with the charges already 
laid against him, and expedite his trial. The 
Commons appointed a committee, and selected 
Prynne to collect and prepare evidence — Prynne, 
who had been so barbarously treated by the 
prisoner, ‘and whose soul yearned for an equally 
barbarous revenge. Much anxiety has beeu 
shown to exonerate the Independents from any 
share in these transactions; but we do not find 
that that party ever made any Maudable effort 
to save the doomed life of the wretched old 
man. On the 23rd of October, 1643, ten new articles 
of impeachment were added by Prynne to the four- 
teen already on record ; and on the 23rd of the same 
month the archbishop was ordered by the two Houses 
to put in his answer in writing within a week. Laud 
replied by a petition, wherein he prayed to have 
counsel assigned him, to havp some money allowed 
him out of his estate to fee his counsel and defray 
his other charges ; to have his papers and books, 
which Master Prynne had taken from him, and to 
have also time and means to send for his witnesses. 
Upon reading this petition, the lords allowed him 
six days more time, and counsel, and some money. 
They afterwards allowed him another week, and 
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then another ; and the trial did not in reality begin 
till the 12th of March, 1644, when the archbishop 
was brought by the lieutenant of the Tower, and the 
Usher of the Black Rod to the bar of the House 
of Lords, where he was made to kneel a little 
space. Seijeant Wild opened the accusation in a 
speech of great length, some ability, and no charity, 
lie charged the sick and tottering priest with all 
manner of crimes, both political and religious : (it 
had been well for Laud if there had not been a 
substratum of truth in every thing the Serjeant 
said!) — he charged him with “ high treason; 
treason in all and every part ; treason in the 
highest pitch and altitude with the fixed design 
of subverting the very foundations of the subject’s 
liberties and religion, with being the author of all 
the illegal and tyrannical proceedings in the Star 
Chamber, High Commission Court, and other 
courts, of all the innovations in doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and of the suppressing of godly ministers, 
and godly preaching ; — and he ended with these 
words, “ Naaman was a great man, but he was a 
leper : this man’s leprosy hath so infected all, as 
there remains no other cure, but the sword of 
justice, which we doubt not but your lordships will 
so apply, that the commonwealth shall \ et live again 
and flourish.” When the Serjeant had done, the 
fallen archbishop desired permission to speak a 
few words, to wipe off that dirt that had been cast 
upon him. These few words were, in fact, an 
eloquent and most skilful oration, which he deli- 
vered from a written paper he held in his hand. 
He said, that in state affairs lie had always leaned 
to that part of the cause where he found law to be, 
never having any intention to overthrow the laws. 
About liberty he said not a word ; but lie spoke at 
great length concerning wdiat were called his inno- 
vations in religion. “ Ever since I came in place,” 
said the archbishop, “ I have laboured nothing 
more than that the external public worship of God 
(so much slighted in divers parts of the kingdom) 
might be preserved, and that with as much decency 
and uniformity 'as might be ; for I evidently saw 
that the public neglect of God’s service in the 
outward face of it, and the nasty lying of many 
places dedicated to that service, had almost cast a 
damp upon the true and inward worship of God, 
which while#ve live in the body needs external 
helps, and all little enough to keep it in any vigour. 
And this I did to the uttermost of my knowledge, 
according both to law and canon, and with the 
consent and liking of the people.” Seventeen 
whole days were spent in producing and com- 
menting on the evidence, and then the archbishop 
requested that he might have liberty to make u 
general recapitulation of his defence before the 
Lords, which was granted. On the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, 1644, Laud again appeared at the bar, and 
delivered his general recapitulation to the Lords. 
Mr. Samuel Brown, a member of the House of 
Commons, and one of the managers of the trial, 
replied at full length on the 11th of September, 
summing up the principal parts of the evidence 


and endeavouring to invalidate the defence put in. 
Then Laud prayed that his counsel might he heard 
on the point of law, and their lordships consenting, 
the managers* for the House of Commons desired 
that they might first have notice what matters of 
law his counsel would insist upon, in order that 
they (the managers) might prepare themselves to 
make reply. And thereupon it was ordered, that 
the archbishop’s counsel should speak to this point 
of law — whether in all or any of the articles 
charged against him there were any treason con- 
tained. On the lltli of October, Laud’s counsel 
accordingly spoke to that matter, maintaining that 
not one of the offences alleged against him, nor all 
those offences accumulated, amounted to that most 
capital crime of high treason. To this, Samuel 
Brown and the other managers for the Commons 
replied, maintaining that the contrary was fully 
proved. A few days after this, the Commons, 
apparently doubting the Lords, gave up their im- 
peachment as they had done in Strafford’s case, 
and passed an ordinance of attainder. On the 
2nd of November, after the second reading of this 
precious ordinance, the Commons brought the 
prisoner to the bar of their own House. There 
Mr. Samuel Brown, in the archbishop’s presence, 
repeated the sum of the evidence given in before 
the Lords ; and when Brown sat down, the Com- 
mons ordered the prisoner to inuke his answer viva 
voce and at once. This was refining in barbarity — a 
measure scarcely ever surpassed either in the 
Star Chamber or the Court of High Commission ; 
and those courts only sentenced to fines, imprison- 
ment, scourging, ear-cropping, and nose-slitting, 
while this took the life. Laud, sinking under the 
weight of years and infirmities, prayed that he 
might have some convenient time allowed him, in 
respect of the tedious length and weight of the 
charge ; and the house at lust, and not without 
difficulty, allowed him eight days. On the 11th 
of November, the prisoner was brought again to 
the bar of the Commons, where he spoke for some 
hours in his own defence, and where Mr. Samuel 
Brown replied in his presence. Then Laud was 
sent back to the Tower, and (on the same day) the 
house passed the ordinance of attainder for high 
treason, with only one dissenting voice. *On the 
16th of November, they transmitted this bill to 
the House of Peers, which, because some of the 
Lords were not present at the giving in of all 
the evidence during this long tiial, took time 
to consider, and on the 4th of December, 
ordered that all hooks, writings, and other docu- 
ments concerning the trial should be brought in 
to the clerk of parliament. It is evident that the 
Lords were averse to the execution, and were la- 
bouring to gain time, for on the 24th of December 
(it was no longer to be kept as Christmas-eve), 
their Lordships, at a conference, acquainted the 
Commons that they had found the archbishop 
guilty as to matters of fact, but were yet desirous 
of some further satisfaction on the point of law, 
ere they could decide that the said matters were 
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treason. Upon the 26th of December, the Com- 
mons sent Serjeant Wild, Mr. Samuel Brown, and 
Mr. Nicholas to satisfy the Lords therein, and to 
show them, in a conference, that a man might 
incur the guilt of high treason as much by offences 
against the nation, us by offences, against the 
sovereign ; that there were two kinds of treasons, 
those which were against the king, "and cognizable 
by the inferior courts, and those that were .against 
the realm, and subject only t<x the judgment of 
parliament. On the 4th of January, 1645, a very 
few lords passed the hill of attainder, whereby it 
was ordered that Laud should suffer death as 
usual in cases of high treason. Urged on by the 
Commons, the Upper House, on the 6th of January 
agreed in fixing the day of slaughter for Friday 
the 10th. But the Lords made yet another feeble 
effort lo save the old man’s blood, and on the 7th 
of January, at a conference, they acquainted the 
Commons with a letter and petition from the 
archbishop, as also with a pardon to him from the 
king, dated the 12th of April, and of which he 
(Laud) desired the benefit ; hut this pardon was 
overruled and rejected ; and on the morning of 
the 10th of January, Laud was conveyed from 
the Tower, where he had been confined for more 
than three years, to the scaffold and the block 
upon Tower-hill.* Upon the scaffold he delivered 
a long speech, or, as lie called it, his last sermon, 
which lie had written out in the Tower, and in 
which lie endeavoured to excuse himself for all 
the matters charged against him, protesting that 
he had always professed the religion of the church 
of England, as it stood established by law, that he 
held his gracious sovereign to have been much 
traduced by some as if labouring to bring in 
popery, though he was as sound a Protestant, 
according to the religion by law established, as 
any man in his kingdom, and one that would 
venture his life as far and as freely for it ; that he, 
his faithful servant, had endured clamours and 
slanders for labouring to maintain a uniformity in 
the external service of God, and was now at last 
brought to die for high treason, (a crime which his 
soul abhorred,) as a foe to the church, and an 
enemy to parliaments. In the end he said — “ I 
forgive all the world, all and every of those hitter 
enemies, which have any ways persecuted me in 
this kind, and I humbly desire to he forgiven, 
first of God, and then of every man, whether 
I have offended him or no, if he do but con- 
ceive that I have.” He then read a prdyer 
which he had written for the occasion. The 

* Laud’s lust petition to parliament was, “ That in case he must 
die, Dr. Stern, Dr. Hey wood, tuid Dr. Martin might be permitted to 
be with him before, and at his death, to administer comfort to his 
aoul, and that the manner of hit execution might be altered unto 
beheading. To which the Lords agreed, but the Commons then re- 
fused both, and only granted that Dr. Stern, and Mr. Marshall, and 
Mr. Palmer should go to him.oue or both of the latter to be constantly 
present whilst Dr. Stein was with him. But the next dav, upon 
another petition of his, setting forth reasons from his being a divine, a 
bishop, one that had the honour to Bit in the house of peers, and of the 
king's most honourable privy council, &c,, and praying in those re- 
gards uot to be exposed to such an iguominious death, the Commons 
consented to remit the rest of the sentence, and that he should suffer 
death by being beheaded.’* 


scaffold was crowded, not so much by his friends 
as by his unrelenting enemies, who were anxious to 
see him die, or,- according to their disgusting cant, 
moved by their Christian bowels to show lum his 
spiritual blindness in that his last stage. “ I did 
think,” said Laud, “ here would have been an 
empty scaffold, that I might have had room to die.” 
When room was made, he said, “Well, I’ll pull 
off my doublet, and God’s will be done. I am 
willing to go out of the world : no man can he more 
willing to send me out, than I am willing to he 
gone.” Then Sir John Clotworthy, one of those pu- 
ritanic bigots that would have had a star-chamber 
of their own, asked what text of Scripture was most 
comfortable to a man in his departure. The de- 
parting archbishop, who probably galled the Pu- 
ritan’s ears with his Latin, which had long since 
been set down as the mother tongue of the whore 
of Babylon, said calmly, “ Cupio dissohi H esse 
cum Christo “ That is a good desire,” rejoined 
this clodpole divine, “ but there must be a founda- 
tion for that desire, an assurance.” “ No man cun 
express it,” replied Laud, “ itisjto he found within.” 
“ It is founded upon a word, though,” continued 
the pertinacious fanatic, “and that word should he 
known.” “It is the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and that alone,” replied Laud ; and, turning to the 
headsman, he gave him some money, saying, “ Here, 
honest friend, God forgive thee, and do thy office 
upon me in mercy.” lie knelt down, said another 
short prayer, made his sign, and the executioner 
did his office at one blow ; — “ and instantly,” says 
Fuller, “his face, ruddy in the last moment, turned 
pale aB ashes, confuting their falsehoods, w ho gave 
it out that he had purposely painted it, to fortify 
his cheeks against discovery of fear in the paleness 
of his complexion.” Some few friends curried his 
body to Barking church, and decently interred it 
there, reading over his grave the service for the 
dead appointed by that Liturgy which wc must 
believe he had conscientiously held to he essential 
to salvation.* 

The Scots, who exercised so great an influence 
over the English parliament, and whose country 
had at length been made the scene of civil -war by 
the daring Marquess of MontVose, recommended a 
new treaty of peace with the king^ and as early 
as the month of November of the preceding year 
(1644), propositions running in the name of both 
kingdoms were drawn up by Johnston of Wariston, 
one of the most distinguished of the Scottish com- 
missioners. The parliament sent to Oxford for a 
safe-conduct for the commissioners they had ap- 
pointed to carry these propositions to the king, 

• Rushworth — -Whitelock —May. — Heyliu. — Clarendon. — Lin- 
gard.— Laud’* Troubles. — Prynne, Canterbury's Doom. — Journals. — 
“ The crimes objected to him,” Bays May, '‘were many. . . . Four 
years almost had this unhappy old man been a prisoner, yet not en- 
joyed so much as the quiet of a prison ; for sometimes (about four- 
score days) he was carried from the Tower to Westminster, >and there 
arraigned in the House of Lords. So the Fates were pleased, in a sad 
compensation, to equal his adversity even in length of time with hi# 
prosperity. This January he was beheaded, his life being spun out 
so long, till he might see (which was the observation of many) some 
few days before Ins death, the Book of Liturgy abolished, and 
the Directory composed by the synod at Westminster and esta- 
blished .' '—Bremry of the Uiitury of the Parliament, 
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namely, the Earl of Denbigh, the Lord Maynard, 
Mr. Picrpoint, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Whitelock, and the 
Lord Wenman (English), and the Lord Maitland, 
Sir Charles Erskine, and Mr. Bartlay (Scotch). 
Prince Rupert sent the safe-conduct under the 
hand and seal of the king, who did not notice them 
as members of parliament, but merely as private 
gentlemen. The parliament, however, submitted to 
this slight, and dispatched the commissioners. 
Charles or his officers most unwisely kept these 
noblemen and gentlemen for some hours outside 
the gates of Oxford in the wet and cold ; and when 
they were admitted into the town, they were es- 
corted like prisoners by a troop of horse, and lodged 
in a very mean inn.* The Earl of Denbigh read 
the propositions for peace. “ Have you power to 
treat ?” said Charles. The commissioners replied, 
“ No ; but we are to receive your majesty’s answer 
in writing.” “ Then,” replied the king coarsely, 
“ a letter-carrier might have done as much as you.” 
“ 1 suppose,” said the Earl of Denbigh, 44 your 
majesty looks upon us as persons of another condi- 
* turn than letter-carriers.” “ I know your condi- 
tion,” replied the king ; “ hut I say that your com- 
mission gives you power to do no more than a 
letter-carrier might have done.” In the evening 
the loyal Earl of Lindsay, who was sick in his bed, 
invited Hollis and YVhitclock to visit him. These 
two important members of the House of Commons 
had not been a quarter of an hour in the earl’s 
chamber, when the king and Prince Rupert, with 
several persons of prime quality, entered ; and the 
king not only saluted them very obligingly, hut 
also began to discourse with them. “ I am sorry, 
gentlemen,” said Charles, “ that you bring me no 
belter propositions for peace, nor more reasonable, 
than these are.” “They arc such,” said Hollis, 
14 as the parliament thought' fit to agree upon. I 
hope a good issue may be had out of them;” and 
Whitclock added, that they were but the servants 
of parliament, and very willing to be messengers of 
peace. “ I know,” said Charles, 41 you could only 
tiring me what they chose to send, hut I confess I 
do not a little wonder at some of these propositions, 
and particularly at the qualifications.” The pro- 
positions excepted several persons about the court, 
and m the kind’s* army ; among these were Prince 
Rupert and Pnricc Maurice, who were present, and 
vi ho laughed in scorn and contempt, for which, how- 
ever, their uncle rebuked them.t The evident in- 
tention of the king was to win over Hollis and 
Whitelock. “ Your service, Mr. Hollis,” said he, 
“ and that of the rest of those gentlemen whose 
desire hath been for peace, hath been very acceptable 
to me ; and out of the confidence I have of you 
two that are here with me, I ask your opinion and 
advice, what answer will be best for me to give at 

• Rushworth says, “ His majesty received them very obligingly oa 
the noxt day, and gave to every on* Ins hand to kiss, But seemed more 
to slight the Scots commissioners than any of the rent.'\ 

' t Whitelock aays, “At the reading oi' the excepted persons' unmes, 
which the Earl of Denbigh lead with great courage and temper, 
Vnnco llupert and Prince Maurice, being present wheu their names 
were read a* excepted persons, they fell into a laughter, at which the 
king seemed displeased, and bid thorn be quiet.” 


this time to your propositions?” Hollis hoped 
his majesty would excuse them : Whitelock said, 
“We now by accident have the honour to he in 
your majesty’s presence, but our present employ- 
ment disables us from advising your majesty!” 
But Charles, not easily repelled, required theii^ ad- 
vice as friends-^as his private subjects. To this 
Hollis said, “Sir, to speak in a private capacity, 
I should say that I think your best answer would 
be, your coming amongst us and Whitelock told 
his majesty that his personal presence at his 
parliament would sooner put an end to their un- 
happy distractions than any treaty. “ But how 
can I go thither with safety ?” said Charles. “ I 
am confident,” replied Hollis, “ that there would 
be no danger to your person to come away directly 
to your parliament.” “ That may be a question,” 

1 rejoined the king ; “ but I suppose your principals 
who sent you hither will expect a present answer 
to your message.” They both represented again, 
that the most satisfactory answer would be, his 
majesty’s presence with his parliament. “Lotus 
pass by that,” said the king; “ and let me desire 
you two to go into the next room, and confer a 
little together, and set down something in writing 
which you apprehend may be fit for me to return 
as an answer, and which, in your judgment, may 
facilitate and promote this good work of peace.” 
Hollis and Whitelock withdrew, and, being toge- 
ther by themselves, upon discourse concluded that 
it would he no breach of trust in them to write as 
the king desired them, but rather might prove a 
means of promoting the work they both came 
about. And accordingly Whitelock wrote down 
what they thought would be the king’s best answer ; 
and the paper so written they left upon the table 
in the withdrawing-room, and the king went in 
and took it, and with much favour hade them fare- 
well.* But the answer suggested by these two 
members was not such a one as tbe king wished 
for ; and seeing he had failed in bringing them 
over to his party, he made an end of the useless 
parade of compliment and cajolery. On the 27th 
of November he scut them Ins reply sealed up. 
Hollis, and Whitelock* and the other commissioners 
thought it not fit for them to receive an answer in 
that manner, without being acquainted with the 
contents, or furnished With a copy, as was usual 
in such cases, and they desired to he excused from 
receiving that answer so sealed up, requesting at 
least to have a copy of it. His majesty insultingly 
replied, “ What is that to Vou, who are but to carry 
what I send ; and if 1 will send the song of Robin 
Hood and Little John you must carry it!” The 
commissioners contented themselves with saying, 
tliat the business about which they came was of 
somewhat more consequence than an old song. 
Charles then condescended to send them a copy of 
his answer: but here, again, another difficulty was 
started. They observed, that the said answer was 
not directed to any body whatsoever, and that the 
parliament, so far from being acknowledged, was 

• Whi tf lock,— R ush woi tb . 
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not even named in it. Charles insisted that the 
answer was delivered to them, the parliaments’ 
commissioners, which was sufficient; and some of 
his lords told them that they could not get it other- 
wise, chiefly because they were there as commis- 
sioners for both kingdoms, for England as well as 
for Scotland, nnd earnestly entreated the commis- 
sioners, for peace-sake, to receive the answer as it 
was sent to them. Thereupon the commissioners, 
considering that they must take it upon themselves 
to break on this treaty if they should refuse the 
king’s paper, and that it would be wiser for them 
to leave it to the judgment of the whole parliament, 
consented to receive the answer without any ad- 
dress upon it.* 

On the 29th of November (1644) this singular 
document was produced at Westminster, and on- 
the following day the same was read at a conference, 
of both Houses* Great exceptions were made, and 
there was much debate against the form and^ want 
of direction ; but at last it was carried that ^those 
objections should hfc laid aside, that the treaty* 
should he pr6cee<l^%ith, and that thanks should 
be returned to' the dtommissioners who had been 
at Oxford. Charfe* bad now^greed to semi the, 
Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Southampton 
to London, with a fullei^Wewer and an extended 
commission ; hilt the Earl of Essex, wlu>" as jet 
held the supreme command, wouj^l ^not grant a*] 
safe-conduct to these two noblemen, unless he was 
acknowledged as general of the army of the parlia- 
ment of England ; and the Commons were reso- 
lute on the same point, insisting that his majesty 
should send as to “ the parliament of England 
assembled at Westminster, and the commissioners 
of the parliament of Scotland.” On the 5th of 
December Prince Rupert sent a letter with the 

• Whit clock. — Rushworlh, 


required recognition;* and at the Bame moment 
the king, to excuse himself with his wife, addressed 
her a letter containing these memorable words, 
which fully proved with what mental reservation 
he had acknowledged the parliament : “ As to my 
calling those at London a parliament, if there had 
been two besides myself of my opinion, I had not 
done it; and the argument that prevailed with me 
was, that the calling did nowise acknowledge then* 
to be a parliament; upon which condition and 
construction I did it, and no otherwise : and ac- 
cordingly it is registered in the council-hooks, with 
the | council’s unanimous approbation.” The 
king’s envoys, the Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Southampton, arrived in London on the 
14th of December, and were honourably conducted 
to Somerset House, where they were well enter- 
tained, and allowed on Jhe morrow — a Sunday— to 
hear divine service according to the Liturgy, which 
parliament and the synod of divines had sup- 
pressed. The two noblemen, adhering to their 
master’s instructions, acted as secret emissaries in 
the city of London, and intrigued with the two 
factions of Presbyterians and Independents, offer- 
ing the latter liberty of conscience, &c. &c. And 
as Richmond and Southampton were found to have 
no, higher faculty than that of proposing the nomi- 
nation of commissioners, the parliament made 

* This vfiw Rupert’s letter to Essex, punctuated ns wo find it in 
Rushwovth : — 

" My Lord, 

“ J am commanded by Ins majesty to desire of your lordship safe 
conduct for the Duke, of Richmond and the Earl of Southampton, 
with the* attendants, conches, horses, and other accommodations 
tilting for their journey in their coming to London, during their stay, 
and in their return, when they shall think til; Jrom the Lords and 
Commons assembled in the parliament of England at Westmmstei, 
to bring to the Lords and Commons assembled in the parliament ol 
England, and the Commissioners of the kingdom of £cuthiml now at 
London, on answer to the propositions sent to lus majesty tor a 
site and w, ell-grounded pence. 

‘ Your lordship’s servant, 

“ UUPKBT. 

* Oxford, December 5th.” 
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Showing, to the right, the House (call d the Treaty House) in which the Commissioners held their Sittings. 
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haste to get rid of them, being well informed as to 
all their doings in the city. 

After many tedious preliminaries, it was agreed 
that the king’s commissioners should meet the 
commissioners of the Lords and Commons at 
Uxbridge, within the parliamentary lines ; that 
Charles should be represented by the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquess of Hertford, the Earl 
of Southampton, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Karl of Kingston, the Lords Capel, Seymour, 
Hatton, and Culpeper, Secretary Nicholas, Sir 
Edward Hyde, Chancellor 6f the .Exchequer, 
Sir Edward Lane, Sir Orlando Bridgerilan^ 
Sir Thomas Gardiner, Mr. John Ashburnham, . 
Mr. Geoffrey turner, and Dr. Stewart*,* %nd? 
that the parliam® should be represented by fha# 
Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, 
and Denbigh, the Lord Wenman, Denzil Hollis, 
Picrpoint, Sir Harry Vane, junior, Oliver St . A 
John, Bulstrode Whitclock, John Crew, and Ed-^ 
murnl Pridcaux; and that the estates of the par^-i 
liament of Scotland should be represented by the 
Earl uf Loudon, the Marquess of Argyle, the Lcfrds 
Maitland and Balmerino, Sir Archibald Johnson^ 
Sir Charles Erskine, Sir John Smith, George Dun- " 
das, Hugh Kennedy, and Mr. Robert Berkely, or 
Barclay — “ together with Mr. Alexander Hendeiv 
son.” These commissioners met on the day ap- 
pointed (the 29th of January) in the little town of' 
Uxbridge. “ This place being within the parlia- 
ment’s quarters, their commissioners were the 
more civil and desirous to afford accommodation to 
tlie king’s commissioners, and they thought fit to 
appoint Sir John Bennet’s house at the farther end 
of the town to be fitted for the place of meeting for 
the treaty. ”t There, on the morrow, deliberations 

* The new titles conferred since the great seal had been carried 
away from parliament gave groat ofl’ence, and several conferences 
\u*re held between the Louis and Commons about tills matter, the 
Lords insisting that the safe-eonduot should give them all their titles 
us specified by the king ; the Commons urging that they could not < on- 
descend to admit those new titles as it would be directly opposite to 
one of the propositions of both Houses to the king, which was, that 
all titleB of honour whatsoever conferred by his mnjesty since the 
carry ing away the great seal should be void. At last it was agreed 
that the new titles of the lords should be omitted, but that those of 
the knights, not being honours under the great Seal, should be in- 
setted; and accordingly the safe-conduct was thus sent away, and 
his majesty was pleased to gccopl the same, notwithstanding such 
alteration.— Rushworth 

t The commissioners for the parliament were lodged on the north 
side of the tow n, and those for the king on the south side. The best 
inn on the one siir wus the rendezvous of the parliament’s com- 
missioners, and the best inn on the other side of the street was for the 
king's commissioners. No Intermixture was allowed between the 
attendants of one party and the attendants of the otherpuTty,but"the 
evening that they came tp town several v^its passed between parti- 
tieulur commissioners of either patty : as Sir Edward m;de came to 
visit Mr Hollis and Mr. WhUtflock; the Lord Culpeper visited Sir 
Ilrmry Vane ; and others nf the king's commissioners visited several 
of the parliament’s commissiouevs, and had long discourses ubout the 
treaty, and to persuade one another to a compliance: so abo Mr, 
VVlntelock visited Sir Edward Hyde and Mr, Palmer* Sir Richard 
Lane, aud others, and several other of the parliament’s commission- 
ers visited divers of the king's commiMioden, and had discourse with 
them tending to furtherance of the business of the treaty. The town 
was exceedingly Ml of company, that it was hard to get any quarter, 
except for the oommissidnersand their retinue, and some of the com- 
missioners were forced to lie two of them - in a chamber in Hold beds, 
only upon a quilt, in that oojd wpather, not coming into a bed during 
all i he treaty.” Great attention was paid to diplomatic etiquette, 
aud thejxis was given to the royalists. " The foreway into the house 
was appointed foi the king’s commissioners to come in at, and the 
back way for the parliament’s commissioners ; in the middle of the 
house was a fair great chamber, where they caused a large table to 
be made like that heretofore in the Star Chamber, almost square, 
without any upper or lower end of it. The king’s commissioners had 
one end and one side of the table for them, the other side was for the 
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were opened, it being agreed beforehand that 
everything should be set down in writing. John 
Thurloe, afterwards secretary to Oliver Cromwell 
— Thurloe, the bosom friend of Milton, — acted as 
secretary for the English parliament, being assisted 
by Mr. Earle ; and Mr. Cheesly acted as secre- 
tary for the commissioners of the Scottish parlia- 
ment. The first point debated was that which was 
sure to make the worst blood, and defeat the whole 
treaty — if, indeed, there had ever been a hope or 
an intention to conclude a treaty. The parlia- 
ment’s commissioners delivered the propositions 
arid voteB of both Houses concerning the settling 
«?f religion in a preshyterial way ; and this matter 
y&8 appointed for the debate of the three first 
days. * The king’s commissioners asked what was 
jtneunt by the expression ‘‘ preshyterial govern- 
' naenf?” — and Dr. Stewart, of th^ school of Laud, 
-spake very* learnedly, ^though somewhat warmly, 
‘against auy alteration of the system of episcopacy, 
which he thought to he best 'suited to the church 
, of " England, and also to be "jure divino .” 
Al^taqfter Henderson, the champion of presby- 
terianism, the firmer of the covenant, spoke 
with equal warmth against episcopacy. At 
length the Marquess^, of. Hertford, weaned out 
wmr yds unprofitable dispute oil a point of 
mere speculative theology, proposed that they 
ehMild leav% tflis argument, and proceed to debate 
upon the particular proposals. The Earl of Pem- 
broke agreed with the noble marquess, and the 
lay part of the commissioners, particularly on the 
king’s side, would willingly have passed over this 
point altogether ; but the parsons were of a differ- 
ent opinion, and Dr. Stewart desired that they 
might dispute syllogistically, as became scholars. 
Henderson told him that he, in his younger days, 
had been a pedagogue in Scotland, and had also 
read logic and rhetoric to his scholars ; that of late 
he had wholly declined that kind of learning; 
that he hoped, nevertheless, he had not forgotten 
all of it, and therefore he agreed to dispute syllo- 
gistically. “ And in that way,” says Rushworth, 

“ they proceeded But the arguments on 

both parts were too large to be admitted to a place 
in this story.” The parliament commissioners 
^presented four propositions concerning religion : — 
that the king should consent to the taking away 
the Book of Common Prayer; that he should 
accept the Directory for Worship, which had been 
substitute^ for the Littfrgy ; that he should confirm 
the assemblies and synods of the church ; and, 
lastly, that l>e should take the covenant of the two 
kingdoms. On none of these points would either 
party yield a hair’s breadth ; and the royal com- 
missioners objected in limine that the king’s con- 
science would neveT allow him to consent to these 

parliament's commissioners, and tlie end appointed for the Scots 
commissioners to sit by themselves. Behind the clmir of the com- 
missioners on both slues sat the divines u ml secretaries, and Midi of 
the commissioners as had not loom to sit next to tin* table. At each 
end of the great chamber was a lair withdrawing room and inner 
chamber, one for the king, and the other lor the parliament's com- 
missioners to retire unto and consult when they pleased."— Ruth- 
worth . 

2 v 
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changes in religion. But there were also other 
articles about which Charles was equally tenacious, 
and the parliament equally resolute ; such as the 
command of the army and navy, the conduct of 
the Irish war, the pacification Ormond had made 
witft this Catholics, &c.; and, after twenty days 
of debate and wrangling, nothing was settled, 
nothing made clear to both parties, except that 
they must again have recourse to the sword ; and 
at the expiration of those twenty days, the term 
originally fixed for the duration of the negotiations, 
the parliament recalled their commissioners. 

If either party was disappointed at the result, 
it was certainly not the king, who was w oilter fully 
buoyed up by the brilliant successes obtained by 
the Marquess of Montrose, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, over the Earl of Argyle and the Cove- 
nanters, and who, at the very commencement of 
the negotiations, wrote to his wife to assure her 
that she had no need to doubt the issue of this 
treaty, for his commissioners were so well chosen 
that they would neither be driven by threats nor 
arguments from the positive grounds he had laid 
down for them, and which were such as he had 
formerly agreed upon with her majesty. The 
pledges which the queen had given to her partisans 
the Catholics would of themselves have been suffi- 
cient to prevent any treaty with the parliament* 
While the Episcopalians and Presbyterians were 
disputing syllogistically at Uxbridge, their respec- 
tive parties had many fierce skirmishes in the 
field ; for though the main army on either side lay 
inactive in winter quarters, there was no restrain- 
ing the animosity of partisans, who carried on an 
incessant but petty warfare in most parts of the 
kingdom. There was a perplexing scries of sieges 
and assaults, — night surprises and pitched battles 
between small troops of Roundheads and Cavaliers, 
men that took their instructions from no one but 
themselves, and that fought whenever they found 
an opportunity. The town, the village, was often 

* Hush worth. — Whitolouk. — May. — Clarendon. — Warwick.-- May 
says (and most of his nssi’rtions are borne out by abundant evidence 
from other quartets) “ that the kin;?, before the treaty bejjau, used 
all moans to assure himself of ibreign aid. 11 y letters he urged the 
queen, who was then in France, 4o solicit that king and other Catho- 
lics to assist him, and that the queen-regent would detain the pailiu- 
meht’s ships in France He was very earnest, likewise, for assist- 
ance from the Duke of Lorrain, that he might got into England that 
wicked army of his, to notorious through Germany and Fiaudeis for 

all villany At lust, hope was given him from the Duke of 

Lorrain ot 10,000 men, and, for bringing of those soldiers into Eng- 
land, Goffe was sent into Holland to negotiate for shipping and other 
necessaries. The king likewise desired assistance at that time from 
llie bloody Irish rowels, and, by his letters, commanded Ormcuid to 
make a peace with those rebels, and to promise and grant to them a 
iiee extnciB** of their Popish religion, and to assure them that if. by 
their assistance, he could but finish lus war in England, he would 
abrogate nil those laws which had been heretofore made against the 
Papists there; lie gave thanks likewise to Muakerry, Piunket, and 
oihers'of those rebels, promising a pardon for all that was past . , , . 
The queen, also (remaining in France), writing to her husband, 
Bcemed to gueve much that, at Uxbridge, they were to treat of reli- 
gion in the fiist place, affirming that if Anything severe against the 
catholics should be concluded, uiul yet a peace should not bo made, 
the king could not hope lieieuttcr for any assistance from the Catho- 
lic princes or from the Irish, who must needs think that, after they 
had done their best, they should at last lie forsaken. She often 
entreats the king that he would never forsake the bishops, the Ca- 
tholics, nor those faithiul friends of his that served him in his wars : 
and the'kutg promiseib her that ha would never forsake his friends 
for a jieace j and continues to persuade her to hasten as much as she 
can the aids from France, saying, that whilst London is distracted 
between the Presby terians and Independents, both may be maned.” 
—Breviary of the Hist, of the Pari, 


enthusiastic in the parliaments cause, while the 
neighbouring castle or manor-house waB just as 
enthusiastic for the king. At times a sortie from 
the castle or manor-house would disturb the 
burghers and yeomen at dead of night, and leave 
them to lament the burning of their houses and 
barn9, the carrying off of their cattle ; and then 
there generally fofiowed a siege of the castle or 
manor-house, which, from want of artillery and 
military skill, would often be prolonged through 
tedious months, and fail at last, and he raised at 
the approach of Prince Rupert and his fiying 
squadrons of horse, or of some other body of the 
king’s army. Many of these episodes were interest- 
ing and romantic in the extreme : in some of them 
the high-born dames of the land, whose husbands 
were away following the banner of their sovereign, 
made good the castle walla against the parlia- 
mentary forces, and commanded from tower and 
barbican like brave soldiers. But we must confine 
ourselves to the greater operations which decided 
this war. “ When the Spring began,” says the 
somewhat partial May, “ the war was renewed on 

both Bides with great heat and courage Sir 

Thomas Fairfax went to Windsor to his new- 
modelled army ; a new army indeed, made up of 
some remainder of the old one, and other new- 
raised forces in the countries ; an army seeming 
no way glorious either in the dignity of its com- 
manders or the antiquity of soldiers. For never 
hardly did any army go forth to war who had less 
of the confidence of their own friends, or were more 
the objects of the contempt of their enemies, and 
yet who did more bravely deceive the expectations 
of them both, and show how far it was possible for 
human conjectures to err. For in their following 
actions and successes they proved such excellent 
soldiers, that it would too much pose antiquity, 
among all the camps of their famed heroes, to find 
a parallel to this army. He that will seriously 
weigh their achievements in the following year, 
against potent and gallant enemies, and consider 
the greatness of the things they accomplished, the 
number of their victories, how many battles were 
won, how many towns and 'garrisons were taken, 
will hardly be able to believe them to have been 
the work of one year, or fit to bewailed one war. 
But whosoever considers this must take heed that 
lie do not attribute too much to them, but give it 
wholly to Almighty God, whose Providence over 
this army, as it did afterwards miraculously ap- 
pear, so it might in some measure be hoped for at 
the first, considering the behaviour and discipline 
of those soldiers. For the usual vices of camps 
were here restrained ; the discipline was strict ; no 
theft, no wantonness, no oaths, nor any profane 
words, could escape, without the severest castiga- 
tion ; by which it was brought to pass that in this 
camp, as in a well-ordered city, passage was safe, 
and commerce free.”* This was the army that 
emulated the heroic and devout forces which had 
followed the great Swede to victory and glory. 

* I3ttrla*y, 
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The king’s forces were muck less religious and 
decent'; the royalist officers, ‘the cavaliers gene- 
rally, the more to distinguish themselves from the 
puritan Roundheads, gave way to blasphemy and 
swearing, drinking and gambling, and to all those 
vices which had distinguished the ungodly armies 
of Wallenstein. The officers prided themselves in 
their profligacy, considering all decency of beha- 
viour the merest hypocrisy, and altogether unfit 
for soldiers ; and their men shewed a great aptitude 
in following the example of their superiors. If 
we are to believe several contemporary authorities, 
the royal camp itself, or the more permanent head- 
quarters of Charles, was not exemplary in point of 
morals. At the opening of the campaign, how- 
ever, the king, to all appearance, had many advan- 
tages over the parliament. His troops, though 
frequently mutinous as well as disorderly and dis- 
solute, were well trained and tried in the field ; his 
fortresses were very numerous; from Oxford, in 
the centre of the kingdom, he controlled the 
greater part of the midland counties ; the West was 
► almost wholly for him; he still retained some 
places in the North ; and he was undisputed master 
of the principality of W ales. But while the forces 
of the parliament were attaining a tenfold vigour 
and efficacy from a unity of purpose, and from 
something like a unity of command, the royalists 
were distracted and weakened by diverging views 
and by jars and jealousies innumerable. In fact 
it at times required all the authority of Charles to 
prevent these factions and sub-factions from turn- 
ing their arms upon one another. Fairfax’s first 
operation was to detach 7000’men to the relief of 
Taunton, where Blake, the heroic defender of 
Lyme, was hard pressed by the royalists. Colonel 
Weldon led the detachment, and at his approach 
the beleagucrers of Taunton fled without fighting. 
On the other side, Prince Rupert, advancing from 
Worcester to join the king at Oxford, defeated 
Colonel Massey, who tried to bar his passage with 
a part of the garrison of Gloucester, drawn out at 
Ledbury. Upon this reverse Jhe committee of 
both kingdoms recommended that Oliver Crom- 
well should be employed pro tempore , in spite of 
the self-denying ordinance, and dispatched with 
part of the cavalry to guard the roads between 
Ledbury and Ctxford. 

Cromwell, who was at head-quarters, as if to 
take leave of his friend Fairfax and the army, 
but who probably was not altogether unprepared, 
marched speedily from Windsor, and with great 
facility vanquished a part of the king’s force at 
I slip-bridge in Oxfordshire, where he completely 
routed the queen’s regiment, as it was called, 
and took their standard, which her majesty 
herself had presented. {Three other regiments 
at the same time fled before Cromwell and his 
Ironsides, leaving many of their officers behind 
them. A portion of the fugitives took shelter 
in Bletchington House. Cromwell besieged 
them, and forced them to surrender. Another 
portion fled to Bampton Bush : Cromwell pre- 


sently encompassed them also, defeated them, 
and took their leaders Vaughan and Littleton 
prisoners. Charles was so enraged against 
Colonel Vindchank, who surrendered Bletclmig- 
ton House, that, in spite of prayers and remon- 
strances, he had him shot for cowardice. I£uir- 
fax then designed to besiege the king in Oxford ; 
but Charles, resolving not to he cooped up in 
a town, marched out with ten thousand men. 
“Now,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “though 
the king lmd understood both by his own intel- 
ligence, and from Goring, that this new Inde- 
pendent army, elated with their own prosperity, 
and tliqjr masters being grown weary of the war 
through the factions among themselves, were 
resolved to end all by some sharp battle with 
the king; yet the king, once out of Oxford, 
declined the counsel which Goring gave him, 
of calling him with his western army from be- 
fore Taunton, and to have joined his horse at 
least to himself. If the state of affairs had been 
duly and fully weighed, a necessity lay on his 
majesty to have kept all his forces close together, 
or to have been in such a nearness for conjunction 
as might have made one day the decider of the 
whole controversy; hut uv still wanted some 
daring resolution , and so chose rather to die of a 
hectic fever , than of an acute one. For Goring 
had at least two thousand five hundred good 
horse, besides a body of dragoons ; and a victory 
over these new men most probably (the old being 
so highly discontented) would have brought an 
honourable peace, if not means for a prosperous 
war. But I fear our chief commanders so little 
loved one another , that they were not fitted for 
conjunction But on moving from Oxford, 
Charles was joined by Prince Rupert, as also by 
the forces under Prince Maurice. At first, Fair- 
fax followed him with all the force he could get 
together; but soon, retracing his steps, he in- 
vested the city of Oxford, while Cromwell, leav- 
ing the army, rode off to the Eastern counties, 
whither it was at first suspected Charles w r as 
directing his march. The king however moved 
to the North West, to relieve Chester, which 
was then besieged by Sir William Brereton.* The 
parliamentarians raised the siege at hip approach, 
and retreated into Lancashire. It was appre- 
hended that ChaTlcs intended to join his army 
with the triumphant forces of Montrose in Scot- 
land ; and the Scottish army in England, which 
was then advancing to the south-east, hastily fell 
hack upon Westmoreland and Cumberland to 
guard the approaches to Carlisle and the western 
borders. But Charles, after his success at Ches- 
ter, turned round to the south-east, marched 
through Staffordshire and Leicestershire, and 
carried the important city of Leicester by assault. 
This movement revived all the apprehensions 
about the associated counties in the East; and 
Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched 
into Northamptonshire, where he arrived on the 
7th of June. His friend Cromwell was then 

2 u 2 
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in the isle of Ely, most actively organizing the 
militia there, and preparing the means of a 
defensive war in case the royalists should pene- 
trate into those eastern coutities which (chiefly 
through the zeal and providence of Cromwell \ 
had hitherto been spared the horrors of war. At 
this critical moment, Fairfax and a general coun- 
cil of war, which he had called, requested the 
House of Commons to dispense again in Crom- 
well’s case with the self-denying ordinance, 
and appoint him lieutenant-general, that second 
post in the army, which in all probability had 
purposely been left vacant from the beginning 
for Master Oliver. The house, which must have 
known by this time that no man so entirely pos- 
sessed the confidence of the cavalry and of a 
great part of the army, sent him down a com- 
mission as lieutenant-general for three months; 
and Cromwell joined Fairfax just in time to bfc 
present at that great battle which was to decide 
the important question “what the liberties and 
laws of England, 'and what the king’s power 
and prerogative, should hereafter be.”* The king, 
whose head-quarters were at Daventry, was 
amusing himself with field sports, and his troops 
were foraging and plundering in all directions, 
when, on the 11th of June, old Sir Marmuduke 
Langdale brought him news of the unexpected 
approach of Fairfax. The royalist outposts were 
concentrated and strengthened ; but, on the 
morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat them up at 
Borough Hill, and spread the alarm into the very 
lodgings of the king. The parliamentarians, 
however, who were then very weak in cavalry, 
did not think fit to venture any further attempt, 
and Fairfax “ propounded ” that the horse of Lin- 
colnshire, Derby, and Nottingham should be drawn 
that way with all convenient speed. And being 
rather apprehensive that the royal horse might 
visit his own quarters, Fairfax mounted his 
charger at midnight, and rode about his horse and 
foot till four in the morning. The unexpected 
march of enemy up so close to him “ being in 
a manner a surprise,” his majesty on the morrow 
(the 13th)' thought fit to decamp, designing to 
march to the relief of Pontefract and Scarborough, 
“to which he had a great inclination, especially 

* Thi»lU Fairfax’s letter of summons to Cromwell. (According 
to Rushworth, it was dated on the 11th of June, the day on which 
Fairfax had his (list skirmish with Sir Mnrmaduke Langdale ) 

•* Sir.— You will Had, by the enclosed vote of the House of Com- 
mons, a liberty given me to appoint you licutenant-gemiral of the 
horse of this army during such time as that house shall be pleased 
to dispo ise with your attendance. You cannot expect but that I 
make use of so good an advantage as I apprehend this to be to 
the public good ; and therefore I desire you to make speedy repair 
to this army, nnd give order that the troops of horse you hud from 
lienee, and" what other horse or dragoons cau be spared from the 
attendance of your foot in their coming up, march hither with con- 
venient speed; aud as for any other forces you have there, I shall 
not ueed to desire you to dispose of them ns you shall find most for 
the public advantage, widen we here apprehend to be that they 
march toward us by the way of Bedford. We are now quartered at 
Wotton, two miles from Noitlmmpton, the enemy still at Daventry. 
Our intelligence is, that they intend to move ou Friday, but which 
way we cannot yet tell. They are, as wo hear, more horse than foot, 
aud make their horse their confidence, Ours shall be in God. 1 
pray you make all possible haute toward 

“ Your afloctiouate friend, 

" To serve you, 

‘ Th. FAiarAX.’’ 


because the same appeared more feasible since the 
removal of the Scottish army.” Charles therefore 
fired his huts, dispatched his carriages towards 
Harborough, and followed after them. On the 
same morning of the 13th, at about six o’clock, 
Fairfax called a council of war, and, in the midst 
of their debates, to the exceeding joy of the whole 
army, Lieutenant-General Cromwell reached head- 
quarters with a choice regiment of 600 horse 
raised by the associated counties of the East. 
Then all deliberation and hesitation was at an end, 
the drums beat, the trumpets sounded to horse, 
and the whole body of parliamentarians were 
drawn up under arms. Cromwell pointed the 
way they were to go, and presently horse and foot 
were in full pursuit of the king. Harrison, then 
a major, was sent forward to reconnoitre, and 
Colonel Ireton turned from the main road in order 
to get upon the flank of the royalists, and attack 
them if he found good opportunity. Fairfax and 
Cromwell, with the main body, kept on the road 
to Harborough, at which town, and at eleven 
o’clock at night, Charles was warned of the close 
pursuit, by I reton’s falling upon his outposts, and 
giving an alarm to the whole army. The king 
left his quarters at that unseasonable hour, and 
called a council of war in Harborough. He put 
the question what was best to be done, seeing that 
the enemy was so near, and evidently bent upon 
buttle. “ It was considered that, should they 
march on to Leicester, if the rear were engaged, 
the whole army might be put in hazard, and 
therefore there was no safety in marching with the 
vau, unless they could bring the rear clear off, which 
they foresaw would be very difficult to do : and 
therefore it was resolved to put it to a battle, taking 
themselves to be more strong in horse than Fair- 
fax ; to be much better furnished with old expe- 
rienced commanders ;* and having no reason not 
to rely upon their infantry ; for, indeed, they were 
generally valiant, stout men. And, further, they 
resolved, since Fairfax had been so forward in 
pressing upon them, they would not remain in 
that place where they were, expecting him, but 
forthwith advance to find hjm out, and otter him 
an engagement.”! 

On Saturday, June the 14th, by three o’clock 
I in the morning, Fairfax put himself in march from 
Gilling to Naseby, intending to bring the royalists 
to action, and to prevent, if possible, their retreat 
upon Leicester, in case they should refuse the 
combat. At five o’clock Fairfax halted close to 
Naseby, and shortly aftet several bodies of his 
majesty’s horse showed themselves on the top of 
a hill in battle array. Presently columns of 
infantry marched into position, and Fairfax being 
convinced that the royalists meant to bide the 

• According to Ludlow, the king despised the " new model,” as it 
w.i# called, because most of the old officers Wore either omitted by 
the parliament or had quitted their commands in the urrny ; and 
these considerations greatly oneouiugcd him to risk the bailie 
Cli nics uud his bienria had not yet learned to appreciate the mill 
tary genius of Cromwell, whom it was the fashion to represent ns an 
unscientific, unmannerly brewer. 

f Hushworth. 
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brunt, drew up and faced them on the brow of a 
gentle hill, placing a forlorn hope of 300 mus- 
keteers about a carbine-shot lower down. Ilis 
right wing, consisting of six regiments of horse, 
was commanded by Cromwell; the left wing, 
composed of five regiments of horse, a division of 
200 horse of the Association, and a party of dra- 
goons, was, at Cromwell’s request, committed to 
the management of the gallant Ireton, who was 
fur that purpose made commissary-general of 
horse ; Fairfax and Skippon took charge of the 
main body ; and the reserves were headed by 
colonels Rainsborough, Hammond, and Pride. 
In the king’s army, Prince Rupert, with his 
brother Prince Maurice, led the right wing, and 
Sir Marnladuke Langdale the lelt, Charles in 
person taking the command of the main body : 
the Earl of Lindsay and Sir Jacob Astley, the 
Lord Baird and Sir George Lisle, headed the 
reserves. The two armies were pretty equal as to 
numbers, there not being the difference of five 
hundred men between them. The field-word of 
* the royalists was u God and Queen Mary!” that 
of the parliament, “ God our strength !” The 
place where the battle was chiefly fought was a 
large fallow field about a mile broad, on the north- 
west side of Nascby, which space of ground was 
at one moment entirely covered by the contending 
forces. The royalists began the battle, “ marching 
up in good order a swift march, with abundance of 
alacrity, gallantry, and resolution.” Fairfax’s 
forlorn hope of 300 musketeers, after they began 
to be hard-pressed upon, fell back, according to 
orders previously given, upon the main body. 
Then Prince Rupert, with his majesty’s right 
wing, charged Ireton and the left wing of the par- 
liamentarians ; and Cromwell, at nearly the same 
moment, with the parliament’s right wing, charged 
Langdale and the king’s left. As in other battles, 
fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, for the 
left wing of the parliament was worsted by the 
furious onslaught of Rupert. Ireton was wounded 
in the thigh with a pike, in the face with a halbert, 
and, his horse being killed under him, he was 
made prisoner, and kept by the royalists during 
the greater part of the oattle. After he was lost 
his men fell intj^disorder, and were beaten back 
to the train ofartillery, which was in danger of 
being taken, the foot and firelock men placed to 
guard the cannon giving way also. Rupert, how- 
ever, with his usual rashness, spurred on too far ; 
the scattered foot rallied in hie rear round their 
guns ; and the broken horse of the left wing 
formed, closed, and rode up to support the centre 
and the right ; and when the prince returned from 
the skirts of Naseby town, and summoned the 
train, offering them quarter, they, being well de- 
fended with firelocks and a rear guard, refused to 
surrender, and kept him at bay until lie perceived 
that the success of the rest of the king’s army was 
not equal to his,— and then he flew back to succour 
his friends ; but, also as usual, he came too late. 
Cromwell’s charge, though gallantly met by Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale, was brilliant and decisive : 
after firing at close charge, and standing to it at 
the sword’s point, the left wing of the royalists 
was broken, and driven beyond all the king’s foot, 
and nearly a quarter of a mile behind the fallow 
field. While this was doing there was a very 
fierce and doubtful encounter between the Two 
main bodies, or the infantry of the two armies. 
With the exception of Fairfax’s own regiment of 
foot, nearly all his fropt division gave way, and 
went off’ in disorder, falling behind the reserves ; 
but the colonels and officers* ^rallied them and 
brought them forward with the reserves, and then 
the king’s foot were driven back, and at last put 
to a disorderly retreat. In this stern conflict the 
popular, unflinching Skippon was dangerously 
wounded by a shot in the side. Fairfax consider- 
ately desired him to quj^ the field, but the old 
soldier replied that he would not stir so long as a 
man would stand ; and, accordingly, he stayed till 
the battle was ended. Cromwell, now returning 
victoriously, kept the king’s horse in check, and 
prevented them from coming to the rescue of their 
loot in the centre ; and Fairfax, leading up the 
masses of his infantry, pressed the whole of 
Charles’s main body, and put them all into dis- 
order except one lertia, which stood like a rock, 
and, though twice desperately charged, would not 
move an inch. A third charge, however, con- 
ducted from several points at once, was more suc- 
cessful, and that last steady body of the king’s 
foot wub broken and thrown into confusion. The 
king had now nothing entire in the field except 
some regiments of horse, but these were gradually 
increased; and Langdale, who had rallied, and 
Charles himself, put them into good order. Prince 
Rupert, also, being now returned “ from liis fatal 
success,” joined with his cavalry ; but the tiain of 
artillery was already lost, the foot broken, and the 
parliamentarians were busied in takiug of prisoners, 
except some bodies of horse, which still faced the 
king, to prevent his advancing to the succour of 
his routed infantry. According to^jClarendon, 
Rupert’s cavalry thought they budgeted their 
parts, and could never he brought to rally again 
in order, or to charge the enemy.* They stood, 
with the rest, spiritless and inactive, till Crohiwell 
and Fairfax were ready to charge them with horse 
and foot, and to ply them with their own artillery. 
Despair made Charles courageous, aud, placing 
himself among them, he cried out, “ One charge 
mure, and we recover the day !” but he could not 
prevail with them to stand the shock of horse, foot, 
and ordnance, and they presently fled in disorder, 

* The royalist historian, here as elsewhere, complains bitterly of 
the want of discipline in the king’s army, and does something like 
justice to Cromwell and Fairfax ; — “That difference was obseived 
all along, in the discipline of the king’s troops, and of those which 
marched under the command of Fairfax aud Cromwell (tor it was 
only under them, and hud ue\er beeu remarkable under Kssev 01 
Waller), that though the king’s troops prevailed in the charge, and 
routed those they charged,- they seldom rallied themselves again in 
order, nor could lie brought tomake a second charge again the same duy, 
which was the reason that they had not un entire victory at Kdgelull ; 
whereas tlic other troops, if they prevailed, or though they were 
beaten and routed, presently rallied again, and stood in good order 
till they receive^ jww orders."— H ist. 
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both fronts and reserves, hotly pursued by Crom- 
well’s horse, who took many prisoners. Claren- 
don says that the victors “ left no manner of 
cruelty unexercised that day, and in the pursuit 
killed above one hundred women, whereof some 
Were the wives of officers of quality but here the 
roytdist drew from the stores of his imagination 
and hatred, for neither in this battle and rout, nor 
in any other in England, were such atrocities com- 
mitted. Clunks left behind him on the field 5000 
prisoners, including an immense number of officers 
of all ranks, besides many of his household ser- 
vants. There were also taken twelve brass pieces 
of ordnance, two mortar pieces, eight thousand 
stand of arms, forty barrels of powder, all the hag 
and baggage, the rich pillage which the royalist 
soldiers had got just before at Leicester * above 
one hundred colours, the king’s baggage, several 
coaches, and his majesty’s private cabinet of 
papers and letters, which last were a means of 
sealing his doom. If the list of the slain be cor- 
rectly given, it should appear that his army did 
uot fight very resolutely, for six hundred is the 
highest number given for the loss of common sol- 
diers, twenty for that of colonels, knights, and 
officers of note. The mass of his infantry threw 
down their arms and cried for quarter. The vic- 
tory was obtained with the loss of very few on the 
side of the parliament — May says scarcely a 
hundred. Five days before the battle of Naseby 
Charles had written to tell hi» wife that, without 

* C bailee h»il 6iU down bnforo Le^esler on the 30th of May, mnj 
carried the place hy assault on the same day. The parliament’* 
|jarri»un surreudcitul themselves pi Honors; the town expmewed 
all the honors of a place taken hy storm; nor did tlio king’# pie- 
senee at all check tin* brutal profligacy of his army. The plunder 
earned oflf, and lost again at Naseby, was very considerable, 
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being over-sanguine, he could affirm that, since 
this rebellion, his affairs were never in so fair and 
hopeful a way ; but this afternoon, as he fled from 
the fatal field, it must have been in almost utter 
hopelessness.* 

With Cromwell’s horse thundering close in his 
rear, be'got into Leicester, hut, not judging it safe 
to remain there, he rode off the same evening to 
Ashby de la Zouch, where he rested and refreshed 
himself for some hours ; and thence passed on to 
Lichfield, and so by Bewdley, in Worcestershire, 
to Hereford, “ with some disjointed imagination” 
of getting together an army in South Wales. At 
Hereford, Prince Rupert, before any decision was 
taken as to what the king should do next, left his 
uncle, and made haste to Bristol, that he might 
put that place into a condition to resist a powerful 
and victorious enemy, which he had reason to 
believe would in a short time appear before it. 
“ Nothing,” observes Clarendon, “ can be here 
more wondered at, than that the king should 
amuse himself about forming a ncW army in 
counties which had been vexed and worn out 
witli the oppressions of his own troops and the 
license of those governors whom he had put over 
them, and not have immediately repaired into the 
West, where he had an army already formed, and 
a people generally well devoted to his service, 
whither all his broken troops and General Gerrard 
might have transported themselves before Fairfax 
could have given them any interruption, who had 
somewhat to do before lie could bend his course 
that way.”t Meunwhile Fairfax marched with 

• Ru^hworth.— May ,«-C1simulun.— Warwick.— Ludlow. 

t liUt. 
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his victorious army to Leicester, which was soon 
surrendered to him, and, leaving a garrison there, 
he moved westward, that he might both pursue the 
king and raise the siege of Taunton. The day 
after the battle the Lord General sent Colonel 
John Fiennes and his regiment up to London with 
the prisoners and colours taken, and with a short 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
wherein Fairfax humbly desired that the* honour 
of this great, never-to-be-forgotten mercy might 
be given to God in an extraordinary day of thanks- 
giving, and hoped that it might be improved 
to the good of God’s church and the kingdom. 
Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the 
arliamcnt, averring that this was none other but the 
and of God, and that to Him alone belonged the 
glory, wherein none are to share with him. “ The 
general,” continued Cromwell, “ served you with 
all faithfulness and honour, and the best com- 
mendation I can give him is, that I dare say he 
attributes all to God, and would rather perish than 
assume to himself ; which is an honest and a 
thriving way; and yet as much for bravery may be 
given to him in this action as to a man. Honest 
men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, 
they are trusty; I beseech you in the name of 
God not to discourage them. I wish this action 
may beget thankfulness and humility in all that 
are concerned in it. He that ventures his life for 
the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for 
the liberty of his conscience, and you for the 
liberty be fights for.”* But these letters were 
far inferior in interest to the epistles taken in the 
king’s cabinet, now publicly read in London at a 
common hall, before a great assembly of citizens 
and many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
where leave was given to as many as pleased or 
knew the king’s hand-writing to peruse and 
examine them all, in order to refute the report of 
those who said that the letters were counterfeit. 
And shortly after, a selection from them was 
printed and published by command of parliament. 
“ From the reading of these letters,** says May, 
“ many discourses of the people arose. For in 
them appeared, his transactions with the Irish 
rebels, and with the queen for assistance from 
France and the Duke of Lorrain, of both which 
circumstances we have already made some men- 
tion. Many good men were sorry that the king’s 
actions agreed no better* with his woftls ; that he 
openly protested before God, with herrid impre- 
cations, that he endeavoured nothing so much as 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, and 

• Kush worth.— 1 This is the commencement of Cromwell’s letter:— 
*' Sir, being commanded by you to (Ins service, I think myself 
hound to acquaint you with the good hand of God towards yon and 
us; we marched yesterday after the king, who went before us 
from Dnventrv to llaverbrow 1 , and quartered about six miles 
fiom him. This day we marched towards him ; he drew out to* 
meet us •> both armies engaged ; we, after three hours* fight, very 
doubtful, at last touted lus army, killed and took about 6000, 
very many officers, hut of what quality we yet know not. We took 
also about 200 carriages,— all he had,— all his guns, being twelve in 
number, whereof two were dembennnon, two demi-cuhcrlns, 1 nnd, 

I think, the rest sneres. We pursued the enemy from three miles 
short of Harborough to nine beyond, even to the.sight of Leicester, 
whither the king fled.'* 


rooting out of popery ; yet in the mean time, under- 
hand, he promised, to the Irish rebels an abroga- 
tion of the laws against them, which was contrary 
to his late expressed promises, in these w’ords, / 
will never abrogate the laws against the papists. 
And again, he said, I abhor to think of bringing 
foreign soldiers into the kingdom ; and yet he 
solicited the Duke of Lorrain, the French, the 
Danes, and the very Irish, for assistance. They 
were vexed, also, that the king was so much ruled 
by the will of his wife as to do everything by her 
prescript, and that peace, war, religion, and parlia- 
ment should be at her disposal. It appeared, 
besides, out of those letters, with what mind the 
king treated with the parliament at Uxbridge, and 
what could be hoped for by that treaty when, 
writing to the queen, he affirms that, if he could 
have had but two more consenting to his vote, he 
would not have given the name of Parliament to 
them at Westminster: at last he agreed to it in 
this sense, — that it was not all one to call them a 
parliament and to acknowledge them so to be, and 
upon that reason (which might have displeased 
his own side) he calls those with him at Oxford a 
mongrel parliament.”* There were other things 
that equally proved Charles’s systematic insincerity, 
time-serving, double-dealing, arrogance, and thirst 
for revenge, and the reading of these letters is 
generally considered to have been as fatal to his 
cause as the field of Naseby where they were 
taken. The royalists themselves were startled by 
his contemptuous ingratitude ; and men who had 
hitherto been neutral, but who inclined to royalty, 
began to lose all respect for his character. 

From this time nothing prospered with the 
king. From Hereford he proceeded to Ragland 
Castle, near the Wye, the seat of the Marquess of 
Worcester, where, strange to say, he passed days 
and weeks in sports and ceremonies, in hunting 
and audience-giving. Fairfax did not follow him 
into South Wales, but marched rapidly into the 
west, where Taunton was relieved merely by the 
rumour of his approach, for Goring raised the 
siege and went his way. ** That constant town 
of Taunton had been reduced to great extremities ; 
it had suffered much and done great things against 
strong enemies, and could nq^at this time in 
possibility have held out long without some re- 
lief.”t Charles had sent to Rupert nearly all the 
new levies to strengthen Bristol, which seemed at 
once threatened by Fairfax and by the Scots under 
Leven, who were again in motion from the north 
and marching upon Worcester. When Rupert 
had done his nest in garrisoning Bristol, he 
crossed the Severn to Chepstow, where he bad an 
interview with his uncle, who at one time had 
proposed returning with him and making Bristol 

* Bwviary of the History of the Parliament of England. 

t May.— This author adds " Three parliament garrisons about 
that time and the foregoing year behaved themselves with such 
courage and constancy as might deceive to be celebrated in a larpei 
history, viz., Lyme, Plymouth, and Taunton, all whioh (having often 
h£eu besieged by Punce Maurice, Generals Greenvlle and Gothl- 
and other commanders'), had not only held out against those strong 
enemies, but much broken their threes," 
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his temporary court and capital. But Charles 
was now irresolute, and, instead of facing the 
danger in the west of England, where his partisans 
were still numerous and powerful, he withdrew to 
Cardiff, where he did nothing but press his ne- 
gotiations with the Irish Catholics, from whom he 
still expected such an army as would enable him 
to subdue the English parliament and people. 
Fairfax in the mean time continued his brilliant 
operations in the west, urged on by the spirit and 
guided by the military genius of Cromwell. 
Having dispersed the irregular force of club-men, 
who at first had put themselves in a warlike at- 
titude in order to preserve their homes and neigh- 
bourhood from both royalists and parliamentarians, 
but who now seemed wholly hostile to the parlia- 
ment,* and having defeated Goring at Langport, 
Fairfax appeared before the very strong and very 
important town of Bridgewater, which surrendered 
on the 23rd of July. These reverses made even 
Prince Rupert advise a peace. Charles replied, 

“ As for the opinion of my business and your 
counsel thereupon, if I had any other quarrel but 
the defence of my religion, crown, and friends, you 
had full reason for your advice ; for I confess that, 
speaking cither as a mere soldier or statesman, I 
must say that there is no probability but of my 
ruin : but, aB to a Christian, I must tell you that 
God will not suffer rebels to prosper or his cause 
to be overthrown ; and whatsoever personal punish- 
ment it shall please him to inflict upon me must 
not make me repine, much less to give over this 
quarrel, which, by the grace of God, I am resolved 
against, whatsoever it cost me, for I know my 
obligations to be, both in conscience and honour, 
neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my suc- 
cessors, nor forsake my friends. Indeed, I cannot 
flatter myself with expectation of good success 
more than this, to end my days with honour and a 
good conscience, which obliges me to continue my 
endeavour, as not despairing that God may in due 
time avenge his own cause. Though I must avow 
to all my friends that he that will stav with me at 
this time must expect and resolve eitfier to die for 
a good cause, or, which is worse, to live as miser- 
able in the maintaining it as the violence of in- 

* The club-meo first heard of in the west of England, where, 
for a time, their efforts were principally directed to the checking of 
the cruelties and licentiousness or Goring and his desperate bands. 
Gradually gentlemen of runk and substance joined the yeomen and 
peasantry, and gave a new direction to the association. The day 
after Fairfax had dispersed them at Ulamlftml he waited upon at 
Dorchester by Mr. Hollis and other professed leaders of the club- 
men, who showed him petitions they had drawn up both to the king 
and the parliament. The subscribers to these petitions ashed for 
new treaty of peace, for a mice till It should be concluded, anil for all 
the garrisons in Dorsetshire' and Wiltshire u> be earrisboed pro 
tempore by them. Fairfax modestly told them that It was evident 
from the royal correspondence taken at Naseby that the king ex- 
pected 10,000 men from France, and 6000 from Ireland, and that, 
under these circumstances, they ought not to expect that the par- 
liament would betray Us trust and surreiider the garrisons of Dor- 
setshire, three of which were sea-ports. The genoral made oilier 
answers of equal weight to the, other demands of the petitioners, 
whom, in the end, he warned to return peaceably to their home# and 
abstain from further assemblies, arrays, and rendezvous, leaving the 
parliament to finish the contest for tne good of the nation. — llush- 
worth.—Clarendon. The original motive of the club-meu was suffi- 
ciently explained in the motto on one of their ensigns or standards ; 

M If ye offer to plunder or take our cuttle, 
lie yon assured we ll give yo u battle," 

VOL. III. 


suiting rebels can make him.” He went cm to 
tell his nephew that, having thus truly and im- 
partially Btated his case and plainly told him his 
positive resolutions, which by the grace of God he 
would not alter, he must earnestly desire him not 
in any way u to hearken after treaties.” u L^w 
as I am,” he continued, “ I will not go less than 

v$iat was offered in my name at Uxbridge 

Therefore, for God’s sake, let us not flatter our- 
selves with these conceits ; and believe me, the 
very imagination that you are desirous of a treaty 
will lose me so much the sooner.” At this mo- 
ment Charles was promising all kinds of things to 
the Irish Catholics ; but, still true to his system of 
keeping his doings secret even from his nearest 
friends and advisers, he laboured to mystify his 
nephew on this point. “ As for the Irish, I assure 
you they shall not cheat me; but it is possible 
they may cozen themselves : for, be assured, what 
I have refused to the English I will not grant to 
the Irish rebels, never trusting to that kind of 
people, of what nature soever, more than I See by 
their actions.”* 

In the truly regal halls of Ragland Castle, and* 
in the stately ceremonies of the court, Charles had 
recovered his spirit and his hopes, which now 
rested not merely on the coming of troops from 
Ireland and troops from the continent, but also on 
the wonderful successes of the Marquess of Mon- 
trose. That daring adventurer, whose new-born 
loyalty was kept in life and heat by a deadly 
hatred of the covenanting Earl of Argyle, and 
perhaps also by some yearning after that noble- 
man’s honours and estates, had penetrated into 
Scotland early in 1644, and had taken Dumfries ; 
but finding that he could not keep his ground, and 
that his friend Antrim was not arriving from' Ire- 
land with his promised levies, he soon fled back 
into England. After the battle of Marston Moor 
Tie recrossed the border in disguise, and hid him- 
self in the Highlands until the appearance of about 
1200 Irish, whom Antrim had sent over. These 
wild, undisciplined, ill-armed Irish weje joined by 
about 2000 Highlanders, as wild and as badly 
armed as themselves ; and it was with this force 
that Montrose took the field to restore Charles to 
his plenitude of power, promising that, if supplied 
with only 500 horse, he would soon be in England 
with 20,000 men. His old enemy Argyle, now 
lieutenant of the kingdom* and Lord Elcho, 
marched against him from different points, and 
each with far superior forces. But Montrose had 
a wonderful quickness of eye, a sort of instinct for 
this loose kind of warfare, and his half- naked 
Highlanders and Irish marched and counter- 
marched with perplexing rapidity. He surprised 
Elcho at Tippermuir, in Perthshire, defeated him 
thoroughly, took his guns and ammunition, and 
shortly after captured the town of Perth, where the 
Highlanders plundered the citizens, notwithstand- 
ing their profession of affection to the royal cause 
— a revolution of opinion in them, it must be 

* Clarendon, Hist. 

2 x 
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allowed, almost as sudden as the capture of their 
town. But the Highlanders got rich too fast for 
Montrose, and the mass of them now deft his 
standard to return with the booty they had made 
to their native mountains and fastnesses, and few 
wefce left with him beyond the wild Irish, who 
could not retreat because the Earl of Argyle had 
burnt the shipping which brought them ove|. 
That covenanting nobleman now approached, and, 
abandoning Perth as untenable, Montrose turned 
northward, in the expectation of being reinforced 
by the whole clan of the Gordons. Two thousand 
seven hundred men had taken post at the bridge 
of Dee to intercept his passage, but the northern 
guerilla crossed at a ford above, fell upon their 
flank, defeated them, and drove them before him 
to Aberdeen, winch unfortunate town was entered 
pell-mell by Highlanders, Irish, and flying Cove- 
nanters, and made the scene of slaughter, pillage, 
and abomination. Four years before, when Aber- 
deen stood for the king, and when Montrose was 
fighting for the covenant, he had committed or 
peimitted equal atrocities. But Argyle still fol- 
lowed, and, after two or three days, the High- 
landers and Irish were obliged to abandon Aber- 
deen as they had abandoned Perth. Montrose 
led them northward to the Spey ; hut he found the 
banks of that river guarded against him by men 
who inclined to the king, but who remembered hit 
ill doings when he was in that quarter for the 
covenant; and, as Argyle still pursued, he buried 
his artillery in a morass, and hurriedly ascended 
the stream by its right bank, till he reached the 
forests of Strathspey and the mountains of Ba- 
denoeh. From those rugged heights he de- 
scended again into Athol, dispatched Macdonnel 
of the Isles to recall the Highlanders, and pene- 
trated into thc-county of Forfar, where he was dis- 
appointed again in his expectation of being joined 
by the Gordons and other clans, and where he had 
a narrow escape from the Farl of Argyle, who 
almost surrounded him at Fyvie Castle. He, 
however, deluded the covenanters with skilful 
stratagems, and once more got back to the moun- 
tains of Badenoch. By this time the few low- 
lander^ and soldiers of fortune that had followed 
him were completely worn out by these incessant 
forced marches and counter* marches ; hnd, taking 
an unceremonious farewell of him, they ran away 
in search of an easier life or service. Argyle and 
his Covenanters, not less fatigued, retired into 
winter quarters. The earl himself withdrew to 
his castle of Inverary, at the Jiead of Loch Fyne, 
“ where he hived himself securely, supposing no 
enemy to he within one hundred miles of him — 
for he could never before be brought to believe 
that an army could get into Argyleshire, though 
on foot, and though in the midst of summer” — 
and now it was the dead of winter, aud the mighty 
barrier of mountains was covered withideep snow. 
But when he suspected nothing less, the trembling 
cowherds came down from the hills, and told Argyle 
the enemy was within two miles of him. And 


| this was no false alarm, for Montrose, reinforced 
by clans of highlanders, had braved the winter 
snows and the mountain storms, and, crossing moor 
and morass, burning and destroying as he went, 
had got to the shores of Loch Fyne, and almost 
under the shadow of the hill on which the old 
castle of Inverary stood. As the Earl of Argyle 
lmd put a price upon the marquess’s head, and as 
Montrose was a man not likely to forget such a 
compliment, he for a moment, though no coward, 
as the royalists have absurdly represented him, 
trembled for his own head, and he only saved him- 
self by leaping into a fishing-boat and pushing 
across the loch. Then Montrose, dividing his 
army into three irregular columns, ranged over the 
whole country of Argyle, and laid it utterly waste. 
No mercy was shown to the clansmen of the fugi- 
tive earl — slight mercy to any of the clans that 
had friendship or alliance with him. “ As many 
as they found in arms, or going to the rendezvous 
to join the earl, they slew, and they spared no man 
fit for war, and so destroyed, or drove out of the 
country, or into holes unknown, all the service, 
and fired the villages and cottages, and drove 
away and destroyed all their cattle ; and these 
things lasted from the 13th of December, 1044, to 
the end of January following.” Then, departing 
out of Argyleshire, Montrose led Ins Irish and 
his Highlanders through Lorn, Glencoe, and Abcr, 
to Loch Ness, in order to encounter the Earl of 
Seaforth, a nobleman very powerful in those parts, 
who had collected the garrison of Innerness, with 
the strength of Murray, Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness, and the great clan of the F rasers ; hut, 
learning that Argyle had gathered forces out of the 
lowlands, and joined to them such highlanders as 
yet adhered to him, and had reached Itmerloch, an 
old castle upon the bank of Lochaber, he thought 
fit to fight him first, and so, passing by a private, 
unusual way, straight over the Lochaber hills, he 
again came upon him unawares. It was night, 
but Argyle had time to arrange his forces, and all 
that night both Bides stood to their arms, making 
frequent sallies and skirmishes by moonlight. On 
the morrow, being Candlemas-day, the 2nd of Fe- 
bruary, 1645, the battle ’ fairly began, and the 
prime of the Campbells charg^l very bravely; 
but when it came to dint of sword they could not 
stand, but retreated in disorder, and the Mon- 
trosians pursued them with great slaughter for 
several miles ; “ so that it was reckoned there 
were near 1500 of them slain; amongst whom 
were many gentlemen of the Campbells, chief per- 
sons of that clan, and of good account in their 
country, who, making as much resistance as they 
were able, received death answerable to their 
namfes , in campo belli”* Rushworth says, that 
“ it ivas said that the Earl of Argyle was before 
withdrawn and according to several authorities, 
he looked on from a boat on the neighbouring loch ; 
but this story is scarcely credible, and it is certain 
that his clan made a gallant resistance before they 

Ruth worth. 
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fled. After his victory, Montrose was joined by 
the Gordons and by other clans of less note. On 
the 3rd of April, about midnight, he set out from 
Dunkeld, then his head-quarters, and marched 
with such expedition, that he was at Dundee by 
ten o’clock the next morning, summoning that ill- 
fortified town. The townspeople, knowing that a 
considerable force was near at hand to relieve 
them, made the best defence they could, but Mon- 
trose burst into the place. His wild troops, how- 
veer, had scarcely begun to plunder, when he was 
warned that the Covenanters were at hand ; and 
thereupon he ordered an instant retreat, which 
was not submitted to without difficulty, “ the men 
being unwilling to part from that booty, and espe- 
cially the strong drink they there met with.” In 
fact, the enemy were almost within musket- shot 
when lie got Ins marauders into marching order ; 
hut though vigorously pursued, lie got them off, 
and again made his escape to the mountains. 
For threescore miles together he had been either 
in fight or upon a forced march without provisions 
*or any refreshment, and between this pursuit and 
the storming of Dundee lie had lost a considerable 
number of his small army. It was difficult to 
know where to expect this erratic comet, whose 
baneful light was the morning star of hope to 
Charles and the royalists. Ilis next appearance 
was at Aldern, a village near Nairne, where there 
was a kind of drawn game ; and a bloody game it 
was, for 2000 men, highlanders and Irish — we 
can hardly call them royalists — and covenanters 
and parliamentarians, were left dead upon the 
spot. This was on the 4th of May, a little more 
than a month before the battle of Naseby. Mon- 
trose claimed the victory, and it was reported as 
an important one to Charles, whose spirits were 
greatly revived thereby. The general assembly of 
the kirk of Scotland drew up a humble remon- 
strance to the king ; but though this document 
w r as not presented until more than a month after 
the battle of Naseby, it produced no effect on the 
royal mind, nor moved Charles a hair’s breadth 
from his wild hopes of still recovering everything 
by means of the broad sword of Montrose. The 
general assembly, aftef protesting their loyalty and 
praying to Goc^that he and his posterity might 
long and prosperously reign over his ancient and 
native kingdom, and over his other dominions, 
told Charles that the patience of the Scots was like 
a cart pressed down with sheaves and ready to 
break. u Our country,” said they, “ is now in- 
fested, the blood of divers of our brethren spilt, 
and other acts of most barbarous and horrid cruelty 
exercised by the cursed crew of the Irish rebels 
and their accomplices, under the conduct of such 
as have commission and warrant from your ma- 
jesty.” The pen of the clergy of Scotland had 
lost none of its old power and sharpness ; indeed, 
their style had manifestly improved in freedom 
and boldness with the depressed fortunes of the 
party at whom they discharged their eloquence. 
They thus told Charles what they considered 


to he his most crying offences : — “ We make 
bold to warn your majesty, that the guilt which 
cleavethi fast to your throne is such, ns (whatso- 
ever flattering preachers or unfaithful counsellors 
may say to the contrary) if not timely repented, 
cannot but involve yourself and your posterity 
under the wrath of the everlasting God ; for ytiur 
being guilty of the shedding of the blood of many 
thousands of your majesty’s best subjects ; for 
your permitting the mass and other idolatry both 
in your own family and in your dominions; for 
your authorising by the Book of Sports the pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s day ; for your not punish- 
ing of public scandals, and much profaneness in 
and about your court; for shutting of your cars 
from the humble and just desires of your faithful 
subjects ; for your complying too much with the 
popish party np*uj v ways, and namely by con- 
cluding the cessation of arms in Ireland, and 
your embracing the counsels of those who have not 
set God nor your good before their eyes ; for your 
resisting and opposing this cause, which so much 
concerneth the glory of God, your own honour and 
happiness, and the peace and safety of your king- 
doms; and for what other causes your majesty 
is conscious, and may best judge and search your 
own conscience; nor would* we have mentioned 
any particulars, if they had not been publicly 
Icnown. For all which it is high time for your 
majesty to fall down at the footstool of the king of 
glory, to acknowledge your offences, to repent 
timely, to make your peace with God through 
Jesus Christ (whose blood is able to wash away 
your great sins), and to be no longer unwilling that 
the soil of God reign over you and your kingdoms 
in his pure ordinance of church government and 
worship.” 

The king had scarcely received this letter, when 
Montrose gained another victory. The Cove- 
nanters had been pursuing him with far superior 
numbers under Baillie and Urry, who committed 
the folly of dividing their forces and following him 
into the mountains. On repassing the Don, they 
were encountered on the 2nd of July at Alford, 
Montrose having doubled upon them, and con- 
cealed his reserve behind an eminence. The re- 
sult, was, that the Highlanders and tlfe* Irish 
charged with their usual fury, broke the Cove- 
nanters, and drove them before them. 

The southern march of the Scottish army in 
England under Lcvcn was not so rapid as had 
been expected. Historians have accused them of 
lukewarmness and disaffection to the English 
Commons, overlooking the important fact that, 
from the brilliant successes of Montrose, this Scot- 
tish army must have felt that their presence might 
be required for the defence of their own country. 
Leven, however, after reducing and garrisoning 
the important city of Carlisle, detached part of his 
forces im Lancashire, to assist Sir William Brere- 
ton ; w but the gross of his army hovered to and 
fro, sometimes advancing southward, and some- 
times retreating, as being, *tis likely, apprehensive 
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of the king’s breaking northwards to join with 
Montrose.” But, in the end of June, the Scots 
advanced to Nottingham ; by the 2nd of July, the 
day on which Montrose gained the battle of Alford, 
they were at Melton Mowbray, whence they 
pushed forward by Tam worth and Birmingham 
intc Worcestershire and Herefordshire, effectually 
preventing the royalists from making any new 
levies in those parts. On the 22nd of July they 
took by storm Canon-Froom, a garrison of the 
king’s, about midway between the cities of Wor- 
cester and Hereford. At this crisis Charles, by 
means of Sir William Fleming, a Scottish gentle- 
man that adhered to him, tampered with the Earl 
of Leven (old Leslie), and with the Earl of Calen- 
dar, who was Fleming’s uncle. Leven told Fleming 
to follow the straight and public way, applying 
himself to the parliaments and committees of both 
kingdoms, and not making his secret address to 
him ; and the Earl of Calendar, after rating his 
nephew for his disaffection to the good cause, and 
for his want of judgment and discretion, referred 
him in the same manner to the parliaments of 
both kingdoms or their committees. Leven com- 
municated the. correspondence to the House of 
Commons, who voted him a letter of thanks and a 
jewel worth 500/. On the 30th of July the Scots 
sat down before the strong or well-defended walls 
of Hereford. This pressed close upon the king, 
who was collecting recruits in the counties of 
Monmouth and Glamorgan. Charles was thus 
driven into action, and he moved from Cardiff with 
3000 horse in good condition, and with some hun- 
dreds of newly levied infantry that were worth 
little or nothing. Nearly all his officers were in- 
volved in fierce quarrels with one another, dis- 
puting for posts and pre-eminences when their 
very existence as an army was compromised. At 
first the king fancied he could raise the siege of 
Hereford, and he showed his well-appointed 
columns of horse in the neighbourhood, but he 
was presently obliged to renounce this project as 
hopeless, and to dismiss all his foot. He then 
resolved with his cavalry alone to open bis way 
to the Scottish borders, where it is quite certain 
he bad concerted a meeting and junction- with 
Montrctee. The brave Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
devised and guided the march, and the cavalry 
swept across the country from the Wye to the Trent, 
and from the Trent to the Don, without opposition, 
and with flattering success in the way of picking 
up partisans and reinforcements, the latter consist- 
ing chiefly of garrisons that had surrendered to 
the parliament, und been dismissed. But by the 
order of the Earl of Leven, Sir David Leslie, with 
nearly the entire cavalry of the Scottish army in 
England, was now in full purs*Ht» and Poyntz and 
Rossiter, who commanded the English forces in 
the north, were advancing in another direction. 
Charles, who had got as far as Doncaster,. halted, 
wavered, and then turned back, giving u|> his bold 
plan of getting to Scotland, and only hoping to be 
able to regain his strong quarters in the south at 


Oxford. As Sir David Leslie had a double object 
— that is, to prevent the king’s reaching Scotland, 
and to check the successes of Montrose there, — 
and as the latter was now the more important ope- 
ration, he did not turn to pursue Charles, but rode 
forward towards the borders. Thus unmolested in 
his rear, the king fell back upon Newark. There 
he conceived that, by rapid marches, he might 
take the associated counties in the east, the coun- 
try of Oliver Cromwell, which had done so much 
against him, by surprise, and scatter their unaided 
foot levies. Proceeding by Stamford, he rushed 
into Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, ravaging the 
whole open country, and taking the town of Hunt- 
ingdon by assault on the 24th of August. He 
gave Cambridge several alarms, hut then drew off 
and went to Woburn, his flying squadrons of horse 
spreading in different detachments through Bed- 
fordshire and part of Hertfordshire, and some of 
them approaching the town of St. Albans. From 
Woburn he went to Dunstable, and then crossing 
Buckinghamshire, 'he got to Oxford on the 28th of 
August, where the day before the melancholic 
Lord Keeper Littleton had departed this life. 
“ In this sudden and unexpected march, his ma- 
jesty’s horse got great booty out of those countries 
adhering to the parliament, through which they 
had passed, especially at Huntingdon.” But at 
Oxford, or a short time before he got there, Charles 
was greeted with intelligence from Scotland, far 
more valuable to him than the plunder of his 
burghers and peasants of England. Montrose, 
after threatening Perth, where the Scottish parlia- 
ment was sitting, resolved to penetrate farther 
into the south than he had hitherto ventured, and, 
crossing the Forth a little above Stirling, he di- 
rected his march across the narrow isthmus which 
separates the Frith of Forth from the Frith of 
Clyde, and which equally opened to him the roads 
to Edinburgh and to Glasgow. Baillie and the 
Covenanters came up with him on the 19th of 
August at Kilsyth, a village adjacent to the Roman 
wall, and not far from Stirling, but they were de- 
feated and slaughtered in heaps, no quarter being 
given. It is said that from 5000 to 6000 men, 
including nearly the entire rihmber of Baillie’B in- 
fantry, were killed on the field orimtehered in the 
pursuit, and the Covenanters lost all their artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. The Earl of Argyle and the 
chief nobles of that party fled by sea to England, 
the city of Glasgow opened its gates to the blood- 
red conqueror, and the magistrates of Edinburgh 
immediately liberated all their royalist prisoners or 
friends of Montrose, and sent delegates with them, 
beseeching his favour or mercy to the city, and 
promising all obedience to the king — “ upon 
which, and because the plague was then very rife 
in Edinburgh, he forbore marching thither with 
his army.” The liberated prisoners and no incon- 
siderable number of the nobility joined Montrose, 
and accepted commissions in the name of Charles 
to raise and command Scottish troops ; and if 
Charles had persevered and succeeded in his 
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march northward,— if he had joined Montrose, as 
he possibly might have done immediately after the 
victory of Kilsyth, — his chance, at least in Scot- 
land, would have been wonderfully improved. 
But still it was but a chance, and all that could 
have happened even in that case would have been 
the prolonging of the war for one or two campaigns 
more ; for whatever was the backsliding of some 
of the nobles, or the timidity of some of the great 
towns, the spirit of the Scots was unbroken, the 
Covenanters were as resolute as ever to maintain 
their solemn bond, and the lowlanders, almost to a 
man, were infuriated at the atrocities committed 
by the wild hordes from the highlands and from 
Ireland. And then in England all opposition was 
falling prostrate before the energies of Cromwell 
and Fairfax, and, if needful, a victorious and most 
highly disciplined army of 20,000 enthusiastic 
Englishmen would have crossed the borders withm 
a month. But Charles, as we have seen, scoured 
back to Oxford, and David Leslie alone, as we 
shall see, was sufficient to crush Montrose, and 
gender nugatory all his brilliant victories and the 
still more brilliant prospects they had opened to 
the king and to the queen, who, in her enthusiasm, 
looked upon the brave and adroit adventurer as a 
demi-god or a saviour. In fact, immediately after 
his great victory, Montrose was brought to a pause, 
for most of the highland tribes that followed him 
returned to their mountains to secure their plunder, 
while some of their chiefs were wholly alienated 
from the cause by jealousies and dissensions ; and 
though lie had overrun the country in a desultory 
war, the success of which was mainly owing to its 
suddenness and rapidity, he had acquired no forti- 
fied place, nor established any durable foundation 
in the lowlands, where his authority never ex- 
tended beyond the ground he actually occupied 
with his troops. He hanged a few incendiaries at 
Glasgow ; and then, as king’s lieutenant or vice- 
roy, summoned a new parliament to meet at that 
city in the month of October, and rashly advanced 
southward, expecting to meet at least a rein- 
forcement of cavalry from England. In the mean 
time, David Leslie, with his horse, had got to 
Gladsmuir, in East Ldthian, his design originally 
being to throw hjmself between Montrose and the 
Forth ; and the Earl of Leven, abandoning the 
siege of Hereford was falling back towards the 
borders with the main body of the Scottish army. 
The king left Oxford on the 31st of August, and 
went to Hereford, which city he entered in triumph, 
lie then proposed to cross the Severn to the assist- 
ance of Prince Rupert, who was besieged in 
Bristol by Fairfax; but he loitered and lost time— 
went again to the splendid castle of Ragland, and 
there received news that his nephew had surren- 
dered Bristol on the 1 1th of September. Charles, 
in the anguish of his heart and the bitterness of 
his disappointment — for Rupert had assured him 
that he could keep Bristol for four months, and 
he had hardly kept it four days — heaped reproaches 
upon his nephew, and even suspected him of 


treachery, being instigated, it is said, by the Lord 
Digby, the deadly enemy of Rupert. He sent the 
prince an order to resign all his commissions and 
quit the country, and he ordered his arrest in case 
Rupert should be troublesome. Still believing 
Montrose to be master of all Scotland, Charles 
once more resolved to march into the north. Start- 
ing from Hereford, he traversed the mountains of 
Wales, hoping to avoid, by this course, any inter- 
ruption from the enemy, and to relieve Chester, 
the only port by which he could now maintain his 
communications with Ireland.* He reached the 
neighbourhood of Chester without any reverse, 
but the parliamentarians had taken the suburbs of 
that city ; Poyntz, with another division, was ad- 
vancing by a different toad, and on the 23rd of 
September the royalists, on Rowton Heath, found 
themselves between two fires, being charged on 
one side by t^e troops that had taken the suburbs, 
and on the other by Poyntz. The result, after 
several remarkable vicissitudes, was, the complete 
defeat of Charles, who had 600 troopers slain, and 
lost more than a thousand prisoners. With less 
than half his horse (he had no foot with him) he 
retreated to Denbigh, where intelligence reached 
him that the game was np with Montrose. 

David Leslie, when on the east coast of Scot- 
land, was informed that Montrose was advancing 
to the south-west, his movements apparently being 
in concert with those of Charles, who was ad- 
vancing, on his part., by the western side of Eng- 
land ; and the Covenanter thereupon, with all the 
Scottish horse, quitted the shores of the Forth and 
marched westward in the direction of the Solway 
Frith. He came up with the royalists in Selkirk 
forest, and this time Montrose, .who had so often 
surprised his adversaries, was himself taken by 
surprise and thoroughly beaten near the village of 
Philiphaugh. The light-heeled partisan escaped 
and got back to the Highlands, but his army was 
utterly annihilated, and many of his friends who 
had not fallen in battle were executed by the 
Covenanters, who retaliated the dreadful barba- 
rities which had been committed. 

The person now in greatest credit and favour 
with the unfortunate king was the whimsical, 
wrong-headed Lord Digby, who had contrived to 
quarrel with nearly every other man about the 
court or camp. Immediately after the affair at 
Chester, and before it was known that the Cove- 
nanters had gained the great victory of Philip- 
haugh, “ the Lord Digby, finding in how ill a 
posture the king’s affairs were, and how ungrate- 
ful he himself was unto the soldiery, entered upon 
a romantic design with a small body of horse to 
march into Scotland to the assistance of the Earl 
of Montrose, that most brave loyal Scot, who to 
admiration did defeat so, many of the Scots rebels 
and clear so much of the country, that, like 
Elijah’* discovery of the true church, where the 
prophet thought that there were scarce any true 

* According to Rushwortli, lie every minute expected the landing 
at Chester of forcee from Ireland. 
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worshippers but himself, there were found *7000 
knees or loyal faithful in Scotland who had never 
bowed unto Baal, which I set down for the honour 
of that nation ; and had his majesty’s affairs been 
prosperous in England, such a sunshine would 
hu^e discovered a great many more such worthy 
persons, who for a time lay as so many undiscern- 
ible atoms in that northern air. But the Lord 
Digby’s design (though he did, perchance, as 
much as any man could have done) evaporated ; 
for he is beaten at his entrance into Yorkshire, 
and, before he got to Carlisle, defeated, and so 
forced to ship himself for Ireland instead of Scot- 
land.”* Digby, who had always been unfor- 
tunate in letter-writing, lost his portfolio, which 
was taken by the enemy, and, being published by 
the parliament, administered afterwards much 
occasion of discourse.! The principal papers 
were letters from Goff, a secret agedl in Holland, 
to the Lord Jermyn, who was living in the very 
closest intimacy with Charles’s wife at Paris, and 
which letters related to a project for a match 
between the Prince of Wales and the daughter of 
the Prince of Orange, who was thereby to engage 
the United Provinces to espouse the king’s interests, 
— letters from Ireland concerning secret negotia- 
tions between the queen and Fitzwilliams, an 
Irishman who “ propounded ” to bring over 
10,000 men, — letters from the Lord Jermyn at 
Paris to the Lord Digby himself, touching a treaty 
for bringing over the Duke of Lorrain with an 
army to the king's assistance, touching aids to be 
obtained from the king of Denmark, the Prince of 
Courland, and the pope. Among these letters was 
one dated June the 9th, 1645, which mentioned 
that his lordship’s relative, Sir Kenclm Digby, 
had arrived at Rome and had had audience of the 
pope, who had given him the best reception and 
the fairest promises in general that could be 
wished ; and it was stated in this epistle that if 
Sir Kenclm could he relied upon, there were good 
hopes of getting money there. There was also a 
remarkable letter written by Lord Digby himself 
to my Lord Jermyn, and dated the 27th day of 
August, only a few days before the seizure was 
made. Digby told his friend that he thought, of 
all their plans, those of getting troops from Den- 

* Sir Philip Warwick. This vory decided royalist, who, on the 
whole, entertained a great admimtiori of Di^by, thus concludes his 
account of that eccentric nobleman’s life and adventuies “ After- 
wards he followed his present majesty (Charles 11.) beyond sea, 
where, both amonjitlie Fieneh and Spanish ministers, he got spjreddy 
gi eat eiedit ; but, being super refined, held it not long, lie affected 
astiology, which 1 take to be fatal to most that do so, for it tmioofteti 
draws them off from duty by supposing their destiny inevitable, and 
bungs them into the condition of necessary animals, who were 
cieated to be voluntary agents. Hut his skill in this art failed him 
likewise, fm it made him despond of his present majesty's Teturn at n 
time when he was near his restitution ; and so, changing his religion 
in compliance with Don John of Austria, ho incapacitated himself 
for tlmt public employment of office of Secretary ot state, which for- 
merly he had held, and certainly would have had again. lie held to 
the old distinction betwixt the church of Rome and the court of 
Rome, entitling himself to the first. But though he had formerly 
written very learnedly and solidly in maintenance of oui‘ religion to 
his kinsman, Sir Keuelm Digby, yet, after his change* he neier 
answered his own polemicks. And I heard fh»m those that wore 
often with him in hu last sickness that it was not perceived that he 
had either priest of that creed or of ours to administer to him; yet he 
was observed to be very devout and frequent in prayer.”, 

T Clarendon, 


mark and money from Rome were the most pro- 
bable, — that the business in Ireland was very 
backward Rnd sadly involved, the Irish Catholics 
demanding too much from his majesty, such as 
the granting unto them the Protestant churches in 
such parishes where the number of the Catholics 
was greater, that is, irt* effect, all through Ireland. 
“And whereas,” continues Digby to Henrietta 
Maria’s lover, “ you write that perhaps my Lord 
of Ormond is not the fit person to conclude that 
business, but that the management of it should be 
remitted to the queen, I am much afraid that the 
expectation of that in the Irish hath much retarded 
the hoped-for issue of the treaty. But (God he 
thanked) we received men ; now the certain news 
is, that the peace there is concluded, and that an 
express from my Lojrd of Ormond is upon his way 
from Chester with all the particulars. The utmost 
extent of my Lord of Ormond’s power to grant 
was the suspension of Poining’s Act as to the 
passing of suclr billB as should be first agreed on ; 
the repeal of the penal laws, and the allowing the 
Papists some chapels in private places for the 
exercise of their religion ; but you may not take 
notice that he had so large a power, for happily he 
may have obtained a peace upon a better bargain. 
Thus much for that business.” Digby proceeded 
to tell Lord Jermyn that his majesty approved of 
the course proposed by him for obtaining aids 
from Denmark ; “ but above all things,” saul lie, 
“ let the matter of money be laboured in, for with- 
out some competent stock of that against the next 
spring, it will be inniossible for us ever to have a 
resource again.” He (Lord Digby) thought that 
the king might be safe at Oxford till the setting in 
of winter, and then the season would prevent that 
place from being in danger by siege, lie could 
tell bis dearest friend, by way of prediction, that, 
desperate as the cause seemed, having got thus 
far in the year, they would be safe till the next, 
and thou probably by help from Denmark and 
Ireland, and monies from France and other quar- 
ters, they might have a fiesh and hopeful cam- 
paign in the spring. These hopes, he said, the 
state of affairs would bear, if the humours of the 
loyalists would only bear ‘the patience. “ But, 
alas! my lord,” continued Digh^, “we must not 
expect it, there is such a universal weariness of 
the war, despair of a possibility for the king to 
recover, and so much of private interests grown 
from these upon every body, that I protest to God 
I do not know four persons living, besides myself 
and you, that have not already given clear demon- 
strations that they will purchase their own and (as 
they flatter themselves) the kingdom’s quiet at any 
price to the king, to the church, to the faithfullest 
of his party. And, to deal freely with you, I do 
not think it will be in the king’s power to hinder 
himself from being forced to accept such conditions 
as the rebels will give him; and that the next 
news you will hear after we have been one month 
at Oxford will be, that I and those few others who 
may be thought by our counsels to fortify the king 
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in firmness to his principles shall he forced or 
torn from him, and you will find the prime in- 
struments to impose the necessity upon the king 
of submitting to what they and most of the king’s 
party at Oxford shall think fit.”* 

Clarendon says that by one blow those 1500 
horse which marched northward in search of 
Montrose were brought to nothing, and the, general- 
ship of the Lord Digby (of which the liistoriau did 
not think highly) was brought to an end. In 
fact, that catastrophe put an end to all cam- 
paigning or fighting in the open field, though theie 
still remained much to do in the way of siege and 
blockade. For several days Charles, after the 
affair at Chester, lay at Denbigh uncertain what to 
do, and distracted by the conflicting projects and 
opinions of his officers, now fearfully reduced in 
number. At one moment he thought of wintering 
in the Isle of Anglesey, an opportune place for 
receiving succours from Ireland, and deemed very 
defensible : but lie gave up this project for a march 
upon Worcester; anil this march he abandoned at 
Jhe instigation of Digby, whom at one time he 
thought of accompanying to the Scottish border, 
for a movement upon the Trent, and with that 
object he brushed across the country and got to 
Newark. f Soon after his arrival at that town, 
lb nice Rupert, despising his orders, came to 
Belvoir Castle, ten miles short of Newark. The 
king, greatly irritated, commanded lnm to stay 
where lie was. Rupert proceeded instantly to 
Newark, and Sir Richard Willis, the royalist 
governor of that place, and Gerrard, one of the 
king’s principal officers, heedless of the king’s 
commands or wishes, went out with an escort of a 
hundred horse to meet the prince and do him 
honour. Without being announced, and followed 
by a numerous retinue all in arms, Rupert pre- 
sented himself before his uncle, telling him that he 
was come to give an account of his surrender of 
Bristol, and to clear himself from unjust imputa- 
tions. Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely 
answered a syllable. It was supper-time: the 
rest withdrew ; but Rupert and his brother Prjncc 
Maurice remained. During the meal Charles 
discoursed with Maurice, hut said not a word to 
Rupert, As soon as the supper was over, the 
king shut himself up in his chamber ; and Rupert 
went to lodge with his friend Willis, the governor 
of Newark. “ But the king,” says Clarendon, 

“ how displeased soever, thought it necessary to 
hear what Prince Rupert would say, that he 
might with t the more case provide for his own 
escape from thence, which it was high time to 
make.” (For Newark was no longer a safe 
hiding-place, the active Poyntz having marched 
to the hanks of the Trent, and the disaffection of 
the neighbourhood and the insubordination of the 
royalist troops being such as to threaten Charles t 
with capture or surrender.) Accordingly, on the 

• lUuhwortli. 

t •' And how the king;, like a hunted partridge, flits IVotn one garri- 
son to another untU he cornea to Newark .”— Sir Philip Warwick, 


morrow, he allowed Rupert, who pleaded how im- 
possible it was to defend the fort of Bristol after 
the line was entered, to make his defence before a 
species of court-martial; and, after a day or two’s 
debate, lie caused a short declaration to be drawn up, 
“ by which the prince was absolved and cleared 
from any disloyalty or treason in the rendering of 
Bristol, but not of indiscretion No solicitation 
could draw more than this from the king, who 
evidently from this moment both disliked and dis- 
trusted his nephew. “ And so,” says Clarendon, 
u that matter was settled ; upon which the king 
expected the prince should have departed, as 
himself resolved to prosecute the means for his 
own escape xuithoul communicating it to him.” 
But Rupert remained at Newark to he the occasion 
of fresh disturbances and heart-burnings. A few 
days after, Charles, who had resolved to begin his 
march on tli^ Sunday night, (which he imparted 
to none hut two or three of the nearest trust,) and 
who wanted to carry the governor, Sir Richard 
Willis, away with him, for he had quarrelled with 
all the royalists in the neighbourhood, privately 
called that officer into liis bed-chamber, and told 
him of his own design to he gone that very night, 
adding, that he waB resolved to make him (Willis) 
captain of his horse-guards in the place of the 
F/arl of Lichfield, who had been lutely killed 
before Chester, and that lie would leave the Lord 
Bellasis to be governor of Newark, as one that, from 
his alliances in the adjacent counties and his good 
estate there, would he more acceptable to the gentry. 
Perhaps Willis had learned to doubt the royal 
word — for the post of captain of the horse-guards 
was a much higher one than that of governor of 
Newark, aud Charles, upon his excusing himself 
on the grounds of the narrowness of his fortune, 
which could not maintain him m that high em- 
ployment, had promised to take care and provide 
for his support. At all events, when his majesty 
went out of his chamber, and presently to church, 
the governor w r ent to complain to his friends, and 
when the king sat down to dinner, Willis returned 
to him accompanied by Prince Rupert, Prince 
Maurice, Gerrard, and about twenty officers of the 
garrison. Willis, apparently with little ceremony, 
told him that wlmt his majesty had said to him in 
private that morning was now the public talk ot 
the town, and very much to his dishonour : Prince 
Rupert rejoined, that Sir Richard Willis was to he 
removed from his government, for no fault that he 
had committed, hut for being his friend; and 
Gerrard added, that this was a plot of the Lord 
Digby, who was a traitor, and he would prove him 
to he so. Charles rose in some disorder from the 
dinner-table, and would have gone into his bed- 
chamber, calling the governor to follow him, but 
Willis answered aloud, that he had received a pub- 
I lie injury, and therefore expected a public satis- 
I faction. Then Charles flew into a paroxysm* of 
rage, and commanded them all to depart from his 
presence, and to come no more into it. The whole 
party went accordingly and sounded to horse, in- 
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tending presently to be gone. Even in this manner 
did his own officers, bis own nephews, beard the 
fallen king, and brawl in his presence, which he 
had been taught to consider as second only to the 
divine presence. Clarendon serf|hs to think that, 
all the gentlemen in the town being so very loyal 
an cF full of duty, Charles might have hanged or 
shot all these mutineers together ; but the assump- 
tion is doubtful. The Lord Bellasis, however, 
took the command of Newark as governor, and 
placed guards “ where he thought it reason or 
needfdl.” In the afternoon a paper was carried 
to the king, signed by his two nephews and* about 
four-and-twenty officers, who desired that Sir 
Richard Willis might receive a trial by a court of 
war ; and \f that court f6und him faulty, then he 
might be dismissed. And they told Charles, that 
if this were not granted, they desired passes for 
themselves and for as many horse as desired to go 
with them'; and, in the end, they hoped that his 
majesty would not look upoif this action of theirs 
as a mutiny. To this last clause the king replied 
first, saying that he woitfd not now christen it ; 
but that it certainly looked very like mutiny. He 
told them that, for the court-martial, he would not 
,$mke that a judge of his actions ; but for the 
passes, they , Bhould be immediately prepared fur 
as many as desired to have them. A night was 
allowed to elapse,- but the king relented not, noi;did 
Rupert, who ought, indeed, to have remembered 
that his uncle’s condition “ was properer to have 
begot compassion in an enemy, than to have raised 
neglect in so near a kinsmarf and dependent.”* 
On the following morping the passes were sent, 
and Rupert, with Sir Richard Willis and about 
200 horse, turned their backs upon Newark, anil 
rode to Bel voir Castle, whence they shortly after 
sent one of their company to demand from the 
parliament “ leave and passports to go beyond 
the seas.” The Commons readily sent them the 
passes, but the princes did not yet quit England, 
where Rupert had shed torrents of blood. They 
were subsequently reconciled to their uncle, and 
shut up with him m Oxford. 

These broils, according to Clarendon, had well- 
nigh broken the design the king had for his 
present escape from Newark which was not 
possible to be executed for some time, Poyntz 
and Rossiter drawing every day nearer, and 
believing they had so encompassed him that it 
would not be possible Tor him to get out of 
their hands. The historian adds, that “ nothing 
but Providence could conduct him out of that 
labyrinth.” He had now fixed his resolution for 
Oxford, and sent a trusty messenger thither 
with directions that the horse of that garrison 
should be ready, upon a day appointed, between 
Banbury and Daventry. Then, upon Monday, 
the 3rd of November, early in the morning, he 
sent a gentleman to Belvoir Castle, to learn the 
true state ’of the rebels’ quarters,' and to advertise 
Sir GetVas Lucas, the governor of that garrison, 

Sir Philip \Warwick, 


of his, majesty’s design to march thither that night, 
with orders that his troop and guides should be 
ready at such an hour; but with an express 
charge, that he should not acquaint the princes , 
or any of their company , with it. That gentle- 
man being returned with very particular informa- 
tion, the resolution was taken* to march that very 
night, but not published till an hour after the 
shutting the ports. Then order was given, that 
all should be ready in the market-place at ten of 
the clock ; and by that time the horse were all 
there, and were in number between four and five 
hundred of the guards and of other loose regi- 
ments; they were all there put in order; and 
every man was placed in some troop ; which done, 
about eleven of the clock, they began to march ; 
the king himself in the head of his own troop 
marched in the middle of the whole body.” Thus 
travelling in the dead of night, Charles reached 
Belvoir Castle without interruption or alarm ; and 
there Sir Gervas Lucas was ready with his troop, 
and with good guides, who all attended his majesty 
till the break of day, by whieli time he had passed 
the posts and quarters he most feared. But he 
had Btill to march between hostile garrisons and 
detachments ; and, therefore, he paused not to rest, 
hut pressed forward jail that day. As he passed 
near Burleigh upon the hill, where was a garrison 
of the parliament, some horse sallied out, fell upon 
his rear, and took and killed some men, who had 
loitered or whose horses were tired. Sir Philip 
Warwick says, “ On the highway the captain-lieu- 
tenant, with the king’s own troop, one Tuberville, 
a good, stout, plain, downright soldierly gentleman 
(under whom I trooped for some time), was forced 
with a party of his men to engage the enemy, who 
were in pursuit of the king ; and in this engage- 
ment the captain lost his life, as well as some 
others of his common troopers.” Towards even- 
ing the king was so weary, that he was even com- 
pelled to rest for the space of four hours in a 
village within eight miles of Northampton, where 
the parliamentarians were in force. At ten o’clock 
that;, night he again took the road, and by noon 
the following day he got to Banbury, where the 
horse from Oxford received him and conducted 
him safely to their garrison that evening ; “ and 
so,” says Clarendon, “he finished'the most tedious 
and grievous march that ever king was exercised 
in.” 

Charles, however, soon perceived that he could 
no longer find security even in Oxford. Cromwell 
was reducing in rapid succession all the garrisons 
that still held out, and the king knew that he and 
Fairfax were concerting the best means of block- 
ading or besieging Oxford. Charles’s council, as 
the Lord Dighy had predicted, almost instantly 
proposed a negotiation; because, among other 
powerful reasons, his majesty had no army at all, 
nor any forces but what were shut up in garrisons, 
no means or money to satisfy his officers, or to 
supply or pay his garrisons, except the contribu- 
tions of the country, which was wasted , by the 
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soldiers of both sides ; so that “ the people -were 
ready every day to rise against his garrisons, as 
being no longer able to undergo the heavy pres- 
sures which the necessities of his majesty’s sol- 
diers and the avarice of his majesty’s governors 
daily put upon them.” Ever since the reading of 
the king’s letters taken at Nascby, the parliament, 
or a majority of it, seems to have determined never 
to negotiate on the footing they had formerly done 
at Oxford and Uxbridge ; and as it had been ob- 
served that his commissioners had always laboured 
to sow dissensions and carry on intrigues, a reso- 
lution had been adopted, that no more of these 
emissaries should be admitted. Accordingly, when 
Charles applied for safe-conducts for two noble- 
men, he met with a stern refusal. Still, however, 
it seemed neither decent nor safe wholly to reject 
terms of pacification, and the two Houses resolved 
to submit to him certain propositions in the foim 
of parliamentary bills for him to give his assent to. 

During these deliberations the breach between 
the Presbyterians and Independents became wider, 
#and Charles fondly hoped to find a way through 
it to the recovery of bis former power. The Scots, 
too, who had their army in the heart of England, 
and who occupied some of the most important of 
the garrisons, disagreed greatly with the master 
minds that had now taken the chief direction of 
affaiis ; they suggested numerous revises and 
alterations of the propositions to he offered to the 
king, and they seemed quite ready to throw their 
swords into the scale of their co-religionists, the 
English preshyterians. All this caused long de- 
lays, but the problem would have been the sooner 
solved if Cromwell and Fairfax had not deemed it 
expedient to finish their conquest of the west of 
England, and reduce the rest of the kingdom to 
the obedience of parliament, before commencing 
the siege of Oxford, which promised to he long and 
difficult. Half of the manoeuvres of Charles and 
his partisans probably escaped detection or record ; 
but those which were discovered and set down 
would fill a large and not very amusing volume. 
The king, it appears, was, on the whole, more 
willing to deal with tlje Independents than with 
the Preshyterians ; but the queen, who, from France, 
constantly suggested plans, and generally guided 
his councils, thought that more was to he gained 
from the Presbyterians ; and she and other friends, 
both abroad and at home, earnestly recommended 
him to conclude a good bargain with the Scots, to 
give up episcopacy, and to establish that exclusive 
and intolerant presbyterianism which seemed so 
dear not only to all his subjects north of the 
Tweed, hut also to so large a portion of the English 
people. But he would never yield to this advice ; 
and he applied again to parliament, to be heard by 
his commissioners, or to have himself a personal 
conference with them at Westminster. This letter 
was presented at a most unfortunate juncture, for 
at that very moment the committee of both king- 
doms were communicating to the two houses all 
the particulars of a secret treaty between the king 
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and the Earl of Glamorgan, and between Gla- 
morgan and the Irish papists; and in the loud 
storm that then raged, the words of Charles could 
scarcely be hear<L and his letter was throvi n aside 
without an answer. It was found that the king had 
authorized Glamorgan to treat with the Catholics 
of Ireland, and to make them the fargest promises, 
upon condition of their engaging to take up arms 
and pass over in force to the English coast. It 
appears, from Charles’s own letters, that he never 
intended to keep these liberal promises — that he 
meant to client them, dr make them cozen “ them- 
selves hut it is quite certain that the promises 
were made in a solemn manner, and that, even 
without being read with the exaggerating optics of 
the reigning religious intolerance, they contained 
matter to put in jeopardy all the Protestants in 
Ireland, and to incense all the Protestants in 
England — the latter exasperated enough by the 
single notion of bringing an army of wild Irish into 
their country. Yet Charles, u on the faith of a 
Christian,” denied to the parliament all knowledge 
of Glamorgan’s doings ; and his paitisans declared, 
that the warrants hearing his name, which had 
been found in the baggage of the Catholic arch- 
bishop of Tuam, slain in a skirmish near Sligo, 
were mere forgeries. The king moreover told the 
two houses, that lie had ordered his lord lieutenant 
(the Marquess of Ormond) and his privy council 
in Dublin, to proceed against Glamorgan accord- 
ing to law. But Ormond had in his possession, 
unknown to the parliament, a copy of the warrant 
wherein the king engaged to make good whatever 
.Glamorgan should promise the papists in his 
name; and in writing to Ormond, Charles was 
compelled to shift his ground, and equivocate most 
miserably, asserting, that he did not remember any 
such warrant ; that it was indeed possible he might 
have furnished the Earl of Glamorgan with some 
credential to the Irish Catholics ; but that if he 
did, it could only have been with an understand- 
ing that Glamorgan was not to employ it without 
the approval of the lord lieutenant. This language 
leaves no doubt us to the nature of the transaction. 
And this, he it remembered, was the king’s usual 
mode of managing business. Digby* who ^ras in 
Ireland when the papers were taken, and who, as 
Charles’s secretary, knew more of the transaction 
than any man, instantly saw the fatal consequences 
that would follow the disclosure — “ fearing lest, if 
this discovery should grow too general among the 
people, all the former rumours should find credit; 
as namely, that the king was author of the Irish 
rebellion, and sought to confirm popery; from 
whence a general revolt of all the Protestants might 
he feared.” “ And although,” continues May, 
“ Digby thought Glamorgan to he an unadvised 
man, yet lie could not suppose him to be so foolish 
as to have undertaken such a thing as that without 
any warrant at all : therefore it was agreed betwixt 
them (Digby and Ormond), that lest, when this 
discovery should he grown more general, it might 
be too late to vindicate the king, that Digby should 
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presently accuse Glamorgan of treason. But 
Ormond and Digby were both troubled with this 
fear (because at that time three thousand Irish 
were promised to go over to the relief of Chester), 
lest, by this unseasonable vindication of the king, 
Chester might be lost, for want of transportation 
of those forces. But when they understood that, 
according to Glnmorgan’s compact,, thosfe Irish 
were not to go for England, before the king had 
made good the conditions which Glamorgan pro- 
mised, and confirmed the peace; and, while they 
were consulting about, this perplexed business, it 
was told them, that the Protestants of Dublin, 
upon that news, were in a great mutiny, and the 
worst was feared in a few hours, unless the danger 
were speedily prevented ; Digby was enforced to 
make haste and accuse Glamorgan (who was not 
at all dismayed, knowing it was only to deceive 
the people) of high treason. Glamorgan, there- 
fore, with great confidence and alacrity, went to 
prison, affirming, that he did not fear to givfr 
account at London, or before the parliament, pi 
what he. had done by the king’s warrant ; hut f lt 
was wonderful to sec what a change in the Pro- 
testants of Dublin this feigned accusation of high 
treason suddenly made ; and that they who before 
murmured were now appeased.”* Digby had made 
this adroit move before any public notice was taken 
in parliament of the papers found about the Arch- 
bishop of Tuarn ; but by this time the parliament 
had received too many lessons to lie easily duped 
or deceived by any feint. Glamorgan, on his side, 
played his part with no inconsiderable skill. To 
give the king what he called “ a starting hole,” 
he had tacked to his secret treaty a little article 
termed a defeasance — an invention worthy of the 
genius of his master — whereby it was expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the text, the king should 
not be bound further than he thought proper, after 
seeing what the Catholics could and would do for 
him ; and that Glamorgan should conceal this said 
defeasance or release from the king till he had done 
all that lay in his power to make the Catholics 
carry into execution all their pait of the treaty. 
Surely these wore Figaro scenes, where cverylmdy 
was deceiving everybody else, or pretending so to 
do — where nothing was straight, nothing self-evi- 
dent, except the unvarying resolution of Charles to 
resort to every means, and to betray or juggle 
every instrument or party. The lord lieutenant 
Ormond judged this defeasance to he, or to apperar 
to he (the plain language of England becomes a 
riddle in describing these things !) a sufficient 
vindication ; and as he was fearful lest the Irish, 
incensed by the injury and insult seemingly offered 
to Glamorgan, should suddenly fly to arms, he 
released that nobleman upon bail, after a very short 
confinement. And what did then the Enri of Gla- 
morgan ? He posted off at once to Kilkenny, there 
to renew his negotiations with the Catholics ; and 
that, too, under the countenance and with the 

• Breviary. 


secret assistance of Ormond and Digby. But cir- 
cumstances had shaken the reliance of the papists 
upon the king’s word and warrants ; and Rinuc- 
cini, a crafty Italian, archbishop and prince of 
Fermo, and pope’s nuncio, who had lately landed 
in Ireland, made them the more suspicious of 
treachery ; and urged them to insist upon the open 
recognition of the establishment of the Catholic 
worship. A part of the assembly at Kilkenny 
would have been satisfied with smaller concessions 
and guarantees; and, apparently through the assist- 
ance of this party, Glamorgan collected some five 
thousand men, whom he led to Waterford, in order 
to relieve Chester, where. Lord Byron was reduced 
almost to extremities by the parliamentarians. By 
the time Glamorgan got to Waterford he received 
news of the proceedings at W estminster, and of 
the king’s public disavowal of his authority, war- 
rant, &c. But the earl knew what this meant ; 
the king had already instructed him “ to make no 
other account of such declarations, than to put 
himself in a condition to- help his master, and set 
him free;” and Glamorgan pressed forward his 
preparations for shipping the troops, A much 
more serious check was, the unwelcome news that 
Chester had fallen. “ For all these devices nothing 
availed the king : all his designs were frustrated ; 
nor could he. ever bring into England an army 
either of Irish rebels, Lorramers, or Danes (God 
providing better for that kingdom), until at last 
all his forces, everywhere, were vanquished, ami 
wholly subdued by the parliament. For, in the 
month of February, that very city of Chester, for 
which he had been so solicitous — a city so often 
besieged, and now long defended by By ton— came 
into the power of the parliament ; for Byron, the 
governor, upon honourable terms, delivoml it up 
to Brcreton.”* Upon this intelligence Glamorgan 
dispersed his army ; and then the king, despairing 
of the Irish, thought seriously of the Scots, whose 
dissensions with their allies, the parliament, were 
now assuming to him a more promising aspect 
than ever, f 

Montrcuil, a French ambassador or special en- 
voy, had now been for some time in England 
negotiating secretly with the Scottish commis- 
sioners in London. He had brought with him 
the guarantee of his court to Charles, that if the 
king would place himself in the. hands of the 
Scottish army they would receive him as their 
natural sovereign, without violence to his con- 
science or his honour, protect him and his party 
to their utmost, and assist him with their arms in 
recovering his rights, he (the king) undertaking 
in the like manner to protect them, to respect their 
consciences, and so forth. As old Richelieu was 

# May, Brw.Hut.Pnvl. 

t After the fall of Chester, as Cromwell had cleared the whole of 
Corn wall, where the Lord (lopton made a gallant resistance, there 
was uo longer a landing plane for Glamorgan. If that partisan hud 
landed with his 10,000 men (such was the number he engaged to 
bring over In all) there must have been a short, but most saugmnary, 
campaign. The parliament had voted that no quarter should be 
giveu to any Irish papists found fighting in England; that they 
should be excluded from all capitulations, and put to death whenever 
taken. 
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dead, and as Henrietta Maria was on the best 
terms with the queen regent Anne of Austria, and 
her minister Cardinal Mazarin, it should seem that 
Montreuil was earnest and honest in his en- 
deavours,* — and hard was the work he had to go 
through with the intolerant Presbyterians and the 
obstinate king. The Scottish commissioners pro- 
posed that Charles should take the covenant ; and 
they insisted, as a sine qud non , upon the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism. Finding that they 
would not yield a line’s breadth in these demands, 
Montreuil posted down to Oxford in the hope of 
inducing the king, whose situation was daily be- 
coming more desperate, to yield the point of 
Episcopacy. But Charles’s conscience, perhaps 
the hopes he entertained of prevailing by means 
of the Independents, who at moments seemed 
almost ready to turn their arms alike against 
the Scots and their own Calvinistic country- 
men, long opposed this course; and the widest 
concession the king would make was, that when 
he should be with the Scottish army, he would 
submit to be instructed by their preachers in the 
doctrines of their kirk. In other matters the 
king was pliant enough ; and it has been sug- 
gested that he intended to dupe the Scots into a 
belief that his conversion must he the inevitable 
consequence of bis consenting to listen to their 
preachers. Montreuil then posted away to Newark, 
in front of which the main body of the Scots then . 
lay. The Frenchman was presently disconcerted 
by the cold and lirm tone of the Scottish officers 
and commissioners with the army, who refused to 
take cognizance of the proceedings of the Scottish 
commissioners in London, and who would yield 
nothing, promise nothing, except that if the king 
would come to them, attended only by his two 
nephews and his confidential servant Ashburn- 
hnin, they would receive him with all honour and 
protect his person. Further argument on the 
part of the diplomatist only elicited further caution 
on the part of the Scots. They told Montreuil 
that they could not keep Prince Rupert, or Prince 
Maurice, or Ashburnham, if they were claimed 
by the English parliament, — that the most they 
could do for them would be to give them timely 

* And jel.it should be observed, Sir Philip Warwick, who w ns 
constantly about the king, insinuates that the French diplomatists all 
llnnmfh these troubles, and that Montreuil himsoll, played Charles 
tube. “ Thioiijjliout all those transactions,” says Sir Philip, ■' tile 
French wanted not their ambassadors, envoys, private spies, nnd 
agents among ns. How well affected they were’to the privileges of 
pailianient, those lords and gentlemen know whom the king would 
have accused and brought unto a legal trial tor corresponding with 
the French ambassadoi how careful Prince de llarcourt was at 
Oxford to persuade the king to agree with his two Houses (Ins 
master being so careful of his own states), and to insinuate himself 
into their favour bv putting slights upon the king and liis ministers 
there, nnd yet willing to receive a present suitable to his quality; 
those that knew least of the king’s affairs know this j— how the envoy, 
M Montreuil, averred it in his master’s name, that if the king 
would put himself into the hands of the Scots, he should be theta 
sale, both in person, honour, and conscience, (l know it, as having 
hem designrd to be one that should attend his majesty thither,) is cer- 
tain; and that this assurance fixed him upon this resolution more 
titan unytlung else, is unquestionable. But improspevity is always 
in confusion, and it was satest for the king to go unattended.”— Me- 
moirs, From extracts of Montreuil's letters given in Thurloe’s State 
Pupers we may gather that that special envoy had had serious dis- 
putes as to his mission with Monsieur de Sabran tbo resident 
ambassador. 


notice that they might escape. Montreuil 
hastened to write to Oxford, and told Charles that 
the step would be too desperate, — that the Scots 
promised absolutely nothing beyond the safety of 
his person ; but it appears doubtful, from an expres- 
sion in a subsequent dispatch, whether Claries 
ever received this first letter of Montreuil from the 
Scottish camp.f Charles, who always considered 
the Scots and Presbyterians as the cause of all his 
misfortunes, now thought that he would rather 
throw himself into the arms of a part of the 
English army, and rely upon their generous 
feelings and his own talents for intrigue and per- 
suasion. The parliamentarians were fast gathering 
round Oxford, and Woodstock was not only be- 
sieged but reduced to extremities ; “ and at this 
instant the governor of Woodstock, Captain 
Fawcett, sent a messenger to liis majesty to inform 
him of the necessities of that place, and to know 
his pleasure, whether he should expect relief or 
jjjjlehver it upon the best articles he could get, or 
l^rish in it, having made an honourable defence 
dVen to the greatest extremity.” “ This op- 
portunity,” continues Ashburnliarn, a principal 
agent m these much disputed transactions, came 
seasonably to his majesty, who immediately sent 
to Colonel Rainsborough (then commaii(lcr-in- 
chief at that siege) for a pass for the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindsay, Sir William Fleetwood, 
and myself, to treat with him about the surrender 
of Woodstock, which was sent accordingly. But 
the instructions bis majesty sent us were, not only 
to deliver the garrison upon the best terms we could 
obtain, but also to labour the army’s acceptance of 
his majesty’s person with one of these two con- 
ditions, — either to wait on him to the parliament 
and prevail with them to receive him with honour 
and freedom, or that they would preserve him so 
in their army until they could bring the parlia- 
ment to that temper. After we had ended the 
treaty for the garrison, the Fail of Southampton 
found. opportunity to let himself into the other part 
of our business, which indeed seemed to some of the 
principal men there (at least so far as we could dis- 
coi^r) a thing very agreeable to their judgments. 
But because they would not adventure mi so g^eal 
u work without the privity of their superior officers 
(who were that night to quarter not far from that 
place) they desired liberty to imparl the proposi- 
tion to them, with this satisfaction to us for the 
present — that, in the representing thereof, they 
would promise the proffer of that honour should 
lose no advantage, and, in case it should be ac- 
cepted, they would send a pass to us the next day, 
to return and finish that work ; but, if the pass 

• In his loiter of the 16th of April, which is refcired to nt greater 
length further on, Montreuil says,—" They have at length consented 
that <lio two princes and Ashburnham may follow the king with such 
ufhi» other servants as are not excepted fiom pardon, and that these 
throe persons should remain with lnm till demanded by the Kngliidi 
parliament, in which case they cannot reluse to delivei them up, but 
they will give them opportunities to escape out of the kingdom 

+ Iu his loiter of the 16th of April Muutrouil says,— ” The first 
norson I sent to you at Oxford came bock two days ago, alter making 
his escape from those who had detained him, so that you caunot June 
been informed of the reception thpy (java me here,” Ac. 
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presently accuse Glamorgan of treason. But 
Ormond and I)igby were both troubled with this 
fear (because at that time three thousand Irish 
were promised to go over to the relief of Chester), 
lest, by this unseasonable vindication of the king, 
Chester might be lost, for want of transportation 
of those forces. But when they understood that, 
according to Glamorgan’s compact, thosfe Irish 
were not to go for England, before the king had 
made good the conditions which Glamorgan pro- 
mised, and confirmed the peace; and, while they 
were consulting about this perplexed business, it 
was told them, that the Protestants of Dublin, 
upon that news, were in a great mutiny, and the 
worst was feared in a few hours, unless the danger 
were speedily prevented ; Digby was enforced to 
make haste and accuse Glamorgan (who was not 
at all dismayed, knowing it was only to deceive 
the people) of high treason. Glamorgan, there- 
fore, with great confidence and alacrity, went to 
prison, affirming, that he did not fear to giv& 
account at London, or before the parliament, ©f 
what he. lu\d done by the king’s warrant; butTt 
was wonderful to sec what a change in the Pro- 
testants of Dublin this feigned accusation of high 
treason suddenly made ; and that they who before 
murmured were now appeased.”* Digby had made 
this adroit move before any public notice was taken 
in parliament of the papers found about the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam ; but by this time the parliament 
had received too many lessons to lie easily duped 
or deceived by any feint. Glamorgan, on his side, 
played his part with no inconsiderable skill. To 
give the king what he called “ a starting hole,” 
he lmd tacked to his secret treaty a little article 
termed a defeasance — an invention worthy of the 
genius of his master — whereby it was expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the text, the king should 
not be bound further than he thought proper, after 
Beeing what the Catholics could and would do for 
him ; and that Glamorgan should conceal this said 
defeasance or release from the king till he had done 
all that lay in his power to make the Catholics 
carry into execution all their pait of the treaty. 
Surely these were Figaro scenes, where everybody 
was deceiving everybody else, or pretending so to 
do — where nothing was straight, nothing self-evi- 
dent, except the unvarying resolution of Charles to 
resort to every means, and to betray or juggle 
every instrument or party. The lord lieutenant 
Ormond judged this defeasance to he, or to appear 
to he (the plain language of England becomes a 
riddle in describing these things !) a sufficient 
vindication ; and as he was fearful lest the Irish, 
incensed by the injury and insult seemingly offered 
to Glamorgan, should suddenly fly to arms, he 
released that nobleman upon bail, after a very short 
confinement. And what did then the Earl of Gla- 
morgan ? He posted off at once to Kilkenny, there 
to renew his negotiations with the Catholics ; and 
that, too, under the countenance and with the 


secret assistance of Ormond and Digby. But cir- 
cumstances had shaken the reliance of the papists 
upon the king’s word and warrants ; and Rinuc- 
cini, a crafty Italian, archbishop and prince of 
Fermo, and pope’s nuncio, who had lately landed 
in Ireland, made them the more suspicious of 
treachery ; and urged them to insist upon the open 
recognition of the establishment of the Catholic 
worship. A part of the assembly at Kilkenny 
would have been satisfied with smaller concessions 
and guarantees; and, apparently through the assist- 
ance of this party, Glamorgan collected some five 
thousand men, whom he led to Waterford, in order 
to relieve Chester, where Lord Byron was reduced 
almost to extremities by the parliamentarians. By 
the time Glamorgan got to Waterford he received 
news of the proceedings at Westminster, and of 
the king’s public disavowal of his authority, war- 
rant, &c. But the earl knew what this meant ; 
the king had already instructed him “ to make no 
other account of such declarations, than to put 
himself in a condition to- help his master, and set 
him free;” and Glamorgan pressed forward his 
preparations for shipping the troops, A much 
more serious check was, the unwelcome news that 
Chester had fallen. “ For all these devices nothing 
availed the king: all his designs were frustrated; 
nor could he ever bring into England an army 
cither of Irish rebels, Lorrainers, or Danes (God 
providing better for that kingdom), until at last 
all his forces, everywhere, were vanquished, and 
wholly subdued by the parliament. For, in the 
month of February, that very city of Chester, for 
which he had been so solicitous — a city so often 
besieged, and now long defended by Byron— came 
into the power of the parliament ; for Byron, the 
governor, upon honourable terms, doliveml it up 
to Brcreton.”* Upon this intelligence Glamorgan 
dispersed his army ; anil then the king, despairing 
of the Irish, thought seriously of the Scots, whose 
dissensions with their allies, the parliament, were 
now assuming to him a more promising aspect 
than ever, f 

Montrcuil, a French ambassador or special en- 
voy, had now been for some time in England 
negotiating secietly with the Scottish commis- 
sioners in London, He had brought with him 
the guarantee of his court to Charles, that if the 
king would place himself in the . hands of the 
Scottish army they would receive him as their 
natural sovereign, without violence to his con- 
science or his honour, protect him and his party 
to their utmost, and assist him with their arms in 
recovering his rights, he (the king) undertaking 
in the like manner to protect them, to respect their 
consciences, and so forth. As old Richelieu was 

« Mny, Hrpv.Hist.Pnrl. 

t After the fall of Chester, as Cromwell had cleared the whole of 
Cornwall, where the Lord Hopton made a gallant resistance, there 
was no longer a landing plane for Glamorgan. If that partisan hud 
landed with his 10,000 meu (such was the number he engaged to 
bring over in all) there must have beeu a short, but most sanguinary, 
campaign. The parliament had voted that no quarter should bi- 
given to any Irish papists found fighting in England; that they 
should be exoluded from all capitulations, and put to death whenever 
taken. 


* Breviary. 
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or any express bargain to maintain and defend 
Charles. Charles had not agreed “ with regard to A , 
the Presbyterian government and the Scottish 
commissioners in all probability were aware that 
he had been and was, down to the very moment of 
his flight from Oxford, tampering with the Inde- 
pendents', and promising to join them in rooting 
presbytery out of the kingdom. The Scottish 
commissioners would have sacrificed an otherwise 
popular sovereign upon this sole point ; but Charles 
was anything but popular in Scotland, where, in 
the parlance of the time, the blood of the slaugh- 
tered saints cried aloud for vengeance upon him. 
The English parliament and army might be in a 
frame of mind suited to magnanimity ; ever since 
the battle of Naseby they had been marching 
from success to success, from one triumph to 
another: but in Scotland it was far otherwise; 
there, that interval of time had been filled almost ! 
entirely by the victories of Montrose and the 
reverses of the Covenanters. The civil war, too, 
as conducted in England, had been all through 
chivalrous and merciful as compared with the 
unsparing carnage of Montrose’s wild Highlanders 
and Irish. Charles, therefore, had little to hope 
from the humour of the Scottish commissioners ; 
and the characteristic wariness of those men, who 
had known his majesty before now, was not likely 
to permit their pledging themselves in a direct 
treaty merely upon his equivocating assurances. 
At the same time they were most certainly auxious 
to have him in their power, being on the very 
verge of an open rupture with the English parlia- 
ment, which stood indebted to them in large sums 
of money, and which might well fill them with 
more serious apprehensions than those arising 
simply out of loss of cash : for Cromwell and 
bail fax, and that victorious army, would presently 
he without any work on their hands, and ready to 
march, not merely to the Trent, but to the Tyne 
and the Tweed if needful. And therefore the 
Scots, without committing themselves by any 
treaty or any direct promises, may (and we think it 
probable they did) have led Montreuil and others 
to believe that they were much better disposed 
towards the unfortunate king than in reality they 
were. But, again, on the other hand, the French 
ambassador (as ambassadors have done before and 
since) may have misunderstood men who commu- 
nicated with him through the medium of a foreign 
language; and in the desperation of Charles’s 
affairs, and in his earnestness to save the king 
from worse, he may have been led to judge better 
of the intentions of the Scots than their words 
warranted him to do, — although, as we have seen, 
the best he said to the king was far from encou- 
raging, — far, indeed, from implying any bond or 
pledge on the part of the Scots to make the king’s 
cause their own. The expressions of the ambas- 
sador which perhaps bear hardest on the Scots are 
those in bis letter of the 16th of April, wherein 
he mentions the pains taken by the commissioners 
to prevent his warning the king not to leave 


Oxford ; and from this it might fairly he inferred 
that “their party in London,” — that is to say, the 
Scottish commissioners resident in the English 
capital with the parliament, had, as the ambas- 
sador intimates, promised him a great deal more 
than the other Scottish commissioners at the 4 head - 
quarters of their army would keep ; and thatHhc 
latter, in order to favour his quitting Oxford and 
throwing himself among them, were anxious to 
leave the king in ignorance of the discrepancy 
between the two commissions; which mode of 
proceeding might be a matter of concert between 

them, though, on the other hand, it might possibly 
arise out of a real difference of opinion as to the 
best or safest manner of dealing with a most diffi- 
cult and in every way embarrassing subject. But 

then, again, it must be observed that Montreuil, 
who afterwards got three letters sent to Oxford, 
warned Charles of this real or seeming duplicity, 
and told him in express terms of the suspicious- 
looking precautions adopted by the commissioners 
with the army ; and that Charles, after this know- 
Icdqcy clung to the Scots with a last and desperate 
hope, not however, as we believe, till sundry other 
wild hopes had entirely failed him. 

It is quite clear that all the narrators of these 
transactions labour to make out the best possible 
story for themselves, and not only the worst, for 
their enemies, hut a very inferior one for their 
friends (thus, Ashburnham says not a word about 
the mission of Hudson). But there was now no 
time to lose ; and, if Charles would escape the 
horrors of a siege certain to end in death or capti- 
vity, he must be gone, at once. His son, the 
Prince of Wales, after being driven to Pcndennis 
Castle, in Cornwall, had fled for safety to Scilly, 
and thence to Jersey, being attended by Claren- 
don, Culpeper, and other members of the council. 
Even the brave Sir Ralph Hopton, now that he was 
ruined, created Lord Ilopton, had been obliged to 
capitulate and disband lus forces; and Sir Jacob 
Astley, who had collected some two thousand 
horse to cut his way to Oxford, was intercepted at 
Stowe by the parliamentarians, and made prisoner 
with many of his officers and more than half his 
men. “ You have done your work, my masterg,” 
said Astley, “and may now go play, unless you 
choose to fall out among yourselves.” It had 
always before been the fashion, and it continued to 
be the fashion long after, down to the time of the 
republican generals of France, and that wonderful 
man whose fortunes in many respects resembled 
those of Oliver Cromwell, to give over campaign- 
ing and fighting by the end of autumn, and retire 
into winter quarters. Regular soldiers, foreign- 
trained tacticians like Essex and Dalbier, would 
no more have thought of campaigning in Winter 
than the farmer would think of sowing seed at 
midsummer. But Cromwell and Fairfax, who 
were slaves to no rules, and whose souls were set 
on the finishing of this destructive war, disregarded 
the storms, and darkness, and inclemencies of the 
season, and fought on all the year through, — and 
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presently accuse Glamorgan of treason. But 
Ormond and I)igby were both troubled with this 
fear (because at that time three thousand Irish 
were promised to go over to the relief of Chester), 
lest, by this unseasonable vindication of the king, 
Chester might be lost, for want of transportation 
of those forces. But when they understood that, 
according to Glamorgan’s compact, thotfe Irish 
were not to go for England, before the king had 
made good the conditions which Glamorgan pro- 
mised, and confirmed the peace ; and, while they 
were consulting about this perplexed business, it 
was told them, that the Protestants of Dublin, 
upon that news, were in a great mutiny, and the 
worst was feared in a few hours, unless the danger 
were speedily prevented ; Dighy was enforced to 
make haste and accuse Glamorgan (who was not 
at all dismayed, knowing it was only to deceive 
the people) of high treason. Glamorgan, there- 
fore, with great confidence and alacrity, went to 
prison, affirming, that he did not fear to giv& 
account at London, or before the parliament, pi 
what he had done by the king’s warrant; bnt’lt 
was wonderful to sec what a change in the Pro- 
testants of Dublin this feigned accusation of high 
treason suddenly made ; and that they who before 
murmured were now appeased.”* Dighy had made 
this adroit move before any public notice was taken 
in parliament of the papers found about the Arch- 
bishop of Tuarn ; but by this time the parliament 
had received too many lessons to be easily duped 
or deceived by any feint. Glamorgan, on his side, 
played his part with no inconsiderable skill. To 
give the king what he called “ a starting hole,” 
he had tacked to his secret treaty a little article 
termed a defeasance — an invention worthy of the 
genius of his master — whereby it was expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the text, the king should 
not be bound further than he thought proper, after 
seeing what the Catholics could and would do for 
him ; and that Glamorgan should conceal this said 
defeasance or release from the king till he had done 
all that lay in his power to make the Catholics 
carry into execution all their pait of the treaty. 
Surely these were Figaro scenes, where everybody 
was deceiving everybody else, or pretending so to 
do — where nothing was straight, nothing self-evi- 
dent, except the unvarying resolution of Charles to 
resort to every means, and to betray or juggle 
every instrument or party. The lord lieutenant 
Ormond judged this defeasance to he, or to appear 
to he (the plain language of England becomes a 
riddle in describing these things !) a sufficient 
vindication ; and as he was fearful lest the Irish, 
incensed by the injury and insult seemingly offered 
to Glamorgan, should suddenly fly to arms, he 
released that nobleman upon bail, after a very short 
confinement. And what did then the Earl of Gla- 
morgan ? He posted off at once to Kilkenny, there 
to renew his negotiations with the Catholics ; and 
that, too, under the countenance and with the 
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dead, and as Henrietta Maria was on the best 
terms with the queen regent Anne of Austria, and 
her minister Cardinal Mazarin, it should seem that 
Montreuil was earnest and honest in his en- 
deavours,* — and hard was the work he had to go 
through with the intolerant Presbyterians and the 
obstinate king. The Scottish commissioners pro- 
posed that Charles should take the covenant ; and 
they insisted, as a sine qvd non , upon the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism. Finding that they 
would not yield a line’s breadth in these demands, 
Montreuil posted down to Oxford in the hope of 
inducing the king, whose situation was daily be- 
coming more desperate, to yield the point of 
Kpiscopacy. But Charles’s conscience, perhaps 
the hopes he entertained of prevailing by means 
of the Independents, who at moments seemed 
almost ready to turn their arms alike against 
the Scots and their own Cnlvinistic country- 
men, long opposed this course; and the widest 
concession the king would make was, that when 
he should he with the Scottish army, he would 
submit to be instructed by their preachers in the 
doctrines of their kirk, hi other matters the 
king was pliant enough ; and it bus been sug- 
gested that lie intended to dupe the Scots into a 
belief that his conversion must be the inevitable 
consequence of bis consenting to listen to their 
preachers. Montreuil then posted away to Newark, 
in front of which the main body of the Scots then 
lay. The Frenchman was presently disconcerted 
by the cold and lirm tone of the Scottish officers 
and commissioners with the army, who refused to 
take cognizance of the proceedings of the Scottish 
commissioners in London, and who would yield 
nothing, promise nothing, except that if the king 
would come to them, attended only by his two 
nephews and his confidential servant Ashburn- 
hain, they would receive him with all honour and 
protect his person. Further argument on the 
part of the diplomatist only elicited further caution 
on the part of the Scots. They told Montreuil 
that they could not keep Prince Rupert, or Prince 
Maurice, or Ashburnham, if they were claimed 
by the English parliament, — that the most they 
could do for them would be to give them timely 

• And jet, it should bo observed, Sir Philip Warwick, who was 
constantly about the king, insinuates that the French diplomatists all 
lluough these troubles, and that Montreuil himself, played (,'hailes 
hilhe. “ Thioughuut all these transactions,” nays Sir Philip, “ the 
French wanted not their ambassadors, envoys, private spies, and 
agents among ns. IIow well affected they were'to the privileges of 
luihanient, those lords and gentlemen know whom the king would 
have aceiiHod and brought unto a legal trial for corresponding with 
the French umbassadot; — how careful Prince de llarcnurt was at 
Oxl'oul to persuade the king to agree with his two Houses (his 
master being so careful of his own states), and to insinuate himself 
into their favour bv putting slights upon the king und his ministers 
there, and yet willing to receive a present suitable to his quality; 
those that knew least of the king’B affairs know this ^ — how the envoy, 
M Montreuil, averred it in his master’s name, that if the king 
would put himself into the hands of the Scots, he should be theie 
sale, both m person, honour, and conscience, (l know it, as having 
keen designed to be me that should attend his majesty thither,') is cer- 
tain; and that this assurance fixed him upon this resolution more 
than uny thing else, is unquestionable. Hut improspevity is always 
m confusion, and it was sutest for the king to go unattended.”— Me- 
moirs. From ex tracts of M outre uil's letters given in Thurloa’s State 
Fupers We may gather that that special envoy had had serious dis- 
putes as to his mission with Monsieur de Sabina the resident 
ambassador, 


notice that they might escape.* Montreuil 
hastened to write to Oxford, and told Charles that 
the step would be too desperate, — that the Scots 
promised absolutely nothing beyond the safety of 
his person ; but it appears doubtful, from au expres- 
sion in a subsequent dispatch, whether Qi^rh-s 
ever received this first letter of Montreuil from the 
Scottish camp.f Charles, who always considered 
the Scots and Presbyterians as the cause of all his 
misfortunes, now thought that he would rather 
throw himself into the arms of a part of the 
English army, and rely upon their generous 
feelings and his own talents for intrigue and per- 
suasion. The parliamentarians were fast gathering 
round Oxford, and Woodstock was not only be- 
sieged but reduced to extremities ; u and at this 
instant the governor of Woodstock, Captain 
Fawcett, sent a messenger to liis majesty to inform 
him of the necessities of that place, and to know 
his pleasure, whether he should expect relief or 
'Iflehver it upon the best articles lie could get, or 
perish in it, having made an honourable defence 
£Ven to the greatest extremity.” “ This op- 
portunity,” continues Ashburnham, a principal 
agent m these much disputed transactions, came 
seasonably to his majesty, who immediately sent 
to Colonel Rainsborough (then commander-in- 
chief at that siege) for a pass for the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindsay, Sir William Fleetwood, 
and myself, to treat with him about the surrender 
of Woodstock, which was sent accordingly. But 
the instructions his majesty sent us were, not only 
to deliver the garrison upon the best terms we could 
obtain, hut also to labour the army’s acceptance of 
his majesty’s person with one of these two con- 
ditions, — either to wait on him to the parliament 
and prevail with them to receive him with honour 
and freedom, or that they would preserve him so 
in their army until they could bring the parlia- 
ment to that temper. After we had ended the 
treaty for the garrison, the Bail of Southampton 
found, opportunity to let himself into the other part 
of our business, which indeed seemed to some of the 
principal men there (at least so far as we could dis- 
coi&r) a thing very agreeable to their judgments. 
But because they would not adventure on so gjjeal 
a work without the privity of their superior officers 
(who were that night to quarter not far from that 
place) they desired liberty to impart the proposi- 
tion to them, with this satisfaction to us for the 
present — that, in the representing thereof, they 
would promise the proffer of that honour should 
lose no advantage, and, in case it should be ac- 
cepted, they would send a pass to us the next day, 
to return and finish that work ; but; if the pass 

• In his letter of the 16th or April, which is refeiml to nf greater 
length further on, Montreuil says,— •” They have at length conwrded 
that the two princes and Ashburnham may follow the king with such 
of his other servants as are not excepted fiom pardon, and that tlietu; 
three persons should reiuaiu with him till demanded by the linglish 
parliament, in which case they cannot reluse to delivei them up, but 
they will give them opport unities to escape out of the kingdom 

+ In hiB letter of the 16th of April Muutrouil says,—“ The first 
person I sent to you at Oxford came back two days ago, alter making 
tiis escape from those who had detained him, so that you caunot have 
been informed of the reception they gave me hero,” &e. 
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came not, we should take it for granted there 
would be no entertainment given to that motion. 
At our coming back to Oxford we gave account of 
our proceedings to his majesty, who had in our 
absence received letters from Montreuil to this 
effect-~that he found the commissioners of Sijpt- 
lan<f( residing in the army) not fully resolved to 
concur in their articles of agreement which the 
commissioners at London had submitted for his 
majesty’s satisfaction. The next day being spent, 
and no pass come from the officers at Wood- 
stock, it is not hard to think into what sad and 
miserable condition the king was cast, Oxford 
being almost close begirt on all sides ; but within 
some few hours mure letters came from the French 
agent, which did import that all difficulties were 
reconciled, and Mr. David Leslie, then lieutenant- 
general, had orders to meet his majesty with 2000 
horse at Gainsborough.”* But, here, on the evi- 
dence of Montreuil’ s own letters, Ashburnham 
stands convicted of some inaccuracy and a suppres- 
sion of part of the truth. In his letter of the 
16th of April, the French envoy tells Secretary 
Nicholas that the Scottish commissioners had 
taken strict methods to deprive him of all means 
of warning the king not to leave Oxford; that he 
had some thoughts that things might mend, and 
that all his majesty desired, and that he (Montreuil) 
had promised him, might have been done.” . . . 
“ But,” continues the ambassador, “ after much 
delay they have at length informed me, from the 
committee which lias been sitting all day, that 
they will dispatch a stumg party to Burton-on - 
Trent to meet his majesty, hut that they can go 
no farther, though they will send forward some 
straggling horse to Bosworth, which is half way 
from Burton to llarborotigh. The king must send 
word on what day he will expect them, and they 
will not tail to be there. When they meet his 
majesty he must say lie is on his way to Scotland ; 
in which case they will allow him to go to their 
army, instead of proceeding farther. I am not 
sure that this will be agreeable to his majesty, 
but they say it cannot he otherwise without having 
a quarrel with the English parliament, and making 
it impossible for them to keep the king in their 
quarters. As to the other conditions, sec to what 
they are reduced ! They will have no junction 
with any forces that have served under the king, 
and (what is unreasonable) they will not even 
allow the cavalry that escorts him to accompany 
him to their army.” Charles had had the mad- 
ness to require of the Scotch commissioners that 
the Marquess of Montrose should be honourably 
employed on a diplomatic mission, — Montrose ! 
who had been the greatest scourge the Covenanters 
had ever known, and whose hands were yet w r et 
with the blood of the friends and kindred of these 
very commissioners. “ They cannot allow, ” 
resumes Montreuil, in the same letter of the 1 6th 

• A Narrative, by John Ashburnham, of lii* attendance fiiflfing 
Charles I. ; to which is prefixed a Vindication of his Character and 
Conduct from the Misrepresentations of LoTd Clarendon: by his 
lineal descendant and present representative (iha late Lord Ash- 
buinham). 2 vols, 8vo„ Lon, li&Q. 


of April, “ the Marquess of Montrose to be seut 
as ambassador to France, but they have no objec- 
tion to his going anywhere else. And , with 
regard to the Presbyterian government , they desire 
his majesty to agree with them as soon as he can ! 
Such is the account they make here of the engage- 
ment of the king, my master, and of the promises 
I had from their party in London ; and this is 
the utmost 1 have been able to extract from 
them after much debating, for what they said at 
first was much less favourable. I shall say no 
more, except that his majesty, yourself, and Mr. 
Ashburnham know the Scotch better than I do. 
I state things plainly, as I am bound to do, and 
have not the presumption to offer any advice to 
Ins majesty. If there be any quarter where 
better conditions can be obtained , l think this 
ought not to hi thought of.”* This letter was no 
doubt the first to winch Ashburnham alludes ; but 
a short note, received at Oxford a'fcw hours after it, 
was not more inviting. In it Montreuil informed 
Charles that he had made another attempt to 
induce the Scots to advance in force beyond Burton 
to meet his majesty, and had utterly failed therein. 
“ I have pressed them,” says he, “ to send fresh 
horses to Bosworth. I have myself two horses 
that arc tolerably good. I shall send them ; one 
of them at least, which is quite well, and the 
other if sufficiently recovered.” — [By this time 
the original idea of the King’s cutting his way 
through the parliamentarians with part of his 
cavalry seems to have been abandoned as hope- 
less ; and besides, the Scots, who had told Mon- 
treuil that they would have no junction, — none 
of his cavalry, — were determined not to embar- 
rass themselves witli any of the royalist troops. 
The escape of the king from Oxford was, there- 
fore, to depend, as Montreuil thought, upon the 
speed of lus horses and upon his having relays.] 
— Nor was a third letter more encouraging. In 
this epistle, dated the 20th of April, the last com- 
munication received at Oxford from the ambas- 
sador, and that to which Ashburnham must refer 
in the last paragraph we have quoted from him, 
Montreuil informed the king, through Secretary 
Nicholas, that the ScotB assured him that they 
would do more for his majesty than they could 
venture to promise ; but he cautioned the king not 
to expect much from them, or more than he 
should send him word. lie did not, as Ashburn- 
ham states, say a word about Gainsborough, hut 
he said that the Scottish troops had begun to defile 
towards Burton ; and that, as it was of the greatest 
importance to them that the king should not fall 
into the hands of the English parliament, he felt 
convinced that they would do all they could to 
prevent it. There is not a syllable about a treaty, 

* Montreuil adds,— “ But if everything is desperate elsewhere 
and no security.can be obtained for lus majesty and his servanis 
ftcrm~the”Eng\ish parliament, I am confident still, after ail that has 
happened, that he and liis servants, and he in particular, will be in 
perfect safety here, though witli less satisfaction perhaps than he 
could desire. And I shall not fail, on my part, to press them to the 
erfurmance of all I have promised to his majesty, as I should not 
ave failed to do before the change 1 found here," 
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or any express bargain to maintain and defend 
Charles. Charles bad not agreed “ with regard tor- 
tile Presbyterian government and the Scottish 
commissioners in all probability were aware that 
he had been and was, down to the very moment of 
his flight from Oxford, tampering with the Inde- 
pendents, and promising to join them in rooting 
presbytery out of the kingdom. The Scottish 
commissioners would have sacrificed an otherwise 
popular sovereign upon this sole point ; but Charles 
was anything but popular in Scotland, where, in 
the parlance of the time, the blood of the slaugh- 
tered saints cried aloud for vengeance upon him. 
The English parliament and army might be in a 
frame of mind suited to magnanimity ; ever since 
the battle of Naseby they had been marching 
from success to success, from one triumph to 
another: but in Scotland it was far otherwise; 
there, that interval of time had been filled almost 
entirely by the victories of Montrose and the 
reverses of the Covenanters. The civil war, too, 
as conducted in England, had been all through 
chivalrous and merciful as compared with the 
unsparing carnage of Montrose’s wild Highlanders 
and Irish. Charles, therefore, had little to hope 
from the humour of the Scottish commissioners ; 
and the characteristic wariness of those men, who 
had known his majesty before now, was not likely 
to permit their pledging themselves in a direct 
treaty merely upon his equivocating assurances. 
At the same time they were most certainly anxious 
to have him in their power, being on the very 
verge of ail open rupture with the English parlia- 
ment, which stood indebted to them in large sums 
of money, and which might well fill them with 
more serious apprehensions than those arising 
simply out of loss of cash : for Cromwell and 
Fail lax, and that victorious army, would presently 
he without any work on their hands, and ready to 
march, not merely to the Trent, but to the Tyne 
and the Tweed if needful. And therefore the 
Scots, without committing themselves by any 
treaty or any direct promises, may (and wc think jt 
probable they did) have led Montreuil and others 
to believe that they were much better disposed 
towards the unfortunate king than in reality they 
were. But, again, on the other hand, the French 
ambassador (as ambassadors have done before and 
since) may have misunderstood men who commu- 
nicated with him through the medium of a foreign 
language; and in the desperation of Charles’s 
affairs, and in his earnestness to save the king 
from worse, he may have been led to judge better 
of the intentions of the Scots than their words 
warranted him to do, — although, as we have seen, 
the best he said to the king was far from encou- 
raging, — far, indeed, from implying any bond or 
pledge on the part of the Scots to make the king’s 
cause their own. The expressions of the ambas- 
sador which perhaps bear hardest on the Scots are 
those in his letter of the 16th of April, wherein 
he mentions the pains taken by the commissioners 
to prevent liis warning the king not to leave 


Oxford ; and from this it might fairly he inferred 
that “their party in London,” — that is to say, the 
Scottish commissioners resident in the English 
capital wkh the parliament, had, as the ambas- 
sador intimates, promised him a great deal more 
than the other Scottish commissioners at tho,head- 
quarters of their army would keep ; and that* the 
latter, in order to favour his quitting Oxford and 
throwing himself among them, were anxious to 
leave the king in ignorance of the discrepancy 
between the two commissions; which mode of 
proceeding might he a matter of concert between 

them, though, on the other hand, it might possibly 
arise out of a real difference of opinion as to the 
best or safest manner of dealing with a most diffi- 
cult and in every way embarrassing subject. But 

then, again, it must be observed that Montreuil, 
who afterwards got three letters sent to Oxford, 
warned Charles of this real or seeming duplicity, 
and told him in express terms of the suspicious- 
looking precautions adopted by the commissioners 
with the army ; and that Charles, after this know- 
ledge, clung to the Scots with a last and desperate 
hope, not however, as we believe, till sundry other 
wild hopes had entirely failed him. 

It is quite clear that all the narrators of these 
transactions labour to make out the best possible 
story for themselves, and not only the Worst for 
their enemies, but a very inferior one for their 
friends (thus, Asliburnham says not a word about 
the mission of Hudson). But there was now no 
time to lose ; and, if Charles would escape the 
horrors of a siege certain to end in death or capti- 
vity, he must be gone at once. His son, the 
Prince of Wales, after being driven to Pcndennis 
Castle, in Cornwall, had fled for safety to Scilly, 
and thence to Jersey, being attended by Claren- 
don, Culpeper, and other members of the council. 
Even the brave Sir Ralph Hopton, now that he was 
ruined, created Lord llopton, had been obliged to 
capitulate and disband bis forces; and Sir Jacob 
Astley, who had collected some two thousand 
horse to cut his way to Oxford, was intercepted at 
Stowe by the parliamentarians, and made prisoner 
with many of his otticcrs and more than half his 
men. “ You have done your work, my mastery,” 
said Astley, “ and may now go play, unless you 
choose to fall out among yourselves.” It had 
always before been the fashion, and it continued to 
be the fashion long after, down to the time of the 
republican generals of France, and that wonderful 
man whose fortunes in many respects resembled 
those of Oliver Cromwell, to give over campaign- 
ing and lighting by the end of autumn, and retire 
into winter quarters. Regular soldiers, foreign- 
trained tacticians like Essex and Dalbier, would 
no more have thought of campaigning in Winter 
than the farmer would think of sowing seed at 
midsummer. But Cromwell and Fairfax, who 
were slaves to no rules, and whose souls were set 
on the finishing of this destructive war, disregarded 
the storms, and darkness, and inclemencies of the 
season, and fought on all the year through,— -and 
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this, too, be it always remembered, with a new 
army. As in Bonaparte’s case, the routine men 
said that this was not the way to manage matters ; 
but it was a wonderfully successful way, notwith- 
standing. “ The things,” says May, “ which that 
ne^jpumy did that year, taking no rest all that 
sharp and bitter winter, were much to be wondered 
at ; how many strong towus and forts they took, 
how many field victories they obtained, the stories 
of every several month will declare.”* Wherever 
^ Cromwell showed himself resistance soon ceased ; 
and he was now approaching with Fairfax and the 
army of the West upon Oxford, which was already 
surrounded by 2000 foot and 300 horse. Wood- 
stock was surrendered to Rainsborough. Which- 
ever way Charles looked, from tower or bastion, 
he saw the flag of the parliament of England 
floating on the breeze ; and, now, wherever he 
turned himself within the loyal city of Oxford, he 
saw dejection or discontent. His very attendants 
treated him with sullen disrespect ; and the 
chances are, that if lie had stayed there they would, 
upon the arrival of Cromwell and Fairfax, have de- 
livered him up to the parliament. Still, however, 
the unfortunate monarch feared and doubted the 
Scots ; and these very doubts may be taken as proofs 
that M outre uil’s negotiation was never so clear and 
settled a thing as some have represented it. Not- 
withstanding the entire failure of his overtures to 
the Independents, he addressed himself to 1 reton, 
who was then before Oxford ; “ being informed,” 
says Ashburnham, “ that he was a man of great 
power and credit with the soldiery, and very 
earnestly affected to peace, he thought it fit to 
make some trial of him , whether he would under- 
take to accept and protect his majesty’s person 
upon the former conditions ; and to that purpose 
sent Sir Edward Ford (his brother-in-law) to 
sound his inclinations, with this assurance, — that, 
if he consented, I should follow the next day with 
power to conclude with him in those or any new 
matters he should propose in order to his majesty’s 
reception. But, by his not suffering any man to 
return to Oxford, his majesty found plainly that 
he did not relish the discourse upon that subject, 
and so quit the thought likewise of any more ad- 
vantage by him than by the other lie had tried 
before. By mentioning these particulars I suppose 
it easy for the world to judge how unwilling his 
majesty was to have deserted his hopes of recep- 
tion by the English, having left nothing unasshyed 
wherein there was any possibility of effecting his 
desires in that point, would any reason, any reli- 
gion, any affection to the public have brought them 
to their just consideration of their duty to him, or, 
in the next relation, the advance of their own 
private interest. And now, his majesty, conceiv- 
ing himself to be discharged from all obligation 
which by any way could be fastened upon him by 
his parliament, or by any authority derived from 
them, settled his thoughts upon his journey to the 
Scots army, and, in order thereunto, did acquaint 

• Breviary. 


some of hi3 privy council (as he was pleased to 
tell me) with his intentions to leave Oxford, if they 
should approve of that course to be best for his 
affairs and their preservation, but did not impart 
the truth of his design with the Scots, conceiving 
that most of them would have opposed with some 
unseasonable heat his conjunction with them; 
and therefore chose rather to put the design of 
London upon it, whither he knew (by the measure 
he had formerly taken of their inclinations) they 
would be glad (but not advise) he should adven- 
ture ; which in debate fell out accordingly, they 
supposing (as, indeed, all wise men would have 
done) that if his majesty could have got safe to 
London, and have personally made great offers of 
accommodation, trusting himself with confidence 
in the hands of his two Houses, they would (in 
relation to their own honour and interest) have 
accepted him with much more moderation than he 
could have hoped for by any discourse, under the 
notions and at the distance they then considered 
him.” Thus, according to Ashburnham, Charles told 
his council at Oxford that he was going to smuggle 
himself into London, while he had fully made up 
his mind to go to the Scots* From other accounts, 
however, and from the curious, wavering way in 
which the king proceeded, it should appear that 
he was not decided whither he should go, even 
when lie had taken to the road. 

On the 27th of April Fairfax and Cromwell 
readied Newbury, within a day’s march of Ox- 
ford : about midnight Charles got ready for his 
flight, submitting his heard to Ashburnham’s 
scissors, t and disguising himself as that groom 
of the chamber's groom. Hudson, the chaplain, 
who had gone and come between the head-quar- 
ters of the Scots and Oxford, and who wuh, more- 
over, well acquainted with the by-roads of the 
country, acted as guide and between two ami 
three o’clock in the morning the party rode out of 
Oxford by Magdalen Bridge, the king following 
Ashburnham as servants follow their masters, with 
a cloak strapped round his waist. At the same 
moment, parties like the royal one, tff three indi- 
viduals each, went out of Oxford by the other 
gates, in order to distract attention and embarrass 
pursuit. Charles and his two companions got 
through the lines of the parliamentarians, and 
reached Henley-upon-Thames without discovery. 
From Henley, instead of turning directly north 
towards the Scots, they proceeded to Slough: 
from Slough again they \Vent to Uxbridge, and 
from Uxbridge to Hillingdon, a mile and a half 
nearer London. “Here,” according to Hudson, 
“the king was much perplexed what course to 

* So completely had Charles deceived his friends at Oxford as to 
hi* journey, that, the day after hi* departure, hi* kinsman, the Duke 
of Richmond, w ith lour other noblemen, came into Fairfax’s quartan 
with the hope that they might bo permitted to attend their sove- 
reign. 

t During his flight, at Downlmm, in Norfolk, “ his majesty, going 
to be trimmed, the barber found milch fault With the unevenness of 
his hair (which had been cut to prevent his being known ), uml told 
him, tlie barber that.last trimmed him was much to blame for it.” — 
Huihwerth, 

| Aslibuinham does not so much as mention Hudson's being of the 
party. 
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resolve upon — London or nQrthward.”^But tire the parliament of England at a moment when that 

attitude of the parliament struck terror into* his body was prepared to receive any evil impressions 

heart, and Charles was always deficient in that against the Scotp, and when the royalists were 

spirit which leads to bold and romantic resolutions ; still hoping to profit by the jealousies and dissen- 

the people of London, too, had ever been the most sions existing between the English Commons and 

enthusiastic of his opponents, and he probably had the Scottish commissioners. Charles was ^cus- 

sniall faith in the reported changes of public opi- tomed to call Hudson — who must have be$i a 

nion there. He accordingly rode across the country better trooper than parson — his “plain-dealing 

to Harrow, from whose pleasant hill his good chaplain j” but the priest-soldier was too decided 

steed might have carried him into the heart of a purtisau to be over-honest with the kiug’s ene- 

London within an hour. But he turned off thence mics, or to indulge in plain dealing when it was 


northwards towards St. Albans. As the travellers 
drew near that antique town, the 'rapid clatter- 
ing of horses’ hoofs in their rear put them in fear 
of pursuit ; but it turned out to be only a drunken 
man. From St. Albans they made another cir- 
cuit, and, by cross-roads, they got to Downham, in 
Norfolk.* Here Charles lay hid for four days, 
awaiting the return of Hudson, who had been 
sent forward to the lodging of Montreuil, at South- 
well, near Newark, with a little note from the 
king to that ambassador, desiring him to make an 
absolute conclusion with the Scots, and to tell 
them (or so says Hudson) that, if they would offer 
“ such honourable conditions for him as should 
satisfy him, then lie would come to them ; if not, 
lie was resolved to dispose otherwise of himself.” 
Hudson himself continues: — “ 1 came to South- 
well next morning, and acquainted the French 
agent with these particulars, who, on Thursday 
night (doth of April), told me they would conde- 
scend to all the demands which the king and 
Montreuil had agreed to make to them before 
Montreuil came from Oxford (of which Montreuil 
told me the sum), but would not give anything 
under their hands. I desired, to avoid mistakes, 
that the particulars might be set down in writing, 
lest I should afterwards be charged with making a 
false relation, and so he (Montreuil) set the pro- 
positions down in writing: — 1. That they should 
receive the king on his personal honour. 2. That 
they should press the king to do nothing contrary 
to his conscience. 3. That Mr. Ashburnham and 
I should be protected. 4. That, if the parliament 
refused, upon a message from the king, to restore 
the king to his rights aifd prerogatives, they should 
dcclaie for the king, and take all the king’s friends 
under their protection ; and if the parliament did 
condescend to restore the kiug, then the Scots 
should be a means that not above four of them 
(the king’s friends) should suffer banishment, mid 
none at all death. This done, the French agent 
brought me word that the Scots seriously protested 
the performance of all these, and sent a little note 
to the king to accept of them, and such security as 
was given to him in the king’s behalf.” 

This, be it remembered, is simply the statement 
of Hudson, a most euthusiastic royalist, who had 
thrown aside Bible and cassock for sword and 
breast-plate, and who delivered this confession to 

* " The king,” says Clarendon, “ wasted his time in eevernl places, 
whereof some were gentlemen’s houses (where he was not unknown, 
though untaken notice H(<t. 


hoped that so much might be gained by a different 
line of conduct. But, even waiving this objection, 
and taking Hudson’s word for all these particulars, 
what does his story amount to? Simply to this — 
that Montreuil told him such and such things, and 
that the Scots told him nothing. The assurance 
was not given under the hands of the Scottish 
commissioners— even according to Hudson, they 
absolutely refused to give anything of the kind — 
but it was given, ns lie says, by Montreuil , who 
committed the particulars, or “ set the propositions 
down, in writing.” But even this paper of Mon- 
trcuil’s, so important if true, has nowhere been pre- 
served, while great care has been taken of docu- 
ments relating to this negotiation of far less conse- 
quence, but which happen to be corroborated by 
other state-papers. A doubt, therefore, may be 
fairly entertained whether Montreuil ever really 
wrote any such paper ; and in no part of his cor- 
respondence with his own court does he ever pre- 
tend to have received any such formal agreement ; 
though he vents himself frequently in indignant 
complaints and hitter insinuations against the 
Scots. But, again, was Charles so inexperienced 
and single-minded a person as to pin Jiis faith to or 
rely upon such a document as this which Hudson 
says he received from the French envoy ? Does 
any preceding act of Charles’s life, from his boy- 
hood down to this his mature manhood, authorise 
a belief in any such easy credulity ? Clarendon, 
nearly always a prejudiced authority, has been 
quoted as proving that a formal engagement was 
made by Montreuil with the Scottish commission- 
ers ; but, if such an engagement had ever been 
made, Clarendon himself shows that Charles 
placed no confidence in that engagement ; for lie 
tells us that the king lurked about the country 
“ purposely to be informed of the condition of the 
Marquess of Montrose, and to find some secure 
passage that he might get to him.” If the author 
rity of the great royalist historian is to be taken for 
part of a fact, assuredly it ought to be good fur 
the whole of that fact. But that would prove 
more than is desired by certain writers ; it would 
prove that, while the kiiig was negotiating with the 
Scottish commissioners, he was endeavouring to 
escape to their sworn and most terrible foe, Mon- 
trose, who, a very few weeks before, had taxed 
them “ with wicked atheism, barbarous tyranny, 
and insolent usurpation and rebellion,” and who 
was still in arms in the mountains of Scotland, 
expecting reinforcements from Ireland, and watch- 
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ing his opportunity to renew his sanguinary war- 
fare. The fact appears to be, that Charles diverged 
from the northern route and went into the eastern 
counties on purpose to find some vessel on that 
coast wherein to escape to Scotland, and that he 
wasjdeterred by the risk and danger of trusting 
hinnself to that element on which the parliament 
of England rode triumphantly as masters. The 
coasts were watched by cruisers, and strange 
stories were told of the fierceness of the English 
seamen, particularly when any ships from Ireland 
carrying papists to Scotland fell into their hands. 
A frail vessel, one or two great shot, or a storm, 
might have terminated the career of this wretched 
prince, without the closing scenes at Whitehall. 

A man who had lived in the midst of perils, and 
had through many a year faced them all, and re- 
velled in them, was appalled by somewhat similar 
dangers, and preferred surrendering himself to his 
oldest or greatest enemies ; aud, just as Napo- 
leon went on board the Beller$phon, did Charles 
go to the Scottish camp — because he could go no- 
where else — because every other possible way of 
proceeding seemed infinitely more dangerous. 

Hudson, continuing his report, says, “ I came 
to the king on Tuesday, and related all, and he 
resolved next morning to go to them ; and so upon 
Tuesday morning we all came to Southwell to 
Montreuil’s lodgings,* where some of the Scots 
commissioners came to the king, and desired him 
to march to Kelham for security, whither we 
went after dinner.” This happened on the 5th of 
May. “Many lords,” says Ashlmrnham, “ came 
instantly to wait on his majesty, with professions of 
joy to find that he had so far honoured their army 
as to think it worthy his presence after so long an 
opposition. Some of them desiring to know wherein 
they might best express their gratitude for the great 
confidence he had in them, his majesty replied 
that he should be well satisfied, for the hazards he 
had run to get to them, if they would cheerfully 
apply themselves to perform the conditions upon 
which he came unto them. The Lord Lothian 
(as his majesty was pleased to inform me) seemed 
to be surprised with the word conditions, and 
affirmed that he had never been privy to anything 
of that nature, nor did he believe that any of the 

* *' After nine (lays’ trnvel upon tho way, and in tliat time having 
passed through fourteen guards and garrisons of the enemies, we 
arrived safe at the Scots army before Newark; where, being come, 
ins majesty tbonght the most proper place for his reception by the 
general and Scots commissionors would be tho house or the French 


“ The Scots seemed surprised at his coming among' them, and used 
him Very coarsely, bat yet with some show of civility ; and, though 
Montreuil avers us before, yet the king complained they had kept 
nolle of those terms he was promised. For, though )u* was soemiugly 
ft-ee, yet his person was under a guard ; and .for his honour this guurd 
was not given him; because they permitted not the magistrates to 
do their duty to him in those places he pjtssed through : nor did 
they os much tu admit his own’ necessary servants about him : 
and for his conscience, they thut pretended to tight for their own 
denied liberty to his ; he being not to be hearkened unto in any pro- 
position for peace upon less terms than the covenant."— Memoirs. 
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commissioners residing in the army had any more 
knowledge of that treaty than himself. Whereupon 
hi 8 majesty desired the French agent to sum up 
his instructions from the crown of France, and to 
make a narrative of his negotiations thereupon with 
the Scots commissioners residing in London ; which 
when he had done, some pf the lords did assure 
his majesty that they were altogether ignorant of 
those particulars, and that therefore the treaty 
being with their commissioners in London, and 
they being a distinct body of themselves could not 
be responsible, or any way concerned therein. 
His majesty then demanded how he came to he 
invited thither, and what reason they had to sqnd 
him word that all differences were reconciled, and 
that David Leslie was to have met him with a 
- party of horse. They answered that it was very 
true, for they approved well of his majesty’s con- 
fidence in them, believing that, the end of his 
honouring their army with his residence w'as 
only to have made that the place where he in- 
tended to settle a peace with his two kingdoms ; in 
short, such was the indisposition of the Earl of 
Lothian towards his majesty as he (being president 
of that council and of good credit amongst them) 
would never suffer any discourse to he made to his 
majesty, other than the taking of the covenant, and 
subscribing all the nineteen propositions for the sa- 
tisfaction of both kingdoms; things that, as they 
were most distant from his majesty’s resolution, 
being most averse to his conscience ancl honour, so 
they were most unexpected from persons so highly 
favoured by the great adventures he hod undergone 
for them.”* On this point, as on others more im- 
portant to the character of the groom of the 
chambers, there are several discrepancies between 
the account given by Ashburnharu and the nar- 
rative of Clarendon. The latter goes on to say, 
“ The great care in the (Scottish) army was, that 
there might be only respect and good maimers 
showed towards the king, without anything of 
affection or dependence; and therefore the general 
never asked the word of him, or any orders, nor 
willingly suffered the officers of the army to resort 
to, or to have any discourse with, his majesty.” 
And once, it appears, wEfen the king ventured to 
give the word to the guard, old Leslie, or Leven, 
interrupted* him, saying, “ I am the older soldier, 
Sir ; your majesty had better leave that office to 
me.” Clarendon says that Montreuil was ill 
looked upon by the Scots “ as the man who had 
brought this inconvenience upon them without 
their consent;” but that the envoy “was not 
frighted from owning and declaring what had 
passed between them, what they had promised, 
and what they were engaged to do.’* But, if so, 
surely Montreuil would have stated all this to his 
court, which he never did.f 

* Narrative. There is, however, most nbnndnnt proof lo show 
what wo have already stated-— that the Scottish commissioners had all 
along Insisted on the king’s conformity to Presbyterianism, aud his 
consent to the establishment of the Kirk of Scotland in England., 

t Hushworth.— Clarendon Papers.— Thurloe Papers.- liaiilie.— 
Malcolm Laing, Hist. Scotland.— Quarterly Rev.— Edinburgh Rev.— 
Lister, Life of Clarendon. 
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In the mean time the king's motions were kept 
so secret that none could guess whither he was 
gone ; but it was generally reported that he was 
gone for London, and Fairfax, who had now drawn 
up his army before Oxford, sent notice to that 
effect to the t vfo Houses, who, on Monday, May 
the 4th, only the day before Charles reached the 
Scottish camp, caused an order to be published by 
beat of drum and sound of trumpet throughout 
London and Westminster, [to this effect : — “ That 
it be, and is hereby declared by the Lords and Com- 
mons in parliament assembled, that what person 
soever shall harbour and conceal, or know of- the 
harbouring or concealing of, the king’s person, 
and shall not reveal it immediately to the Speakers 
of both Houses, shall be proceeded against as a 
traitor to the commonwealth, forfeit his whole 
estate, and die without mercy.” And on the same 
day the Houses passed an ordinance, that all 
papists whatsoever, all officers and soldiers of 
fortune, and other persons that had home arms 
against the parliament, should, by the 12th day of 
May, depart and remove themselves twenty miles 
at the least from the capital and the lines of com- 
munication, giving previous notice in writing to 
the committee of parliament sitting at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall of the places to which they intended to 
resort. Two days after this — that is, on the 6th 
of May — the two Houses received intelligence of 
the king’s being in the Scots’ army by means of 
letters from Colonel Poyntz, and from their com- 
missioners before Newark * The Commons here- 
upon voted: “ 1. That the ’commissioners and 
general of the Scots army he desired that his 
majesty’s person be disposed of as both Houses 
shall desure and direct. 2. That his majesty be 
thence disposed of and sent to Warwick Castle. 
3. That Mr. Ashburnham and the rest of those 
that came with the king into the Scots’ quarters 
should be sent for as delinquents by the serjeant- 
at-arms attending the said House, or his deputy ; 
nnd that the commissioners for the parliament of 
England residing before Newark should acquaint 
the Scots* general with these votes, and also make 
a narrative of the manner of the king’s coming 
into the Scots’ army, and present it loathe House.” 
While the Houses were thus voting, old Leslie 
and the Scottish commissioners were employed in 
writing the following letter. “ The earnest desire 
which we have to keep a right understanding 
between the two kingdoms moves us to acquaint 
you with that strange providence wherewith we 
are now surprised, together with our carriage and 
desires thereupon. The king came into our army 
yesterday in so private a way that, after we had 
made search for him, upon the surmises of some 
persons who pretended to know his face, yet we 
could not find him out in sundry houses. And 
we believe your lordships will think it was matter 
of much astonishment to us, seeing we did not 

• Ruahworth/— Clarendon Bays, " An express was presently sent 
to the parliament at Westminster to Inform them of trie unexpected 
now s, as a tiling the Scots had not the least imagination of,”— Jauf/ 
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expect he would have come in any place under 
our power. We conceived it not fit to inquire 
into the causes that persuaded him to come hither, 
but to endeavour that his being here might be 
improved to the best advantage, for promoting the 
work of uniformity, for settling of rcligh;*and 
righteousness, and attaining of peace according to 
the league and covenant and treaty, by the advice 
of the parliament* of both kingdoms, or their com- 
missioners authorised for that effect. Trusting to 
our integrity, we da persuade ourselves that none 
will so far misconstrue us as that we intended to 
make use of this seeming advantage for promoting 
any other ends than arc expressed in the covenant, 
and have been hitherto pursued by us with no less 
conscience than care. And yet, for further satis- 
faction, wc do ingenuously declare that there hath 
been no treaty nor capitulation betwixt his majesty 
and us, nor any in our names, and that we icave 
the ways and means of peace unto the power and 
wisdom of the parliaments of both kingdoms. And 
so far as concerns us, as we have a witness in 
heaven, we are confident to make it appear to the 
world that there is nothing more in our desires 
than, in all our resolutions and proceedings, to 
adhere to the covenant and treaty. Our gravest 
thoughts shall be taken up in studying, and our 
utmost abilities employed in acting, those things 
that may best advance the public good and com- 
mon happiness of both kingdoms ; wherein, by 
the help of the Most High, we shall labour to use 
so much tenderness and care, that we hope it shall 
soon appear that our actions have been the issue 
and result of honest and single intentions. And 
further, we cannot (in a matter of so deep conse- 
quence and common interest) but seek your lord- 
ships’ advice; for which effect we have also 
written to the Committee of Estates of Scotland, 
with intentions to move by your joint counsels and 
resolutions ; that we, at last, after a seed-time of 
many afflictions, may reap the sweet fruits of 
truth and peace. And in this confidence we re- 
main, &c 

On the same day on which this letter was 
written, Charles ordered the Lord Bellasis, the 
new governor of Newark, to surrender that im- 
portant place ; and, also on the same day, New- 
ark, with the caBtlc, forts, and sconces there- 
unto belonging, was surrendered to the committee 
of both kingdoms, for the use of the parliament of 
England. Charles had offered to surrender the 
place to the Scots, which would have made a fresh 
garboil, but Lcven told him, that, to remove all 
jealousies, it must be yielded to the parliament of 
England. Clarendon says, that Charles’s readi- 
ness on this occasion proceeded from his fear that 
Fairfax might be ordered to relinquish all other 
enterprises, “ and to bring himself near the Scot- 
tish army, they being too near together already 
and that, “ therefore he forthwith gave order to 

• Rush worth.— This letter is dated “ Southwell. May the Cth, 
1646,” and si trued “ Lereti, Durafcrmling, Lothian. Belcurris, S. I)., 
Hume, Sir /fit, Carre, R, rtf Freeland, W. Glondowyn, John John, 
■ton,” 
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tlie lord Bellasis to surrender Newark ; that the 
Scots might march northward, which they resolved 
to do ; and he giving up that place, which he could 
have defended for some months longer from that 
enemy, upon honourable conditions, that army with 
grea t E xpedition marched towards Newcastle ; 
which the king was glad of.” It is said, indeed, 
that the English commons at one moment enter- 
tained the notion of throwing forward Oliver Crom- 
well with the entire mass of their cavalry, in order 
to fall upon the Seots by surprise, and to take the 
king away from them by force ; hut in effect they 
only detached Poynlz, who, with a party of horse 
and dragoons, followed the Scots, and watched 
them on their march northward from the Trent. 
Soon after their rising from Newark, the Scottish 
commissioners sent to the parliament’s commis- 
sioners, to desire a meeting with them on the 1 1th 
of May, in order to give them an account of their 
“ so sudden departure,” and their reasons for not 
delivering up Ashhurnham and Hudson. But 
the meeting did not take place ; and Ashhurnham, 
about nine days after the king’s departure from 
Newark,* when, as he says, there were disputes in 
the council of the Scottish army about disposing 
of him according to the desires of the parliament, 
was commanded by his majesty to njake his escape 
with all the speed lie could. “ I besought him,” 
continues Ashhurnham, “ that he would rather 
suffer me ’to he wrested from him, than that of 
myself I should desert his service upon any appre- 
hension whatsoever ; but his pleasure was so posi- 
tive, that I should lose no time, as I had nothing 
left but my obedience to satisfy him, so that, his' 
foreign despatches being closed, I did (witli humble 
acknowledgments to God for the deliverance he 
then gave me) pass into Holland ; my servants, 
horses, and all I had, being seized upon within 
two hours after my flight; where being arrived, 
and having obeyed such instructions as I was 
entrusted with, I hastened into France, to give the 
queen an account of what had passed in that 
unhappy expedition to the Scots.”f It has been 

• Ashburnham says, about nine days after the kind’s arrival at 
Newcastle, but this must be incorrect, as Charles certainly did not 
leave Newark until the 7th or Hth of May. nor arrive at Newcastle 
Until the UH.h ; and Ashburuhum certainly left Newcastle on the 
l(>th, on which day the hint; himself wrote to Sir Kdward Nicholas, 
— " Jack Ashbnrunatn is this day jjone for Fiuuce.” Nearly ull the 
loyalist writers of histories and memoirs wrote after the event from 
memory, and many of them, not excepting the great Clarendon, must 
have had very bail memories foi dates. 

t Among the dispatches, of which Ashburnham was tho bearer, 
v as the lollow ing letter to the queen : — 

“ Dear Heart, Newcastle, May 15th, 1646. 

'' The necessity of my alfuirs hath made me send Jack Ashburn- 
ham unlo thee; who at this present is the most(nnd with the greatest 
injustice - ) persecuted of all my servants, and merely for his fidelity to 
me; which is so well known to thee, that I need neither recommend him 
to thy care, nor take the pains of setting down the present Blateof 
my a (Taits, and how they have changed since I came from Oxford, and 
why it is so long since t wrote to thee: referring ull to his faithful 
relation ; as likewise whut 1 desire thee to do for my assistance ; no 
transferring at this time the freedom of my pen to his tongue, 1 rest 
eternally tliiue, „ ^ ,» 

" I owe Jack 9,2001., which I earnestly recommend thou wonld’st 
assist him in for his repayment." 

Jack Ashburnham was also the bearer of ft warrant, in cipher, to 
laise money upon such of the crowu jewels as lie had in his custody, 
or by a surcharge upon those already pawned. For other particulars 
see the curious volumes published by the late Lord Ashburnham, 


assumed that the Scots connived at the flight of 
Ashburnham, but he himself only tells us that he 
did escape, without saying anything of this conni- 
vance. It should appear indeed, that the Scots, 
in their great respect to the royal quality, did not 
guard even the king very closely; for we have 
Charles’s own word, that he too might have got 
off if he had thought proper. Yet Hudson, when 
endeavouring to escape, was intercepted, and for 
the present secured in Newcastle ; and, according 
to their own account, upon the very first notice 
they had of Ashburnham’s flight, they tried to 
apprehend him also. Newcastle was now the seat 
of the war, for “ wars are not only carried on by 
swords and guns, hut tongues and peus are co- 
instrumcntal ; which, as they had been too much 
employed formerly, were not idle now.”* The 
king sounded some of the officers of the Scottish 
army, and offered David Leslie, the general of the 
horse, the title of Earl of Orkney, if he would con- 
sent to espouse his cause and unite with Montrose ; 
but this project, considering the temper of that 
covenanting soldiery, must always have been a 
hopeless one, and it came to nothing, though 
Charles appears to have flattered himself that, by 
uniting the Scottish army in England and the 
Marquess’s Highlanders and Irish, and by profiting 
by the dissensions between the Presbyterians and 
Independents, he might still subdue his parlia- 
ment. The committee of estates at Edinburgh, 
the champions of the covenant, dispatched Lanurk, 
Loudon, and Argyle, to Newcastle, to look after 
both the king and the army ; and these noblemen, 
after telling Charles in the plainest manner that 
he must take the covenant, or expect no important 
service from them, — that he must not imagine that 
they would temporise with this great measure, or 
be put off with promises, — required of him, in the 
first instance, to do all that in him lay to put an 
end to the civil war in Scotland by ceasing all con- 
nexion or correspondence with Montrose. And at 
their instance he sent a positive order to the hero 
of Kilsyth to disband his forces and retire to 
France ; which order was obeyed the more willingly 
as Montrose’s name had lpst its charm, and as 
help from Ireland was not to be expected. 

About the same time, the king sent a very soft 
message to the two Houses, stating, that, “ being 
informed that their armies were marching so fast 
up to Oxford as made that no fit place for treating, 
he did resolve to withdraw himself hither, only 
to secure his own person, and with no intention to 
continue this war any longer, or make any division 
between his two kingdoms, hut to give such con- 
tentment to both, as by the blessing of God he 
might see a happy and well-grounded peace.’* 
“ And,” continued this practised dissembler, who 
now spoke as if he had made up his mind to give 
up the question of episcopacy, ** since the settling 
of religion ought to be the chiefest care, his majesty 
most earnestly and heartily recommends to his two 

• The Perfect Politician, or a Full View of tho Life and Actions 
(Military awl Civil) of Oliver Cromwell. 
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houses of parliament all the ways and means pos- 
sible Tor speedy finishing this pious and necessary 
work ; and ’particularly that they take the advice 
of the divines of bqfh kingdoms assembled at 
Westminster.” As for the militia of England, 
his majesty was well pleased to have it settled as 
was offered in the treaty at Uxbridge — a all the 
persons being to be named for that trust by the two 
houses of parliament, for the space of seven years ; 
and after the expiration of that term, that it be 
regulated as shall be agreed upon by his majesty 
and his two houses of parliament; and the like to 
be for the kingdom of Scotland.” Concerning 
the wars in Ireland, his majesty engaged to do 
whatever was possible to give full satisfaction. 
And if these assurances were not satisfactory, 
parliament was requested to send all such of the 
propositions as were already agreed upon by both 
kingdoms speedily to his majesty, he “ being 
resolved to comply with his. parliament in every- 
thing that should be for the happiness of his sub- 
jects, and for the removing of all unhappy differ- 
cqpes, which have produced so many sad effects.” 
His majesty, it was said in conclusion, would 
neither question the parliament’s thankful accept- 
ance of these offers, nor doubt that his two king- 
doms would be careful to maintain him in his 
honour, and in his just and lawful rights. But 
the most important part of this message was in 
a postscript, apparently added under the persuasion, 
or it may be dictation, of the Earl of Lanark, and 
the Scottish commissioners. It ran in these words ; 
— “ His majesty being desirous to shun the further 
effusion of blood, and to evidence his real inten- 
tions to peace, is willing that his forces in and 
about Oxford be disbanded, and the fortifications 
of the city dismantled, they receiving honourable 
conditions; which being granted to the town and 
forces there, his majesty will give the like order to 
the rest of the garrisons.”* About three weeks 
later, on the 10th of June, be sent another message 
to the two houses, expressing at greater length bis 
earnest desire for the ending of this unnatural war, 
which in fact was ended by his thorough defeat, 
for as long as he had any chance of carrying it on, 
he was far indeed frftm entertaining any such 
horror at the effusion of blood. He told them, that 
in the Scottish army, where he was, he was “ in 
freedom and right capacity to settle a true and 
lasting peace,” and he again earnestly desired that 
their propositions should be speedily sent to him. 
He then “ further propounded,” that he might 

• Ou the following day Charleg addressed a very friendly letter to 
his “ right trusty and well-beloved,” the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of the city of London, telliuer them, thut nothing 
was more grievous to him titan the trouble and distractions of lus 
people; and that nothing on earth was more desired by him than 
that they might henceforth live uuder him in religion and peace in 
all godliness and honesty. «• And this profession,” continued Charles, 
“ we make for uo other end but that you may know immediately fiom 
ourselves our integrity and full resolution to comply with our parlia- 
ment in everything for settling truth and peace, and our desire to 
have ull things speedily concluded which shall be found requisite for 
that eud ; that our return to that our ancient city may lie to the satis- 
faction of our parliament, the good liking of you and all our good 
people, and to our own greater joy and comfort.” He thus hoped to 
jwrsuade the Londoners that his whole soul and nature was changed 
from what it had been. 


come to London with safety, freedom, and honour, 
where lie resolved to comply with his houses of 
parliament in everything which might be most for 
the good of his subjects. And on the same day 
lie signed a warrant to Sir Thomas Glenham, 
Sir Thomas Tildeslev, Colonel H. Wa^jhimaoii. 
Colonel Thomas Blagge, governors of Oxford, 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Wallingford, and all 
other commanders of any towns, castles, and 
forts in the kingdom of England, commanding 
them, upon honourable terms, to surrender the 
towns, castles, and forts entrusted to them, and 
disband all the forces under their several com- 
mands, the more to evidence the reality of his 
intention of settling a happy and firm peace. 
Most of these few places, however, had surrendered 
some weeks before his majesty signed this paper. 
Banbury, which had been in possession of the 
royalists from the beginning of the war, opened 
its gates on the fith of May, and even Oxford* 
proposed to treat as early as the 17th of May, 
which was one day before the king’s first message 
to parliament. Parliament, however, considered 
the terms demanded as much too high, and 
ordered Fairfax to prosecute the siege, and the 
place did not surrender until the 24th of June, 
when very liberal terms were granted to the gar- 
rison, to the colleges, vand to all persons within 
the waljs of Oxford. Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice received their passports and took ship- 
ping at Dover. Charles’s second son, the young 
i)uke of York, was brought up from Oxford to 
St. James’s Palace. Worcester surrendered on 
the 23rd of July; Wallingford opened its gates 
on the same day. 

Ilagland Castle avrs stoutly defended by the 
very loyal Marquess of Worcester, who, like 
many others, considered that the king Avas under 
restraint, and that it was his duty to disobey 
the royal orders for surrender. + Moreover, 
he took exception to his majesty’s warrant, 
because it did not name him or his castle. “Truly, 
Sir,” wrote the old marquess to Colonel Morgan, 
who had summoned him, “ it is not in the power 
of man to make me think so unworthily of his 
majesty, that to one, in the opinion of the world, 
that hath given, himself and family, so great ‘a 
testimony of his and their faith and fidelity towards 
him, that he would not please so much as to name 
his name or Ragland. I entreat you give me 
leave to suspend my belief. And for your sum- 
mons, it makes it too evident that it is desired that 
I should die under a hedge like a beggar, having 
no house left to put my head into, nor means left 

• This seat of learning hail been made a very formidable place 'of 
arms. ** Here Art herself had contributed her utmost assistance to 
make the {dace impregnable; it being encompassed with regular 
fortifications, furnished with a strong garrison of stout soldiers, stored 
with abundance of all kind of provisions, and (which Is more than all 
the rest) governed by one that had given sufllcient proof of his 
valour and faithfulness formerly, in holding out two other garrisons 
(Carlisle and York) to the utmost extremity : but all this avails not, 
Oxford must vield.”-TA# Perfect Politician . 

t And, in fact, Charles himself had pist written to his wife that he 
was iu durance in the hands of the barbarous and perfidious Scots, 
and that she, his son, aud ail his faithful counsellors, were to regard 
every order from him as forced or surreptitious. 

2 z 2 
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to find me Bread. Wherefore I make choice, if it 
so please God, rather to die nobly than to live with 
infamy.” Early in August Fairfax went himself 
with large reinforcements to reduce this very 
strong, magnificent, and very important castle; 
and on the 7th of that month he summoned the 
old marquess once more. Worcester told him 
that this was the only house he now had to cover 
his head. “ I desire,” said he, “ leave to send 
to his majesty to know his pleasure what he will 
have done with his garrison. As for my house, 
I pnesume he will command nothing ; neither am 
I knowing how, either by law or conscience, I 
should be forced out of it.” Fairfax kindly and 
courteously told the old nobleman that, touching 
his sending to his majesty, it was a thing which 
had been denied to the most considerable garri- 
sons of England, further than an account upon 
the surrender ; that for the distinction which his 
lordship was pleased to make, that Ragland was 
his house, if it had not been formed into a gar- 
rison, he (Fairfax) would never have troubled his 
lordship with a summons ; and that were it dis- 
garrieoned, neither his lordship nor his house 
should receive any disquiet from him or any that 
belonged to him. To this letter Worcester re- 
plied in a tone in which sclf-intcreSt (excusable in 
that extremity) was mingled with loyalty, and in 
which a very just appreciation of Charles’s cha- 
racter may be detected . The marquess told Fairfax 
— and he might well say as much of that truly 
honourable and kind-hearted man — that he con- 
fided greatly in his honour; “but,” continued 
the old man, “ only one thing which is extraordi- 
nary, l offer to your consideration, as the just cause, 
besides my allegiance, of my reasonable request ; 
which is, that upon his majesty’s promise of satis- 
faction, I am above 20,000/. out of purse ; and if 
I should do anything displeasing unto him, 1 am 
sure all that is lost , and no benefit to the parlia- 
ment.”* At last, on the 19th of August, Rag- 
land was surrendered, and there marched out of 
the. castle the marquess, who was above fourscore 
years of age, the Lord Charles, his son, the Coun- 
tess of Glamorgan, the Lady Jones, four colonels, 
eighty-two captains, above eighty other officers 
and gentlemen, and above seven hundred soldiers, 
who had been placed there by the king. As in all 
other cases where Fairfax was concerned, the 
terms of capitulation were most honourably ob- 
served. Pendennis Castle surrendered three days 
before Ragland. In the same month the town of 
Conway, in North Wales, was taken by storm — 
an event which merits attention were it only for 

• There in something very touching in this passage of the octo* 
genariau's letter. " If you knew how well known I was in Henry 
Karl of Huntington's tinte unto your noble grandfather at York, I 
am assured 1 should receive that favour at your hands that safely you 
might, afford. God kuows, if l mipht quietly receive any means of 
subsistence and lie in security, with the parliament’s approbation, 
and freed from the malice of those gentlemen that are of tho com- 
mittee within this county, I should quickly quit myself of the gar- 
rison; for I have no great cause to take delight iu it. I have that 
high esteem of your worth, nobleness, and trne Judgment, that, know- 
ing you will offer nothing ignoble or unworthy for me to do, as the 
ease stands with me, l desire to know what conditions I may have, 
and 1 will return you present answer.” 


the re- appearance on the scene, in a very different 
character, of old Williams, the diocese within him- 
self, the ex-lord-keeper, bishop of Lincoln, and 
now archbishop of York, who had quitted the 
king’s party in the preceding month of April, ap- 
parently at the very moment when Charles had 
hopelessly fled to the Scots. This prelate, old as 
he was, and priest as he was, would not be neu- 
tral, but forthwith declared himself for the parlia- 
ment, the winning party, and, betaking himself to 
bis bouse at Purin, near Conway, he put a gar- 
rison therein for the parliament, and persuaded 
the county not to pay contribution any longer to 
Conway. This greatly incensed that garrison; 
and the Lord Byron, upon notice of the arch- 
bishop’s revolt, sent out a party from Conway to 
besiege him in his house. Hereupon Williams 
sent for assistance to Colonel Mitton, who was 
serving in those parts for the parliament, and who 
presently detached a party to interpose and help 
him. Soon after, when Colonel Mitton laid siege 
to Conway, his grace the archbishop assisted at a 
council of war, wherein it was resolved to storm 
the town, which was accordingly done, but not 
without deaths and wounds, the most reverend 
father himself, who “ became active on that side 
in person ,” being among the wounded. A few 
clays after the storming of the town, the strong 
castle of Conway surrendered, as did also Flint 
Castle, and all other places in Wales. “ So that 
now there was not one garrison in England or 
Wales remaining, but what was reduced to the 
power of the two Houses, save only those in the 
north, which remained in the hands of the Scots.” 

Meanwhile the Scots at Newcastle were labour- 
ing hard to make the king take the covenant. 
Charles thought that he might take it with a 
mental reservation, hut having some scruples, or 
wishing for the countenance of a leading church- 
man, he wrote a letter, or, as it is described, 
“ sent a case of conscience,” to Dr. Juxon, bishop 
of London : — “ My Lord,” wrote the king, “ my 
knowledge of your worth and learning, and par- 
ticularly in resolving cases of conscience, makes 
me at this time, I confess, put to you a hard 
and bold task, nor would I do it, but that I am 
confident you know not what fear is in a good 
cause. Yet I hope you believe that I shall be 
loth to expose you to a needless danger, assuring 
you that I will yield to none of your friends in 
my care of your preservation. I need not tell 
you the many persuasions and threatenings that 
hath been used to me for making me change 
episcopal into presbyterial government, which 
absolutely to do is so directly against my con- 
science, that, by the grace of God, no misery 
shall ever make me: but I hold myself obliged, 
by all honest means, to eschew the mischief 
of this too visible storm, and I think some kind 
of compliance with the iniquity of the times 
may be fit as my case is, which at another time 
were unlawful. These are the grounds that have 
made me think of this inclosed proposition, the 
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which as one way it looks handsome to us, so in 
another I am fearful lest I cannot make it with a 
safe conscience ; of which I command you to 
give me your opinion upon your allegiance ; con- 
juring you, that you will deal plainly and freely 
with me, as you will answer it at the dreadful day 
of judgment. I conceive the question to he, whe- 
ther I may, with a safe conscience, give way to 
this proposed temporary compliance, with a reso- 
lution to recover and maintain that doctrine and 
discipline wherein I have been bred. The duty 
of my oath is herein chieliy to be considered ; I 
flattering myself that this way I better comply 
with it, than being constant to a flat denial, consi- 
dering how unable 1 am by force to obtain that 
which this way there wants not probability to re- 
cover, if accepted (otherwise there is no harm 
done) ; for, my regal authority once settled, 1 
make no question of recovering episcopal govern- 
ment, and God is my witness my chiefest end in 
regaining my power is to do the church service. 
So, expecting your reasons to strengthen your opi- 
mojj, whatsoever it be, I rest 

“ Your most assured, real, 

M Faithful, constant friend, 

“ Charles U.” 

“ P.S. — I desire your opinion in the particu- 
lars, as well as in the general scope of it ; and yet 
mend much in the penning of it. I give you 
leave to take the assistance of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury and Ur. Sheldon, and either of them. But 
let me have your answer with all convenient speed. 
None knows of this but Will Murray, who pro- 
mises exact secrecy. If your opinions and reasons 
shall confirm me in making of this proposition, 
then you may in some way be seen in it, otherwise 
I promise you that your opinion shall be con- 
cealed.”* 

It has been judged, from the fact of Charles’s 
not pursuing the line of conduct so ingeniously 
hinted at, and also from the honest straight-for- 
ward character of Juxon,that the bishop’s answer, 
which has not been preserved, was frank and 
honest, like that which he had given when con- 
sulted about the execution of the Earl of Strafford. 
The king, however, could not decline fulfilling the 
promise which he had made the Scots through 
Montreuil, to listen to the arguments of their pres- 
hyterian divines ; and Alexander Henderson, the 
most celebrated of them, was sent for, it is said, 
at Charles’s express desire, t The learned theo- 

* Sir Henry Ellis. 

+ On the Ifith of May Buillie writes to Alexander Hendeison:— 
*' If that man go now "to stickle on bishops and delinquent a, and 
such foolish toys, it seems he is mad; if lie have the least grnoe or 
wisdom, he may, hy God’s mercy, presently end the miseries wherein 
himself and many are likely also to sink. Let me entreat you for 
one thing, when you have done your uttermost, if it bo God's pleasme 
to deny the 8Uec«83, not to vex yourself mine than is meet ; si mmun- 
dus vuk wider e, &c . When wo hear of your health and courage it 
will refresh us. Go matters as they will, if men will not be saved, 
who can help it ! And yet you know that I was never among those 
wiio had greatest aversion from his person, or least sympathy with 
his afflictions: if he be resolved to stop our mouths, and bind our 
hands, that we can neither speak nor do for him, let him go on so to 
make himself and us miserable; there is a better life coming; but 
woe to those villains who have bewitched, poisoned, and infatuated a 
good prince, for his own and so many millions’ ruiu t we aro in a 
fair way, and daily advance into it, if his ubBtinaey spoil not all tho 
play." 


logian chanced to fall sick and die during these 
disputations, at Newcastle; and the royalists, 
availing themsclvqs of the circumstance, declared 
that lie had been beaten in argument hy the king, 
and had died of grief and vexation.* 

But while Charles was pretending to give ear 
to the Presbyterian teachers, and to have mfe. jip 
his mind to cease all projects of hostility, and 
agree with every desire of the victorious parlia- 
ment, he was corresponding with the papists in 
Ireland and devising the most desperate if not the 
most ridiculous plans for resuming hostilities. 
On the 20th of July lie wrote to Glamorgan, ex- 
pressing a wonderful affection for that nobleman’s 
person and conversation, and telling him that he 
was not so strictly guarded but that, if he sent a 
prudent and secret person to Newcastle, he could 
communicate with him. “ If,” continued the 
king, “ you could raise a large sum of money hy 
pawning my kingdoms, I am content you should 
do it ; and if I recover them, 1 will fully repay 
that money. And tell the nuncio that if once I 
can come into his and your hands, which ought to 
he extremely wished for by you both, as well for 
the sake of England as Ireland, since all the rest, 
as 1 see, despise me, I will do it. And if 1 do not 
say this from my heart, or in any future time if I 
fail you in this, may God never restore me to my 
kingdoms in this world nor give me eternal 
happiness in the next.”t A copy of this letter 
was transmitted to the pope, who, it is said, “ re- 
ceived great comfort from the reading of it, but at 
the same time shed tears of compassion for the 
king’s circumstances.” And Glamorgan, with 
the advice of Rinuccini, the pope’s nuncio in 
Ireland, drew up in writing urgent reasons for 
inviting the king into Ireland. At the same mo- 
ment Henrietta Maria proposed transporting her- 
self to that country ; and when her husband would 
not hear of this hazardous project, she endeavoured 
to make him avow all the secret articles concluded 
with Glamorgan in favour of the Catholics, upon 
which avowal she maintained that the pope would 
subsidise an Irish army, and the Irish papists 
rise to a man in his favour. Mazarin led her 
majesty to believe that he would land 10,000 
Frenchmen in England to co-operate with tl/e 
Irish Catholics; and it appears that the Cardinal 
really engaged with Lord Jermyn to seize upon 
Jersey and Guernsey, two islands which geo- 
graphically belonged to France, and which it would 
have suited the French to recover. We cannot 
possibly mention half the wild schemes that were 
entertained at Newcastle and at Paris, between 
the going of Charles to the Scots’ quarters and his 
delivery over to the English ; but one of the most 

* A paper was even published in London, pretending to be a 
death-bed declaration ol Henderson, in which he was made to recant 
his former opinions, and to express great remorse for the share he 
had taken in the war; and which the general assembly thought it 
necessary, by on act passed on the 7th of August, 1648, formally to 
denounce as forged, scandalous, and ialse. Although the contro- 
versy respecting the genuineness of this paper was renewed so lutely 
as the middle of the last contUTy, no doubt os to its being a forgery is 
now entertained in any quarter. 

I ,t liuch, Inquiry. 
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striking of them was, that Montrose, whom the 
king had ordered to lay down his arms, should he 
recalled to head a fresh insurrection in the High- 
lands and take the command of fresh hordes from 
Ireland. 

On th e 23rd of July the final propositions of 
parWTient were presented to Charles at New- 
castle by the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Den- 
bigh, and the Lord Montague of the peers, and six 
members of the House of Commons; the com- 
missioners of the parliament of Scotland being 
present and consenting to them. “The Lords 
anfl Commons, commissioners of the parliament of 
England,” says May, “ stayed long with the king 
at Newcastle, humbly entreating him that he 
would vouchsafe to sign and establish those pro- 
positions, being not much higher than those wdiich 
had been offered to his majesty at Uxbridge when 
the chance of war was yet doubtful. The same 
thing did the commissioners of the parliament in 
Scotland humbly entreat; and the like did others 
daily, who came with renewed supplications to that 
end, from the parliament sitting at Edinburgh. 
But in vain were the suppli cations of both king- 
doms ; the king persisted obstinately in denial of 
his assent. But daily he seemed to take excep- 
tion at some particulars, whereby time was de- 
layed for some months, and the affairs of both 
kingdoms much retarded, which happened at an 
unseasonable time, when not only dissensions 
between the two nations about garrisons, money, 
and other thingR, were justly feared, but also, in 
the parliament of England and city of London, the 
divisions were then increasing between the two 
factions of the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
from whence the common enemy began to swell 
with hopes not improbable. And this, perchance, 
wan the cause of the king's delay."* 

Many men that did not love the king per- 
sonally, hut that loved monarchy, implored him to 
accept the propositions as the only means of 
saving the throne. Others used prayers, mingled 
with threats. The Earls of Argyle and Loudon 
besought him on their knees, hut all in vain. 
Then Loudon, now Chancellor of Scotland, told 
him that his assent to the propositions was indis- 
pensable for the preservation of his crown and 
kingdoms, — that the danger and loss of a refusal 
would be remediless, and bring on a sudden ruin 
and destruction. The noble Scot continued with 
increasing energy, — “The differences betwixt your 
majesty and parliament (known to no man better 
than yourself) are at this time so high that (after 
so many bloody battles) no composure can be 
made, nor a more certain ruin avoided, without a ] 
present pacification. The parliament are in pos- 
session of your navy, of all the towns, castles, and 
forts of England ; they enjoy, besides, sequestra- 
tions and your revenue. Soldiers and monies are 
raised by their authority, and, after so many 
victories and successes, they have a standing 
strong army, who, for their strength, arc able to 

* Brev.'Hiat. Part. 


act anything in church or commonwealth at their 
own pleasure. Besides, there are some so fear- 
ful, others so unwilling, to submit to your majesty, 
that they desire neither yourself nor any of your 
issue to reign over them. The people, weary of 
war, and groaning under taxes, though they desire 
peace, yet are so much against the pulling down 
of monarchy (under which they have long 
flourished) that they which arc weary of your 
government dare not go about to throw it off until 
they have (once at least) offered propositions of 
peace to your majesty, lest the vulgar] (without 
whose concurrence they cannot perfect the work) 
should fall from them. Therefore, when the 
whole people, weary of war, desire security from 
pressures and arbitrary rule, the most honourable 
bouses of parliament have consented to offer these 
propositions to your majesty, without which the 
greater part of the people do suppose the kingdom 
can neither enjoy peace nor safety. Therefore 
your majesty’s friends and the commissioners of 
Scotland, though not without some reluctance, 
w ere forced to consent to the sending of these pro- 
positions (for else none had been sent) or else 
incur the public hatred as enemies to peace. 
Now, Sir, if your majesty (which God forbid) 
should deny to sign these propositions, you would 
lose all your friends, both in city and country, 
and all England, as one man, would rise up against 
you ; and it may then be feared (all hope of recon- 
ciliation being taken away) that they may cite you, 
depose you, and set up another government. 
Moreover, they will require of us to deliver your 
majesty to them, to restore their garrison towns, 
and carry our army out of England. Lastly, if 
your majesty persists in denying, both kingdoms 
will be compelled to agree together for their 
mutual safety, to settle religion and peace without 
you, which (to our unspeakable grief) would ruin 
your majesty and your posterity. But if your 
majesty shall despise the counsel of us (who wish 
nothing more upon earth than the establishment of 
your majesty’s throne), and, by obstinacy, lose 
England, your majesty will not be suffered to 
enter Scotland and ruin that.* Sir, we have laid 
our hands upon our hearts, — we have prayed to 
God to direct us, — and have seriously considered 
of the remedy for these mischiefs ; but we can find 
nothing else (as the case now stands) which can 
preserve your crown and kingdoms than that your 
majesty should sign these propositions. ”f But 
Charles would not sign, and he was as deaf to the 
gentler representations of others as to the rough 
eloquence of Loudon. 

* As far buck as the month of May,' Robert Baillie hail written 
from London to Alexander Henderson at Newcastle,—" If God help 
you to make him quickly to do his duty, this people seem ready to 
welcome him ; but if he shall remain obstinate, or delay much tune, 
it is very like all his people will join against him nml all who mil 
take his part. This delay of a declaration from him and us increases 
jealousies and clamours. The great God help you to milts u that 
man’s heart, lest he rum himself and «# with him. Be assured he 
must either yield to reason, and altogether change his principles, or 
else he will hill in tragic miseries, and that without the commisera- 
tion of those who hitherto have commiserated hit condition. 1 " 

i May, Breviary.— Kush worth gives ths same speech in Very 
nearly the — 
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On the same day that the commissioners from 
parliament arrived at Newcastle, there came to 
the same place M. de Bellievre, a new ambassador 
from France, who implored the king to accept the 
propositions, and presented to him fresh letters 
from the queen, who repeated her arguments and 
her prayers to the same effect. Bellievre, seeing 
that his representations were but too little heeded, 
“by an express, quickly informed the cardinal 
(Mazarine) that the king was too reserved in 
giving the parliament satisfaction, and therefore 
wished that somebody might he sent over who 
was like to have so much credit with his majesty 
as to persuade him to what was necessary for his 
service. Upon which, the queen, who was never 
advised by those who either understood or valued 
the king’s true interest, consulted with those about 
her, and sent Sir William Davenant, an honest 
man and a witty, but in all respects inferior to 
such a trust, with a letter of credit to the king, . . . 
having likewise other ways declared her opinion 
to his majesty that he should part with the church 
for his peace and security.”* This was Davenant 
the poet, who, according to Clarendon, was per- 
sonally well known to the king, but under another 
character than was like to give him much credit 
in this argument about religion. The poor poet, 
the better to induce Charles to yield the matter of 
episcopacy, the great bar to all negotiation, ven- 
tured to say that it was the advice and opinion of 
all his majesty’s friends that he should do so. 
“What friends?” inquired Charles. “My Lord 
Jermyn,” replied Davenant. “Jermyn does not 
understand anything about the church,” objected 
the king. “The Lord Culpeper is of the same 
mind,” rejoined the poet. “ Culpeper hath no 
religion,” replied Chuilcs. And then, according 
to Clarendon, who never omits to laud his own 
orthodoxy, he inquired whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (that is, Clarendon himself) was 
of that miml? — and Davenant told his majesty 
that lie did not know, for that Clarendon was not 
at Paris. The poet then offering some reasons of 
his own, in which he mentioned the church slight- 
ingly, Charles was transported with indignation, 
and drove him from his presence. “ Whereupon,” 
adds the historian, “the poor man, who had in 
truth very good affections, was exceedingly dejected 
and afflicted, and returned into France to give an 
account of his ill success to those who sent him.” 
M. de Bellievre soon took the same route, having, 
however, previously paid a visit to the parliament 
of Scotland. -j- Edinburgh and other Scottish cities 

• ClauMidon, Hist. 

f He told the En^linh parliament that he had had it in command 
Horn the queen regent and the king of Prance to endeavour a good 
reconciliation between hia majesty and them; but that seeing in 
what u humour ihe> were, and the proposition* they hud sent to hia 
majestv, lie had nothing further to do but to demand his passport. 
The pa'ilianutnt, in sending him hia pass, told liim •* that they took 
in good part and thankfully from tire King of France his good affec- 
ions and intention* to these kingdoms, and willingness to see their 
roubles over, to end the whloh they had done, and would coutinuo to 
lo, their utmost, lint they could not agree that any foreign state 
jhould interpose in the remaining diUerencea, nor in particular the 
King of France, by Ins extraordinary ambassador.” 


sent tender petitions to the king, imploring him 
to take the covenant, and save himself and his 
royal progeny ; hut all was of no avail. On the 
5th of August the commissioners at Newcastle 
informed the two Houses, by letter, that they could 
not obtain his majesty’s consent to the proposi- 
tions, nor any answer any ways satisfactory ; that 
he had given them a paper containing offers to 
come up to London to treat in person ; and that 
tliis was all they could get from him. On the 
10th of the same month they wrote again to say 
that the king still refused to sign, though the 
commissioners of both kingdoms had begged him 
on their knees to do it. Two or three days alter 
the commissioners in person made a report of all 
that had passed fit Newcastle between the king 
and themselves : they received the thanks of the 
House, and a committee was appointed to give 
the same thanks to the Scottish commissioners who 
had acted with them in that business. In the 
course of this debate a Presbyterian member ex- 
claimed, “What will become of us now that the 
king has refused our propositions ?” “ What 

would have become of us if he had accepted 
them?” replied one of the Independents; whose 
query must incessantly occur to those who me- 
ditate upon all the circumstances of this great 
conflict, and upon the declared and confirmed 
character of Charles. 

The vote of thanks to the Scots was a very im- 
portant circumstance, and one that tended to dis- 
sipate the hopes which the king had built upon 
the jealousies and dissensions existing between 
the English House of Commons and the Seottisli 
army, and which at one time really presented a 
prospect of hostile collision. On the 19th of 
May, without any settlement of the heavy pecu- 
niary claims the Scots had upon them, tlie House 
of Commons had voted that England hud no 
longer any need of the Scottish army. And at 
the same time, out of doors, loud complaints were 
heard against the Scots for retaining possession of 
Carlisle, Newcastle, with other towns in the North, 
and garrisoning them as if they meant to keep 
them. The Scots, on their pait, did not forget 
to remind the English of how much they and 
the cause of liberty had owed to their well- 
timed assistance; and they called for a settle- 
ment of accounts and payment of the money right- 
fully due to them ; for, previously to their second 
coming into England, the parliament hud agreed 
to subsidise them. Kiiig or no king in their 
hands, the Scots would have claimed their money ; 
hut it is possible that, without that security, the 
payment w r ould neither have been so prompt nor 
bo liberal. This business was prolonged from the 
month of May to the month of September, mid 
it was always considered as separate from any 
negotiation respecting the keeping or yielding 
the king’s person. The pride of the Scots was 
incessantly irritated, hut their prudence was 
stronger than their pride. On the 12th of August 
their commissioners presented a remarkable and 
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spirited paper* to the English House of Lords, 
declaring that they were willing “ forthwith to 
surrender the garrisons possessed by them in this 
kingdom, which' they did keep for no other end 
but the safety and security of their forces, and 
without delay to recal their army ; reasonable satis- 
faction being given for their pains, hazards, 

• In the preamble the Scottish commissioners said, with equal 
truth and dignity, — “ The same principles of brutheily affection 
which did induce both kingdoms to a conjunction of their counsels 
and forces in this cause, move us at this time to apply out solves to 
the most teal and effectual wuys which tend to a speedy conclusion 
and amicable porting, and to the prevention of misunderstandings 
between the kingdoms in nny of these things, which, perudventure. 
CWf common enemies look upou with much joy, as occasions of differ- 
ences. For this end we have not taken notice of the many hate calum- 
nies and execrable aspersions cast upon the kingdom of Scotland, in 
printed pamphlets and otherwise; expecting from the justice and 
wisdom of the honouiahle Houses that they will themselves take 
such eourse for the vindication of our nation and aimy, as the estates 
of Scotland have showed themselves ready to do for them in the like 
case. Upon the invitation of Loth Houses, the kingdom of Scotland did 
cheerfully undertake, and hath faithfully managed their assistance to 
this kingdom, in pursuance of the ends expressed xn the covenant: and 
the forces of the common enemy being, ny the blessing of God upon 
the joint endeavours of both kingdoms, now hioken and 6iihdned, a 
foundation is laid and some good progress made m the reloimatiou of 
religion, which we trust the honourable Houses will, accenting to the 
covenant, sincerely, really, and constantly prosecute till it be perfected ” 
—Rushwotth. The peilpction of the covenant of course meant the 
establishment of the Culviuistic doctuno and Piesbytermn kirk in 
Knglund ; but, in censuring the bigotry of the .Scots, we should re- 
menihci that the English pailiunient, in their hour of need and 
dangm, when they look the covenant, led the Scots to believe, not- 
withstanding the strokes of hiv Ilany Vane’s pen, that they fully 
meant to go h.indm-hatid with their allies in the great matter of 
tehgion. And it is quite certain that, without this conviction, the 
Scottish people would have been I’ui less eager to take the field and 
march into England. 


charges, and sufferings ; whereof a competent pro- 
portion to be presently paid to their army before 
their disbanding, and security to be given for the 
remainder, at such times hereafter as shall be 
mutually agreed on.” They demanded or desired 
that if forces should be kept on foot in either 
kingdom, they might be put under the command 
of persons zealous for reformation and uniformity 
in religion, and tender of the peace of the king- 
doms, and against whom neither Scots nor English 
might have any just grounds of jealousy; that as 
the kingdom of Scotland had been invaded, and 
was still invested by forces from Ireland, the ho- 
nourable Houses, according to the large treaty, 
should give such assistance to the Scots as might 
speedily reduce those rebels to obedience ; that 
whereas propositions for a safe and well-grounded 
peace had been lately sent to the king for obtain- 
ing his majesty’s consent, and as the utmost en- 
deavours of the kingdom of Scotland had not been 
wanting to that great end, — though the success 
had not answered their wishes and hopes, the 
king, to their unspeakable grief, not having agreed 
to the said propositions, — they should still expect 
to he consulted with in settling that peace, or that, 
as men engaged in the same cause as the English, 
labouring under the same dangers, and aiming at 
the same ends, they might consult together and 



Anderson’* Place, Newcastle. The House la w Inch t liarlee was delivered to the'Farliamentary Troops.’ 

From an Original Di awing made before its demolition in 1836, 
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resolve what was next to be done for the safety of 
the two kingdoms. The Lords returned the Scot- 
tish commissioners their thanks, and the next day 
communicated their paper to the Commons. The 
Commons, taking the same into consideration, 
ordered that the sum of 100,000/. should he pro- 
vided forthwith for the Scottish army, and voted 
that the House thankfully approved of their good 
affection and zeal, and of their offer to deliver up 
the garrisons and depart the kingdom. The 
Commons also appointed a committee to audit 
and settle the whole money account. The Scots 
demanded as the balance due to them the sum of 
600,000/. ; hut, after some debate, their commis- 
sioners agreed with the Commons to take 400,000/., 
of which one-half was to be paid before the army 
left England, the security of the public faith being 
given for the remainder. This bargain was fully 
concluded four months before the Scots delivered 
up Charles, and during the whole of those four 
months their commissioners continued to negotiate 
with the English parliament in favour of that un- 
happy prince. 

* On the 21st of September, after the money- 
account had been settled, the English parliament 
resolved, that the right of disposing of the king’s 
person belonged exclusively to them. The Scots 
instantly remonstrated against this vote, showing 
that as Charles was King of Scotland as well as of 
England, as both nations had been parties in the 
war, and had an equal interest in all that con- 
cerned him and his government, so both had a 
right to he consulted respecting the disposal of 
his person. This was a sort of question most 
difficult to resolve, and several conferences seemed 
rather to embroil it than clear it, and ill- blood grew 
on both sides.* On the 20th of September, five 
days after this vote of the English parliament, 
Charles wrote to the Duke of Hamilton, who had 
obtained bis liberty, and generously renewed his 
loyalty, notwithstanding all the harsh usage he had 
received. “ I must tell you,” said Charles, u that 
those at London think to get me into their hands 
by telling our countrymen that they do not intend 
to make me a prisoner: oh! no, by no means; 
but only to give me an honourable guard forsooth, 
to attend me continually for the security of my 
person. Wherefore I must tell you*(and *tis so far 
from a secret, that I desire that every one should 
know it, — only for the way, that I leave it to you to 
manage for my best advantage) that I will not be 
left in England when this army retires, and these 
garrisons are rendered (without a visible violent 
force upon my person), unless, clearly, and ac- 
cording to the old way of understanding, I may 
remain a free man, and that no attendant be forced 
upon me, upon any pretence whatsoever. So 
much for that.” Everything, therefore, that 
tended to keep the Scottish army in England was 
acceptable to the king, whose friends (and he still 
had a few) in Scotland were exerting themselves 

• The vary long argument! used on both sides aro given by 
Rushworth. 
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in his favour. On the 10th of December the Scot- 
tish parliament, under the management of tin; 
Hamiltons, voted that they should do their best 
to maintain the monarchical system of government 
and Charles’s title to the English crown ; but on 
the very next day, this vote wus rescinded * and a 
declaration was adopted and published, tTial the 
kingdom of Scotland could not lawfully engage on 
the king’s side even if he were deposed in Eng- 
land, seeing that he would not take the covenant 
nor give any satisfactory answer to the propositions 
tendered to him for peace. Nor was this all : the 
parliament of Scotland further declared that 
Charles should not be permitted to come into Scot- 
land, or that, if he were, his royal functions should 
be suspended until he accepted the covenant and 
agreed to the propositions. At this moment the 
words of May appear very like truth. The Scots, 
he says, refused to carry the king to Edinburgh, 
fearing that his presence in an unsettled kingdom 
might give rise to new commotions : “ they rather 
desired that lie might be carried into the southern 
parts of England .... as if England were not in 
the same danger by his presence. So that in all 
that whole debate they seemed to contend, not who 
should have the king, but who should not have 
him.”f Elated by the hopes which Hamilton 
had held out to him, Charles had a short time 
before written to his wife. “ I am most confident 
that within a very short time 1 shall be recalled 
with much honour, and all my friends will see that 
I have neither a foolish nor <i jxurisk cm) printer." 
But now his heart sank within him, and lie re- 
solved to escape, if possible, and fly to the conti- 
nent, — a project which he had entertained once or 
twice before, but from which he had been dis- 
suaded by his wife, who not only thought that bis 
evasion would be dangerous to the monarchic prin- 
ciple, but who did not wish for his presence or 
society in France, where she was notoriously 
wasting the money she could get upon Jcrinyn and 
her other favourites. Never was the blindness of 
political partizanship more severely taxed than in 
exacting an idolatrous worship to this woman as a 
heroine — as a pattern of conjugal affection ! But 

• The Scottish estates, it appears, hail been taken completely by 
surprise. Then vote gave the kind’s friends there great hopes, ""ltut 
the next day,” says Rushworth, “ all was dashed .igaiu, tor then a 
warning was presented to the parliament from the nmnmssioii of 
the kirk.” The laborious collector gives the latter document at full 
length. It is entitled, " A Solemn and Seasonable Warning to all 
Estates and Degrees of Persons throughout the Rand, by the Com- 
missioner 1 * of the (Joeerul Assembly.” 1 he untamed, umeconeiled 
presbytenaus told the parliament that Satan was neitliei sleeping 
lior idle, that the Church of Christ, alter seeming to bo near thn 
port, might be again tossed with another and perhaps a greater 
tempest; that all men ought to tiemhle at the xemembrame of 
former, and appearances of future Judgments crying mightily to 
Heaven; that these kingdoms wore bound to the league and cove- 
nant as long as the sun and moon shall nnduro; that as his majesty 
had not yet subscribed that league and covenant, nor satisiied the 
lawfui desires of his loyal subjects in both nations, they had just 
cause to fear tl»t his coming into Scotland might be very dangerous 
both to his majesty and to this kingdom, which coming they thciefoie 
desired might he timely prevented. The warning ended hy p\j)iess- 
ing a hope that the king might yet take the covenant as the only 
hopeful means of preserving himself, Ins crown, and posterity , that 
he might return to his houses of parliament in England as a reeuti- 
ciled prince to satisiied subjects; and that acclamations oi jov might 
bn heard in all lus majesty’s dominions, and no sound of wai except 
against the bloody Irish rebels, 
f Breviary. 
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now she could no longer prevail with her husband, 
and Charles, dreading equally the Scots and tlu* 
English, concerted with Sir Robert Murray and 
William Murray a plan to escape in disguise. 
Flight, however, was no longer possible.* On the 
20th of December the king wrote to the parliament 
of England, and to the commissioners of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland at London, to ask again for a 
personal treaty, or, as be termed it, “ a personal 
free debate with his two bouses of parliament upon 
nil the present differences.” The bouses took no 
notice of this message. The lords voted that lie 
should he allowed to come to Newmaiket, there to 
Remain with such attendants about him as both 
houses should appoint; but the Commons would 
not agree with the Lords, and voted that Ilolmby 
House, in Northamptonshire, Mould be a fitter 
place for bis majesty. This was on Christmas Eve, 
and the houses sat on the whole of the following day 
debating about the king’s coming to Ilolmby. The 
Lords agreed with the Commons that that was the 
fitter place, and the Commons agreed with the 
Lords that his coming thither should he with all 
respect to the safety and preservation of. his ma- 
jesty’s person, and in preservation and defence of 
the true religion ; and the question lifting put 
whether the words, “ according to the covenant,” 
should he added, it passed in the affirmative. The 
Scots had now fully made up their minds to 
deliver Charles to the parliament ; \et, they made 
one effort more to induce him to take the covenant 
and accede to the propositions. This effort was 
unsuccessful; but, on the 14th of January, 1G47, 
he submitted the following paper to the Scottish 
commissioners, starting with a fatal position, which 
must always have rendered all negotiation with 
him a mere waste of time and paper, and which, 
by the way, was always uppermost in the minds of 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, without his re- 
minding them of it. “ It i s a received opinion by 
many , that enyaijemenl s, acts , or 'promises of a 
restrained person are neither valid nor obligatory : 
how true or false this is, I will not now dispute ; 
but 1 am sure , if I he not free, I am not Jit to answer 
your or any propositions : wherefore you should 
-first resolve me m what state I stand, as in rela- 
tion to freedom , before I can give you any other 
answer .... Hut if you object the loss of time and 
urgency of it, certainly in one respect it presses 
none so much as myself, which makes me also 
think it necessary, that I be not to seek what to 
do, when this garrison shall be surrendered up,^ 
to demand of you, in ease I go into Scotland, 
if I shall be there with honour, freedom, and 
safety, or how?” Th»‘ atlsw r er of the Scottish 
commissioners to his majesty’s queries w*as very 
brief? “ 1. To the first, in what state you stand, 
as in relation to freedom, the parliaments of both 
yonr kingdoms have given such orders and direc- 

* As latOJis the 27th of January, 1647, N. 8„ Mon trenll writes 1o 
TH»e French Court, — “ The king stiil thinks of escaping, which I find 
i; ¥wy day more difficult, and now almost beyond all possibility, if 
'flic Scots should not like better to see him out of his kingdom than in 
the hands of the Independents .”— Thurloe State Papers. 


lions as they have thought fittest for the good and 
safety of your majesty and the kingdoms, to the 
general and governor. 2. To your majesty’s 
second query, of your going into Scotland, we 
shall humbly desire that we may not now be 
put to give any answer; but, if your majesty shall 
either deny or delay your assent to the propo- 
sitions, we arc in thut case to represent to your 
majesty the resolution of the parliament of Eng- 
land.” This was decisive; and two days after — 
on the 1 6th of J anuary — the parliament of Scot- 
land gave their full consent for delivering up the 
king, stating how desirous they were to remove all 
jealousies, to strengthen the peace and union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, so firmly tied together by 
the solemn league and covenant; and how con- 
fident they wore that the English parliament would 
satisfy their reasonable desires, and make the 
integrity of their proceedings and resolutions in all 
tins business concerning his majesty appear to the 
wot Id, either by declaration or otherwise, as in 
their wisdom they should think fit, whereby no 
occasion of calumny might he left to the wicked 
enemies of either nation. 

In the mean time the English parliament had 
declared Episcopacy for ever abolished ; and, by 
putting to sale the bishops’ lands, money had been 
obtained to satisfy the claifns of the Scottish army, 
who thus, as they themselves affirmed, got their 
rightful due out of the spoils of the priests of 
Baal.* On the 16th of December, 200,000/. in 
hard cash had been put in thirty-six carts, and 
sent off towards Newcastle, under a strong escort 
of infantry, commanded by that brave and steady 
soldier, old Skippon. The money hags arrived 
safely at York, where, on the 5th of January, 
3 647, their contents were counted out, to the 
Scottish receiver, or rather begun to he counted 
out, for the process occupied some nine or ten 
days. On the 21st of January a receipt was 
signed at Northallerton. On the 30th the com- 
missioners of the English parliament, — the Earl 
of Pembroke with tw r o other lords and six com- 
moners, with a numerous train, — received from 
the Scottish commissioners at Newcastle the poi- 
son of the king, the Scottish troops evacuating that 
town on the same day. Charles affected to he 
pleased with the change : he talked courteously, 
and even cheerfully, to the Earl of Pembroke and 
the other commissioners, telling them he was well 
pleased to part from the Scots and to come nearer 
to the parliament*!* It is said, however, that on 
first learning that the Scotch parliament had given 
formal consent to the delivery of his person, he 
exclaimed, " I am bought and sold !” But, at the 
very last moment, the Earls of Lauderdale and 
Traquair again pressed the king with more ardour 
than ever to consent to establish Presbyterianism 
and approve the Covenant, undertaking upon those 
conditions to carry him off to Berwick, and to 

* Part of the money, however, for paying the Scots was raised by 
loan in thp city of London, 

f Herbert, Memoirs. 
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make the English content themselves with what 
his majesty had promised them. “ I found the 
king,” continues Monlreuil, the authority for this 
statement, “ absolutely confirmed, by letters which 
he had received from the queen, in his resolution 
not to do these things ; but the Scots did not hesitate 
to oiler me as much as 20,000 Jacobuses if the 
king would only promise to do what they de- 
sired.”* It should also be continually borne in 
mind, in judging of this transaction, that the Scots 
did not deliver the king to the Independents, who 
had begun to declare their aversion to all kingly 
government, and who were the party that brought 
linn to the sciHfold, but to their brethren the Pres- 
byteiiiins, who entertained the highest respect for 
the kingly office (only loving democracy in the 
church), aud who never entertained any design of 
republiramsing England or taking the king’s life. 
At that moment the Presbyterians of England, 
Hushed by recent successes in the manoeuvres of 
pai Lament, were decidedly the party dominant; 
and they seemed so powerful, and the Inde- 
pendents so depressed, that it would have required 
4he gift of prophecy to foresee the things which 
happened in the course of two years. It has been 
a general, yet a strange and almost unaccountable 
cnor to connect the surrender of Charles at New- 
castle, and his execution at Whitehall, like cause 
and clfect, or like, circumstances closely allied m 
time and m motive. The pen of an industiious 
writer might fall from Ins hand m despair if he 
undertook to detail at length the numerous sub- 
sidiary causes which brought about the tragical 
catastrophe. 

In the mean time the Scottish army lccrossed 
the borders, evacuating Carlisle, Berwick, and all 
the posts they had held m England ; and Chailes 
journeyed by easy stages towards Jlolmby House, 
a stately mansion in a pleasant part of Noi- 
thamptonshire, but at no great distance iiom the 
fatal held of Naseby.f As they journeyed along, 
it was made evident that the traditions of royalty, 
and even an absurd superstition connected with 
them, had still a powerful hold on the public 
mind. The people Hocked to see him, and accom- 
panied him witli their acclamations and their 
prayers for his preservation ; and some there were 
that came to him to be touched for the king’s evil. 
That witty and somewhat cynical Independent, Sir 
Harry Martin, said that the touch of the great 
seal of parliament might very well possess the 
same curing virtue; but the great mass of the 
English people were not prepared to relish the 
joke. “ Not any of the troopers,” says Herbert, 
“ who guarded the king gave those country people 
any check or disturbance as the king passed, that 

* Thnrloe. State Papers. It is proved, however, by her own letters, 
that Henrietta Maria previously had lepeatedly urged Olmiles to 
accept the terniB offered by the Scots. Monlreuil appeals to have 
been rather a fantastic, light-headed person, and his assertions are 
almost invariably to be taken cum grano. 

■f Ilolmby, or lloldeuby, House was originally built by Queen 
Elizabeth’s gallant dancing Lord Chancellor, SirChnstopher Hatton, 
and afterwards purchased by King James for his son Charles, then 
lJuke of York. 


could be observed, — a civility his majesty was well 
pleased with. Being arrived at Ilolmby, very 
many country gentlemen, gentlewomen, and others 
of ordinary rank, stood ready there to welcome the 
king with joyful countenances and prayeis.” 
Charles readied Holmby on the 10th of February 
and found his house and table and little well 
furnished with everything except chaplains. In 
vain he petitioned to have chaplains of his own 
church. The dominant Presbyterians sent him 
chaplains of l/icrr church. He would not listen 
to them, nor permit them so much as to say grace 
at his table. He passed his time m leading, 
playing chess, walking, liding, and playing at 
bowls; and as there was no lit howling- green at 
Holmby, lie would ride to Althorp, or even to 
Harrow den, a distance of nine miles, to indulge 
in his favourite game. He seemed to hear las 
misfortunes with a sortrof cheerful dignity, being 
seldom heard to utter a woid of useless com- 
plaint. He was attended by two persons selected 
by the parliament, one being Thomas Herbert, 
who has left some touching memorials of his last 
days; the other, James Harrington, the specu- 
lative republican and author of 4 Oceana,’ who was 
personally known to his majesty and acceptable to 
him, and trusted by the parliament because he 
was no partisan. “ His majesty loved his com- 
pany, and finding him to be an ingenious man, 
chose rather to converse with him than with others 
of his chamber. They had often discourses con- 
cerning government; hut when they happened to 
talk of a commonwealth, the king seemed not to 
endure it.”* 

At this moment it' was rather the head of Oliver 
Cromwell than that of King Charles that was in 
imminent danger. The election* which hud been 
recently made to 1111 up the vacancies in the 
House of Commons caused by deaths of the old 
members, had gone generally in favour of the 
Presbyterians, while not a lew thorough-going 
royalists had found seats and friends in that 
House. Triumphing in their stiength, the Pres- 
byterians had proclaimed the establishment of 
their form of worship to the exclusion of all others, 
and they had laboured, and weie still labouring, 
to crush the many sects included under the general 
term of Independents, men who differed from 
them both in political and religious principles. 
It was the army commanded by, and mainly com- 
posed of, these Independents that had finished the 
war, the Presbyterians and their generals having 
left that war in a doubtful state ; hut regardless of 
its great services, and forming a very incorrect 
estimate of its power and spirit, they now resolved 
to disband this victorious army and create a new 
one on the Presbyterian model. The Indepen- 
dents in the House of Commons, — the Vanes, the 
Martins, the St. Johns, — the most sagacious of 
men, who hardly ever made a false step, yielded 
to the storm as long as it was necessary, profiting 
by the blunders of their bigoted adversaries. One 

?. Autony Wood, 
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of those blunders was the haste of the Presbyterians 
in getting their brethren, the Scots, out of Eng- 
land ; another was, that, in their hurry to reduce 
the army, they disbanded the strong corps of 
Massey, which was all-powerful in the west of 
England, and which, with its leader, was far more 
iticlintaPlo Presbyterianism than to Independency. 
It was, in fact, just that part of the army which 
the Independents were glad to he rid of. 

In the month of February, 1047, it was pro- 
posed in the House to reduce the army to a peace 
establishment, and to dismantle the garrisons in 
England and Wales. The Presbyterians pre- 
tended that the w r ar was at an end, but other par- 
ties said that the royalists, though defeated and 
dispersed, were not much reduced in numbers, 
and were w atching their opportunity to renew the 
contest. After a few days’ debate, it was lcsolved 
to dismiss ail except 5401) horse, and 1000 dra- 
goons, and all the infantry except a number suffi- 
cient to garrison forty-five castles and fortresses, 
which it was thought fit to beep up. It was next 
\oted that Sir Thomas Fairfax should continue 
commander- in^clnef; but, three days after this, it 
w r as carried by the Presbyterian majority and their 
allies the disguised royalists, that no officer under 
Fairfax should have a rank higher than that of 
colonel, that no commander of any garrison should 
he a member of parliament, and that every officer 
whatsoever should take the covenant and conform 
to the government of the church as by oidinance 
established. Well might the Independents ex- 
claim, What have we gained m religious liberty ? 
Some of these votes were aimed directly at Oliver 
Cromwell, whose influence with the army excited 
the liveliest jealousy ; and they would also have 
excluded those brave soldiers and leading men in 
the parliament, Ludlow, Blake, Ireton, Skippon, 
Algernon Sydney, and others, who had fought the 
good fight and won the victory. It was at this 
crisis that Ireton married the eldest daughter of 
Cromwell. The Hollises, the Stapletons, and the 
other leaders of the Presbyterians, blinded by 
their majorities m the two Houses, thought that 
they could do what they liked with the army by a 
vote or a stroke of the pen ; and on the 6th of 
March they resolved that 3000 horse, 1200 dra- 
goons, and 8400 foot, all to be drawn from Fair- 
fax’s forces, should he forthwith shipped for Ire- 
land. The soldiers exclaimed, in a fury, that the 
ungrateful parliament wanted to send them there 
to die of famine and sickness. But what most 
rendered them averse to this Irish service w as the 
avowed intention of taking all their old officers 
from them — those with whom they had prayed 
and fought most lustily — and substituting none 
but Presbyterians. Matters, perhaps, might have 
gone a little smoother if the Presbyterian managers 
in parliament had contrived to pay the large 
arrears due to the troops • but at this moment they 
had neither paid nor spoken of paying. What 
followed might have been foreseen by every one 
except such u blundering, wordy blockhead j as 


Dcnzil Hollis : the army, which lay in and round 
Nottingham, broke up from its cantonments, 
marched upon London, and halted at Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. Then the Presbyterians, in a 
panic, hurried to vote an assessment of 60,000/. 
per month for one year, for paying the army. 
On . the following day — the 17th of March — a 
petition wu^ presented to both Houses from the 
common council and Presbyterians of the city of 
London, praying that the army might he removed 
to a greater distance from the capital ; complain- 
ing bitterly of a petition set on fool in the city by 
the Independents, and recommending the imme- 
diate suppression of it, and the punishment of 
those who had contrived and promoted it. This 
petition of the Independents was in all respects a 
remarkable document — the first or the loudest 
call that had yet been made upon republican prin- 
ciples. It was addressed “ To the right honoui- 
able and supreme authority of the nation, I he 
Commons in parliament assembled and it com- 

I dained of the power assumed by the House of 
uords, of the expensiveness of law suits, and the 
obscurity of the law, of tithes, of the oppressions 
and persecutions exercised against all those who 
could not conform m point of church government, 
and of the exclusion of such persons from all 
offices of public trust. The Presbyterian majority 
in the House of Commons, recovering somewhat 
from their panic, voted that this J ndependent peti- 
tion should be condemned,* and that the army 
should not conic within twenty-live miles of Jxm- 
dou. And the committee of government sitting at 
Derby House for the affairs of Ireland sent down 
a deputation to Saffron Walden to treat with Fair- 
fax and the officers of the army, telling them and 
their men of the money voted for their use, and 
sounding their intentions. On the day after their 
arrival at head-quarters Fairfax summoned a con- 
vention of officers to communicate with him. 
These soldiers told the commissioners, that before 
they could auswer their questions about going to 
Ireland, they must know what particular regi- 
ments, troops, and companies it was intended to 
keep at home for the service and safety of Eng- 
land, who were to be their t chief commanders m 
Ireland, what assurance those that went to Ireland 
should have of pay and subsistence ; and, in con- 
clusion, they demanded the payment of the arrears 
already due to them, and some indemnity for their 
past services. The deputation could give no 
satisfactory answer, and they returned as they had 
come to those who sent them. In reporting their 
doings, or their non-doings, to the Commons, they 
mentioned a petition in pi ogress in the army. 
The Commons, to repress this proceeding, sum- 
moned to their bar Hammond, lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance, Colonel Robert Hammond, his 

The committee,” save Whitelnek, *' imprisoned one Towleday, 
on active man for that petition. Many excused him as being as law- 
ful for those of one judgment, as of another, to pelition the parlia- 
ment, but it was cained in the House to approve of his commitment. 

JDiveis citizens came to the House to avow 7 the petition com- 
plained o£” 
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nephew, Colonel Robert Lilburn, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crimes, purposing to examine thc&e 
olbcers together with Cromwell’s son-in-law, Ire- 
ton, a member of their House ; and, as if to terrify 
the army by a sudden boldness, they voted that the 
three regiments of the. staunch Presbyterians, 
Poyntz, Copley, and Bethel, should he part of the 
5000 horse to be kept at home for the service of 
England. In these stormy times late debates had 
become common. This night the House sal very 
late, and, “ being grown thin with long sitting,” 
the Presbyterians* voted the petition of the army, 
which they bad not seen, to be an improper peti- 
tion ; and further, that those of the army who con- 
tinued in their distempered condition, and went 
on m advancing and promoting the petition, should 
he proceeded against as enemies to the state ami 
(listm hers of the public peace. The hot-headed, 
imbecile Hollis, who ought to have reflected that 
there was little or nothing between an unwailike, 
divided, crazed parliament, and a victorious army 
led oil by the most adtoit of men, drew up this 
stmgmg resolution on his knee. On the morrow 
Uic Lords voted their adherence to the i ebullition. 
Fairfax leinonstiated m a mild manner, hut the 
army complained of the injustice of not being 
allowed to petition while the petitions against them 
were not suppressed, and the horse talked of draw- 
ing to u rendezvous to compose something for 
their vindication. Apparently to conjuie this 
storm, the, Presbyteiians, on the 8ih of Apul, 
agreed that the regiments of Fan fax, Cromwell, 
Rossiler, Wind ley, and Graves should be fix o of 
the legiments of horse to be kept in England.* 
Outlie 15th of April a deputation from the two 
Houses again contcried with the army at Saifron 
Walden, the Earl of Warwick making “ a pa- 
iheticai speech to the oilicers, and using many 
exhortations to make them accept of terms and 
undertake for Ireland.” Colonel Lambert, in the 
name of the rest, desired to know what satisfaction 
theparliamenthad given to the four queries they Imd 
put at their last meeting with the deputation. Sir 
John Clotworthy assured Lambert that, in Ireland, 
they should all he under the command of the po- 
pular Major-General Skippon; but then he added 
the unpopular name of the Presbyterian Massey, 
and said, that the Houses bad not yet nominated 
the rest of their superior officers. Some of the army 

* On litis same day parliament was informed by the commissioners 
at llolmby House that, notwithstanding all their cart* to pi event the 
«lelt%eiy oi papers to liit> majesty, one Colonel Hosiville, loimeily of 
the kings pam, in 1 ho disguise of a countryman, put a packet of 
letters into the lung’s hands, us his majesty and the commissioner*, were 

i Hissing over a nairow budge; that the commissioners had uppre- 
iiMidcil him, and that lie had conlcsscd that the letters rame liom 
Fiance. The House ordured that Colonel llosville should be sent 
up as a delinquent. On the 12th ol April other letters liom llolmby 
certified, that when Bosville delivered the letters to the king, no man 
peteeivetl it but a miller that stood by, and he, espying it, cried out, 
" Nobles and gentlemen, there is a man gave his majesty letters 1 ' 
That llosville olTeiedJjgohl to tlm miller to be silent, but he would not 
take it ; that llosville got away, and the miller told sumo ol it that 
attended the king, and they rode alter Bo.villc, and brought him 
back, who, being examined, confessed he brought the letters fioni 
Haris from the quern, being told that the letters contained u desitc of 
the piince (Charles) to go into the war with the Duke of Orleans this 
stimmei, in point of honour ; and that the king being desired to 
make known the contents of the letters, ausweied he was not to give 
an account to uuy mau living.— fVhitelock. 


also had reason to believe that Skippon would not 
go. Colonel Hammond declared, Unit if they had 
good assurance that Skippon would go, he doubted 
not but a great part of the army would engage; 
“ such was the great, endeared respect, and high 
esteem tlie whole army had of the worth and 
valour of that great soldier.” To this thcVbcei s 
cried out, u AH, all!” but otheis shouted still 
louder, “ Pail fax and Cromwell — give us Eairiux 
and Cromwell, and we all go.” After a vain 
attempt to gain over voluuteeis, the deputation 
returned in dismay to London. It was then de- 
bated whether the army should be disbanded, and 
what pay to give them before disbanding; or 
whether it were not more convenient to send the 
army entirely into Ireland (that is, with all theii 
:>ld Independent officers) ; hut the Presbyterians 
ieured that h eland might thus he converted into 
an independent kingdom under the rule of what 
they called heretics and anti-Christians, and the 
question was adjourned from the 23rd to the 27th 
of April. On that day the Piesbyterians were 
greatly encouraged by reports that many of the 
oilicers and a considerable body of ibot had really 
volunteered to go to Ircla id upon the puiliumcnl'n 
conditions ; and that all the rest would go but for 
the obstruction of certain officers in the army. 
Upon this faint hope, — upon these delusive re- 
ports, Hollis uiged on Ins party to vote that the 
whole army, lioise and loot, should be disbanded 
with all convenient speed, and six weeks’ pay 
given upon their disbanding, and that four of the 
officers should be summoned by the sergeant-at- 
aniis to attend at the bar of the House. Hollis 
llattered himself that it would be exceedingly easy 
to draft the vvell-alfected men into other regiments, 
and to get them speedily into Ireland under Pres- 
byterian commanders; but lie most miserably 
misunderstood the temper and the veiy compo- 
sition of this remarkable army, winch, in many 
respects, was unlike any army that hud ever 
existed, and entirely different fium the meic mer- 
cenaries that take the pay of a government upon 
all or any terms. On this very day some of the 
officers of that army presented an energetic peti- 
tion to the Commons. This paper, wlueh was a 
vindication of their conduct, rather than a petition, 
was signed by Thomas Hammond, lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance, 14 colonels and lieu- 
tenant-colonels, li majois, and 130 captains, lieu- 
tenants, and other commissioned officers. “ The 
misrepresentation of us and our harmless in- 
tentions to this honourable House,” said these 
citizen-soldiers, “ occasioning hard thoughts and 
expressions of your displeasure against us, we cannot 
but louk upon as an act of must sad importance ; 
tending, in our apprehensions, to alienate your 
affections from your ever trusty and obedient army ; 
than which nothing can more rejoice your adver- 
saries, or minister greater hopes of their re- 
advancement ; nothing more discouraging to us, 
who should esteem it the greatest point of honour 
to stand by you till the consummation^ of your 
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work, the removal of every yoke from the people’s 
necks, and the establishment of those good laws 
you shall judge necessary for the commonwealth. 5 * 
After insisting on their light of petitioning, they 
said, “We hope, by being soldiers, we have not 
lost the rapacity of subjects, nor divested ourselves 
theieby of our interests in the commonwealth ; 
that in purchasing the ficedoin of our brethren we 
have not lost our own.” “ We have not till now,” 
tiiey continued, “ appeared in petitioning, though 
our necessities have been frequent and urgent; 
not that we doubled our liberty, but because we 
were unwilling to iutenupt you in your other 
Weighty album; and wc proceeded at this time 
with the greatest care and caution, intending not 
to present our petition, hut with the approbation 
and by the mediation of Ins Excellency, our ever- 

honoured general And n should be known 

that that petition took its first rise from amongst 
the soldiers, and that we engaged but in the 
second place to regulate the soldiers* proceedings, 
and lemove as near as we could nil occasion of 
distaste ” They energetically justified their 
demands for money. “For the desire of our 
arrears, 55 said they, “ veer wit if, especially of our 
soldiers, enforced us theieumo. That we have 
not been mercenary, or proposed gam as our end, 
the speedy ending of a languishing war will testify 
for us, whcichy the people are much eased of 
their taxes and daily disbursements, and decayed 
trade restored to a full and ll.mri slung condition 
in all quartets. We left our estates, and many of 
us our t nide and callings to otheis, and forsook 
the contentments of a, quiet life, not fearing or 
regarding the (hllienlties of war tor your sakes; 
after all which, wc hoped that the desires of our 
hardly earned wages would have been no unwel- 
come request, nor argued us guilty of the least 
discontent 01 intention of mutiny.” * But before 
this time an entire disaffection to the Presbyterian 
majority had declared ft self among the common 
soldiers; and, irritated by the late disbanding vote, 
and by the House not taking this petition of the 
olliecrs into immediate consideration, rank and 
lile, troopers, dragoons, anil infantry drew closer 
their reeently-foimod compact, and prepared a 
document of their own for the perusal of the 
House. TVy heio described* “ a model of a 
military common- council, who should assemble 
two commissioned officers and two private soldiers 
out of every regiment, to consult for the good of the 
arm) , and to be called by the name of AdjuViUors.”f 
From this council or conclave the superior ‘ 
o Ilian s stood aloof; hut Berry, a captain in lfairfax’s 
regimen!, of house, and an old and bosoip -friend 
of Cromwell, became president of it, whendfc it has 
been generally concluded by historians tlhat the 
whole affair, if not originally got up by Cromwell, 
was guided and directed by liini.J On the 30th 

^ • Kimhviouh. f Tlu» IVil’pct PolifirlnM. 

t Tvu> otliei olllecih, haul to li.no Had great inlhu'ucrj TWth the 
ucljutiUotb, wen* Ay iea ami Desboiough. They weie both old liitniriii 
ot' ‘Cromwell, — they both took nervine with him w hen h<* lirpt raised a 
trooji of horae at his ow ti expeuse. — aud Deb borough, sis yejUM before, 
laui mm rial u aiatoic of Uiouuwoll. I 


of April these adjutators, whose name was soon 
changed into that of agitators , sent three troopers 
— Scxhy, Allen, and Shepherd — to present their 
first manifesto to the Commons, They protested 
against the service of Ireland without due satis- 
faction given ; proclaimed the measure for draft- 
ing and disbanding to be a plan to break them up 
most unjustly without pay or recompense, and the 
authors of that plan to be ambitious men, who, 
having lately tasted of sovereignty, and been lifted 
above their proper sphere, sought to become 
masters, and were degenerating into tyrants. 
Cromwell, who a few days or weeks before was 
given to believe that the Presbyterians intended 
to seize him of a sudden and commit linn to the 
Tower, — a plan which appears really to have been 
cnteAined at several distinct times, — rose up and 
spoke at great length about the danger of driving 
the army to extremities, and about the puie and 
entire loyalty of that meritorious body ; and, 
strange and unaccountable as it is, it is certain 
that the House forthwith commissioned him, with 
Skippon, J reton, and Fleetwood, to repair to head- 
quarters, and quiet the distempers of the army by 
assuring them that the House had appointed an 
ordinance to he speedily hi ought m for their 
indemnity, payment of arrears, Ac. Cioinwell, 
and those who had been appointed with him, pre- 
sented themselves to the army on the 7th of May. 
The officers required time to confer with tlieir 
regiments, and a second meeting took place on the 
1 5th. Oroimvell, Iicton, and Fleetwood encou- 
raged the discontents, and even Skippon wavered, 
and at last decided in favour of the proposition 
presented by Lambert, that the rcdicss of the 
grievances pf the army should have piccedence of 
all other questions. But disagreements broke out 
among the soldiery, some of whom would have 
closed with, the oilers of parliament; and, embold- 
ened by these symptoms of division, the Presby- 
terian leaders, alter hcanng the report of Crom- 
well, who had returned from the camp to the 
House, passed a resolution, that immediate mea- 
sures should be taken for auditing the accounts 
of the soldiers, and disbanding the regiments, 
coupled, however, with tin assurance that no 
person who had been engaged in the late war 
should he liable to he pressed fur service beyond 
sea. This was on the 21st of May. On the 25th 
it was further settled that such of the foot regi- 
ments as did not engage for the war in Ireland 
should he disbanded at certain times and places 
specified in the votes, the places of disbanding 
being distant from each other. On the same day 
Fairfax, who had been in London under a real or 
pretended sickness, returned to the army by the 
desire of the House of Commons, and on the 
morrow lie removed the mass of that army from 
Saffron Walden to Bury St. Edmund’s. Fairfax 
found the soldiers resolute not to disband without 
previous redress and payment, and the punish- 
ment of those who, as they said, bad contrived 
their destruction ; and they called for a rendezvous, 
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telling tlieir officers that, if they would not grant 
it, they would hold it without them, lie commu- 
nicated all this to both Houses. “I cnticat um, n 
he wrote to the Speaker of the Commons, “ that 
there may be ways of love and composure thought 
upon. I shall do my endeavours, though I am 
forced to yield to something out of order to keep 
the army from disorder or worse inconveniences.” 
The Fresh vteiians disregarded the warning ; they 
were deluded by hopes that the dissensions which 
they had encouraged in the army would end in 
the majority of the troops submitting to their will 
and pleasme ; and on the 28th of May they ap- 
pointed the Earl of Warwick and Lord Ucluwar, 
witli Sir Gilbert Gcrrard and three other members 
of the House of Commons, to he a committee to act 
with the general (Fairfax) in executing the disband- 
ing vote. Fairfax told the deputation that fie could 
venture to do nothing of the sort for the present, 
and must wait for further orders from parliament. 

dire crisis was now hurried on. The Hindu 
voted that the king should be brought from 
Ilolmby to Oatlands near the capital, and that a 
fresh tioaty should he opened with him. The 
army and the Independents, who were almost one, 
resolved to forestall the Lords and the Presby- 
terians, who flattered themselves that, with the 
sovereign in their power, they could dictate to 
their opponents. On the 3rd of June, a little 
after midnight, a strong party of horse, com- 
manded by Joyce, a cornet in Whulleyks regiment, 
presented themselves at Ilolmby House. After 
surrounding the mansion, and setting guards at 
the different avenues, Joyce dismounted and de- 
manded to lie admitted, telling Colonel Graves 
and llrown, who commanded the small gan ison 
there, that he came to speak with the king. They 
asked him from whom? “From myself,” said 
Joyce; at which they laughed. “This is no 
laughing matter,” said Joyce. Graves and Brown 
advised him to draw off his troops (they wcie seven 
hundred, or, as some say, a thousand, strong;), and 
in the morning lie might speak with the commis- 
sioners placed by parliament over his majesty 
“ I came not hither to he advised by you,” saul 
Joyce, “nor have 1 any jmsincss with the commis- 
sioners ; my errand is to the king, and speak with 
him I must and will presently.” Broun and 
Graves commanded their soldiers in the house to 
stand to their arms and defend the place ; hut, 
instead of obeying these orders, their men tliiew 
open the gates, and bade their old comrades 
welcome. Joyce then proceeded to the chamber 
where the commissioners lay, and told them lhat 
there was a secret design to convey or steal away 
the king, and to raise another army to suppress 
that under the command of his Excellency Sir 
Thomas Fairfax : that there was no other way to 
keep the kingdom from blood and another w r ar 
hut by making sure of the king’s person, and 
seeing that he was no more misled. “And,” said 
Joyce, “there be some who endeavour to pull 


down king and people, and pet up themselves.” 
lie then retired to another apartment, lest the 
king should he disturbed m his bed-chambn ; and 
then Major-General Blown went to the king, and 
assured his majesty that no hurt should come to 
him, for that they were all civil gentlemen 
the morning grew Joyce repuiied again* to tno 
commissioners, and found ‘that Colonel Graves 
was gone quite away, upon some senet design, as 
was supposed ; “and some of Ins damning blades 
did say and sweai they would fetch e paii\.” 
According to the ‘Turn and Impartial Naiuitau 
concerning the Army’s picscnatiou of the, King,’ 
Joyce and his follow eis thou unanimously declared 
that they thought it most convenient to secure the 
king in another place f.om sncli persons as might 
cunningly and desperately take him away, to 
break the ponce of the kingdom and the pmspe- 
rily of the army. All tins time it appears the 
king had not hero spoken to; hut af ten o'clock 
at night Joyce sent to demand audience. But 
some of the commissioners, being unwilling, field 
him m discourse till the king was asleep m Ins 
bed. Yet, notwithstanding, the cornet would not 
he contented till he had spoken with his majesty; 
and, with as much gentleness and tenderness as 
lie could, lie went m to the king, and told him 
lhat dangeious plots wcie afoot, as all rational 
men might see by the actions of the Freshytenan 
leaders; adding, “It is now come to this —they 
must sink us or we must smk them.” According 
to this narration, which, like all others hearing on 
the same point, is open to a v ai icty of doubts, 
Charles told Joyce — hawi sc the commissioners 
of the parliament; were presciit — that lie could not 
go with him; adding, however, that reasons might 
he produced that might prevail with him, and that 
then nothing should stay him, and that he would 
go whether ihe commissioners would, yea or nay; 
and reasons were thereupon given which did pic- 
vad with his majesty to promise to go with Joyce 
the next morning. He sa : d, however, he should 
he the more willing to go if the cornet would pro- 
mise him the things which he would now propose. 
Joyce said he would pionuse them if they were 
just and warrantable. Then Ins majesty, speaking 
before the commissioners, said, “ l will propound 
them.” “May it please your majesty,” relumed 
Joyce, “I am willing to hear, hull am soriy I 
have disturbed you out of your sleep.” “No 
matter, If you mean me no hint,” said the king, — 
“ if you will promise me that I shall have no 
hurt, seeing you may take away my life if you 
will.” The cornei assured him that the army 
had no ill intention of that sort, hut only desit cd 
to secure him from being taken away, and put at 
the head of another army. The king’s second 
demand was, that he should not lie forced to any- 
thing against Ins conscience. Joyce replied that 
he would be most unwilling to force any man 
against Ins conscience, much less his majesty; 
that he hoped he was sensible of those that did 
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endeavour to force men against their con t cicne''s, 
and yet delavod to do justice or set tie the kingdom, 
endeavouring to dishatid or break the aim\ in 
pieces, who sought nothing hut justice, as would 
appear hereafter to all the world. “Fray Cod it 
may l’’ t*uid the king. I i is thud demand was, 
whel.heVhe should have his servants with him, and 
whether he should he piovided foi like a man m 
Iris place? The cornet assured him that he should 
have his servants, and he tieated with all just and 
due inspect. “Then,” said the kmg, “1 will 
willingly go along with you, if the soldiery will 
cpnfum what you have promised me.” And, it 
being now eleven o’clock at night, he dismissed 
Joyce, saying that he would he leadv h\ siv the 
ne\t moinmgto heai what the soldiers would say; 
thnt it was so had an ail at Ilolmby that he 
could never lie so well as lie had been ; and that, 
if he were once gone, he would he unwilling to 
come hack again to that place. Accoidmg to his 
promise, Clmilcs appeared at si\ o’chuk in the 
morning. The soldiers were mounted, and ready 
to accompany him ; bill, helme he would s^t out, 
lie desired to say the saint 1 things to the soldiers 
which he had spoken over night to the comet, to 
see if they would confirm what lie had pmmised, 
which they did with one consent, duties, then, 
in presence of all the soldiers, asked Jovcc what 
commission he had to secure his pci sou ? Joyce 
replied, that, if the parliament had evei made an 
order thut the army should not seeme the king’s 
person, lie should not have dart'd to do what lie 
had done; hut, being informed Ins majesty was to 
be conveyed away to cause another wui, this was 
l he only cause of his securing the king’s poison. 
This answer did not satisfy Charles, who again 
demanded what commission he had. “ l told 
his majestv,” says Joyce (himself the author of 
this im^arli'd narration), “the soldiers of the 
army, or else I should not have daied to have 
done what l have ; and conceiving it to he the 
only way to bring peace to England, and justice 
with mercy, the thing which alt honed, men desire, 
and none will hinder hut some guilty consciences, 
who seek to destroy both kmg and people, to set 
up themselves.” Hut still the king was not satis- 
fied; and lie asked whether Joyce, had nothing m 
writing from Sir Thomas Fairfax, Ins general? 
The cornet desired the king not to ask luin such 
questions, for he conceived he had sufficiently 
answered him before. “ I pray you, Mr. Joyce,” 
said the kmg, “ deal ingenuously with me, am} 
tell me what commission you have?” “ Here is 
my commission,” said Joyce. “Where?” said 
the king. “7/m* /” replied Joyce. His majesty 
again a'-ked, “Where?” “Behind me,” replied 
Joyce, pointing to the mounted soldiers, “ and 1 
hope that will satisfy your majesty.” Charles* 
smiled, and said, “ It is as fair a commission and 
as well written as l have ever seen a commission 
wiitten in my life; a company of handsome, 
proper gentlemen as I have seen a great while. 
But what if I should refuse yet to go with you ? 
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I hope you would not force me? 1 am your 
kmg; you ought not to lav violent hands on your 
king ; I acknowledge none to he above me hcic 
but Hod ” Joyce assured his majesty that they 
meant not to injure him, nor so much as to loin* 
him thence against his will; and, afier some moic 
talk, Charles said, “Now, gentlemen, foi the 
place you intend to have me to?” “ If it phiue 
your majesty, to Oxford,” said Joyce. “That is 
no good air,” replied Charles. “Then to Cam- 
bridge,” said Joyce. The kmg did not like that 
uthrr, but ^aid he liked Newmarket; that was an 
air that did very well agree with him. Thereupon 
it was granted by Joyce lliat he should go to 
Newmaiket. Thm the king asked how far he 
intended to ride that day. “ As far as your 
luajetty eau conveniently ride,” answTied the 
comet. The king binikd, and raid, “1 can mb' 
as lai as you or any man here.” And :o he roui- 
teously took his leave to prepme foi his jnuincy . 
Joyce and his troopers eonducUd him that day as 
fill as Hinclmibrook, w hence on the morrow they 
led him to Childerlcy, near Newmarket. + 

On the : ame dav that Jovce had moved bom 
Ilolmby House Ciomwell had left London, having, 
it is said, intimation of a private resolution that 
had Wen taken by the parliament to secure him, 
and not suflei him to return to the army, lie got 
hastily and secretly out of town, and without slop 
or stay rode to Tnploc Heath, his horse all m a 
foam, and thcic was welcomed with the shouts of 
the soldiery t Forthwith the army oulcied into a 
solemn engagement not to disband oi divide with- 
out redress ot grievances, security against oppres- 
sion to the whob‘ free- bom people of England, and 
the discontinuance of “ the same men m credit 
and power,” that is, the dismissal ot the present 
Presbyterian government, who wue clanged with 
entertaining emel and bloody purposes to he exe- 
cuted when the aimy should he disbanded or 
divided — -purposes which some of that paily 
were quite capable, of entertaining. Fan fax, 
Cromwell, Jielon, Hammond, and other olliceis 
of rank, waited upon the king. That their de- 
meanour was respectful is certain; hut nearly 
everything else that passed at this meeting, or 
these meetings, is involved in doubt, and m an 
obscurity which will probably never lie cleared 
up. Fairfax and Cromwell both protested that 
they were wholly ignorant of Joyce’s design ; 
and it has been pretty generally admitted, though 
perhaps on insufficient grounds, that Fail lav at 
least spoke the truth. The lord-general, it is 
said, urged the king to return to Ilolmby Home, 
and was told by Charles himself that he would 
rather stay with the army— -that he had as good 
interest m the army as Fairfax himself. Nor are 
there wanting authorities to show that the kmg, 
though keeping up the appearance of being forced 
fiom Ilolmby against lus will, had in reality gone 
willingly and full of hope. “ The king,” says 
Herbert, “ was the merriest of the company, 

t * Kualiuoith.— Juumalb. — lleibuit. t l'cifect Politician. • 
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having, as it seems, a confidence in the army, 
especially from some of the greatest there, as was 
imagined.” He was not, indeed, without sundry 
reasons for congratulating himself on his change 
of keepers. The Presbyterians had refused him 
the attendance of any minister of the church of 
England ; the Independents and the army allowed 
him whatever clergymen he chose. One of the 
most devoted or heated of his partisans says, in a 
strange sentence, “ The deep and bloody-heated 
Independents all this while used the king very 
civilly, admitting several of his servants, and 
some of his chaplains, to attend him, and officiate 
by the service-book.”* 

On the 10th of June, while parliament was 
voting that no part of the army shoukL come 
within forty miles of the capital, the whole of that 
army marched upon London, sending out mani- 
festoes as they advanced, collecting addresses of 
confidence from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
other counties, and demanding the speedy purg- 
ing of parliament of such members as were dis- 
entitled to sit there by delinquency, corruption, 
abuse to the state, or undue election. On the 15th 
of June, from their head-quarters, at St. Albans, 
the army formally accused Ilollis, Waller, Clot- 
worthy, Stapleton, Lewis, Maynard, Massey, Har- 
ley, Long, Glynne, and Nichols. The house of 
commons repeated its command to the army not 
to advance, and voted the removal of the king to 
Richmond, there to he in the custody of their com- 
missioners. The army advanced immediately by 
Berkhampstcad* upon , Uxbridge; and then the 
“ eleven members,” that is, Hollis $ul the other 
Presbyterian leaders, went and hid themselves. 
At fust the house of commons had made a show 
of resistance, had doubled the guard they had from 
the city of London, and had filled their rooms and 
lobbies with arms • but now they abandoned this 
hopeless course, voted that the army under Fairfax 
was, in very deed, the army of England, and to be 
treated with all respect and care ; and they sent 
propositions to the general, which induced him to 
remove his head-quarters from Uxbridge to Wy- 
combe. This movement gave wonderful courage 
to the eleven accused' members, who came forth 
from their hiding-places to their seat* in the house, 
accusing their accusers, and demanding a trial ; 
but very soon they lost heart, and obtained leave 
of absence and the speaker’s passport to go out 
of the kingdom. Their party, by this time, had 
rendered themselves contemptible by their rash- 
ness, weakness, and vacillation. 

Meanwhile the king had been removed from 
Newmarket to Royston, from Royston to Hatfield, 
the Earl of Salisbury’s house, from Hatfield to 
Woburn Abbey, and thence to Windsor Castle. 
Among the “ several servants” that were admitted 
to atteud him were Ashburnham, one of the com- 
panions of his flight from Oxford to the Scottish 
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army,* Sir John Berkeley and Leggc, another 
favourite and confidential attendant. By means of 
these gentlemen Charles opened, or continued, a 
very secret negotiation with Cromwell, I reton, and 
other chief officers. Ashburnham says that on 
his arrival he found his master already deep in 
this treaty, and that he and Berkeley vTere then 
appointed to conduct it, which they did for about 
three weeks with good hopes of success. Jt seems 
scarcely possible to believe that Fairfax could be 
a stranger to these negotiations'; hut the king pro- 
bably knew, as did every one else, that Cromwell 
was mightier than he. At this time Fairfax re- 
quested the parliament to consent that the king 
Should see his children, who had so long been in 
their hands. The house of commons apprehended 
that the army would keep the children, as well as 
the father ; but, on Fairfax’s pledging his word of 
honour that they should he returned to St. James’* 
palace, they very reluctantly sent the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, to the beautiful little village of Cavers - 
ham, near Reading, where the king was then 
residing. The interview was tender in the extreme, 
for Charles was a fond father, and the children 
were young, innocent, and helpless. Cromwell 
shed tears. Afier passing two days with their 
unfortunate parent, the children went back to 
London, where the Ffr&byterians were making a 
last and blundering effort to regain the ascend- 
ancy. The lirmy and the Independents resident 
in the city had demanded that the command of 
the London militia should be put into other bands. 
The Presbyterians not only refused, but chose this 
very moment for getting up a petition, calling for 
the suppression of all conventicles; that is, all 
chapels wherein the Independents worshipped 
God according to their own notions. At the same 
time they exhibited for signature, in Guildhall, 
another paper, which, after reciting the Covenant, 
engaged the subscribers of all degrees, soldiers or 
sailors, citizens, apprentices, or trained bands of 
the city, to keep % away the army, and bring the 
king to Westminster, for the purpose of concluding 
a personal treaty. One hundred thousand signa- 
tures were set to this paper ; and a few days after 
a disorderly rabble, consisting probably of us 
many royalists as Presbyterians, surrounded the 
houses of parliament, and caused such terror there 
that both speakers and many members fled to the 
army for protection. After an adjournment of 
three days the residue of the two houses met, and 
then— on the 30th of July-elected Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham to he temporary speaker, 
forbade the army to advance, appointed a com- 
mittee of safety, called out the city militia, to be 

• Ashburnham, according to his own Account, had recently arrived 
from France with " instructions from the queen and prince of Wales 
in acme things which it was not proper hit majesty should appear 
in.’’— Natrattvr. 

f Berkeley had also just arrived from France, from the queen, 
having, as he says himself, received “ advertisement that his majesty 
wits well received by the officers nnd soldiers of the army, and that 
there were great hopes conceived that they would concur to establish 
his majesty in hw just rights.” 
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put under the command of Massey, Waller, and 
Poyntz, and recalled the eleven fugitive Presby- 
terian members. Fairfax, who had advanced with 
the army to Hounslow Heath, there met the fugi- 
tive Independent members. Besides the two 
speakers^’ there were fifteen lords and a hundred 
commoners. The general forthwith published a 
declaration, “ showing the grounds of his present 
advance to the city of London, and ordered Colonel 
Rainsborough to cross the Thames at Kingston 
bridge, and take possession of the borough of 
Southwark, which wholly disavowed the proceed- 
ings of the city. Rainsborough executed his 
commission without any difficulty, and detached 
soldiers that occupied the blockhouses near Graves- 
end and all the posts on that side of the river 
between Gravesend and Southwark. “ And when 
the citizens heard of the army’s approach, their 
stomachs being somewhat abated, and their opinions 
so much divided in common council that it ap- 
peared impossible for them suddenly to raise any 
forces to oppose the army, they sent to the general 
for a pacification, which, by consent of the mem- 
bers of parliament then with him, was granted to 
them upon these conditions : — 1 . That they should 
desert the parliament now sitting, and the eleven 
impeached members. 2. That they should recall 
their declarations lately published. 3. That they 
should relinquish their present militia. 4. That 
they* should deliver up to the general all their 
forts and the Tower of London. 5. That they 
should disband all the forces they had raised, 
and do all things else necessary for the public 
tranquillity. All which things, none of them 
daring to refuse, were presently ratified.”* 

On the 6th of August Fairfax came to West- 
minster, with the speakers of both houses, and the 
rest of the expelled lords and commoners, whom lie 
restored to their seats. The speakers, in the name 
of the whole parliament, gave thanks to the general, 
made him commander of all the forces in England 
and Wales, and Constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don ; and as a gratuity a month’s pay was given 
to his army. On the next day Fairfax and Crom- 
well, with the whole army, marched through 
London to the Tower, where some commands 
were changed, and the militia settled in the hands 
of the Independents. “ And lest the city should 
swell with too much power, her militia, by order 
of parliament, waB divided, and authority given to 
Westminster, Southwark, and the hamlets about 
the Tower, to exercise and command their own 
militias. Thus was the Presbyterian faction de- 
pressed.” + Never, perhaps, did a great party fall 
with less honour. Hollis, Stapleton, Waller, Clot- 
worthy, Lewis, and Long, ran away to the sea- 
coast, and were allowed to escape into France. 
They were thereupon charged with treason, and 
the lord mayor of London, four aldermen, and two 
officers of trained hands, the Earls of Suffolk, Lin- 
coln, and Middleton, the lords Willoughby, Huns- 
don, Berkeley, and Maynard were included with 

• May, Breviary. t Ibid. . 


them in the charge. But the conduct of the now 
triumphant Independents did not betray in them 
any great anxiety for retaliation or party vengeance, 
or severity of any kind ; and the army — giving 
another proof that it was no mere mass of soldiery 
— behaved with the greatest moderation and justice. 
Half the number of Presbyterian preachers at a 
like crisis would have set the city in ablaze. Fair- 
fax, presently marching out of London, quartered 
his troops in the towns and villages adjacent, fixing 
his head-quarters at Putney, and only leaving two 
or three regiments about Whitehall and the Mews 
to guard the parliament. While these things were 
in progress the council of officers had prepared 
their “ Proposals,” wherein they provided for the 
general reform and re-settlement of the kingdom 
upon principles of the largest liberty, both civil 
and religious, and of a glorious toleration, which 
Europe had not yet seen even in a theory. The 
great fault of this theory was, that it too much 
overlooked the intellectual condition of the people, 
who were not yet fit for its application. Ireton is 
generally considered to have been the principal 
author of this ever remarkable paper ; hut he acted 
concurrently with his father-in-law, Cromwell, 
who entertained the highest and justest notions 
about religious liberty, freedom of trade, and the 
other points which reflect the most honour upon 
this scheme.* In many respects, notwithstanding 
the republican tendencies of Ireton and its other 
framers, this constitution would have left Charles 
more power and dignity as a king than the Pres- 
byterian parliament had ever thought of giving 
him. Aud Ijw acted Charles when these propo- 
sals were privately submitted to him ? This iB 
the account given by one of Ins own partisans, 
Sir John Berkeley : — “ What with the pleasure 
of having so concurring a second as Mr. Ash- 
burnham, and what with the encouraging mes- 
sages which his majesty had (by my Lord 
Lauderdale and others) from the Presbyterian 
party and the city of 'London, who pretended to 
despise the army, and to oppose them to death, his 
majesty seemed very much erected : insomuch that, 
when the proposals were solemnly sent to him, 
and his concurrence most* humbly and earnestly 
desired, his majesty (not only to the astonishment 
of Ireton and the rest, but even to mine) enter- 
tained them with very tart and hitter discourses, 
saying, sometimes, that he would have no man to 
suffer for his sake, and that he repented of nothing 
so much as the bill against the Lord Strafford 
(which, though most true, was unpleasant for them 
to hear) ; that he would have the church established 
according to law, by the Proposals. They replied, 
it was none of their work to do it; that it was 
enough for them to waive the point, aud, they 
hoped, enough for his majesty, since he had 
waived the government (of the church) itself in 
Scotland. His majesty said, that he hoped God 
had forgiven him that sin, and repeated often, You 

* One of the clauses was—" All monopolies, old or new, and the 
restraints to the freedom of trade, to be taken off.” 
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cannot be without me ; you will fall io ruin if 1 
do not sustain you. Many of the army that were 
present, and wished well (at least, as they pre- 
tended) to the agreement, looked wishfully and 
with wonder upon me and Mr. Ashburnhain ; and 
I, as much as I durst, upon his majesty, who 
would take no notice of it, until 1 was forced to 
step to him, and whisper in his car — Sir, your 
majesty speaks as if you had some secret strength 
and power that I do not know of ; and since your 
majesty hath concealed it from me, I wish you 
had concealed it from these men too. His majesty 
soon recollected himself, and began to sweeten his 
former discourse witli great power of language 
and behaviour. But it was now of the latest. For 
Colonel Rainsborough (who, of all the army, 
seemed the least to wish the accord) in the middle 
of the conference stole away, and posted to the 
army, which lie influenced against the king with 
all the artificial malice he had.”* Nor does 
Charles’s conduct or. good policy improve in the 
report of his other principal agent. Ashburnhain, 

, after mentioning sundry instances of double deal- 
ing, goes on to describe a very remarkable inter- 
view lie had for the, king’s business, a few days 
after the army’s marching through London, with 
Cromwell and Ireton. “ Being commanded by 
his majesty,” says this confidential agent, “ to de- 
sire from Cromwell and Ireton that he might go 
from Stoke to one of his own houses, they told me, 
with very severe countenances, he should go if he 
pleased to Oatlands ; but that they had met with 
sufficient proof that the king had not only abetted 
, and fomented the differences between them and 
their enemies, by commanding all his party to 
take conditions under the then parliament and 
city, but that likewise he had at that instant a 
treaty with the Scots, when he made greatest pro- 
fession to close with them ; for the justification of 
which, they affirm that they had both his and the 
queen’s letters to make it good, which were great 
allays to their thoughts of serving him, and did 
very much justify the general misfortune he lived 
under of having the reputation of little faith in his 
dealings.”! And, in fyet, Charles at this moment 

* Memoirs. 

1 Narrative.—" Lord Bolingbroke told us— Mr. Tope, I/>rd March* 
mont, and myself (June 153th, 17453)— thut Lord Oxfoid had often told 
him thut he had seen, mid had in his hands, an original letter thul 
King Charles l. wrote to the queen, in answer to one ofher’s that 
had been intercepted, and then forw aided to him, wheiein she had 
reproached him for having uriudo those villains too great concessions 
(viz , that Oiomwell should be lieutenant of Ireland for life without 
account; that that kingdom should be in the hands of the pai ty, 
with an army theie kept, winch should know no ln-ad but the lieu- 
tenant ; that Cromwell should have a garter, Ac.). That in this 
letter of the king's it was suid that she should leave him to manage, 
who was better informed of all circumstances than she could be; 
hut she might be entirely eusy as to whatever concessions lie should 
make them ; for thut he should know in due time how to deal with 
the rogues, who, instead of a silken garter, should be fitted with a 
hempen cord. So the letter ended : which answer, as they waited j 
for, so they intercepted accordingly— and it determined his fat 
This letter Lord Oxford said he had offered 6003. for Rtchan 
soniana. 

Morriee, in the Life of Lord Orrery, prefixed to the Orrery State 
Papers, gives a story in detail about the seizure of this important 
letter. He says that one day (in the year 1649) when Lord Broghil 
was riding between Cromwell and Ireton, Cromwell declared to him, 
that if the late king hod followed his own mind and had trusty ser- 
vants, he would have fooled them all ; and further told his lordship 
that at one time they really intended to close with Charles. Broghil 
asked a question or two, .to which Cromwell freely replied, saying, 


was negotiating, not only with Cromwell and Ire- 
ton, and with other officers in the army who 
entertained Very different views, but also witli 
Lauderdale and the Scottish Covenanters, with the 
English Presbyterians, and with the Irish Catho- 
lics — to each and all of whom he inade^munises 
and paid compliments. Doubts have been raised 
— perhaps unjustly — touching the sincerity of 
Cromwell and Ireton in their negotiations with the 
king ; but the king Was certainly insincere to all 
parties, with the exception of the old and devoted 
royalists, now headed by the Marquess of Ormond, 
that nobleman, after making terms with the par- 
liament in Ireland, having been allowed to come 
over io England. Nor could the king control 
his own temper sufficiently to cloak his designs. 
In talking one day with Ireton, he had the folly 
to exclaim — “ I shall play my game as well as I 
can!” Ireton instantly replied— “ If your ma- 
jesty have a game to play, you must give us also 
liberty to play ours.”* On other occasions he 
grossly insulted both Ireton and Cromwell to their 
faces. And now, according to Ashburnham, 
Cromwell first began to talk of “ the happy con- 
dition the people of this kingdom would be in if 
the government under which they in Holland 
lived were settled here and both Ireton and 
Cromwell were found “ at a great distance to 
what formerly they appeared to be in relation to 
his majesty’s good j” so that Ashburnhain saw 
clearly that there w as no more to be hoped from 
them. After his rude refusal of the “ Proposals,” 
Charles sent Sir John Berkeley to the army to 
desire a meeting with Ireton and the rest of the 
superior officers. Berkeley, putting a leading 
question, asked, “ If the king should grant the 
Proposals* what would ensue f” The officers re- 
plied, that they would offer them to the parlia- 
ment. “ But,” continued Berkeley, “ if they 
refuse them, what will you do then ?” They replied 
that they would not tell him. 11 1 then returned,” 
says Berkeley, “ that 1 would tell them, I would 
lose no more time with them ; forjjf there came of 
proposals nothing hut the propounding, I could 


“ The reason why we would ouce have closed with the king was tins,: 
we found thfct tfic Scots and the Presbyterians begau to lx' mom 
powerful than we; and if they had made up mutters witli the king, 
we should have been lett in the lurch , therefore, we thought it best 
to prevent them, by offering Hist to come m upon any reasonable con- 
ditlons.” But, while they were occupied with these thoughts, they 
were told by one ol their Bpies, who wus of the king » bedchamber, 
that their doom was decreed by Charles, as they might see if they 
could only intercept a letter trorn the king to the queen, which letter 
was sewed up in the skirt of a Huddle, and the bearer would bo that 
night at the Blue Boar Inn. in Holborn. where he was to take horse 
for Dover. Upon this warning, Cromwell and Irelou. disguised as 
troopers, and with one trusty Allow with them, went to the inn, 
call.-d for can* ofbeer, and continued drinking till the man with the 
saddle came in, when they seized the saddle, ripped Ui> the skirts, 
and theie found the letter, In which the king informed the queen 
that he was uow courted by both factions-the feeotch Presbyterians 
and the army-and which hid fairest lor him should have him. Imt 
lie thought he should close with the Scots sooner than the other, Ac. 
Upon this, Cromwell took horse and went to Windsor, and they 
immediately, from that tune forward, resolved the king > ruin. I Ids 
story is sufficiently romaulic, but these were times lull ot romantic 
incidents, and we think It not improbable that something of the kind 
really happened. With Cromwell and his party it was matter of life 
or death to ascertain Charles’s real intentions, Oliver, it is taW, 
held the principle that it was right to be crafty with the crafty, am 
the men who acted with him had their eyes everywhere. 

• Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of th© Life of Colonel. Hutchinson, 
Governor of MotltogUam CuMle.fcc. 
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then propound as well as they. They all replied, 
that it was not for them to say directly what they 
would do against the parliament; but intimated 
that they did not doubt of being able to prevail 
with the parliament. When I appeared not fully 
satisfied r witli this reply, Rainsborough spoke out 
in these words — If they will not agree , we will 
make them ; to which the whole company as- 
sented. ” With this assurance — which was some- 
thing weighty and wished for — Berkeley posted 
back to the king; but there, he says, he had 
“ harder work with his majesty,*’ who was still 
u jfar from consenting.” “ At this time,” says 
Berkeley, “ those that were supposed best inclined 
to his majesty in the army seemed much afflicted 
with his majesty’s backwardness to concur with 
the army in the “ Proposals.” Two or three days 
before the army got undisputed possession of Lon- 
don, and before it was commonly thought that the 
city would submit, Cromwell and Ireton requested 
that, since his majesty would not yield to the 
Proposals, yet he should, at least, send a kind 
letter to the army. A meeting was held at 
Windsor by Cromwell, Ireton, Berkeley, and AbIi- 
burnham, and a letter was immediately drawn 
up ; but Charles would not sign it till after three 
or four days, that is, not until the army, contrary 
to the expectations of many persons, were become 
absolute masters of the city. Berkeley, making 
the best of the business for his master’s honour, 
says, “ Mr. Ashburnhain and I went with it, at 
last, and, upon the way, met with messages to 
hasten it. But, before we came to Sion, the com- 
missioners from London were arrived, and our 
letter was out of season ; for, though his majesty 
was ignorant of the success when he signed the 
letter, yet, coming after it was known, it lost both 
its grace and its efficacy. All that the officers 
could do, they did ; which was, while the army 
was in the act of thanksgiving to God for their 
success, to propose that they should not be ele- 
vated with it, but keep still to their former engage- 
ments to his majesty, and, once more, solemnly 
vote the Proposals ; which was accordingly done.” 
Even after this, -when his majesty was lodged at 
Hampton Court, “ Mr. Ashburnham had daily 
some message or another from the king to Crom- 
well and Ireton, who had enough to do both in the 
parliament and council of the army — the one 
abounding with Presbyterians, the other with 
Levellers, and both really jealous that Cromwell 
and 1 reton had made a private compact and bar- 
gain with the king ; Lilburne, printing books 

weekly, to that effect On the other side, the 

Presbyterians were no less confident of their sur- 
mises; and, amongst them, Cromwell told me, 
that my Lady Carlisle affirmed that he was to be 
Earl of Essex and captain of the king’s guards.”* 

* Memoir* of Kir John lleikeley.— What Berkeley add* immedi- 
ately after these revelation* u far too iraportuat to bo overlooked in 
the story of those, in part, m>*tei ions and almost inexplicable in- 
trigues. " But these and the like discourse* made great impression 
on the army ; to which Mr. Ashburuham’s secret mid bug con- 
ference* coutitbutod uotn little, insomuch that the adjututors, who 
were wont to complain that Cromwell went too stow towards the 


About three weeks after the army had entered 
London, the Presbyterians in parliament, who were 
still a majority, encouraged by Lauderdale and 
the other Scottish commissioners, who, like them- 
selves, held religious toleration to be monstrous 
wickedness, voted another solemn address to the 
king, which was conceived on the basis of the old 
nineteen propositions which had been presented at 
Newcastle. The army was, of course, very un- 
willing that the king should accept these pro- 
positions ; and all Charles’s friends were of opi- 
nion that it was unsafe for him to close with the 
enemies of the army whilst he was in its hands. And, 
therefore, he refused the articles offered by parlia- 
ment, saying that he thought the Proposals of the 
army a better ground for an arrangement than these 
nineteen propositions, and again desiring a per- 
sonal treaty. “ We gave our friends in the army,” 
says Berkeley, “ a sight of this answer to parlia- 
ment the day before it was sent, with which they 
seemed infinitely satisfied, and promised to use 
their utmost endeavours to procure a personal 
treaty, and, to my understanding , performed it : 
for both Cromwell and Ireton, with Vane and all 
their friends, seconded with great resolution this 
desire of his majesty. But, contrary to their and 
all men’s expectations, they found a most general 
opposition, and that this message of his majesty 
had confirmed the jealousy of their private agree- 
ment with the king ; so that the more it was urged 
by Cromwell, &c., the more it was rejected by the 
rest, who looked on them as their betrayers. The 
suspicions were so strong in the House, that they 
lost almost all their friends there ; and the army 
that then lay about Putney were no less ill-satis- 
fied ; for there came down shoals every day from 
London of the Presbyterian and Levelling parties, 
that fomented these jealousies; insomuch that 
Cromwell thought himself, or pretended it, not 
secure in liis own quarters. The adjutators now 
began to change their discourses, and complained 
openly in their councils both of the king and the 
malignants about his majesty. One of the first 
they voted from him was myself. They said that, 
since his majesty had not accepted of their Pro- 
posals, they were not obliged any further to them ; 
that they were obliged to consult their own safety 
and the good of the kingdom, and to use such 
means towards both as they should find rational : 
and, because they met with strong opposition from 
Cromwell and Ireton, and most of the superior 

Aiug, begun now to suspect that he hud gone too fast, and left them 
behind him: from » hence there were frequent complaints in the 
council of the army, of tho intimacy Mr. Ashburnham und 1 hud m 
the army ; thnt (hum well's and Iretou'* door was open to us when it 
was shut to them ; that they knew not why malignant* should have 
so much conntenauce in the armv, mid liberty with the king. These 
discourses, both in publio und private, Cromwell seemed highly to be 
offended with; and, when he could curry auy thing to his majesty * 
advantage amongst the adjutators, could not rest until he hud made 
u« privately partaker* of it ; but withal he told Mr. Ashburnham 
and me, that, if he were an houest man, lie hud said enough of the 
sincerity of his intention — if lie were not, nothing was enough; and 
therefore conjured us, u* we tendered hi* majesty’s service, nut to 
come so frequently to his quarters, but send privately to hun, the 
suspicions oj him being grown to that height, that he was afraid to tie 
in hts own quarters. But this hud no operation upon Mi. Ashburn- 
hum, who alleged that we must show them the necessity of agreeing 
with the king, Iroin tlnur own disorders.” 
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officers, and some even of the adjutators, they had 
many private solemn meetings in London, where 
they humbled themselves before the Lord, and 
sought his good pleasure, and desired that he 
would be pleased to reveal it to his saints, which 
they interpret those to be who are most violent, or 
zealous' 1 (as they call it) in the work of the Lord. 
These found it apparent that God had, on the one 
side, hardened .the king’s heart, and blinded his 
eyes, in not passing the Proposals, whereby they 
were absolved from offering them any more ; and, 
on the other side, the Lord had led captivity cap- 
tive, and put all things under their feet, and, 
therefore, they were bound to finish the work of 
the Lord, which was to altqr the government ac- 
cording to their first design : and to this end they 
resolved to seize the king’s person, and to take 
him out of Cromw r ell’s hands.” 

Thus threatened on all sides by the hatred and 
power of the Presbyterians and Scots, who had dis- 
liked him from the first, — by flie vacillation, insin- 
cerity, and duplicity of the king, and by the violence 
( of the republican party in the army, — Cromwell, 
by the instinct of self-preservation, was obliged to 
choose ; and nobody can reasonably doubt that for 
his own safety the best choice he could make was 
the republican section. At the same time he and 
Iicton devised how they might at once check the 
spirit of mutiny and the levelling principles in 
politics which had spread so widely in the army. 
If we are to believe a story told by two contempo- 
raries, the hot-headed levellers already looked 
upon Cromwell as their greatest enemy ; and our 
old acquaintance free-born John, now Colonel 
John Lilburne, but a leader of the adjutators, in 
alliance with Wildman, another adjutator, a^man 
of the same stamp, had formed a plot to assassinate 
him as a renegade to the cause of liberty * Ire- 
ton agreed with Cromwell, that the best thing to 
do, under the circumstances, was to draw the army 
together to a general rendezvous at Ware; and, as 
Fairfax readily consented, that meeting was fixed 
for the 16th of November. As soon as the 
tumultuous part of the army had notice of it, they 
resolved, before the day of the rendezvous, to 
seize the king’s persod.-f And these Levellers 
had already given indications which had filled 
Charles with terror : they had declared him to he 
an Ahab, — a man of blood, — an everlasting ob- 
stacle to peace and liberty, and they had called for 
justice upon his head as the cause of the murder 
of thousands of free-born Englishmen. They had 
published “ The Case of the Army,” and “ An 
Agreement of the People,” which contained a new 
scheme of government on an essentially republican 
model, without king or lords. According to this 
constitution, the sovereignty resided solely in tire 
people ; parliaments were to be triennial, the elec- 
tive franchise was to be extended, the repre- 
sentation to be distributed more equally ; the law 
was to be reformed ; and an entire freedom of 

• Memoir* of Denr.il Holltf.-SIr John Berkeley’* Memoir*. 

f Sir John Berkeley. 


conscience was to be granted to every man. Six- 
teen regiments seemed ready to draw the sword for 
this theory, and for the trial and punishment of 
the king. About a fortnight before the time 
appointed for the drawing together of the army, 
Ashburnham went from Hampton Court t^Pitum, 
and told Sir John Berkeley that his majesty was 
really afraid of his life from the tumultuous part 
of the army, and was resolved to make Ins escape. 
Two nights after this interview Berkeley went to 
Hampton Court, where he was introduced pri- 
vately by a back way. The king told him that he 
was afraid of his life, and that he would have him 
assist in his escape. Berkeley then asked which 
way his majesty would go; and Charles told him 
he should L know that through Will Legge. It is 
generally asserted that it was Cromwell that gave 
Charles warning of his danger from the Levellers, 
though opinions are divided whether this were 
done out of a real regard to the king’s safety, or 
as a device to frighten him into the hands of his 
worst enemies : but Berkeley, one of Charles’s 
main agents, never alludes to Cromwell as the 
cause of the king’s fears, and charges a very 
different party. “ The Monday before, 1 ? says 
Berkeley, “ Mr. Ashburnham told me that the 
Scots had much tampering with the king, but 
could come to no agreement ; that they would fain 
have his majesty out of the army, and to that end 
had much augmented his just fears.” But Ash- 
burnham, the other chief instrument, though he 
mentions that Lord Lanark and the Scotch com- 
missioners had been with Charles, and engaged to 
assist him, does not mention their inspiring these 
fears, saying, “ that his majesty .... being 
then confined to his chamber, was frequently ad- 
vertised by persons of (food affection to hitn> that 
there was some private practice upon lus life ; par- 
ticularly Mr. Ackworth informed his majesty that 
Colonel Rainsborough was resolved to kill him.”* 
Clarendon says — without any allusion to Crom- 
well — u The Icing every day received little billets 
or letters, secretly conveyed to him without any 
name, which advertised him of wicked designs 
upon his life: many who repaired to him brought 
the same advice from men of unquestionable sin- 
cerity.” But, perhaps, without any warning from 
sincere friends, or any plot from Cromwell or from 
enemies, the manifestos of the Levellers in the 
army, and the reports of their behaviour which 
must have reached the king’s ears, were of them- 
selves cause sufficient to make lmn tremble and 
fiy. At one moment, it appears, Charles thought 
of taking refuge in the city of London. Berkeley 
says that Ashburnham asked him what he thought 
of his majesty’s going privately to London, and 
appearing in the House of Lords, and that he 
(Berkeley) replied, very ill; because the army 
were absolutely masters both of the city and par- 
liament, and would undoubtedly seize his majesty ; 

* It is not the least perplexing part of this story that the chief 
actors in it— Berkeley and Ashbmuhum— iroqueruly disagree with 
one another. 
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and, if there should be hut two swords drawn in 
the scuffle, they would accuse his majesty of be- 
ginning a new war, and proceed with him accord- 
ingly. Here again there is some discrepancy. 
Ashburnham says that he proposed that his master 
should the Scottish commissioners whether they 
would meet his majesty at the lord mayor’s house 
in London (whither he, Ashburnham, undertook to 
carry him), and there declare their whole nation 
to be satisfied with the king’s last answer to the 
propositions delivered to him, and endeavour to 
make all the Presbyterian party in the city ac- 
quiesce ; and that, that being done, bis majesty 
should instantly send to the House of Peers to 
make the like offer, with this addition — that if the 
Peers were not satisfied, he w r ould go in person to 
their House, and, with reservation of his con- 
science and honour, give them all other imagin- 
able contentment ; — that Lanark and the Scottish 
commissioners, after declaring that his majesty 
had never anything in view since the beginning of 
his troubles that was so likely to do his work, and 
unanimously agreeing to do their parts, cooled 
upon reflection, and finally excused themselves 
upon the defect of their power to undertake so 
weighty a business without the knowledge and 
command of the estates of Scotland, saying like- 
wise that it would be too hazardous an attempt 
both for his majesty and them ; yet handsomely 
offering to wait upon him in the utmost dangers 
as private persons, though they could not do it as 
public ministers.* Ashburnham adds, that upon 
this his majesty commanded him to propose some 
other place for him to go to, lie being resolved to 
stay no longer at Hampton Court. “ I did then,” 
he says, “ calling to mind what Colonel Ham- 
mond had said to me some few days before, that 
he was going down to his government because he 
found the army was resolved to break all promises 
with the king, and that he would have nothing to 
do with such perfidious actions ; as likewise what 
had passed between the king and the Scots com- 
missioners, and between me and Sir John Berke- 
ley, in their dissent from his majesty’s going to 
London, unfortunately ( in regard of the success, 
not of the ill choice of the place), offer to their 
thoughts Sir John Oglandcr's house in the Isle of 
Wight ; where his majesty might continue con- 
cealed till he had gained the experience of the 
governor’s inclinations to serve him, which if 
good, that place would secure him certainly from 

• The following \>assa#e fully agrees with the king*8 plans ns they^ 
were rimile more evident afterwards One of the principal ends 
in that proposition watt, to engage that nation (the Scotch) in such a 
piddle action as they would have no colour left them to desert hiR ma- 
jesty any more : that either they should have prospered and had a 
verv remarkable pait in Ids lestoratiou, and the rewards justly due 
to their meiits, or have ran the same fortune with the king, whereby 
a certain foundation would have been laid fur a faithful conjunction 
between his majesty and them." — Ashbwnham's Narrative. Sir 
John Berkeley, in duaeftbing the journey or flight from Hampton 
Court, says that his majesty “ complained very much of the Scots 
commissioners, who were the first that presented his dangers to lnm, 
and offered him expedients for his escape ; but wtieu he proposed to 
make use of those they hud offered, they were full of objections to 
them, saying, thdt his coming into London was desperate, his 
hiding in England chimerical, and his escape to Jersey prevented." 
Berkeley adds other circumstances which reflect rather severely on 
the honour or sincerity of the Scotch commissioners, 


the fears of any private conspiracy of the agitators 
at Putney (the principal end of his remove), there 
being then no soldiers of the army in that island ; 
keep intelligence with the army if by any accident 
they should resume their desires of serving him 
(his flight from thence being liable to no other in- 
terpretation than to save his life) ; hold up the 
drooping hearts of his own party ; give opportu- 
nity to the Scots or the Houses of parliament 
(both being then highly in opposition to the army) 
to make some further application to his majesty, 
and be more in readiness there than in any other 
part of the kingdom, to receive advantage by the 
fleet, if at any time the seamen should return to 
their duties. But if no conditions could be had 
from the governor, his majesty would be then 
close by the water-side, and might (when there 
should be no argument left for his stay) take 
boat and dispose of his person into what part be- 
yond the seas he pleased.” 

Ashburnham adds, that Sir John Berkeley 
fully concurred in this plan ; and, that having 
but a very little time to debate anything, “ so 
pressing, and so impatient was the king to be 
gone,” they sent Mr. Legge to desire his majesty 
to come in the evening into the gallery at Hamp- 
ton Court, where Sir John Berkeley and himself 
would find iheans to gain access to him ; that the 
king met them at the place appointed ; that he 
(Ashburnham) besought his majesty to say whe- 
ther really and in very deed he was afraid of his 
life in that place, as his going from thence seemed 
to them likely to produce a very great change in 
his affairs ; that his majesty protested to God, that 
he had great cause to apprehend some attempt 
upoi^his person, and did expect every hour that it 
should be; that thereupon!' they said that it 
did not become them to make any further inquiry, 
but if hia majesty would be pleased to say whi- 
ther he would go, they would carry him thither or 
perish in the attempt ; that the king replied that 
he had some thoughts of going out of the king- 
dom, but, for the shortness of the time to prepare a 
vessel, he was resolved to go to the Isle of Wight; 
and that then, the manner of his escape being 
agreed upon, they left him, till the next night. 

On the 1 1th of November, late at night, news 
reached London that the king was gone from 
Hampton Court. According to Rushworth, “ about 
nine of the clock, the officers who attended him 
wondered he came not forth of his chamber, went 
in, and missed him within half an hour after hia 
departure.” He had left his cloak in the gallery, 
and some letters in his own hand-writing upon the 
table in his withdrawing room. One of these letters 
was addressed to the parliament, to the following 
effect : — “ That liberty, the thing now generally pre- 
tended and aimed at, was as necessary for kings as 
any other ; that he had a long time endured captivity 
and restraint, hoping it might tend to the settle- 
ment of a good peace ; but, finding the contrary, 
and the unfixedness of the army, and new guards 
set upon him, he had! withdrawn himself. That 
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wheresoever he should be, he would earnestly 
labour the settlement of a good r peace, and to 
prevent the effusion of more blood ; and if he 
might be heard with honour, freedom, and safety, 
he would instantly break through his cloud of re- 
tirement, and show himself ready to be Pater 
patriee, 

“ Charles Rex.”* 


On the morrow the Lord Montague acquainted 
the House of Lords of the king’s flight the 
preceding night; and a letter from Cromwell, 
dated on the 11th, at twelve at night, was read 
in the Commons, “ signifying the king’s escape; 
who went away about nine of the clock yester- 
day evening.” On the 13th Colonel Whalley 
made a narrative to the Lords concerning his 
guarding of the king, and the manner of his ma- 
jesty’s escape. f On the same day the Scottish 
commissioners directed a letter to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, stating that they had heard 
that his majesty was gone from Hampton Court, 
and desiring that both Houses would make known 
to them the certainty thereof. The Commons 
declared it to be high treason to conceal or har- 
bour the king’s person, or know of any that did 
without revealing it immediately to the Speakers 
of both Houses, and that every person so guilty 
should forfeit his whole estate and die without 
mercy. 

Neither Ashburnham nor Berkeley gives any 
clear account of the escape from Hampton Court. 
Ashburnham, indeed, says not a word about the 
journey until they were within less than twenty miles 
of the Isle of Wight. Berkeley says that on the 


• Wliltolock ; who adds, '• On the ui^htof the 1 1th news came to 
town of the kind's escape ; that the oflims who attended him, mm* 
(iHiittg that ho came not forth of his chamber, where he had been 
writing most part of the night before, wentm and missed turn : that 
pohts were sent into all parts to discover and stay him.. 

\ .loimiaH — Pari. Hist. — Whalley , in a lettei to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, says, “ And ns for the manner. Mr. Speakei, 
of the kiim’B goinj; away, it was thus. Mondays and Thursdays were 
the kinc's set days for Ills writing letters, to be sent into toienjn 
parts. 11 is usual time fur doming out of his bed-chambei on those 
davs was betwixt five and six o'clock. I recently after he " Pllt ^ 
piayciK. And about half an ham after that to supper; at which 
times I set guards about Ins bed-chamber. Uecause he made no 
lone stay after supper before lie jetirert himself thither About five 
of the cloek I came into the room next Ins bed-chamber, where I 
found the commissioners and bed-chamber men. I asked them for 
the kinc: they told me be was writing letters an his bed chamber. 
I waited without mistrust till six of the clock ; I then bogart to doubt, 
&o ’’ The following account was giveu by a newspaper ot the day 
'• Nov. It. This day will be famous in after times, because towards 
the and of it his majesty escaped a kind of restraint, under which he 
was at Hampton Court; and, according to the best relation, thus:— 
Ho, as was usual, wont to be private a little before evening prayer; 
staying somewhat longer than usual, it was taken notice of ; yet at 
first without suspicion ; but he not coming forth suddenly, there were 
fears, which increased by the crying of a greyhound again and again 
within ; and upon seaicli it was found that the lung w as gone; and 
by ihe way of Parndiso, a place so railed in the garden; ni probabi- 
lity suddenly alter his going iu, and about twilight. Ho left a paper 
to the parliament, another to tho commissioners, and a thud to 
Colonel Whalley — The Moderate Intelligencer, from lhursday, 
Nov, 14 to Thursday, Nov. 18, 16*7» as quoted by lord Jshbum - 
ham in Vindication of the Character and Conduct of John Jshbum- 
ham. There is confirmation for this touching little newspaper story 
about the crying of the poor hound that missed its master. In the 
postscript to one of the letters which Charles left on his table, he 
said to Whalley, “ 1 hud almost forgot to desire you to send the black* 
gray bitch to tie Duke of Richmond." And' Sir Philip Warwick 
tells us that Charles had a g.eat love for greyhounds, preferring 
them much to spaniels. In the same letter to Whalley there are 
other and more affecting passage* relating to Charles s disposal of 
tha tolly pictures be had kept with him at Hampton Court. 


Wednesday they had orders to send spate horses to 
Sutton, in Hampshire ; and that on the Thursday 
his majesty, • with Will Legge, came out at the 
close of the evening, and immediately went towards 
Oatlands, and so through the forest, where his 
majesty acted as guide. The other particulars 
given by Berkeley are, that that November night 
was exceedingly dark and stormy ; that they lost 
their way in the forest, though his majesty was so 
well acquainted with it ; that in the course of con- 
versation the king agreed that the Scottish com- 
missioners had deceived him in saying that lie 
(Berkeley) had had a ship ready, and that that 
ship had been discovered ; and that they had so 
acted in order that “ by this means his majesty, 
being excluded from all other means of escaping, 
should have been necessitated to make use of Scot- 
land.” Berkeley does not pretend, however, that 
he had ever had any ship, but intimates that lie 
expected that Ashburnham, who kept the king’s 
money, would have, provided some vessel. If we 
are to credit Berkeley, Charles, even in that 
stormy night, was undecided whither he would go. 
“ I asked his majesty,” says he, “which way he 
would go,” and his majesty replied that he hoped 
to he at Sutton three hours before day, and that, 
while our horses were making ready, wc would 
consider what course to take. But, what by the 
length and badness of the road, the darkness of 
the night, and our going at least ten miles out of 
our way, it was day-break when we came to our 
inn at Sutton ; where our servant came out to us, 
and told us there was a committee of the county 
then sitting about the parliament’s business.” 
Berkeley goes on to say, that thereupon, without 
venturing into Sutton, they sent for their horses 
out, and continued their way towards Southamp- 
ton ; that, oil descending a lull, they all alighted, 
and, leading their horses in their hands, consulted 
what they were to do ; and that then for the 
first time, for ought lie (Berkeley) could discover, 
his majesty resolved to go to the Lie of Wight, 
Ashburnham, on the other hand, who has before 
asserted that Berkeley knew everything, and fully 
concurred in the scheme of going to the Isle of 
Wight, says, that now his majesty’s inind was 
changed, and he would not go into the isle until 
he knew how the governor would receive him. 
These two managers of the flight agree in stating 
that they were sent forward to confer with Ham- 
mond ; and that Ins majesty, with Legge, went to 
a house of my Lord Southampton’s at Titchfield, 
there to wait till he heard from them. But 
Berkeley relates other circumstances, of which 
Ashburnham says nothing, affirming that they 
carried with them (to show to the governor of the 
Isle of Wight) a copy of the letter his majesty 
left at Hampton Court, and of two letters sent to 
him, one from Cromwell, the other without a 
name ; both expressing great apprehensions and 
fears of the designs of the levelling party in the 
army and city against his majesty ; that from 
Cromwell adding, that, “ in prosecution thereof, a 
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new guard was the next day to be put upon his 
majesty of that party.” There are other dis- 
agreements in the accounts of these two servants 
of royalty, who both endeavour to exculpate them- 
selves from the charge of being the cause of lead- 
ing the^king into captivity (that either of them did 
so knowingly we cannot credit), and who were 
both but too ready to seek to relieve .themselves 
from their share in the misadventure, at the ex- 
pense of any body and everybody else. We be- 
lieve, for our own part, that their heads and that 
of the king as well were utterly bewildered, that 
they knew not what to do for the best, and the 
4 circumstances of the case may well excuse their 
confusion and wavering. Berkeley says that they 
came to Lymington that night, but could not pass 
over to the island by reason of a violent storm ; 
that the next morning they 'got over and went to 
Carisbrook Castle, where the governor dwelt ; that, 
at Mr. Ashburnham’s desire, he took Hammond 
aside, and delivered the king’s message to him 
word for word. “ But,” continues Sir John, “he 
grew so pale, and fell into such a trembling, that 
I did really believe he would have fallen off his 
horse; which trembling continued with him at 
least an hour after, in which he broke out into 
passionate and distracted expressions, sometimes 
saying, 0, gentlemen, you have undone me by 
briuging the king into the island, if, at least, you 
have brought him ; and, if you have not, pray det 
him not come ; for, what between my duty to his 
majesty, and my gratitude for this fresh obligation 
of confidence, on the one hand, and my observing 
my trust to the army, on the other, I shall be 
confounded. Othcrwhile he would talk to a quite 
contrary purpose. I remember that, to settle him 
the better, I said that, God he thanked, there was 
no harm done ; that his majesty intended a favour 
to him and his posterity, in giving himself an 
occasion to lay a great obligation upon him, and 
such as was very consistent with his relation to the 
army, who had so solemnly engaged themselves to 
his majesty : but if he thought otherwise his ma- 
jesty would he far from imposing his person upon 
him. To that he replied, that then, if his ma- 
jesty should come to any mischance, what would 
^he army and kingdom say to him that had re- 
fused to receive him? To this I replied, that he 
did not refuse him, who was not come to him. 
He returned, that he must needs know where his 
majesty was, because he knew where ve, ( #vere. I 
told him he was never the nearer for my part ; 
He then began a little to sweeten, and to wish that 
his majesty should have Teposed himself abso- 
lutely upon him, because it would have been much 
the better for both. I then went to Mr. Ash- 
burnham, and told him that this governor was not 
a man for our purpose, and that, for my part, I 
would never give my consent that his majesty 
should trust him. Mr. Ashburnham acknowledged 
that he did not like him ; yet, on the other side, 
he much feared what would become of his majesty, 
if he should be discovered before he had made his 


point, and made appear what his intention was ; 
for then he would be accused of what his enemies 
pleased to lay upon him.*’ Thus far Sir John 
Berkeley. But Ashburnham describes this strange 
scene very differently. He says that, on first 
addressing the governor, Berkeley asked him who he 
thought was very near him ? That Hammond said 
he knew not; and that Berkeley replied, “ Even 
good King Charles, who is come from Hampton 
Court for fear of being murdered privately.” 
“ This,” continues Ashburnham, “ was, to speak 
modestly, a very unskilful entrance into our busi- 
ness, nothing being to be preserved with greater 
secrecy from him, than that the king was come 
from Hampton Court, our pretence naturally being 
to have to return thither with his apswer, to the 
end that his majesty might have made a judgment 
of Hammond’s resolution at bis own leisure, which 
of necessity he must have done, if Sir John Berke- 
ley had not discovered that the king was so near 
him.” Ashburnham confirms Berkeley’s account 
of Hammond’s confusion. “At the first,” says 
he, “ the " governor seemed very much discom- 
posed, but, after some pause, desired to know what 
his majesty would expect from him. I told him, 
to preserve him in honour and safety so as became 
his duty to the peace of the nation, by a happy 
reconciliation between him and the parliament and 
army;,, so he desired we would dine with him, 
and he would think further of what we had pro- 
osed, professing to be very willing to serve the 
ing.” Ashburnham goes on to inform us that, 
by this invitation to dinner, Sir John Berkeley 
and he got opportunity to confer together, and 
concluded that, as his majesty , was in great dan- 
ger to be taken if he stayed where he then was, it 
was necessary they should shorten the work with 
the governor by desiring his positive answer to 
this question — whether he would deliver his ma- 
jesty to the parliament or army, in case they 
should desire unreasonable things from him, such 
as were altogether repugnant to his conscience and 
honour, and such as ne must refuse to grant ; that 
the governor hesitated a little, but, after debating 
the question for a while with Sir John Berkeley 
alone, he cheerfully offeitid to bind himself thus 
far, that, since it appeared his majesty came from 
Hampton Court to save his life, if he pleased to 
put himself into his hands, whatever he could 
expect from a person of honour or honesty, his 
majesty should have it made good by him ; and 
that then both Ashburnham and Berkeley, Betting 
still before them the sad apprehensions of the 
king’s being pursued and taken before they could 
get back to him, concluded upon closing with 
this engagement. Berkeley, on the other side, 
saying not a word about the invitation to dinner, 
asserts that the conference apart was between 
Ashburnham and the governor ; that, after some 
conference, they came both to him, when the 
governor said that, since they desired it, he would 
say that, because his majesty had made choice of 
him as a person of honour and honesty, to lay this 
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great trust upon, he would uot deceive his ma- 
jesty’s expectation; that thereupon he (Berkeley), 
more cautious than his companion, replied that 
the governor’s expressions were too general, and 
did not come home to their instructions from the 
king ; that Hammond then made many discourses 
not much to the purpose, during which time he 
kept himself between him (Berkeley) and Mrr 
Ashburnham, and when he found him still un- 
satisfied, he told him that he was harder to content 
than Mr. Ashburnham, and that he believed his 
majesty would be much easier pleased than either 
of them ; and that thereupon he (Hammond) con- 
cluded that Berkeley should go into the castle, 
and that Mr. Ashburnham should take his horse 
and go to the king, and tell his majesty what he 
had said. “ I embraced the motion,” continues 
Berkeley, “ most readily, and immediately went 
over the bridge into the castle, thotigh I had the 
image of the gallows very perfectly before me. 
Mr. Ashburnham went, I believe, with a better 
heart to horse; but before lie was gone half a 
flight-shot, the governor, being before the castle 
gate, called to him, and had a conference of at 
least a quarter of an hour with him, to what pur- 
pose I never knew, until I came into Holland, 
where a gentleman of good worth and quality told 
me, that the governor affirmed afterwaids in Lon- 
don, and in many places, that he then offered to 
Mr. Ashburnham that I should go, and he should 
stay, ns believing his majesty to be less willing to 
expose him than me, but that Mr. Ashburnham 
absolutely refused.* Whatever passed between 
them, I am sure they came both back to me ; and 
the governor, putting himself between us, said, 
that he would say that which he was sure ought 
to content any reasonable man, which was, that lie 
did believe hia majesty relied on him, us on a 
person of honour and honesty, and therefore he 
did engage himself to us, to perform whatever 
could be expected from a person of honour and 
honesty. Before I could make any, Mr. Ashburn- 
ham made this reply — I will ask no more. The 
governor then added, Let ub all go to the king, and 
acquaint him with it. Mr. Ashburnham answered, 
With all my heart. I then broke from the go- 
vernor, who held me in his hand, and went to Mr. 
Ashburnham, and said, What, do you mean to 
carry this man to the king before you know' whe- 
ther he will approve of this undertaking or no? 
Undoubtedly you will surprise him. Mr. Ash- 
burnham said nothing but — Til warrant you . And 
so you shall, said I ; for you know the king much 
better than I do, . . , Well ; he would take that 
upon him. I then desired he would not let the 

• Ashburnham lays that Sir John Berkeley offered himself to 
•tay, which proposal he (Ashburnham) did not much dispute, botli 
because he thought that part (the staying in the castle) least dan- 
gerous, ‘‘ signifying only a man's drawing his neck out of the collar, " 
and because he (Ashburnham) believed himself likely to be the more 
useful of the two to his majesty in case be had taken up any oilier 
resolution/ as he well knew all the sea-cousU of that count) y. How 
Berkeley's going into a strong castle-r-which he himself says he did 
with the fear of the gallows bpfore his eyes — emi l>e desoubed as a 
man’s drawiug his neck out of the collar, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. t 
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governor carry any other person with him, that, in 
all events, /we might the more easily secure him 
(the governor), which he consented to. Never- 
theless, when we came to Cowes Castle, wheie \vc 
were to take boat, Hammond took Basket, the go- 
vernor of the castle, along with him ; and when I 
complained of it to Mr. Ashburnham, lie answered, 
it was no matter, for that we should be able to do 
well enough with them two.” Though he tells 
the story somewhat differently, taking to lnmself 
the credit of refusing to stir if Hammond should 
take any soldiers with them, Ashburnham agrees 
with Berkeley in the main point of their conduct- 
ing Hammond to the king’s biding place, saying, 
“ I presently laid hold of his going to the king, 
and was very glad of that motion, there being no 
better salve, in any understanding, for the only 
difficulty which rested with me, which was, that 
his majesty would not bo at liberty to do anything 
else, in case he should not approve of what was 
tendered to him. The governor having then the 
knowledge of his being come from Hampton Court, 
and not far lrom him, would certainly have sent 
spies with either of us, and so have been sure to 
have seized him, if he should have taken any 
other course ; and by his going I conceived a 
good expedient was offered to put into his ma- 
jesty’s power to dispose of himself any other way, 
if he liked not to go to the Isle of Wight upon 
these conditions.” 

What the good expedient was which offered 
itself to Ashburuham’s mind wc shall see presently. 
Crossing the narrow strait which separates the 
beautiful isle from the main, the party landed, 
and went on all together — Berkeley, Ashburn- 
ham, Hammond, and Basket — to the Lord 
Southampton’s house ; and there, as the two 
narrators agree, Ashburnham first went up anil 
spoke with Charles. He himself says, that when 
he had made the whole relation, the king told him, 
with a very severe and reserved countenance, that 
notwithstanding the engagement he verily believed 
the governor would make him a prisoner. “ I 
presumed to tell him,” Continues Ashburnham, 
“ that I was sure his instructions had been fully 
obeyed, they being to try what conditions we could 
get fur him; hut since what was done did not 
please him, I was happy that I had provided an 
expedient ; so that if he would say what other 
course he would steer, I wmuld take order that the 
governor Should not interrupt him. ( It would he 
curious to know whether Hammond had any 
notion of the risk he was running in accompany- 
ing this very desperate servant of royalty .) His 
mujesty asked me how that could possibly be, since 
the governor was come with us? I auswered, 
that his coming made any other way more practi- 
cable than if he had stayed behind. lie then 
told me that he had sent to Hampton for a vessel, 
to transport him into Frauce, and was in good 
hope to be supplied, and that lie expected news 
of it every moment, but very earnestly pressed to 
know' how I would clear him of the governor; I 
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answered that I was resolved and prepared to kill 
him and the captain with my own hands. His 
majesty, walking some few turns in the room, and 
(as he was afterwards pleased to tell me) weighing 
what I had proposed to him, and considering, that 
if the ship*should not come, it would not be many 
hours before some (in pursuance of him) would 
seize him, the consequence whereof he very much 
apprehended, resolved he would not ha? e execution 
done upon the governor, for he intended to accept 
of what he had proffered and to go with him, land 
therefore commanded he should be called up, Sir 
John Berkeley being not yet come to the king.”* 
The governor (Hammond) and Sir John Berkeley 
were then called up. “Ilis majesty,” says Berke- 
ley, “judged that it was now too late to boggle, 
and therefore received Hammond cheerfully, who 
promised more to his majesty than he had done to 
us; and we all went over that night to the Cowes.” 
The next morning they went to Carilhrook Castle, 
Charles being comforted | on the w r ay by divers 
gentlemen of the island, who assured him that the 
whole island was in his favour, except the go- 
vernors of the castles and Hammond’s captains. 
The king had for a while nothing to complain of, 
and no apparent grounds for any other than feel- 
ings of satisfaction : he was allowed to ride abroad, 
and led to believe that he might freely quit the 
island whenever lie chose. 11 is friends at a distance 
approved, by their letters, the step he had taken ; 
and he and Ashhurnham assailed the governor 
very prosperously : so that Hammond and his 
captains seemed to desire nothing but that he 
would send a civil message to the Houses, signify- 
ing his inclination to peace and agreement. Three 
days after their arrival at Carisbrook, the parlia- 
ment, informed by Hammond where the king was, 
send to demand his three attendants — Ashburn- 
liam, Berkeley, and Legge ; hut the governor re- 
fused to let them go. At the same time, never- 
theless, Hammond attended to the order that he 
was to guaid the person of the king with all vigi- 
lance. 

On the fifth day after their arrival in the Isle of 
Wight, Charles and his friends learned the result 
of the rendezvous of the army, which they had 
looked forward to with extreme anxiety, appre- 
hending nothing hut destruction from the triumph 
of the mutinous soldiery. Nor had Cromwell been 
less anxious: the Levellers had accused him of 
taking the king out of their hands and smuggling 

* Berkeley, who acknowledges that ho was not present, thus de- 
scribes what passed between the king and AsWfciruham. " 1 after- 
wards understood, that when Mr. Ashhurnham hod given an account 
of our rnue^age and the governor's unswoi, and came to say that he 
was come along with ns to make good what he had promised, his ma- 
jesty stiuek himself upon the breast, and said, What! liavo you 
brought Hammond with you? O.you have undone me; for 1 am by 
this means made last from stirring. Mr. Ashburnham replied, that 
if he mistrusted Hammond, lie would undertake to secure nun. Hu 
majesty said, 1 understand you well enough ; but the world would 
not excuse me. For, if I should follow that counsel, it would be said, 
and believed, that he (Hammond) had ventured his life for me, and 
thut I had unworthily taken it from him. No, it is too late now to 
think of anything but going through the way you have forced upon 
me, and to leave the issue to Hod. But when his majesty began 
anew to wonder that he could make so great an oversight, Mr. Ash- 
burnham, having no more to reply, wept bitterly.” 
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him away ; and they had threatened to take the 
life of the renegade. Bat wise measures had been 
adopted ; Fairfax had set his high name and autho- 
rity against the adjututors and Levellers, and at 
the decisive moment it was found that that faction 
was numerically weak. When the troops met at 
Ware, only two regiments — Harrison’s horse and 
Robert Lilburne’s foot, who both came to the 
ground wearing in their hatB the motto “ The 
people’s freedom and the soldiers’ rights” — showed 
any mutinous spirit. Cromwell, followed by some 
of his favourite officers, galloped into the ranks of 
these mutineers, seized one of their ringleaders, 
and caused him to he shot on the instant ; — and in 
that single instant all opposition vanished. The 
army was thus again united, hut it was presently 
seen that Ireton and Cromwell, though they had 
Recked the ultra-revolutionary Levellers, had 
thrown tb^msclveB into the republican movement. 
Within a week after the rendezvous at Ware, the 
officers of the army and a vast number of the 
soldiers waited upon Cromwell and Ireton, and 
told them, that though they were certain to perish 
in the enterprise, they would leave nothing unat- 
tempted to bring the whole army over to their side; 
and that, if all failed, they would make a division 
in the army, and join with any one who would 
assist them in the destruction of those that should 
oppose them. This signified that Cromwell and 
Ireton must join the republican party, or lose 
everything. It is said that Cromwell and his son- 
in-law thereupon concluded that, since they could 
not bring the army over to their views, it would be 
best for them to comply with the demands of the 
army — a schism between them being sure destruc- 
tion to both parties. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, Cromwell bent all his thoughts to make his 
peace with that party which was most opposed to 
the king — acknowledging to them that the glory 
of the world had so dazzled his eyes that he could 
not discern clearly the great works that the Lord 
was doing. And from this time it is certain the 
commonwealth or republican party, both in the 
army and in parliament, were resolved to decline 
treating with the king for^his restoration to the 
exercise of the royal authority, upon any terms at 
all, thinking it safer and better, for the permanent 
peace and welfare of the nation, to settle the state 
without him.* 

In the mean time Charles had sent Sir John 
Berkeley from the Isle of Wight with letters to 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, at Windsor. “As 
I was half-way between Bagshot and Windsor,” 
says Berkeley, “ Cornet Joyce, a great adjutator, 
and he that had taken the king from Holrnby, 
overlook me. . . . Upon my discourses with him, 

• Huron Mageres’B Preface to Select Tracts relating to the Civil 
Wars iti England.— This learned and aud acute writer adds, “ And in 
this resolution Cromwell, siuce lus late reconciliation with the Com- 
monwealth party, eecrna to have concurred ; but, till that event, l 
conceive him to have continued sincere in hia professions of attach- 
ment to the king, and his dosiie of being the chief instrument of his 
restoration to the royal authority upon the moderate proposals drawn 
up by Commissary-General Ireton, or such others ns might be 
thought sufficient to protect the liberties and privileges of the people 
against any figure attempts of arbitrary power in the crown. 
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I found that it had been discoursed among the ad- 
justers, whether for their justification the king 
ought not to be brought to a, trial ; which he held 
in the affirmative : not, he said, that he would have 
one hair of his head to suffer, but that they might 
not bear the blame of the war.” On reaching Wind- 
sor, Berkeley went to Fairfax’s quarters, and found 
the officers met there in a general council. After 
waiting an hour he was admitted into that full as- 
sembly ; and, having delivered his letters to the 
general, he was desired to withdraw. After waiting 
another half hour he was again called in. “ The 
general,” says he, “looked very severely upon Ttie, 
and, after his manner, said that they were the par- 
liament’s army, and therefore could not say anything 
to his majesty’s motion of peace, but must refer 
those matters to them, to whom they would fcend 
his majesty’s letters.” Berkeley then looked 
about, upon Cromwell and Ireton and the rest of 
his acquaintance among the officers, whb saluted 
him very coldly, and had their countenance quite 
changed towards him. The next morning Berke- 
ley contrived to let Cromwell know that he had 
seciet letters of instruction to him from the king; 
but Cromwell now sent him word that he durst 
not sec him, bade him be assured that he would 
serve his majesty as long as be could do it without 
his own ruin, hut desired him not to expect that 
lie should perish for the king’s sake. Berkeley 
thereupon proceeded to London, and put himself 
in communication with the Lords Lauderdale and 
Lanark. At the same time, the queen wus applied 
to for a ship of war to carry off Charles from 
the Isle of Wight. Almost at the same moment, 
while the parliament were again deliberating 
about fresh propositions to he sent to the king, 
Charles addressed a letter to the Speaker of the 
Lords’ House, to he communicated also to the 
House of Commons. He reiterated his scruples 
of conscience concerning the abolition of episco- 
pacy, but said that he hoped he should satisfy the 
parliament with his reasons, if he might personally 
Ireat with them. The commissioners of Scotland, 
who were almost frantic at the triumphant march 
of the Independents, urged with great vehemence 
that this desire of the king for a personal treaty 
might be granted, The parliament “ resolved 
upon a middle way,” and on the 14th of Decem- 
ber they passed four propositions, drawn up in the 
form of acts, which, when the king had signed, he 
M as to he admitted to a personal treaty at London. 
These propositions were. 1. That his majesty 
should concur in a bill for settling of the militia. 
2. That he should call in all declarations, oaths, 
and proclamations, against the parliament, and 
those who had adhered to them. 3. That all the 
lords who were made after the great seal was car- 
ried away should be rendered incapable of sitting 
in the House of Peers, 4. That power should be 
given to the two Houses of Parliament to adjourn 
as they should think fit. The commissioners of 
Scotland, who had been acted upon by Lauderdale 
and Lanark and Berkeley, and who had received 


several communications from Charles himself, 
protested against the sending of these four hills lo 
the king before he should be treated with at Lon- 
don. On the 24th of December the hills were 
presented to Charles at Carisbrook Casd<>, where 
the king, understanding the mind of tfi, Scots, 
and the factions in London, absolutely refused to 
give his assent; and the commissioners, with this 
stern denial, returned to London. But, by tins 
time, Charles, notwithstanding his semples of 
conscience, had made up his mind to a secret 
treaty with the Scots, in which lie engaged to re- 
nounce episcopacy and accept the covenant, the 
Scots, on their part, engaging to restore him by 
force of arms ; and on the 28th of December lie 
privately signed this treaty. 

a i). 1048. — And now Charles thought of firing 
from the Isle of Wight, being probably alike ap- 
prehensive of the consequences of his refusing the 
four propositions of parliament, and of those which 
must follow any detection of Ins treaty with the 
Scots or of his other plans — for other plans of various 
kinds were certainly entertained. But Hammond 
Lad now sent Ashburnham, Berkeley, and Legge 
out of the island, so that they could no longer lie 
active in the business of contriving the king’s 
escape from Carisbrook, and the guards had been 
doubled at the castle. In fact, Charles wus now, 
for the first time, a close prisoner. A French 
vessel had arrived in Southampton Water, bat it 
was dismissed. Ashburnham and Berkeley, how- 
ever, kept a relay of saddle-horses on the coast, 
hoping that Charles might get out of the castle ; 
and such was the activity and ingenuity of these 
men, and of the king himself, that an active corre- 
spondence was still carried on between the royal 
captive and his friends in France, Scotland, and 
London. On one dark night Charles well nigh 
got out of the castle. “ Being confident,” says 
Ashburnham, “ of the assistance of one about him, 
and having discovered (upon trial) that he could 
pass Ins body between the bars of the window of 
his chamber, because he found there* was room 
for Ins head (the rule being that where the head 
can pass the body may) ; but most unhappily he 
mistook the way of measure, for, instead of putting 
forth his head sideways, he did it right forward ; 
by which error, when all things were adjusted for 
his escape the second time, and that he thought to 
put in execution what he thought so sure (his pas- 
sage through the window) he stuck fast in it, and 
(as he was pleased to send word) did strain so 
much in the attempt, as he was in great extremity, 
though with long and painful strugglings he got 
back again without any certain notice taken by any 
man, hut by him who waited to have served him 
when he had come down.” On another occasion 
a drum heat suddenly at dead of night in the 
quiet little island town of Newport ; and one Cap- 
tain Burley tried to get up an insurrection and 
rescue the king — “ a design bo impossible for those 
that undertook it to effect, they consisting chiefly 
of women and children, without any arms, saving 

3 c 2 
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one musket, that no sober man could possibly have 
been engaged in it.” Poor Burley was made prisoner 
and subsequently put to death as a traitor. Silken 
cords wherewith to descend and aqua fortis where- 
with to corrode the bars of his prison, it is said, 
were adroitly conveyed to the royal prisoner * But 
the parliament were now working with more cor- 
rosive acids. On the 3rd of January, 1648, the 
Commons took into consideration the king’s re- 
fusal of their four propositions. “ The dispute,” 
says May, “was sharp, vehement, and high, about 
the state and government of the commonwealth ; 
and many plain speeches made of the king’s obsti- 
nate averseness and the people’s too long patience. 
It was there affirmed, that the king, by this denial, 
had denied his protection to the people of Eng- 
land, for which only subjection is due from them ; 
that, one being taken away, the other falls to the 
ground ; that it is very unjust and absurd that the 
parliament, having so often tried the king’s affec- 
tions, should now betray to an implacable enemy 
both themselves and all those friends who, in a 
most just cause, had valiantly adventured their 
lives and fortunes ; that nothing was now left for 
them to do, but to take care for the safety of them- 
selves and their friends, and settle the Common- 
wealth (since otherwise it could not be) without 
the king.”t Sir Thomas Wroth declared that kings 
of late had carried themselves as if they were more 

• According to Herbert, while CharleR wag in Carisbrook Castle 
he spent much of his lime in reading. “ The Sacred Scripture was 
the book ho moat delighted in : he read ofteu in Bishop Andrew*’ 
Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Dr. Hammond's works, 
Villulpandus upon Kzekiel, Sands’s Paraphrase of King David's 
Psalms, Herberts Divine Poems, and also Godfrey of Bulloigne, writ 
in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and done into English heroic verse by 
Mr. Fairfax, —a poem his majesty much commended,— as he did also 
Ariosto, by Sir John Harrington, a facetious poet, much esteemed, 
&c., and Spenser’s Fairy Queen, and the like, for alleviating hi® 
spirits after serious studies.”— Memoirs. 

f Breviary. 


fit for Bedlam than Tophet — that he cared not 
what forms of government were set up, so it were 
not by kings or devils ; and there were other mem- 
bers equally violent against monarchical govern- 
ment. I reton spoke with great force, declaring 
that the king had denied that protection to the 
people which was the condition of their obedience 
to him ; that they ought not to desert the brave 
men who had fought for them beyond all possibi- 
lity of retreat or forgiveness, and who would never 
forsake the parliament, unless the parliament first 
forsook them. “ After some further debate, Crom- 
well brought up the rear. It was time, he said, 
to answer the public expectation ; that they were 
able and resolved to govern and defend the king- 
dom by their own power ; and teach the people 
they had nothing to hope from a man whose heart 
God hardened in obstinacy.” It is said, that in 
warning the House of the danger of driving the 
army to despair, he laid his* hand upon his sword, 
and told them he trembled to think of what might 
follow.* The end of all this was a vote, in which 
the Lords concurred with the Commons — that no 
further addresses or applications should be made 
to the king, or any message received from him, 
without the cousent of both Houses, under the 
penalties of high treason.! At the same time, it 
was voted that a committee should draw up a de- 
claration to satisfy the kingdom. 

Ou the 9th of January there was sent up from 
head-quarters at Windsor, “ a declaration from his 
Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax and the general 
council of the army, of their resolution to adhere to 
the parliament, in their proceedings concerning 

• Walker, Hist, of the Independent*.— This Presbyterian writer 
is not free from the most violent prejudice*. 

f Whiteloek.— May. 
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the king.” After a rapid review of the history of 
the case, of the king’s denials, &c., this remark- 
able declaration ended thus : “ We do freely de- 
clare for ourselves and the army, that we are 
resolved, through the grace of God, firmly to ad- 
here to, and stand by, the parliament, in the things 
voted concerning the king, and in what shall be 
further necessary for prosecution thereof, and for 
settling and securing of the parliament and king- 
dom, without the king> and against him , or any 
other that shall hereafter partake with him.”* 
Both Houses passed a vote of thanks to the army 
for this declaration. 

The Scottish commissioners, whose secret treaty 
with the king was more than suspected, now ran 
down to Scotland to prepare for war. As long as 
these noble Scots remained in London and in good 
agreement with the English parliament, they had 
had a share in the executive power, which was 
vested in a committee of both kingdoms. Now 
this executive power was lodged solely in an Eng- 
lish committee, called the Committee for the 
Safety of the Commonwealth. It was composed 
of seven peers — the Earls of Northumberland, 
Kent, Warwick, and Manchester, the Lords Save, 
Wharton, and Roberts; and thirteen members of the 
House of Commons — Mr. Picrpoint, Mr. Fiennes, 
Sir Harry Vane, senior, Harry Vane, junior, Sir 
William Armine, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, Sir John Evelyn, Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell Mr. St. John, Mr. Wallop, Mr. Crew, 
and Mr. Browne, who all sat together at Derby 
House, and who hail power to suppress tumults 
and insurrections, and to raise forces as they saw 
occasion. Part of the army, whicli had certainly 
overawed the House of Lords and driven them 
into compliances, was now' quartered about West- 
minster, the Mews, and the city. “The parlia- 
ment,” says May, “ though victorious, though 
guarded with a gallant army, no forces visibly ap- 
pearing against it, was never in more danger. All 
men began, in the spring, to prophesy that the 
summer would be a hot one, in respect of wars, 
seeing how the countries were divided in factions, 
the Scots full of threats, the city of London as full 
of unquietness. And mtfre sad things were feared, 
where least seen ; rumours every day frightening 
the people of secret plots and treasonable meet- 
ings. . . . The king’s party began to swell with 
great hopes, and look upon themselves not as 
vanquished, but as conquerors; nor could they 
forbear vaunting every where, and talking of the 
king’s rising, and the ruin of the parliament. The 
same tiling seemed to be the wish of those whom 
they called Presbyterians, who were ready to sacri- 
fice themselves and their cause to their hatred 
agaiust the Independents, who wished that quite 
undone, which themselves could not do, and de- 
sired that liberty might be quite taken away by 
the king, rather than vindicated by the Independ- 
ents. The king himself (though set aside, and 
confined within the Isle of Wight) was more 
• May.— Whltelock, 


formidable this summer than in any other, when 
he was followed by his strongest armies. The 
name of king had now a further operation, and 
the pity of the vulgar gave a greater majesty to his 
person. Prince Charles also, by his absence, and 
the name of banishment, was more nr. ol ject of 
affection and Tegard to those vulgar people, than 
he had ever been before ; and, by his commissions 
(which his father privately sent him) seeming to 
be armed with lawful power, did easily command 
those that were willing to obey him ; and, by com- 
mands, under his name, was able to raise (as will 
afterwards appear) not only tumults, but wars.” 

In the course of the late debate which ended in the 
vote against more addresses one member of the Com- 
mons at least had proposed setting the king aside and 
confining him for life in some inland fortress ; but 
the present aspect of things showed that, be where 
he would, Charles would ever be a most danger- 
ous enemy. The first insurrectionary movement 
of any consequence took place in London, upon 
Sunday, the 9th of April, when a mob of appren- 
tices and other young people stoned a captain of 
the train-hands, in Moorfields, took away his 
colours, and marched in disorderly rout to West- 
minster, crying out, as they went, “ King Charles ! 
King Charles !” They were quickly scattered by 
a troop of horse that sallied out of the King’s 
Mews ; but, running hack into the city, they 
filled it with fears and disorders all that Sabbath 
night, broke open houses to procure, arms, and en- 
forced the lord mayor to escape privately out of 
his house and fly into the Tower. On the 
morrow morning Fairfax stopped this mischief in 
the beginning, but not without bloodshed. Shortly 
after, a body of about three hundred men came 
out of Surrey to Westminster, demanding that the 
king should presently be restored. As they cursed 
the parliament and insulted the soldiers on guard 
there, a collision ensued, in winch several lives 
were lost. At the same tunc the men of Kent 
drew together in great numbers, and, on the other 
side of the Thames, Essex became the scene of a 
great rising for the king. In various other parts 
of the kingdom there were tumultuary gatherings 
or attempts made by the royalists to surprise 
castles and magazines of arms. Pontefract Castle 
was nearly carried in the night by eighty cavaliers, 
each with a foot soldier mounted behind him. 
The Presbyterians, uniting with the concealed 
royalists, seemed again to acquire the ascendancy 
in the House of Commons ; anil to Cromwell and 
the Independents the triumph of the Presbyteriuns 
would have been nothing less than destruction. 
On the 24th of April* a Presbyterian majority 
voted that the military posts and defences of the 

On the prerediug day, “ at a conference the Lords acquainted 
the Common* that the Duke of Voik, with the Duke of Gloucester, 
and the Lady Elizabeth, l emg together playing in u loom the last 
night after nipper by themselves, the Duke of York privately slipped 
from them down the buck stair* without cloak or coal, m Ins shoes 
and stockings, and by the way of the Privy Garden, having got a 
key of the door, he escaped away through the park, and could not b« 
found.”— Whttelock. Charles, w ho, as we have mentioned, contrived 
to maintain communication* with St. James’*, had ordered hi* second 
*on to fly. 
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city of London should be again intrusted to the 
common council ; and four days after they carried 
their motion that the government of the kingdom 
should continue to be by king, lords, and com- 
mons, and that a new treaty should be opened with 
King Charles, notwithstanding the recent vote of 
non-addresses. And, being as intolerant as ever, — 
hating the Independents much more on account of 
their religious opinions than on that of their re- 
publicanism, — they revived an ordinance which 
punished heresy and blasphemy with death. 

The men of Kent, after threatening the parlia- 
, ment for some time at a distance, marched boldly 
upon London. Fairfax encountered them in the 
end of May on Blackhcath, with seven regiments, 
and drove them back to Rochester. But Lord 
Goring, with several officers of the late army of 
the king, made head again and got into Gravesend, 
while other bodies of the Kentish men took pos- 
session of Canterbury and tried to take Dover. 
I reton and Rich soon gave an account of the latter, 
and Goring was soon fain to cross the Thames and 
raise his standard in Essex. He was followed by 
Fairfax, who drove him into Colchester, and shut 
him up in that place. Simultaneously with these 
movements the royalists had risen in Wales and had 
taken Pembroke Castle; and at this time it may be 
said that scarcely any part of England was quiet. 
But victorious Cromwell got again to horse, rode 
rapidly into Wales, defeated Langhorn and the 
royalists there, and retook Pembroke Castle. The 
whole of the north of England was in commotion, 
and every day a Scottish army was expected across 
the borders, not to fight as aforetime against the 
king, but for him. Upon the return of their com- 
missioners, the Scottish parliament, after demanding 
from the English the establishment of presbytery, 
the extirpation of heresy, the disbanding of Fair- 
fax’s heretical army, the immediate restoration of 
the king, and other things equally unlikely to be 
granted, voted that they would preserve the union 
and ends of the covenant, and oppose the popish, 
prelatical, and malignant party, as well as the sec- 
taries, if they should be put to engage in a new 
war ; that they would endeavour to rescue his 
majesty, and put the kingdom of Scotland into a 
posture of defence. And soon after they began to 
raise an army, not for the defence of Scotland, but 
for the invasion of England. Duke Hamilton and 
his party, who managed these matters, took care to 
proclaim that Charles would take the covenant, 
and give his assurance by oath and under his hand 
and seal to uphold the true Presbyterian kirk ; but 
the old Covenanters, now headed by Argyle, the 
declared enemy of Hamilton, and the clergy, 
the most effective soldiers in all these war- 
fares, were as far as possible from being satisfied 
with these assurances, and soon the whole kirk of 
Scotland cursed the war as impious. The vote 
which Hamilton had carried in parliament was for 
30,000 foot and 6000 horse ; but he could only 
raise 10,000 foot and 400 horse, nor even these 
till the month of July, by which time Cromwell 
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and Ireton and Fairfax had restored order in most 
parts of England. When the Scots crossed the 
borders, they were disgusted and horrified at the 
thought of being joined by the English royalists 
under Langdale, because they were prelatists or 
papists, or men that had fought against the blessed 
covenant. The forces of the parliament in the 
north, being too weak to risk a battle, retreated 
before Langdale and Hamilton, but not far ; for 
Cromwell, who had entirely finished his work in 
Wales, came up, joined Lambert and Lilburne, 
surprised Langdale near Preston, in Lancashire, 
drove him back upon the main body of the Scots, 
and then, on the same day, completely routed 
Hamilton, whom the conqueror pursued to War- 
rington. Lieutenant-General Baillie, with a great 
part of the Scotch army, who had onlv quarter for 
their lives, was taken prisoner. Duke Hamilton 
himself was captured within a few days at IJttox- 
eter, and Langdale not long after was taken in a 
little village near W ulmerpool. And this was the 
success of Duke Hamilton’s invasion of England 
to liberate the king. His party, never strong in 
Scotland, was utterly annihilated ; Argyle, the 
friend and correspondent of Cromwell, oigamsed a 
new government,* invited the conqueror, who had 
pursued part of the routed army beyond the Tweed, 
to Edinburgh Castle, and there most honourably 
entertained him. Thanks were given by the mi- 
nisters to Cromwell, whom they styled the pre- 
server of Scotland under God. And it was forth- 
with ordered by the committee of estates and the 
assembly of the kirk, that no man who had joined 
with Hamilton in the late invasion of England 
should be elected for the new parliament or ad- 
mitted a member of the assembly, for the faction 
of Hamilton were adjudged enemies to religion 
and to both the kingdoms. t 

On the 16th of October, having finished his 
business in Scotland, Cromwell left Edinburgh, 
being conducted some miles on his road by Argyle 
and the Scottish nobles of that party ; at whose 
parting great demonstrations of affection passed 
betwixt them 4 During his absence in the north 
the royalists had not been idle in the south. The 
Earl of Holland, who h&’d served and deserted 

• Soon after, '* Argyle took at Leith a ship with 10,000 arms, from 
Denmark, designed for Duk# Hamilton."— Whttebck. 

t May, Broviary. — " It was worthy of noting," adds this routempo- 
rarv, whose affections were with the Independents," that that Eng- 
lish army which were by the religious purty of Scotland called a 
bundle of sectaries, and flpviled by opprobrious names, should now 
be acknowledged by the Same Scots to be the instruments of God, 
and vindicators both of the church and of the kingdom of Scotland 
The greatest peers of Scotland, also, did ingenuously confess their 
rashness and error the year befirre, for accusing this army as re- 
bellious, for acting the very same things in England, which now 
themselves were enforced to act in Scotland, for preservation of that 
kingdom. This great chnnge in the council of Scotland would have 
been much to be wondered at, if the change that then happened in 
the English parliament had not been a still greater miracle. Who 
would not be amaml at thfs ; that Cromwell, for vanquishing a Scot- 
tish army fby which ho delivered England from the worst of mise- 
ries), should be acknowledged there to have been the preserver of 
Scotland, and yet should not here be allowed to have been the pre- 
server of England 1 And that the same victory of his against the 
Soots should please the Presbyterian Scots for religion’s sake, and 

? ret, for religion's sake, should displease the Presbyterians of Eug- 
andl CEdipus himself cannot unriddle this ; especially if he judge 
according to reason, and not according to what envy, hatred, and em- 
bittered faction, can produce,” 

% The Perfect Politician. , 
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every party, veered round once more to the court, 
irritated by the contempt in which the parliament 
held him, and animated perhaps by a hope that 
the Presbyterians, united with the Scots, must now 
prove victorious. He corresponded with Duke 
Hamilton, and engaged to make a rising in Lon- 
don on the same day on which Hamilton should 
cross the border. And upon the 5th of July, 
whilst Fairfax was busy at Colchester, he collected 
five hundred horse in the city, and called upon the 
citizens to join him for King Charles. This call 
was little heeded, for the citizens had suffered 
severely for their late apprentice-boy riot, and the 
earl marched away to Kingston-upon-Thames, 
whence he issued invitations to join him, and 
manifestos of his intention of ending the calamities 
of the nation. Sir Michael Lcvcsey and other gen- 
tlemen, “ who took occasion by the forelock,” fell 
suddenly upon him, and put him to flight after a short 
hut sharp engagement, in which the Lord Francis 
Vilhers, who, with his brother the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, had joined Holland, was piteously slain. 
JloHand fled with a small part of his horse to the 
town of St. Neots, but, being pursued by Colonel 
Scrope, whom Fairfax detached for that purpose, 
he surrendered at discretion on the 10th of July. 
On the 27tli of August Goring and the royalists, 
who had bravely defended themselves in Colches- 
ter for more than two months, surrendered at dis- 
cretion to Fairfax, who refused any other terms, as 
the officers hail been declared traitors by parlia- 
ment. Cromwell had set the example at Pem- 
broke Castle, by shooting one officer, whose fate 
was determined by drawing lots; and now Fairfax 
shot two, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
m the same manner at Colchester. Goring was 


committed" to close prison to abide the doom of 
parliament. 

While the Earl of Holland was going over to 
the king, his brother, the Earl of Warwick, re- 
mained steady to the parliament, and performed 
the mogt important of services. About the beginning 
of June several of the chief ships in the national 
fleet revolted, put their vice-admiral, Rmnsho- 
rough, ashore, affirming that they were for the 
king, and would serve Prince Charles, and sailed 
away to Holland, where the prince then was, and 
with him his brother the Duke of York. The 
parliament at this crisis re-appointed the Karl of 
Warwick to be lord high admiral; and this noble- 
man, so beloved by the seamen, entered upon the 
command with a cheerful certainty of success. 
From the moment that he raised his flag mutiny 
and desertion ceased. He stationed himself at the 
mouth of the Thames to watch the Essex coast, to 
prevent supplies and reinforcements being sent to 
Colchester, and to defend the approach to London. 
In the month of July the Prince of Wales ap- 
peared in the Downs with a good fleet, consisting 
of the English ships which had deserted to him, 
and of some which he had procured abroad. Men 
tvould naturally have imagined that the son’s first 
attempt would have been for the liberation of his 
father from Carisbrook Castle; but, though young 
Charles remained absolute master of the sea and 
coasts for several weeks, Warwick being too weak 
to face him, no such attempt was ever made. Cla- 
rendon says plainly that the person of the king 
was not wanted, or at least that “ it cannot be 
imagined how wonderfully fearful some persons in 
France were that he should have made his escape, 
and the dread they had of his coming thither.” 
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The prince sent ft command to Warwick to strike 
his flag, and yield obedience to him gs supreme 
admiral by the king’s commission ; but the earl 
kept his flag flying, and, avoiding an engagement, 
waited the arrival of reinforcements from Ports- 
mouth, still covering the Essex coast. The prince, 
from the mouth of the Thames, maintained a seciet 
correspondence with some persons in the city of 
London, but the merchants there were greatly in- 
disposed to his service when he demanded money 
from them to save their ships from capture. The 
utter failure of Hamilton’s expedition and of all the 
royalist risings, the surrender of Colchester, and the 
temper of the people along the coasts, rendered the 
presence of the royalist fleet useless ; but still if it 
had sailed to the Isle of Wight it might have 
saved the king, whose very life was now threat- 
ened. The hapless prisoner expressly urged this 
course by a message, yet the prince still lay about 
the Downs, the sailors, it is said, insisting upon 
fighting the fleet under Warwick. To our minds, 
these things suggest darker thoughts than arise 
out of any other transaction of these times. On 
the other side, Warwick waited patiently till Sir 
George Ayscough, successfully sailiug by Prince 
Charles in the night, brought round the reinforce-* 
merits from Portsmouth. Then the parliament’s 
fleet was a match for the royalists, but the prince 
ventured no attack, fired not a gun, and, through 
a real or pretended want of provisions, stood round 
and steered away for the Dutch coast, without an 
effort for — apparently without a thought of — his 
hapless father. The Levellers reproached War- 
wick for not engaging and destroying the prince 
and his fleet; but, by the course lie pursued, 
that commander, perhaps, did better service for 
the parliament: he followed the retreating fleet 
to the coast of Holland, most carefully avoiding 
any collision with such of the ships as were Eng- 
lish ; he sent his men on shore to talk with their 
countrymen and old comrades about the wicked- 
ness and folly of deserting their own country, and 
serving against it with foreigners ; he offered the 
mutineers a free pardon from the parliament, and 
he soon recovered most of the ships and nearly 
every English seaman that had deserted. 

While Cromwell, who had with him several of 
the republican leaders in parliament, was engaged 
as yet with the war in Wales, the Presbyterians 
carried several important votes, and entirely an- 
nulled and made void the resolution against 
making more addresses to the king. Emboldened 
by their success, they proposed that, without bind- 
ing him to anything, they should bring the king to 
London, and there treat with him personally with 
honour, freedom, and safety ; and this would have 
been carried but for Cromwell’s decisive victories, 
the ruin of Hamilton, and the other circumstances 
which revived the hopes and courage of the In- 
dependents, the fears and misgivings of the 
Presbyterians. At last, as a sort of compromise 
between the two parties, it was voted that fifteen 
commissioners — the Earls of Northumberland, 


Pembroke, Salisbury, Middlesex, and Saye, of the 
Upper House, and the Lord Wenman, Sir Harry 
Vane, junior, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Hollis, 
Pierpoint, Browne, Crewe, Potts, Glynne, and 
Buckley, of the Commons — Bhould conduct a treaty 
personally with Charles, not in London, but at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. The treaty was 
not fairly entered upon until the 18th of Septem- 
ber, when Prince Charles had returned to Hol- 
land, and when Cromwell was thinking of return- 
ing from Scotland. “ The king,” says May, “during 
this treaty, found not only great reverence and 
observance from the commissioners of parliament, 
but was attended with a prince-like retinue, and was 
allowed what servants he should choose, to make 
up the splendour of a court. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquess of Hertford, tiie Earls of 
Southampton and Lindsey, with other gentlemen 
of note, and a competent number of them, waited 
in his train ; his own chaplains and divers of his 
lawyers, to advise him in the treaty, were allowed 
there. But whilst this treaty proceeded, and some 
months were spent in debates, concessions, and 
denials, behold, another strange alteration hap- 
pened, which threw the king from the height of ho- 
nour into the lowest condition. So strangely did one 
contrary provoke another. Whilst some laboured 
to advance the king into his^ throne again upon 
slender conditions, or none at all, others, weighing 
what the king had done, what the commonwealth, 
and, especially, what the parliament’s friends 
might suffer, if he should come to reign again with 
unchanged affections, desired to take lum quite 
away. From hence divers and frequent petitions 
were presented to the parliament, and some to the 
General Fairfax, that whosoever had offended 
against the commonwealth, no persons excepted, 
might come to judgment.”* The first of these 
petitions, entitled “ The humble petition of niuny 
thousands of weli-affected men in the cities of 
London and Westminster, in the borough of 
Southwark, and the neighbouring villages,” was 
presented to parliament on the 1 1th of September; 
it was followed by many others from different 
counties of England, and from several regiments 
of the army, the scope offthem all being the same 
— that is, that justice might be done; that the 
chief authors of so much bloodshed, and particu- 
larly those who had been the raisers of this second 
civil war, and were now in the parliament’s 
custody, as Hamilton, Holland, Goring, Capel, 
and the rest, should be proceeded against ; that 
the king himself, the chief offender, the raiser of 
the whole war, should be called to judgment ; that 
the parliament should not ungratefully throw away 
so many miraculous deliverances of Almighty God, 
nor betray themselves and their faithful friends by 
deceitful treaties with an implacable enemy. The 
important cities of Newcastle, York, and Hull, 
with others that had been among the greatest suf- 
ferers in the war, called for impartial and speedy 
justice, for the execution of incendiaries, and the 

• May, Binary. 
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forfeiture of their estates to go towards discharging 
arrears and paying the public debt. The counties 
of Oxford, Somerset, and Leicester, petitioned to 
the same effect. On the 4th of October the peti- 
tion of many commanders in the army was pre- 
sented ; on the 10th three other petitions were 
brought up in one day ; on the 18th Ireton’s re- 
giment petitioned for justice upon the king as if he 
were the humblest commoner; and on the 21st 
Iugoldsby’s regiment proclaimed the king to be a 
traitor, and the negotiations at Newport a trap. 

But there was small chance now that the Pres- 
byterians and Independents would agree with the 
king in any treaty. The matured successes of 
Cromwell had removed all cause of apprehension 
from Sir Harry Vane, the chief manager for the 
Independents, and the Presbyterians were wholly 
disconcerted by the king’s determined resolution 
not to gratify them in church matters. The articles 
submitted to the king were substantially the same as 
those which had been proposed to him at Hampton 
Court, and not much harsher than the articles which 
had been discussed so long before at Uxbridge. 
Again were the Liturgy and episcopacy debated at 
a wearisome length. Charles asked what fault they 
found in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Presbyterians replied that the Liturgy was taken 
out of the mass-hook, only spoilt in the translation. 
The king said that, if it were good in itself, that 
did not make it ill. The sale of bishops’ lands 
Charles held to be sacrilege. He insisted that 
episcopacy should not be abolished, hut only sus- 
pended; that the bishops* lands should not be 
sold, hut only leased for a tem of years ; that all 
his adherents and followers should be admitted to 
composition for their delinquency ; and that the 
covenant should be forced neither upon any of 
them, nor upon himself, until his conscience were 
better satisfied. The Presbyterian commissioners, 
who saw their own ruin in that of the king, 
knelt, and wept, and prayed, but all was in vain. 
Other points Charles yielded readily enough, but 
he promised, as he had ever done, with a mental 
reservation to break his promises as soon as he 
should he able. On the 24th of October, when he 
had assented to the propositions of the commission- 
ers about the command of the army, he wrote to 
Sir William Hopkins, a gentleman in the Isle of 
Wight, with whom he was concerting some new 
means of escape : — “ To deal freely with you, the 
great concession I made this day was merely in 
order to my escape, of which if I had not hope, I 
would not have clone it.” He had also agreed to 
cease all connexion with the papists in Ireland, 
and yet, encouraged by some circumstances which 
had occurred in that island, he wrote to Ormond, 
who, after yielding to the parliament, was ready to 
do everything against it, desiring him to obey all 
the queen’s commands, not to obey any command 
of his own until he should advertise him that he 
was free from restraint, and not to be surprised at 
his great concessions concerning Ireland — “ for,” 
said Charles, M they will come to nothing.” This 
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letter, which was written on the 10th of October, 
was soon followed by another, in which he spoke 
in the following terms of the pending treaty with 
the parliament And though you will hear that 
this treaty is near, or at least most likely to he 
concluded, yet believe it not, hut pursue the way 
you are in with all possible vigour. ] Oliver also 
this my command to all your friends, but not in a 
public way, because otherwise it may he inconve- 
nient to me.” The English parliament had no 
knowledge of these royal letters ; hut a letter 
written by Ormond came into their hands, and 
from it they learned that Ormond had returned 
from France to Ireland with authority to treat 
with the insurgents. The commissioners conse- 
quently desired his majesty to make a public 
declaration that he had given no authority to 
Ormond, and that he disapproved of his proceed- 
ings. After several palpable falsehoods, Charles 
wrote a public letter commanding Ormond to de- 
sist ; hut the marquess, who had been well schooled, 
went on more vigorously than ever.* 

All this time the king was buoying himself up 
with hopes that lie should he able to escape, — that 
his friends wmuld relieve him, — or that, if all 
failed, he should give that colour to his resistance 
that would entitle him to the honour of a martyr. 
“ Though they cannot relieve me in the time I 
demand it,” said Charles, “ let them relieve me 
when they can, else I will hold it out till I make 
some stone in this building my tombstone. And 
so will I do by the Church of England.”! In 
the course of the discussions at Newport, he 
always put the church question foremost, aud it is 
said that he displayed very considerable know- 
ledge upon' that head, and a presence of mind and 
of wit in no way impaired by misfortune. “ For,” 
says Warwick, “ through the whole treaty, ma- 
naging all thus singly himself, he showed that he 
was very conversant in divinity, law, and good 
reason, insomuch as one day, whilst I turned the 
king’s chair, when he was about to rise, the Earl 
of Salisbury came suddenly upon me and called 
me by my name, and said, The king is wonder- 
fully improved ; to which I as suddenly replied, 
No, my lord, he was always so; but your lord- 
ship too late discerned it.” * 

The Presbyterians in parliament, beset by the 
army, and deeming their only salvation to lie in 
a successful termination of the negotiations with 
the king, added twenty days to the forty ori- 
ginally prescribed for the duration of the treaty. 
This brought them down to the 27 th of November; 
hut, in the interval, their scheme had been shaken 
to pieces by the Independents. The army had 
drawn together in the town of St. Albans, and 
there a council of officers, after a week’s deliber- 
ation and preparation, drew up a remonstrance to 
the House of Commons, which was presented by a 
deputation from their own body, and seconded by 

• Birch. Inquiry. 

t Sir Philip Warwick’^ Memoir!, Warwick was admitted to at- 
tend upon the king at Newport. 
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a letter from Fairfax. The remonstrance urged 
their sad apprehensions of the clanger and evil of 
the treaty with the king, and of any accommoda- 
tion with him ; that he ought to he brought to trial 
on account of the evils done by him ; that the 
English monarchy should henceforward be elective, 
or, “that* no king be hereafter admitted but upon 
the election of, and as upon trust from, the people 
by their representatives, nor without first dis- 
claiming and disavowing all pretence to a negative 
voice against the determinations of the said re- 
presentatives or commons in parliament, and that 
,to be done in some certain form, more clear than 
heretofore in the coronation oath that a period 
should be set to this present parliament ; that 
parliaments for the future should be annual or 
biennial ; and that the elective franchise should be 
extended and made more equal. This remon- 
strance, w hich is of very great length, and signed 
by Rushworth, now secretary to the Lord General 
Fairfux, “ induced a long and high debate, some 
inveighing sharply against the insolcncy of it, 
others palliated and excused the matters in it, and 
some did not stick to justify it, but most were 
silent because it came from the army, and feared 
the like to be done by them as had been done 
formerly : in fine, the debate was adjourned.”* 

In fact Cromwell was now at hand ; and he, the 
most powerful of all, was determined, above all, 
not to trust for an hour to so weak a reed as a 
treaty with Charles, — not to brook the existence of 
the Presbyterian 1 action, which of late had carried 
most of their measures by large majorities. He 
had been for some time in earnest correspondence 
with Governor Hammond, representing to him 
that, before the Lord and in his own conscience, 
he would be justified in keeping the person of' the 
king for the service and uses of the army, which 
alone combated for the good cause ; and now he 
and Ircton, perceiving that Hammond withstood 
these appeals and inclined to keep the king for the 
parliament, procured his recall to head- quarters, 
and got Colonel Ewer appointed in his stead. 
Ewer, a zealous republican, hastened to the Isle of 
Wight; and there, on the 30th of November, he 
sent a squadron of horse and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbet to make sure of his majesty. Cobbct pre- 
sented himself to the king in an abrupt manner, 
telling him that he had orders to remove him from 
Newport. Charles, much moved, asked for a 
sight of these orders, and to know to what place he 
was to be carried. Cobbet told him that it was 
he out of the island, hut he would not show any 
orders. The noblemen, bishops, and officers ol‘ 
the household gathered round in alarm and grief; 
“hut, no remedy appearing, they approached to 
kiss the king’s hand, and to pour forth their sup- 
plications to Almighty God to safeguard and com- 
fort his majesty in that his disconsolate condition; 
and his majesty, who at other times was cheerful 
in parting from his friends, showed sorrow in his 
heart by the sadness of his countenance. ”f He 
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was Bent over to the surer prison of Hurst Castle, 
situated on a little promontory which projects from 
the coast of Hampshire, right over against the Isle 
of Wight, — “ a place which stood in the sea (for 
every tide the water surrounded it) ; and it con- 
tained only a few dog-lodgings for soldiers, being 
chiefly designed for a platform to command the 
ships.”* The solitude and dreariness of the place 
struck like a death-damp to the heart of Charles. 
So confident was he that the “treasons” of the 
Independents were “not able to endure the sight 
of day ” that he never, until the last moment, sus- 
pected that they would venture to bring him to a 
public trial and execution ; hut darker suspicions 
of secret assassination haunted his mind, and, as he 
looked round the dreary walls of Hurst Castle, he 
thought that were a fitting place for such a deed. 
Yet, whatever were the errors or crimes of the 
great leaders of the Independents, they were 
certainly men that abhorred this kind of guilt, and 
that had courage equal to the open course which 
they deemed essential to the preservation of their 
party — their own lives — their country. No notion 
of secret murder or assassination ever entered their 
heads. The enthusiasts on the other side were 
less innocent in this respect, and one of the bravest 
officers in the army had recently fallen beneath 
their daggers. This was Colonel Rainshorough, 
a thorough-going republican, who was shot and 
stabbed to death at Doncaster by three royalist 
ruffians, who got access to him by pretending that 
they were the bearers of a letter from his friend 
Cromwell. t Several other officers of less note 
were assassinated, and many persons were at- 
tacked, so that the report of the desperate royalists 
being banded for the purpose of removing in this 
way the enemies of the king was not altogether an 
absurd rumour. 

On the 30th of November, the same day on 
which Ewer removed the king from Newport, the 
question, whether the remonstrance of the army 
should he taken into speedy consideration, was 
negatived by the Presbyterian majority in the 
Commons, and a letter from Fairfax, demanding 
money and threatening to take it where he could 
find it if he were not seasonably supplied, was 
voted “ a high and unbeseeming letter.” And on 
the same eventful day a “ declaration ” from a 
full council of the army was presented to the 

• Warwick. 

+ Kushworth.— Whitolock says, “ They came to fits chamber, 
there called to him, and said they hud a letter from Lieutenant- 
General Ciomwell. The colonel rose and opened his door to them, 
expecting »ucli a letter thut morning, and presently the three soldier* 
fell upon him, shot him into the neck,and another shot him into the 
heart, with other wounds, and lea him dead, escaping away without 
any alarm given.” Clarendon says that they only intendeu to carry 
him off as security for the life of their general, Sir Marraaduke Lang- 
dale, who had been taken prisoner; that they found llainsborougli in 
his bed, and that, upon his beginning to struggle and to cry out, 
seeing no hope of rarryiug him away, thev immediately run him 
through with their swords; that, when Kninsborough's soldiers found 
their general dead upon the grouud without any body in view, they 
thought the devil hnd been there, aud that the •* gallant party” (for 
so the royalist historian styles the assassins) got safe home without 
the leant dumage. The victim was as much distinguished by his 
knowledge of maritime affairs and his services at sea us by his 
military ability and services on shore. •* There was not an officer m 
the army,” buys Clarendon, " whom Cromwell would not as willingly 
have lost us this man." 
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House, wherein the officers, after reciting their 
late remonstrance and justifying the heads of it, 
said, that to their great grief they found that, 
instead of a reasonable answer, they were put oft’ 
from day to day; that they could see, in the 
majority of those trusted with the great affairs of 
the kingdom, nothing less than a treacherous or 
corrupt neglect of, and apostasy from, the public 
trust reposed in them ; that, this parliament being 
sole judges of their own performance or breach of 
trust, they (the officers) held themselves neces- 
sitated to, and justified in, an appeal from the 
parliament as now constitutad unto the extra- 
ordinary judgment of God and good people ; that 
yet, in the prosecution of this appeal, they should 
wholly seek the speedy obtaining of a more orderly 
and equal judicature in a just representative, endea- 
vouring to preserve so much of the present parlia- 
mentary authority as might be safe or useful till a 
purer constitution could be introduced ; that they 
should rejoice if the majority of the House of 
Commons would become sensible of the destruc- 
tiveness of their late ways, and exclude all such 
corrupt and apostatized members as had obstructed 
justice, safety, and public interest ; desiring, how- 
ever, that so many of them as God had kept up- 
right would, by protests or otherwise, acquit 
themselves of guilt, promising to own such as 
should so do as having the chief trust of the king- 
dom remaining in them, &c. But the last clause 
of all was the most effective, for it told the House 
that, for all these ends, they were drawing up with 
the army to London, there to follow Providence as 
God should clear their way * 

The Presbyterian majority mustered courage to 
fall with some dignity. Notwithstanding this 
unequivocal declaration, notwithstanding the ap- 
proach of the army, they, on the following day, the 
1st of December, twice read over the report of the 
commissioners, detailing all his- majesty’s conces- 
sions in the treaty at Newport, and passed a vote of 
thanks to Hollis, t Pierpoint, and the Lord Wen- 
man, three of the commissioners who had come 
last to town, for their great pains and care in 
managing that good treaty ; Hollis then moved 
that the king’s answer should he declared satis- 
factory and sufficient;* hut this vital question was 
adjourned to the next day. Before they rose they 
ordered that a letter should be written to Fairfax 
to acquaint him that it was the pleasure of the 
House that he should not bring the army nearer to 
London. On the 2nd of December, when the ques- 
tion of the king’s answer was resumed, and while 
they were in a long and high debate, Fairfax and 

* This declaration is signed by Kush worth, M by the appointment 
of bis Excellency the Lord Fairfax, lord general, and bis general 
council of officers held at Windsor.” It was followed on the morrow 
l<y a letter from Fairfax to the lord mayor and common council of 
London, telling them of the immediate advance of the army towards 
the city, and referring them for the reasons thereof to their late re- 
monstrance and declaration. The general assured the civil nuthorjt ies 
that they were far from the least plunder or wrong io anv, and that, 
ftir the better prevention of any disorder, they desired 40,000/. should 
be paid to them forthwith, and then they would quarter in the \oid 
and great houses in and about the cltv. — JVhiteloch. 

t Hollis and the rest of the expelled members had been recalled 
by the Presbyterian majority. 


his army arrived at London, and took up their 
quarters in Whitehall, St. James’s, the Mews, York 
House, and other vacant houses. Another adjourn- 
ment took place, and the House did not meet till 
the 4th of December. Then they learned— appa- 
rently for the first time— that the army had the 
person of the king in their hands ; and jhey voted 
that the seizing of the king, and carrying lum pri- 
soner to Hurst Castle, was without the advice and 
consent of the House. It was on this day that 
Cromwell arrived in London. The debate about 
the answer ancl treaty was stoutly maintained by 
the Presbyterians, and the House sat all that night. 
Yet on the morning of the 5th they proceeded with 
the same debate. Jn the course of tins long and 
fierce struggle many remarkable speeches were 
made on both sides. Sir Harry Vane the younger 
said that a treaty had been carried on for months, 
and that, after all, the king, if he were to be un- 
derstood even by his own answers, reserved to 
himself the power or right of being ns great a 
tyrant as before ; and he moved that the House 
should instantly return to its former vote of uon- 
addresses, cease all negotiations, and settle the 
commonwealth on another model. Sir Henry 
Mildmay declared that “the king was no more to 
be trusted than a caged lion set at liberty this 
was the conviction of the entire body of the Inde- 
pendents, and of a very considerable portion of the 
nation besides; nor can we conceive how the case 
should possibly have been otherwise. The Pres- 
byterians, in the end, modified their resolution so as 
to make it assert, not that the king’s answers were 
satisfactory, but that his concessions to the propo- 
sitions of the parliament upon the treaty weic 
sufficient grounds for settling the peace of the 
kingdom ; and in this form it was carried in the 
course of the morning of the 5th by a majority of 
140 to 104. This done, they appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with Fairfax and the officers of 
his army for the continuance of a good correspond- 
ence and friendship between the parliament and 
them. But the mighty stream of revolution could 
not now be checked, — the sword was all-powerful, 
— the mace become a bauble. Twenty thousand 
brave and enthusiastic men had vowed in their 
hearts that they would purge this parliament* and 
on the morning of the Gth the regiment of horse 
of Colonel Rich and the foot regiment of Colonel 
Pride surrounded the Houses and dismissed the 
City train-bands who had kept guard. Colonel 
Pride, from whose active part m it the operation 
has been called “ Pride’s purge,” drew up divers 
of his foot in the Court of Requests, and upon the 
stairs and in the lobby of the House ; and, as the 
members were going into the House, the colonel 
having a paper of names in his hand, and one of 
the door-keepers, and sometimes Lord Grey of 
Groby standing by him to inform him who the 
members were, he seized upon such as were down 
on the list, and sent them away as prisoners, some 
to the Queen’s Court and Court of Wauls, and 
some to other places, by special order from the 
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general and council of the army. Forty-one 
leading Presbyterians were thus secured ; and 
Pride continued his purge on the following day. 
Not a few of the members fled into the country or 
hid themselves in the city ; so that, by the 8th of 
December, all that were left in the House of 
Commons' were some fifty Independents, w ho were 
afterwards styled the Rump. 

On the 6th, which Whitelock calls “as 
and most disorderly day,” Cromwell went into 
the purged or purified House, and received their 
hearty thanks for his great services to the king- 
dom. On the 8th, which was kept as a solemn 
fast, accompanied by a collection of money for 
poor soldiers’ wives and widows, they adjourned 
till the 11th. On the Sunday, Hugh Peters, 
the Independent minister and great advocate 
of republicanism, preuched in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, upon the significant text, “Bind 
your king with chains, and your nobles with fetters 
of iron and, in the course of his sermon, he 
called King Charles the great Barabbas, murtherer, 
tyrant, and traitor. Twenty commoners of note, 
four carls, and the Prince Palatine, Charles’s own 
nephew, were present at this discourse. 

The Houses did not sit, as they had appointed to 
do, on the 11th ; hut Fairfax and the council of the 
army received on that day a new scheme of go- 
vernment, styled “A new representative, or on 
agreement of the people,” which was said by its 
authors to be published with the view that any 
man might offer what he thought fit by way of 
alteration or addition to any part of it. The com- 
position was generally thought to he Ii cion’s. It 
contained much the same matter as the late remon- 
strance of the army ; but it went into more parti- 
culars about elections, and it prescribed that the 
present parliament should he wholly dissolved by 
April next, and a new one chosen according to the 
new rules. It declared that officers and malig- 
nants should be incapable of electing or being 
elected ; that the country should be more equally 
represented; and that the House of Commons 
should consist in all of 300 members. On the 
following day both Houses— if we can call them 
by tliut name — sat, and letters from Ireland were 
received, intimating that the Marquess of Ormond 
was acting openly with the Papists and insurgents, 
whose main design was to seize upon Dublin, In 
the Commons the Independents, who had it all 
their own way, annulled the vote for revoking the 
order of disabling the eleven Presbyterian members, 
and for re-admitting them into the House ; and 
they likewise voted that the House, by concurring, 
with the Lords in rescinding the former vote which 
forbade any more addresses to the king, hud acted 
in a manner highly dishonourable to parliament and 
destructive to the good of the kingdom. On the 
13th they finished this part of their business, by 
deciding that the old vote of non-addresses should 
stand; and that the treaty in the Isle of Wight 
had been a monstrous error, a dishonour, and a 
great peril to the country. On the 16th a strong 


party of horse, under the command of Colonel 
Harrison, were detached to Hurst Castle with 
orders to remove the king to Windsor Castle. It 
was at the dead of night when Charles was startled 
by the creaking of the descending drawbridge arid 
the tramp of horsemen. Before dawn he sum- 
moned Herbert to his bedside, and bade him learn 
what was the matter. Herbert soon told him that 
it was Colonel Harrison that had arrived. The 
king, in great trepidation, bade Herbert wait in 
the outer room, and went himself to his devotions, 
being still haunted by the dread of secret assassi- 
nation, and belie vifig that his last hour was now 
come. He prayed for nearly an hour, and then 
calling in Herbert, told him that Harrison waa the 
man that had been named to him as designing to 
assassinate him. The king added, “I trust in 
God, who is my helper, but I would not he sur- 
prised ; this is a place Jit for such a purpose .” 
He was completely unmanned — he shed tears. 
Herbert went to glean more news, and, when he 
returned this second time, he told the king that 
Harrison’s commission was merely to remove him 
to Windsor. Harrison, the suspected assassin, 
still kept out of sight. On the morrow Charles, 
with great akmty, “ bade solitary Hurst adieu.” 
The party of Iforse guarded him to the entrance of 
Far nh am, when another troop appeared drawn up 
in good order. “ In the head ol it was the captain 
gallantly mounted and armed; a velvet monticr 
was on his head, S. new buffi coat upon his hack, 
and a crimson silk scarf anbut his waist richly 
fringed ; who, as the king passed by with an easy 
pace, as delighted to see men well horsed and 
armed, gave the king a bow with his head a la 
soldade, which his majesty requited.”* It was 
Harrison; and Charles, who professed to have 
some judgment in faces, declared, after a searching 
gaze, IP# that man did not look like a murderer. 
Thafnfght, in the house where he was to lodge, 
the king took Harrison by the arm, and led him 
to the emh^sure of a window, where they con- 
versed for half an hour or more. Charles reminded 
the republican soldier how he had been warned 
that he had meant to assassinate him. Harrison 
replied, “ that what was reported of him was not 
true ; what he had said he might repeat — that the 
law was equally obliging to great and small, and 
that justice had no respect to persons — or words 
to that purpose.”f Herbert tells us that his 
majesty finding these things “ affectedly spoken, 
an<J to no good end, left off further communication 
with him, and went to supper, being all the time 

* Herbert, Memoirs. 

+ Clarendon says, ** In this journey, Hnrtlso.u observing that the 
king had always an apprehension that there was a purpose to murder 
him, and bad once let fall some words of the odiousness and wicked- 
ness of such an aswsslnution and murder, which could never be safo 
to the person who undertook it ; ho told him plainly that lie needed 
not to entertain any such imagination or apprehension,— that the 
parliament hud too much houonr and justice to cherish so foul an 
intention, —and assured him that whatever the parliament resolved to 
do would be very public, and in a way of justice, to which the world 
(should be witness, and would never endure a thought of secret vio- 
lence; which his majesty could uot persuade himself to believe, nor 
did imagine that they durst ever produce him in the sight of the 
people under any form w hataoever of a public trial,”— Hist, 
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very pleasant.” On tlie 22nd of December he 
slept at Lord Newburgh’s house, or lodge, in the 
royal park of Bagshot, and on the 23rd he was 
safely lodged in Windsor Castle. 

a. n. 1649. — On the same day the Independents, 
calling themselves the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed a committee of thirty-eight “ to consider 
of drawing up a charge against the king, and all 
other delinquents that maybe thought fit to bring to 
condign punishment.” A few voices were raised 
for the saving of life ; but on the 1st of January 
an ordinance, prepared by a committee of thirty- 
eight, was reported to the fragment of the House. 
The preamble was to this effect : — “ That the said 
Charles Stuart, being admitted king of England, 
and therein trusted with a limited power to govern 
by and according to the laws of the land, and not 
otherwise ; and, by his trust, oath, and office, being 
obliged to use the power committed to him for the 
good and benefit of the people, and for the preser- 
vation of their rights and libelees; yet, never- 
theless, out tyf a wicked design to erect and uphold 
in himself an unlimited and tyrannical power, to 
rul(f according to his will, and to overthrow the 
rights and liberties of his people; yea, to take 
away and make void the foundation$-4hereof, and 
of all redress and remedy of m{||overnmeiit, 
which, by the fundamental constitutions of this 
kingdom, were reserved, on the people’s behalf, 
in the right and power of frequent and successive 
parliaments, or natio al meetings in council ; he, 
the said Charles Stuart, for accomplishing of such 
his designs, and for the protecting of himself and 
his adherents in his and their wicked practices, to 
the same ends hath traitorously and maliciously 
levied war against the present parliament and the 
people thciein represented.* 4 f This ordinance 
was sent up to the Lords on the next day. 'J’hose 
few Lords that remained in the House reJetJJ&dd it 
without a dissentient voice, and then adjoined. { 
Forthwith the Commons, with closed doors, came 
to this resolution — “ That the Commons of Eng- 
land, in parliament assembled, do declare that the 
people are, under God, the origin of all just 
power. And do also declare that the Commons 
of England, in parliament assembled, being chosen 
by representing the people, have the supreme 
power in this nation. And do also declare, that 
whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the 
Commons in parliament assembled, hath the force 
>f a law ; and all the people of this nation are con- 
cluded thereby, although the consent and coucur- 
ence of king or House of Peers be not had there- 
into.^ 

While these things were passing at Westminster, 
Charles, confident in the sacred dignity of ma- 
esty, was deluding himself with unaccountable 
topes at Windsor. According to the Earl of Lei- 
ester’s journal, it was reporiALotUhe 2nd of 

* Herbert — Kushworth.— -Whitelock. 
f llushwortli. 

X It appear* that there were ouly twelve^ most thirteen, 

>rds present, 
t Kushworth, 


January, “that the king seems to be as merry as 
usual, and saith that he fears none ; he makes the 
business talked on,* for questioning him, a jest; and 
he saith that he hath yet three games to play, the 
least of which gives him hope of regaining all.” 
And, under the date of the 3rd of January, the 
same nobleman notes, on the authority of Sir 
John Temple, — “The king yet tukes no notice of 
their proceedings, and gave order reri/ Into! if [<>/ 
saving (he seed of some Spanish melons which, he 
would have set at Wimbledon . lie hath a strange 
conceit of my Lord Ormond’s working for him m 
Ireland ; he hangs still upon that twig.”* 

But in the House of Commons the storm rolled on- 
ward with increasing Rapidity. On the 6th of Janu- 
ary the ordinance for trial of the king was brought 
in, and the same day engrossed and passed. By 
this ordinance the Independents erected what they 
styled a High Court of Justice for trying the king, 
and proceeding to sentence against him;% consist 
of a hundred and thirty-five commissioners, of 
whom any twenty were to form a quorum. Among 
the commissioners were Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, 
Waller, Skippon, Harrison, Whalley, Pride, Ewer, 
Tomlinson, — in all, three generals and thirty-four 
colonels of the army ; the lords Monson, Grey of 
Groby, and Lisle ; most of the members of the 
Rump; Wilson, Fowkes, Pennington, and An- 
drewes, aldermen of the city ; Bradshaw, Thorpe, 
and Nicholas, serjeants-at-law ; twenty-two knights 
and baronets ; various citizens of London, and some 
few country gentlemen. But, of all this number, 
there never met at onetime more than eighty. On 
the 8th of January fifty-three assembled in the 
Painted Chamber, headed by Fairfax, who never 
appeared after that day, and ordered that, on *the 
morrow, a herald should proclaim, and invite the 
people to bring in what matter of fact they had 
against Charles Stuart. And, on the morrow, 
Serjeant Dendy, who attended the commissioners, 
rode, according to their order, into Westminster 
Hall, with the mace on his shoulder, attended by 
some officers of the army and six trumpeters on 
horseback, guards both of horse and foot being 
drawn out in Palace-yard. The trumpets sounded 
in the middle of the Hall, the drums beat in the* 
yard, and thon proclamation was made that the 
commissioners for trial of the king would sit again 
on the morrow, and that all those who had any- 
thing to say against the king might then he heard. 
And by order of the House of Commons, then 
sitting, the like proclamation was made at the old 
Exchange, and in Cheapside.f On the same day 
'(the 9th) the residue of the Commons voted that 
the great seal in use should be broken, and a new 
one forthwith made, and that this new seal should 
have on one side the inscription, “ The Great Seal 
of Fngland and on the other, “ In the First 
Year of Freedom, by God’s Blessing restored, 
1648,”J The commissioners for the trial chose 

• Sydney Paper*. f Whitelock. 

t It would be 1C49, New Style. — Whitelock says, "This was tor 
the moBt pact the fancy of Mr, Henry Martin, a noted member of 
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Trial of Charlfs I. From a Trint in N ft) son’s Report of the Trial, 1C84. 


A. The King. 

13. The Lord PrSlident Bradshaw. 

li; Wiili™ 

F:^Ph"p ! : s '‘ U) "-} clOTk ‘ of ‘ h “ c ““ rt - 


G. Oliver Cromwell, ITlie Arms of the Commonwealth over 
11. Henry Marlcu. J them, 

I. Coke, \ 

K. Dortslaus, f Counsellors for*Iho Commonwealth, 

L. Apke, J 


The description of the original plate ends w ith these words " The pageant Of this mock tribunal is thus represented to your view by an 
eye and-eur wituess of whut ho saw and heard there.” 


Serjeant Bradshaw to be their president, Mr. 
Steel to be attorney-general, Mr. Coke to be 
solicitor-general, and Dr. Dorislaus and Mr. Aske 
to act as counsel with them in drawing up and 
managing the charges against the prisoner. All 
preliminaries being arranged, Charles, op the 
19th of January, was brought up from Windsor to 
St. James**, and on the following day he was put 
upon his trial. 

the House of Commons, more particularly the inscriptions.” The 
hypocritical speeches attributed to CiomwcJl| oU this occasion test 
on very indifferent authority, 


The place apppinted for the trial waB the site of 
tht old Courts of ^Chancery and King’s Bench, at 
the upper end of Westminster Hall. That vast 
and antique ball was divided by strong barriers 
placed across it. The gothic portal was opened 
to the people, who assembled in immense crowds. 
Everywhere, within the hall and around it, were 
soldiers under arms— every avenue of approach 
was guarded. The king was brought in a sedan- 
chair to the bar, where a chair, covered with velvet, 
was prepared hr him. He looked sternly upon 
the court an^jpon the people in the galleries on 
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each side of him, and sat down without moving 
his hat. His judges returned his severe glances, 
and also kept on their hats. Upon a calling of 
the names sixty of the commifcioners answered. 
Bradshaw, as president, in a short speech ac- 
quainted the prisoner with the cause of his being 
brought thither : — “ Charles Stuart, King of Eng- 
land : The Commons of England being deeply 
sensible of the calamities that have been brought 
upon this nation, which are fixed upon you as the 
principal author of them, have resolved to make 
inquisition for blood ; and, according to that debt 
and duty they owe to justice, to God, the king- 
dom, and themselves, they have resolved to bring 
you to trial and judgment, and for that purpose 
have constituted this high court of justice before 
which you are brought.” Then Coke, as solicitor 
for the Commonwealth, stood up to speak; but 
Charles held up his cane, touched hirti two or 
three times on the shoulder with it, and cried 
“Hold! hold!” In so doing the gold head 
dropped from his cane* Nevertheless Bradshaw 
ordered Coke to go on, who then said, “ My Lord, 

I aifi come to charge Charles Stuart, King of 
England, in the name of all the pommons of Eng- 
land, with treason and high misdemeanors : I 
desire the said charge may be read.” Coke then 
delivered the charge in writing to the clerk, who 
began to read it. Charles again cried “Hold!” 
but, at the order of the president, the clerk went 
on, and the prisoner sat down, “ looking sometimes 
on the high court, sometimes up to the galleries ; 
and having risen again, and turned about to behold 
the guards and spectators, sat down again, looking 
very sternly, and with a countenance not at all 
moved, till these words — namely, “ Charles Stuart 
to be a tyrant, a traitor,” &c., were read ; u at which 
lie laughed, as he sat, in the face of the court.” 
When the long charge waB finished, taxing the king 
vith the whole of the civil war, with the death of 
housands of the free people of the nation, with 
livisions within the land, invasions from foreign 
farts, the waste of the public treasury, the decay 
»f trade, the spoliation and desolation of great parts 
>f the country, the continued commissions to 
he prince and other rebels, to the Marquess of 
)rmond, the Irish papists, &c., Bradshaw, the 
;>rd-president, told him that the court expected 
is answer. Charles replied with great dignity 
nd clearness.t He demanded by what lawful 
uthority he was brought thither. t# I was not 

• This little accident iyas deemed very ominous and of great im- * 
stance. The loyal Sir Philip Warwick, who does not mention the* 
iig’s tupping Coke on the shoulder, says, " He confessed himself 
the Bishop of London, that attended him, one action shocked him 
ry much; for whilst he was leaning in the cuhrt upon Ins staff, 
licit had on head of gold, tire head broke off on a sudden ; lie took 
up, but seemed unconcerned; yet told the bishop, it really made 
great impression upou him ; and to thts hour, says lie, I know not 
ssibly how it should come. 'Twas an accident, 1 confess, l myself 
ve often thought on, and cannot imagine how it came about, uuless 
ugh Peters (who was truly and really Ids guuler, for at St. James's 
hotly went to him but by Peters’ leave) had artificially tampered 
on his staff; but such conjectures are of no use. * 
j- The king had a natural impediment in his speech, but it appears 
U at this exciting, awful moment his stammering left him. War- 
sk says, '* The king’s deportment was very majestic and steady ; 

1, though his tongue usually hesitated, yet it very free at this 
ie, for he was never discomposed in mind." 


long ago,” said he, “in the Isle of Wight ; how I 
came there is a longer story than is fit at this 
time for me to speak of ; but there I entered into 
a treaty with both houses of parliament with as 
much public faith as is possible to be had of any 
person in the world. I treated there with a num- 
ber of honourable lords and gentlemen, aifd treated 
honestly and uprightly. 1 cannot say but they 
did very nobly with me. We were upon a con- 
clusion of the treaty. Now, I would know by 
what authority, I mean lawful, — for there arc many 
unlawful authorities in the world, thieves and 
robbers by the highways, — but I would know by 
what authority I was brought from thence, and 
carried from place to place. Remember I am 
your lawful king. Let me know by what lawful 
authority I am seated here, — resolve me that, and 
you shall hear more of me.” Bradshaw told 
him that he might have observed he was there by 
the authority of the people of England, whose 
elected king he was. “ England,” cried Charles, 
“ was never an elective kingdom, but an hereditary 
kingdom for near these thousand years. I stand 
more for the liberty of my people than any here 
that come to be my pretended judges.” “ Sir,” 
said Bradshaw, “ how well you have managed 
your trust is known. If you acknowledge not the 
authority of the court they must proceed.” “ Here 
is a gentleman,” said Charles, pointing to Colonel 
Cobbet, “ ask him if he did not bring me from the 
Jslc of ^YigUt by force. I do not come here as 
jWbmitting to this court. I see no House of Lords 
here that may constitute a parliament; and the 
king, too, must be in and part of a parliament.” 
“ If it does not satisfy you,” exclaimed Bradshaw, 
(l wr arc satisfied with our authority, which we 
have from God and the people. The court 
expects you to answer ; their purpose is to 
adjourn to Monday next.” He then commanded 
the guard to take him away, upon which Churles 
replied, “Well, Sir.” And as he went away 
facing the court, he added, pointing to the sword, 
“I do not fear that.” Some of the people cried 
“God save the king!” others shouted “Justice! 
justice !” * He was remanded *to Sir Robert 
Colton’s house, and thence to St. James’s ; and < 
the high court adjourned, and kept a fast together 
at Whitehall, where they heard much praying and 
preaching. 

On Monday the 22nd of January, in the after- 
noon, Charles was led back to Westminster Hall. 
As soon as he was at the bar, Coke ruse and said, 

I did at the last court exhibit a charge of high 
treason and other crimes against the prisoner in 
the name of the people of England. Instead of 
answering, he did dispute the authority of this 
high court. I move, on behalf of the kingdom of 

• On this day, Whitelock sajs, “ There Were strict guard#, ninny 
soldiers, and a great press of people at tile trial of the king. The 
House sale only to adjourn. Some alio sute oil the scaffold about 
tho court at the tiul (particularly the Lndy Fairfax, the lord general's 
wife) did not forbear to exclaim aloud against the proceedings of tho 
high couit, and the inveterate usage of the king by his Subjects, inso- 
much that the court a as interrupted, and the soldiers and officers of 
tho court had much to do to<{Uiet the ladies and others.” 
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England, that the prisoner may be directed to 
make a positive answer by way of confession or 
negation; and that if he refuse so to do, the 
charge be taken pro confesso , and the court pro- 
peed to justice. Then Bradshaw told the 
prisoner that the court had taken into consideration 
what he «had said as to its incompetcncy ; that they 
were fylly satisfied with their own authority, and 
did now expect that he should plead guilty or not 
guilty. Charles repeated that he still questioned 
the legality of this court ; that a king could not 
be tried by any jurisdiction upon earth ; but that 
it was not lor himself alone that he resisted, but 
for the liberty of the people of England, which 
was dearer to him than to liis judges. He was 
going on in this strain, talking of the lives, liberties, 
and estates of bis people, when Bradshaw in- 
terrupted him by telling him that he, as a prisoner, 
^fmd charged as a high delinquent, could not be 
suffered any longer to enter into argument and 
dispute concerning that court’s authority. Charles* 
replied, that, though he knew nut the forms of 
law, he knew law and reason ; that he knew as 
much law as any gentleman in England, and was 
therefore pleading for the liberties of the people 
more than his judges were doing. He again went 
on to deny the legality of the court, and Brad- 
shaw again interrupted him ; and this was re- 
peated many times. At last the president ordered 
the serjeant-at-arms to remove the prisoner from 
the bar. “Well, Sir,” exclaimed Charles, “re- 
member that the king is not suffered to give in 
his reasons for the liberty and freedom of all his 
subjects.” “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, “ how 
great a friend you have been to the laws and 
liberties of the people, let all England and the 
world judge.” Charles, exclaiming,* “ Well, Sir,” 
was guarded forth to Sir Robert Cotton’s house. 
The court then adjourned to the Painted Chamber, 
on Tuesday at twelve o’clock. At the appointed time 
sixty-three commissioners met in close conference 
in the Faulted Chamber, and there resolved that 
Bradsha# should acquaint the king that if he 
continued contumacious he must expect no further 
time ; but if he submitted to answer, and demanded 
a copy of the charge, Bradshaw was to grant it, 
desiring him to give in his reply by one o’clock in 
the next afternoon. This done, the court ad- 
journed to Westminster Hall, and the king was 
brought in with the accustomed guard. Coke 
again craved judgment. “ My Lord President,” 
said he, “ this is now the third time that this 
prisoner hath been brought to the bar. I ex- 
hibited against him a charge of the highest treason 
ever wrought on the theatre of England. My 
lord, he did dispute the authority of this court. 

J might press your lordship, that when a prisoner 
is contumacious, according to the law of the land 
it shall be taken pro confesso against him. The 
House of Commons, the supreme authority and 
jurisdiction of the kingdom, have declared that it 
is notorious the charge is true, as it is in truth as 
clear as crystal and as the sun that shines at noon- j 


day ; which, however, if the court are not satisfied 
in, I have, on the people of England’s behalf, 
witnesses to produce, and therefore 1 pray (and 
yet it is not so nmh I as the innocent blood that 
hath been shed, the cry whereof is very great for 
justice and judgment) that speedy judgment be 
pronounced.” Bradshaw followed in the same 
strain, saying, in conclusion, “ Sir, you arc to 
give youn positive and final answer in plain 
English, whether jyou be guilty or not guilty of 
these treasons.” Charles, after a short paurfe, 
said, — “ When I was here yesterday, I did desire 
to speak for the liberties of the people of England : 
I was interrupted. I desire to know whether I 
may speak freely or not?” Bradshaw replied, 
that when he hud once pleaded he should he 
heard at t large ; and he invited him to make the 
best defence he could against the charge. “ For 
the charge,” cried Charles, “ I value it not a 
rush ; it is the liberty of the people of England 
that I stand for. I cannot acknowledge a new 
court that I never heard of before. I am your 
king, bound to uphold justice, to maintain the 
old laws ; therefore, until I know that all this is 
not against the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
I can put in no particular answer. If you will 
give me time I will show you my reasons why I 
cannot do it, and ” — here the president interrupted 
him; but Charles, as soon as his voice ceased, 
continued his reasoning ; and after several in- 
terruptions of this kind, Bradshaw said, “ Clerk, 
do your duty and the clerk read : — “ Charles 
Stuart, king of England, you are accused in be- 
half of the Commons of England of divers crimes 
and treasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you; the court now requires you to give your 
positive and final answer, by way of confession or 
denial tff the charge.” Charles once more urged 
that lie had done nothing against the tiust that 
had been reposed in him; that lie could not 
acknowledge a new court or alter the fundamental 
laws. Bradshaw replied, “ Sir, this is the third 
time that you have publicly disowned this court 
and put an affront upon it. How far you have 
preserved the liberties of the people your actions 
have shown. Truly, Sir v men’s intentions ought 
to be known by their actions; you have written 
your meaning in bloody characters throughout this 
kingdom. But, Sir, you understand the pleasure 
of the court. Clerk, record the default. And, 
gentlemen, *you that took charge of the prisoner, 
;takc him back again.” “ Sir,” rejoined Charles, 
“I will say yet one word to you. If it were 
my own particular, I would not say any more 
to interrupt you.” “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, 
“ you have heard the pleasure of the court, and 
you are, notwithstanding you will not understand 
it, to find that you are before a court of justice.” 
And then the king went forth with his guards to 
Sir Robert Cotton’s house, where he lay. 

As early as the 11th of January, the Rump had 
been advertised, by private letters from Scotland, 
that the parliament there, nemne contradicente , 
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did dissent from the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of England ; 1. In the toleration extended to 
sectaries. 2. In the trial of the king. 3. In 
alteration of the form of government. And upon 
this day, Tuesday -«be 23rd, the Scottish commis- 
sioners, the Earl of Lothian, and Sir John Cheseley, 
who were in London for the purpose of treating 
with Charles and the parliament, and who had 
been dissatisfied with the concessions as to matters 
of religion made by the king at Newport, sent to 
the speaker of the Rump their solemn protest 
against all proceedings for bringing the king to 
trial. They proclaimed, in the name of the parlia- 
ment and kingdom of Scotland, that they dissented, 
abominated, and detested the horrid design against 
his majesty’s life; and that, as they were alto- 
gether free from the guilt of the same, so they 
hoped to be free from all the evils, miseries, con- 
fusions, and calamities that would follow there- 
upon.* 

On the 24th and 25th of January, the fourth 
and fifth days of the trial, the court sat in the 
Painted Chamber hearing witnesses, having de- 
tannined that, though the king refused to plead,* 
they would proceed to the examination of witnesses 
cx abundantly — in other words, only for the 
further satisfaction of themselves. On the sixth 
day the commissioners were engaged in preparing 
the sentence, having then determined that the 
king’s condemnation should extend to death. A 
cjuestion was agitated as to his deprivation and 
deposition previously to his execution, but it Was 
postponed, and the sentence, with a blank for the 
manner of death, was drawn up by Ireton, Har- 
rison, Harry Marten, Saye, Lisle, and Love, and 
ordered to he engrossed. 

On the morrow, the 2*7th of January, and the 
seventh day of this memorable trial, the high 
court of justice sat for the last time in Westminster 
Hall; and the Lord President Bradshaw, who 
had hitherto worn plain black, was robed in scarlet, 
and most of the commissioners were “ in their 
best habit.” After the calling of the court the 
king came in, as was his wont, with his hat on ; 
and as he passed up the hall a loud cry was heard 
of “Justice! — justice! » Execution! — execution!” 
“ This,” says Whitelock, “ was made by some 
soldiers, and others of the rabble.” The fact was, 
the soldiers, as had happened before, had begun to 
distrust the good faith or determination of their 
leaders, and to fancy darkly that, as six days had 
been allowed to pass without judgment, the king 
would be allowed to escape. One of the soldiers 
upon guard, moved by a better feeling, said, “ God 
bless you, Sir !” Charles thanked him; but his 
officer struck the poor man with his cane. “ Me- 
thinks,” said Charles, “ the punishment exceeds 
the offence.” Bradshaw’s scarlet robe and the 
solemn aspect of the whole court convinced the 
king that this would be hiB last appearance on that 
stage. The natural love of life seems to have 
shaken lus firmness and constancy, and as soon as 

• Whitelook.— Riuhworth, 


he was at the bar he earnestly desired to he heard. 
Bradshaw told him that he should be heard in 
his turn, but that he must hear the court first. 
Charles returned still more eagerly to his prayer 
for $ first hearing, urging repeatedly that hasty 
judgment was not so soon recalled. BradshtfW 
repeated that he should he heard before judg- 
ment was given, and then remarked how he had 
refused to make answer to the charge brought 
against him in the name of the people of England. 
Here a female voice cried aloud, “No, not half 
the people.” The voice was supposed to proceed 
from Lady Fairfax, the Presbyterian wife of the 
lord general, who still kept aloof, doing nothing ; 
but it was soon silenced, and the president con- 
tinued his speech, which ended in assuring the 
king that, if he had anything to say in defence of 
himself concerning the matter charged, the court 
would hear him. Charles then said, “ I must 
tell you, that this many a day all things have been 
taken away from me, but that T call ‘more dear to 
me than my life, which is my conscience and 
honour ; and if I had h respect to my life more 
than to the peace of the kingdom and the liberty 
of the subject, certainly I should have marie a 
particular defence ; for by that, at leastwise, 1 
might have delayed an ugly sentence, which I 
perceive will pass upon me. ... 1 conceive that 
an hasty sentence once passed may sooner he 
repented of than recalled ; and truly the desire I 
have for the peace of the kingdom and the liberty 
of .the subject, more than my own particular ends, 
makes me now at least desire, before sentence he 
given, that I may be heard in the Painted Cham- 
ber before the Lords and Commons. I am sure 
what I have to say is well worth the hearing.” 
Bradshftw tofu him that all tin's was but a further 
declining of the jurisdiction of the court, which 
was founded upon the supreme authority of the 
Commons of England, and sternly refused his 
prayer for a hearing in the Painted Chamber, 
which is generally, though perhapt&yery in- 
correctly, supposed to have related to f* proposal 
for abdicating in favour of his eldest son." But one 
of the commissioners on the bench, John Downes, 
a citizen of London, after saying repeatedly to those 
who sat near him, “Have wc hearts of stone? 
Are we men?” rose and said in a trembling 
voice, “ My lord, l am not satisfied to give my 
consent to this sentence. 1 have reasons to offer 
against it. I desire the court may adjourn to hear 
me.” And the court adjourned in some disorder. 
After half an hour’s absence they all returned to 
their places, and that, too, with a unanimous re- 
solution to send the king to the block. Bradshaw 
cried out, “ Serjeant-at-arms, send for your pri- 
soner ;” and Charles, who had passed the time in 
solemn conference with Bishop Juxon, returned to 
his seat at the bar. “ Sir,” said Bradshaw, 
addressing him, “you were pleased to make a 
motion for the propounding of somewhat to the 
Lords and Commons for the peace of this king- 
dom, Sir, you did in effect receive an answer 
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before the court adjourned ; truly, Sir, their with- 
drawing and adjournment was pro forma tan - 
ium t for it did not seem to them that there was 
any difficulty in the thing ; they have considered 
of what you moved, and have considered of their 
own authority. Sir, the return I have to yfci from 
the court »is this, — that they have been too much 
delayed by you already.” After some more dis- 
course to the same effect, Bradshaw was silent ; 
and then the king, saying that he did not deny the 
power they had, thiljt lie knew they had quite 
power enough, again implored to be heard by the 
Lords <and Commons in the Painted Chamber. 
Bradshaw again refused jti the name of the whole 
court, and proceeded to deliver a long and bitter 
speech in justification of their sentence. He told 
the fallen king that the law was his superior, and 
that he ought to have ruled according to the law ; 
that as the law was his superior, so there was 
something that was superior to the law, and that 
was the people of England, the parent or author of 
the law ; that this was not law of yesterday, but 
the law of old ; that there were those things called 
parliaments — that the parliaments were wont to be 
kept ancieutly twice in the year, — that afterwards, 
by several acts in the days of his predecessor Ed- 
ward III., they were appointed to be held once a 
year. “ What the intermission of parliaments 
hath been in your time,” continued Bradshaw, 
“ is very w ell known, and the sad consequences of 
it ; and what in the interim instead of these par- 
liaments hath been by you with an high and arbi- 
trary hand introduced upon the people, that like- 
wise hath been too well known and felt. But 
when God, by his providence, had so far brought 
it about that you could no longer decline the call- 
ing of a parliament, yet it will app&r what your 
ends were against the ancient and your native 
kingdom of Scotland ; and the parliament of Eng- 
land, not serving your ends against them, you were 
pleased to dissolve it. Another great necessity oc- 
casioned the calling of this parliament ; and what 
your designs, and plots, and endeavours all along 
have been, for the crushing and confounding of 
this parliament, hath been very notorious to the 
whole kingdom. And truly, Sir, in that you did 
strike at all ; for the great bulwark of the liberties 
of the people is the parliament of England. Could 
ou but have confounded that, you had at one 
low cut off the neck of England : but God hath 
pleased to confound your design, to break your 
forces, to bring your person into custody, that you 
might he responsible to justice.” After mention- 
ing cases and countries in which the laws had 
brought evil kings to their doom, the President 
went on : “ But truly, Sir, to you I need not men- 
tion these foreign examples. If you look but over 
Tweed, we find enough in your native kingdom. 
.... Sir, if I should come to what your stories 
make mention of, you know very well you are the 
109 th king of Scotland : to mention so many kings 
as that kingdom, according to their power and pri- 
vilege, have made bold to deal withal — some to 
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banish, and some to imprison, and some to put to 

death — it would be too long We will be 

bold to say, that no kingdom hath yielded more 
plentiful experience than that your native kingdom 
of Scotland hath done concerning the deposition 
and the punishment of their transgressing kings. 
It is not far to go for an example: near you, your 
grandmother set aside, and your father, an infant, 
crowned. And the state did it here in England : 
here hath not been a want of some examples. 
They have made bold (the parliament and the 
people of England) to call their kings to account. 
There are frequent examples in the Saxons’ time ; 
since the Conquest there want not some prece- 
dents neither. King Edward II. nor King Richard 
II. were dealt with bo by the parliament, as they 
were deposed and deprived ; and truly, Sir, who- 
ever shall look into their stories, shall not find the 
articles charged upon them to come near to that 
height and c&pitalness of the crimes that are laid 
to your charge.” Bradshaw then asserted the 
existence of a contract and a bargain made between 
king and people, — that the bond was reciprocal, — 
that the sovereign was as much bound by his coro- 
nation oath as the subject was bound in his alle- 
giance, — that if this bond were once broken, fare- 
well sovereignty ! “ Sir,” he continued, “ that 

which we are now upon, by the command of the 
highest court, is to try and judge you for your great 
offences. The charge hath called you tyrant, 
traitor, murderer. (Here the king uttered a start- 
ling ‘ Hah !’) Sir, it had been well if any of these 
terms might justly have been spared.” Bradshaw 
concluded his long speech by protesting that in 
these proceedings all of them had God before their 
eyes, and by recommending the repentance of King 
David as an example proper for the king to imi- 
tate. Charles then said hurriedly, “ I would de- 
sire only one word before you give sentence— only 
one word.” Bradshaw told him that his time was 
now past. Again the king pressed that they would 
hear him a word — at most a very few words. 
Bradshaw again told him that he had not owned 
their jurisdiction as a court; that he looked upon 
them as a sort of people met together ; that they 
all knew what language jliey received from his 
party. The king said that he knew nothing of 
that, and once more begged to be heard : and 
Bradshaw once more told him that they had given 
him too much liberty already, and that he ought to 
repent of his wickedness, and submit to his sen- 
tence ; and then, raising his sonorous voice, he 
said, — “ What sentence the law affirms to a 
traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a public enemy 
to the country, that sentence you are now to hear. 
Make silence! Clerk, read the sentence !” Then 
the clerk read the sentence, which, after re- 
citing the authority of the court, the charge exhi- 
bited, and the king’s refusal to plead or admit the 
court’s jurisdiction, went on to state that the com- 
missioners, after examining witnesses upon oath, 
were in conscience satisfied that the said Charles 
Stuart was guilty of levying war against the par- 
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Lament and people, and was, in the general course 
of his government, counsels, and practices, guilty 
of the bloody wars, murders, rapines, burnings, 
spoils, desolations, damages, and mischiefs, the 
nation had undergone ; and ended thus : u For all 
which treasons and crimes this court doth adjudge 
that lie, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the good people of 
this nation, shall be put to death by severing his 
head from his body.” Charles raised his eyes to 
Heaven, and said, “ Will you hear me a word, 
Sir ?” “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, 44 you are not 

to be heard after sentence.” Charles, greatly 
agitated, said, inquiringly, “No, Sir?” 4 < No, 
Sir, by your favour,*’ rejoined the inflexible presi- 
dent; “ Guards, withdraw your prisoner.” Still 
struggling to be heard, Charles said, confusedly, 
“ 1 may speak after the sentence by your favour. 
Sir. I may speak after the sentence, ever. By 

your favour” “Hold!” cried Bradshaw. 

“ The sentence, Sir,” stammered Charles, 41 I say, 

Sir, I do” Again Bradshaw stopped him with 

his determined “Hold!” And then the king, 
Muttering, “ I am not suffered to speak ; expect 
what justice other people will have,” gave up his 
hopeless efforts, and turned away with his guard; 
and as he went through the hall there was another 
cry for justice and execution. 44 Here,” says 
Whitelock, “ we may takd notice of the abject 
baseness of some vulgar spirits, who, seeing the 
king in that condition, endeavoured, in their small 
capacity, further to promote his misery, that they 
might a little curry favour with the present powers, 
and pick thanks of their then superiors. Some 
of the very same persons were afterwards as cla- 
morous for justice against those that were the 
king’s judges.” But it should appear that these 
vulgar spirits were few in number ; that they con- 
fined themselves to mere words — the expression 
( of their impatience and their still lingering doubts 
that the court, after all, would not have the courage 
to proceed to execution ; and it has been almost 
positively proved that the worst insults reported 
by the royalist writers, such as spitting in the 
king’s face, throwing pipes at him, and the like, 
were nothing hut inventions. And if Bradshaw 
was harsh and unrelenting, — if nearly every man 
that sat on that unprecedented trial had strung his 
nerves to do what he considered essential to his 
own safety and the salvation of his country, — it 
must still be confessed by every impartial exa- 
miner into the circumstances that there was no 
want of decency or dignity in the proceedings of the 
court. In fact, in spite of the representations of 
his partisans and the sympathy felt for the fate of 
Charles, that high court of justice appeared in the 
eyes of all Europe a solemn and imposing scene ; 
and from that day down to the day of the savage 
and brutal retaliation which followed the Restora- 
tion, the king’s judges, and the commonwealth 
men generally, made it their proudest boast, that 
they had neither acted with a timid hand nor with 
a mean spirit — that what they had done was not 


done in a corner, but openly in the eyes of all 
England. 

On retiring from the court Charles felt thnt his 
doom was inevitable. He had represented, and 
his htmMy and friends still continued to represent, 
that iQr-cause was the cause of all the crowned 
heads in Europe ; that the triumph of a people 
over a legitimate sovereign had been the most fatal 
of examples. ButAe crowned heads were full of 
cares, and projects* jSltyl hopes, and fears of their 
own. France, the Ijfljjiye country, and then the 
residence of the qu«eiq who had with her the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, was con- 
vulsed by civil dissensions; and while Charles 
was undergoing trial for his life in England, the 
parliament of Paris proclaimed Cardinal Mazarin, 
the prime-minister, the everything in France, to 
he a disturber of the public peace and an enemy to 
the king and kingdom. The great monarchy of 
Spain was falling to ruin under the rule of the 
weak though amiable Philip IV., who in the pre- 
ceding year had well nigh lost Naples and Sicity, 
and all his rich dominions in Italy, through the 
insurrections headed by the tanner Giuseppe Alessi, 
the fisherman Masaniello, and the armourer or 
blacksmith Gcnnaro Aunese. Philip, too, in the 
affair of the Spanish matrimony and journey to 
Madrid had been treated most insultingly and dis- 
honourably by Charles, who, after affiancing, had 
rejected his sister,* and in other matters that sove- 
reign was certainly under no obligation to the Eng- 
lish king. But eveii if Philip had had every good 
feeling and intention towards the fallen Charles — 
and his was not a nature to cherish revenge — he had 
not the power of changing or retarding his fate ; 
and as much may be said of all the rest of the con- 
temporary crowned heads. It might, however, 
have been expected that, if merely in decency, these 
kings and princes would have made some effort, 
some remonstrance — but not one of them offered 
so much as an intercession in his favour. This 
generous office was reserved for a republican people, 
who had become rich and great by casting off the 
monarchic yoke of Spain. As soon as the govern- 
ment of the United Provinces saw the turn affairs 
were taking, they sent over ambassadors to inter- 
cede for the king’s life, and to preserve friendship 
between England and the States. These ambas- 
sadors failed, as we believe all the ambassadors of 
Europe would have done ; but their coming was 
memorable and highly honourable.f Henrietta 

• The Infanta Donna Mniia. the rejected of Clmtles, wns married 
some years .idei wards to the Km*? of Hungary, who became emperor 
in lfi.'l?, by the styl • of Feidinaml 111 In the court of Vienna she 
continued to be lemurkablc not only for the beauty of her person, but 
for the purity of her moral*. She lived to see Henrietta Maria, who 
isgenoially supposed to have been n main cause of Charles's for- 
saking her, driven a fugitive out of England she lived to hear of 
the fatal field* of Marstou Moor and Nnseby, but not of Charles's 
death on the scaffold— for she died in (hild-bed in 1646. 

t The Commons gave no answer to the Dutch ambassadors until 
the 5th of February, 01 six days after the execution. Then "they 
thanked the Slates for their grave advice concerning the king, and 
let them understand that (lie Commons of England liud proceeded 
according to the laws of the land in what they had done, and as they 
leave all other nations and kingdoms to move according to then- 
rights and laws, so they hope none will think ill, if they act accord- 
ing to those of England, ana thnt they Bhal) be always reudy to show 
themselves friends to the United Provinces.’’— fVhiteloch. It may be 
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Maria had long forgotten her duties as a wife 
with her lover Jermyn, whom she married soon 
after the execution of the king;* hut, at the 
awful prospect of the scaffold and the block, she 
got a tender and a forcible letter delivered to the 
Speaker by means of the French ambas|||or, in 
which she prayed that the House of Commons 
would grant her a pass to come into England, in 
order that she might use all the credit and influ- 
ence Bhe had with him to induce the king to give 
them full satisfaction in everything they desired ; 
or, failing in that, that she might be permitted to 
perforin the duty she owed him, and to be near 
him in his uttermost extremity.f The House 
would not suffer this letter to be rehd ; nor did 
they or Fairfax, or the army, pay any more pspect 
to a letter from Prince Charles, wherein lie* sent a 
sort of carte blanche , signed and scaled, offering 
any conditions, provided only the life of his father 
were spared.^ 

On the evening of the day on which he received 
his sentence, Charles entreated the commissioners, 
through the medium, it appears, of Hugh Peters, 
the republican preacher, to allow him the company 
of Bishop Juxon; and this was readily granted, 
as was also the society of the only children he had 
in England — the Princess Elizabeth, then in her 
thirteenth, and the Duke of Gloucester, in his 
ninth year. On that night J uxon preached to the 
king in his private lodgings at St. James’s ; and 
oU the morrow, being a Sunday, the commission- 
ers of the High Court of Justice kept a fast in the 
chapel at Whitehall. On Monday, the 29th of 
January, the House sat early, and, as one of the 
Bccluded members, as they termed those who had 
been forcibly expelled by Pride and his soldiers, 
ventured to present himself, they passed a vote 
that all such members ns had voted that, the king’s 
concessions were a ground of settling peace should 
be for ever disabled to sit in that House. They 
passed an act for altering the style and form of all 
writs, grants, patents, &c., which henceforward, 
instead of bearing the style and title and head of 
the king, were to bear “ Gust odes lihertatis Anglic 
audoritaic parliament , &c.” The date was to be 
the year of our Lord, and no other : the former 
words, “juraiores pro domino rege ,** were to give 
place to “ juratores pro republican — the words 
“ contra pacem , dignitatem , vet coronam nostram ,” 
were to be changed simply into “ contra pacem 
publicam , &c. The High Court of J ustice sat, and 
appointed the time and place of execution. The 
king’s children came from Sion House to take 
their last farewell of their father. He took the 

doubted, however, whether the United Provinces would have inter- 
fered, if they had not been instigated by the quasi-royal House of 
Orange. „ 

* Bishop Burnet positively asserts that the queen had had a child 
by Jermyn some time before her husband’s death: and Beveral of 
the French momon -writers assert more than this. 

f Clarendon. 

J Burnet says that at the crisis the king’s party was without spi- 
rit; and that many of themselves had told him they could never be- 
lieve his death was really intended till it was too late. “ They 
thought all was a pageantry to stuke terror, and to toice the kiug to 
such concessions as they had a mind to extort from hint.'* 


princess up in his arms and kissed her, and gave 
her two Beals with diamonds, and prayed fur the 
blessing of God upon her, and the rest of his chil- 
dren — and there was a great weeping.* Charles 
had ever been an iadulgent and tender parent. 
According to Herbert, who was present, this 
touching scene moved those to pity that had 
been most hard-hearted before. The last night of 
all was spent by the king in the palace of St. 
James’s, where he slept soundly for more than 
four hours.f Awaking about two hours before the 
dismal daybreak of the 30th of January, he 
dressed himself with unusual care, and put on an 
extrtf shirt because the season was so sharp, lie 
Baid, “ Death is not terrible to me, and, bless my 
God, I am prepared.” He then called in Bishop 
Juxon, who remained with liim an hour in private 
prayer. About ten o’clock Colonel Hacker, who 
was commissioned, to conduct him to the scaffold, 
tapped softly at the chamber-door, to Bay they 
were ready. Herbert was so unnerved that he 
could scarcely open the door when commanded so 
to do by the king, When Hacker entered his 
voice faltered, and he was paler than the king. 
They went together from St. James’s through the 
park towards Whitehall, in the front of which the 
scaffold had been erected. In the park several 
companies of foot were drawn up with drums 
beating and colours flying. Charles walked erect 
and very fast, having on the right hand Bishop 
Juxon, and on the left Colonel Tomlinson, and 
being followed by a guard of halberdiers and by 
some of his own gentlemen and servants, who 
walked bare-headed. There was no shouting, no 
gesticulating, no turmoil of any kind : the troops, 
men, and officers, the spectators of all ranks, were 
silent as the grave, save now and then when a 
prayer or a blessing escaped from some of tliem.J 
At the end of the park Charles entered Whitehall, 
and, passing through the long gallery, went into 
his own old cabinet chamber. There he was de- 
layed, for the scaffold was not quite ready : he 
passed the time in prayer with the bishop. He 
refused to dine, having before taken the sacrament, 
hut about twelve o’clock at noon he drank a glass 
of claret wine and ate a pi«*ce of bread, and then 
(being summoned by Colonel Hacker, who came 

• Whitelock. 

•fit. was inevitable that some of Charles’s last thoughts should bo 
turned upon Laud. According to Herbert, who had been lying by 
his bed side npon a pallet, “ where he took small rest,” tlie king, 
when he awoke, opened his curtains to cull lnm; "there being a 
great cake of wax set in a silver basin, that then, as at all other times, 
burned all night.” By this dim light Charles perceived tlut his 
attendant was disturbed in his sleep; but he called him and bade 
liim rise, saying that lie had a great work to do that day. However, 
lie would know whv he was so troubled In his sleep. Herbert replied 
that he had been dreaming. M I would know your dream,” said the 
king. The dream was this He saw Archbishop Laud eutei thut 
earl room ; saw the king take him aside and sjpeak to him with a 
pensive countenance; and then saw the archbishop heave a sigh, 
retire, and fall prostrate on the ground. " It is very remarkable,” 
said Charles, ** but he is dead: yet had we conferred together in life, 
’tig very likely (albeit 1 loved him well) I should have said some- 
thing to him might have occasioned his high.” 

j Sir Philip Warwick — and he alone— says, that as Charles was 
going through the park, “ one of the commanders, thinking to dis- 
turb him, asked him whether he were not consenting to his own 
father s death. ’ Friend,’ said the king, * if I had no other sin— I 
Speak it with reverence to God’s majesty— I assure thee, I would 
never ask him pardon.’ M 
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to the chamber-door) lie went thence with Juxon, 
Colonel Tomlinson, Colonel Hacker, and the 
guards, through the Banqueting House to the 
scaffold, which was hung round with black, 
and the floor covered with black, and the axe 
and block laid in the middle of it.* Com- 
panies of foot and horse were on every side of the 
scaffold, and vast multitudes of people had come 
to he spectators. He could hear many, both men 
and women, praying for him, “the soldiers not 
rebuking any of them ; by their silence and de- 
jected faces seeming afflicted rather than insult- 
ing.” Fixing his eye earnestly upon the block, 
lie asked Colonel Hacker if there were no plate 
higher, and he then addressed a speech to the, 
gentlemen upon the scaffold. Perceiving * that 
tlie people could not approach near enough t#' 
hear him, lie said that he felt it to he his duty 
as mi honest man, a good king, and a good 
Christian, to declare his innoccncy to those who 
could hear him; and he called God to witness, that 
lie never did begin a war with the two Houses of 
Parliament ; that they began it upon him by 
cl joining the militia. He said that God would 
clear him ; that, being in charity with all, he 
would not lay it upon the two Houses ; that he 
hoped they were free of this guilt; that lie believed 
that ill instruments between them and him had 
been the chief cause of all this bloodshed; that, 
as lie found himself clear of guilt, so he hoped and 
prajed God that they might, too. Then, alluding 
to the death of Strafford, he added, u Yet, for all 
this, God forbid that I should be so ill a Christian 
as not to say that God's judgments are just upon 

me 1 only say this, that an unjust sentence, 

that I suffered to take effect, is punished now, by 
an unjust sentence upon me.” He said, pointing 
to l)r. Juxon, “ Thcie is a good man that will bear 
me witness that I have forgiven all the world, and 

* Wliitelork — Warwick Rays that after Charles had taken the 
sacrament he said, “ Now let the ruques come; I have heautly for- 
given them, and am prepared for all 1 am to nndeigo” He adds, 

•* It was a veiy cold day, and they at Whitehall had ptepared two or 
throe dishes of meat for him to dine upon : hut hu refused to eat any- 
thing; and the bishop told me hu resolved to touch nothing after tlio 
saci ament: but the hishop expostulated with him, and let him 
know how loug he hud lasted; how shaip the weather was; and 
how some tit ot fainting might tujte him upoti the scaffold ; which he 
knew he would be troubled at, tor the interpretation his muidereis 
would put upou it ; which prevailed with linn to eat hall a nmnehet 
of biead, and dunk a glassof wine And, thus prepared, when ho 
was called, he matched to the scutlold; aud a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, that had so placed himself in Wallingford House, that 
he could easily discern all that was done upon the scaffold, protested 
tome he saw imn como out of the Banqueting House on the scaf- 
fold with the same unconccrncdneas and motion that he usually had, 
when he entered it on a masque night. And another gentleman, 
whom I’ll name — l)r. Farrar, a physician, a man of a pious heart, 
but fanciful biaiu (.for this was he that would have had the king and 
parliament have decided their business by lot) — had gained such a 

} »lace upon the stage, that lie assured me that, as lie had observed 
inn before very majestic and steady, so, when lie had laid down 
Ins neck upon the block, lie standing at some distance from him in a 
light line, he perceived his eye as quick and lively as ever he had 
seen it.” — Memoirs. 


even those in particular that have been the chief 
causes of my death. Who they are God knows; 

I do riot desire to know ; I pray God forgive 
them.” He told t.hem that they would never have 
peace, that they would never do right, that God 
would prosper them, until they gave the 

king, Wr son and successor, his due, uiul the 
people their due ; and, still fixed in his old tiieoiy 
of monarchic government, he assured them that 
the people ought never to have a share in the go- 
vernment, that being a thing “ nothing pertaining 
to them, and that he died the martyr of the people.” 
While )ie was speaking, one of the gentlemen on 
the scaffold touched the edge of flip axe. “ Hurt 
not the axe,%kays Charles, “ that may hurt me.” 
When he hf?d ended his long speech with a prayer 
to God that the people might take tlujse courses 
that were best for the good of the kingdom and 
their own salvation, Juxon suggested that his ma- 
jesty might say something about his affections in 
religion ; and thereupon Charles declared that he 
died a Christian according to the profession of the 
church of England, as he found it left by his 
father. Then, turning to Colonel Hacker, he said, 
“ Take care that they do not put me to pain.” 
To a gentleman that approached the block he said, 
“ Take heed of the axe, pray take heed of the axe.” 
Two men in disguises and vizors stood by the 
block. To one of them Charles said, ** I shall 
say but very short prayerB, and then thrust out my 
hands for the signal.” Then he called to Dr. 
Juxon for his nightcap, and, having put it on, he 
asked the executioner, “ Does my hair trouble 
you ?” and lie put up all his hair under his cap 
with the help of the headsman and the bishop. 
And then, turning to the bishop, he said, “ I have 
a good cause and a gracious God on my side.” 
“ You have now,” said Juxon, “but one stage 
more : the stage is turbulent and troublesome, but 
it is a short one : it will soon carry you a very 
great way : it will curry you from earth to heaven.” 
“ I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where no disturbance can he,” was the 
last reported sentence of Chailes. “ You are ex- 
changed from a temporal to an eternal crown — a 
good exchange,” was the response of the hishop. 
And now the king took off his cloak, and gave his 
Gcorye to Juxon, with the single word “ Kcmefn- 
ber !” stooped, laid his neck across the block, 
stretched out his hands ; the executioner let fall 
the axe, which severed the neck at one blow ; and 
the other man in the mask took up the head, and 
shouted, “This is the head of a traitor!” The 
bloody deed was accompanied by “ a dismal uni- 
versal groan.”* 

• Whitelock. — Herbert. — Warwick. — Nalson. — For Charles’s 
siwecli and whole behaviour on the scaffold wo have followed While- 
lock. 
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The Grottor, 

Worn by Chailes I on tlie Day of tin* Execution, and Ri\en bx him lo Bishop Juxon. 
a, upper side ; b, unrtci Bide c, upper aide raised, shotting u portrait ot llemietta llonu. From the Original l’uiit hy Hullai. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


a.d. 1649. — On the day of the king’s execution, 
the Independents constituting the House of Com- 
mons passed an act prohibiting, under pain of 
high treason, the proclamation of the Prince of 
Wales, or any other, to he king or chief magistrate 
of England or Ireland, without consent of parlia- 
ment ; and copies of this act were ordered to he 
sent down to the sheriffs to be proclaimed in all 
the counties. On the same mournful day, Duke 
Hamilton, who knew that his life was aimed at, 
escaped with the Lord Loughborough out of Wind- 
sor Castle, and Sir Lewis Dives broke from his 
prison in London, The escapes of these persons 
hastened the doom of three of the royalists, for the 
House immediately debated the question of bring- 
ing some of the chief delinquents to a speedy trial, 
appointed a committee to constitute a court, and 
ordered the vacillating and unprincipled Earl of 
Holland to be removed to London. Hamilton was 
retaken the day after his flight by some troopers, 
who found him knocking at an inn gate in South- 
wark, and who recognised him in spite of his 
humble disguise. On the 1st of February it was 
voted that Hamilton and Holland, with Lord 
Goring, Lord Capel, and Colonel Owen, should be 
the “next persons to be proceeded against for 


justice.” The Lord Capel, who was eventually 
one of the victims, escaped by a desperate attempt 
out of the Tower over the moat, hut he was appre- 
hended two days after, by two London watermen, 
in a house at Lambeth. The preparations for the 
trial of these royalists, the voting a hill for the 
strengthening of the fleet, and the receiving of 
friendly petitions from Surrey and Kent, occupied 
the first days of the Commonwealth. But on the 5th 
of February the Commons took up the important 
question of the peerage, and debated till six o’clock 
at night whether the House of Lords should be 
continued a court of judicature or a court consul- 
tatory only. During the debate the Lords, as 
)hey had done several times before, sent once more 
to propose a committee of both Houses to act toge- 
ther in settling the kingdom; but, again, their 
messengers were left in the lobby without an 
answer and without being called in.* On the 
6th of February the debate was renewed, and the 
question being put whether the House of Com- 
mons should take the advice of the House of Lords 
in the exercise of the legislative power of the 

• The Lords sent the first time on the 1st of February. Between 
l he 1st and the 6th it appears that they sent several times, “ express* 
inn not the least resentment at the Commons’ contempt.”— fFhitelock. 
-Pari. Hist. 
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Great Seal or the Commonwealth. 


kingdom, it was carried in the negative by a large 
majority; and then, without hesitation, they passed 
to the vote “ that the House of Peers in parliament 
is useless and dangerous, and ought to be abolished, 
and that an act lie brought in to that purpose.” 
This was carried by a majority of 44 to 29.* 
Harry Marten proposed that the word “ dangerous” 
should be omitted, and the term “useless” alone 
retained ; or that it should be declared that the 
Lords were useless, but not dangerous. And the 
peers had so acted and had fallen into such a con- 
dition as almost to justify this bitter sarcasm. On 
the very next day (the 1th of February) it was 
voted “ that it hath been found by experience, and 
this House doth declare, that the office of a king 
in this nation, and the power thereof in any single 
person, is unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous 
to the liberty, safety, and public interest of the 
people of this nation, and therefore ought to be 
abolished. ” This vote was soon followed by 
another, proposed by Mifrten, for the taking down 
of the late king’s statues at the Royal Exchange 
and other places, and for the inscribing on the 
places where they stood these words : — “ Exit 
Tyr annus , Rcgum ultimus , Anno Liber tails An- 
glia restitute primo, Anno Dom. 1648,f Jan. 30.” 
Two acts in conformity with these votes were soon 
passed ; and an elaborate declaration was published 
in English, Latin, French, and Dutch, to explain 
and justify the late proceedings and the changing 
of England into a republic and free state. Six of 

• At the name time a committee was appointed to draw up an act 
for making the estates of the late members both of the Hotue of 
Lords and likewise of the House of Commons liuble to the law for 
payment of all debts. And it was referred to a committee to consider 
of a way to take away all uppeuls to the Lords, and to discharge nil 
persons committed by them; and how the peers might be elected bur- 
gesses and knights to serve in the House of Commons. 

f Old style, 


the twelve judges — Bacon, Brown, Bedingfield, 
Creswell, Trevor, and Atkins — refused to act; but 
the others — Holies, Jerrnyn, St. John, Pheasant, 
Wilde, and Yates — agreed to hold their offices, 
provided only that it should he declared, by act of 
the Commons, that the fundamental laws were not 
to be abulislied. The new great seal was confided, 
during good behaviour, to Whitclock, Keble and 
Lisle being joined in the commission. St. John, 
who, almost as much as any single man, had 
helped to make this memorable revolution, became 
chief justice ; the denomination of “ King’s Bench” 
being converted into that of “ Commons’ Bench.” 

For some tune the executive had resided in the 
committee of government at Derby House ; and 
this, with some very immaterial changes, was now 
converted into the “ Executive Council of State,” 
consisting of forty members, among whom were 
the earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, Denbigh, and 
Mulgrave; the Lord Grey of Werke, Viscount 
Lisle, the Lord Grey of Grobv, Whitelock, 
John, Chief Baron Wilde, Fairfax, Cromwell, 
Skippon, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Sir Henry Mildmay, 
Sir Harry Vane, Harry Marten, Bradshaw, and 
Ludlow.* The president of this council of state 
was Bradshaw, the king’s judge ; and its secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence was Bradshaw’s 
friend and relative, the immortal Milton, who em- 
ployed his genius in defending the judgment and 
execution. 

The church was a more difficult matter to settle, 

• The other members of the Council of State were— the f.urdu 
Lisle and Rolle; Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir William Maslurn, Sir 
William Aimiue, and Sii William Constable, baronets ; Sir John 
Danvers aud Sir James Harrington, knights; Valentine Walton, 
William Pourofy, Robert Wallop, John Hutchinson (the ronscieu- 
tions colonel and governor of Nottingham), Antony Stapeley, H illiiuu 
Heveninghatn, Dennis Rond. Alexander Popimni, John Jones, Alder- 
man Rowland Wilson, Alderman Isaac Pennington, Thomas Scot, 
Cornelius Holland, uud Luke Robinson. 
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or to give any appearance of settlement to, than was 
the state ; and on this point the Commonwealth- 
men showed their wisdom by doing or attempting 
very little, and their right feeling by enlarging 
the bounds of toleration. The Catl^fcs, who 
would have been harrowed out of the by the 
Presbyterians, were allowed more libertarian ever 
they had known before since the days of Queen 
Mary, when they were the persecutors. It sufficed 
to escape the old penal code that men did not 
attack any of the fundamental principles of Christ- 
ianity. The form and discipline of the Presby- 
terian church, slightly modified, were retained ; 
but that fanatic clergy was left without any temporal 
power whatsoever. 

The army remained under the command of the 
men that had created it, and made it the best army 
then in the world ; and Fairfax, though he had 
abstained from committing himself upon the king’s 
trial, continued to be commander-in-chief. But 
in the navy an important change was made imme- 
diately : the Earl of Warwick was removed from 
the post of high-admiral ; Blake, the double-handed, 
the sea-hero of the ag6, was appointed, with Dean 
and Popham, to command the fleet ; and a hoard 
of admiralty, or committee for naval affairs, was 
formed, consisting only of three members, the 
head of whom was the zealous and capable Vane. 

The trial of Duke Hamilton and the other two 
royalists, whose blood the Independents thirsted 
after, was probably hastened by the hostile demon- 
strations in Scotland. As early as the 5th of Fe- 
bruary it was reported in London “ that the Scots 
were talking big of raising an army, in revenge of 
the king’s blood, and saying that all would join 
unanimously against the sectaries of England , 
and ground themselves upon the breach of the 
Covenant.” And on the 10th letters from Scot- 
land were read in the House, “ of their threaten- 
ing revenge for the king’s blood, and that some 
there had proclaimed Prince Charles king of 
Scotland ; which was not contradicted by the 
parliament nor kirk.” The High Court of Justice 
specially named by the Independents, who were 
in fact the prosecutors and the judges, sat in 
Westminster Hall to the number of fifty ; and 
Duke Hamilton (in his unlucky English quality 
and title of Earl of Cambridge), Lord Goring, 
Lord Capel, and Sir John Owen were put to the 
bar, and charged with treason and other high 
crimes. Hamilton pleaded that he was of another 
nation; that what he had done was as a servant 
of the kingdom of Scotland ; that he was never 
naturalized Earl of Cambridge, that he knew of ; 
and that he was a prisoner of war, and had articles 
given him. The court caused the act to be read 
for the naturalization of his father, and consequently 
of him , being his heir.* The Lord Goring 
pleaded not guilty, and was dismissed for the 

* But ii was proved on tlio trial that the unfortunate Hamilton 
had beeu called by the late king's writ to sit in the House of Lords 
m Karl of Cambridge— that he had acted as a peer of Kuglaod, ik* 
ting in the Lords’ House and in divers committees,— that, as a peer 
of England, he had taken the national covenant, and subscribed 
* Cambridge .* 


present, “ behaving himself with great respect 
to the court.” The Lord Capel pleaded that he 
was prisoner of war to the Lord-General Fair- 
fax, and had conditions given him, and his life 
promised him at Colchester; maintaining that 
if all the magistrates in Christendom were com- 
bined together they could not call him in question. 
Sir John Owen pleaded quarter. The Earl of 
Holland was not produced at first, his lady having 
represented that he was so ill that he could not 
with safety be removed up to London ; but a few 
days after* he was brought to the bar and charged, 
among other crimes, with being “ an eminent 
courtier,” and a double turn-coat. He pleaded 
(what was notoriously false) that he had free quarter 
given him when he was taken in his insane insur- 
rection at Kingston. On the 6th of March the 
court pronounced judgment against them all, — ■ 
“that their heads should he severed from their 
bodies, yet with relation to the mercy of parlia- 
ment.” , The Earl of Warwick, .his brother, and 
the Countess of Holland, his wife, presented a 
petition for the life of the Earl of Holland ; and 
divers ladies petitioned for Hamilton, Goring, and 
the other two. The House, after some hours’ 
debate, rejected these petitions, and lei t the pri- 
soners to the justice of the court that sentenced 
them. Then the ladies petitioned the High Court 
itself, which only granted a reprieve for two days. On 
the 8th the condemned lords themselves petitioned 
the House; but Sir John Owen neglected or de- 
spised taking this course. The petitions of H amilton 
and Capel were unanimously rejected : it was carried 
by one vote that the Lord Goring should he re- 
prieved, and “ this one vote was the Speaker’s, who 
carried the House, being equally divided, four-and- 
twentv of each part; and he said he did it because 
he haV formerly received some civilities from the 
Lord Goring, and his single vote now saved Ins 
life.”* The House was also equally divided upon 
the question of the Earl of Holland’s reprieve ; but 
here the Speaker gave his voice for death. Sir 
John Owen was respited, and ultimately spared. 
On the very next day (the 9th of March) Hamil- 
ton, Holland, and Capel were beheaded upon a 
scaffold in Palace-yard. * 

Although the royalists had been greatly excited 
and increased in number by the incident of the king’s 
death, the heroic way in which he met his fate, and 
by the publication of the Eikou Basilikc (a specious 
cheat) which was distributed under his scaffold, 
and which went through many editions in the course 
of a few months, that party made no effort what- 
ever to disturb the first days of the Commonwealth. 
The Presbyterians, who were equally inflamed 
against the Independents, were equally quiescent. 
If the two had united they might possibly have 
nipped the Republic in its bud ; but the hatred 
the royalists bore to the Presbyterians, and the 
Presbyterians to the royalists, was scarcely inferior 
to that which they entertained in common towards 
the triumphant party, The first attack that was 
• Whitelock. 
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made upon the new government was made by a 
part of that army which had raised them to their 
pre-eminence. “Frefeborn John,” who thought 
that the revolution had not gone half far enough, 
and that the leaders of it were betraying the cause 
of the people, put forth a vehement pamphlet en- 
titled “ England’s New Change,” ana endeavoured 
to revive the spirit and practices of the agitators 
in the army. A mutiny broke out at Salisbury 
and Banbury ; hut Fairfax and Cromwell presently 
crushed it, and executed two cornets and two cor- 
porals. This, with the three executions already 
mentioned, was all the blood that w%s shed in 
this mighty revolution — less blood than ever was 
wasted at any similar convulsion. Lilburne was 
shut up in the Tower ; and some few leaders of a 
set of madmen, who were sighing after something 
very like the republic of the illustrious Trinculo, 
were committed to meaner prisons. It was ik^ 
cessary to reconstruct the law which guarded the 
state ; but, in doing this, that residue of the parlia- 
ment which, for brevity, we must call the parliament, 
or House of Commons, entirely lost sight, in several 
cases, of the principles of liberty they professed, and 
took some of the worst pages out of the accursed 
hook of despotism. They made it treason to affirm 
in speech or writing that the commonwealth was 
unlawful, usurped, or tyrannical ; treason to deny 
the supremacy of parliament ; treason to plot, or 
conspire, or levy war cither against the common- 
wealth or the council of state ; treason for any, not 
being of the army, to stir up mutiny or insubor- 
dination therein. Words spoken were made capital; 
and simple sedition was converted into high treason. 
The press was put into its old shackles, and ex- 
treme punishments declared against such as printed 
or put forth anything against the commonwealth, 
the council of state, &c. 

In the mean time, the late king’s eldest son had 
been pioclaimed, as Charles the Second, in Scotland 
by the parliament, in Ireland by the Marquess of 
Ormond. Both countries, in taking up arms, had 
invited him over ; but he had no affection for the 
Scots and their covenant, and Ireland offered hut 
rude accommodation for a prince of such delicate 
nurture ; and Charles therefore left the Scots and 
Irish to fight by themselves. On the 15th of 
August, Cromwell, with his son-in-law Ireton, 
landed near Dublin to suppress the formidable in- 
surrection, and, if possible, to restore peace to a 
country which had never been quiet. His army 
did not exceed 6000 foot and 3000 horse ; but it 
was an army of Iron- sides, the best disciplined 
and the best officered, and it carried with it a rare 
train of artillery. When these men landed hardly 
anything was left -to the ProtestantB and the par- 
liament except Dublin and Derry : in all the other 
principal towns floated the royal standard; hut, 
now, town after town was retaken with the utmost 
rapidity, and the undisciplined Irish were beaten 
wherever they presented themselves in the open 
field. Drogheda was stormed on the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember, Cromwell himself fighting in the breach. 

VOL. III. 


In the civil war in England he and his men had 
ever been merciful to the vanquished ; hut here 
and everywhere in Ireland little or no mercy was 
shown to the papists or idolaters. Wexford was 
taken ]^korm, and underwent the same barbarous 
fate a^^ighcda : Cork, Kin sale, and numerous 
other places opened their gates ; but the terrible 
state of the weather, the obstinacy of the resist- 
ance, and the strength of the place, obliged the 
conqueror to turn aside from Waterford. He put 
garrisons in Passage Fort and other places that 
were of great importance to the reduction of 
Munster, then moved to the south, and put his 
troops in winter-quarters at Kinsale, Cork, Wex- 
ford, Youghal, and Bandon-bridge. Whilst the 
army lay in these quarters Cromwell was not idle : 
he visited all the garrisons that were in his posses- 
sion in Munster, and ordered all affairs both mili- 
tary and civil. By the end of January, 1650, 
before his soldiers “ had breathed in their winter- 
quarters fully two months,” he marched out of 
Youghal with about 3000 men. This force he 
divided into two parties: one was led by Ireton 
towards Carrick ; Cromwell led the other over the 
Blackwater, towards Limerick and Tipperary. In 
general, the Irish quailed before him ; where 
they resisted they were cut to pieces. Ireton was 
equally successful ; and, when they formed a junc- 
tion under the walls of Kilkenny, they kid siege 
to that important city, and reduced it in six clays. 
From Kilkenny the conquerors moved to Clonmel, 
where, according to Cromwell, they found “ the 
stoutest enemy that ever was found by an army 
in Ireland.”* “These achievements being ob- 
tained,” says an admiring Protestant contemporary, 
who, like the parliament, like the whole English 
nation, saw nothing wrong in the bloodshed by 
which they had been attended, (i and care taken 
to secure what they had gotten, the lord -general 
addresses himself to his journey for England, 
having been in Ireland about ten months, — namely, 
from the middle of August, 1649, to the next May 
following, 1650; a time inconsiderable, respect 
had to the work done therein, which was more 
than ever could be done in ten years before by any 
king or queen of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
indeed, after a long and tedious war there, at last 
drove out the Spaniards that came in to the assist- 
ance of the rebellious natives, but could never 
utterly extinguish the sparks of that rebellion. 
And not only did the shortness of the time render 
the work admirable, but the nature of the work 
itself, it being against a most obstinately desperate , 
bloody enemy , — people that had put themselves 
out of all hopes of favour or mercy by acting the 
most bloody tragedy that ever hath been seen or 
related, in that their universal massacre of the 
English, yet recent in memory. ”t There re- 
mained only Limerick, Waterford, and some few 
inconsiderable garrisons to be reduced ; and this 
business was left to the charge of Ireton. Cromwell, 
after a boisterous passage, arrived at Bristol, where 

• Ludlow, Memoirs. f Perfect Politician. 
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be was received with a thrice-repeated volley of 
great guns and other demonstrations of joy. From 
Bristol he proceeded post-haste to London, where 
his presence was most eagerly looked for. “ Draw- 
ing near Hounslow Heath, he was i^kby the 
Lord-General Fairfax, accompanied many 
members of parliament and officers of the army, 
with multitudes that came out of curiosity to see 
him of whom fame had made such a loud report. 
Hence, after mutual salutations, congratulations, 
and other testimonies of high respect, he proceeds 
on, and, passing near Hyde Park Corner, he is 
saluted with great guns and several volleys of small 
shot by Colonel Barkstead’s regiment, which was 
drawn up in the highway for that purpose. Con- 
tinuing thus their march (multitudes increasing to 
behold him), the Lord Cromwell is conducted to 
the house called the Cock-pit, near St. James’s, 
which had been appointed and prepared for him. 
Here he was visited by the lord mayor and aider- 
men of London, and by many other persons of 
quality, all of them expressing their own and the 
nation’s great obligations to^jaim for his eminent 
services in Ireland. After some time of respite 
and refreshment he attended his charge in parlia- 
ment, where the Speaker, in an elegant speech, 
gave him the thanks of the House.”* 

The parliament, “ who had faithful scouts 
abroad in the world,” had been, and still were, 
alarmed by secret combinations against them at 
bofn^ and open acts of hostility abroad. Scilly, 
Jersey, and the Isle of Min stood out and infested 
the seas with their piracy. Virginia and the 
islands in the Caribl&e Sea revolted from them, 
“ being very hot for monarchy and the ^iturgy.” 
In Russia the English merchants were insulted 
and ill-treated by the government; the French 
had fitted out shjpja which, under the flag of 
Charles II., made prize of every English vessel 
they could master ; in Portugal a hostile fleet, 
which Prince Rupert had got to sea, was protected 
from the fleet of the Commonwealth ; and in Hol- 
land, Dorislaus, the resident minister of the Com- 
monwealth, was assassinated by six royalist ruffians 
in masks. “ But,” says Ludlow, “ the enemy 
which most threatened the disturbance of the 
parliament was that of Scotland, where all interests 
were united in opposition to the present authority 
in England. They had also many who favoured 
their designs in our nation, as well Presbyterians 
as Cavaliers ; the former of these were most bold 
and active, upon presumption of more favour in - 
ease of ill success. The parliament being sensi- 
ble of these things, published a declaration, showing 
that they had no design to impose upon the nation 
of Scotland anything contrary to their inclinations ; 
that they would leave them to choose what govern- 
ment they thought most convenient for themselves, 
provided they would suffer the English nation to 
live under that establishment which they had 
chosen ; but it evidently appeared that the Scots 
were actuated by a spirit of domination and rule ; 

• Perfect Politician. 


and, that nothing might be wanting to compel us 
to submit to their imposition, they had espoused 
the interests of that family, which they themselves 
had declared guilty of much precious blood, and 
resolved to force the same upon England.” 

But even after proclaiming Charles, the Scottish 
Presbyterians were not prepared to admit him, 
save upon conditions and the express acknowledg- 
ment of their kirk. These negotiations, which 
were carried On at Breda, occupied some time. 
As Charles’s precursor, the Marquess of Montrose, 
who was shrewdly suspected of having headed or 
directed the murderers of Dorislaus, crossed over 
to the Oikneys in this spring (1650) with a few 
hundred foreign soldiers. From these isles, where 
he obtained a few recruits, Montrose proceeded to 
the mainland, and disembarked on the shores of 
Caithness, with the design of penetrating into the 
^Jighlands, and calling his former followers to his 
standard. But Montrose was a royalist such ub 
the Presbyterian royalists could not tolerate ; the 
Committee of Estates were well prepared, and 
Strachan, their general, surprised the marquess just 
as he had advanced beyond the pass of inver- 
carron, on the confines of Ross. After repulsing 
with his old gallantry the first charge of the Cove- 
nanters, he saw his men lay down their arms on 
a second charge. His horse was shot under him, 
but a friend generously remounted him, and he 
fled from that bis last fight, leaving his cloak and 
star, his sword, and the garter with which lie had 
been lately invested behind him. He swam across 
a rapid river, disguised himself as a peasant, and 
got safe to the house of another friend ; but that 
friend proved false, and basely betrayed him to 
the Covenanters, whose kirk had excommunicated 
him, and whose hearts were hardened against the 
sentiments of compassion or generosity. In the 
mean disguise in which he was betrayed, bound 
with ropes and subjected to all kinds of insult, he 
was carried to Edinburgh, and there, in virtue of 
a former attainder, he was hanged on a gallows 
thirty feet high. Such was the wretched end of 
Montrose, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, in 
tl^e middle of the month of May. The day of his 
execution the Covenanters kept as a day of thanks- 
giving, and the ministers prayed exceedingly for 
the king’s speedy coming, as one brought into the 
kirk, and therefore unto God. And, in effect, 
that godly prince Charles II. was coming, they 
having concluded their bargain with him at Breda, 
and he having promised, on the word of a prince, to 
recall and disclaim all commissions and declarations 
to the prejudice of the covenant ; to acknowledge 
their present parliament ; to swear, subscribe, and 
seal the national covenant, and the solemn league 
and covenant, as soon as he should reach Scot- 
land, and before his admission to the exercise of 
royal power. He landed in the Frith of Cromarty 
in June, about a month after Montrose was 
hanged, being constrained to swallow the covenant 
as best he could ere he was allowed to set foot on 
shore. Troops had been already raised, and the 
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Border was in a ferment ; and now an army was 
collected for the king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and the English parliament were de- 
nounced as regicides and traitors. The latter, 
therefore, thought it not prudent to be behind- 
hand with the enemy, nor stay till they should 
first invade England, but resolved rather to carry 
the war at once into Scotland. The command of 
the invading army was offered Fairfax, who 
positively declined it ; and it was then conferred 
upon Cromwell, an act being passed on the 26th 
of June for repealing the ordinance, whereby Fair- 
fax was appointed commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the parliament, and another act passed 
on the same day, nomine cantradicente , for con- 
stituting and appointing Oliver Cromwell, Esq. 
to be captain-general-in-chief of all the forces 
raised, and to be raised, by authority of parliament 
within the commonwealth of England. By the 
29th of June Cromwell had left London and was 
on his march to the Borders.* 

The army, having come to a body and quartered 
upon the very edge of Scotland, Cromwell, upon 
the 22nd of July, drew them forth to a rendezvous 
upon a hill within Berwick bounds, whence they 
had a full view of the adjacent parts of Scotland, 
“ a stage whereon they were to act their parts in the 
ensuing tragedy.” He made a speech to his men, 
exhorting them to be faithful and courageous ; and 
then not to doubt of a blessing from God, and all 
encouragement from himself. The soldiers an- 
swered with a loud and unanimous shout ; and on 
the morrow, going cheerfully about their woik, 
they advanced into Scotland by the eastern shore 
of the Frith of Forth. On that night they quar- 
tered in the fields near Mordington, and there 
Cromwell proclaimed throughout the camp that 
none, on pain of death, should offer violence or 
injury to the persons or goods of any in Scotland 
not in arms ; and that no soldier should presume, 
without special licence, to straggle half a mile 
from the army. Part of this proclamation was 
altogether unnecessary, for ftiere were no goods of 
any kind to injure or plunder ; the whole country 
between Berwick and Edinburgh had been swept 
as if with a broom ; nothing was left that could 
yield any comfort or succour to the invaders. 
Cromwell, who had expected no better entertain- 
ment, advanced to Dunbar, where he received pro- 
visions from English ships, sent thither on pur- 
pose. He then moved to Haddington, only seven- 
teen miles from Edinburgh, not seeing all this while 
the face of an enemy in arms. But although the 

t We have mentioned the assassination of Dorislaus in the pre- 
ceding year. In thi| month of June news was received of the vile 
murder of another of the Commonwealth diplomatists. Tills was Mr. 
AMam, who bad Just arrived at Madrid and was lodging in an inn. 
Being at dinner in the inn with his interpreter, and with one footman 
attending him, six Englishmen— three dressed HRe merchants and 
three 1»Rb soldiers— -knocked at the door, and being admitted, be- 
cause they were Englieh, Mr. Ascam rose from the table to salute them. 
As he saluted them, the ffrremott laid hold of his hair and stabbed 
him ; the interpreter endeavoured to escape, but he wus stabbed also, 
and they both Jell down dead. The murderers fled for refuge to the 
Venetian ambassador, but be denied them entrauce, and then, 
knowing the customs of the country, they took sanctuary in the 
uearestchivrch.— WAtofoc*. 


Scots were not seen, they were heard of, giving 
out that they would meet the English at Gladsmuir. 
But when Cromwell got there there were no Scots; 
and bo he went on to Edinburgh, “ where some 
bickeritfh happened about the possession of Ar- 
thur’s IMt, which the English obtained.” But, 
notwithstanding all these provocations, the Scots 
would not forsake their trenches, “ but lay upon 
the catch.”* 

“ The English army,” says Ludlow, a drew up 
within sight of the town of Edinburgh, but the 
Scots would not hazard all by the decision of a 
battle, hoping to tire us out with frequent skir- 
mishes and harassing our Tnen, relying much upon 
the unsuitableness of the climate to our constitu- 
tions, especially if they should detain us in the 
field till winter. Their counsels succeeded accord- 
ing to their desires, and our army, through hard 
duty, scarcity of provisions, and the rigour of the 
season, grew very sickly, and diminished daily, so 
that they were necessitated to draw off to receive 
supplies from our shipping, which could not come 
nearer to them tha# Dunbar, distant from Edin- 
burgh above twenty miles. The enemy, obseTying 
our army to retire, followed them close '; and 
falling upon our rear-guard of horse in the night, 
having the advantage of a clear moon, beat them 
up to our rear-guard of foot ; which alarm coming r 
suddenly upon our men, put them into some dis- 
order : but a thick cloud interposing in that very 
moment, and intercepting the light of the moon for 
about an hour, our arr% took that opportunity to 
secure themselves, and arrived without any further 
disturbance at Dunbar, where, having shipped 
their heavy baggage and sick men, they designed 
to return into England.” But David Leslie and 
the army of the kirk had got between Dunbar and 
Berwick, and had possessed themselves of all the 
passes, confident of success, and calculating on the 
entire destruction of the invaders. And, indeed, 
the position of the English seemed very desperate ; 
contrary winds had prevented the arrival of pro- 
visions at Dunbar, and the 12,000 men, to which 
the force was now reduced, had scarcely a mouth- 
ful of victuals, while Leslie, well provided, was 
girding them in with 27,000 men. It was Sunday, 
the 31st of August, when Cromwell drew up m 
the fields near Dunbar : the enemy flanked him in 
great force on the hills to the right ; he could not, 
without great disadvantage, go up the hills to 
engage them, nor would they come down td 
engage him. Both parties stood to their arms, 
watching each other ; the Scots still gathering and 
increasing upon all the adjacent hills, w like a 
thick cloud, menacing such a shower to the 
English as would wash them out of their country, 
if not out of the world ; . . . and they boasted that 
they had them in a worse pound than the king had 
the Earl of Essex in Cornwall.” But, on the 
Monday morning, the Scots, urged on, it is said, 
by their impatient pfeachers, who proved by 
Scripture that their victory must be sure, drew 

* Perfect Politician . —Ludlow, Memoirs. 
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flown part of their army and their train of artillery 
towards the foot of the hills ; and then Cromwell, 
who had always as much Scripture at command 
as any Presbyterian preacher, exclaimed joyously, 
“The Lord hath delivered them into our hands !” 
But there was a great dike or ditch between the 
two armies, “ of great disadvantage to those who 
should first attempt to pass it;” and all that day 
was allowed to elapse. But at night the English 
marched as close to the ditch as possibly they 
could, each regiment having several field -pieces 
with it ; and, as morning dawned, Cromwell re- 
solved to attempt to force one of the passes be- 
tween Dunbar and Berwick, by which he might, 
with the more ease, attack the enemy’s position. 
Accordingly a brigade of three regiments of horse 
and two regiments of foot was thrown forward to 
the pass. The Scots gallantly repulsed the as- 
sailants ; but Cromwell led up his own regiment, 
and, after a fierce dispute, which lasted nearly an 
hour, and in which the English infantry fought 
desperately with their pikes and the butt-ends of 
their muskets, the important pass was carried. 
The Scots now came down and charged with all 
their horse, being most of them lancers, and they 4 
charged strongly. Just at this moment a thick mist 
was dispersed by the risen sun, which now lighted 
up that field of blood, and fully revealed the two- 
armies to each other. Cromwell shouted, “ Now 
let God arise, and his enemies shall be scattered.” 
And before the sun was much higher the army of 
the Kirk was scattered, with the tremendous loss of 
4,000 slain and 10,000 prisoners. The conqueror 
ordered the 101th Psalm to be sung in the field, 
and then marched again to Edinburgh, which threw 
open its gates at his approach. Glasgow followed 


the example ; and the whole of the south of Scot- 
land, where the English parliament had many 
friends, quietly submitted. Strachan, who had 
destroyed Montrose, took service with Cromwell. 
The king fled towards the Highlands, with the in- 
tention of quitting Scotland, or at least the Cove- 
nanters, for ever; but the chiefs of that party 
made him stay, and prepared to crown him, at 
Scone, as monarch of the three kingdoms, when he 
was not master of the least of them. 

a.d. 1651. — But while Cromwell was besieging 
Edinburgh Castle, disputing upon points of theology 
with the Presbyterian preachers, and suffering 
from a fit of the ague, Charles collected another 
army, and took up a strong position near Stirling. 
Tn vain Lambert attempted to bring him to action; 
the Scots remembered the lesson that had been 
taught them at Dunbar, and would not leave their 
fortified hills. CromwelPthen crossed the Forth, 
and, after taking every town and castle that he 
approached, he Bat down before Perth, “ thereby 
to stop the Highlanders from sending any supplies 
to the king at Stirling, either of men or provisions.” 
But Cromwell had scarcely taken possession of 
Perth when he learned that Charles had adopted 
the bold resolution of marching, in his absence, 
into England. And, in effect, the king left Stir- 
ling on the 31st of July, and reached Carlisle on 
the 6th of August. “ The noise of this irruption 
made a terrible echo through all the nation, espe- 
cially in the ears of the parliament at Westmin- 
ster ; but they had beforehand provided to welcome 
these new-come guests, and, first of all, Major- 
General Harrison, attended by 3000 horse and 
dragoons, joining himself with Colonel Rich and 
some other great commanders, marched away to 
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salute them upon their entrance into England.” 
Cromwell, too, instantly left Scotland in pursuit ; 
but so rapid and so well-directed were the move- 
ments of the invading army, that Charles got to 
Worcester without molestation, and established 
himself there with about 16,000 effective men. 
As Cromwell spurred through the northern coun- 
ties he encountered a band of royalists, commanded 
by the Earl of Derby,* and cut them to pieces ; 
and, having formed a junction with Harrison, 
Rich, Robert Lilburne, and Fleetwood, he arrived 
before Worcester on the 28th of August with a 
force superior to that of the king. The parlia- 
ment’s troops dashed across the Severn ; and on 
the 3rd of September, the anniversary of the battle 
of Dunbar, Cromwell gained what he called his 
“ crowning mercy” at Worcester. The royalists, 
after a gallant contest, ^vere thoroughly defeated, 
and Charles, escaping with difficulty, fled for his 
life ; “ knowing full well that, should he be taken, 
he might expect no better treatment than his father 
had.” It is said by some that he showed courage 
in the battle— it is certain that he showed great in- 
genuity and presence of mind in the flight : never- 
theless, but for the devoted loyalty, the incorruptible 
fidelity of his partisans, he must have been taken by 
his pursuers. After a variety of romantic adven- 

* This firm adherent .to the royal cause was taken prisoner a few 
days after this by n party of the parliamentary troops as he was 
flying from the battle of Worcester, and was beheaded in his own 
town of Holton, by sentence of what was called a High Court of 
Justice, composod of some military officers, on the 15th of October 
following. 13y this time the pailmment. considering Itself as the 
established government of the country, assumed the right of treating 
all aimed opposition to its authority by any English subject as trea- 
son. The royalists, however, of course regarded such proceedings as 
nothing less than “ murderiug in cold blood,”— the expression used on 
this occasion by Clarendon, 


lures and wanderings from place to place, Charles, 
in the disguise of a servant, got to Shoreham, on 
the Sussex coast, and from thence, about the 
middle of October, he crossed over to France in 'a 
collier. He did not see England again until he 
was brought back triumphantly by General Monk. 

On leaving “ the Golgotha of Worcester,” Crom- 
well hastened to |uy his victorious palms at the 
feet of parliament. He was again met, at his ap- 
proach to London, by the Speaker, by the whole 
parliament, by the lord mayor and aldermen, and 
by an immense concourse of people. The royal 
palace of Hampton Court was prepared for his 
reception; and shortly after an estate in land, 
worth 4000/. a-year, was voted to him. From 
this moment, as is generally admitted by those 
who have most carefully studied his character and 
history, Cromwell began to entertain vague notions 
of grasping at the supreme authority * *As he 
had left Ireton to complete the conquest of ’Ireland, 

• The determined republican Ludlow, who became the bitler 
enemy of Cromwell, says:—” Hie pernicious intentions did not dis- 
cover themselves openly till after the battle of Worcester, which, in 
one of his letters to the parliament, he called ' the crowning victory 
At the sumo time, when he dismissed the militia, who had most 
readily offered themselves to serve the Commonwealth against the 
Scots, he did it with anger and contempt, winch was all the acknow- 
ledgment they could obtain from him tor their service and affection 
to the public cause. In u word, so much was he elevated with that 
success, that Mr, Hugh Peters, as ho since told roe, took so much 
' notice of it, as to say in confidence to a friend upon the road, in his 
return from Windsor, that Cromwell would make himself king. He 
now began to despise divers members of the House whom he had 
formerly courted, and grew most familiar with those he used to show 
most aversion to; endeavouring to oblige the royal party, by pro- 
curing for them more favourable conditions than consisted with the 
justice of the parliament to grant, under colour of quieting the spirits 
of many people, and keeping them from engaging in uew disturbances 
to rescue themselves out of those fears which many who had acted for 
the king yet lay under; though at the same time he designed nothing, 
as by the success was almost manifest, but to advance himself by all 
manner of means, and to betray the great trnst which the parliament 
uud good people of England had reposed in him.’^ 
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so he hod left Monk, who at this time enjoyed an 
unusual degree of his favour, to reduce the king’s 
party in Scotland ; and both these generals were 
successful. Scilly, Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle 
of Man (the last made famous by the cakbrated 
Countess of Derby) were easily reducm ; and 
wherever the flag of the commonwealth showed 
itself, whether by land or sea, it was victorious. 
Vane, St. John, and six others were appointed 
commissioners ‘to settle the kingdom pf Scotland 
by a union with England, or, as it wqg termed, to 
41 incorporate ’* Scotland with the commonwealth. 
Though Scottish commissioners were found to act 
with them, the Presbyterian clergy and the mass, 
of the natiop detested alike the words “ union**/ 
and “incorporation;** but among the cogent argu- 
ments of me English were a victorious army, a 
chain of forts, an entire command of the coasts 
and the trade of Scotland ; and, in the end, eigh- 
teen out of thirtyrone counties, and twenty-four 
out of fifty-six cities and boroughs, consented to 
the union, and sent up twenty-eight members to sit 
in the English parliament. Ireland also was in- 
corporated with the commonwealth, and all signs 
of royalty were effaced in both those countries. 

Ever since the unavenged massacre at Amboyna, 
the English sailors and people had borne great 
ill-will to the Dutch; and many recent circum- 
stances hall contributed to exasperate this feeling. 
The government of the United Provinces had 
treated the envoys of the commonwealth with 
marked disrespect ; nor did they send any ambas- 
sadors to London till nearly three years after the 
execution of Charles, when, warned by the victory 
of Worcester, they sent over in a hurry to solicit, 
with great humility, the renewal of friendly nego- 
tiations. But these envoys came too late : the 
parliament had issued letters of marque^o indem- 
nify the country for losses sustained at the hands 
of Dutch vessels, and they had passed the memor- 
able Navigation Act, which established as national 
law that no goods from any quarter beyond Europe 
should be imported into England, except by ves- 
sels belonging to England or to English colonies ; 
and that no production of Europe should be im- 
ported except by English ships, or ships belonging 
to the country which furnished the production. 
This deadly blow was aimed at the carrying-trade 
of the Dutch, one of the most fruitful sources of 
their commercial prosperity. Nor was this all : 
the English parliament demgnde^ arrears due by 
the Dutch for their right offish}## on the shores 
of England, and Scotland, and also the opening of 
the Scheldt, with a free-trade to the flag of the 
commonwealth. It was* moreover, clamorously 
demanded by the English mariners and people, 
that the sumvogp of the Dutch that had assisted 
in the massacre of the English at Amboyna should 
be given up to justice. All these things were 
quite enough to produce hostilities between two 
proud and warlike nations ; but no doubt the two 
facts Which most contributed to the war ' were 
these:— 1st. The House of Orange, closely allied 


by marriage to that of Stuart, bad strenuously 
exerted itself to avenge the late king’s death, and 
restore his son. 2ndly. The English parliament 
had formed the grand scheme of a republican 
union, proposing to incorporate the United Pro- 
vinces with the English commonwealth, and with 
that view had opened a correspondence with the 
republican party in Holland, who were irritated 
by the .despotic encroachments of the princes of 
Orange (who were rendering themselves as abso- 
lute, under the name of stadtholders, as were any 
of the kings of Europe). All the money which 
had enabled Charles II. to land in Scotland anc^* 
invade England had been furnished by the House 
of Orange ; and, on the other side, all the disaffec- 
tion in the Low Countries* which threatened the 
ruin of that House, had of late looked for hope 
and encouragement to the English parliament; 
though, in effect, the republicans of the United 
Provinces were too wise and too national to con- 
template seriously the incorporation proposed. A 
collision was inevitable, Van Tromp, the best of 
.the Dutch admirals, and a devoted partisan of the 
House of Orange, sailed up the Channel with forty 
sail. Blake, who had swept the fleet of Prince 
Rupert from the seas, was in the Downs with only 
twenty sail ; but the English admiral insisted that 
the Dutch should Btrike their topmasts to his flag, 
in acknowledgment of the old sovereignty of the 
nation over the narrow seas. Van Tromp of 
course refused, and kept his course till lie came 
nearly alongside of the English admiral. Then 
Blake ordered a gun to he fired at Van Tromp’s 
flag, which was * done thrice ; but, instead of 
striking his flag, Van Tromp poured a broadside 
into Blake. Then the action, as far as the wind 
and weather would permit, became general, and 
lasted from three o’clock in the afternoon till night- 
fall, when the Dutch sheered off, with the loss of 
two ships, one of which was taken, the other sunk. 
This fight, in which the commonwealth sailors 
displayed wonderful ardour, was fought on the 
19th of May, 1652. The States General accused 
Blake of being the aggressor, and intimated a 
desire to treat amicably for the adjustment of all 
difficulties : but, at the sanTe time, they continued 
to increase their fleet ; and the Dutch seamen — 
then esteemed the beBt in the world — were eager 
for their revenge; and on the 19th of July the 
English parliament put forth an open and spirited 
^declaration of war, affirming that they found too 
much cause to believe that the states of the United 
Provinces had an intention, by force, to usurp the 
known rights of England in the seas, to destroy 
her fleets, that were, under God, her walls and 
bulwarks, and thereby to expose the common- 
wealth to Invasion. In the meah time Blake had 
made many prizes, both merchantmen and Dutch 
men-of-war ; and Sir George Ayecough, the vice- 
admiral, had been recalled with his squadron from 
the West Indies. When Van Tromp again put 
to sea his force more than doubled the concentrated 
fleet of the parliament, and he talked loudly of 
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be made to the parliament, yet the good or bad 
success in it is from, your excellency ; and parti- 
cular solicitations of foreign ministers are made 
to you only ; so that I apprehend, indeed, less 
envy, and danger, and pomp, but not less power 
and real opportunities of doing good in yOur being 
general, than would be if you had assumed the 
title of king.” [And, indeed, if all this were true, 
Cromwell was almost as much a sovereign before 
destroying the Rump as he was after that great coup 
d'etat.'] But Cromwell, still clinging to the notion 
of kingship, told Whiteldck that ne had heard 
.^ome lawyers observe that he who was actually 
king, whether by descent of merely by election, 
yet, being once king, all acts done by him as king 
were, by an act of. parliament in Henry VII.’s 
time, as lawful and justifiable as if they had 
been done by any king that had the crown by 
inheritance from his forefathers; so that it was 
safer for those who acted under a king, be his 
title what it might, than for those who acted 
under any other power. u And, surely,” continued 
Cromwell, “ the power of a king is so great and 
high, and so universally understood and reverenced 
by the people of this nation, that the name of it 
might not only indemnify in a great measure those 
that act under it, but likewise be of great use and 
advantage in such times as these, to curb the inso- 
lencies of those whom the present powers cannot 
control.” Whitelock rejoined, that, if their ene- 
mies should come to get the upper hand of them, 
that act of parliament of Henry VII. would be 
little regarded. “ But what do you apprehend 
would be the danger of taking this title r” asked 
Cromwell. Whitelock replied, that the danger 
was simply this — that the main controversy be- 
tween them and their adversaries was, whether the 
government should be established in monarchy 
or in a free state or commonwealth, most of their 
friends having engaged with them, and undergone 
all their hazards and difficulties, upon the hopes 
of having the government settled in a free state, 
they being persuaded that under the government 
of a commonwealth they should enjoy more civil 
and religious liberty tpan they should under a 
monarchy, the evils and abuses of which were so 
fresh in their memories and sufferings : but the 
question would then be whether Cromwell or 
Stuart should be king and monarch. Cromwell 
confessed that there was reason in these objections ; 
but he asked Whitelock what other thing he could 
propound to obviate the present danger ; and 
Whitelock, after a long discourse, in which he 
spoke of the busy and turbulent spirits of many 
men in the ariny, that wanted not counsel and en- 
couragement, it might he, from some members of 
the very parliament, begged “ a little to consider 
the condition of the King of Scots,”— as he cor- 
rectly designated Charles the Second. ‘‘That 
prince,” continued the man of the long robe, “ is 
reduced to so very low a condition, that both he 
and all about hint cannot but be very inclinable to 
hearken to any terms whereby their lost hopes 
vol, nr . 


may be revived of his being restored to the crown, 
and they to their fortunes and native country. By 
a private treaty with him you may secure yourself, 
and your friends, and their fortuues ; you may 
make yourself and your posterity as great and per- 
manent, to all human probability,^ ever any 
subject was, and provide for your friends . You 
may put such limits to monarchical power as will 
secure our spiritual and civil liberties ; and you 
may secure the cause in which we are all eugaged 
by haring the power of the militia continued in 
yourself, and whom you shall agree upon after 
you. I propound, therefore, for your excellency 
to send to the King of Scots, and to have a private 
; treaty with him for this purpose.” Buf the man 
of the sword could not but remember^the private 
negotiations he had with Charles I.— -could not 
but entertain the doubt tfoat duplicity and insin- 
cerity were family vices of th§ Stuarts— could 
never expect that the son should forgive the death 
of the lather. He broke the conference, 
“ seeming, by his countenance and carriage, to be 
displeased with what had been Baid ; yet he never 
objected it against Whitelock in any public meet- 
ing afterwards : ouly his carriage towards him from 
that time was altered, and his advising with him 
not so frequent and intimate as before.”* Other 
conferences took place between Cromwell, St, 
John, Lenthall the Speaker, Desborough, Harrison, 
Fleetwood, and Whalley ; and to all. these men 
the potent lord-general openly declared that a 
“ settlement with somewhat of monarchical power 
in it would be very effectual.” Other conferences 
were held between ^he chief officers of the army 
and certain members of the parliament, with 
respect to the dissolution of the present House, 
and the prpvisions to be made in order that a 
“ new representative” might be convened, consist- 
ing solely of members friendly to liberty. An 
unshackled election was out of the question ; — the 
Presbyterians so returned would alone have more 
than doubled the number of the Independents or 
Republicans, who would have been voted to the 
Tower and the scaffold, or again obliged to call in 
Cromwell’s pikes and muskets. Yet, notwith- 
standing this certainty, a committee of the ‘House 
adopted the resolution of bringing into the new par* 
liament a number of Presbyterians under the name 
of “ Neutrals,” and this, too, in spite of Cromwell 
and his officers, who had told them that uone of 
the Presbyterians who had deserted their c auee 
and interest should have any power in parliament, 
— that they would as soon deliver up. their capse 
to the royalists,— “ that it was one thing to Jove 
another in matters of religion, and another -thing 
to set him in the saddle so as to c^mmantf all jus 
brethren. And here Cromwell decidedly spoke 
the seuse of the whole body of the Independents 
(excepting such ob were blind to facts in their 
eagerness to retain power), who well knew* that 
the Presbyterians were as remote as ever from any 
notion of a large religious toleration. 

* Memorial#. 
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On the 19th of April there was a great meeting, 
at Crptnwell’s lodgings in Whitehall, of parliament* 
men and officer^ of the army, who had been sum- 
moned on purpose by their general; and it was 
thdfce debated at length what expedient might be 
found for carrying on the government and putting 
A period to the present parliament,-— as things 
then stood, the dissolution of the Houses of Com- 
mons was nothing less than the d&afitfioii of the 
government. Most , of the par}i»menjrmen r6pre- 
sented'tliat it would be m most dangerous thing to 
dissolve the present parliament^; hut St. John and 
Aevera} others with him, and all the officers, “ who 
stuck close to their general,” were for an instant 
dissolution,^ declaring that it was necessary the 
thing should be done one way or other, and the 
members of parliament not permitted to prolong 
$tehr own power, 'J'hia conference lasted till late 
•ift night, when Widderhi^ton and Whitelock-— 
may suppose, $ntfst#f)f the members — “ went 
home*- ^aty and troubled.” On the morrow 
trtormpg (the there was another meeting, 

according t* ^jjipi|ment, in Cromwell’s lodgings, 
but few parhamept-m^n attended, and not many 
officers. ‘ “ 4 pamt Was#igain stirred, which had 
been debated the last night, whether forty persons, 
or about , tfiat number, of parliament-men and 
officers of the army, should be nominated by the 
fmrliarpent, and empowered for the managing the 
affairs ^ the commonwealth till a new parliament 
should n|fwt, and so the present parliament to 
be forthwith dissolved.” But, while they were 
debating this question, news was brought from the 
House, by Colonel Jngoldsby, that the Commons 
were* hurrying through their own obnoxious hill, 
with all its clauses about Neuters, &c. ; and, in 
fact, the majority of the House hoped, by indecent 
speed, to pass this important bill in the form upon 
which they had privately agreed, before the meet- 
ing at Whitehall should be aware of their pro- 
ceedings. But, now, on Ingoldsby’s warning, the 
members present at that meeting ran down to the 
House, and Cromwell, greatly excited, commanded 
some of the Officers to fetch a party of soldiers to 
accompany him. He then marched away to the 
House, attended by Lambert, a few other officers, 
and a file of musketeers, whom he left at the doors 
and in the lobby of the Hqgse. Going, then, 
straight to his seat, he sat for some time in j$$ince s 
listening to the discussion ; but, when the Speaker 
was about to put the motion, he becIcpftdS Har- 
rison to him, and said, “ Now is the JfleuM 

do it.” Harrison, a religious enthusi^fea ^ i im ^ 
Monarchy man, who had been t 

culty from his republicanism, 
sider what he was doing. He satj^jW* paused 
for a minute, then rose, and, removing his hat 
from his head, began a speech to the question 
before the House. Soon growing warm, he told 
them, in violent language, that they were denyers 
of justice ; oppressors openly profane men, who 
intended their own aggrandisement; who were 
planning, at that very moment, to bring in the 


Presbyterians ; who would lose no time in utterly 
destroying the cause which they had deserted. 
Sit parry Vane or Sir Peter Wentworth, or both, 
rose to remonstrate, and told him that this was not 
parliamentary language. “I know it,” cried 
Cromwell ; who then rushed from his seat to the 
Stage or floor in the midst of the House, where he 
walked up and down, with his hat on his head, 
reproaching the members personally, not naming 
them, hut showing by his gestures who it was he 
meant, Pdiqjjng at Vane, he said, “ One person 
ibight hafb prevented all this, but he is a juggler, 
and hathi^ot so much as common honesty. The 
Lord hath done with him, however, and chosen 
honester and worthier instruments for carrying on 
his work.” Vane, Wentworth, and Harry Marten 
raised their voices. “ I’ll put an end to your 
prating,” shouted Cromwell ; “ you are no parlia- 
ment; I’ll put an end to your sitting. Get ye 
gone ! Give way to honester men.” And stamp- 
ing with his foot heavily upon the floor, the door 
opened, and his musketeers rushed in and sur- 
rounded him. Then pointing to the Speaker in 
his chair, he said to Harrison, “ Fetch him down.” 
Harrison went to the Speaker, and bade him come 
down ; but the Speaker sat still, and said nothing. 
“ Take him down,” cried Cromwell ; and then 
Harrison pulled at his robe, and the Speaker came 
down. Algernon Sydney, that staunch republican, 
and then a young member, happened that day to 
he seated next to the Speaker. “Put him out,” 
cried Cromwell to Harrison, who was as active 
in ending the parliament as Pride had been in 
purging it. Harrison instantly ordered Sydney to 
go out. But Sydney said he would not go out ; 
and sat still till the general said, again, “ Put him 
out and Harrison and Worslcy, who commanded 
Cromwell’s own regiment of foot, laid their hands 
upon his shoulders, as if they would force him. 
Then Sydney rose, and went towards the door; 
and Cromwell went up to the table where the 
mace lay, and, pointing to it, cried, u Take away 
that bauble.” As the members withdrew, Aider- 
man Allen said that, if he would send out the 
soldiers, all might yet be repaired ; but Cromwell 
replied by accusing the alderman of embezzlement 
and dishonesty in his office as treasurer to the 
army. And, pointing to them as he spoke, he 
called Challonor a drunkard, Sir Peter Wentworth 
an adulterer, and his old friend Harry Marteu a 
, whoremaster. As Vane passed he said aloud to 
[ Cromwell, “ This is not honest ; yea, it is against 
morality and common honesty.” “ Sir Harry 
Vane! Sir Harry Vane! the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Harry Vane !” was the general’s retort to 
the wisest and greatest of all the commonwealth- 
men. And thus the House was soon cleared: 
“ for,” says Whitelock, who waB present, and who 
is said to have come in for a share of the abuse, 
“ among all the parliament, of whom many wore 
swords, and would sometimes brag high, not one 
man offered to draw his Bword against Cromwell, 
or to make the least resistance against him, but 
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all of them tamely departed the House.” When 
they were all gone the doors were locked, and 
Cromwell, with the keys in his pocket, walked 
back to his lodging at Whitelufll, ami told the 
council of officers, still assembled there, whatr he 
had done. “ When I went to the House,’* said 
he, “ I did not think to have done this.;" but, per- 
ceiving the spirit of God strong upoantofy L would 
no longer consult flesh and blood.” But he had 
still work to do which ^required a masterly com- 
mand over flesh and blood ; for there still remained 
the council of state, which had been chosen by, 
and in great part out of, the destroyed parliament. 
And on the afternoon of the same memorable day 
he proceeded to Derby House* accompanied by 
Harrison and Lambert, and told the members of 
the council, at his entrance, ** Gentlemen, if you 
are met here as private persons you shall not be 
disturbed ; but if as a council of state, this is no 
place for you; and since you cannot but know 
what was done at the House in the morning, so 
take notice that the parliament is dissolved.” 
Bradshaw, who was in the chair, replied, 11 Sir, 
we have heard what you did at the House in the 
morning, and before many hours all England will 
hear it. But, Sir, you are mistaken to think that 
the parliament is dissolved, for no power under 


heaven can dissolve >tbqm but-Hhem*elvei9 ; there- 
fore, take you notice of that.** Sjr Arthur, liasel- 
rig, Mr. Love, and Mr. Scot said something.' more 
to the game purpose ; hut they all rose and de* 
parted, nevertheless, “ perceiving themselves to be 
under the same violence.”* 

On the morrow, the 21st of April, Cromwell 
arid, his party were busied in consultations about 
a neW government and governors; on the 22nd 
they ordered that all courts of justice shoul4 sit as 
formerly, and they put forth a declaration of the 
grounds and reas^ps for their dissolving the late 
parliament, “ which declaration, being sent abroad 
into all the dominions of the commonwealth, was 
readily assented to by all the chief officers both by 
land and sea.” In this paper CromweU spoke of 
the dilatoriness, the wavering, the selfishness, the 
corruption, and the jealousies of the late members, 
who could never answer those endB which God, his 
people, and the whole nation expected from them. 
“ All this,” the declaration continued, “ being 
sadly and seriously considered by the honest people 
of the nation, as well as by the army, it seemed a 
duty incumbent upon us, who had seen so much 
of the power and presence of God, to consider of 
some eflectual means whereby to establish right- 
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eousness and peace in these nations. And, after 
much debate, it was judged necessary that the 
Bupreme government should be by the parliament 
devolved upon known persons, fearing God, and 
of approved integrity, for a time, as the most 
hopeful way to countenance all God’s people, re- 
form the law, and administer justice impartially : 
hoping thereby the people might forget monarchy, 
and understand their true interest in the election 
of successive parliaments ; that so the government 
might be set upon a right basis, without hazard to 
this glorious cause, or necessitating to keep up 
arms for the defence of the same.” After men- 
tioning his unsuccessful conferences “ with about 
twenty members of parliament,” which convinced 
him that they intended “to perpetuate them- 
selves,” Cromwell continued : “ For preventing 
the consummating whereof, and all the sad tflid 
evil consequences, which upon the grounds afore- 
said must have ensued, and whereby at one blow 
the interest of all honest men, and of this glorious 
cause had been endangered to be laid in the dust, 
and these nations embroiled in new troubles, af a 
time when our enemies abroad are watching all 
advantages against, and some of them actually en- 
gaged in war with us, we have been necessitated 
(though with much reluctance) to put an end to 
this parliament.” Two other proclamations fol- 
lowed this, hut it was not till nearly three months 
had elapsed that the people saw what soit of 
“ known persons, fearing God and of approved in- 
tegrity,” Cromwell chose to hold under him the 
legislative power of the nation. One hundred 
and thirty-nine persons for the counties and towns 
of England, six for Wales, five for Scotland, and 
six for Ireland, were summoned by writ, run- 
ning simply in his own name, to meet in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, and take upon 
them the trust of providing for the future govern- 
ment. And on the 4th of .July about one hundred 
and twenty of these individuals of his own select- 
ing met at the place appointed. It was, on the 
whole, an assemblage of men of good family or of 
military distinction, “ many of them being persons 
of fortune and knowledge but, mixed with 
these, were some persons of inferior rank, who 
were recommended by their religious enthusiasm, 
their dislike of the Presbyterians, and their in* 
fluence over the common people and sectarians. 
Of these the most noted was one Barbone, a dealer 
in leather, whose name, converted into Barebone, 
was afterwards applied- to the whole parliament, 
though the more common appellation for that 
assemblage was “ The Little Parliament.”! These 
members being seated round the council-table,' 
Cromwell and the officers of the army standing 
about the middle of the table, the lord-general 

• Whltelock. 
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made a very long and very devout speech, show- 
ing the cause of their summons, and that they had 
“a clear call to take upon them the supreme 
authority of the commonwealth,” and quoting 
scripture most copiously to admonish and encou- 
rage them to do their duties. He related the 
wonders of God’s mercy shown to himself in the 
battles he had fought from the beginning of the 
civil war, “ down to the marvellous salvation 
wrought at Worcester he insisted (and, as we 
are convinced, believed) that he and his friends 
had been eminently and visibly protected by the 
special providences of the Almighty, saying, that 
evea their enemies had many times confessed that 
God himself was engaged against them. He then 
spoke of the reasons which had forced him and 
his officers to dissolve the Long Parliament, 
“ which was as necessary to be done as the pre- 
servation of this cause;” and he then told his 
little parliament that truly God had called them to 
the work by as wonderful providences as ever passed 
upon the sons of men ; that he meant to be a ser- 
vant to them who were called to the exercise of the 
supreme authority, and he reminded them of what 
had been much upon his spirits, that “ Judah 
ruleth with God, and is faithful among the saints.” 
“ This speech,” says a friendly biographer, “ was 
pronounced in so excellent a manner, as suffi- 
ciently manifested (as the lord-general himself 
was thoroughly persuaded) that the spirit of God 
acted in and by him.”* When he had ended he 
produced au instrument in writing, whereby he 
did, with the advice of his officers, devolve and 
intrust the supreme authority and government of 
the commonwealth into the hands of the persons 
then met, but stipulating that they should not sit 
longer than the 3rd of November, 1654, and that 
three months before the dissolution they were to 
make choice of other persons to succeed them, 
who were not to sit longer than a year, and then 
to dissolve themselves after providing in like 
manner for a succession and government. And, 
delivering this instrument into their hands, his 
excellency commended them to the grace of God, 
and retired with his officers. The Little Parlia- 
ment adjourned until the*morning, when it was 
appointed that they should meet at Westminster, 
where the late parliament had sat, there to keep 
that day in fasting and prayer. About eight 
o’clock the next morning they met in the old Par- 
liament House, and prayed and preached — “ not 
firfding any necessity to call for the help of a 
minister” — till about six o’clock in the evening, 
when they proceeded to business, by appointing 
Francis Rouse, Esq. to be their speaker, and by 
nominatinga committee to go to the lord-general 
and desire him to afford his presence and assist- 
ance as a member of the House. On the 6th of 
July, the second day of their sitting, the question 
was put, “ that the House go on m seeking the Lord 
this day,” but it was negatived, and Monday, the 
1 1th, was fixed for that holy exercise. They then 
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debated ubout the style and titles they should 
assume, and resolved to call themselves “ The Par- 
liament of the Commonwealth of England.” On 
the 9th they re-appointed the late council of state, 
adding to it some new members, among whom 
was Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, and of which 
Cromwell was of course the head. If the Long 
Parliament had been too slow, this Little Parlia- 
ment was soon found to be too quick. They voted 
the abolition of the High Court of Chancery ; “ a 
measure provoked by its insufferable delay, its in- 
grossing of almost all suits, and the uncertainty of 
its decisions they nominated a set of com- 
missioners to preside in courts of justice; among 
whom they with difficulty admitted two of the 
legal profession ; they enacted, for the relief of Dis- 
senters, that marriages should.be solemnised be- 
fore justices of the peace ; and they aimed a death- 
blow at titheB, without taking much care to provide 
an equivalent. They entertained also other pro- 
jects which alarmed their nominator, who could 
never command a steady majority either in this or 
in any other of his parliaments ; and on the 12th 
of December, little more than five months after 
their first meeting, they were prevailed upon by 
the manoeuvres of Cromwell, to dissolve them- 
selves, and surrender their trust into his hands. 

Then the lord-general held a council of officers, 
and, certain other persons being joined with them to 

* Hftllam, Constitutional History. 


advise, it was resolved to have a commonwealth in a 
single person — “ w^iich person should be the Lord- 
General Cromwelh under the title and dignity of 
Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the dominions and territories thereunto be- 
longing, to be advised and assisted by a council of 
godly, able, and discreet persons, to be not more 
than twenty-one.” And, accordingly, as Lord Pro- 
tector, Oliver Cromwell, on the 16th of December, 
proceeded from Whitehall to the Chancery Court, 
attended by the lords commissioners of the great 
seal of England, the barons of the Exchequer, and 
the judges all in their lobes, the council of 4 state, 
and the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder of the 
city of London in their scarlet gowns, and many 
of the chief officers of the army. A chair of state 
was set in the midst of the Court of Chancery, 
and there Cromwell, in a plain suit of black velvet, 
stood on the left-hand of the chair uncovered, till 
a large writing in parchment was read, containing 
the power with which he was to be invested and 
the rules for his governing the three nations. This 
parchment declared that the supreme legislative 
authority should be and reside in the lord protector 
and the people assembled in parliament ; that all 
writs, processes, commissions, patents, &c., which 
then ran in the name and style of the keepers of 
the liberty of England, should run in the name 
and style of the lord protector, from whom, for the 
future, should be derived all magistracy and ho- 
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nours, and all pardon, except in cases of murder 
and treason ; that he should govern in all things 
by the advice of the council, and according to the 
present instrument and laws; that the militia 
and all forces both by sea and land should, during 
the sitting of parliament, be in bis and their 
hands, but, in the intervals of parliament, in bis 
and tbe council’s only; that he and the council 
should have the power of making war and peace 
with foreign princes ; that the laws should not be 
altered, suspended, abrogated, or repealed, nor any 
new law made, nor any tax, charge, or imposition 
laid upon the people, except by common consent 
in parliament ; that a parliament should he called 
within six months, and afterwards every third 
year, and if need oftener, which the protector 
should not dissolve without*; its own consent till 
after five months ; that the parliament should con- 
sist of four hundred English members, thirty 
Scotch members, and thirty Irish, to be fcjiosen by 
equal distribution in counties and borot%hs ; that 
none that had borne arms against the parliament, fto 
Irish rebels, or pap^ts, should be capable of being 
elected; that none Should be elected under the 
age of twenty-one years, or that were not persons 
of known integrity, fearing God, and df gbod con- 
versation ; that all persons seised or possessed of 
,any estate, real or personal, to the Value of 200/., 
should have votes in county, elections ; that sixty 
members-efcould he deemed a quorum ; that lulls 
offered to the protector, if not assented to by him 
within twenty days, should pass into, and become 
law, notwithstanding; that Philip Lord Viscount 
'Lisle, Charles Fleetwood, Esq., John Lambert, 
Esq , Sir Gilbert Pickering, baronet, Sir Charles 
Wolsey, baronet, Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, ba- 
ronet, Edward Montague, John Desborough, 
Walter Strickland, Henry Lawrence, William 
Sydenham, Philip Jones, Richard Major, Francis 
Rous, Philip Skipton, esquires, or any seven of 
them, should be a council of government, with 
power in the lord protector and the majority of the 
council to add to their number; that a regular 
yearly revenue should be settled for the mainte- 
nance of ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand 
foot, and that the navy should not he altered or 
lessened but by advice of the council; that the 
office of lord protector should be elective, and not 
hereditary — care being taken that none of the 
children of the late king, nor any of his line or 
family, should ever be elected; that Oliver Crom- 
well, captain-general of the forces of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, should be declared to be 
lord protector of the commonwealth for life ; that 
all the great officers, aB chancellor, keeper or com- 
missioner of the great seal, treasurer, admiral, 
chief governors of Ireland and] Scotland, and the 
chief justices of both the Benches, should be 
chosen by the approbation of parliament, and in 
!$he intervals of parliament by the majority of the 
council, whose choice was to be afterwards ap- 
proved by the parliament ; that the Christian re- 
ligion, as contained in the scriptures, should be 


held forth and recommended as the public pro- 
fession of these nations ; that as soon as might be 
a provision, less subject than tithes to scruple and 
contention and uncertainty, should be made for the 
encouragement and maintenance of able and pain- 
ful teacher^, and that until such provision were 
made the present maintenance should not he 
taken away or impeached; that none should be 
compelled to consent to the public profession of 
faith by fifties or penalties or otherwise, but that 
endeavours should be used to win them by per- 
suasion and example, and that such as professed 
faith in God by Jesus Christ, though differing in 
judgment from the doctrine, worship, or discipline 
publicly held forth, should not be restrained from, 
bUt protected in, the exercise of their religion, so 
that they did not quarrel with and disturb others 
in the exercise of theirs; provided that (for Crom- 
well was cither unwilling or unable to extend this 
wide toleration to the church of Rome and the 
Anglican episcopal church) this liberty were not 
extended to popery or prelacy, or to such as under 
thie profession of Christ held forth and practised 
licentiftftsneBs. Such were the principal clauses 
of th$ Instrument of government which the lord 
prtJtector swore to, and to which he put his signa- 
ture, promising, in the presence of God, not to 
violate or infringe the matters and things contained 
therein. And hereupon he sat down, covered, in 
the chair of state, and the lords commissioners de- 
livered to him the great seal of England, and the 
lord mayor his sword and cap of maintenance, all 
which the lord protector returned immediately to 
them again. The court then rose, and Cromwell 
went back in state to the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, the lord mayor carrying the sword be- 
fore him all the way, the soldiers shouting, and 
the great guns firing. On the following day (the 
17th of December) the lord protector was pro- 
claimed by sound of trumpet in the Palace Yard at 
Westminster, at the Royal Exchange and other 
places in the city ; and soon after the lord mayor 
and corporation invited him to a great feast at 
Grocers' Hall. 4 

Thus was the government of England converted 
into a republic with a chitf magistrate at its head. 
In the interval which had elapsed since the forcible 
expulsion of the Long Parliament, the maritirne 
war had been conducted with vigour and success — 
the English fleet having, according to r a pun of 
those days, out-trumped Van Tromp. This Nep- 
tune of the Dutch had again presented himself in 
the Downs on the 25th of May, and that, too, wfti l a 
fleet of 108 ships. On the 2nd of June Mmk 
and Dean engaged him ; on the 3rd the gallant 
Blake came up and decided the action, in which 
the Dutch lost seventeen of their Bhips, which 
were sunk or taken, and, besides the slain, more 
than 1300 men that were made prisoners. The 
English lost none of their ships, but General Dean 
unfortunately fell by a great shot on the first day 
of the action. After the battle the English went 
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and lay off the ports of Holland, taking prizes at 
their pleasure. But by the 29th of July Van 
Trump again got to sea with 1 20 sail, and put all 
in a fighting posture to engage the English the 
next day. As the night was foul, and flats and 
shoals close under his lee, Monk, who now com- 
manded in chief, hoisted sail and stood out to 
sea. “ This sight made the Dutch suppose a 
flight, insomuch that one of their captains desired 
Van Tromp to pursue: for, said he, these Schel- 
lums dare not stand onq, broadside from your ex- 
cellency: you may see them] plainly running 
home, and therefore, my lord, miss not the oppor- 
tunity. This was not the first time that Tromp 
had seen the English at sea, and he therefore re- 
turned the captain this short answer : Sir, look to 
your charge ; for, were the enemy but twenty sail, 
th would never refuse to fight us. So it fell 
outP for, the weather proving fair and calm, the 
English contracted their fleet together, and, in a 
body, tacked about to meet the enemy .*’* On 
Sunday morning, the 31st of July — a cloudy, 
gloomy morning— the two fleets engaged with an 
excess of fury, .the Dutch having the weather- 
gage, and beginning the fight at long shots. But 
it was not long before they fought board and board, 
and so they continued fighting, the Dutch using 
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fire-ships, which stuck like plasters to the Bides of 
some of the English, from five in the morning till 
ten, “ about which time Van Tromp, fighting in 
the midst of the English fleet, had a passport sent 
him for another world, being Bhot with a musket 
bullet into the left breast near the heart. . . . And 
no sooner was his life spent, but the hearts of his 
men were broken, a general consternatiou suddenly 
possessing the whole fleet, so that the Beamen had 
more mind to carry home the news of their re- 
nowned admiral’s death, than to take vengeance 
on the English for killing him.”* This tremen- 
dous battle, in which the Dutch lost thirty ships, 
and the English only two, put an end to the war, 
and allowed the protector time to attend to business 
at home. 

a.d. 1654. — Whenever Cromwell, who would 
frequently bemoan the animosities amongst the 
people caused by diversity in religion, was pressed 
by preachers and zealots to put an end to them by 
enforcing a settlement and conformity to one creed, 
he represented that his power in the nation was 
merely that of a constable, who was to keep peace 
and quietness amongst all parties, and misuse 
none ; but he thought himself obliged to imprison 
for a month some expounders of the gospel who 
represented him as a tyrant, and a worse protector 
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thtul Richard, III. In the courts of law he made 
some new appointments, among which was. that of 
t$ne great Sir Matthew Hale, who was put on the 
Bench of the Common Pleas. Thurioe, the friend 
of Milton, was made secretary df state ; and a higher 
tone was nfliiceable in the state-papers of the 
Country than nad ever been known before, not ex- 
cepting even the productions of Elizabeth’s time. 
The French government made haste to congratu- 
]%te the lord protector, and engaged to dismiss the 
family of the late King Charles from France ; 
Spain made a tender of friendship and alliance ; 
and Portugal, which had, in effect, been at war 
jdth the commonwealth ever since the affair of 
ISdnce Rupert^sent over an ambassador extraordi- 
to negotiate fdr, a peace with Cromwell. 
Pott Pfttytaleon Sa, brother to the Portuguese 
envoy, was insulte^one day in London by an 
Englishman of the name of Gerrard, commonly 
called w Generous Gerrard,” an enthusiastic royal- 
ist ; and on the next day, towards evening, the 
vindictive Portuguese sallied out with “ a fanatic 
crew,” armed with swords, pistols, and daggers, 
in search of Gerrard, whom they found at the 
New Exchange. An affray ensued ; an English- 
man named Greenway was shot, and Colonel Mayo 
received seven dangerous wounds ; bv Gerrard, 
** with his good rapier and with a magnanimous 
spirit, drove the Portugal^ : a& before him.” |$on 
Pantaleon fled for refuge to the house of his bro- 
ther, who pleaded the ambassadorial right of con- 
sidering his house as a sacred asylum in all cases ; 
but, soon seeing that nothing less would satisfy, he 
delivered up his brother, his friend, u knight of 
Malta, and some others. The ambassador then 
addressed himself to Cromwell, chiefly for his bro- 
ther, but Cromwell told him that the business con* 
cemed the public, and that his excellency must 
apply to the parliament and council of state. In 
fact, Cromwell had resolved that Don Pantaleon 
should suffer the extremity of the law, and, with- 
out heeding prayers, promises, or threats, he 
brought him publicly to trial before a jury, (for 
more fairness, and as was usual in such cases, it 
consisted of half Englishmen and half foreigners,) 
whojretutned a verdict of guilty, whjch was fol- 
lowed by the sentence that he should be hanged. 
On the 10th of July, his sentence being commuted 
to beheading, he was conveyed from Newgate to 
Tower Hill in a coach andeix, with divers of his 
brothef the ambassador’s retinue with him, all in 
mourning, and there his head was chopped off at 
two blows.* Yet, in spite of this catastrophe, the 
ambassador was fain to sign the treaty of peace 
with the lord protector. Ijt appears, indeed, that 
he signed on the very day of the execution —and 
then made haste to get away from a country where 
the laws and the ruler would make no distinction 
nf persons, nor tolerate assassination in any. But, 
also on the same day, the 4t generous” Gerrard, who 
was himself capable of a worse species of assassi- 
nation than that perpetrated by the Portuguese, 
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was beheaded on the same spot: for he had en- 
gaged with Charles II * to surprise and murder 
Cromwell, and then proclaim Cnarles. He had 
fully concerted this plan with a set of men as 
desperate and lawless as himself, and his plot was 
only discovered by the protector a few hours be- 
fore the time fixed for its execution. Only one of 
his accomplices suffered death: this was a Mr. 
Vowel, who was hanged at the Mews’ gate. 

At the same time the authority, if not the life, 
of Cromwell was threatened by some of the discon- 
tented republican officers of the army ; and he 
justified himself by the necessity of the case in 
imprisoning a few of the most distinguished of 
those men, who had prayed with him and fought 
with him from the beginning, but never with any 
intention of making him a sovereign. Ireland re- 
mained tolerably tranquil under his lieutenants, 
and subsequently under the rule of his second 
son, Henry Cromwell, who, according to the 
report of one who is no partial narrator, “ ruled 
with so much discretion, that in a small time 
he brought that disordered nation into the most 
hopeful condition of a flourishing state. ”t But 
in Scotland the highlanders for the most part 
defied the authority of the commonwealth, main- 
taining a loose predatory warfare ; and the Lords 
Glencairn, Athol, Lorn, and Balcarras, with other 
royalists, kept the standard of Charles II. flying, 
and, upon being joined by General Middleton, 
who came over from the continent, they assumed a 
very menacing attitude. But jealousies and fierce 
dissensions broke out among them ; some of the 
officers turned their arms against one another, and 
when General Monk, re-appointed by Cromwell 
to the chief command in Scotland, returned to that 
country after his victories over the Dutch, he 
quelled the insurrection with infinite ease, and 
made Middleton run back to his exiled master. 
It appears that, as early as this at least, Charles 
was tampering with Monk ; but that third-rate, 
selfish man could have seen no chance of mastering 
Cromwell, and his interest, and his conviction that 
any attempt at a royalist revolution must fail, kept 
him for the present faithful to the protector and 
commonwealth. 

On the 3rd of September — “ the Lord’s day, 
yet the day of the parliament’s meeting” % — the 
newly-elected members met first in the afternoon 
at sermon in Westminster Abbey ; and after the 
sermon they attended the protector in the Painted 
Chamber. There Cromwell addressed them as to 
the cause of their being summoned ; and then they 

* Gerrard had recently returned from Paris with n proclamation 
running in the name of Charles II., offering a reward to uuy “ who 
should, by pistol, s«ord, poison, or other means, do an act acceptable 
to God and good men, in destroying the life of a certain base mecha- 
nic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell, who had usurped the supreme 
power.*’ Clarendon, who is suspected to have penued this atrocious 
paper, denies that there was any plot of the hind : but there are few 
things more clearly proved than Orrurd’s guilt ; or more obvious 
than the fact that not one, hut many, of the royalists thought it would 
be uo sin to shoot, Btab, poison, or otherwise; dispose of the usurper. 

t Perfect Politician. 

i Whitelock. The 3rd of September, though a Sunday, had been 
chosen, because it was the anniversary of the great victories of Dun* 
bar aud Worcester, and because Cromwell considered it his lucky 
day. 
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went to their House and adjourned till the next 
morning. On that morning the protector rode ill 
state* from Whitehall to the Abbey, where ano- 
ther sermon was preached, and whence the mem- 
bers followed him back to the Painted Chamber. 
He took his seat in a chair of state set upon steps 
— as like a throne as it well might be; — the mem- 
bers, all uncovered, sat upon benches round about 
him ; and all being silent, “his highness*’ took off 
his hat, and made what Whitelock calls “ a large 
and subtle speech.** He spoke to them of — what 
he assuredly might have felt as a citizen, as an 
English gentleman — the great danger resuming 
from the anarchic principles of the Levellers, 
and the fantastic opinions of the Fifth-monarchy 
men, who, it left to themselves, would destroy 
liberty, property, law, and rational religion, in 
order to introduce their wild systems and theories 
of government under the mask of the most sacred 
of all liberties — the liberty of conscience. f “They 
can tell the magistrate,” continued the protector, 
“ that he hath nothing to do with men m these 
matters — for these are matters of conscience and 
opinion ; they are matters of religion — what hath 
the magistrate to do with them ? lie is to look to 
the outward man, but not to meddle with the in- 
ward. And truly it so happens, that though these 
things do break out visibly to all, yet the principle 
wherewith they are carried on so forbids the 
magistrate to meddle with them, as it hath 
hitherto kept the offenders from punishment. 

The afore-mentioned abominations did thus 

swell to this height amongst us. The axe was 
laid to the root of the ministry. Tt was anti- 
christian, — it was Babylonish : it suffered under 
such a judgment, that, the truth of it is, as the 
extremity was great on that, I wish it prove not 
so on this, hand. The. extremity was, that no 
man having a good testimony, having received 
gilts from Chiist, might preach, if not ordained. 
So, now, many on the other hand atlirm that he 
who is ordained hath a nullity, or antichristianism, 
stamped upon his calling ; so that he ought not to 
preach, or not be heard. I wish it may not 
too justly be said that there was severity and 
sharpness ; yea, too mpeh of an imposing spirit 
in matters of conscience ; a spirit unchristian 
enough in any times, most unfit for these ; deny- 
ing liberty to those who have earned it with their 
blood; who have gained civil liberty, and religious 

* “ About nine in the morning his higliuess (not much nflfvct- 
in^ pomp and bravery) rode m his conch to church: with him there 
Kat his sun lletiry ana the Loid Lambert : his ^ntlemen, very richly 
clad* marched Unit, bare-headed ; next before the coach went the 
pages, and on one Bide of the coach walked on foot Mr. Strickland, 
one of the council, and captain of the guard, together with the master 
of the ceremonies ; on the other side, in like manner, was Captaiu 
Howard, captain of tho Lifeguard. After these, followed, m coaches, 
the lords commissioners of the Great Heal, of the Treasuiy, and the 
Council ; at lost, the ordinary guard of the protuctor put an end to 
the train. In this manner he went to the Abbey. As lie entered the 
church, there w as borne before him’ four maces, the purse end a 
sword, which the Lord Lambert carried bare headed." —Perfect 
Politician. 

t The Fifth-monarchy men confidently expected that the Millen- 
nium was at hand, — that Christ was coming, and that they, us the 
blessed saints, were to have under him the exclusive dominion ortho 
whole world. All this and a great deal more they conceived they 
saw clearly foretold in the Apocalypse. , 
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also* fbr, those who would thus impose upon 
therti.”* Tie went oh to tell them that there had 
been -40 6 much subverting and undoing; that 
“overturn, overturn, overturn,*’ was a scripture 
phrase very much abused," and applied by men of 
discontented spirits \o justify all kinds of ropcace- 
able practices ; that the common in the 

mean time was not sleeping ; that swarms of Jesuits 
were coming over to meddle in the affairs of Eng- 
land, to hinder the good work in Ireland, to 
obstruct it in Scotland. After speaking of the 
successful termination of the war with the Portu- 
guese, and the was with the Dutch, he asserted 
that it was his government that had applied the 
remedy, and that he and that government were Cal- 
culated for the interest of ^ the penile, for their 
interest alone and for their good, without ripect 
had to any other interest. “ 1 may,** ^(mtinhed, 
the Protector, “ with all hittifteness towards pod, 
and modestly before you; say something iii the 
behalf of this government. It hath endeavoured 
to reform the law's, and for that end hath joined 
persons of integrity and ability to consider how the 

laws may be made plain, short, and easy 

It hath taken care to put into the seats of justice 
men of the most known integrity and ability. The 
Chancery hath been reformed, and, I hope, to the 
just •atisflct ion of all good men. It hath put a 
stop to that heady warn for every man that will to 
maie himself n preiener, having endeavoured to 
settle a way for approbation of men of piety and 
fitness for the work, and the business committed 
to persons both of the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent judgment One thing more this 

government hath done. It hath been instrumental 
to call a free parliament : blessed be God, we see 
here this day a free parliament ! And that it may 
continue so, 1 hope is in the heart and spirit of 
every good man m England. For mine own part, 
as I desired it above my life, so to keep it free I 
shall value it above my life.”t When Cromwell 
had done speaking, the members went to their 
House; elected the old Speaker, Lenthall ; re- 
appointed several of the officers of the Long Par- 
liament; and appointed the 13th of September as 
a day of humiliation, to be kept by the parliament, 
city, and parts adjacent. But, on the morrow 
(the 5th), ttieir very first proceeding was to call in 
question the recent" “ instrument of government,” 
or charter, by appointing a commit^e of privilege*, 
and by moving that the House shduld resolve itself 
into a committee to deliberate whether the legisla- 
tive power should >e in a single person and a par 
liament, or, in other words, whether they should or 
should not acknowledge the kte instrument which 
had made Cromwell protector and them a par- 
liament. 

If Cromwell had -taken any great pains in influ- 
encing the election of these men, his pains had been 
thrown away in good part,— for not only had manj 
republicans been returned, but also many Presby- 
terians; and the United opposition of these twe 

•Furl. Hi«t. . f PmI- Uirt.— Whitelock. 
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parties was too strong for the protectorians, or the 
covrt party, as Cromwell’s adherents were already 
called. Bradshaw was one of the republican 
members ; and he and Scott headed that section, 
and spoke with great boldness in support of their 
own theory of government, possibly not reflecting 
sufficiently £>on the undeniable fact, that there 
were not materials in England to constitute or 
sustain a republic. Eudluw, who was as enthu- 
siastic as Bradshaw, says, that these speeches 
“were very instrumental in opening the eyes of 
many young members, who had never before heard 
the public interest so clearly stated and asserted ; so 
thift the commonwealth party increased every day, 
and that of the sword lost ground proportionally.” 
These speeches, or the reports of them, are among 
the many things of this period that have perished ; 
hut we learn, from a contemporary, that a noble 
gentleman, whom lie names not, made one “ ex- 
cellent speech, wherein he showed the snares that 
then were laid to entrap the people’s privileges : 
for his own part, he declared that Cod had made 
him instrumental in cutting down tyranny in one 
person, and now he could not endure to see the 
nation’s liberties ready to he shackled by another, 
whose right to the government could he measured 
out no other ways than by the length of his sword, 
— ’twas this emboldened him to command histfom- 
mauders. To the same effect many more speeches 
were made, in direct opposition to a single person.”* 
When they had jarred for eight days together upon 
this string, Cromwell summoned all the menibeis 
before linn in the Painted Chamber, and there 
gave them to understand that the government by 
a single person and a parliament was a funda- 
mental principle, fully established, and not subject 
to their discussion ; that the “ instrument of govern- 
ment” expressly provided that no parliamentary 
bills should contain anything in them eonlraiy to 
the clauses of the said instrument ; that the same 
instrument of government that made them a par- 
liament made him a protector ; and as they were 
intrusted with some tilings, so was he with others ; 
and that these fundamentals could not be altered 
or called in quest ion. They were — ], That the 
government should he in one person and a par- 
liament. 2. That parliament should not be made 
perpetual. 3. That the militia was not to 
he trusted to any one hand or power, hut to 
he so disposed that the parliament should have 
a check upon the protector, and the protector upon 
the parliament. 4. That, in matters of religion, 
there should be a due liberty of conscience, with 
bounds and liberties set, so as to prevent persecu- 
tion. As for all other points, he assured them 
that they were examinable and alterable as the 
occasion and the state of affairs might require. 
“I told you,” continued Cromwell, still leaning 
upon the clear clauses in the instrument of govern- 
ment, “I told you you were a free parliament; 
and so you are, whilst you own the government 
and authority that called you hither : for, certainly, 

* Perfect Politician. 
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that word implied a ’ reciprocation, or implied 

nothing at all I called not myself to this 

place. 1 say, again, I called not myself to this 
place; of that God is witness. ... If my calling 
be from God, and my testimony from the people, 
God and the people shall take it from me, else 1 
will not part with it.” In the end, he told them 
that he was necessitated to appoint a test or recog- 
nition of his government, which must be signed 
bv them all before they went any more into the 
House. The test or recognition was simply in 
these words : — “ I do hereby promise and engage 
to be true and faithful to the lord-protector and 
the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; and shall not (according to the tenor of the 
indenture whereby I am returned to serve in par- 
liament) propose or give my consent to alter the 
government as it is settled in one person and a 
parliament.” This parchment was placed on a 
table* 1 near the door of the House, and about one 
hundred and thirty members subscribed it imme- 
diately, and went back to their scats, when they 
adjourned for one day, to give time for the rest to 
sign it. In the course of the day Major-General 
Harrison, who had returned to his republicanism, 
regarded the rule of one man as contrary to the 
law of Christ, and who had played so conspi- 
cuous a part in driving out the Long Parlia- 
ment, hut who had himself been driven out of 
the Little Parliament, w f as secured by a party 
of horse at the Lord Protector’s order. On the 
14 tli of September many more of the members 
subscribed the recognition ; the House, however, 
voting and declaring that this recognition did not 
comprehend, nor should he construed to com- 
prehend, the whole instrument ol government, 
consisting of forty-two articles, but only the 
clauses which concerned the government oi the 
commonwealth by a single person and successive 
parliaments. On the 18th they voted that all 
persons returned, or that should be relumed here- 
after to serve in this present parliament, should, 
before they were admitted to sit in the House, 
subscribe the test or recognition ; and that the sub- 
scription should he taken in the presence of any 
two members who had themselves subscribed it. 
On the 19th they began to sit in grand committee 
to debate, dc die in diem, the instrument of go- 
vernment, till they should go through all the 
forty-two articles, and confirm or reject them. 
And upon the same day they voted that the 
supreme legislative authority should reside in a 
lord-protector and the people assembled in parlia- 
ment, and that the present lord-protector should 
continue during life. By the 6th ot October three 
hundred of the four hundred members had signed 
the recognition. On the 16th of October they 
took up the critical question whether the office of 
the single person or protector should be elective or 
hereditary, and, after a high debate, which lasted 
several days, it was carried by a very large majo- 
rity that the office should he elective. The veto 
allowed to the lord-protector by the instrument of 
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government was less than the shadow of that royal 
prerogative as allowed to modern constitutional 
kings ; but, thin and airy as it was, the medley 
majority of republicans and Presbyterians made 
their attack upon it.* On the 11th of December 
they voted that, in bills touching liberty of con- 
science, the protector should have a negative, but 
not m bills for sirpiimsing heresies ; and that a 
bill should be drawn up wherein should be enu- 
merated all the damnable heresies existing. Here 
the hoof of Presbyterian intolerance is again visible, 
and the sight of it forces us to reflect on what a 
blessed kind of government, and what a tenderness 
to religious liberty, the nation would have found 
if a parliament with such a majority had prevailed 
over Cromweli.f 

A.n. 1656. — Nearly five months — the time pre- 
scribed by the instrument of government — had 
now elapsed since this parliament began its 
sitting, “ m all which time they did much ui doing 
nothing.” They had not presented a single bill 
Lo the protector ; they had not honoured him with 
the slightest communication ; they had not voted 
him a sixpence for meeting the expenses of the 
government. On the 22nd of January, the earliest 
day that the letter of the instrument would allow, 
— and here Cromwell thought fit lo make parlia- 
mentary months lunar months of twenty-eight days 
each, — he summoned them before lum to tell them 
that it was not for the profit of these nations that 
they should continue any longer; and that, therc- 
loie, he did dissolve this parliament. In Ins long 
speech he regretted that they should have lost so 
good an opportunity of establishing a rational go- 
\ eminent, equally removed from the extremes of 
monarchy on the one hand, and of democracy on 
the other; that they must remember how carefully 
he had declined to intrench upon their privileges, 
offering them no manner of interruption or hin- 
drance, no injury, no indignity, no vexing with 
messages or questionings. “ As I may not take 
notice,” he continued, “ of what you have been 
doing, so I think I have a very great liberty to 
tell you that I do not know what you have been 
doing ; xhat I do not know whether you have been 
alive or dead ! I have not once heard from you 
in all this time. I havcT not ! And that you all 
know.” He then alluded to his own melancholy 
thoughts, and proceeded to tell them what he had 
been doing, and what the enemies of the country 
had been doing; that, while they had been dis- 
puting about abstract principles of government, 
the enemies of the peace of these nations abroad 
and at home, the discontented humours throughout 
the nation, had been nourishing themselves under 

* While these debates were in progress Cromwell’s mother iliml, 
atld was bin in] in Westminster Abbey, where, some time before, he 
lmd interred his son-mluw, Ireton, who died in Ireland,— occur ding 
to some, to the no great giiel of Cromwell, who had been deteued 
and luimpeied in Ins schemes by Ireton's determined republicanism. 

t On the vwy next day the parliament voted two books, pi inled 
under the name ot John Diddle, to contuin many impious aud blas- 
phemous opinions against the Deity of the Holy Uhost, and that the 
books should be burnt by the hand of thehangmau ; and a committee 
named to examine and find out the authors, printers, aud publishers. 
— fVhitclock. 


their shadow; that the cavalier pnrty had been 
designing and preparing to put the nation into 
blood again ; and “ that another sort than those 
before-mentioned” had been, and yet were, ernlea* 
vouring to put all into blood and into confusion— 
a confusion more desperate and dangerous than 
England ever yet saw : in fine, that tl^rcynF&t and 
levelling factions alike had been threatening to sub- 
vert all liberty whatsoever, and all right religion. 

And, in fact, as many members of the now 
dissolved parliament must have known, these 
dangers were not yet past. A few days after the 
dissolution Cromwell discovered the particulars of 
a most extensive plot, wherein many of the king’s 
party and some of the levelling party were engaged 
and acting in strange concert, each hopiug, m the 
end, to dupe the other. “The conspiracy,” says 
Whitelock, “was generally laid to bring in the 
king ; and the design so far took effect that, in 
several counties, small armed parties began to 
gather into a body. In Shropshire, Sir Thomas 
Harris, with a party, endeavoured to surprise 
Shrewsbury Castle, but was prevented, and taken 
prisoner. Others were prevented at Chirkc Castle, 
endeavouring to surprise it ; and the like was in other 
places. This design, the protector had a jealousy, 
was countenanced by the late pailiamenl, and he 
gavc # out that to be a cause of the dissolving of 
them.” At this moment, indeed, Major Wildmnn 
was seized by a party of horse, and carried from 
Exton, near Mail borough, to Chepstow Castle. At 
the time of his arrest he was found in his chandler, 
leaning upon Ins elbow, and dictating to his man 
- -“The Declaration of the Free and Well-affected 
People of England now in Arms against the Tyrant 
Oliver Cromwell, Esquire.” “Many,” saya 
Whitelock, “ w r ho viewed this declaration knew 
that there was too much of truth in it; and, had 
not the design been nipped in the bud, and timely 
discoveied and prevented, it might have caused 
some disturbance to the protector and to the peace 
of the new government ; hut, by the commitment 
of the chief conspirators, this plot was crushed, 
and the peace not interrupted. Divers wondered 
most that Wildmau, and others of hm party who 
had served the parliament, should now jom in this 
design with those of the king’s party ; but they 
alleged the strengthening of themselves, and their 
power afterwards, to suppress tin* Cavaliers, or 
any other who should oppose their ends.” On 
Sunday, the 11th of March, two hundred new con- 
spirators hurst into Salisbury at midnight, seized 
many horses, and took away the commissions of 
the judges who were then on their circuit in that 
place. From Salisbury the insurgents marched 
westward, but they were soon overtaken by one of 
Cromwell’s regiments at South Molton, in Devon- 
shire, and there, after a sharp conflict, routed and 
cut to pieces. For this affair Captains Penruddock, 
Grove, and Lucas were executed; and the prisons 
in those parts were filled with royalists. The 
Earl of Rochester came over from Charles II., 
made a feeble attempt in Yorkshire, and then fled 
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for his life. Overton was equally unsuccessful in 
Scotland, Colonel Birch in Herefordshire ; and 
others, whether royalists or republicans, failed in 
other places. But these insurrections and plots, 
which at one time extended from the Scottish 
Highlands to the hills of Cornwall, made the pro- 
tector adopt a system of military government. He 
divided England and Wales into eleven districts, 
over each of which he placed a major-general, who 
was authorised to exact payments of fines and for- 
feitures imposed on the royalists and other insur- 
gents, to suppress tumults, and to secure obedience 
to the existing government. The first major- 
generals appointed were Fleetwood, Desborough, 
Skippon, Whalley, Lambert, Kelsey, Goff, Berry, 
Butler, Wortley, and Barkstead; and these officers, 
acting for the most part with the militia of the 
counties, and not with the soldiers of the old army, 
effectually put down insurrection, and established 
everywhere the indisputable authority of the pro- 
tector. 

And Cromwell’s success abroad, and the high 
estimation in which lie was held by foreign powers, 
still continued on the increase. Spain and France, 
at war with each other, both courted his friendship, 
and neither of them spared any baseness or pro- 
stration to secure his alliance. In the plenitude of 
his power he demanded from Spain that no En- 
glishman should ever be subject to the Inquisition, 
and that the West Indies and the South American 
continent should he thrown open to his flag, with 
a free trade to all English subjects. The Spanish 
ambassador told him that, this was like asking for 
the King of Spain’s two eyes.* The protector, by 
the advice of one Gage, a minister who had been 
long in the West Indies, sent forth a gallant fleet 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Penn, with a 
land army under General Venables ; and this ex- 
pedition, which had alarmed nearly all the courts 
of Europe, its object being kept a profound secret, 
took and secured the very important island of 
Jamaica, after making a blundering and unsuc- 
cessful, and not very honourable, attempt on His- 
paniola. At the same time, a second fleet, under 
Blake, put down or checked for the time the Bar- 
bary pirates in the Mediterranean, and exacted 
indemnities from the Grand Duke of Tusranv, 
who, some years before, had permitted Prince 
Rupert to sell English prizes at Leghorn. Crom- 
well, who was accustomed to say that a ship of 
the line was the best ambassador — that he could 
make the thunder of his cannon in the Mediterra- J 
nean heard by the pope in Rome, — next interfered 
in favour of the persecuted Waldenses, a ProteBt- 
ant people dwelling in the upper valleys of Pied- 
mont, “amidst the wildest and most secluded of t 
those Alpine fastnesses which lie between the Clu- 
Bone and the Pel ice, two mountain torrents that 
fall into the river Po ”f In this negotiation, as 
in many others, Cromwell was assisted by the 
mighty pen of Milton. He could scarcely make 
his sea-cannon even heard by the Duke of Savoy, 

• Thurloe, State Papers. t Gilly’s Waldenses. 


the sovereign of Piedmont and the persecutor of 
the Waldenses; but he was now engaged in a 
treaty with the French, and he refused to sign it 
until Cardinal Mazarin, who was said to fear 
Cromwell more than he did the devil, had read a 
lesson of toleration to the court of Savoy, and had 
obtained from it a solemn engagement to allow the 
Protestant mountaineers liberty of conscience and 
the restoration of all their ancient rights. Then 
Cromwell finished his treaty with his brother the 
King of France ; and a declaration of war, in con- 
federacy with the French monarch, was issued 
against the King of Spain, who, after the unan- 
nounced attack on his territories in the West 
Indies, had laid an embargo upon English ships. 
In this naval war with Spain Blake was again the 
hero ; and he and his captains presently began to 
fill the ports of England with rich prizes. 

Encouraged by these successes, Cromwell ven- 
tured to call a third parliament, which he opened 
on the 17th of September, 1656, after rejecting 
nearly a hundred of the members elected, or one- 
fourth of the whole. In his speech he again as- 
serted the undeniable fact, that Charles Stuart was 
soliciting aid in every direction, and that his par- 
tisans in England — the cavaliers and papists — • 
were joined with levellers and fifth-monarchy 
men. In this “purified” assembly money was 
voted liberally, and other bills were passed accord- 
ing to the lord-protector’s desire. A conspiracy 
against his life, in which one Syndercombe, a re- 
publican officer, who had been quartermaster to 
Monk, undertook to assassinate the protector,* 
and the discovery of a correspondence between some 
of the English, republicans and the court at Mach id, 
wherein the Spaniards were invited to land an 
army in England, hurried on the debates and 
events which we have now biieffy to relate. 

a.d. 1657. — It had long been felt that any par- 
liament of one chamber or house was a mere 
nullity, and that, as affairs now stood, there was 
nothing but the single life of Cromwell between 
comparative tranquillity and prosperity, and civil 
war and anarchy ; and many men, not the protec- 
tor’s dupes or tools, and who were neither selfish 
nor short-sighted, had seriously deliberated upon 
the restoration of the Houce of Lords and of here- 
ditary monarchy. One member, bolder than the 
rest, ventured to recommend something which 
would tend very much to the preservation of his 
highness and the nation, and to the quieting of 
all the designs of their enemies ; and this was, that 
his highness would be pleased to take upon him 
the government according to the ancient constitu- 
tion. And, after a short but passionate dispute, it 
was concluded that this suggestion should be 
seriously debated.f On the 23rd of February 

• Syndercombe’* plan was to murder Cromwell on one of his fre- 
ouent journeys from Whitehall to Hampton Court, which last place 
the protector most loved. The frequency of these plot* had rendered 
Cromwell wary in the extreme, and had led to his employing secret 
spies itt all directions. Syodettumbo was seized in his bed, and 
brought to trial j but ho escaped the horrible execution, to which he 
was sentenced, as a traitor, by committing suicide, 
f Burton’s Diary. 
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Sir Christopher Pack, who hud recently been lord 
mayor of London, suggested, without periphrasis, 
that, as the best way of settling the nation, the 
lord-protector should be desired to assume the 
title of King! He had scarcely said the words 
when the republican and military members forced 
him from his seat, near the Speaker, down to the 
bar of the House, with a paper which he held in 
his hand. But Pack’s friends Tose to assist him, 
and, in spite of much violence and tumult, his 
paper was read in the House. It was entitled 
“ A humble Address and Remonstrance of the 
Knights, Burgesses, and Citizens assembled in 
Parliament ;” and its purport was to denounce the 
military government under the eleven major-gene- 
rals and their delegates, and to urge the protector 
to assume a higher title, and to put himself at the 
head of a government which should be managed 
with the advice of two houses of parliament : a 
motion that it should be discussed seriatim was 
carried by a majority of 100 to 44 ; and it was 
debated, day after duy, from the 23rd of February 
to the 26th of March. If the major-generals, 
whose almost pro-consular authority was menaced 
by it, were among the sturdiest of its opponents, 
there were others who opposed it without any 
apparent selfish motive ; but, after all opposition, 
the substance of the paper was adopted by the 
House, who changed its title into that of “ The 
humble Petition and Advice of the Parliament of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” On the last 
day of the debate the blank left fur tl# title to 
be borne by Cromwell was filled up with the wmd 
“ King ” by a majority of 123 to 62. On the 4th 
of April the paper was presented to his highness 
at Whitehall by the Speaker and the House, who 
desired “ that his highness would be pleased to 
magnify himself with the title of king;” six or 
seven members being appointed to persuade his 
highness thereto. The principal arguments used 
were these, — that the title of king had obtained 
from the very infancy of this nation ; that some- 
times the person of the king had been unpleasant 
to the people, but not his title or office ; that the 
title was interwoven iu the laws, accommodated to 
the genius of the people, approved by the suffrages 
of parliaments ; that it was for the honour of the 
nation to call their supreme governor king ; that 
by the statutes of the 9th of Edward IV. and 3rd 
of Henry VII. it was enacted that none taking up 
arms for the king, although unjustly, should be 
punished therefore ; that it was more upon account 
of these laws, than of any affection, that many 
took part with the king in the late wars ; that as 
to Providence, that would be no less conspicuous 
in turning the government again into monarchy 
for avoiding confusion, and bridling the tumults of 
the people, than in changing the name of monarchy 
into protectorship ; and that good and pious men 
would acquiesce in the decree of parliament, 
although perhaps they might seem privately to 
differ. Cromwell urged his reasons against these 
arguments, declaring that he did not find it his 


duty to God and the country to accept the proposed 
new title. He desired time to reflect upon this part 
of tc the great machine of England’s government, 
called the Petition and Advice;” but, as to that 
other great clause of the paper, which recalled into 
existence the House of Peers, lie did not hesitate 
for a moment. 

Meanwhile 'certain of the fifth-monarchy men 
had resolved that there should be no kmg but 
Je6us Christ, and no parliament but a sanhedrim, 
to consist entirely of saints — that is, of themselves. 
Through the vigilance of Thurloe this precious 
plot was discovered, and a number of the conspi- 
rators were arrested with arms in their hands. 
Their leader appeared to be one Vcnner, a wine- 
coopcr (called, by Thurloe, “a desperate and 
bloody spirit”) ; but Major-General Harrison, Vice- 
Admiral Lawson, Colonel Rich, and other officers 
of that stamp, were implicated, and were all seized 
and sent to the Tower.* By the laws passed in 
the Long Parliament the oflence of these men was 
capital, but not one of them suffered death. The 
discovery of the plot interrupted the proceedings 
about the petition and advice, and the kingly title, 
for several days ; but on the 12th of April a com- 
mittee of the House, headed by Whitelock, waited 
upon the lord-protector ; and on the 14th White- 
lock reported the “ passages yesterday betwixt his 
highness and the committee about the title of 
king.” On the 16th Whitelock moved that the 
committee should meet again with his highness, 
which was ordered, and the committee attended ; 
but the protector, being busy in examining the 
plot, put them off to another day. Ou the 20th, 
upon Whitelock *s motion, the committee were 
again ordered to wait upon “ his highness.” 
Whitelock himself says, here, “The protector was 
satisfied in his private judgment that it was fit for 
him to take upon him the title of king, and matters 
weie piepared in order thereunto ; but afterwards, 
by solicitation of the commonwealth-men, and 
fearing a mutiny and defection of a great part of 
the army in case he should assume that title and 
office, his mind changed ; and many of the officers 
of the army gave out high threatenings against 
him in case lie should do it ; lie therefore thought 
best to attend some better season and opportunity 
in this business, and refused it at this time, with 
great seeming earnestness.” And, indeed, Crorn- 

• Whitelock. — Thurloe, State Paper* — 1 “ This insurrection,” say* 
Thurloe, “ wus to have boon upon Thursday night : the place of their 
first meeting whs to have boon at Mile-End Green. The party en- 
gaged to begin this nisnnection (lor this was to have been but ns a 
forlorn) were those who falsely aud profanely style themselves the 
(lflh monarchy, and pie tend to have no king but Jesus j for they do 
most Impiously aud wickedly father all their counsels mid Satan’s 
delusions upon him, calling that which is earthly, sensual, and 
devilish, to he the woiking of the Holy Spirit, and the power of 

Christ’s love in them They encouraged one another with this, 

that, though they were but worms, yet they should he miido instru- 
mental to thresh mountains That which they relied upon was, 

that many thousands would soon flock to them out of the city, and 
that others in the country would be also up. And though they speak 
great words of the reign of the saiuta, and the beautiful kingdom of 
holies which they would erect, yet the baits they lay to catch men 

with are, taking away taxes, excise, customs, and tithes Upon 

their first meeting there was a book read amongst them called 
4 A Healing question.’ They hod their correspondents at Bedford, 
Manchester, Abiugdon, Oxford, Portdfoouth, Iiull, Bristol, Lincoln, 
and many other places.'* 
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jell’s assumption of hereditary royalty was most 
strenuously opposed not merely by Lambert, the 
best soldier in England next to the protector, and 
who entertained the hope of succeeding Crom- 
well in the protectorship, hut also by Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law Desborough, his son-in-law Fleet- 
wood, his old instrument Colonel Pride, and 
above a hundred officers of name and influence, 
who, after waiting upon the protector in a body, 
sent up a petition to the House, setting forth — 
“That they (the petitioners) had hazarded their 
lives against monarchy, and were still ready to do 
aft' in defence of the liberties of the nation: that, 
Having observed in some men great endeavours to 
bring the nation again under their old servitude, 
by pressing their general to take upon him the 
title and government of a king, in order to destroy 
him and weaken the hands of those who were 
faithful to the public ; they, therefore, humbly 
desired that they would discountenance all such 
persons and endeavours, and continue steadfast t,o 
the old cause, for the preservation of which they, 
for their parts, were most ready to lay down their 
lives.’”* Therefore, if Cromwell (and, after all 
that has been said by his Enemies of all colours, 
the subject is still open to doubt) had set Ins 
heart upon the mere- title of king (the power he 
had^, he was disappointed, and obliged to recede. 
On the I9th of May* after he had submitted 
several papers to the House*, it was voted that his 
title should continue to he "that of lord-protector ; 
on the 22nd the House fixed “the bounds and 

* Ludlow, Memoirs —“Tin* pioleetor,” says Wlntelotk, ''often 
advised about trus ami othei gieil businesses with flu* Lord lb og- 
inll, Pierpolnt, Wlntolnek, Sh rii.ules-Wolsoy, and 'Jlnnloe, and 
Would bo Shut up three in tom limns together in private discourse 1 , 
and floue were .ul nutted to come in to In in • lu* would somcUthc* b* “ 
very eheeihil witli them, and, laving a ide Jus giealuess, he would bo 
exceeding familiar with them, and, by way ol diwimon, would make 
verses with them, and oveiy one must tiv lua ianey. He eominonly 
called luv tolmmi, pipes, and a cundle.iuid would now and iheil lake 
tobacco himself; tlwn ho would fall again to his serious and grout 
business, nud advise with them m those affairs.'* 
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limits of the title of lord-protector and on the 
25th a committee waited upon “his highness” 
with the “ Petition and Advice,” which had been 
slightly modified in a few other particulars. By 
this instrument the knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
in parliament assembled, acknowledged their 
thankfulness to the wonderful mercy of Almighty 
God in delivering them from that tyranny and 
bondage, both in their spiritual and civil concern- 
ments, which the late king and his party designed 
to bring them under; their obligations to his 
highness, whose person the same gracious God 
had preserved in so many battles, and who had 
been an instrument for restoring peace and tran- 
quillity, although environed by enemies abroad and 
unquiet spirits at home ; and their conviction that 
the destruction of his person would throw all hack 
into blood and confusion. They hogged that he 
would he pleased to hold and exercise the office of 
chief magistrate, by and under the name and style 
of Lord -Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, &e. ; to appoint and 
declare, during his lifetime, the person who should 
he his successor ; and to create the u Other House,” 
the members to he such as should he nominated 
by his highness and approved by the commons.* 
By the same instrument it was provided that those 
who had advised, assisted, or abetted the rebellion 
of Ireland, and those who did or should profess 
the Popish religion, should be disabled and made 
incapable for ever to be elected or to give any vote 
in elections, and that the same disability should 
be extended to all who had aided, abetted, advised, 

• Th** commonwealth-men, it appeals, would tolerate neither the 
designation “House of Louis,” nor that of “ Hopei lion so.” Tin* 
thing was, theieloie, lenimd “theOlliei House*,’ that bi.inrh of tin? 
legislature losing not less m teal po wot I ban it lost in name or ilig 
inty: they weie not to exceed seventy in immliei, noi to lie less than 
lorty, whereof one-ami twenty weio to foim u qiioium , they weie not 
to give any vote by proxy, on death oi lemovul no new members 
weie to be iidnuttod to Htt aud \ ote but by consent of the House ol 
Commons, &c. 
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or assisted in any war against the parliament, since 
the 1st of January, 1641, unless they had since 
home arms for the parliament, or for bis highness, 
or had otherwise given signal testimony of their 
good affection to the commonwealth ; that the 
House should have an exclusive jurisdiction over 
its privileges and constituent members, &c. &c. 
When the clerk of the parliament had read this 
long instrument, Cromwell, after a solemn speech, 
said, “ The lord -protector doth consent.” On the 
25th of June the parliament ordered the master of 
the ceremonies to give notice to foreign ambassa- 
dors of the inauguration of the protector ; and on 
the next day that ceremony was performed with 
pomp and circumstance little inferior to those 
which attend a coronation. “ It was appointed 
by the parliament to he performed in Westminster 
Hall, where, in the upper end, there was an ascent 
raised, where a chair and canopy of state was set, 
and a table with another chair for the Speaker, 
with seats built scaffold-wise, for the parliament, 
on both sides ; and places below for the aldermen 
of Loudon and the like : all which being m a 
readiness, the protector came out of a room adjoin- 
ing to the Lords’ House (having come thither from 
Whitehall by water), and in this order proceeded 
into the Hall. First went his gentlemen, then a 
herald; next the aldermen, another herald, the 
attorney-general; then the judges, llicu Norroy, 
the lords commissioners of the Treasury, and the 
seal earned by Commissioner Fiennes ; then 
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Garter, and after him the Earl of Warwick with 
the sword borne before the protector, bare-headed* 
the lord mayor Tichhorn carrying' the city sworn 
by bis left band. Being seated in his chair, on the 
left hand thereof stood the lord mayor and’ the 
Dutch ambassador ; the French ambassador and 
the Earl of Warwick on the right ; next behind 
him stood his sons, Richard, Fleetwood, Claypole, 
and the privy council ; upon a lower descent stood 
the Lord Viscount Lisle, Lord Montague, and 
Mr. Whitelock, with drawn swords.”* When 
the protector had taken his place, standing up 
under a cloth of estate, the Speaker, in the name 
of the parliament, piesented to him a robe 
of purple velvet lined with ermine (which the 
Speaker, assisted by Whiteluck and others, put 
upon his highness) ; then lie delivered to him the 
Bible richly gilt and bossed ; and the Speaker 
girt the sword about his highness and put into his 
hand the sceptre of massy gold, and then made a 
speech to him upon those several things, wished 
him all prosperity in Ins government, and admi- 
nistered the new oath. This done, Mr. Mantpn, 
one of the chaplains, made a long prayer, recom- 
mending his highness, the parliament, the council, 
the forces by land upd sea, and the people of the 
throe nations^ to the blessing and -protection of 
God. And after this prayer, “ the heralds* by 
sound pf trumpet, proclaimed his highness Protec- 
tor of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 

, 1 * Perfect l olHiri.m. < 
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dominions thereunto belonging ; requiring all per- 
sons to yield him due obedience. Hereupon the 
trumpets sounded again, and the people (after the 
usual manner) gave several acclamations, with 
loud shouts, crying ‘ God save the lord-protector !* 
At the end of all, the protector, with his train, 
returned to Whitehall, and the members to the 
parliament-house, where they prorogued their 
sitting to the next January.”* 

The court and the manner of life of Cromwell 
continued quiet and modest, as they ever had been ; 
not wanting, however, a certain sober dignity, 
Which was more imposing than the tinsel and 
parade of most royalties. Everything at Hampton 
Court, his favourite residence, had an air of so- 
briety and decency : there was no riot, no debauch- 
ery, seen or heard of ; yet it was not a dull place, 
the protector’s humour being naturally of a cheer- 
ful turn. “ He now provided him a guard of 
halberdiers in gray coats, welted with a black velvet, 
over whom Walter Strickland wtos captain. He 
frequently diverted himself at Hampton Court, 
whither he went and returned, commonly in post, 
with his guards behind and before, llis own diet 
was spare and not curious, except in public treat- 
ments, which were constantly given the Monday 
in every week, to all the officers in the army not 
below a captain, where he used to dine with them. 
A table whs likewise spread every day of the week 
for such officers as should casually come to court. 
He was a great lover of music, and entertained 
the most skilful in that science in his pay and 
family. He respected all persons that v ere exnuious* 
in any art, and would procure them to be sent or 
brought to him. Sometimes he would, for a frolic, 
befure he had half dined, give order for the drum to 
beat and call in his foot-guards, who were peimit- 
ted to make booty of all they found on the table. 
Sometimes he would be jocund with some of the 
nobilitv, and would tell them what company they 
had lately kept; when and where they had drunk 
the king’s health and the royal family’s ; bidding 
them, when they did it again, to do it more pri- 
vately ; and this without any passion, and as festi- 
vous, droll discourse. ”f He delighted especially 
to surround himself with the master-minds of his 
age and country — with men who have left immortal 
names behind them. Milton, the Latin secretary, 
was his familiar; honest Andrew Marvel was lus 
frequent guest ; Waller was his friend and kins- 
man ; nor was the more youthful genius of Dryden 
excluded. Hartlib, a native of Poland, the bosom* 
friend of Milton, and the advocate of education, 
was honoured and pensioned ; and so was Usher, 
the learned and amiable archbishop, notwithstand- 
ing his prelacy; and John Biddle, called the father 
of English Unitarians, received an allowance of a 
hundred crowns n-vear. Even the fantastic, plot- 
ting Catholic, Sir Kcnelm Digby, was among the 
protector’s guests, and received support or assist- 
unce, on account, chiefly, of his literary merits. 
The general course of the protector’s government 

* Perfect Politician. — Whitelock, f Perfect Politician. 


was mild and just. One who was his physician, 
but not his panegyrist, says, — “ Justice (that we 
may not scourge him beyond his desert) was re- 
newed almost to her former grace and splendour, 
as well distributive as commutative ; the judges 
executing their office with equity and justice, far 
from covetousness ; and the laws suffered, without 
delay or let, to have their full force upon all (a 
few excepted, where he himself was immediately 
concerned). The lives of men, outwardly at least, 
became reformed, either by withdrawing the incen- 
tives to luxury, or by means of the ancient laws 
now of new put into execution. There was also a 
strict discipline kept in his court; one could find 
none here that was either drunkard or whorcinaster, 
none that was guilty of extortion or oppression, 
but lie was severely rebuked. Now trade began 
to flourish ; and (to say all in a word) all England 
over there were halcyon days.”* 

About six weeks after Cromwell’s inauguration 
lie was afflicted by receiving the news of the death 
of the brave Blake, who, with wonderful success, 
had asserted in all seas the supremacy of the Bn- 
tish flag, — who had done the most eminent service 
to paihamont, to commonwealth, to the piotectoi, — 
who had been the “ first man that declined the old 
track, and made it manifest that the science might 
he attained in less time than was imagined, and 
despised those rules yyhich had long been in prac- 
tice to keep his ship and men out of danger, which 
had been held, in former times, a point of great 
ability and circumspection, as if the principal art 
requisite m the captain of a ship had been to he 
Rtirc to come safe home again, — the first man 
who brought the ships to contemn castles on 
shore, which had been thought ever very formid- 
able,' — the first that infused that proportion of 
courage into the seamen, by making them see 
what mighty things they could do if they w ere re- 
solved, and taught them to fight in fire as well as 
upon water.”t M The last part he ever acted in a 
sea of blood,” says a quaint but spirited and cor- 
prect narrator, “ was against the Spaniards at Santa 
Cruz : here, with twenty- five sail, he fought (as it 
were in a ring) with seven forts, a castle, and six- 
teen ships, many of thgm being of greater force 
than most of those ships Blake carried in against 
them : yet, in spite of opposition, he soon calcined 
the enemy and brought his fleet back again to the 
coast of Spain full fraught with honour. ”J But 
his constitution was now worn out by long services 

• Dr. lUte, Kleuelius Motuum.Part ii. { Clarendon. 

t IV. led Politician —Tin* writer of this rich little volume adds, 
" He *“8 n man wholly devoted to lus country’s service, resolute m 
Ins uudeiiukiugs. and most faithful in the perlbimunce . with him, 
valour seldom missed its reward, nor cowardice its punishment. 
Wht*u news was brought him of a metamorphosis in the state at 
home lie would then encourage the seamen to be most vigilant 
abroad. For (said he) ’ti* not our duty to mind state affairs, but to 
Keen fnieiguera lrotn fooling us. lu ull hi* expeditions the wind 
seldom deceived him, but most an end stood hit friend; especially in 
hi* last undertaking ut the Canary Islands. To his last lie lived a 
•ingle lilc, never being espoused to any but his couutiy’s quarrels. 
As he lived bravely, lie died gloriously, and wns buried in Henry 
V II. ’s Chapel; yet enjoying at this time no other monument but 
wliat is reared by his valour, which time itself can hardly deface.” 
Whitelock tells us that li lake’s funeral was perfoimed with great 
Bokmniiv, and that, ut tho time of it, now plots were discovered 
against the protector. 
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and by the sea-scurvy ; and he “ who would never 
strike to any other enemy, struck his topmast to 
Death,** as he was entering Plymouth Sound. 

The protector, drawing more closely to France, 
according to a private agreement, had prepared 
troops to join the French army under Tuvcnne ; 
and six thousand foot, some of them veterans, but 
most new recruits, were sent over to Boulogne 
under the command of Sir John Reynolds and 
Colonel Morgan. These red-coats marched with 
Turennc into Spanish Flanders, and took Mardick, 
a very strong fort about two miles from Dunkirk. 
In the course of the following winter, while the 
English were in quarters, the Duke of York, the 
late king’s second son, took the field suddenly 
with a strong body of Spaniards, and endeavoured 
to drive the English out of Mardick; but he was 
repulsed with great loss. Abandoned and cast 
out by the French, and hoping little from the 
Spaniards, Charles II., who was quite capable of 
meaner things, offered to espouse one of Crom- 
well’s daughters ; but the Lord Protector told 
Orrery, who recommended the match, that Charles 
was so damnably debauched, he would undo them 
all* 

a.d. 1G58. — On the 20th of January the parlia- 
ment met according to their adjournment, and re- 
ceived into the House their fellow members who 
had been prevented from taking their scats in the 
preceding session; this being done upon the fourth 
article of “ The Petition and Advice,” by which it 
was provided that no member legally chosen 
should be excluded from performance of his duty, 
but by consent of parliament. In the interval of 
the parliament’s sitting, the protector had provided 
his peers who were to make up the other House, 
and these quasi-lords had been summoned by the 
same form of writs which had formerly been used 
for calling the peers to parliament. They were in 
all sixty, and among them were several noblemen, 
knights, and gentlemen of ancient family and 
good estates, the rest being for the most part 
colonels and officers of the army. Foremost on 
the list appear the names of the Lord Richard 
Cromwell, the protector’s eldest son, the Lord 
Henry Cromwell, his other son, lord deputy of 
Ireland, Nathaniel Fiemfes, Lisle, Fleetwood, the 
Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Mulgrave, the Earl 
of Manchester, Lord Eure, Viscount Saye, Viscount 
Lisle, Lord John Claypole, Charles Viscount 
Howard, Lord Wharton, Lord Falconbridge, Ge- 
neral Monk, commander-in-chief of his highness’s 
forces in Scotland, and Lord Edward Montague ; 
and Whitelock, Haseliig, Whalley, Bark stead. 
Pride, Goff, Sir Christopher Pack, the ex-lord 
mayor of London, St. John, and other old friends 
of the protector, were among the remainder.! If 
Cromwell had been ever so much disposed to call 
upon the old peers, and if that aristocracy had 
been ever so well inclined to obey the summons, 
such a measure was rendered impracticable by the 

• Burnet.— -Orrwy's Letters. 

f Thurloe, State Papers.— Whitelock. 
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last constitutional instrument, “ The Petition and 
Advice,” expressly stipulating that the members 
of “ the Other House” should be subject to the 
same excluding clauses as the members of the 
House of Commons ; and with this additional bar, 
that all the members of that other House, though 
nominated by his highness, must be approved by 
the Commons, who, in truth, having with diffi- 
culty consented to the formation of a second cham- 
ber or house, were determined that it should he 
second and inferior in all senses. But nearly 
every possible circumstance set strongly against 
the revival of the ancient Upper House ; the vast 
majority of the peers had been devoted to the late 
king, and even the feeble , minority of their num- 
ber that remained at London with the parliament 
had refused taking any part in the king’s trial ; 
with the exception of a few united to linn by old 
tics of friendship, or by their marrying into his 
family, there was not a single old peer that would 
trust Cromwell, or that he could trust ; the whole of 
that body feared to commit their hereditary right 
by sitting in an assembly where the tenure was 
only during life (the commonwealth men utterly 
abhorred tjic notion of an hereditary peerage), and 
in the pride and insolence of an aristocracy not yet 
accustomed to this kind of recent creations, they 
disdained to sit in a House with men who hail 
made their fortune with their sword or by their 
genius in war or law. Even the Earl of Warwick, 
who had gone along with the commonwealth men 
in most things, and whose grandson and piesumed 
.heir had married one of the protector’s daughters, 
declared that he could not sit in the same assem- 
bly with Colonel Hewson, who hud been a shoe- 
maker, and Colonel Pride, who had been a dray- 
man. And Manchester, Saye, and the other 
members of the old House of Lords, who had been 
named, contemptuously kept aloof, not one of them, 
it should appear, taking his seat except Lord Eure. 
The rest of the members of the oilier House took 
their seats as the old lords used to do formerly, 
and the protector went thither to open the session 
according to the ancient and royal form. And 
the Speaker, with the House of Commons, being 
sent ior by the black rod, came to the Lords’ 
House, where the protector made a solemn gpcech 
to them, “ but was short by reason of his indispo- 
sition of health.”* Indeed, at the opening of this 
stormy session, wherein he was to be assaulted on 
all sides by his old Presbyterian enemies and by 
his old friends the Independents, who had become 
his worst enemies, his iron constitution was giving 
way under the effect of labour, anxiety, and grief : 
his daughter, the Lady Claypole, the darling of his 
heart, was visibly declining, and in no human 
heart were the domestic affections ever stronger 
than in that of this wonderful man. In his short 
speech, however, he told the republicans or the 
levellers some unpalatable truths, and betrayed 
no fear, no misgiving as to his own powers of pre- 
serving peace in the laud. When he had done, 

• Whitelock. 
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the Lord Commissioner Fiennes harangued M my 
lords and gentlemen of both the most honourable 
Houses of Parliament, 5 * quoting scripture most 
copiously, yet not more copiously than was sanc- 
tioned by the then general custom. He told them 
to reflect upon the posture that tho three nations 
were then in — a posture of peaeferra quiet posture, 
a .posture looking towards a settlement, a perfect 
settlement, with the blessed fruits thereof) justice 
and piety, plenty^ and prosperity : he alluded to 
the republicans, tfie party most feared, as to others 
“ who would build upon contrary foundations, or 
lipon no foundation at all.” “I need not,” con- 
tinued Fiennes, " say much of them cither ; fof 
those who conceit Uj^pias of I know not what 
kind of imaginary commonwealths, or day-dreams 
of the return of 1 know not what goidarage, their 
notions are rather bottomed in conceit than in 
reason, and must rather l)C worn out by experience, 
than argued down by reason ; for, when they come 
to be put in practice, they presently discover their 
weakness and inconsistency, and that they are 
altogether unpracticable and infeasible, or of very 
short durance and continuance ; us hath appeared 
so often as they have been assayed or ^templed.” 
From hearing this long discourse, the Commons 
returned to their own House with irritated and 
hostile feelings ; and there it was soon seen that 
the protector, by removing so many of his friend# 
to “ the Other House,” had left himself in a de- 
plorable minority in this ; and also that those 
members who had taken their seats by virtue of, 
and in acknowledgment of, “ The Petition and 
Advice,” were determined to destroy that last in- 
strument of government, and to aim their first 
blows at the new House, which was an integral 
and essential part of that constitution. The attack 
was led by Haselrig, who, though nominated to 
“ the Other House,” persisted in retaining his 
place in the Commons, by Scot, a most resolute 
republican, and by others who detested any ap- 
proach to the old aristocratic House of Lords. On 
the fourth day of the session a message “ from the 
Lords,” delivered by two of the judges, who all 
attended as formerly in the Upper House, desired 
the concurrence of the Commons in an address to 
the protector for a day of humiliation and fast. 
The Commons vehemently protested against the 
title assumed in the message, and would admit of 
no other than that of “ the Other House ;” and in 
the course of a fiery debate many spoke both 
angrily and contemptuously of the dignity and 
authority of that lamely-restored branch of the 
legislature; insomuch “ that now they would not 
own the work of their creation, but looked upon it 
as a bye-blow, a thing by chance, or a pageant 
parliament set up on purpose to mock them.” 
On the morrow, the 25th of January, upon a letter 
from the protector to the speaker of the House of 
Commons, they met his highness in the Banquet- 
ing House, and there be exhorted them to unity, 
and to the observance of their own laws and rules 
in “ The Petition and Advice.” Whitelock adds 


that he gave them a state of the public accounts 
and much good advice. But all this was of no 
avail ; the majority In the Commons persevered in 
their attack, and presently broached the doctrine 
that the new House was, and must be, a mere de- 
pendency of the Commons — a thing invested with 
certain functions Of legislature, and with nothing 
more — that it could never be a co-ordinate power 
with the Commons. Scot, who was right in his 
reasoning as applied to that mongrel “ the Other 
House,” but who was madly wrong in fancying 
that a constitution could march with one un- 
checked and irresponsible chamber, raked up the 
whole history of the peers (a lamentable one !) 
since the commencement of the civil war; and 
then coming to the grand crisis, he said, “ The 
lords would not join m the trial of the king. We 
must lay things bare and naked. We were either 
to lay all that blood of ten years’ war upon our- 
selves, or upon some other object. We called the 
king of England to our bar, and arraigned him. 
He was for his obstinacy and guilt condemned and 
executed; and so let all the enemies of God 
perish ! The House of Commons had a good 
conscience in it. Upon this, the Lords’ House ad- 
journed, and never met, and hereby came a fare- 
well of all those peers, audit was hoped the people 
of England should never again have a negative 
upon them.”* Nor did Scot and his associates 
limit their attack to the other House or to mere 
declamation and oratory ; they assaulted the pro- 
tectorate itself, and a petition was circulated in 
the city by them and by some officers of the army 
for the purpose of abolishing Cromwell’s all but 
kingly office. “ All these passages,” says White- 
lock, “ tended to their own destruction, which it 
was not difficult to foresee. The protector looked 
upon himself as aimed at by them, though with a 
side wind, and with testimonies of their envy 
towards him ; and he was the more incensed, be- 
cause at this time the Fifth-monarchy men began 
again their enterprises to overthrow him and his 
government by force ; whereof there were clear 
discoveries : he therefore took a resolution sud- 
denly to dissolve this parliament.” Accordingly, 
on the 4th of February, the protector, without any 
intimation of his purpose, went down to the House 
of Lords early in the morning, summoned the Com- 
mons before him, told them of the hostile temper 
and the contempt of “ The Petition and Advice” 
which they had betrayed, of the intrigues in which 
many of them were engaged, and then saying, 
that urgent and weighty reasons made it necessary 
in order to the public peace and safety to proceed 
to an immediate dissolution, he concluded with 
these words : — “ I do dissolve this parliament, 
and let God judge between me and you.” And 
thus ended Cromwell’s last parliament, which had 
sat only fourteen days. The protector was never 
in so much danger as at this moment : the repub- 
licans and their friends “ were ready both with 
arms and men to fall in with swords in their 

* Burton. 
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House, though repeatedly summoned to attend, — 
were alarmed by numerous plots and Tiots raised 
by the royalists. Sir John Gore was arrested ; 
the Duke of Buckingham was obliged to give bail 
to be faithful to the government established ; the 
Lady Mary Howard, daughter to the Earl of 
Berkshire, and other persons "of rank, were com- 
mitted on a charge of high treason. These things 
grew worse and worse : a riot was suppressed in 
Enfield Chase; but on the 31st of July, when the 
House was busied on a bill brought in by White- 
lock, and approved by General Monk, for the 
complete union of England and Scotland,., the 
council of state, which sat nearly all night, disco- 
vered a new and extensive conspiracy ; and on the 
3rd of August news was received of insurrections 
having broken out in several parts of the country, 
the most important being one in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, headed by Sir George Booth, who was 
favoured by the Presbyterian ministers, and one in 
Worcestershire. Lambert was detached against 
Booth, who was expecting to be joined both by 
Charles II. and his brother the Duke of York, 
mid by royalists from half of the counties of Eng- 
land ; for these simultaneous risings had been con- 
certed. But Lambert gave a total rout to Sir 
George Booth’s forces ; and in all other quarters 
the royalists fled before the parliamentarians, and 
throw down their arms. 

Charles, who had got everything ready for his 
embarkation, deferred his voyage ; Booth and the 
young Earl of Derby, with many others, were 
arrested and thrown into the Tower ; and by the end 
of August, this formidable insurrection was com- 
pletely subdued. But the Rump, or that portion of 
it which now sat in the House, and the army which 
had placed, them there, lost no time in beginning 
to quarrel with each other. The House, asserting 
their supreme authority, insisted that the officers 
of the army should take out new commissions from 
them, and that the whole army should be placed 
in a proper dependency on the civil power. The 
officers, on the other hand, elevated by their re- 
cent successes and by their consciousness that the 
Rum}) only existed by favour of their swords, de- 
manded that Fleetwood, should be delared com- 
mander-in-chief, without limitations to his autho- 
rity ; that Lambert should be major-general, as a 
proper reward for his recent services ; and that 
the government of the country should not he in a 
single House, but in a House of Representatives 
and another House, as to the precise nature of 
which it should appear they had not made up their 
minds. Haselrig and his party “ being jealous 
that the soldiers might break them,” struggled as 
if for life ; and they brought a majority to reject 
this paper of the army — to dismiss Lambert, Des- 
borough, and seven or eight other principal officers 
who had subscribed the letter — and to pass an act 
for putting out Fleetwood from being lieutenant- 
general of the army, and appointing Ludlow, 
Monk, Haselrig, Walton, Morley, and Overton, to 
be commissioners with him (Fleetwood) to govern 


all the forces.* Haselrig, who was* the chief 
mover rn these bold transactions, and Who added 
harshness and insolence to bis boldness, was en- 
couraged by* letters from Monk, assuring him 
that he and the army iti Scotland would stand by 
the parliament, and by the like promises from 
Ludlow, yriio hid now succeeded Henry Cromwell 
in the command of the forces in Ireland. But 
MonkWnd Ludlow were far away, and the English 
army was close at hand. “/The proceedings of 
the parliament,” says Whitelock, “ nettled the 
officers, especially those who had performed late 
ami good service, and caused them to consider 
what to do for their own interest ; and of these, 
Lambert, Desborough, Berry, and the rest who 
had been ousted of their commands, were the 
chief.” On^tlie 13th of October, the very day 
after the passing of Ilaselrig’s obnoxious votes, 
some soldiers, who had pledged themselves to 
him to declare for the parliament and protect 
it, were drawn up in Westminster Hall, Palace 
Yard, and the avenues leading to the House; and 
Evelyn, who**rommanded the Lifeguards of the 
parliament, marched forth with his troops to do his 
service, bht he was met by Lambert at Scotland 
Yard gate, who commanded him to dismount; 
and though Lambert was on foot, and had none 
with him, yet Evelyn, at the head of his troop, 
^thought it safest to obey, and dismounted at his 
command, and his troop also obeyed Lambert, 
who then drew together som& other forces, and 
stationed them along King-street and round about 
the Abbey church and yard ; imd when the Speaker 
came by in his coach, they {topped him and made 
him turn back, and they treated most part of the 
members in the same way, sti that the House did 
not sit. The council of state sat, and there the 
hostile parties, the Lambert^ and the Haselrigs, 
the army men and the Ruinp men, came into 
fierce collision. The civilians accused the army 
of being destroyers of liberty; the officers re- 
torted, saying that the Bump would not have left 
them any liberty to destroy ; and Colonel Syden- 
ham asserted that the army had been obliged to 
apply this last remedy in compliance with a spe- 
cial commission from divine Providence. f But 
the council of state so managed the business, thut 
at the last they came to an accommodation to save 
the effusion of blood, and it was agreed that the 
parliament should not sit; that the council of 
officers should provide for the preservation of the 
peace, “ and have a form of government drawn 
up for a new parliament to be shortly summoned, 
and so settle all things.” On the next day the 
officers of the army debated about a settlement, 
and declared Fleetwood to be their commander- 
in-chief. On the other side, Haselrig and his 
friends consulted how they might restore them- 
selves and curb the officers ; “ and they had some 
hopes of Monk to be their champion.” On the 

♦ Whitelock.— Pari. Hist.— Ludlow. 

f Desborough said with more bluntuesa, " Because the parliament 
intended to dismiss us, we had a right to dismiss the parliament." 
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17th of October the council of officers sent one of 
their body to Monk in Scotland, and another to 
Ludlow in Ireland, to desire their concurrence ; 
they nominated a committee of safety ; they ap- 
pointed Lambert to be major-general of the forces 
m England and Scotland (which discontented 
Monk) ; and then they kept a day of humiliation 
in Whitehall Chapel. Vane was admitted into 
the committee of safety, but was almost imme- 
diately accused by Desborough and some other 
great officers “ of a design to overthrow magis- 
tracy, ministry , and the law” 

It was at this critical moment that Monk, who 
was courted and feared by both parties, began to 
play his own game ; — he had been a royalist before 
he became a parliamentarian ; and he was ready to 
become king’s man, or devil’s man, or anything that 
best promised to promote his own interests. On the 
29th of October, sixteen days after the suppression 
of the Rump, the officers of the army received a 
letter from him expressive of his dissatisfaction at 
their late proceedings, and the committee of safety 
received intelligence through other* channels that 
Monk had secured Berwick for himself, and was 
looking towards London. Lambert w«s instantly 
appointed to command the forces in the north of 
England ; and Whalley and Goffe, and Caryl and 
Barker, ministers of the gospel, were sent to Monk 
“ to persuade him to a right understanding o& 
things, and prevent effusion of blood.” Monk, in 
the mean while, sent to assure the leaders of the 
Rump that his sole object was to relieve parlia- 
ment from military oppression; and he called 
God to witness that he was, above all things, a 
friend to liberty and the commonwealth. Writing 
to Ilaselrig, whom he duped, he said, “ As to a 
commonwealth, believe me, Sir — for I Bpeak it in 
the presence of God — it is the desire of my soul.”* 
But if Monk duped the humiliated and desperate 
members of the Rump, he certainly never de- 
ceived the English officers. On the 8th of No- 
vember Desborough, Fleetwood, and the principal 
men of that body went to the common council in 
London, and told them plainly “ that the bottom of 
Monk’s design was to bring in the king upon a 
new civil war.” And four days before this — on 
the 4th of November — some of the officers of the 
navy addressed a remarkable letter to Monk, 
begging him to desist. “ It is obvious to us,” 
said these plain-speaking sailors, “wherever we 
come, that few or none take pleasure in your pro- 
ceedings but the cavaliers, who make their boast 
of you, and place their confidence in you.”f 
Monk, after again calling God to witness that 
the asserting of a commonwealth was the only in- 
tent of his heart, crossed the Tweed in great force, 
being openly backed by the chief Presbyterians in 
Scotland. He was faced, on the Tyne, by Lam- 
bert, whose promotion to the command of the 
troops in Scotland is generally supposed to have 
contributed greatly to make him resume his loyalty 
to the party in power ; but the soldiers of Crom- 

• Clarendon, State P*jten. ‘ f Whtteloek. 


well, now badly provided, had lost their old 
enthusiasm and discipline, and Lambert, besides, 
had orders from the committee of government 
to avoid a hostile collision ; and he there- 
fore lay at Newcastle doing nothing. It was 
agreed that three commissioners on the part of 
Monk should be allowed to come up to London to 
treat with three commissioners on the part of 
Fleetwood, the nominal commander- in-chief oi all 
the forces. By this delay Monk waB enabled to 
mature his plans and to receive further assistance 
in men and money from Scotland. Monk’s three 
commissioners pretended to be very confident that 
he would approve what was agreed upon by Fleet- 
wood’s commissioners, namely, that a parliament 
should be restored and the nation settled again in 
the ways of peace. The committee of safety pro- 
ceeded in preparing a form of government, but 
there was no reconciling their conflicting theories 
and views and 'interests. “ Vane,” says White- 
lock, “ w r as haid to be satisfied, and did much 
stick to his own apprehensions.” Fresh letters 
came from Monk to Fleetwood full of compliments 
and expressions of his earnest desire for a speedy 
settlement ; but stating that what had been agreed 
upon by his commissioners was not quite enough 
— that some things remained untreated of and 
unagreed upon — -that he wished for a fresh treaty 
to put a final end to the business. Some of the 
committee declared that this was only a delay in 
Monk to gain time to be the better prepared for 
his design to bring in the king, and to reduce the 
English army and party into greater straits for 
want of money, while he was getting pay for his 
forces. “ And, therefore,” continues Whitelock, 
who had himself a principal share in these deli- 
berations, “ they advised to full upon Monk pre- 
sently, and bring the matter to an issue before his 
soldiers were more confirmed, and Fleetwood’s 
party more discouraged : but this advice was not 
taken, but a new treaty assented to, by commis- 
sioners on each part, to be at Newcastle.” 

This was on the last day of November : on the 
4th of December some of the forces about London 
began to clamour for want of pay, and to favour the 
proceedings of Monk for restoring the parliament 
— an enchanting word and still,” adds White- 
lock, “ the forces in the north were not well 
settled.” On the next day disturbances took place 
in London, and when some forces were marched 
into the city to keep the peace, the soldiers were 
insulted by the multitude, and killed two of the 
rabble ; and on the same day intelligence was re- 
ceived that the governor and garrison of Ports- 
mouth had declared for the parliament. Still the 
general council of officers sat devising forms for a 
new parliament and schemes of government, re- 
publican and impracticable. On the 9th of De- 
cember they received a petition from the city, 
“ desiring to have such a parliament as was in 
1642,” which would have been a parliament with 
an enormous Presbyterian majority. The officers 
laid aside this petition as a design to bring in the 
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common enemy ; and on the next day they voted 
that a parliament should be called before Febru- 
ary next, to sit and act according to such qualifi- 
cations as should be agreed upon. On the 13th 
they agreed upon seven articles — 1. That there 
should be no kingship. 2. That there should be 
no single person as chief magistrate. 3. That the 
%riny should be continued. 4. That there should 
be no imposition upon conscience. 5. No House 
of Peers. 6. That the legislative and executive, 
powers should be in distinct hands. 7. That par- 
liament should be elected by the people. On the 
15th their proclamation for a parliament was 
solemnly published, and the committee of safety 
was required to issue out writs for the elections ; 
an attempt was made to surprise the Tower, but 
failed ; and a rising was put down in Sussex. On 
the 17th Admiral Lawson, who had brought his 
ships into the Thames, required that the Long 
Parliament should sit again; whereupon Vane 
and others were sent to him “ to inform him 
better.* * Two royalist attempts at insurrection, 
one at Bristol, the other at Colchester, were pre- 
vented. But distraction and confusion grew on 
all sides ; and by degrees the unpaid troops began 
to join the royalists, whom they were sent to sup- 
press. “ No quiet,” says Whitelock, “ was enjoyed 
by any party : all were at work, and the king’s 
party very active. And every man was guided by 
his own fancy or interest. . . . Many wished 
themselves out of these daily hazards, but knew 
not how to get free of them.”* 

On the 22nd of December, most of the soldiery 
abuut London declared that they would have the 
parliament sit again in honour, freedom, and safety ; 
and those who had recently most favoured the Lord 
General Fleetwood were now most violent against 
him. At this critical moment Whitelock, who for 
some time had been convinced that Monk’s design 
was to bring‘in the king, and that, too, without terms 
for the parliament party ; that the inclinations of 
the Presbyterians generally, of the citizens of Lon- 
don, of most of the parliament’s old friends, and a 
great part of the soldiery, tended the same way ; 
and that Monk would easily delude Haselrig and 
the rest of the parliameift men ; suggested to Fleet- 
wood, since the coming in of the king was unavoid- 
able, that it would be more prudent for Fleetwood 
and his friends to be the instruments for bringing 
him in than to leave it to Monk ; and then he pro- 
posed that Fleetwood should immediately send 
some person of trust to the king at Breda, and 
invite him to return upon conditions. The argu- 
ments used by the lawyer were weighty : — by this 
means Fleetwood might make terms with the king 
for the preservation of himself, his friends, and, in 
a good measure, of the cause in which they had 
all been engaged ; but if it were left to Monk, they, 
and all that had been done for civil and religious 
liberty, would be left to the danger of destruction. 

• On tlie 20th of D«cembet th« roy&liatt attempted a rising in the 
city, and some of the forcec which Fleetwood had sent to reduce 
Portsmouth joined Haselrig, and the lale of Wight declared for the 
parliament party, 
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Fleetwood was convinced, “ and seemed fully 
satisfied to send Whitelock to the king ; and de- 
sired Whitelock to go and prepare himself forth- 
with for the journey.” But before Whitelock got 
across the threshold, Vane, Desborough, and Berry 
came into the room, and, after a private conversa- 
tion with them, which lasted a quarter of an hour, 
Fleetwood called Whitelock hack, “ and in much 
passion said to him, 4 1 cannot do it, l cannot do 
it.’ ” Whitelock asked his reasons. “These gen- 
tlemen,” said the weak but honourable Fleetwood, 
“ have remembered me ; and it is true that I am 
engaged not to do any such thing without my Lord 
Lambert’s consent.” Whitelock replied, that Lam- 
bert was at too great a distance to have his consent 
to this business, which must be acted instantly, 
or not at all. Fleetwood again said, “ I cannot 
do it without him.” “ Then,” said Whitelock, 
“ you will ruin yourself and your friends.” To 
which Fleetwood replied, that he could not help it, 
that his word was pledged ; and so they parted. 

On the very next day (the 23rd), Colonel In- 
goldsby and some others advised Whitelock to run 
away to Breda, with the great seal, as Littleton 
had run away with it to York ; but the very pau- 
tious lawyer declined this expedition. J 

On the same day, some of the members of the 
Lpld council of state, and the old speaker ^enthall, 
seeing that the soldiers were all revwving from 
Fleetwood, gave orders for a rendezvous m Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, under Colonel Okey and Colonel 
Alured, whose affection to the Rump was well 
known. There was also received intelligence, that 
Haselrig and the revolted forced of Portsmouth 
intended speedily to come up to Lohdon. 

On the morrow, the troops under Okey and 
Alured halted in Lincoln’s Inn, opposite to the 
house of the speaker, gave him three cheers, 
saluted him with a volley, and topk the word of 
command fromjiim. Lenthall waji now, in effect, 
commander-in-chief in London; thd he lost no 
time in securing the Tower, and in convincing the 
common council, the citizens, and the soldiery, that 
the best thing that could he done was to restore 
the Rump. And two days after this (on the 
26th), the speaker, and the members that ■jyere in 
town, met at Whitehall, and walked altogether to 
the parliament house, the soldiers, who not long 
before had forcibly kept them from sitting, now 
saluting them and shouting joyfully as they passed. 

On the 29th, Haselrig, who had marched up 
from Portsmouth, took his seat in the House in 
his riding habit, and “was very jocund and high.” 
In fact he and his colleagues were wonderfully 
elated ; and, instead of providing against Monk, 
they fell upon their opponents of the army : by 
one vote they dismissed Lambert, Desborougb, 
Aslifield, Berry, and other officers, from their com- 
mands, and ordered them to retire to their several 
houses “ farther off from London;” and they also 
voted that Sir Harry Vane, who had adhered to 
the council of officers and the army, because he 
was wise_ enough to see that there was nothing 
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else to prevent tli£ triumph of Monk and the return 
of Charles without conditions, should he seques- 
tered from his seat, and confined to his house at 
llaby, in die county of Durham, during the plea- 
sure of parliament. 

a. i). 1060. — On the 2nd of January the House 
voted that a hill should he prepared for renouncing 
anew the title of Charles Stuart, and of all of the 
line of the late King James; yet on the 6th they 
received a letter from Monk promising all obedi- 
ence and faithfulness to this parliament; and, in 
th$ir infatuation, they voted Monk a letter of 
thapks, and desired him to come up to London 
as soon as he could. At York, Fairfax, the late 
lord general, waited upon Monk, and expressed 
his great willingness to contribute to the re- 
storation of the Stuarts, against whose tyranny 
lie had fought ill many a bloody held. By the 
26th of January Monk was at Northampton, 
where he protested that he was hut a servant 
to the parliament in a military capacity. On 
the 28th he was at St. Alban’s, where he again 
expressed all duty and obedience to the parlia- 
ment. But, after keeping a day of fasting and 
prayer, lie wrote from St. Alban’s to require that 
all the soldiers of the English army that were in 
or about London should be removed, to make 
room fo< the godly and right-minded suldiers lie 
was bringing with him from Scotland. The Rump 
ordered the troops out of town accordingly, and 
made Monk keeper of St. James’s Park, having 
a few days before sought to please him by recom- 
mending Mr. Gamble, his chaplain, to he a fellow 
of Eton College. But some of the foot soldiers 
would not march out to make room for Monk, and 
falling into a mutiny they kept Somerset House 
as a garrison; but being assured of a month’s 
pay, and cajoled by their colonel, these men were 
quieted, and marched off; and on the same day 
Monk marched into London in all state, with Ins 
horse and foot — and then the king’s party talked 
very high, saying they were sure the king would 
he in England very shortly. . Although Monk 
carefully concealed his intention of immediately 
recalling Charles, he soon opened the eyes of 
Husclrig and that party to the monstrous blunder 
they had committed. “ It pleased him,” says 
Whiteloek, “ that the secluded members of the 
Long Parliament should sit again; and neither 
Ilaselrig nor Scot, nor any of that party, could 
prevail with him to the contrary, nor durst any 
to oppose him ; and the spirit of the people gene- 
rally, especially of the Presbyterians, ran that 
way, and the cavaliers agreed to it, as the way to 
bring in the king.” Indeed the London appren- 
tices had been up in arms for this object; and 
Pieshyterian petitions had been poured in for the 
reconstruction of the parliament as it was before 
Pride’s Purge and the king’s trial, when they and 
their brethren were the majority. 

^ On the 21st of February the secluded members 
took their seats in the House ; and from that mo- 
ment the members of the Rump began to think of 


providing for their "personal safety. Many of 
them absented themselves, end gavo up the field 
to the Presbyterians without a struggle,* This 
mqjority voted in rapid succession, that Monk, 
their patron, should be commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; that 
all the proceedings of parliament since their seclu- 
sion should he null and void ; that Presbyterianism 
should be the one and sole religion ; and that the 
league and covenant, without any amendment or 
toleration, should be posted up in all churches. 

On the 16th of March they passed an act for 
dissolving this parliament, with a proviso not to 
infringe the rights of the House of Peers. Writs 
were then issued for a new parliament, which was 
to meet on the 20th of April; and then Monk 
finished his bargain with Charles the Second — 
giving advice but imposing no conditions — throw- 
ing the fate of the country at the feet of a dissolute 
and unprincipled man. 

On the 24th of April, the day before the meet- 
ing of the new parliament, Lambert, who had 
proved most satisfactorily that he was not a Crom- 
well, was shut up in the Tower, after an insane 
attempt at insurrection. When the parliament 
met, ten peers took their seats in their own House, 
confirmed the appointments of Monk, and voted 
a day of fasting to seek God for his blessing upon 
the approaching settlement of the nation. This 
was agreed to by the commons, who no longer 
challenged their title and rights. 

Circular letters were then sent for the other 
peers, who came up to Westminster by degrees, 
till the House, which had been so long empty, was 
nearly full. The distinction between those who 
had borne arms for the parliament, and those who 
had borne arms for the king, now seemed ob- 
literated, and Presbyterian peers sat side by side 
with those who had always adhered to the liturgy 
and the established church. In the Lower House 
the Presbyterians formed an overwhelming ma- 
jority, for the elections had no longer been con- 
trolled by the army, which absorbed in itself 
nearly all the republicanism of the country. Sir 
Harbottle Grimston was elected speaker, was con- 
ducted to the chair by M8nk and Hollis, and the 
House showed the utmost readiness in agreeing 
with the restored peers. On the 26th of April, 
the two Houses gave orders for a day of thanks- 
giving to God “ for raising up Monk and other in- 

• Ludlow, Haselrig,' and some others’of the republics, took 
thp alarm when they saw Monk restore the secluded Piesbytemus, 
and Ludlow resolved to make him a visit, in order, he siye, •• to 
make u more perfect discovery of his intentions.” When tUu very 
short sighted republican urged the duty uf fidelity and zeal for the 
common good. Monk replied with great unction, “ Vea, we must live 
and die together for a commonwealth." Hut Monk had taken owe 
to place a stout footman at the door, fearing that Ludlow might deal 
with him as his conscience told him he deserved. Soon after, Monk, 
in an interview with Haselrig, grasping Sir Arthur by the hand, 
exclaimed, •* I do hero protest to you, in the presence of these gentle- 
men, tU at I will oppose to the utmost the setting up of Charles 
Stuart, a single person, or a House of Peers.” Anil, after this, ex- 
postulating on their suspicious, be said, “ What is it that 1 have done 
in bringing these members into the House ? Are they not the same 
that brought the king to the block ?— though others cut off his head, 
aud that justly.”— Ludlow' t Memoin. Ludlow, shifting the blame 
from himself, charges Haselrig with being Monk’s dupe, and with 
indulging in unmanly despondence. ’ 
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Btruments of rescuing this nation from thraldom 
and misery and voted thanks to Monk “ for his 
eminent and unparalleled services.” On the 1st of 
May, Sir John Granville, who had been employed 
for some time in the negociations or bargainings 
between Charles the Second and the general, 
arrived again from Breda, and presented himself 
with royal dispatches at Monk’s house. Monk, 
who continued to wear the mask when it' was no 
longer necessary, would not open the dispatches 
there, but ordered Granville to present them to 
hhn in the midst of the council of state. This 
was done ; and, to carry on the farce, Granville was 
put under arrest — but, lo ! it was proved that the 
letters were really from the king himself, and that 
they contained very upright and very satisfactory 
intentions; and Granville was released from cus- 
tody, and the letters were sent down to parliament, 
and there read in the name of the king. One of 
these epistles was addressed to the House of Lords, 
another to the Commons, one to Monk, and another 
to the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council 
fif London. The letter to the Commons contained 
the famous “Declaration of Breda,” offering in- 
demnity for the past and liberty of conscience for 
the future. This document, which will be noticed 
more at length in the next period of our history, 
was the only pledge that this parliament thought it 
necessary to require from a prince who had already 
proved, in many cases, that his royal word was not 
worth more than that of his father had been before 
him* Some time before this the zealous Presbyte- 
rians had been reminded that Charles’s religion was 
at best but a devotion to prelacy ; that he had been 
too long under the wing of his mother, too long in 
France and Flanders, “ the most Jesuited place in 
the world,” to have preserved even his Armini- 
anism in a pure state ; and that those of the Pres- 
byterian judgment and covenant could expect 
nothing but certain ruin to their ways and their 
persons by a clenching and closing with such in- 
consistent principles ; that the Independents, who 
had grown up under them, had hitherto allowed 
the men of their party as much freedom as they 
enjoyed themselveB, and had admitted them to an 
equal participation in thaf grand privilege, liberty 
of conscience, which they could never hope to 
enjoy under the restored Charles ; that the royalists 
would never leave “ buzzing in his ear, to quicken 
his memory,” that the interest of the Presbyterian 
party was in its infancy founded in Scotland upon 
the ruin of his great-grandmother, continued and 
improved in England by the perpetual vexation of 
his grandfather, and at length prosecuted to the 
decapitating of his father ; and that the inevitable 
consequence of the Restoration would be the loss 
of all kinds of liberty and the utter ruin of the 
Presbyterians.* But heated and blinded by their 
loyalty, the Presbyterians, who were all-powerful 
in the Commons, and far from weak in the Lords, 
disregarded all these warnings, and they named a 

• *• Interest will Dot Lie." This pamphlet, in 4to., was written by 
Morchmont Nedharo, and published iu 1649. 


committee at once to prepare an answer to the 
king’s letter, expressing their joy, the joyful sense 
of all the House, of hie gracious offers, and their 
humble thanks for them, with professions of their 
loyalty and duty to his majesty. As for the 
Lords, they voted thanks to Sir John Granville 
for bringing these gracious letters; and declared 
that, according to the ancient and fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, the government is and 
ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons, and 
that some way should instantly be devised how to 
make up all breaches, and obtain the king’s happy 
return to his people. The Commons forthwith 
agreed with the Lords in all this; appointed a 
committee to erase from their journals whatever 
acts or orders had been made inconsistent there- 
with ; voted the king, who was penniless, the 
present supply of 50,000/. ; sent a committee into 
the city to get that money advanced upon security 
and interest ; agreed to an assessment of 70,000/. 
per month for three months, and sent another 
committee to join the Lords in drawing up an 
answer to his majesty’s most gracious letters and 
declaration. And at the end of this busy day there 
was a wonderful lighting of bonfires, ringing />f 
bells, firing of great guns, and drinking ofylhe 
king’s health. Prynne, who had got bapk into 
the house, and who could never forget tbfc firmer 
tyranny of prelacy from which he had suf'ered so 
severely, made a hopeless effort to sober this in- 
toxication; and that upright judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, ventured to recommend that sdme more 
definite settlement should he made before the king 
were brought back; but Monk silenc them by 
telling them, that, as the king woul^come hack 
without either money or troops, therepvas nothing 
to fear from him ; and no other voiq * was raised 
against accepting the “ Declaration <i ‘ Breda” as 
a full and sufficient security, nor 'vas a word 
more said about conditions and limitations. On 
the 2nd of May the speaker, Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston, in returning thanks in the name of the 
House, and giving 500£. to Sir John Granville, 
said — “I need not tell you with what grateful 
•and thankful hearts the Commons, now assem- 
bled in parliament, have received his majesty’s 
gracious letter; res ipsa loquitur . You your- 
self have been ocularis et auricularis teslis de 
rei veritate. Our bells and our bonfires have, 
already begun the proclamation of his majesty’s 
goodness and of our joys. We have told the 
people that our king, the glory of England, is 
coming home again ; and they have resounded it 
back again in our ears that they are ready, and 
their hearts aie open to receive him. Both par- 
liament and people have cried aloud to the King 
of Kings in their prayers, 4 Long live king Charles 
the Second.’ ” 

The Commons continued running a race with 
the Lords in this new loyalty : first, they gave leave 
to Doctor Clarges, a member of their House, to 
go to the king from Monk, and then they resolved 
to send twelve of their members to wait upon his 
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majesty. Nor were the lord mayor and Common 
council of London less loyal than the House of 
Commons : they gave Granville 300/., and named 
some of their council to wait upon his majesty, 
making all haste to set up the royal statue in 
Guildhall, and remove the obnoxious arms of the 
Commonwealth. And divers maids of the city 
etitioned the lord mayor for leave to meet the 
ing in white clothes. Some doubles were enter- 
tained of the seamen in the navy, but General 



JAXSfe I. 

From a letter to his «*» Charles, while on hi* Spanish lovp making 
addition, beginning "My deaie liable. llurleiau MSS. 
No. 6987. 



Oi tver— Protector. 

From a Patent UuieU 5th July. 1655. Harl. MSS. No. 7502. 


Montague, firing himself the first gun, and crying, 
“ God save the King !” got a royal salute from 
all the ships, the men all shouting lustily, “ God 
bless the King 1” — And then the general gave two 
pipes of canary to his men. 

On the 8th of May Charles was solemnly pro- 
claimed at Westminster Hall gate, the lords and 
commons standing bare-headed by the heralds, 
whilst the proclamation was made.. 



CHARI.E8 I. 
Harl, MS. No. 6088. 
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Bnwov Taylor. From an Original Pictuie iu All Sami#’ College, Oifoul. 
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Auninruiop Lahti From a Picture by Viinrlvke. 

Archbishop Union. 1 mm a Picture by Sir Peter Lely. 


HE principal matter 
that remains for this 
chapter is the history 
of those rival forms 
of Protestantism 
which, in the course 
of the present period, 
iirst overthrew the 
ancient English 
church, and then, 
after their common 
victory, falling to 
contention and a 
trial of strength 
among themselves, were in their turn successively 
displaced, or attempted to be^lisplaced, the one by 
vol. m. 


the other. These sects may all be regarded as so 
many varieties of Puritanism, or as the motley 
brood of the spirit that m the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James was usually called by that name, and 
the origin and early progress of which have been 
already sketched m the preceding Book. The 
Puritanism that made its appearance in England 
after the establishment of the Reformation was, it 
may be remembered, chiefly derived from Geneva, 
where the severe theology of Calvin had struck 
deep root in the congenial soil, and flourished 
amain in the keen air, of republican institutions. 
Directly from this fountain-head came also the 
Puritanism of Scotland ; for Knox, the great leader 
of the Reformation in that country, was a disciple 
of Calvin, and had been for some years the pastor 
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of the English Calvinists at Geneva. The prin- 
ciple of the Calvinistic or Presbyterian system of 
ecclesiastical polity was kept wholly out of the 
scheme of the English reformed church, on its 
restoration under Elizabeth, by the exclusive selec- 
tion of its heads and rulers from those of the 
returned exiles who had belonged to the Lutheran 
congregation at Frankfort. The friends of the 
Geneva worship and discipline were thus in Eng- 
land cither driven out of the national church al- 
together, or, if they remained in communion with 
it (which they generally did), were foired to 
refrain, to a great extent, for the sake of peace, 
from propagating or acting, upon their peculiar 
opinions. It is true that, even thus circumstanced, 
they preserved a strong spirit of Puritanism within 
the country, and fostered, both among the clergy 
and among the people, that aversion to the ritual 
and government of the established church which 
eventually broke out into open dissent and separa- 
tion. Hut in Scotland the ascendancy of Knox 
and his friends made the Reformation thoroughly 
Puritanical from the beginning, at least in so far 
as both the clergy and the mass of the people were 
concerned ; and all that the government could do 
in resistance to the vehement course of the national 
feeling was to ward off for a time the actual esta- 
blishment of a purely Pieshytcrian church, and to 
endeavour maintain somewhat of the outward 
form of an opposite polity in association! with the 
spirit and even many of the usages of the Geneva 
discipline. The restraint, however, which was 
thus put upon Presbyterianism in Scotland was so 
far from being sufficient to subdue its fftrengtli or 
temper, that L'was only thereby irritated to a pre- 
ternatural inflammation and ferocity, which made 
it the more restless under its bonds, and also the 
more able to break them asunder, the longer they 
enthralled it. It became, like a strong river 
dammed up, ready, whenever it should burst the 
fast-failing barrier that confined it, to precipitate 
itself in a raging and all-devouring inundation. 
But for the p udigious impetuosity with which the 
tide of Puritanism thus came rushing on from 
Scotland, it may he very much doubted if the less 
accumulated force of English dissent would have 
ever prevailed over -the established church, or pei- 
haps even risen with any very formidable violence 
against it, although, when the two streams joined 
their waters, the more diffused and sluggish 
naturally caught the fury of the other, and their 
united volume rolled along with a doubly tre- 
mendous power. Presbyterianism, also, in imita- 
tion of what had been previously done by the people 
of Scotland, was the first shape in which triumphant 
Puritanism exhibited itself in England after its 
overthrow of the old establishment ; and, notwith- 
standing both the influence subsequently acquired 
by Independency in the government, and the 
spread of that and other sects among the people, 
the national church, and also the national senti- 
ment, continued to be, in the main, Presbyterian 
until the restoration of ^Episcopacy. This par- 


ticular form of Puritanism, therefore, is the first 
subject we have now to take up ; and a retrospect 
of the history of the Scottish kirk during the reign 
of James in his native country will most fitly in- 
troduce us to the sceue of tlfe subsequent conten- 
tions between Presbytery and Episcopacy in both 
kingdoms. Such an inquiry is calculated to throw 
light upon the whole course of events in the track 
of time we have been surveying ; for, long before 
the civil war was begun by the Scots in the latter 
part of the reign of King Charles, the leaders of 
the opposition to the measures of the court in the 
English parliament were, it is well ascertained, in 
intimate confederacy with the ecclesiastical agi- 
tators in Scotland, and the movements of each 
party were generally taken in concert with the 
other. -Yet no part of our history has been so 
much neglected, and consequently misrepresented, 
by the generality of our historians. 

The Scottish Solomon proved himself to he 
a person of lax principle, or no principle at 
all, in too many ways to leave us any excuse 
for charging him with acts of dissimulation or 
other obliquity which he never committed. “ When 
the Long Parliament addressed King Charles to 
set up Presbytery in the room of Episcopacy,* * 
says a writer, whose misrepresentations do not com- 
monly assume so bold or passionate a tone, “ his 
majesty objected his coronation oath, in which he 
hail sworn to maintain the clergy in their rights 
and privileges; but King James had no such 
scruples of conscience, for, without so much as 
asking the consent of parliament, general assembly, 
or people, he entered upon the most effectual 
measures to subvert the knk-discipline which he 
had sworn to maintain, with hands lifted up to 
heaven, at his coronation, and had afterwards 
solemnly subscribed, with his queen and family, 
in the year 1581 and 1590.”* James’s coronation 
took place when he was an infant of thirteen 
months old ; so that his hands, if they had been 
lifted to heaven at all upon that occasion, must 
have been held up by his nurse. But in truth it 
was not the baby king, but the Lords Morton and 
Home for him, that tuok the new coronation oath, 
to maintain and defend the religion then pro- 
fessed, t And what was (he religion at this time 
legally established in Scotland? It was not Pres- 
bytery. Popery and the mass, indeed, had been 
abolished by parliament seven years before, and a 
Protestant confession of faith and doctrine had 
been solemnly adopted. But Episcopacy had not 
been put down. Even if Knox’s First Book of 
Discipline, with its twelve Superintendents, is to 
be regarded as having delineated a scheme of 
Presbyterian church-government, that scheme never 
had received the sanction of the state. It is true 
that the General Assembly had, from the first, 
evinced a jealousy or dislike of the Episcopal 
office ; hut that feeling had never been shared by 
the parliament, and bishops continued to he ap- 

• Neal, Hist. Vat i. 390. 

f Calderwood, 43; SpoUwood, 211. 
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pointed, upon vacancies, to all the sees ns usual. 
The account in the* printed Calderwnod omits all 
notice of the circumstance ; hut at this very coro- 
nation of James, while the sermon was preached by 
John Knox, the acts of crowning and of anointing 
were performed by the ftishop of Orkney, assisted 
by two of the superintendents. The anointing was 
strongly objected to by Knox and the clergy, as a 
Jewish ceremony ; but it was persisted in notwith- 
standing.* It appears, therefore, that the form of 
Ecclesiastical polity to which James at his coro- 
nation did not swear himself, but was sworn by 
his proxies, was Episcopacy and not Presbytery. 

And such for many years continued to be the esta- 
blished religion of the kingdom. The importunities 
of the Assembly were urgent and incessant enough ; 
but they were not listened to either by atfy one of 
the four successive regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, 
and Morton, that governed the country during the 
king’s minority, — more or less zealously Protestant 
as they all were, or professed to be, — or by James 
himself aflcr he took the management of affairs 
into his own hands. The hulk of the revenues of 
most of the sees, indeed, was diverted into lay 
hands through flagitious arrangements made with 
the holders by powerful barons or creatures of the 
court whom the weakness or profligacy of the go- 
vernment permitted so to make traffic of the ap- 
pointments; hut the order of bishops was perse- 
vcringly kept up in the face of all the outcry the. 
general assembly could raise upon the subject. 
The opposition of that body, indeed, sustained, as 
it indubitably was, by the general feeling of the 
country, waxed fiercer and fiercer every year. In 
the beginning it bad been luirdly more than a re- 
luctance to acknowledge the episcopal office as 
subsisting in the national church. The assembly 
which met at Edinburgh on the 29th of June, 
1562, being the third of these councils of the 
reformed national church, admitted Alexander Gor- 
don, Bishop of Galloway, as superintendent of 
that district, but only upon the petition of the 
kirks therein situated : from which, as Caldcnvood 
remarks, it may be perceived that bis old episcopal 
office w t us not held to give him the right of ex- 
ercising any clerical .jurisdiction. 41 Further,” 
adds the historian, 44 he is not styled simply hi shop , 
but, as it were by a note of diminution, who is 
called bishop, to wit, by custom and vulgar speech 
of the people, calling any man a bishop that pos- 
sessed! the bishop’s benefice. ”f Tn 1564 the 
assembly, in the same spirit, petitioned the queen 
44 that no bishopric, abbacy, priory, deanery, pro- 
vostry, or other benefice having more churches 
than one annexed thereto, should be disposed in 
time coming to any one man ; but that, the churches 
thereof being dissolved, the same should be pro- 
vided to several persons, so as every man having 
charge fnay serve at his own church, according to 
his vocation.’*! In 1566 they addressed a suppli- 

# Calderwood’a MS. History, as quoted in Chalmers'u Life of 
Mary, i. 3S9. 
f Hist. p. 32. 
j SpotBwood, p. 190. 


cation to the nobility and lords of secret council 
“ professing Christ with them, and who had re- 
nounced the Roman antichrist,” against a com- 
mission lately* granted, by which, as they declare, 
“ that conjured enemy of Jesus Christ, and cruel 
murderer of our dear brethren, who is falsely styled 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, is reponed and* re- 
stored, by signature passed, to his former tyranny : 
for, not only arc his ancient jurisdictions, as they 
are termed, of the whole bishopric of St. Andrew’s 
granted to him, but also the execution of judg- 
ment, confirmation of testaments, and donation of 
benefices, as more amply in his signature is ex- 
pressed.”* But tliis archbishop — the unfortunate 
Hamilton, who a few? years afterwards finished his 
course on the gibbet — was a papist as well as a 
bishop. The same assembly did not hesitate to 
send an affectionate letter, drawn up by Knox, 
44 to their brethren , the bishops and pastors of 
England,” requesting them, indeed, to deal gently 
with those of their number who objected to the 
use of the canonical habits, but not absolutely de- 
nying the lawfulness of the said apparel, and 
admitting that the question as to whether it was to 
he accounted among tilings indifferent appeared 
to he agitated with greater vehemence by both 
parties in the English church than they could 
themselves approve of.f A few yea™ after they 
would not have gone so far in the <£iy of con- 
cession either to prelacy, or to the “koniish rags” 
of the surplice, corner-cap, and tippet. 

This letter, as we have said, jfvas penned by 
Knox. Its spirit is decidedly lUalvinistic and 
anti-episcopal ; the great Scottisl reformer, who 
had refused a bishopric from Edw»rd VI., lays no 
restraint upon the expression of m cordial prefer- 
ence for a church divested of all ^worldly pump,” 
and of his scorn for the “ vain triiles” which ap- 
peared to he held among the essential s of religion 
by the heads of the English establishment. He 
even makes hold to characterise till habits that 
were objected to as 44 the dregs of >that Roman 
beast” — 44 the print and mark of that odious beast,” 
— which every Christian man ought 44 to fear either 
to take in his hand or forehead and he exhorts 
his English brethren 44 to deal more wisely than to 
trouble the godly with such vanities for all 
things,” he adds, 44 which seem lawful edify not ; 
.... all civil authority hath not ever the light of God 
shining before their eyes in their statutes and com- 
mandments, but their affections savour too much, 
sometimes, of the eartli and of worldly wisdom. 
Therefore, we think that ye ought boldly oppose 
yourselves, not only to nil power that dare extol 
itself against God, but also against all such as dare 
burden the consciences of the faithful farther than 
God hath burdened them in his own word.” But 
still we have not here the unqualified and uncom- 
promising condemnation, the vehement intolerance 
of episcopacy, as almost a kind of antichrist or 
accursed thing, which came afterwards to he the 

• Calderwood, p. 41, 

t Spotswood, pp. 198, 199.— Calderwood, p. 41. 
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profession of the Scotch national church. On the 
contrary, Knox and the other members, lay and 
clerical, of this general assembly, as we have seen, 
style the bishops of England their brethren, and 
distinctly recognise their hierarchical establish' 
ment as a branch of the same church of Christ to 
which they themselves belong. And such, it may 
he asserted, continued to he the state of feeling 
even among the most zealous of the Scottish clergy 
so long as Knox lived. Soon after the violent 
death of Archbishop Hamilton in 1570, Mr. John 
Dopglas, rector of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
was presented to the see, through the procurement 
of the Earl of Morton, to whom its temporalities 
had been granted by the crown. The earl retained 
the bulk of the revenues, and Douglas was obliged 
to be satisfied with a small pension iu addition to 
the dignity. Morton, however, was determined 
that his substitute, though a very poor, should not 
be a mere nominal archbishop. A parliament 
having met at Stirling in the end of August, 1571, 
the superintendent of Fife, Calderwood tells us, 
inhibited Douglas from voting in name of the kirk 
under the pain of excommunication ; hut Morton 
commanded him to vote, under the pain of treason. 
Probably it was part of the bargain that the earl 
should have the archbishop’s vote in pailiament, 
as well as jJic pecuniary profits of the see. This 
affair evenJ. ally led .to an important change in the 
constitute -J* of the national church. Douglas, 
finding himself opposed in his attempts to levy 
certain duties belonging to his archbishopric by 
the collector of the stipends of the clergy, for 
whose support the parliament had ordcied a third 
of the ancient revenues of the church to be re- 
served, applied* to his patron Morton, who was, 
indeed, much more interested in the matter than 
himself, and through his influence got an order 
from the Regent Mar, prohibiting in the mean 
time ^thc collection of any dues for the parochial 
clergy within the diocese of St. Andrew’s. A 
letter, which was written upon this occasion to the 
regent by John Erskine, the famous laird of Dun, 
will show the point to which the most attached 
and resolute champions of the Scottish church as 
yet carried their hostility to episcopacy. After 
maintaining that no prince could, by his own 
authority, set up men in spiritual offices, whether 
as bishops or pastors, that right being one that be- 
longed to the church alone, Erskine reminded the 
regent that the continual petition of the kirk had 
been, that whenever any of the great benefices, 
having many kirks joined to them, should become 
vacant, “ all the kirks should be divided, and 
severally disposed to several men, to serve every 
man at his own kirk “ in which mind,” he 
adds, “ all that bear office in the kirk continue 
but if such dismembering of great benefices can- 
not be granted at this time, he doubts not, he 
says, but the kirk will consent that the benefices 
and offices joined thereto, being conferred with its 
own concurrence, may have such profits assigned 
to them, “ as may be spared above the reasonable 
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sustcritation of the ministers of the kirks of such 
benefices, till further order be taken in these mat- 
ters.”* Here is not, it will he perceived, no 
more than iii the letter of the assembly of 1566 to 
the clergy of England, any absolute protestation 
against episcopacy in all circumstances; the 
writer’s opinion as to its inexpediency and unpro- 
fitrtbleness is clearly enough indicated ; hut the 
only thing that he absolutely protests against is the 
induction .of bishops without the concurrence of 
the church* “ I cannot,” he sAys in conclusion, 
w but lament from my very heart a great misorder 
used in Stirling at the last parliament, in, creating 
bishops, placing them, and giving them vote m 
parliament as bishops, in despite of the kirk, and 
high contempt of God, the kirk opposing herself 
against that misorder.” The next general assem- 
bly had been appointed to meet at St. Andrew’s 
on the 6th of March, 1572; but, by desire of the 
regent, the usual number of the ministers, superin- 
tendents, and commissioners from towns and kirks 
convened at Leith, on the 12th of January, for 
settling the policy of the kirk, and determined in 
their second sitting that their convention should 
have the force and strength of a general assembly, 
and that all things might be treated and concluded 
therein that used to be treated and concluded in 
any general assembly. On the Kith of January 
the regent granted power and commission to the 
Earl of Morton, chancellor, Lord Ruthven, trea- 
surer, Adam,' Bishop of Orkney, and other five 
persons, or any four of the whole number, to treat 
and come to an arrangement with this convention 
of the church, or any commissioners whom it 
should authorise, “ anent all matters tending 1o 
the ordering and establishing of the policy of the 
kirk, the sustentalion of the ministers, and support 
of the king’s majesty and common affairs of’ the 
realm, to continue in such order as shall be agreed 
upon till his highness’ (the king’s) perfect age, 
or till the same be altered and abolished by the 
three estates in parliament, promoting to hold 
firm and stable all and whatsomever the said com- 
missioners do and conclude in the premises.” Let 
us see, then, what was the ecclesiastical constitution 
now agreed upon and established by the concur- 
rence of the church and Ihe state. In the first 
place, it was resolved that no innovation should be 
made in the titles of archbishops and bishops, nor 
in the bounds of dioceses, 'but that in these respects 
all things “ should stand and continue in time 
coming as they did before the reformation of reli- 
gion ; at the least till the king’s majority, or con- 
sent of parliament.” Deans and chapters were 
annexed to all metropolitan and cathedral seats. 
The only restraint put upon the archbishops and 
bishops was, that, in the mean time, till further 
order were taken, they should exercise no other 
spiritual jurisdiction than the superinjjpudents 
were accustomed to exercise ; and that, generally, 
they should be subject to the kirk, and the general 
assembly thereof, in spiritualibus , as they were to 
* Set) the abstract of the letter in Calderwood. p. 48. 
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the king in tempornlihus. Even abbacies, priories, 
and nunneries were preserved ; it was only 
ordained that, if it were possible, sfleh a portion 
of the revenues should be assigned tci the support 
of the parochial clergy as should be found reason- 
able, and should be appointed by the bishop* or 
superintendent within whose province tfie religious 
house lay, and such of the king’s majesty’s council 
as should he directed to accord with him thereon ; 
— a cold and cautious provision, from which very 
liltle was to be looked for. K As for the remanent 
profit and title of the benefice,” it was further laid 
down by the commissioners, “ because the possessor 
must supply the place of one of the ecclesiastical 
estate in parliament, they think it needful that he 
who shall have the style, title, and place of abbot, 
prior, and commendator, be well learned and 
qualified ; and for trial of his qualification, that 
the king’s letters commendatory under the signet 
sliall he directed to the archbishop or bishop of 
the province wherein the abbacy or priory lieth, to 
try and examine his learning and ability ; and 
i^pon testimonial of his ability from the ordinar, he 
shall compear before the lung or Ins regent, and give 
lus oath in form as the bishop doth ; and then shall 
the king’s letters and provisions under the great 
seal he expede, directed to the ordinar bishop of 
the province, or others bruikmg [enjoying] the dig- 
nities or inferior office in the seat, to give him col- 
lation.” Persons so admitted as commendators 
were allowed to be appointed senators of the col- 
lege of justice, or to be employed by the king in 
the necessary affairs of the commonwealth. Ano- 
ther clause directed the maimer of creating a 
bishop, which was to he by the dean and chapter 
formally electing the person nominated m a letter 
or precept from the king or his regent; the only 
liberty of objection or hesitation allowed to them 
being, that, in case the royal nominee should not 
be found qualified, they might humbly crave and 
require his majesty, with all convenient expedition, 
to nominate another. But, to render this liberty 
of no avail, it does not appear that any provision 
was made for the nominee being examined by the 
chapter. So much regard was even had to the 
rights of all the existing holders of deaneries, 
canonries, and prebendaries, that although only 
those of them that had entered the ministry of the 
reformed church were to continue to exeicise their 
functions, yet the others who still continued papists 
were not to he displaced, nor successors appointed 
to them till they should depart this life. Here 
ye see,” says the old presbyterian historian, in 
concluding his account of the new settlement, 
“ this book for the most part concerneth the provi- 
sion of the old titles of archbishops, bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, chancellors, and such like, to minis- 
ters ; and of abbacies and priories to other quali- 
fied persons, to vote in parliament as persons of 
ecclesiastical estate. Here is a fair show of re- 
storing benefices of cure, great and small, to the 
kirk ; but, in effect, it was to restore only titles, 
which noblemen perceived could not be given 
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conveniently to themselves ; but they gripped to 
the commodity, m obtaining from the titulars 
either temporal lauds, feued to themselves, or 
tithes or pensions to their servants or dependers. 
And, therefore, the bishops admitted according to 
this new order were called in jest tulrhnn bn hops. 
A tulchan is a calf’s skin filled full of &uuw to 
cause the cow give milk.”* 

This scheme of church government was allowed 
and approved of by the regent, in the name of 
the king, on the 1st of February. On the Oth, 
for which day the chapter had been summoned, 
Douglas was formally elected Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, whither his patron Morton had taken 
care to proceed a few days before, that his personal 
direction and influence might not be wanting in 
the management of the business. Calderwood 
says that there was a great debate in the chapter, 
and that many of the ministers opposed the elec- 
tion of the rector. But the boldest act appears to 
have been that of Mr. Patrick Adamson, who, 
upon Friday, the 8th, “ discontented,” says Calder- 
wood, “ because he was not preferred to a bishop- 
ric, as he expected, in his sermon divided bishops 
in three sorts, — My Lord Bishop, My Lord's 
Bishop, and The Lord's Bishop, My Lift'd 
Bishop , said he, was in time of papistry ! My 
Lord's Bishop is now, when my lord gettffh the 
fat of the benefice, and the bishop servetfi for a 
portion out of tire benefice, to make tfiy lord’s 
right sure ; The Lord's Bishop is the tiuf minister 
of the Gospel.” This was a somewhatfqrrceipitate. 
jest of Adamson’s, who, three or foiif years aftei, 
stepped into Douglas’s place, and lAcnme a My 
Lord's Bishop himself. C 

Knox, now fast approaching thw end of his 
career, was at this time resident in A. Andrew’s, 
and there can he no doubt that lie wls far from 
approving of the new constitution th» had been 
thus imposed on the church of which l>v was the 
great founder. Calderwood says that lnpjprcnched 
upon Sunday, the 10th, the day of Dmifoas’s in- 
duction ; and “ the Earl of Morton being {present, 
refused to inaugurate the bishop, — yea, open 
audience of many then present, he denounced 
anathema to the giver and anathema to the re- 
ceiver “ as I find,” adds the historian, “hi a 
certain manuscript.” But Knox assuredly did 
not carry Ins disapproval so far as either to resist 
or anathematise the general system of the new 
polity; on the contrary, there is extant a letter 
written by him to the next general assembly, 
which met at Perth in the beginning of August, in 
winch we find him distinctly expressing his ac- 
quiescence in, or submission to, the arrangements 
recently made at Leith, and that even before they had 
received the sanction of the assembly. He requests 
the assembly, which he was in too weak a state of 
health to attend in person, to make suit to the 
regent, among other things, that “no gift of any 
bishopric or other benefice be given to any person 
contrary to the tenor of the acts made in the time 

* Calderwood, p. 55. 
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of the first regent of good memory (Murray), and 
they that are given contrar the said acts, or to 
any unqualified person, may he invoked and made 
null be an act of secret council ; and that all 
bishoprics so vakand may be presented, and qua- 
lified persons nominat thereunto, within a year 
after the yaking thereof, according to the order 
taken in Leith be the commissioners of the nobi- 
lity and of the kirk in the month of January last.* 5 ' 
These are his own deliberately recorded words, 
which are not to be explained away either by any 
looe, unautlienticated hearsays, or by any mere 
general reason ing.f Even from what Calderwood 
himself afterwards relates, it should appear that 
Knox’s main objection to the appointment of 
Douglas to the pmnacy was to the individual, and 
probably also to the circumstances of his under- 
stood bargain with Morton, rather than to the 
office. When lie learned, we are told, that the 
assembly had determined to allow Douglas to con- 
tinue for another year to hold the place of rector 
of the univeiBity along with his archbishopric, 
“ he lamented that so many offices were laid upon 
the back of an old man, which twenty men of the 
best gilts were not able to hear, and said lie would 
he disgraced and wracked. The venerable re- 
former breathed his last at Edinburgh oil the 24th 
of November following. Meanwhile the general 
assembly had consented to receive the new eccle- 
siastical Constitution as an interim arrangement till 
further and more perfect order might be obtained 
at the lmndg of the legent and nobility; only qua- 
lifying then acceptance with the expression of 
some smipe^ touching the names of archbishop, 
dean, archdeacon, &c., which, it is said, “were 
thought slanderous and olfensivc to the ears of 
many of tnc brethren, appealing to sound to 
papistry.” They pioposcd that the Chapter should 
be called the Bishop's Assembly, the Dean the 
Moderator of the said assembly, &e. ; and, also, 
that the names of abbots and priors should he 
intercht.viged into others more agreeable to God’s 
word and the policy of the best reformed kirks. 

Such lcmaiued the legally established constitu- 
tion of the Scottish church when Kihg James, in 
1578, assumed the government into his own hands. 
The general assembly, indeed, as has been already 
observed, had been all the while growing more and 
more indisposed towards episcopacy, and had both 
passed many strong resolutions against bishops in 
general, and led most of the individuals of the 
order a terrible life by incessant inquisitions into 
their conduct. In the assembly of 1574 Arch- 
bishop Douglas wns delated for various offences, 
— among others, for neither visiting his diocese of 
Fife, nor preaching in the city of St. Andrew’s, 
where he resided. In excuse, he alleged his infir- 
mity of body ; and this seems to have got him off, 
though, as Calderwood notes, with much relish, 

• Soo the paper published frmn Calderwood’!. MS. History, in the 
Appendix, No. 38, to Robertson's. Hist,, of Scot. 

t A very unsuccessful attempt of the latter kind ha# been made 
by Dr. M’Crie, in his Life of the great reformer,, 

% Calderwood, p. 57. 


ct sundry smiled when he said, that, since he took 
on the bishopric, he was never well disposed.” 
In the same assembly, Eaton, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
having confessed Ins oversight in not executing 
the sentence of excommunication against the Earl 
of Atholc and his lady, both papists, was enjoined, 
by way of penance, to repeat his confession pub- 
licly upon a Sabbath-day, in time of divine service, 
in his own cathedral church. In the next assem- 
bly, Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, was in like 
manner oidered to make confession of some mis- 
conduct “ in presence of the congregation con- 
vened in the Abbey Kirk, upon the Lord’s-day 
next to come, without sackcloth In the assem- 
bly which met at Edinburgh in August, 1575, the 
first approaches were made to a direct attack upon 
the episcopal office by John Durie, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, who moved for and ob- 
tained a committee to consider “ whether the 
bishops, as they arc now in Scotland, have their 
function from the word of God or not ; or if the 
chapters, ordained for the creating of them, ought 
to be tolerated in this reformed kirk.” Spotswood 
says that Durie was stirred up to propound this 
question by “ Mr. Andrew M civil, who was lately 
conic, fi oin Geneva; a man learned chiefly in the 
tongues, but hot and eager upon anything he went 
about, labouring with a burning desne to bring 
into this church the Preshy tonal discipline of 
Geneva.” There were six bishops present in the 
assembly ; but it does not appear, to quote Spots- 
wood’s expressions, “ that they did so much as 
open their mouths in defence of their office and 
calling.” The committee, whose report was sus- 
tained by the assembly, deemed it inexpedient at 
the moment to give a direct answer to the question ; 
hut they pretty significantly intimated the com- 
plexion of their opinion by declaiing the name of 
a Bishop to be “ common to every one that hath a 
particular Hock over which he hath a particular 
charge as well to preach the word as to minister 
the sacrament in other words, they distinctly 
proclaimed the Presbyterian doctrine, that every 
clergyman is a bishop, and that that is the only 
scriptural meaning of the term. Jn the next 
assembly, which met iu. April, 1570, the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow was cited to make answer to 
one of the most popular charges against his order, 
that of rarely preaching. With an edifying humi- 
lity, the archbishop answered, “that preaching 
is the great gift of God, which is not equally 
bestowed upon all ; and excused himself that he 
was not so able, nor so liberally doted with under- 
standing, as others;”* and he seems to have ap- 
peased the court, for the present, by expressing his 
willingness to do his best for the future. It was 
now, however, ordered that all those of the bishops, 
who had not yet received the charge of particular 
congregations, should immediately declare “ what 
particular flocks they would accept to take the 
care of;” and my lords of Glasgow, Ross, and 
Dunblane deemed it prudent each to make choice 

• Calderwood, p. 70 
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of a parish church within his diocese, in confor- 
mity with this enactment. Still, however, the 
government steadily refused its sanction to these 
proceedings. While the clergy were occupying 
themselves in devising a new scheme of ecclesias- 
tical polity, which they hoped to force upon the 
civil authorities, the regent (Morton) “was often 
required,” says Calderwood, “ to give his presence 
to the assemblies for furtherance of the work ; but 
he refused, yea threatened, some of the most 
‘zealous of the ministry. He misliked general 
assemblies, and would have had the name changed, 
that he might enervate the force and privilege of 
them. He could not endure the free and open 
rebuke of sin in the pulpit. He ever resisted the 
work of policy which was in hand, because it was 
not agreeable to his fantasy; he maintained his 
bishops, and pressed his own injunctions and con- 
formity with England ; and had, without question, 
stayed the w r ork of God, if God had not stirred up 
a faction of the nobility against him.” “Yet,” 
adds this strong party writer, (and the testimony 
in favour of Morton is very weighty and remark - 
jfblc, coming from such a quaitei,) “he was a 
man of deep judgment, stout, courageous, and ever 
lor the cause of religion ; but that he was set. lor 
the estate of bishops, and against free application 
of doctrine. II is administration of justice was 
such, that the time of his regiment was esteemed 
to lie as peaceable as ever Scotland saw before.” 

The weakness of the government, arising out of 
the contention of parties for some years after the 
i evolution that first effected Morton’s temporary 
ovei throw, and then, after lie had regained Ins 
ascendancy, took from him both his [lower and 
Ins life, afforded the clergy a favourable opportu- 
nity of urging with inci eased boldness their fa- 
vourite innovations in the polity of the church, of 
which they did not fail to avail themselves. The 
assembly which met in April, 1579, hoping before 
their next meeting to he able to extort from the 
government the entire abolition of episcopacy, or- 
dained that all bishops and others hearing eccle- 
siastical functions should for the future be called 
by their own names; and prohibited, in the mean- 
time, all ministers and chapters from proceeding 
in any ways to the election of bishops, under pain 
of perpetual deprivation. And at the next assem- 
bly it was unanimously resolved that “ the said 
act shall be extended to all times to come, aye 
and till the corruption of the state of bishops lie 
utterly removed;*’ and that all bishops already 
elected should submit themselves immediately to 
the assembly “ concerning the reformation of that 
estate of bishops in their person,” under pain of 
excommunication. The next assembly, which met 
at Edinburgh in October, 1578, drew up an enu- 
meration of the special reforms which they de- 
manded in the estute of bishops, to the following 
effect : — w That they be content to be parsons and 
ministers of one flock ; that they usurp no criminal 
jurisdiction ; that they vote not in parliament in 
.name of the kirk without advice from the aasem- 
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bly ; that they lift not up, for the maintenance of 
their ambition and riotousness, the emoluments of 
the kirk, which may sustain many pastors, the 
schools, and the. poor, but be content with reason- 
able livings according to their ollicc; that they 
claim not to themselves the title of temporal 
lords, nor usurp temporal jurisdiction, whereby 
they may he abstracted from their office; that 
they empire not above particular chleiships, 
but be subject to the same ; that they usurp not the 
power of presbyteries ; that they take no further 
bounds of visitation than the kirk had committed 
to them.*’* 

But to these demands of the church the govern- 
ment still persisted in turning the same deaf ear as 
before, and that whichsoever faction might he for 
the time at the head of affairs. In July, 1579, 
while he was again in the hands of Morton, the 
young king wrote what Calderwood calls “a harsh 
letter” to the assembly, earnestly exhorting them 
to refrain from disturbing the public peace by agi- 
tating innovations m the policy of the kirk in a 
tune “subject to so many diiliculties and imperfec- 
tions;” but to remit all such matters to be reasoned 
and decided upon by the eslates of the kingdom in' 
parliament. In 1580, however, after MortoujC 
second and final expulsion from the governm/nt, 
“the whole assembly, in one voice,** as the aff re- 
cites, “after liberty given to all men tojionson 
the matter, none opposing themselves iuZlefence 
of the said pretended office,” declined tlm office of 
bishop, “ as it is now used and connufculy taken 
within this] calm,” to he “ unlawful ijl itself, as 
having neither foundament, ground, Mir warrant 
in the word of God ;” and ordered “Mat all such 
persons as brook [enjoy] or hcieafteimshall brook 
the said ofiiec be chaigc dstmpliafer tMdemit, quit, 
and leave off the samine, as an ollicc wlMreunto they 
arc not called by God and even l<m Resist from 
preaching, or performing any part of fh office of 
pastors, till admitted thereunto anew hJL |e assem- 
bly, under pain of excommunication. °J 

In January, 1581, a transaction occurnil which 
lias been generally misrepresented by P^esbyte- 
iiu.ii and puritanical writers — James’s subscription 
to the formula called the Second ConfessKxn of 
Faith, or, sometimes, the King’s Confession. !Be- 
cause this instrument expressed an abjuration of 
“ the hierarchy of the Homan antichrist,” it has 
been contended that James, m subscribing it, ab- 
jured episcopacy, or a hierarchical church govern 
ment in every form. The history of the Con- 
fession, as well as its language, sufficiently con- 
futes this interpretation. It was drawn up at 
James’s own command by his domestic chaplain, 
Mr. John Craig, for the purpose of allaying the 
clerical and popular outcry occasioned by the sus- 
picions entertained as to the religion of the new 
foreign favourite, d’Aubigne, or, as he was by this 
time styled, the Earl of Lennox. The king, — as 

• Calderwood, p 83. Rpotswood tells us Hint now “ the Mivill 
respect earned to bishops m these assemblies of the chur< li made 
them dishuuut aud cornu no more unto the same.” — Hist. p. 303. 
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yet, it is to be remembered, only a boy of thirteen, — 
had, on d’Aubigne’s first arrival, taken great pains 
to quiet the murmurs which the appearance at 
court of an avowed Papist immediately awakened. 
He “ called the ministers to Edinburgh,” Spots- 
4vood tells us, “ and showed them what travail 
he had taken to convert his cousin, and how he 
had obtained his consent for taking a minister in 
his house, which would be to good purpose, and 
serve both to debar Jesuits from access to the 
nobleman, and win him by conference to a greater 
liking of the truth, desiring therefore that one of 
their - number might lie appointed for some short 
space to attend linn.” Culderwood says that Len- 
nox had bcfoic this obtained a dispensation from the 
king “ not to he troubled for religion for a whole 
year,” that he might attend to certain pressing 
temporal album; mid that he vexed the church 
courts of Edinburgh and Lothian w ith letters from 
the king, calling their attention to the said dispen- 
sation. No doubt Lennox would have been very 
well content to let the church courts alone, if they 
would have left him at peace. However, after a 
short tunc, he deemed it best to make a profession 
of conformity to the established religion. In July, 
1 580, he scut a letter to the assembly, informing 
them “ that it had pleased God to call him to the 
knowledge of the truth since he came to this coun- 
try, and that he lmd made open declaration thereof; 
lirst by his own mouth in the kirk of (St. Giles’s) 
Edinburgh, and, secondly, by his hand-writ at Stir- 
ling — yet offered to perform what the assembly re- 
quired fui flier for the accomplishment of the said 
confession, to procure and advance all other things 
according to Jus power, that may serve for the glory 
of God and weal of the knk and country.” “But,” 
adds Caldcrwood, “ when lie subscribed the arti- 
cles of religion, and communicated, little under- 
stood lie what he heard. Notwithstanding of 
his subscription, lie brought with him, and had in 
his company, Papists by profession, but indeed 
atheists, tfhich were entertained with him almost 
till his departure out of the country.” Spotswood 
informs us that the still unremoved suspicions and 
jeulouncs of the people respecting his real faith 
“ were increased by the intercepting of certain dis- 
pensations sent from Rome, whereby the Catholics 
were permitted to promise, swear, subscribe, and 
do what else should be required of them, so as in 
mind they continued firm, and did use their dili- 
gence to advance in secret the Roman faith.” It 
was m these circumstances, as we have said, that 
in January following James ordered the new con- 
fession to be drawn up, and after subscribing it 
himself, made all Ins household append their names 
to it — that of Lennox, for whose especial behoof the 
whole proceeding was devised, being placed at the 
head of the list. About a month after, an order 
was issued, charging the people of ail ranks to 
subscribe the king’s confession. And it may have 
been subscribed by Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
lians with equal willingness; for it was so ex- 
pressed, that both the one and the other might in- 


terpret it in their own sense. The subscriber 
merely declared his abhorrence and detestation of 
certain popish doctrines and ceremonies, as they 
were damned by the word of God and the Scottish 
church. But what was the Scottish Church was 
left for every man to settle with himself according 
to his own notion. If the Presbyterian considered 
it to be the general assembly, the Episcopalian had 
at least as good a right to regard it as being the 
system of national religion and ecclesiastical po- 
lity set up by act of parliament, and actually main- 
tained by the state. Upon this question, there- 
' fore, the confession was really altogether of a ne- 
gative character ; and indeed it came afterwards, 
m the heat of the controversy between episcopacy 
and presbytery, to be commonly known by the name 
of the Negative Confession. 

In August, 1582, the success of the raid of 
Ruthvcn, overthrowing the power of Lennox and 
Arran, and consigning James himself to durance 
in the hands of the opposite faction, intoxicated the 
clergy as with the Arrival of a sudden millennium. 
Presbytery, long held down by a hostile and op- 
pressive government, seemed now to be on the 
point of rending its bonds, and scattering for ever 
from the face of the land all obstacles that stood in 
the way of its undivided ascendancy. Its historian 
narrates with a fervent pen the blessed change 
this revolution brought with it to the struggling 
church : — “ Since the late enterprise of the Lords 
Reformers, liberty was renewed to the ministers to 
preach the word freely, to exercise discipline, and 
to hold ecclesiastical assemblies. Papists, Jesuits, 
excommunicated persons, licentious libertines, old 
enemies to this crown and to the friendship stand- 
ing between the two realms, either left the country 
and the court, or stooped in silence with external 
reverence to the word.”* Low enough, wc may 
he assured, and with all demureness of aspect, they 
would be forced to stoop before the frown of such a 
despotism as had now gotten the upper hand. The 
general assembly, also, upon a formal account 
being laid before them of the proceedings of the 
conspirators, had hastened to pass an act, declar- 
ing that “ they had done good and acceptable ser- 
vice to God, to their sovereign, and to their native 
country,” and directing levery minister to exhort 
the people from the pulpit to stand by the men 
who had now obtained possession of the king’s 
person, as the deliverers of the kirk and common- 
wealth. However, this state of things did not last 
Hong. In June following the king made his escape 
from Falkland, and threw himself into the castle 
of St. Andrew’s, whither his friends of the opposite 
faction immediately gathered about him in such 
strength as to set all chance of his recapture at 
defiance.t The Earl of Mar and his associates, 

* Calderwood.p. 139. 

t Caldei w ood here tells the following story: — ** Mr. Patrick 
Adamson, culled nommunly Bishop of St. Andrew’s, had ke.cped his 
castle, like u lux iu a hole, a long time, diseased of a fedity, as lie 
himself called his disease. He sought cure of womeu suspected of 
witchcuift, namely of one who Was apprehended, tried by the Presby- 
tery, and committed to the castle to be kept to further trial, but suf- 
fered by him to escape ; yet was she apprehended within three or four 
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the authors of the Raid t had, not, in fact, during 
their ten months’ tenure of power, done much more 
than allow the clergy to hope for the abolition of 
episcopacy ; no steps had actually been taken to 
bring about that change in the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution ; but even what of hope and present free- 
dom had cheered them was now taken away. The 
aspect of the restored government was hostile from 
the first. The general assembly, having met at Edin- 
burgh in October, drew out a long statement of 
grievances, which they sent to Stirling to the king> 
but “ the commissioners,” says Calderwood, “ re- 
turned with small contentment.” Soon after, J ohn 
Durie, already mentioned as one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, was cited before the council for having 
in a sermon publicly justified the Raid. At first, 
according to Spotswood, u he stood to the defence 
of that he had spoken ; yet after advice taken with 
Mr. James Lawson, his colleague, he was moved 
to submit himself to the king.” He was in the 
end ordered to remove from Edinburgh to Mon- 
trose, “ whereunto he yielded,” says Calderwood, 

after the council of the town and session of the 
Kirk had given him a testimonial approving of his 
life and doctrine.’’ In the beginning of the next 
year came on “ the greater business” of Mr. An- 
drew Melvil, who was summoned before the 
council for words spoken by him in a sermon 
preached at St. Andrew’s. According to his own 
account of what lie said, of the truth of which 
none who know the character of the man will 
doubt, there was nothing in it at which offence 
could be justly taken; but, waiving this defence, 
the fiery Calvinist at once took his stand upon the 
principle, that no civil court had any jurisdiction 
over a clergyman for words spoken by him in the 
discharge of his ministerial office* The scene 
that took place in the council when he urged this 
plea is graphically given by Calderwood : — After 
the giving in of the declinature, the king and the 
Earl of Arran, then chancellor, raged. Mr. Andrew, 
never a whit dashed, said, in plain terms, that they 
were too bold, in a constitute Christian kirk, to 
pass by the pastors, prophets, and doctors, and to 
take upon them to judgp the doctrine and to con- 
trol the ambassadors and messengers of a greater 
than was here. That ye may see your own weak- 
ness and rashness, in taking upon you that which 
ye neither ought nor can do (loosing a httle He- 
brew Bible from his girdle, and laying it down be- 
fore the king and his chancellor upon the tkblc) 
there are, said he, my instructions and warrant ; 

vears after, and mm executed in Edinburgh. He kceped liia rastle 
since thettaaembly holden in April 15tJiJ. When the king cometli to 
St, Andrew’s, bo becomethu vrholo man, occupied the pulpit iucou- 
tiueut, declaimed before the king agamxt the ministry und the lords 
and their proceeding. He professed before that he had not the gilt of 
application ; now he applieth, but inspired with another spirit than 
faithlul ministers use to be. In his aurmon he alllrmed fur eertaiu 
that the Duke of LetlQox died a Protcstaut, having in his hand a scroll, 
whleh he called the Duke’s Testament. A merchautwomun. titling 
before the pulpit, and spying narrowly, affirmed that the scroll was a 
eouut of four or five years’ old debt, Minch a few days bclbie she had 
sent to him."— H lit. p. HI. 

• See his Protestation atid Declaration in Calderwood, p 141— 
H6. 
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see if any of you can controul me that I have passed 
my injunctions. The chancellor, opening the 
book, passeth it in the king’s hand, saying, Sir, he 
scorneth your majesty and the council. Nay, 
sayeth he, I scorn not, but am in good eameil!tJ , 
,Here we see flaming out the true spirit o? presby- 
tery, which, while opposed to any representation of 
the clergy in parliament, had always sought to 
erect the church into a power independent of, and, 
in its own province, superior to the state — an 
arrangement which would afford an abundant com- 
pensation for the denial of political power of the 
ordinary kind. Melvil, finding himself helpless 
in the hands of his enemies, escaped imprisonment 
by flymg to England. 

After the Raid ofRuthven had been declared by 
parliament to be treason, some of the clergy ven- 
tured to meet at St. Andrew’s on the 24th of 
April, 1584, to hold a general assembly; but their 
number was very few. “ The king sent to them,” 
says Calderwood, “a fiery commissioner, Mr. J. 
Graham of Kaleyards, Justice Depute.” On 
being required to annul the act approving of ttye 
Raid, most of the members left the town ; ^iid 
seme of the more obnoxious fled to England, ppon 
which they were proclaimed rebels. On the^2nd 
of May a parliament met, in which Adamson and 
Montgomery took their seats as Archbishbps of St. 
Andrew’s and Glasgow, and in which jp.cts were 
passed making the declining of the jurisdiction of 
the privy council, the pretending an exemption from 
the ^authority of the civil courts, or tilt attempting 
to diminish the rights and privileges pi any of the 
three estates of the realm, high treason ; and the 
holding assemblies without the ki ng’s permis- 
sion or appointment, a capital crin c. All per - 
sons were also prohibited, under p lin of capital 
punishment, from presuming to utte i anything in 
sermons, or in any other declamatioi is or confer- 
ences public or private, to the dishonor, hurt, or 
prejudice of the king or his progenitors, or so 
much as to meddle with affairs of state at all. 
These acts for the present laid the church bound 
and helpless at the foot of the throne. In another 
parliament, held in August following, it was enacted 
that all ministers should, within forty days, ‘sub- 
scribe a declaration of their approval of the acts 
of the last parliament, and submit themselves to 
the bishops their ordinaries, under pain of losing 
their stipends. Upon this all the ministers of 
Edinburgh abandoned their charges, and, with 
many others of their brethren, the most eminent 
for their learning, piety, and popular eloquence, 
sought an asylum in the sister kingdom. 

Nor did the revolution which happened in the 
end of the following year, by the return from 
England of the lords concerned in the Raid , and 
the final removal of Arran an$ his faction, bring 
about any immediate change in the condition of 
the humbled churcli. The parliament having met 
at Linlithgow, in December 1585, “ for ratifying 
the peace, and abolishing the memory of things 

3 L 
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past,” “ the ministers,” Spotswood tells us, “who 
returned in company of the lords, did earnestly 
urge the repealing of the acts concluded the year 
preceding against their discipline, which the king 
dM utterly refuse.’* Calderwood say.s, that James 
threatened, taunted, and reviled the petitioning mi- 
nisters, calling them “ loons (rascals)* smake.8 (piti- 
ful fellows), and seditious knaves.” The lords, who 
had now got the government into their h^nds, were 
ifiext applied to, and reminded both of their duty 
and their former promises and professions. “ They 
answered,” says our historian, “ they must first 
be settled in their own places, and then they should 
work wonders. . . . The Master of Glammis, 
upon whose wit the rest depended, said, it was not 
expedient to thraw (extort) out of the king, so 
much addicted to the government of bishops, any 
reformation for the present, but to procure it by 
time with his own consent; and that the ministers 
should see a redress in another parliament. So 
they were careful every one for their own peculiar 
estate, more than for the kirk of God.” In answer 
to a representation of the clergy James set to work 
if. his cabinet, and spent “ the space of twenty- 
four hours” in penning a Declaration, in the con- 
clusion of which he said, “ I mind not to cut away 
any liberty granted by God to his kirk. I acclaim 
not to myself to be judge of doctrine in religion, 
salvation,' heresies, or true interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. I allow not a bishop according to the tradi- 
tions of men, or inventions of the pope, hut only 
according to God's word.” He insisted, however, 
upon a bishop having the right of voting in parlia- 
ment and council, and enjoying u some prclation 
and dignity above his brethren, as was in the pri- 
mitive kirk ;’ ’ and in reply to the appeal of the 
clergy to scripture upon this matter, he did not 
omit to twit them with the want of any scriptural 
authority for their own proposed scheme of having 
certain ministers elected by the rest as commis- 
sioners to (vote in parliament. “ Well,” said the 
royal declaimer, “ God purge your spirits from 
ambition, and other indecent affections for your 
calling, dnd give you grace to preach, in all humi- 
lity and' simplicity, his word and verity.” The 
zealous clergy, however, would not yet be silent ; 
some were called before the council and committed 
to prison ; with others James took a different 
course. A few weeks after he had put forth his 
above-mentioned Declaration the following sin- 
gular occurrence took place : — “ Upon the 2d day 
of January, 1586, the king rebuked Mr. Walter 
Balcanquel publicly after sermon in the great kirk, 
and said he would prove that there should be 
bishops, and spiritual magistrates endued with 
authority over ministers ; and that he (Balcau- 
quel) had not done his duty in condemning that 
which he (the king) had done in parliament. Mr. 
Walter undertook to prove the contrare.”* 

Jatpes, however, soon became wearied of this 
contest, and being, as Spotswood expresses it, 
“ very desirous to be at rest with the church,” he 
• Calderwood, p. 197. 


called together a general assembly at Edinburgh in 
the beginning of May. In this council some con- 
cessions were made on both sides. It hgd been 
previously agreed, at a conference held between 
some of the clergy and certain persons commis- 
sioned by the king and the council, that bishops 
should be continued as a distinct order in the 
church, and that their election should be by pre- 
sentation directed by his majesty to the general 
assembly, by which body they should thereupon 
receive admission ; and this arrangement was now 
assented to by the assembly, with only a few qua- 
lifications, reserving a certain authority in spiritual 
matters to the synods and presbyteries^, but not 
touching either the civil functions and pre-emi- 
nence of the bishops, or their apppintment by the 
uncontrolled nomination of the crown. In order, 
at the same time, to put the best possible luce 
upon the proceeding, it was voted, “ after reason- 
ing,” that the name of a bishop hath a special 
charge annexed to it by the word of God, the same 
that the ordinary pastor hath— that it was lawful 
to the general assembly to admit a pastor, bishop, 
or minister having a benefice, presented by the 
king’s majesty to the same — and that by the name 
bishop was to he understood only such a bishop as 
was described by St. Paul. The reader will ob- 
serve the dexterity with which these propositions 
were framed, so as to have the semblance of mean- 
ing something while they actually meant nothing. 

Still, such as they were, they were the proposi- 
tions or resolutions of the Assembly merely, and 
were yet unsanctioned by any act of the legisla- 
ture. The legally established religion of the 
country was still episcopacy, without even any 
admixture of presbytery ; and in this state the 
matter remained for some years. A heavy blow, 
however, was in 1581 struck at the order of 
bishops, by an act of parliament wrung from 
James’s pecuniary necessities, by which the tem- 
poralities of benefices and all the church lands 
that remained unalienated were annexed to the 
crown, the tithes alone being reserved for the 
maintenance of the persons serving the cures. 
This act was confessedly urged by the leading 
nobility, at once from tbs most selfish motives 
and upon the most hypocritical pretexts. While 
the king was made to believe that he would find 
an ample revenue in the patrimony of the church, 
and the people were told that such a resource 
/would for the future enable the crown almost to 
dispense with the ordinary taxes, the real object 
kept in view by the instigators of the annexation 
was the transference of the property in question 
into their own hands. The design was sufficiently 
indicated even on the face of the statute, one of 
the clauses of which contained a general confir- 
mation of all past grants of church ipods tp indi- 
vidual noblemen and others, most of such grants 
having been till now understood to be held by a 
very precarious tenure. And it was not long 
before nearly all the new property that now came 
into the possession of the crown wajs in like 
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matiner begged from it, and alibhated in perpetuity 
to the great families and hungry courtiers — to the 
very men who had in the first instance counselled 
its seizure under pretence of the public good. 
Afterwards, James himself, when he had seen 
this alid other consequences of the annexation, 
denounced it, in his ‘ Bfifcilicon Dorou,’ as “ a vile 
and pernicious act.” It was such an act, however, 
as, once pkfesed, it was almost impossible to repeal. 
Of its publicly-predicted effects, by which, when 
it was first proposed, its authors secured the 
popular voice in its favour, there was only one 
that was actually fulfilled. Caldcrwood notices 
that it was thought a great benefit to the kirk, 
inasmuch as, if it passed, it was conceived the kirk 
would lie no more troubled with bishops. “ Pri- 
vately,’* says Spotswood, “ to such of the ministry 
as sought the subversion of episcopal govern- 
ment, it was whispered that this was the only way 
to undo the prelacy; for there being no livings to 
maintain them (as in this case there* would be 
little or nothing remaining, most of the bishoprics 
Ifeiitg founded on temporal lands, and having but 
churches annexed), none would be found to accept 
those places, which also proved true.” The act 
of annexation reduced the power and the very in- 
stitution of bishops from a substance to a shadow 
— from a real thing to a mere name. 

In name and furm, however, episcopacy was 
still the church government established by law. 
Thus, although the people were generally Presby- 
terian^ we find no recognition of presbytery in 
what was called the “General Band,” which was 
subscribed by the king, the council, and all classes 
the following year, on the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. This national bond, a solemn compact 
of the same kind with the more famous covenant 
of fifty years’ later date, contained only the same 
abjuration of popery, and vow, in general terms, 
to maintain “ the true and Christian religion, pre- 
sently professed within this our realm,” which had 
formed the matter of the king’s confession of faitli 
of the year 1581. The failure of the great Spanish 
enterprise was followed in Scotland by a succes- 
sion of plots and disturbances on the part of the 
popish faction within thft country, the leaders of 
which were proved to be in confederacy with 
persons of their own religion abroad; and James 
excited some popular dissatisfaction and murmur- 
ing by .the lenity which he showed in repressing 
and punishing these attempts. He took consider- 
able pains in various ways to dissipate these sus- 
picious of ,his protestautism, and particularly, after 
his return from Denmark in 1590, with his newly 
wooed, won, and wedded queen, — very vain of the 
unusual spirit he had shown in that afiair, and 
also in Unusual good humour with the clergy for 
the successful exertions some of their leaders had 
made in preserving the public tranquillity during 
his absence— he presented himself in the general 
assembly, which itiet at Edinburgh in August, and 
there delivered himself of the speech in laudation 
of the purity of the Scottish kirk, which has 
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been already given in our preceding chapter* 
Although the episcopal historian Spotswood, in 
his report of the king’s speech on this occasion, 
has nothing of the rhapsodical effusion preserved 
by Calderwood, it is probable that something lil# 
it was actually spoken by James, who already, 
as we have seen, had set up for a great theologian, 
and was all his life the most irretentive of talkers. 
Ilis address was also, no doubt, intended to pro- 
duce upon the assembly an impression of his fa- 1 
vourable disposition at least towards the doctrines 
and rituaf of the kirk — “ to please the assembly,” 
as Calderwood expressly notes: and it had that 
effect; for, after he had finished, “ there was 
nothing heard for a quarter of an hour,” says 
Calderwood, “ but praising God and praying 
for the king.” There was nothing, however, 
either in this speech or in anything else that 
James now said or did, from which it could have 
been warrantably inferred that lie had abandoned 
his old predilection for episcopacy, and become a 
Presbyterian on the point of church government. 
Even while going as far as he could in the way of 
complaisance and acquiescence, lie altogether, as* 
we see, avoids this ground. He declaies him^fdf 
for Calvinism in the matter of doctrine, uiiff he 
also gratifies his auditory by a fling at the English 
Prayer Book ; but it is not pretended that, even in 
the highest flow of his eloquence, he saifl a word 
against the bishops. In this very assembly Cal- 
derwood admits that the answers he inu/c to certain 
propositions about ratifying the liberties of the 
kirk, &c., “ did little content the .-assembly.” 
Upon that head, in fact, he would promise nothing. 
And only a few months before he had (sufficiently 
shown how little he was indited to goialong with 
the kirk in its notions cither as to bishqns or as to 
ceremonies, by the order lie insisted i/pon being 
observed at the coronation of the que&n, which 
was celebrated in the Abbey Church on 'the 17th 
of May. “ The particulars,” says Calderwood, 
“because accustomed, I pass by.” But they are 
nevertheless worth noticing. The same dispute 
that happened at James’s own coronation again 
arose, and terminated in the same way. The clergy 
at first vehemently objected to the ceremony of 
anointing, but James insisted that it should not be 
omitted, and threatened that, if they would not 
allow one of their own number to perform it, he 
would send for one of the bishops to officiate. In 
the end her majesty was solemnly crowned, with 
all the accustomed rites, the anointing lhcluded, 
by Mr. Robert Bruce, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh.-! 

It was not possible, however, that in the condi- 
tion to which things had now been brought, — with 
the fabric of the episcopal government wholly 
undermined by the abstraction of the temporalities 

• See ante, p. 15. Wo may here notice, by tbe bye, Hint It is 
Ilnrm who has decorated this Btory with the introductory flourish 
about James “ standing with'litB bonnet off, and his hands lifted up 
to heaven.” There is not a word of this In his authority, Calder- 
wood. 

| Spotswood, p. 381. 
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of the bishops, — the triumph of Presbyterianism 
could be much longer deferred. Accordingly, in 
June, 1592, in a very disturbed state of public 
affairs, James was reluctantly induced to give his 
assent to an act of parliament, abrogating and 
annulling the acts touching the government and 
discipline of the church made in the year 1584, 
and giving for the first time a legal establishment 
to the system of general assemblies, synods or pro-^ 
fivincial assemblies, presbyteries, and kirk sessions. 
Yet although this statute established presbytery, it 
did'not in fact abolish episcopacy. On* the con- 
trary, a petition of the general assembly, “ that 
abbots, priors, and other prelates, pretending the 
title of the kirk, and voting for the same without 
their power or commission, be not suffered in time 
coming to vote for the same either in parliament or 
any other convention,” met with no attention.* 
Most of the ecclesiastical powers hitherto lodged 
by law in the bishops were transferred to the 
presbyteries and other church courts; but their 
temporal or civil status was left untouched. Nor 
were the liberties granted to the Presbyterian 
church by any means such as to place it in that 
position of entire independence of the state which 
would have satisfied the notions of the clergy as to 
the rights of “the true kirk.” While the full 
power of collection to benefices, for example, was 
given to presbyteries, they were “ bound and 
astricted *o receive and admit whatsomever qua- 
lified minister presented by his majesty or laick 
patrons.” And upon the great point of the meet- 
ing of the supreme ecclesiastical court, which the 
church had always contended for the right of 
calling together when and as often as it pleased, it 
was metely enacted ^hat “ it shall be lawful to the 
kirk and ministers, every year at the least, and 
oftencr, pro re nato , as occasion and necessity 
shall require, to hold and keep general assem- 
blies; providing that (licking's majesty , or his 
commissioner appointed by his highness to be 
present at ilk general assembly , before the dis- 
solving thereof nomivale and, appoint time and. 
place when and where the next general as- 
sembly shall be holden .” This, it may be 
observed in passing, is still the law under which 
the assemblies of the Scottish church are con- 
vened; but the old Presbyterian principle also 
continues to this hour to be asserted, in words at 
least, by the church, whose officer, the moderator 
or presiding clergyman, as soon as his .Grace the- 
Lord Commissioner has declared the assembly to 
be dissolved and appointed it to meet .again on a 
certain day in the following year in the name of 
the sovereign, always rises and convokes it for the 
same day in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Both in religion and in politics ifgenerally hap- 
pens that a principle or a sect, which has long been 
struggling for legal recognition and establishment, 
assumes altogether a new character after the 
achievement of that object, — the fiery impetuosity 
of its former innovating and overturning propensi- 
• Calderwood, p, 268.— Spot swood, p. 888. 


ties now giving place to the stationary, repressive, 
and cautious instincts of conservatism. But whe- 
ther it was something in the circumstances of the 
time, or spme peculiar obstinacy and untameable- 
ness inherent in the nature of presbytery, it 1 b cer- 
tain that the Scottish kirk, after having been thus 
taken under the protection of the state, only 
assumed a more rampant attitude than ever. The 
course pursued by the clergy for the next three or 
four years was one continued effort, not only to 
throw off all authority of the civil power in what- 
ever they chose to call a matter appertaining to 
religion — under which description they compre- 
hended whatever should be said or done by any one 
of themselves in the performance of his spiritual 
office — hut even to mount upon the back of the 
state, and to exercise a general control over the 
conduct of public affairs. Indeed, the latter attempt 
was the necessary consequence of the former ; for 
*here cannot really he two sovereignties in the same 
state, and therefore the only way in which the spi- 
ritual can be independent of the temporal power is, 
by acquiring the mastery over it. James had been 
forced to consent to a qualified establishment of 
presbytery ; but he himself neither became nor 
professed to become a Presbyterian any more than 
he was before; and the struggle between the 
crown and the parliament on the one side, and the 
church courts and the clergy on the other, only 
grew more violent and acrimonious than ever. 

One chief ground of dissatisfaction which the 
church had with the king was the lenity*of his 
treatment of the Earls of Huntley, Angus, Errol, 
and other popish lords, whose practices still con- 
tinued to disturb the government and the country. 
James, conceiving that much of his chance of 
succeeding to the English crown depended upon 
the support of the Catholic party, which was na- 
turally attached to him as the representative of his 
mother, shrunk from doing anything which might 
lose him their favour, and was, on that account, 
anxious rather to come to terms with Huntley and 
his associates, and to win them over by forgiveness 
to be good subjects, than to exterminate or severely 
punish them. But this policy the kirk looked 
upon with abhorrence. The provincial synod of 
Fife, which Caldcrwood calls “ the most vigilant 
synod within the kingdom in these dangerous 
times,” having met at St. Andrew’s in September, 
1593, after drawing up, by way of preface, a long, 
representation of public grievances, directed cer- 
tain of their members, with all convenient dili- 
gence, to repair to the king, “ to tell plainly to his 
majesty that which all his true subjects think 
touching his too much bearing with, favouring, 
and countenancing of papistical traitors ; his negli- 
gence in repressing of idolatry, and establishing 
of the kingdom of Christ within this reality ; and 
to declare freely to his majesty the mind and reso- 
lution of all his godly and faithful subjects within 
this province, that they are ready to give their 
lives rather than suffer the same to be polluted 
with idolatry and overrun with bloody papists.” 
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This death’s-head and cross-bones defiance of the 
government was accompanied by another proceed- 
ing still more extraordinary— *tne excommunica- 
tion of the three popish earls and other two gen- 
tlemen of their party, which was solemnly pro- 
nounced, in the name of the synod, by their 
moderator, Mr. James Melvin, or Mclvil.* The 
principal grounds on which this provincial and 
subordinate court asserted its right to pass such 
an act were, that the three earls had in their 
youth studied at the university of St. Andrew’s, 
and had afterwards been married in Fife ! James, 
as Calderwood tells us, was highly offended with 
the sentence of excommunication; but it was 
ratified, nevertheless, by the general assembly, 
■which met at Edinburgh in May following, and all 
pastors throughout the realm were ordered to inti- 
mate it from their pulpits, that none might pretend 
ignorance. For the present, the popular feeling of 
rage against popery, which was the strength of the 
clergy, ran so high, that James was forced to yield, 
or to appear to yield, to the tide. But at this very 
pmment he openly showed that his own religion 
continued to he, not presbytery, but episcopacy, 
by the order that w>as taken for the baptism of his 
son, the infant Prince Ilenry, which was cele- 
brated in the Chapel Royal at Stirling, on the 30th 
of August this year. “ The solemnities used in 
the time of baptism, and at the banquet, I omit,” 
says Calderwood, after his customary fashion. 
But, in fact, the ceremony was performed, not by 
n Presbyterian clergyman, but by Cunningham, 
bishop of Aberdeen. The child was then com- 
mitted to the care of the Lady Livingstone, who 
was so far from being a good Presbyterian, that 
she was not even a Protestant.^ 

The clergy, however, although the opposition of 
the court somewhat restrained the high hand with 
which they w r ould have controlled the whole course 
of public affairs, met with no serious check till the 
year 1596. “ The kirk,” says her historian, “ was 
now come to the greatest purity that ever it attained 
unto ; so that her beauty was admirable to foreign 
kirks. But the devil, envying the happiness and 
laudable proceedings of the ministry and assem- 
blies of the kirlfr, stirred yp both papists and poli- 
ticians to disturb her peace.” In point of fact, 
the disturbance may be much more justly *said to 
have coine from the side of the kirk herself. 
Calderwood admits, or rather- boasts, that “ the 

* Minister of AnBtrutlier, and author of the l)iary.— See vol. ii. 
p. 604. 

t There has been some controversy about the manner in which 
James’s oilier children were baptized. Neither Calderwood nor 
SpotHwood mention who officiated in the case of Charles, who was 
baptized at Dunfermline, in 1600 ; but, according to a statement, 
said to be drawn up by John Blinsole, llay herald, and to be pre- 
served in the Lyon’s Office at Edinburgh, the rite was performed by 
David Lindsay, bishop of Ross. This statement was first printed in 
a work called * The Royal Martyr a True Christian,’ by Henry 
Cantrel, London, 1716; and was afterwards referred to as an authen- 
tic docuofcnt by Caste. Harris, in his Life of Charles I. (p, 3, note), 
denounces it as •• an arrant forgery;” but Borne circumstances have 
since been adduced which are rather corroborative of its authenticity. 
See D’ Israeli's Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 1., 
London, l$t8, i. 11. It is most probable, at any rate, from James's 
position in reference to the Presbyterian clergy at the time, that both 
Charles and his elder sister, the Princess Elizabeth, were baptized by 
episcopal hands. 
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papists perceived there was no rest for them in 
Scotland, if the authority of the kirk continued.” 
Andris for politicians, the country certainly con- 
tained none so restless as the clergy themselves. 

But before coming to the change in the fortunes 
of the church which the historian laments, we meet 
with a very curious exposition of some of the fea- 
tures of that “ purity and beauty” he had just be- 
fore been celebrating \n a statement of “ the cor- 
ruptions and enormities of the ministry” which 
was published by the general assembly of 1596. 
In this paper are noticed, among a variety of other 
crying evils, the intrusion into the church of many 
ministers forced upon congregations by presenta- 
tion, who afterwards manifested that they were not 
called by God (for remedy of which it i8 inge- 
niously recommended that a law be passed pro- 
hibiting any from seeking presentation to benefices 
without the advice of the presbytery within the 
hounds of which the benefice lieth) ; and the 
existence in the bosom of the establishment of 
some clergymen not given to their book, iu their 
sermons obscure and too scholastic, cold, and want- 
ing zeal, flatterers, dissembling at public sins, and 
especially of great persons within their congrega- 
tion, for flattery or for fear ; of others “ light and 
wanton in behaviour, as in gorgeous and light ap- 
parel, in speeches, and in using light and pro- 
fane company, unlawful gaming, as dancing, 
carding, dicing, and such like;” of others de- 
scribed as “ swearers or banners, profaners of the 
sabbath, drunkards, fighters, &c.;” of others “ given 
to unlawful and incompetent trades aqd occupa- 
tions for filthy gain, as holding of hostelries (inns), 
taking of usury beside conscience and good laws, 
bearing worldly offices in noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s houses, merchandise, buying of victuals 
and keeping to dearth, &c.” A scene singularly 
illustrative of the enthusiusm of the times took 
place in the assembly on the day when this con- 
fession was read and adopted. The members met 
in the Little Kirk at nine o’clock in the morning, to 
the number of four hundred persons, “ all minis- 
ters or choice professors,” when so powerful an ex- 
hortation was delivered to them by Mr. John Davi- 
son, who had drawn up the paper, that the whole 
assemblage was thrown into an agony of penitential 
sorrow. “ For the space of a quarter of an hour,” 
says Calderwood, “there were such sighs and sobs, 
with shedding of tears, among the most part, every 
one provoking another by their example, and the 
teacher himself by his own, that the kirk resounded. 
So that the place might worthily have been called. 
Bochim i for the like of that day had not been seen 
in Scotland since the Reformation, as every one that 
was present confessed. There have been many 
days of humiliation for present judgments, or im- 
minent dangers ; but the like for sin and defection 
was never seen since the Reformation.” A few 
days after, a continuation of the statement of cor- 
ruptions was read and approved of, the first head 
of which consisted of an enumeration of certain 
habitual offences of James and his queen, about 
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which it was at the same time directed that several 
of the members should be dispatched tti pilfer 
with their majesties. The blunt plaifi-speulmig of 
this exposition is inimitable. “ First,” it said, “ as 
straffgers and other good subjects, repairing to the 
court, have befell comforted to see Christian. reli- 
gion religiously exerfcised, so now they are soihe- 
what troubled, seeing the exercise^ of the reading 
of the ‘ word at t&ble, and reverent saying of the 
grdfee befo're and after meat, diverse times omitted. 
That, on the week day, the repairing to hear the 
word is more rare thiin before ; and that his ma- 
jesty be admonished to %bear hearing ofspecches, 
in tiinfe of sertnon, of them that desire to comtnune 
with his majesty. Privy meditations in spiirit and 
cdUscicnce with God earnestly to be recommended 
tb him. His majesty is blotted wntli banning and 

swearing, which is common to courtiers also 

The queen’s majesty to be reformed ; her com- 
pany, her not repairing to the word and saera- 
ments, night-waking, balling. And such like con- 
cehiing lifer gentlewomen.” But to this was 
tacked another chapter, entitled “ The Common 
Corruptions of all Estates the charges contained 
in which throw those made both against the 
clergy and the king far into the shade. The first 
thing bewailed is “ jpi universal coldness and 
decay of zeal in all estates, joined with igno- 
rance and contempt of the word, ministry,' and 
sacramfents u and where there is knowledge,’' 
it is added, “no sense nor feeling; which showeth 
itself manifestly by this, that they want religious 
exercises in their families, as of prayer and of 
reading of the word, or the same for thjmost part 
abused and profaned by cooks, stewards, jackmen, 
and such like, the masters of the families being 
ashamed to use these exercises of godliness in 
their own persons ; and no conference at their 
tables, but of profane, wanton, and worldly 
matters.” “ Superstition aud idolatry,” the paper 
goes on; “ is entertained, which appeareth in keep- 
ing of festival days, bonfires, pilgrimages, singing 
of carols at Yule (Christmas).” Other couiits of 
the strange indictment are, “ Great blasphemy of 
the holy name of God among persons of all estates, 
with horrible banning and cursing in all their 
speeches; profanation of the sabbath, and espe- 
cially in seed-time and harvest, and common 
journeying on the sabbath, trysting (making ap- 
pointments) on worldly matters, exercise of all 
kind of wanton games, keeping of markets, drinl*- 
ing, and the like.” In a subsequent paragraph, 
along with the familiar charge of “ garnelling (or 
hoarding), of victual, and withholding of ^ie same 
from the markets,” is classed the less intelligible 
delinquency of “ not threshing the com out in due 
time.” But, in truth, in this part of his perform- 
ance, Mr. Davison’s pea quite funs riot in string- 
ing together its reproaches and invectives. The 
catalogue ends with the mention of “ a great num- 
ber of idle pei sons without lawful calling, as 
pipers, fiddlers, songsters, aorners, pleasants, strong 
beggars living in harldtry, aud having their chil- 


dren unbaptized, and no wkp repairing to the 
word.” Then follows a shbrt concluding enume- 
ration of “ offences in the courts and judgment- 
seats.” Here the paper boldly affirms, in the 
most unqualified terms* that the country groans 
under the curse of “ a universal neglect of justice 
both in civil and criminal causes;” that the 
judges are, “ for the mbst part, unmeet either in 
respect of want of knowledge, or of ’conscience, or 
of both and that “ when ahy office vaiketh, the 
worst men are advanced, both to high and inferior 
rooms.” The Court of Session is openly charged 
with “ buying of places, delaying of justice, and 
bribery.” And therfe is one othfct clause worth 
•notiiig — that which complains of “ Stfferilegious per- 
sons, as abbots, priors, dumb bishops, voting in 
parliament in name of the kirk.” The persons 
here alluded to were most of thein laymen, upon 
whom the titles and temporalities of these offices 
had been bestowed ; but some of the episcopal sees 
still continued to be occupied by clergymen, and, 
although others were at present vacant, none of 
them had been abolished. Presbyterian writers 
are in general anxiops to make it appear that there 
were no bishops at this time in Scotland. 

In September Andrew and James Melvil, and 
two other clergymen, being the individuals ap- 
pointed by the general assembly to admonish the 
king, repaired to him at Falkland, and having 
bepn admitted into the royal cabinet, proceeded to 
discharge their mission. First, Mr. James Melvil 
spoke a few words, and upon being interrupted by 
his majesty, “ began,” says Calderwood, “ to 
reply alter. his mild manner. But Mr. Andrew 
taketh the speech from him, and, howbeit the king 
was in anger, yet he uttered their commission as 
from the mighty God, — called the king God's silly 
vassal , — and, taking him by the sleeve, said this 
in effect : Sir, we will humbly reverence your 
majesty always, namely in public, but we have 
this occasion to be with your majesty in private, 
and you are brought in extreme danger, both of 
your life and of your crown, and with you the 
country and kirk of God is like to be wrecked, for 
not telling you the truth and giving you a faithful 
counsel.” He then wenkon to inform James that, 
although be was indeed a king in a certain Bense, 
yet of Christ’s kingdom, which, in the notion of 
Mr. Andrew, was only another name for the Pres- 
byterian kirk, he was neither “ a king, nor a head, 
nor a lord, but a member; and they,” added the 
arrogant churchmah, “whom Christ hath called 
and commanded to watch over his kirk, and go- 
vern his spiritual kingdom, have sufficient au- 
thority and power from him so to do, which no 
Christian king nor prince should control nor 
discharge, but fortify and assist, otherwise they 
are not faithful subjects to Christ. Sir, wh|n you 
were in your swaddling-clouts, , Christ reigued 
freely in this land in spile of all hi* enemies.” 
J aipes’s plan of employing Protestant ami Papist 
indifferently in "the public service, the fiery Pres- 
byter told him in plain terms was “ devilish and 
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pernicious” “ Because,” he exclaimed, with 
infinite scorn, “ the ministers and Protestants in 
Scotland are too strong, and control the king, 
they must' be weakened and brought low by 
stirring up a party against them, and the king 
being equal and indiderent, both shall be fain to 
flee to him, so shall he be well settled I” This; 
he declared, was mere and mad folly,- and the 
curse of Gpd could not but light upon it ; “ so 
that in seeking both,” said he, “you shall lose 
both.” James Melvil, upon whose report Calder- 
wood has narrated this conference, tells us that 
the king, though at first very angry, “ at last 
settled and dismissed them pleasantly no doubt 
he was very glad to be rid of them ; but we may 
judge if they left him more in love with Pres- 
bytery than before, or less anxious to shake off 
such an intolerable tyranny as that of the kirk, was 
now become. 

A few weeks after, on the 9th of November, 
James had another call from Melvil and his three 
brethren. Among other “ griefs ” of which they 
now came to complain, one was, that “ the king’s 
common talk was inveptives against ministers 
and their doctrine.” To this James replied, that 
the ministers themselves gave him occasion to 
speak of them, never ceasing in their sermons to 
provoke him, and to disgrace him before the 
people.” The four ministers had come this time 
as a deputation from a body of clergymen whi<jh 
had been appointed by the commission of the last 
general assembly to sit permanently in Edinburgh 
under the name of the Standing Council of the 
Church, for the purpose of watching the progress 
of events. On receiving the report of the inter- 
view with his majesty, u the brethren of the 
council,” says Caldcrwood, “ perceived clearly 
that the overthrow of the liberty of Christ’s king- 
dom was intended, and were glad that the king 
had uttered his meaning so plainly.” 

It was immediately after this that Mr. David 
Black, one of the ministers of St Andrew’s, was 
summoned to appear before the privy council to 
answer for certain expressions he had been using 
in his late prayers and sermons. He was charged 
with having affirmed that the king, in recalling 
the popish lords, or permitting their return, had 
discovered the treachery of his heart; that all 
kings were the devil’s bairns (or children), and 
that the devil was in the court and in the guiders 
of it ; with having said in praying for the queen, 
we must pray for her for the fashion, but we have 
no cause, — she will never do us good ; with having 
called the Queen of England an atheist ; the lords 
of session miscreants and bribers ; the nobility in 
the mass degenerated, godless, dissemblers, and 
enemies to the church ; and the members of the 
king’s qpuncil holliglasses,* cormorants, and men of 
no religion. This preacher’s actions, too, were as 
energetic as his words, if it was true, as was like- 

• HoUiglass, or Howleglas, was a personage very famous among 
onr ancestors as the incarnation of tue spirit of waggery and mis* 
chief. 


wise charged against him, “ that he had con- 
vocatgd divers noblemen, barons, and others within 
St. Andrew’s, in. the month of June, 1594, and 
caused them take arms and divide themselves in 
troops of horse and foot, and had thereby usurped 
the power of the king and civil magistrate.”* 
Neither Black himself nor hia brethren attempted 
to deny the truth of these charges ; but, the council 
of the church resolved that he should decline the 
judicatory of the civil courts, on the ground that 
all judgment of doctriqe pertained, at lpast in the 
first instance, to the pastors of the kirk. The 
effect of this was to make the matter assume an 
infinitely greater importance tliap had at first 
attached to it,-— to raise it from being an inquiry 
into the conduct of an individual to be a contest 
foi^the supreme power between the chprch and the 
state. With a full sense of the momentousness of 
the crisis, the clerical council instantly set them- 
selves to bring up all the force of thp kirk to fight 
the great battle. At once, before they couhj have 
consulted any of the rest of the clergy, they re- 
solved that Black’s “declinature of the king and 
council’s judicature in matters spiritual ” should be 
headed' as “ given in his own name and in the 
name of his whole brethren of the ministry.” 
Both in this paper and m others of the same 
tenor by which it was followed, they claimed 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
as a right secured to them by the laws ; but they 
were never able to name any act of parliament to 
that effect; they took their stand, therefore, in 
reality upon the high theological argument that 
the clergy, gs the ambassadors and representatives,, 
of the deity; were, by the very reason of the thing, 
emancipated in regard to whatever they should do 
in the exercise of their spiritual function from the 
superintendence or control of any temporal power, 
— an argument the same in substance with that 
upon which the Hildebrands and the Beckcts of 
popery had founded their similar pretensions. “In 
the discharge of this commission (of the ministry),” 
said Black, “I cannot fall in reverence of any 
civil law of man but in so far as I shall be found 
to have passed the compass of my instructions, 
which cannot he judged, according to the order 
established by that God of order, but by the pro- 
phets (that is, the clergy), whose lips he hath 
appointed to he the keepers of his heavenly wis- 
dom, and to whom he has subjected the spirits of 
the prophets.” It is plain from this, and from the 
language of all their other declarations, that what 
the clergy laid claim to was not merely the right 
of being first tried in their own courts before the 
case should be brought by appeal before a civil 
judicature* — a privilege of comparatively little 
value, — but that, by declining the jurisdiction of 
the temporal magistrate in the first instance as to 
anything done by them in the exercise of their 
ministerial functions, they meant that the eccle- 

• Spotswoofl. p. 424. Caldcrwood, who details all the rent of the 
affair at full length (pp. 335— 379) nowhere gives more than the most 
general account of the cliarges against Block. 
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siastLcal tribunal must Erst decide that they had 
“ passed the compass of their instructions ” before 
they could in any such case be brought before a 
civil court at all. If the church should declare 
that the accused clergyman had done or said 
nothing but what was warranted by his divine 
commission, their doctrine clearly was that there 
waB an end of the case, — that there could be no 
appeal. This is a point of very great importance, 
which has been generally overlooked. 

, The prosecution of this grand crusade by the 
clergy did not wholly withdraw them from the 
other important affairs which they had on hand at 
the time. It is noted, that “upon the 19th of 
November, Messrs. Robert Bruce, Andrew Melvin, 
and John Davidson, were directed by the council 
of the brethren to deal with the Queen; first, 
touching her religion; next, for dealing for the 
enemies of the truth, — namely, for Huntley; for 
want of religious exercise and virtuous occupation 
among her maids ; and to move her to hear now 
and then instruction of godly and discreet men.” 
However, the reverend gentlemen made nothing of 
this pious attempt; “they went down,” adds the 
account, “but were deferred to another time; 
because she was then at dancing”* Meanwhile 
Black’s declinature was sent to all the presbyteries, 
and in a very short time was subscribed by 
between three and four hundred ministers. On 
the other hand the government proceeded to take 
the most energetic measures. On the 27th of 
November an order was issued commanding the 
chief members of the council of the church to 
depart from the town within twenty-four hours to 
their parishes and congregations, and to keep- no 
such unlawful conventions any where as they had 
done of late, under the pain of rebellion and being 
put to the horn. Instead of obeying this order, the 
ministers immediately “convened,” says Calder- 
wood, “ and laid the letters open before the Lord ; 
and, finding that the general assembly was made, 
as it were, a judicatory inferior and subaltern to 
the secret council and session, by discharging of 
the acts of the assembly and commissioners of the 
same, therefore ordained the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and such others as were to occupy the 
pulpits, to deal mightily with the power of the 
word against the said charge.” On the following 
day, accordingly, which was Sunday, and also for 
several days more, “the doctrine,” as our his- 
torian expresses it, “sounded mightily from' all 
the pulpits.” In the excitement of the popular 
mind thus produced, the resolution of the govern- 
ment seems to have at one time nearly given way. 
On Wednesday, the 3rd of December, after a con- 
ference of five hours with the deputies of the 
clergy, James proposed that the final settlement of 
the, matter should be deferred till the following 
morning; and “in the meantime he craved that 
the ministers would forbear sharpness in applica- 
tion ; which he feared now because of the fast. 
This being reported to the commissioners and 
* Calderwood, p, 338. 


brethren, they agreed to forbear sharpness in ap- 
plication.” But when the king’s answer to their 
propositions was recorded it gave no satisfaction ; 
on the contrary, “ the brethren perceiving that 
there was nothing but driving of time, and thereby 
the motion of the spirit was abated in the brethren,” 
resolved that there should be no further com- 
muning, but that a grave admonition should be 
addressed to his majesty, which they concluded by 
protesting before God that they were free of Ins 
majesty's blood , and of whatsoever should ensue 
and came upon the realm in the righteous judg- 
ment of God, and that they durst not abstain any 
, longer from fighting against such proceedings with 
that spiritual armour given to them, potent in God 
for overthrowing of those bulwarks and mounts 
erected and set up for the oppugning and sacking of 
the Lord’s Jerusalem.” Soon after this, however, 
the tide of the popular feeling, which had hitherto 
been with the clergy, began to turn, and their cause 
received a heavy blow from a tumult that broke 
out on the 17th, in which the life of the king him- 
self at* one ' time appeared to be in danger, and 
which was, not without some truth, represented as 
the consequence of their seditious proceedings : nay, 
it was even alleged that some of the brethren had 
been seen actively engaged in the riot. The next 
day the king retired to Linlithgow; and, a new 
proclamation being read commanding the minis- 
ters to leave Edinburgh under pain of treason, 
they now deemed it prudent to take their de- 
parture. One of them-, Mr. Robert Bruce, pub- 
lished a very prolix apology for himself and his 
brethren on this occasion* in which he vindicated 
their] flight by many reasoi^ drawn both from the 
scriptures and the classics; among others by the 
Greek proverb, He that fleeth will fight again , 
which, he observed, “ requireth a wise foresight in 
men, and forbids foolhardiness.”* The pulpits of 
the capital, however, were not left unoccupied. 
One dauntless preacher, Mr. John Welsh, is 
particularly recorded to have mounted that of the 
High Church, and there thundered forth his male- 
dictions against the king, who, he said, had 
formerly been possessed with one devil, but that 
having been 'put out erf him, seven Worse were 
entered in its place ; adding that the subjects might 
lawfully rise and take the sword out of his hand, 
on the same principle that a father falling into a 
phrenzy might be seized by his children- and 
servants, and tied hand and foot to prevent him 
from doing mischief. Which doctrine, we are 
told, “ was taken by many of the hearers as a 
sound and free application.” f 
In the end, however, the king obtained a com- 
plete victory. Having convened a general as- 
sembly at Perth in the end of February, 1597, 
James there propounded a formidable list of fifty- 
five questions, in which he went over the whole 
subject of the respective rights of the clergy and 
the civil magistrate. These, however, were event- 

• See th 8 paper at letutih in Calderwood, pp. 378—379. 

f Spots wood, p. 430. ' 
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ually reduced to thirteen propositions, upon which 
matters were so managed that a deliverance was 
obtained from the assembly favourable upon the 
whole to the king’s views ; although of nineteen 
presbyteries of which the house was composed, 
eight protested even against the meeting being 
held to be a general assembly at all. According 
to Calderwood, the votes were carried by an inun- 
dation of ministers from the North, who, besides 
being popishly or episcopally inclined, were prac- 
tised upon by agents of the court. It was ordained, 
among other things, that no minister should take 
upon him to Teprove any of his majesty’s sta- 
tutes or ordinances, until he had first, by advice 
of his presbytery or other superior church-court, 
complained and sought remedy of the £ame from 
his majesty, and received his majesty’s answer; 
that no man should be publickly rebuked by name 
in the pulpit, except after trial and conviction 
for some crime, or when he had fled from the law ; 
that presbyteries should take diligent account that 
pastors in their preaching kept themselves within 
#the bounds of the word ; that, except the cus- 
tomary meetings of sessions, presbyteries, and 
synods, no convention of the clergy should be held 
without his majesty’s knowledge and consent ; and 
that in all the principal towns the consent of his 
majesty as well as that of the congregation should 
be necessary in the choice of ministers * “ This 

assembly, and consequently all that flowed from 
it, or followed thereupon,” says Calderwood, 
“ was esteemed by the sincere sort to' h.e null in 
itself, and of no force nor effect.” Only a very few 
ministers, however, were found bold enough to 
meet at St. Andrew’s on the 27th of April, the day 
which had been appointed in the usual manner for , 
the holding of the ordinary assembly ; and they 
did nothing except agree that all business should 
be made over to another assembly, which was to be 
held at Dundee in the month following, although 
that also was what Calderwood calls “ an as- 
sembly of the new fashion,” and equally irregular 
with the late meeting at Perth, by which, indeed, 
it had been convoked at the king’s desire. In this 
assembly, held at Dundee, the excommunicated 
lords were absolved ;t *the lawfulness of the late 
Perth assembly was acknowledged, and its reso- 
lutions were all ratified, some additional restric- 
tions being even laid upon the clergy and the 
church-couTts. And before it broke up, a com- 
mittee of ministers was appointed to confer with 
the king as .often as he should send for them, 
under colour, Bays Calderwood, “ to keep con- 
cord betwixt the king and the kirk, and to treat 
upon all matters serving to that use ; but in effect 
to put to execution the articles already yielded 
unto by the greater number, to the grief of the 
better sort.” The historian adds, “ In a manner 

• C»Uderwood, p. 398.— Spot* wood, p. 441. In Calderwood, pp. 
382—393, rony be seen the answer* to the kino’* questions bv the 
Synod of hfe, and by an individual member of that court, which ex- 
pressed the opinions of the more popular side of the church. 

+ Calderwood any*, " Some of the ministry were at tent to absolve 
as the earls were to seek absolution.'’ 

VOL. Ill, 


the whole power of the general assembly was 
weakened by this commission; for the commis- 
sioners, having access to the king when they 
pleased, and commission to sit and consult with 
him, began soon to change their manners. They 
would rule all, both in and out of general as- 
semblies, as the king pleased. A fit wedge taken 
out of the kirk to rent (rend) her with her own ; 
and the very needle which drew in the thread of 
episcopacy.” 

And, in fact, many months did not elapse before 
episcopacy was fully restored both in the state and 
in the church. The parliament met at Edinburgh 
in December, when, in conformity with a propo- 
sition or article presented by the commissioners of 
the church, an act was passed providing that such 
pastors and ministers us at any time his majesty 
should please to nominate to the office, place, title, 
and dignity of a bishop, abbot, or other prelate, 
should hereafter have vote in parliament, “ such- 
like and as freely as any other ecclesiastical pre- 
late had at anytime by-gone.”. As soon as this 
act was obtained, the commissioners, in the ex- 
ercise of their authority, summoned a general 
assembly to meet at Dundee in March following. 
Here James presenting himself in person “ had an 
harangue, wherein he declared what great care he 
had to adorn and accommodate the kirk, to re- 
move all controversies, to establish the discipline, 
and to restore the patrimony.” “ To effectuate this,” 
he said, “ it was needful that ministers should 
have vote in parliament, without which the kirk 
could not be vindicate from poverty and contempt.” 
Calderwoood makes James to have added, “ I mind 
not to bring in papistical or Anglican bishops, but 
only to have the best and wisest of the ministry, 
appointed by the general assembly , to have place 
in council and parliament, to sit upon their own 
affairs, and not to stand always at the door, like 
poor supplicants, despised and nothing regurded.” 
“ This his intention,” says the historian, “ he 
uttered with protestations ; and some of the com- 
missioners, especially the same that were aspiring 
to bishoprics, did the like.” But it is impossible 
to believe, upon the statement of this credulous 
and inflamed writer, that any such words as these 
were really uttered by the king ; or that, if they wcie 
spoken, they could have deceived or been heeded 
by any one who heard them, after the passing by 
the parliament of the act that has just been 
quoted. Something may have been said about 
the English and popish bishops; but that James 
could have pretended that he meant to give the 
nomination of the clergymen who were to vote in 
parliament to the general assembly, is plainly in- 
credible. It is sufficiently refuted, indeed, by the 
Bequel of Calderwood’s own narrative, from which 
it is evident that in this very assembly the king 
openly resisted the claim of the church to a voice 
in the nomination of the proposed parliamentary 
representatives of the spiritual estate. The act or 
resolution of the assembly approving of the king’s 
project was carried only by a majority of ten 
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voices, and after a keen debate. “ But to what use 
served reasoning,” exclaims out historian, “ where 
men were either won or dashed? Mr. Gilbert 
Bodie, a drunken Orkney ass , was first called on, 
and led the ring, when the matter was put to 
voting, and a great number of the North followed, 
all for the body with small regard to the spirit.” 
It was next resolved that the new parliamentary 
clergy should be fifty-one in number, that having 
been the number of the bishops, abbots, and priors 
who had voted in parliament in the time of popery. 
With regard to the manner of their appointment, 
all that was concluded was, “ after reasoning,” that 
it <£ ought to be of a mixed nature, and appertain 
partly to his majesty and partly to the kirk.” This 
is a sufficient proof that .lames never had, as 
Calderwood asserts, intimated that the sole ap- 
pointment should be in the general assembly.* 
The next assembly was appointed by royal pro- 
clamation to be held at Montrose in the end of 
March, 1600, having been prorogued to that date 
from the day originally fixed in July of the pre- 
ceding year. I n the meanwhile various signs of 
the times showed themselves. Calderwood notes, 
that towards the close of the year 1508 the bishop 
of Galloway, who had been a fugitive out of the 
country ever since the reformation of religion, that 
is, since 1 592, was restored to his honours, rank, 
and dignities; and that, in the beginning of 1599, 
even Bcatoun, the popish archbishop of Glasgow, 
was not only restored to his benefice, hut sent by 
the king as his ambassador to the French court. 
About the same time a proclamation was made at 

* Calderwood introduces his account of this “ cori upt” assembly w ith 
the followin': curious notice : — " Upon Saturday the 25th of February 
begun a fearful edffise, about nine hours in tlie morning, which con* 
tinned ubout two hours ; the whole face of the sun seemed to be 
covered and darkened about half n quurler of an hour, so that none 
could road upon a book. The sea and iur were still. Fowl flocking 
togclhci mourned in their kind; the flogs made an hideous noise; 

f ieople were astonished, as if it had been the duy of judgment Thu 
ike fenrlul eclipse of the sun, and appeal unco of falling stais fiom 
heaten, were seen in France, when men of chief note wen; enticed by 
flatteiiug gills to agree upon a raids! (a compromise ) betwixt papists 
and protestants; which hud been effectuate it God had not cut them 
off after a strange mannei.as Mi. James Melvin ohserveth m his 
Memorials.” A eiicumitauce recotded by the episcopal annalist, 
however, is much nnne fitted to excite the hoiror of a reader of the 
present day, .irpl will also be thought to show better than the blackest 
eclipse how much men’s minds weio distempered and the times nut of 
joint. " This summer (1597) there was a great business for the tnal 
of witches. Amongst others, one Margaret Atkin, being apprehended 
upon suspicion, and threatened with toiture, did confess herself 
guilty, lloing examined touching her associates in that trade, she 
named a few, and, perceiving her delations find credit, made offer to 
detect the whole ot that soit, and topiugo the eountiy of them, so 
she might have her life granted. For the reason of her knowledge, 
she said, that they hud a secret mark, all ot that sort, in theii eves, 
w hereby she could surely tell, how soon she looked upon any, whether 
they were witches or not; and in this she was so iar behoved, tH$it 
for the spuco of thiee or four months she was earned from town to 
town to make discoveiies in that kind. Many were (nought in 
ipieslion by her delations, especially at Glasgow, where divers inno- 
cent women, through the credulity of the minister, Mr. John Cow per, 
were condemned and put to death. In the end she was foumi to Ik* 
a mere deceiver— for trie same persons that the one day she had de- 
clar'd guilty, the next day being presented in another habit she 
cleansed— and sent back to File, where first she was apprehended. 
At her trial she affirmed all to bo false that she had confessed, and 
persisted iri this to her death; which made many forthhik their too 
great forwardness that way, and moved the king to recall the com- 
missions given out against such persons, discharging all proceedings 
ugnrast them, except in cuso of voluntary confession, till a solid order 
should be taken by the estates touching the form that should be kept 
in their trial.”— Spotswood, Hist, p 44H. It deserves to be rioted that 
this same year James hud published, at Edinburgh, his Dialogue en- 
titled ‘ Dwmonologie,’-— moved, as he states, by *>■ the fearful abound- 
ing at tli is tune, iu this eountiy, of these detestable slaves of the 
devil, the witches or enchanters, " 


the cross of Edinburgh for liberty of May games. 
James also expressed, in the most unqualified 
terms, his abhorrence of puritanism and his pre- 
ference for the episcopal form of church govern- 
ment, both in his ‘True Law of Free Monarchies,’ 
published in September, 1 598, and in his 4 Basi- 
licon Doron,’ printed in the following year. The 
latter, indeed, although only a few copies of it were 
in the first instance privately distributed, was 
brought before the synod of Fife by a clcigyman 
into whose hands it had fallen, and was made the 
subject of a libel, or formal indictment, as an 
attack upon the constitution of the church. The 
reverend court, however, seems to have desisted 
from prosecuting the matter, when the member 
who was understood to have brought it forward was 
summoned to answer for his audacity before the 
privy council, and, upon being reported to have 
fled, was proclaimed a rebel. James immediately 
reprinted the book ; “ which being come abroad 
and carried to England,” says Archbishop Spots- 
wood, “ it cannot be said how well the same was 
accepted, and what an admiration it raised in all 
men’s hearts of him, and of lus piety and wisdom.” 

At the assembly held at Montrose, Iub majesty 
again took care to be present in person ; and Cal- 
derwood says, that, from bis rising at an early hour 
in the morning till he went late to bed at night, he 
was 60 busy with ministers, that the courtiers com- 
plained they could get no access to him. At last, 
after a great deal of debate, an act was passed, 
providing that the parliamentary clergy should be 
appointed by the king choosing for every place to 
be filled one person out of a list of six nominated 
by the general assembly, with liberty to his ma- 
jesty to reject them all, and to call for a second 
list, ‘ c upon a just reason of insufficiency that 
the person so appointed should at no time presume 
to propound in parliament, council, or convention, 
in the name of the kirk, anything without express 
warrant from the kirk, under pam of deposition ; 
that he should every year give an account of the 
discharge of his commission to the assembly ; that 
he should continue the pastor of a particular con- 
gregation, upon which he should attend faithfully, 
and be subject to his presbytery and synod, like 
any other pastor; and that, if he should be deposed 
from the ministry by sentence of the assembly, or 
any other church court, he should lose bis vote in 
parliament, and his benefice should become vacant. 
It was also ordered, touching his name, that lie 
should be called not a bishop, but a commissioner, 
if the parliament might be induced to acknowledge 
that name ; if not, the point should be determined 
by a future general assembly. And the important 
question of whether lie should hold his office for 
life, or only for a year or some other fixed period, 
was affected to be settled by the ambiguous enact- 
ment, that he should every year lay down his com- 
mission at the feet of the assembly, 44 to be conti- 
nued or altered by his majesty and the assembly, 
as the assembly, with consent of his majesty, shall 
think most expedient for the weal of the kirk,’’ — a 
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regulation which evidently left the matter in the 
hands of the king, and, with the air of giving a 
great deal of power to the church, really gave none 
whatever. 

But even these precautionary and restrictive 
provisions, such as they were, with which the 
church attempted to defend the presbyterian polity 
against the destructive tendency of the late act of 
parliament, were disregarded as soon as they were 
enacted. Spotswood indeed says, with great frank- 
ness, It was neither the king’s intention, nor 
the mind of the wiser sort, to have those cautions 
stand in force; but, to have matters peaceably 
ended, and the reformation of the policy made 
without any noise, the king gave way to these 
conceits, knowing that with time the utility of the 
government which he proposed to have established 
would appear, and trusting that they whom he 
should place in these rooms would, by their care 
of the church, and their wise and good behaviour, 
purchase to themselves the authority which apper- 
tained.”* And after noticing the conclusions come 
to by the assembly at Montrose, lie observes, with 
the same coolness, that “now there rested no more 
but to nominate persons to the bishoprics that 
were void.” There was, however, one seyious dif- 
ficulty in the way of the said nominations; — the 
want of funds, from which to provide incomes for 
the new bishops. Of the thirteen Scottish sees 
only two, at this time, Aberdeen and Argyle, were 
in the hands of clergymen; there were also titular 
bishops of Dunkeld, Brechin, and Dunblane, but 
they were laymen ; the revenues of the two archi- 
episcopal sees of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow were 
held by the Duke of Lennox ; those of Orkney by 
the Earl of Orkney ; those of Murray by the Lord 
Spinie. Galloway and the Isles, Spotswood says, 
were so dilapidated, that there was scarcely any 
remembrance of their having existed. In Ross 
and Caithness alone there remained some part of 
the ancient patrimony unalienated ; and these two 
secs accordingly were the only ones that were filled 
up in the first instance; Mr. David Lindsay, 
minister of Leith, being presented to the funner, 
and Mr. George Gladstanes, one of the piinisters 
of St. Andrew’s, to the Utter. According to Spots- 
wood, these nominations were made with the con- 
sent of the church; but the only consent really 
obtained, or asked, was that of the council of 
commissioners already mentioned, which had been 
renewed by the late general assembly, and which 
now, as Calderwood observes, “ overruled all the 
affairs of the kirk.” The new bishops, according 
to this last-mentioned writer, “ were appointed to 
vote at the next parliament, in name of the kirk, 
without any regard had to the caveats and conclu- 
sions agreed upon, and without warrant of a general 
assembly.”t “ But any colour,” h^ adds, “was 

* Hint. p. 453. This is said of thn caveats, as originally agreed 
upon in a convention of commissioners from all the synods of the 
chinch, held at Falkland in July, 1598; hut the articles especially 
objected to by Spotswood as absurd were retained in the scheme 
finally adopted by the assembly of 1600. 

+ I list. p. 446. Calderwood appears to be in error in mentioning 
the nomination of Mr. Peter Blackburn to the bishopric of Aberdeen 


thought sufficient where authority did counte- 
nance.” The mysterious affair, known by the 
name of the Gqwric Conspiracy, had just taken 
place when these appointments were made ; and 
another violent quarrel between James and some 
of the Edinburgh clergy hud arisen out of the 
uncourtly refusal of the latter to receive with 
implicit credulity his majesty’s own account of his 
adventures on that occasion.* He was consequently, 
at this particular moment, in the worst possible 
humour with the kirk. 

From this date, however, the opposition of the 
church courts to prelacy was for the present 
silenced at least, if not subdued. King James, so 
long as he remained in Scotland, contrived to keep 
the general assembly in wonderful order by various 
arts of management. His proceedings, 'indeed, 
might be considered ns indicating not indistinctly 
an intention of suppressing that body altogether as 
Soon as possible, instead of a particular time and 
place being named, at the dissolution of each 
assembly, for the meeting of the next, it wag now 
the custom, as Calderwood states, “ that the king 
appointed, by proclamations at the market crosses, 
assemblies to he liolden when and where he 
pleased,” In this w'ay, by summoning the clergy 
suddenly and unexpectedly, or at inconvenient sea- 
sons, he probably aimed both at preventing the 
attendance of some of those most opposed to the 
measures of the court, and even gradually loosen- 
ing the attachment the country to a system of 
church government so irregularly and capriciously 
administered. By close personal attention, also, to 
ecclesiastical affairs, and by keeping on the best 
terms with the commission, which had now become 
the real governing body in the church, already 
almost superseding the assembly, which it led and 
controlled, while it was itself, to adopt Calderwood’s 
expression, nothing but the led horse of the king, 
he succeeded with little difficulty in carrying the 
points upon which he had most set his heart. At 
first, both the assembly and the other church 
courts affected the greatest horror at the name of 
bishop, even after they had been brought to tolerate 
the tiling: in the synod of Fife, for instance, which 
met at St. Andrew’s in February, 1001, Gladstanes, 
who had been raised to the see of Caithness, w'as 
culled to account for sitting and voting in parlia- 
ment under that name, and was fain to make his 
peace with the court by affirming that he did so 
against his heart, and only because they would not 
admit him otherwise ; and both he. and the other 
bishops continued to be designated by their com- 
mon names, as simple pastors, in any acts of the 
assembly in which they were mentioned. Nor for 
some time do we find any allusion whatever in 
these official documents to the episcopacy to which 
the church had now bent its neck. Even the 

as one of the appointments that weie now made. Blackburn’s eleva. 
turn docs not seem to have taken place till 1603, on the death of 
Bishop Cunningham, who had occupied the nee since 157? —Alex- 
ander Ilouglas, also, whom he states to have voted as liudiop of 
Murray in the parliament of 1600, waa not appointed, uecoiduig to 
other nccounts, till 1606. 

See vol.II. p. 691. 
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most zealous denouncers of grievances now scarcely 
ventured to glance at this master grievance, about 
which, before it had actually come, they had so 
long made the land ring with their vehement 
alarms. Meanwhile, however, the church was by 
no means withciut occupation in the grievance line ; 
and the couTt was probably not averse to its taking 
its full swing in other directions for a time, in the 
view of thereby the better securing its forbearance 
in regard to the matter deemed for the present of 
main delicacy and importance. Some of its pro- 
ceedings were abundantly illustrative of the into- 
lerant and inquisitorial spirit which marks so 
strongly the whole of the early history of presby- 
tery. The assembly, for instance, which met at 
Burntisland in July, 1601, having taken into 
consideration the “ causes of the defection from 
the purity, zeal, and practice of true religion, in 
all estates of the country,” ordained, among many 
other things, that, for discovery of the adversaries 
of true religion lurking within the country, every 
presbytery should, immediately after the rising of 
the assembly, take up the names of all the non- 
communicants within their bounds, and send them 
to his majesty’s ministers (that is, his chaplains) 
with all expedition ; and that the same thing should 
in future be done at the meeting of every provincial 
synod. This same assembly also petitioned the 
king and council, that all such noblemen and others, 
as sent their sons to be educated out of the country, 
should send along with them no other pedagogue, 
or tutor, except one “ known godly and of good 
religion, learned, and instructed in the same, and 
approved in his religion by the testimonial of his 
presbytery;” that they should only take up their 
residence in places where religion (that is, the pro- 
testant religion) was professed, or at the least 
where the power of the inquisition did not extend ; 
and that “ during the time of their absence they 
should not haunt any idolatrous exercises of reli- 
gion.” In case the son, while abroad, should go 
to any place in which the profession of the true 
religion was restrained, it was proposed that the 
father should be obliged to give security that he 
would not entertain or support him ; and if he 
should embrace, any other religion than that pre- 
sently professed within the realm of Scotland, that 
in that case he should not be able to enjoy “ moyen, 
heritage, honours, or offices” within the realm. 
But the most singular proceeding of this assembly 
was that adopted in the case of the popish/ or 
alleged popish, lords, Huntley, Errol, Angus, 
Hume, and Herries ; with each of whom one or two 
clergymen were appointed to reside for a quarter 
or half a year, in order that by their labours the 
said noblemen “ and their families might be con- 
firmed in the truth, and the enemies debarred from 
their companies.” In the next assembly, which 
met in the Chapel Royal at Holyrood House, in 
November, 1602, no very satisfactory report was 
made by these reverend spies when they were 
called upon “ to give an account of their dili- 
gence;” whereupon the assembly thought good to 


try the experiment againwith more care and upon 
an extended scale. To the lords thus placed under 
superintendence the last year were now added the 
Lord Maxwell, the Lord Sempil, and the Earl of 
Sutherland ; and Sempil, if the account given by 
Calderwood be correct, was to have constantly 
residing with him, for the three months, the whole 
presbytery of Irvine and Paisley ! Sutherland was 
also committed to the general surveillance of the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, but it does not appear 
that they were all to take up their abode ,111 his 
house. Certain instructions were, moreover, now 
drawn up for the direction of the clergymen com- 
missioned to this duty, which prove sufficiently that 
it was no merely formal superintendence they were 
to exercise, but an inquisition and watchfulness the 
most prying, comprehensive, and incessant. “Ye 
shall address yourselves,” this curious paper be- 
gins, “ with all convenient diligence, and neces- 
sary furniture, to enter in their company and 
families, there to remain with them for the space 
of three months continually ; during which time 
your principal care shall be, by public doctrine, by 
reading and interpretation of the scriptures, ordi- 
narily at their tables, and by conference on all meet 
occasions, to instruct them in the whole grounds of 
true religion and godliness, especially in the heads 
controverted, and confirm them therein.” They 
are afterwards directed to take pains to catechise 
the family every day once or twice at the least, or 
so often as may bring them to some reasonable 
measure of knowledge and feeling of religion before 
the expiring of the three months, beginning and 
ending the task with prayer; to urge the noblemen 
to dismiss from their houses all persons of evil life, 
especially such as are of susppeted religion ; to per- 
suade them to exert their authority and influence 
in seeing the discipline of the kirk properly exe- 
cuted, and to have the benefices on their estates 
supplied with qualified ministers and sufficient 
provision of stipends ; and finally to report from 
time to time how they have profited, and what 
disposition they are of. The charms of presbyte- 
rianisrn must have been believed to be irresistible 
indeed, if they were thought likely to make any 
impression in company with the torment of such 
a persecution as this. 

In this assembly of 1602 we at last find epis- 
copacy distinctly recognised as part and parcel 
of the national ecclesiastical system. A “ plat,” 
as it was calledf or scheme for the settlement of 
the church, was now adopted, which proposed that 
the great benefices, that is, the bishoprics, priories, 
and abbacies, should be bestowed upon clergymen, 
“ on condition that all the kirks of the prelacies be 
planted with sufficient ministers, and be provided 
with competent livings;” and a list of names was 
made out, from which his majesty should select 
incumbents for such of the said great benefices as 
were still vacant.* A few more of the episcopal 

* Such is the account given by Calderwood, p.467. Spotewood 
says that, although this echeme and others were proposed, nothiug 
was then concluded, and the subject was remitted to a more deep 
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gees were soon after this filled up by the king ; in 
particular the archbishopric of Glasgow, which 
was given by James to Mr. John Spotswood (the ] 
author of the 4 History of the Scottish Church,’)* 
on being advertised, at Burleigh House, near 
Stamford, on his way to London, of the death, at 
Paris, of the restored Catholic archbishop, James 
Bethune. Some years afterwards Spotswood was 
translated to the metropolitan see of St. Andrew’s. 

It thus appears that the church which, upon 
succeeding to the throne of England, James 
left established in his native country, was then, 
and always had been, an episcopal church, as well 
as that established in England. The clergy, in- 
deed, or a powerful faction of their body, had all 
along strenuously cried out for the abolition ol 
bishops; and, being supported by the popular 
voice, had at last forced upon the legislature a sort 
of compromise between, or combination of, the 
two systems of episcopacy and presbytery, with the 
effect for a short time of partially all but sub- 
merging or annihilating the former ; but episco- 
pacy had never been abolished by the state, which, 
on the contrary, met every demand of the clergy 
to that effect with a steady refusal, and did its 
utmost to sustain the ancient constitution of the 
church even in the highest strength and fury of 
the adverse principle. Above all, James himself 
had been an open supporter of episcopacy and 
opponent of presbytery from the first moment he 
took any part in public affairs ; upon that point lie 
had constantly held the same language both with 
his tongue and with his pen : his whole reign, in 
so far as regarded the church, had been a conti- 
nued effort, sometimes by force, sometimes by 
policy, to restrain the advancing tide of puritanism, 
and as far as possible to hold up the hierarchy, 
which it would have overborne. Sometimes cir- 
cumstances were so unfavourable to the pursuit of 
this object, that he was obliged for the moment 
almost to relinquish it, as when, in 1587, the 
pecuniary necessities of the government, and the 
united importunities of the clergy and the nobility, 
although with the most opposite views, clamouring 
in concert for the moment, compelled him to give 
his assent to the act of annexation : at other times 
he sought to attain his end, not by pushing right 
forward to it through whatever impediments lay 
in his way, hut by the roundabout course of con- 
cession and temporary compromise. As far as 
possible, also, to disarm oppositifh, he naturally 
presented his designs in the least alarming shape, 
and took pains to show that, in professing one 
object, he was not at the same time covertly seek- 
ing another often confounded with it : as, for 
instance, when, in 1590, he made his famous 
speech to the general assembly, in which, while 
even Calderwood does not pretend that he made 
any recantation of his known and uniformly ex- 
pressed opinions in favour of episcopacy, he is 

consideration. P. 468. The want’of the consent of the church, how- 
ever, if that assent was withheld,' did not prevent the king from pro* 
ceeding to HU up the episcopal sees. 
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said to have expressed so much satisfaction with 
the doctrine held by the Scottish church, aud to 
have so greatly gladdened the hearts of the brethren 
with his disparagement of the English liturgy ; 
on which head there is no reason to think that he 
spoke anything that he did not honestly feel at the 
moment, although he may have afterwards come to 
feel differently. But, at any rate, on the point 
of his strong attachment to the episcopal form of 
church government, and his determination to do 
his best for its retention in the Scottish establish- 
ment, he certainly never was guilty either of false 
profession or of concealment of Ins real opinions 
and views. In the uniform tenor of his actions, 
as well as of his speeches and writings, he avowed 
hjmself the irreconeileable enemy of puritanism 
and of presbytery. The terms, indeed, in which 
he expressed himself upon this subject were usually 
sufficiently strong and explicit. We need only 
refer to the passages that have been already 
quoted from the liasihcon Doron in the preceding 
Chapter.* This work, it will be remembered, was 
published some years before Janies left Scotland.-}- 
Our sketch of the genius and history of Presby- 

* See ante, p. 16. 

+ Harris, the smallest-minded, hut not for that the most honest, of 
historical writers, has a long preaching note ubout James's alleged 
dissimulation m the mallei of leligion, some things in which mmt 
notice as curiosities in the way of quiet, cautious misrepresentation. 
One poition of the note, foi example, being designed to expose tho 
unreasonable violence of James's prejudices ‘against the l'uritana, 
the passage given in tho text is brought forwaul among others for 
that purpose , but as unolhei object of the note is to make it appear 
that these anti- puritanical sentiments were carefully concealed by 
James till he had fairly made llis escape from Scotland and the 
Presbyterian kirk, all mention of the * Basilican Doron' is in this 
instance suppressed, and, contrary to the reverend biographer's 
usual practice, the words are meiely quoted as from a particular 
page in “ King James’s Woiks " Again, in winding up his enume- 
ration of James’s professions of attachment to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian church, after noticing his speech to the 
assembly (which by the by is called a speech to tho parliament) 
in 1508, about his having no mind to bring in Papistical or Aughcun 
bishops, “ and in 1602.” continues Hams, “lie assured the general 
assembly that he would stand for the church and be an advocate for 
the ministry.” “ A man,” proceeds the note, “ would think by this 
that James had a very great regard for his clergy, and an high 
esteem of them ; aud doubtless he himself intended they should 
think so too. But this was mere artifice and dissimulation," See 
Tin* nrtdiee here is really all tho lustouaii's own The words quoted 
from James’s speech in 1C02 are not mentioned by Calderwood 
zealous as ho is in collecting and obtiudmg eveiy utterance of the 
king calculated to give a colour to the favomite imputation of his 
apostasy , and when he found them only m the equally zealous epis- 
copalian Spotswood, Hams, even if he looked no farther, must have 
known very well that they could not hate been intended to bear the 
sense lie lias found it convenient to put upon them. In truth, 
James no moi« on this occasion affected to make any profession of 
attachment to Presbyterianism than to Mahometanism. The words 
pokeu in answer to a request made by the ussernbly through 
their mode tat or or president, Mr Patrick Galloway, that the king 
would use his authority m compelling the nobility and others who 
had obtained grants ot the old church lands, “ if not to restore all, 
at least to grunt a competent allowance to ministers forth of tho 
tithes they possessed.” Tins mere money question was the single 
matter to which tho king’s answer relerred. *' The king,” continues 
Spotswood, “ accepting the petition graciously, said, that it should 
not be well with the clmrc h so long as ministers were drawn front 
their charges to attend the yearly modification of stipends, and that 
he held it Attest at once to condescend upon a competent provision 
for every church, and deal with those thut possessed the tithes to 
bestow a part thereof to the loresatd uses ; and, seeing that business 
would require a longer time than they could well conunuo together, 
that they should do well to make some overtures to those who had 
the commission for stipends, promising for himsetf that he should 
stand for the church, and be an advocate for the ministers.”— -( HtSt, 
p. 468 ) It was at this very assembly, as we have already seen, that 
the clergy w ere for the first time induced to acquiesce in the re- 
establishment of prelacy, partly by the management, partly by the 
threats and bullying of the kiug, accoiding to Calderwood, who 
denounces the assembly as one held in thraldom, iu which, ” if any 
zealous minister was to utter his mind, the king would boast or 
taunt, or Ins minister, Mr. Patrick, moderator, an arrogant iguavo 
would Imperiously command silence."— {Uist, p. 469.) 
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terianism, in this the earliest stage of its hot and 
turbulent youth, may receive a few additional 
toqches from the proceedings of the Scottish kirk 
in regard to various matter^ standing apart from 
its contest with episcopacy and the government. 
The importance that was attached to the canonical 
habits, both by the Romanists and the Episcopa- 
lians, very early made it a badge of genuine pres- 
byterianism to affect a peculiar disregard for all 
such points of mere external appearance ; but it 
soon came, nevertheless, to he found that the want 
t)f all rule and order as to the attire of the clergy 
had its inconveniences as well us the opposite 
system. Certain of the brethren appear to have 
taken advantage of the liberty in which they were 
left upon this head, to indulge a taste for a gaiety 
of apparel which was deemed somewhat unclerical. 
The subject was brought before the general as- 
sembly which met at Edinburgh in March, 15*75, 
and produced a solemn ordinance, which, after 
premising that “ it becoineth the true messengers 
of the word of salvation not only to bear in their 
conscience a good testimony of unfeigned humility 
and simplicity of heart, but also in external habit 
and behaviour to represent the humility and 
sobriety of their minds, that the mouths of this 
godless generation, which are opened to blaspheme 
the godly calling of the ministry, may be shut up 
from just occasion of slander,” proceeded to enact, 
“ that all that serve within the kirk apparel them- 
selves in a comely and decent manner, as becometh 
the gravity of their vocation, and that they conform 
"their wives and families thereto, that no slander 
nor offence arise to the kirk of God thereby.” 
And, further, that it might be distinctly known by 
all what especial fashions, colours, or decora- 
tions were to be eschewed, a committee, to be pre- 
sided over by John Erskine of Dun, superin- 
teudant of Mourns and Angus, was appointed to 
advise thereupon, and to report to the next assem- 
bly. At the next assembly, accordingly, which 
took place in August of the same year, the follow- 
ing curious act was passed : — “ Forasmuch as 
comely and decent apparel is requisite in nil, 
namely [especially] in ministers and such as bear 
function in the kirk, we think all kind of broider- 
ing unseemly ; all begairies [stripes] of velvet in 
gown, hose, on coat; all superfluous and vain 
cutting out ; all kind of costly sewing on of pas- 
ments [borders of lace], or sumptuous and large 
steeking [stitching] with silks ; all kind of costly 
sewing or various hues in shirts; all kind of light 
and variant hues of clothing, as red, blue, yellow, 
and such like, which declare the lightness of the 
mind ; all wearing of rings, bracelets, buttons of 
silver or gold or other fine metal ; all kind of 
superfluity of cloth in making of hose ; all using 
of plaids in the kirks by readers or ministers, 
namely in time of their ministry and using of their 
office ; all kind of gowning, coating, doubleting, or 
breeches of velvet, satin, taffety, or such like stuff ; 
costly gilding of whingers [hangers] and knives ; 
silk nats of divers and light colours. But we 


think their whole habit should be of grave colour ; 
as black, russet, sad-grey, sad-brown, or serges, 
worset, camlet, grogram, Lisle worset, or such 
like : to be short, such as thereby the word of God 
be not slandered through their lightness or gor- 
geousness. And that the wives of ministers be 
subject to the same order.”* The history of the 
national costume at least is under obligations to 
the venerable assembly for this elaborate exposi- 
tion of the Scottish dandyism of the sixteenth 
century. There were many other things, however, 
in the life and conversation of the clergy of those 
days that gave the kirk much to do in the way of 
prohibition and correction. In the assembly held 
in October, 1576, for instance, one of the questions 
brought forward was, whether a minister pr reader 
might tap ale, beer, or wiue, and keep an open 
tavern ? All the deliverance of the House upon 
this occasion was, that the said clerical Bonifaces 
should “ be exhorted to keep decorum.” In 1580 
we find a complaint made that, through a great 
part of the country, especially in uplandish parts, 
the afternoon’s exercise and doctrine upon Sabbath 
days was neglected, and no sufficient instruction, 
therefore, was given to the people in the catechism 
and rudiments of religion. In 1583, “the ques- 
tion being moved concerning the censure of minis- 
ters that, bear with the people repairing in pil- 
grimages to wells, hard beside their own houses, 
without reproof, — yea, rather entertaining •them 
with meat and drink in their houses ; and distri- 
buting the communion to their own flocks, and yet 
not communicating with them for the space of 
seven or eight years ; it was answered that they 
deserve deprivation.”t In an act of the assembly 
which met in August, 1588, it is affirmed that, 
“ through the whole realm, there is no religion nor 
discipline among the poor, but the most part live 
in filthy adultery, incest, fornication ; their bairns 
lie unbaptized ; and they themselves never resort 
to the kirk, nor participate of the sacrament.” By 
the poor here, apparently, must be meant actual 
paupers and beggars. The general neglect of 
divine worship, however, in certain parts of the 
country, continued to he the subject of complaint 
long after this date. Tlnvs, an act of the Holyrood 
House. Assembly of 1602, declares that the con- 
ventions of the people for religious service, espe- 
cially on the Sabbath-day, were “ very rare in many 
places, by reason of the distraction through labour, 
not only in hardest and seed time, hut also every 
Sabbath-day, by fishing both of white fish and 
salmon fish, and %oing of mills.” Another of 
many ineffectual attempts was thereupon made to 
put down the said violations of the day of rest. 
But the kirk at this early period by no means con- 
fined its threats, and anathemas, and other prohi- 
bitory interferences to offences, such as this, of a 
more or less purely spiritual character. The 
general assembly and the other church courts con- 
stituted to a great extent the practical judicature 
of the country : it was customary for criminals and 

• Calderwood, p. 823. + Ibid. p. 831. 
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delinquents of all sorts to be brought before the 
presbyteries and synods, and, although these 
bodies could not of their own authority adjudge to 
any temporal punishment, the civil magistrate 
probably seldom dared to withhold the blow which 
they called upon him to strike; wlule even their own 
mere ecclesiastical sentence of excommunication 
or suspension from church privileges was, Irom 
the state of public opinion, an 'infliction attended 
with sufficiently terrible consequences. Such en- 
croachments upon the province of the civil power, 
however, were carried much farther at a later 
period. 

At the date of the accession of James to the 
throne of England the 1 great body of the puritans 
of that country had by no means adopted either 
the presbyterinn principle of church government, 
or even, in their full extent, the notions of the 
Scottish puritans in regard to rites and ceremonies 
and the forms of public worship. Neither did 
they as yet constitute more than a very small mino- 
rity of the population. No open profession of 
sectarianism was tolerated by the law, and nearly 
all the English puritans accordingly were still in 
outward profession members of the established 
church. The famous Millenary petition,* which 
was presented to the new king while on his pro- 
gress from Scotland in April, 1G03, declared at 
mice their objects and sentiments, and their nume- 
rical strength. It was signed by eight hundred 
ministers, or considerably less than a tenth part 
of the whole clergy ; and these were confined to 
twenty-five counties : throughout the other half of 
the kingdom there were probably next to no puri- 
tans at all. The subscribers to the millenary peti- 
tion began by expressly disavowing all wish for 
“ a popular parity in the church and they limited 
their proposals of reformation to certain points of 
mere internal regulation, none of them aflecting 
either the general frame-work of the establishment, 
or any material part of the mode of public worship. 
In their own words they pray : 1. in regard to the 
church-service, u that the cross in baptism, the 
interrogatories to infants, baptism by women, and 
confirmation, maybe taken away; that the cup 
and surplice may not be iprged ; that examination 
may go before the communion ; that the ring m 
marriage may he dispensed with ; that the service 
may be abridged, and church songs and music 
moderated to better edification; that the Lord’s 
Day may not he profaned, nor the f observation of 
other holydays strictly enjoined; thg.t ministers 
may not be charged to teach theilr people to bow at 
the name of Jesus; and that none hut canonical 
scriptures be read in the church;” 2. concerning 
ministers, “ that none may he admitted hut able 
men ; that they be obliged to preach on the Lord’s 
Day ; that such as are not capable of preaching 
may be removed, or obliged to maintain pi eachers ; 
that non-residency be not permitted ; that King 
Edward’s statute for the lawfulness of the marriage 
of the clergy be revived ; and that ministers be 

* Sc. ante, p. 15. 
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nbt obliged to subscribe, but, according to law, to 
the articles of religion and the king’s supremacy 
only;” 3. in regard to benefices, “that bishops 
leave their commendams ; that impropriations 
annexed to bishoprics aud colleges he given to 
preaching incumbents only ; and thut lay impro- 
priations be charged with a sixth or a seventh part 
for the maintenance of a preacher;” 4. in the 
matter of discipline, u that excommunication and 
censure be not in the name of lay-chancellors, 
&c. ; that men be not excommunicated for twelve- 
penny matters, nor without consent of their pastors ; 
that registrars and others, having jurisdiction, do 
not put their places out to farm ; that sundry 
popish canons he revised ; that the length of suits 
in ecclesiastical courts may be restrained ; that the 
oath cx officio be more sparingly used, and licences 
for marriage without bans he more sparingly 
granted.” Such, according to the most authentic 
exposition we have of them, were the sentiments 
aud desires, or at least the distinctly contemplated 
objects, of the English puritans in the year 1003. 
There is here no symptom of fraternization with 
the preshy lei mns of Scotland; no demand for the 
abolition either of episcopacy or of the Look of 
Common Prayer ; no hankering after cither the 
polity or the church-service of Geneva. That 
some, even of the subscribers to the Millenary peti- 
tion, and other persons calling themselves puri- 
tans, may have entertained views of ultimate 
reformation going far beyond those here expressed 
is highly probable ; hut, whatever some modern 
]> arty- writers may have imagined, the knowledge 
the English puritans, one and all, could not but 
have of the whole course of James’s previous con- 
duct in ecclesiastical matters would necessarily 
prevent them from coming before him with any- 
thing approaching to a petition for an assimilation 
of the English church to that of the northern part 
of the island. They knew well that to any such 
change as that the new king was as little inclined 
as Elizabeth herself would have been ; and being 
also well aware of what indeed could not he denied 
or questioned, and of which their very petition was 
itself a proof and a confession, that their party 
formed as Jet but a small fraction of the population 
of the country, as they lmd no pretence fur asking 
anything of the kind, so they could have no ground 
for expecting that if they had asked it their petition 
would have been listened to for a moment. In 
regard, however, to the comparatively trivial alte- 
rations which they did propose, there was a fair 
probability that they might receive a favour- 
able answer; it was by no means certain that 
James’s own opinion was not with them on all 
or most of these minor points; nay, notwith- 
standing the aversion he had always shown to 
presbytery, aud the general anti- puritanism which 
had of late been growing upon him, it may he 
affirmed that the Millenary petition really did very 
nearly express what had been his own views but a 
few years ago, if they were not still. He always 
had been, it is to be remembered, and continued 
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to be to bis death, a determined Calvinist in the 
matter of doctrine ; and with all his attachment to 
a hierarchical church on political grounds, his 
theological bigotry and conceit naturally drew him 
somewhat, in points not appertaining to the ques- 
tion of church government, towards the Genevan 
Bystem. It was known for instance, that he had 
some years before publicly declared himself against 
both the observance of holydavsand what he called 
the “ evil-said mass’* of the English church ser- 
vice ; and whatever modification, or revolution, his 
' opinions then expressed might have since under- 
gone, the change had probably not yet been so 
announced as to place it beyond doubt in the minds 
of the public. The royal declaimer of former 
years against the liturgy and the keeping of 
“ pasch and yule,’’ might still be very well sus- 
pected of some predilections not quite in accord- 
ance with the rubric, which would both a little 
alarm the bishops and other friends of things as 
they were, and encourage the hopes of the puri- 
tanical and innovating party. Both parties, how- 
ever, knew very well that the established church 
in the great principle of its constitution had nothing 
to fear from James — that of the hierarchical polity, 
as opposed to the presbyterian, he was not the 
enemy, but the zealous friend and supporter. It 
was in this conviction that the eight hundred puri- 
tanical ministers addressed to him what was called 
their Millenary petition ; and in the same perfect 
assurance was written the answer to that petition 
booh after presented by the University of Oxford, 
in which they besought the king not to suffer the 
peace of the State to be disturbed by allowing 
these men to begin any alteration in the polity of 
the church. It is ridiculous to assert, as a modern 
historical writer has done, that the Oxford doctors, 
in attacking the way in which the reformation had 
been carried on in Scotland, fell severely upon 
that “ which his majesty had so publicly com- 
mended before he left that kingdom.”* They 
knew better what they were about; for James’s 
recent public commendation of presbyterianism is 
the mere fiction of this writer’s own prejudiced 
imagination. 

The grievances complained of in the Millenary 

{ petition were substantially the same with those 
irought forward by the puritan divines at the 
Hampton Court conference, held in the beginning 
of the following year, of which an account has 
already been given. f In bis speech to the bishops 
and privy-counsellors on the first day of the con- 
ference, James declared himself happier than any 
of his predecessors, from Henry VIII. inclusive, 
“ in this, because they were fain to alter all things 
they found established ; but he saw yet no cause so 
-much to alter and change anything as to confirm 
that which he found well settled already and he 
thanked God “ for bringing him into the promised 
land, where religion was purely professed, where 
he sat among grave, learned, and reverend men ; 
not as before elsewhere^ a king without state, with- 

• Neal, Hist. Pur. 1. 393. j See ante, p, 16. 


out honour, without order, where beardless boys 
would brave him to his face.”* He had called the 
assembly, he proceeded to assure his hearers, with 
no purpose of making or permitting any innova- 
tion in the constitution of the church ; but merely 
to examine and endeavour to cure any corruptions 
that might insensibly have grown up in it, as they 
might do in the most perfect and absolutely ordered 
of human arrangements. The matters wherein he 
himself desired to be satisfied he reduced to three 
heads : 1. Concerning the Book of Common Prayer 
and order of divine service, in which he had some 
scruples touching confirmation, absolution, and 
private baptism ; 2. concerning excommunication, 
for which he suggested whether another equivalent 
coercion might not be invented and substituted; 
and, 3. concerning the providing of fit and able 
ministers for Ireland. The demands urged by 
the puritan disputants/ or, as Dr. Barlow calls 
them, “ the agents for the Millenary plaintiffs,” 
went a good deal beyond the line taken by his 
majesty, but still kept a far way from absolute 
presbyterianism, or from touching any of the 
essential parts of the established system either of 
church government or worship. They requested 
that two or three slight alterations might be made 
in the articles of religion, for the purpose either of 
making the expression more clear, or removing 
apparent inconsistencies ; that certain high predes- 
tinarian and Calvinistic propositions, called the 
Nine Articles of Lambeth,! might be added; that 
a new catechism might be compiled longer than 
the one in the Book of Common Prayer ; that there 
might be a new translation of the Bible ; that un- 
lawful and seditious books (meaning those in fa- 
vour of popery) might be suppressed, or at least 
restrained and imparted only to a few ; that learned 
ministers might be planted in every parish ; that 
subscription to the Book of Common Prayer might 
be dispensed with ; and that the order of divine 
service might be amended by the abolition of the 
lessons read from the apocryphal books of the in- 
terrogatories propounded to infants in baptism, 
of the sign of the cross in that rite, of the surplice 
and other canonical habits, of the expression 
“ With my body I thee- worship” in the celebra- 
tion of matrimony, and of the churching of 
women ; J that lay chancellors should not be per- 

• Dr. Barlow's Account, in the Phoenix, 1. 142. 
f They were drawn up at I.nm belli in 1594 in ft consultation 
between Archbishop Wlntjjift and ceitain deputies from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, with the intention of quieting a violent conlio- 
versy that had mged for some time in that and the other university 
touching the points to which they relate. They were affirmed by 
llieii authors to be only an explanation of the doctrine already pro- 
fessed by the church mid established by the laws of the land; but as 
it would have been in vain to submit them tor the sanction of the 
queen, who, designating herself semper endrm, firmly and proudly 
Kept to the piinciple of ulleiing nothing she had once established 
either in church or state, they could not be absolutely imposed either 
upon the universities or the clergy; and accordingly Wiutgift, when 
he sent them dow n, directed that they should bo only lifted privately 
and with discretion. James, it should appear tVom Barlow a narra- 
tive# had never heard of thorn; and when he was Informed what they 
were, he declared against needlessly extending the book of the 
articles with such superfluous matter 
j His majesty was facetious in his knock-down replica to Dr. 
Beyoolds Upon these two last points. In regard to the hrst he said, 
"Many a mail speaks of Kobin Hood wbo never shot in lus bow: if 
yog hud n good wife yourself, you would think all the honour and 
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mitted to issue ecclesiastical censures; that the 
clergy might have meetings for prophesying, as it 
was called, in rural deaneries every three weeks ; 
that what things could not be resolved upon there 
might be referred to the archdeacon’s visitation ; 
anil finally, that all the clergy of each diocese 
should meet in an episcopal synod, where, the 
bishop presiding, they should determine all such 
matters as could not be decided in the subordinate 
assemblies. This last demand was the nearest 
approach that was made to proposing any imita- 
tion of the presbyterian system ; but it amounted at 
most only to a demand for such a combination of 
presbytery and episcopacy as had been already 
established in Scotland, and was the abomination of 
the pure presbyterians there. It was in answer to 
this dariug proposition that James, “ somewhat 
stirred,” made his famous speech about presbytery 
agreeing with monarchy as God with the devil.* 
“ Stay,” he concluded, in a high flight of his 
peculiar style of eloquence, “ Stay, I pray you, 
for one seven years, before you demand that of me ; 
and if then you find me pursy and fat, and my 
wind-pipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you; 
for let that government be once up, I am sure 1 
shall be kept in breath : then shall we all of us 
have work enough — both our hands full. But, 
Dr. Reynolds, till you find that I grow lazy, let 
that alone.” t 

Soon after the conference at Hampton Court 
two or three expressions in the Book of Common 
Prayer were ordered to be amended by a royal pro- 
clamation, iu which James admonished bis subjects 
not to expect any further alterations, for that his 
resolutions were now absolutely settled ; and the 
chief result of the conference was the new trans- 
lation of the Bible— the same that is still in use — 
for the execution of which the king’s commission, 
directed to fifty-four of the most eminent divines of 
both universities, was issued in 1004, but which 
was not begun till 1606, when the number of 
translators had been reduced by the deaths of some 
of them to forty^seven, and was finished and 
sent to the press in 1611. This, upon the whole 
most admirable version of the Holy Scriptures, 
which, in addition to its more venerable claims, 
lias long been regarded as one of the chief classic's 
of our language, and a precious “well of English 
undefiled,” was founded upon the immediately pre- 
xeding translation called Parker’s, or the Bishops’ 
Bible, first published in 1568, and brought to 
its most improved state in 1572. # The version 
of the Psalms still retained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is that of the Bishops’ Bible, and 
affords a Teady means of comparing the two trans- 
lations* and acquiring a general notion of the im- 
provements made in the last. 

The puritans generally were extremely dissatis- 

worsliip you could do to lier were well bestowed on the second he 
observed, "'that W>men were loth enough of themselves toeorm* io 
church, and therefbre he would bare this or any other occasion to 
drtiw them thither.” 

* See ante, p. 17. f Barlow, p. 169. 
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fied both with the issue of the conference, and with 
the manner in which it had been conducted even 
by their own efiampions. They went the length 
indeed of publicly disowning i)r. Reynolds and 
his associates as their representatives, on the double 
ground that they had never been invested with that 
character by any nomination or election on the 
part of their brethren, and that moi cover they 
actually were not all four of one opinion as to the 
controverted points. They objected, also, both to 
the inefficient style in whicli much of the argument 
had been propounded by these learned hut neither 
very dexterous nor very courageous theologians, 
and to the gross indecency and unfairness with 
which their harangues bail been constantly inter- 
rupted by their opponents. The conduct of the 
prelates, they observed, had been so had, that they 
were checked for it by the king himself. It would 
have been more correct, and more honest, if they 
had laid by far the greater part of the coarse 
browbeating to which the puritan advocates were 
subjected to James’s own door. 

From this date at least no further doubts could 
be entertained about James’s thorough aversion to 
puritanism. In proclamations, in speeches to his 
parliament, in the whole couise of his government, 
lie avowed his determination to enforce a conformity 
as strict as that maintained by Elizabeth, and his 
conviction that the puritans, or novelists, as he 
called them, were “ a sect insufferable in any well 
governed commonwealth.” In the same speech 
in which he used this expression — that with which 
he opened his first parliament — he probably ex- 
cited against himself a still bitterer feeling by his 
moderate decimations on the subject of popery, 
“ I acknowledge the Roman Church,” he said, 
“ to he our mother church, although defiled with 
some infirmities and corruptions ; . . . and as I am 
none enemy to the life of a sick man because I 
would have his body purged of ill-humour s, no 
more am I an enemy to their church, because I 
would have them relorm I heir errors, not wishing 
the down -throw mg of the temple, but that it 
might he purged and cleansed from corruption.” 
He even added that if they Mould leave and be 
ashamed of the said gross corruptions, he would 
for his own pait he contented to meet theih i,n 
the mid-way: “I could wish fiora my heart;” 
said he, “ that it would please God to make me one 
of the members of such a general Christian union 
in religion, as, la) i tig wil fulness aside on both 
hands, we might meet in the midst, which is the 
centre and perfection of all things.” The, only 
points in popery, he declared, against which he 
absolutely set his face as making those who held 
and practised them not deserving of being permitted 
to remain in the kingdom, were their arrogant and 
ambitious doctrine of the supremacy of the pope, 
and their hateful habit of assassinating and mur- 
dering kings whom the pope might have excom- 
municated. He did not, however, impute the 
holding of these objectionable tenets to the gene- 
rality of his Roman Catholic subjects, or, at least. 
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he was willing to believe that few would ever think 
of acting upon them : for he desired them to assure 
themselves that he was a friend to their persons if 
they were good subjects, and, while he would 
always oppose their errors, he would be sorry to be 
driven by their ill-behaviour from the protection 
and conservation of their bodies and lives. From 
these declarations of James, on his accession to the 
English throne, and fiom the inclination of his 
mind as manifested by the whole course of his pre- 
vious conduct, it seems probable that if it had not 
been for the gunpowder-plot, and the suspicion 
and odium drawn upon their whole body by that 
conspiracy of a few madmen, the papists would 
have been allowed to live in comparative quiet 
during this reign. The popular feeling, it is true, 
was strong against them at the beginning of the 
reign, and, having infused itself in large measure 
into the parliament, would have compelled the 
government at least to make a show of going tilong 
with it for a time : it was the apprehension ex- 
cited by some of his first acts adopted under this 
influence that the new king was about to follow up 
in all its severity the harsh policy of his predecessor, 
which instigated Catesby and his associates to 
engage in their insane enterprise; but if the 
papists had refrained from giving any further pro- 
vocation, the alarm and hatred of which they had 
made themselves the objects by their restless 
intrigues in the late reign would have gradually 
died away, and they would ere long have reaped 
the benefit of the favourable disposition of the 
court. King James had as little real religion of 
any kind as Elizabeth herself : in the notion of both 
the one and the other the church w as an engine of 
state and nothing else ; and, in this feeling, both 
were naturally much more inclined towards popery 
than puritanism — towards the religion of the mo- 
narchical than that of the democratic principle. If 
the Romanists would only have given up the su- 
premacy of the pope, neither James, nor Elizabeth, 
nor Henry VIII. would probably have been pre- 
vented from returning to them . by any scruples of 
conscience, however they might have been by cir- 
cumstances. No one of these three sovereigns w r as 
anything of a religious bigot, as were Edward VI. 
on the one Bide, arid his sister Mary on the other. 
The main difference among them as to this 
matter was, that while Elizabeth, as a woman, 
naturally left the whole affair to her bishops, both 
James and Henry, though not bigots, were con- 
ceited pedants, and filled with a vain, flatulent 
imagination of their theological erudition and 
orthodoxy. As the prejudices of Henry’s training 
kept him to the end of his life a zealous maintainer 
of all the merely speculative doctrines of the ancient 
religion, James’s education in the extreme of the op- 
posite Bystem of opinions made him stick to the last 
m like manner to predestination and the other high 
points of doctrinal Calvinism, far as he was carried 
away from the system of the Genevan reformer in 
everything except such purely theological dogmas. 
It is necessary to keep this feature of his character 


in recollection, in order fully to understand his 
movements in the matter of religion. 

Some proceedings both of James’s first parlia- 
ment, which met on the 19th of March, 1604, and 
of the convocation, which, as usual, sat at the same 
time, must be shortly noticed. On the 18th of 
April a message was brought up to the Lords from 
the Commons soliciting a conference “ concerning 
a reformation of certain matters and rites of the 
church, of which some complaints had been made, 
and fur a better correspondence to he held betwixt 
the clergy and laity for the future,” — a proposition 
betraying in sound and substance the puritanism, or 
at least the puritanical inclinations, that lurked in 
a part of the lower house. It is not well ascer- 
tained what was done in consequence of this over- 
ture, further than that the Lords eventually 
appointed nine of their number, and the Commons 
twenty to meet in committee in the council- 
chamber on the 21st of May to settle the business. 
Among other articles or instructions to this com- 
mittee voted by the Commons, one directed that in 
future no one should he admitted to he a minister in 
the church unless he were a bachelor of arts, or 
of a higher degree in the schools, “ having testi- 
mony from the university, or college, whereof he 
wag, of his ability to preach, and of his good life ; 
or else such as are approved and showed to be 
sufficient to preach, by some testimonial of six 
preachers of the county where the party dwelleth.” 
The solicitude here evinced for the exclusion from 
the church of unlearned or inefficient clergymen, 
the importance assigned to the gift of preaching, 
and the weight given to the attestation of the 
preachers of the district — all this strongly reflects 
the new light of puritanism and presbytery. In 
the same spirit it was also recommended in sub- 
sequent 1 articles that no dispensation or toleration 
should be allowed to any to have or to retain two 
or more benefices with cure of souls, or to be non- 
resident; that no 'minister should be forced to 
subscribe otherwise than to the thirty-nine articles 
touching the doctrine of faith as enjoined by the 
statute of the Kith of Elizabeth; and that such 
faithful ministers as dutifully carried themselves 
iu their functions and callings might not be de- 
prived, suspended, silenced, or imprisoned for not 
using the cross in baptism, or the surplice, 
“ which,” added the article, “ turneth to the 
punishment of the people.” On the 13th of June 
following a committee that had been appointed to 
search for precedents touching intermeddling with 
ecclesiastical matters reported to the House a 
petition they had drawn up for presentation to the 
king, in which they humbly recommended to his 
majesty’s godly .consideration certain matters of 
grievance resting in his royal power and princely 
zeal either to abrogate or moderate, as being a 
course which they thought more expedient than to 
take the public discussing of the same unto them- 
selves. “ The matters of grievance,” continued 
the petition, “ (that we be not troublesome to 
your majesty) are these : the pressing the use of 
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certain rites apd ceremonies in this church, — as 
the cross in baptism^ the wearing of the surplice in 
ordinary parish churches, and the subscription re- 
quired of the ministers further than is commanded 
by the laws of the realm ; things which, by long ex- 
perience, have been found to be the occasion of such 
difference, trouble, and contention in this church, 
as thereby divers profitable and painful ministers, 
not in contempt of authority and desire of novelty, 
as they sincerely profess, and we are verily per- 
suaded, hut upon conscience, towards God, refusing 
the same, some of good desert have been deprived, 
others of good expectation withheld from entering 
into the ministry, ami way given to the ignorant 
and unable men, to the great prejudice of the free 
course and fruitful success of the gospel, to the 
dangerous advantage of the common adversaries of" 
true religion, and to the great grief and discomfort 
of many of your majesty’s must faithful ai^jl loyal 
subjects. ” No lengthened detail or elaborate 
description could give a better notion than is con- 
veyed by the language of this petition of the 
puritanism of James’s first parliament, and, it 
may be added, of English puritanism generally at 
this date — of the extent to which it had gone, and 
also of the tone in which it was afi yet disposed, or 
found itself able, to urge its pretensions. The 
petition, after occasioning much sharp debate, is 
supposed to have been dropped in the end : it 
probably went too far for the majority even of 
the Commons; but some acts relating to the 
church were passed this session which did a little to 
satisfy the wishes of the more moderate friends of 
ecclesiastical reform. All future leases or grants 
of church-lands for a longer term than twenty-one 
years were made void;* and certain statutes of the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI. — among 
others, that legitimatizing the marriages of the 
dergv, — which had been repealed by Mary, and 
had never been suffered to be revived by Eliza- 
beth, were now re-enacted. t At the same time the 
new parliament confirmed the statutes made in the 
preceding reign against “Jesuits, seminary priests, 
and other such like priests, as also against all 
manner of recusants.' 

The principal act of the convocation was the 
adoption of a new Collection or Book of Canons, 
being the first which had been substituted by any 
sort of authority for the old canon law which had 
been swept away with the Romish religion and 
ecclesiastical system, of which it formed a prin- 
cipal part. We gave an account iq the former 
Book of the canons drawn up in the time of 
Edward VI. by Cranmer and his brethren, but 
which never received the sanction either of the 
parliament or of the church. The present collec- 
tion was laid before the convocation by Bancroft, 
bishop of London, the president, along with the 
royal license to make canons ; and after it had been 
revised and passed by both houses, it was ratified 
by the king’s letters patent under the great seal. 

* By itat. 1 Jac. I. c. 3. 4 By s tat. 1 Jac, I. c. 25. 

* By stat.l Jao.I, c. 4. 


Never having been confirmed by act of parliament, 
it is now well established by decisions of the courts 
that these canons have no legal force in respect to 
the laity ; but for a long time an opposite doctrine 
was maintained and acted upon both by the church 
and the government, and many of them weie 
applied to the coercion and persecution of the 
dissenters from the establishment, in the same 
manner as if they had formed part of the law of 
the land. The existence, indeed, of the courts of 
Star-chamber and of High Commission had so 
confused the jurisdictions of the temporal and the 
spiritual courts, and enabled the latter to encroach 
to so great an extent and in so many ways upon the 
former, that such a result could not fail to take 
place. These canons are 141 in all, but the greater 
part of them relate merely to the officers and pro- 
ceedings of the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
routine of the ordinary duties of ministers, church- 
wardens, parish-clerks, and other parochial func- 
tionaries. Others enjoin the observance of certain 
of the ceremonial parts of the established worship : 
as, for example, bowing at the name of Jesus, 
kneeling at the. sacrament, wearing the habits, &c. 
By cauon 30th, however, it is declared that the 
cross is no part of the substance of the sacrament 
of baptism, and that the ordinance is perfect 
without it. Canons 36 and 31 ordain that no 
person shall he ordained or suffered to preach who 
has not acknowledged by his subscription that the 
king is the supreme head of the realm as well in 
all spiritual and ecclesiastical as in temporal causes; 
that the Book of Common Prayer contains nothing 
contrary to the Word of God, and that he will use 
it and none other ; and that the Thirty-nine Articles 
of 1562 are all and every of them agreeable to the 
word of God. The most remarkable feature of the 
canons, however, is the liberality with which the 
extreme punishment of excommunication is de- 
nounced against a great variety of offences. This 
was the weapon of proof — in those days one having 
a very sharp temporal as well as spiritual edge — 
by which the puritans were chiefly attacked and 
harassed. All persons are declared to be ipso 
facto excommunicated, and only to be restored by 
the archbishop, after repentance and public revo- 
cation of their wicked errors, who shall affirm the 
Church of England not to be a true and apostolical 
church, or the Book of Common Prayer to contain 
anything repugnant to Scripture, or the Thirty-nine 
Articles to be in any part superstitious or erroneous, 
or the rites and ceremonies of the church to be 
such as good men may not with a good conscience 
approve, or the government by archbishops, bishops, 
&c. to be opposed to the word of God, or the form 
of consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons to be 
in any particular unscriptural. All those are in 
like manner excommunicated who shall separate 
from the communion of the established church and 
combine together in any new brotherhood ; and all 
who shall affirm that ministers refusing to sub- 
scribe to the formulas of the church and their 
adherents, may truly take to themselves the name 

3 n 2 
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of another church not established by law ; or that 
there are within the realm other congregations of 
the king’s born subjects than such as are esta- 
blished by law, which may rightly challenge to 
themselves the name of true and lawful churches ; 
or that it is lawful for any sort of persons, whether 
ministers or laymen, to make rules, orders, and 
constitutions in matters ecclesiastical, without the 
authority of the king. These curious ordinances, 
repugnant as they are in many things to the law of 
the land us it has now been settled by the courts 
<and declared by acts of parliament, still constitute 
a principal portion of our ecclesiastical law, and 
are held by the highest authorities to be binding 
upon all the clergy of the established church. 
Finally, the Book of Canons excommunicates all 
who shall affirm the synod in which it was agreed 
upon not to have been the true Church of Eng- 
land by representation ; or that all other persons 
not actually assembled in the said synod, whvther 
rlergy or laity , are not subject to the decrees 
thereof*; or that the said sacred synod was a com- 
pany of such persons as did conspire against 
godly and religious professors of the gospel, and 
therefore that they and their proceedings ought to 
be despised and condemned. 

The chief authorship of these canons of the year 
1604 is attributed to Bishop Bancroft, who in the 
end of the year was raised to the primacy, left 
vacant by the death of the able and prudent 
Wlutgift in the preceding February, about three 
weeks only before the meeting of that first parlia- 
ment of the new reign, a haunting apprehension of 
the unorthodox and innovating spirit of which is 
said to have shortened his days. Bancroft brought 
to the government of the church all the high uni- 
formity notions of his predecessor, but little or 
nothing of his commanding intellect ; so that the 
change was upon the whole not very unlike what 
the substitution of King James for Queen Eliza- 
beth brought about in the government of the 
state. The ecclesiastical sovereignty began to be 
exercised by Bancroft even hefore he found him- 
self the actual lord of Lambeth ; scarcely was the 
breath out of the old primate’s body when his 
destined successor assumed all the authority of his 
future station, and the violence of his temper made 
itself felt throughout the church as soon as the 
administration of affairs came into his hands. A 
passage in a remarkable speech delivered on the 
23rd of May in the convocation (where Bancroft 
presided, as if already archbishop) by Rudd, 
bishop of St. David’s, attests both the compara- 
tively moderate and forbearing sway of Whitgift, 
and the impetuous course the inheritor of his 
power was already running : “Forasmuch,” said 
Rudd, speaking of the ceremonies and other points 
complained of by a certain class of the clergy, 

“ forasmuch as in the time of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury these things were not 60 extremely 
urged, but that many learned preachers enjoyed 
their liberty conditionally that they did not by 
word or deed openly disturb the state established, 


I would know a reason why they should now be so 
generally and exceeding straitly called upon, espe- 
cially since there is a greater increase of papists 
lately than heretofore.” - This remonstrance was 
made before the new canons were yet in force ; 
after these severe and comprehensive ordinances 
were passed they remained no dead letter so long 
as Bancroft lived. The puritan writers assert that 
in the course of his primacy of about six years, 
three hundred ministers were silenced or deprived ; 
hut the fact appears to be that only forty five of 
these were actually deprived, the rest being merely 
prohibited from preaching until they should con- 
form. Some things that are told of Bancroft would 
go to show, that, although he was of a rough and 
violent temper, as well as of a narrow and bigoted 
understanding, he was not a man without kind- 
ness of heart ; and it has never been questioned 
that, like other bigots, he believed he was only 
doing his duty ill the harshest and worst of his 
proceedings. The rules by which he guided him- 
self in his treatment of the non- conforming clergy 
may he gathered from a circular which he ad- 
dressed to the rest of the bishops immediately 
after his elevation to the metropolitan see. Here, 
while he strictly enjoins that none arc in future to 
be admitted to the ministry without subscribing to 
everything laid down in the canons, he observes 
that of those already placed in the church some 
promise conformity, although they arc unwilling to 
subscribe a second time, and with regard to these 
he directs that the bishop may “respite their sub- 
scription for some short time.” “ Others,” he con- 
tinues, “ in their obstinacy will yield neither to 
subscription nor promise of conformity ; these are 
cither stipendiary curates or stipendiary lecturers, 
or men beneficed : the two first are to be silenced, 
and the third deprived.” 

But the opposition which all these rigours were 
intended to put down was now fast becoming 
formidable in a new shape. The Puritans, worse 
than disappointed in whatever expectations of relief 
they had entertained from the new reign, and 
made to feel, from the result of the Hampton 
Court conference, from James’s public declarations, 
from the enactment of the new canons, and from 
the first taste they had of Bancroft’s fiery rule, 
that they were to he more severely repressed than 
ever, were very generally losing all attachment to 
the established church, and were in great numbers 
leaving it altogether. It was not, therefore, with 
nonconformists only that Bancroft found he had 
to deal, hut with actual dissenters and separatists. 
Something of separation there had always been 
from the days of the Reformation — and, indeed, it 
had not been unknown, as we have seen, even be- 
fore the overthrow of the old religion; but, strictly 
prohibited as it was by the law, and therefore 
necessarily Carried bn with great caution and 
secrecy, it never had been more than very insigni- 
ficant in amount till after the commencement of 
the present reign. Disgust and despair, together 
perhaps with some instinctive sense of a weak 
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government having succeeded to a strong one, 
now emboldened many persons to set at defiance 
both the terrors of the old laws agaiust conventicles 
and the additional denunciations of the new Book 
of Canons on the same head. This newly-awakened 
opposition from without gave more trouble to Ban- 
croft than even the resistance to his authority 
which he had to encounter from within the church. 
Before the accession of James, a considerable 
number of the more rigid English Puritans had, 
under the denomination of Brownists, left their 
native country and established themselves in Hol- 
land, where they published a confession of faitli in 
the year 1602. From having thus led the van in 
the march of open secession from the establish- 
ment, the Brownists are sometimes spoken of as 
the fathers of the English Protestant Dissenters, 
and more especially of the Independents and the 
Baptists (properly a branch of the Independents), 
whose notions upon the subject of church govern- 
ment they seem to have anticipated m most parti- 
culars. But in many of their proceedings the 
Brownists were fanatics of a very wild order ; and 
their principles never were generally adopted by 
the great religious body which, under the name of 
Independents, fills in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles I. so large a space in our history, and 
has ever since formed so numerous and impoitant 
a community. After Bancroft began his seve- 
rities, many, both of the clergy and the laity, who 
were not Brownists, followed the example of that 
sect in flying from England to the Low Countries, 
where they joined the English congregations, 
mostly prosbylerian, that had subsisted there 
under the protection of the government ever since 
the overthrow of the Spanish dominion. Others 
tried to find a quiet asylum from the archbishop 
and his fines and imprisonments in the legions 
claimed by the British crown on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but the zealous prelate could not 
endure that puritanism should have a chance of 
taking root and flourishing even in those far-away 
wilds of the new world ; and he put a stop to the 
emigration of the puritans to Virginia, by getting 
the king to -issue a proclamation prohibiting any of 
his subjects from transporting themselves thither 
without his special license. 

One consequence of the state to which matters 
had now been brought was a difference of opinion 
for a time among the puritans themselves, as 
to the course they ought to take. All were 
gradually becoming estranged, in their principles 
as well as in their affections, farther and farther 
from the establishment; but some had drifted 
much a-head of others in their opinions and feel- 
ings; and while the more ardent urged an imme- 
diate separation, and even denounced the continu- 
ing in communion with the national church as a 
great sin, the majority, acted upon by various 
motives, still shrunk from raising the banner of 
open revolt. “ Most of the puritans,” says Neal, 
u were for keeping within the pale of the church, 
apprehending it to be a true church in its doc- 


trines and sacraments, though defective in disci- 
pline and corrupt in ceremonies ; but being a true 
church, they thought it not lawful to separate, 
though they could hardly continue in it with a 
good conscience. They submitted to suspensions 
and deprivations ; and when they were driven out 
of one diocese took sanctuary in anothci, being 
afraid of incurring the guilt of schism by forming 
themselves into separate communions. Whereas, 
the Brownists maintained that the Church of 
England, in its present constitution, was no true 
Church of Christ, but a limb of antichrist, or at 
best a mere creature of the state; that their minis- 
ters were not rightly called and ordained, nor the 
sacraments duly administered; or, supposing it to 
be a true church, yet as it was owned by their 
adversaries (the conforming puritans) to be a very 
corrupt one, it must be as lawful to separate from 
it, as for the Church of England to separate from 
Home.” Gradually the force of these latter argu- 
ments came to be more and more felt, under the 
enlightening operation of Bancroft’s deprivations 
and other severities ; but in the mean time, about 
the year 1607, some ministers took a middle 
course, resigning their charges rather than sub- 
scribe the three articles imposed by the canons, 
but still avowing their adherence to the church as 
private individuals. These were called brethren 
of the second separation, by way of distinction from 
those who bad preceded them m a moie open and 
decided dissent ; and their principles may be best 
gathered from their own words in a published 
defence of their conduct, in which they say, “ Wo 
protest before the Almighty God, that we acknow- 
ledge the churches of England, as they be esta- 
blished by public authority, to be true visible 
churches of Christ ; that we desire the continuance 
of our ministry in them above all earthly things, as 
that without which our whole life would be weari- 
some and bitter to us; that we dislike not a set 
form of prayer to be used in our churches ; nor do 
we write with an evil mind to deprave the Book 
of Common Prayer, Ordination, or Homilies; but 
to show our reasons why we cannot subscribe to all 
things contained in them.” At the same time, that 
the foundations of the system afterwards called 
Independency were already fully laid clearly 
appears from a treatise published in 1607 by the 
Reverend M. Bradshaw, entitled “English Puri- 
tanism, containing the main Opinions of therigidest 
Sort of Those that went by that Name in the Realm 
of England,” in which all the leading principles 
still maintained by the Independent body respect- 
ing religion in general— the church — the ministry 
— the elders, or visiting officers in congregations — 
church censures — and the rights and duties of the 
civil magistrate in reference to religion — arc set 
forth with great method and clearness. Under 
the last head are distinctly laid down those views 
which chiefly made the difference and opposition 
between the Independents and the Presbyterians, 
and were all along fiercely denounced by the latter 
under the name of Erastianism ; namely, that the 
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civil magistrate ought to have supreme power over 
all the churches within his dominions in all cases 
whatsoever ; and that all ecclesiastical officers are 
punishable hy the civil magistrate for the abuse of 
their ecclesiastical offices, much more if they in- 
trude upon the rights and prerogatives of the civil 
authority. It deserves, however, to be noted that 
on the great question of toleration the views of these 
fathers of Independency were still somewhat cloud- 
ed. It is declared that tiny hold the pope to he 
antichrist, because lie usurps the supremacy over 
kings and princes ; and therefore all that defend 
the popish faith, and are for tolerating that religion, 
to be secret enemies of the king’s supremacy. This 
amounts to a protest, not only against the toleration 
of popery, but even against the toleration of nil 
w r ho would tolerate that religion. 

We have seen that Bancroft’s scheme of extir- 
pating dissent embraced the most distant pos- 
sessions of the crown — that would have put 

down all religion but that or the Church of Eng- 
land even in the as yet almost uninhabited Eng- 
lish territories that lay in the opposite hemisphere. 
His busy zeal, also, could take no rest until he had 
succeeded in depriving the French churches in the 
Isle of Jersey of their original constitution — a 
kind of presbyterianism — which they had enjoyed 
without molestation during the whole reign of 
Elizabeth, and the continuance of which had even 
been guaranteed to them hy James himself in a 
letter under the privy seal shortly after his acces- 
sion. He attempted the same thing with the 
churches in Guernsey, hut they appear to have 
been more successful in preserving their inde- 
pendence. The great object, however, both of the 
archbishop and the king, after the enforcement of 
a uniformity of worship in England, was to sweep 
away whatever yet remained of the Presbyterian 
discipline in Scotland, and to effect the complete 
establishment of episcopacy in that country. A 
course of measures for the suppression of the 
general assembly — at once the heart, arm, eye, 
and tongue of the Presbyterian system — or, at least 
for the extinction of every privilege that gave it 
either authority or influence in the state — had 
been taken with hardly any disguise almost from 
the first hour of the new reign. 

We have shortly noticed, m the preceding chap- 
ter,* the repeated prorogations hy the royal autho- 
rity of the assembly which had been appointed to 
be held at Aberdeen in July, 1604, and the events 
which arose out of the meeting, notwithstanding 
the king’s proclamation, of a few of the most 
zealous ministers at the time and place originally 
fixed. Nine Presbyteries only out of fifty, ac- 
cording to Spotswood, sent representatives to the 
Aberdeen assembly ; the entire number of ministers 
was only twenty-one ; Mr. John Forbes, minister of 
Awford, and Mr. John Welsh, minister at Ayr, 
being M the chief leaders of this stir.” On the 
interference of the king’s commissioner, who 
ordered letters from the. privy council discharging 

• Seo ante, p. 64. 


the meeting to be read at the market-cross of 
the town, the assembled ministers merely chose 
Forbes their moderator, and then adjourned to the 
last day of September. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Forbes and Welsh were brought before the 
council ; and, “ standing to the defence of what they 
had done,” were committed to the castle »of Black- 
ness ; eight more, taking the same course, were 
afterwards committed in like manner to that and 
other places of custody ; the rest, having acknow- 
ledged their offence, and besought his majesty’s 
pardon, were permitted to return to their charges. 
Small, however, as had been found to he the num- 
ber of the clergy inclined to brave the utmost fury 
of the court, it appears that these proceedings 
excited considerable popular dissatisfaction and 
alarm, which James endeavoured to allay hy a 
declaration, denouncing those “ malicious spirits, 
enemies to common tranquillity,” who were 
labouring to possess the minds of the people with 
an opinion that he did “ presently intend a change 
of the authorized discipline of the church, and by 
a sudden and unseasonable laying on of the rites, 
ceremonies, and whole ecclesiastical order” of the 
English church to overturn the former government 
received in Scotland. It was, however, only the 
design of making ail inmwdtale change of the 
sweeping description alluded to that tins procla- 
mation denied ; the intention of gradually bringing 
the one church into conformity with the other was 
almost distinctly avowed. “ Wo cannot but judge 
it convenient,” said James, “ that two estates so 
miserably disjoined should he drawn to as great 
conformity in all things as the good of both may 
permit ; and that no monarchy either in civil or 
ecclesiastical policy hath yet obtained to that per- 
fection that it needs no reformation, or that infinite 
occasions may not arise whereupon wise princes 
will foresee, for the benefit of their estates, just 
cause of alteration.” In the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, 1605, Forbes, Welsh, and four of the 
other imprisoned ministers were brought to trial at 
Linlithgow, and being all found guilty of treason, 
were, after being detained for some time longer in 
durance, sentenced to be banished from their native 
country for life. Meanwhile, in a parliament which 
assembled at Perth in Jul/, 1606, notwithstanding 
the clamorous protestations of many of the clergy , 
who ciowded to the place from all parts of the 
kingdom to oppose the measure,* an act was passed 
entitled for “ the Restoration of the Estate of 
Bishops,” by which the Act of Annexation of the 
year 1581 w&s repealed, and the bishops were 
declared to be restored “ to their ancient and ac- 
customed honours, dignities, prerogatives, privi- 
leges, livings, lands, tithes, rents, thirds, and 
estates, as the same was in this reformed kirk 

• Spotswood suvs flint they laboured " all they could secretly to 
make some perturbation.'’ But they by no means confined them* 
selves to such secret machinations. " Mr. Andrew Melvin,” says 
Calderwood, " after ho had gotten entry into the parliament-house, 
not without groat difficulty, stood up to speak and protest. Hut how 
soon he was espied, one was sent to him to commuud him to depart; 
which, notwithstanding, he did not till ho had made Ins mind 
known.” 
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most ample and free, at any time before the Act of 
Annexation.” The title of this act, Spotswood 
observes, “ giveth many to mistake the truth of 
things, and think that before this time the estate of 
bishops was overthrown and cast down ; whereas 
the same was never so much ns intended ; only by 
this act the temporalities of bishopricks, which, by 
the Act of Annexation, were made to belong to the 
crown, were restored, in regard it was seen that 
the bishops were disabled to attend their service in 
the church and state by the want thereof.” “ A 
paction,” says Calderwood, “ was made betwixt the 
lords that hail the kirk rents and the bishops. So the 
lords consented to the erection of bishops, and con- 
firmation of their new gifts.” He adds, “ At this 
parliament the earls and lords were clothed in red 
scarlet. It is constantly reported that Dunbar, 
bishop of Aberdeen, said, at the breaking up of 
the Reformation, that the red parliament at St. 

Johnstone* should mend all again The first 

day of the parliament ten bishops rode, two and 
two, betwixt the earls and the lords. But the last 
day they would not ride; because they got not 
their own place, that is, before the carls and next 
to the marquesses ; but went on foot to the parlia- 
ment-house. Tins made the noblemen to take up 
their presuming humours, and to mislikc them as 
soon as they had set them up, and to fear their 
own thraldom by time.” Another act passed by 
this parliament, which may also be regarded as 
planting one of the main pillars of James’s dar- 
ling scheme of assimilating the ecclesiastical con- 
dition of the two countries, was that declaring his 
supremacy over all persons and in all causes, and 
setting forth an oath to he taken by the subject to 
that effect. In the preamble to the Act ibr the 
Restoration of Bishops, the estates, in accordance 
with the new law, acknowledged the king to he 
sovereign monarch, absolute prince, judge, and 
governor over all estates, persons, and causes, both 
spiritual and temporal, within the realm of Scot- 
land. 

A sketch has already been given in the last 
Chapter f of the measures subsequently taken by 
James to curb and enervate what of the old Pres- 
byterian spirit still remained in the constitution of 
the Scottish church, ancl to strengthen the very 
ricketty episcopacy he had thus set up : for it was 
soon found that it required something more than 
ft few lines in a new act of parliament practically 
to repeal the Act of Annexation, and to get hack 
for the bishops their ancient lands and revenues 
out of the grasp of their preseut possessors. We 
shall only here briefly recapitulate the principal 
events, adding, as we go along, a few of the more 
curious characteristic notices to be found in the 
pages of the original historians. 

Calderwood has detailed at great length what 
passed between the court and the eight ministers 
who were called up by James to London in Sep- 
tember of this year. On the whole, Bancroft 
appears to have affected a bland and soothing 

* An old name for Perth. f See ante, pp, 64—66 
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style of demeanour, between which and the reckt 
less impetuosity of Andrew Mclvil the contrast is 
sometimes very ludicrous. The Presbyterian an- 
nalist admits that when the brethren were first 
admitted into the Chamber of Presence on the 
22nd of September, “they were cmutooiHv re- 
ceived by the Bishop of Canterbury.” When 
Mclvil was brought before the council for the 
Latin epigram he had written on the altar and 
other abhorred ornaments of the royal chapel, the 
scene that took place is thus described, lie 
“ confessed lie had made such verses, being much 
moved with indignation to see such vanity and 
superstition in a Christian church, under a Chris- 
tian king, horn and brought up in the pure light 
of the Gospel; and specially before idolaters, to 
confirm them in their idolatry, and to grieve the 
hearts of true professors, lie said he had a pur- 
pose to present these verses to his majesty, and 
withall to have ut£#ed his mind; but wondered 
how they came in his majesty’s hand, seeing as 
yet he had not given out any copy. When Ban- 
croft, then Bishop of Canterbury, began to speak, 
he charged him with profanation of the Sabbath, 
imprisoning, silencing, and bearing down of faith- 
ful preachers, holding up of anticliristian hierarchy 
and popish ceremonies. Shaking the white sleeve 
of Ins rochet, he called them Romish rags, and 
told him that lie was the author of the hook entitled 
English Scotizhig ; lie esteemed him the capital 
enemy of all the reformed kirks in Europe, and 
would profess himself an enemy to him, in all 
such proceedings, to the effusion of ihe last drop 
of his blood. lie said he was grieved at the 
heart to see ‘such a man have the king’s ear, and 
to sit so high in that honourable council. lie 
painted out likewise Bishop Barlow in his colours, 
and challenged him for reporting the king to have 
said in the conference at Hamilton Court that he 
was in the kirk of Scotland, but not of it, and 
other like; and marvelled that such an one was 
suffered to live unpunished cxcmplarily for making 
the king to be of no religion, lie refuted his 
sermon preached at Hampton Court briefly, so 
long as he could get audience. Often was be 
interrupted, and, in the end, removed ; and, when 
lie was called in again, Lord Egertou (Chancellor) 
admonished him to “ join modesty with bis learn- 
ing and years.” Calderwood sneers at the chan- 
cellor for this attempt to restrain the presbyter’s 
holy zeal. With all their arrogance and intoler- 
ance, however, anti the other offensive features of 
their creed and character, these men were far from 
being without other high qualities besides their 
piety and religious fervour. The meekest of them, 
not less than he that was of hotter temper, che- 
rished an honourable pride and spirit of independ- 
ence even in worldly matters, which kept them 
erect to a remarkable degree in their general 
carriage amid all the servility and baseness of the 
time. There is another passage of the story, as 
recorded by Calderwood, in wliich James Mclvil 
and the archbishop appear 'upon the scene, that 
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displays tins highmindedneps of the jDoor Scottish 
ministers in a touching way, and "brings out, also, 
ah agreeable eridugh aspect of the English prelate. 
By this time, in “March, 1607, Andrew Melvil 
bad been committed to the Tower, and one of the 
other seven brethren had been permitted to return 
home in consequence of the dangerous illness of 
his wife; the rest were detained, without durance, 
in the houses of some of the bishops. In these 
circumstances they had addressed a supplication 
to the council, in which they complained that, 
P being free Scottish men, and pastors of a right 
reformed and long renowned kirk,” they should 
be used in a manner which they took to be worse 
than either imprisonment at home or banishment 
to foreign parts. Why should they,” they 
asked, “ not as yet accused, much less condemned, 
make themselves bondmen of masters, and live 
like loiterers at the tables of strangers, having 
honest callings, houses, and provisions at home ?” 
The supplication was referred by the council to 
Bancroft, who sent for two of their number, 
Mr. James Melvil and Mr. William Scot. “ He 
showed them,” continues the narrative, “ that it 
was the king’s pleasure that they should not be 
licensed to return as yet, and in the mean time to 
be entertained by some of the principal of the 
clergy. They answered, no injury was worse 
than compelling courtesy. They would rather 
attend his majesty’s leisure upon their own cost 
and charges, as they have done some months 
already, than to trouble such to whom neither 
could they be pleasant g&ests nor they pleasant 
hosts to them. They had honest houses and tables 
of their own, according to the fashion of the coun- 
try and condition of their callings, more accus- 
tomed to give meat than to take of any. Some of 
them were aged and diseased, and therefore it is 
not tit that men of such honour and worship should 
be troubled with them. Likewise, it is manifest 
that, where opinions differ, there cannot be found 
agreement in affection. Truly, said Bancroft, ye 
speak true, and like honest men as ye are. And 
I think my brethren, the bishops, would have little 
pleasure of you, except it were to pleasure the 
king’s majesty : for our custom is, after our serious 
matters, to refresh ourselves an hour or two with 
cards, or other games, after our meals ; but ye are 
more precise.” His grace then turned to the 
subject of a union of the two churches, which his 
majesty had so much at heart. “ I am sure,” Jie 
said, “ we both hold and keep the ground of true 
religion, and are brethren in Christ, and so should 
behave ourselves to other. Wc only differ in the 
form of government of the church, and Borne cere- 
monies.” Even in these matters, too, he went on 
to say, the Scottish church, he understood, since 
they had come from home, had been brought to 
be almost the same with the English — alluding to 
the act of the Linlithgow assembly of the pre- 
ceding December, afterwards ratified by the par- 
liament, constituting the bishops and certain other 
clergymen perpetual moderators of the assembly 


and the other church courts 1 :* He himself, he 
said, though holding under the king the highest 
place in the English church, was yet in nothing 
above the rest of his brethren the bishops, save in 
pains and travail, and was, in fact, merely such a 
moderator in his diocese as was any one of the 
Scottish ministers who mi^ht hold the said office 
of constant moderator. The interview ended in a 
way that goes rather to belie the reputation Ban- 
croft has of having been but a stingy and inhospit- 
able bishop. When Mr. William Scot, in answer to 
all this Civil, conciliatory small talk, was entering 
upon what Calderwood calls “ a solid discourse,” 
the 'archbishop, “ clapping upon his arm and 
smiling, said ‘Tush, man, take here a cup of good 
sack;’ and so, filling the cup and holding the 
napkin himself, he caused him to drink.” No 
dojj&t his grace thought a more generous diet was 
much more likely than any logical wrangling to 
produce a favourable effect upon the prejudices of 
the poor Presbyterian. However, he also pro- 
mised, Calderwood tells us, to travail with the 
king, so far as he could, for their liberty ; and it 
is added, “ they were no more urged to go to the 
bishops' houses after that.” 

The convention, or conference, which was called 
together at Linlithgow, in December, 1606, con- 
sisted of thirty-three noblemen, gentlemen, and 
officers of state, with the Earl of Dunbar, as chief 
manager for the king, at their head, and above 130 
clergymen, all, as well as the lay members, nomi- 
nated by the crown. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more unlike than this meeting to a regular general 
assembly of the church, the name and authority of 
which, nevertheless, it assumed. Carefully as the 
ministers had been selected, there was still a small 
minority opposed to the measures of the court ; 
the act for the establishment of permanent mode- 
rators obtained the votes of all the noblemen and 
gentlemen, but only of 126 of the clerical mem- 
bers ;f and, numerically insignificant as the mino- 
rity was, they had influence enough, no doubt in 
consequence of the support with which they were 
backed out-of-doors, to tack to the proposition as 
originally brought forward about a dozen cautions, 
or qualifying regulations, which went consider- 
ably to encumber its operation. Great resist- 
ance, notwithstanding, was made for a time by 
many of the church courts to the reception of the 
constant moderators. Many presbyteries, accord- 
ing to Calderwood, being threatened with the pains 
of rebellion ,and being put to the horn, yielded 
through fear ; the synods, especially those of 
Perth and Fife, made a longer stand ; “ but all 
this opposition,” says Spotswood, “ proved vain, 
and they, in the end, forced to obey, did find, by 
experience, this settled course much better than 
their circular elections.” 

Meanwhile, other innovations were gradually 

• See ante, p. 66. 

+ Calderwood. p. 559.— Spotswood says tlmt four member* only 
voted against the act: other four refusing to vote because they had 
no commission, us they pretended, from their presbyteries, and two 
anaweriug Non liquet.—?. 503. 
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introduced, all tending. in the same direction. By 
annexations of parish churches and other expe- 
dients revenues were endeavoured to be found for 
some more of the sees, after which the easier work 
of providing them with incumbents was not long 
delayed. Before the close of the year 1608 all 
the thirteen bishoprics were filled.* Calderwood 
notes that it was in another general assembly, held 
at Linlithgow in July, 1608, that the name of 
archbishop was for the first time attributed to any 
minister in the acts or other proceedings of the 
church. “ The bishops,” he adds, “ got sundry 
advantages in this assembly. They were continued 
commissioners of the general assembly, and esta- 
blished moderators in the prcsbvsteries where they 
were instituted.” In December, 1609, the practice 
of confeVring high civil employments upon church- 
men was begun by the appointment of Spotswood to 
the place of one of the lords of session, or judges 
of the supreme court of justice. At the same 
time, also, by the king’s direction, the session rose 
on the 25th of December, and did not sit again 
till the 8th of January—- which was, says Cal- 
derwood, “ the first Christmas vacanee since 
the Reformation,” and foreshadowed the return of 
many of the other holidays of the church, besides 
“pasch and yule,” the objects of James’s ancient 
derision. This was immediately followed by the 
proclamation of directions, in conformity with a 
recent act of parliament, not only for the wearing 
of the canonical habits by bishops and doctors of 
divinity, and of black gowns in the pulpit and 
black clothes as their ordinary attire by the in- 
ferior clergy, but for the official costume of the 
judges and advocates, the clerks and scribes of 
the courts of justice, and eveu the provosts and 
baillies of burghs — all which orders of men, thus 
compelled to array themselves in the outward 
formalities of civilization, had hitherto rejoiced in 
a liberty nearly perfectly untamed in that respect. 
Very soon after, the erection of the two Courts of 
High Commission for the provinces of St. Andrew’s 
and Glasgow — in 1615 united into one court, in 
which both archbishops bad seats — completed the 
extension of the authority of the crown over the 
Scottish church in the same manner as over the 
English, arid also the ^tension of the power of 
the one church over the same wide bounds as that 
of the other. “ After,” says Calderwood, “ that 
the bishops became lords in parliament, council, 
exchequer, session, lords of -temporal lands and 
regalities, patrons of benefices, moderators of pres- 
byteries, commissioners of the general assembly, 
commissioners in tne King’s Court of High Com- 
mission, and consequently great and terrible to 

* Calderwood has preserved some Latin verses circulated at this 
time, “wherein,’* says he, “ shortly were described the conditions 
and manners nf our new prelates.” The description , a* may he sup- 
posed from its suiting the taste of the worthy liistoiian, is in a high 
style of Presbyterian scorn and scurrility. " Vina amat Andreas, 
cum vino Glnsgua amores,” it begins—” St. Audrew's (Gladstones) 
loves wine ; Glasgow (Spotswood) both wine aud women and so on 
it goes through the whole list, blackening each right reverend name 
with some similarly awkwnrd predilection, till it comes to Campbell 
Bishop of Argyle, who is designated the only one of the thlrteeu that 
could ue considered a minister of religion. p. €01. 
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the ministry and other professors, it was thought 
fit and a ripe time to convocate a generul assem- 
bly.” An assembly was accordingly convened at 
Glasgow in June, 1610, the members being again 
all nominated by the crown, or, at least, a note of 
the persons whom the king wished to be elected 
having been communicated to each presbytery by 
the bishops, accompanied with an intimation that - 
they would provoke his majcsty*s severest wrath 
if their choice should fall upon others. In this 
convocation various new acts were passed, having 
the general effect of still further enlarging the spi- 
ritual superintendence of the bishops, and con- 
tracting the old powergj o£ tjgt presbyteries and 
other church courts. Froffi this tune, indeed, these 
latter retained little more than a merely formal 
existence, and even that they held but upon suffer- 
ance ; a state of things which soon resulted in the 
general assembly, without which the inferior 
courts were nothing,, belief than limbs without a 
head, not being permitted to meet at all. In Sep- 
tember of this year, Spotswood, archbishop of 
Glasgow, taking with him Lamb, bishop of Bre- 
chin, and Hamilton, bishop of Galloway, went up 
to London by the king’s command, where the 
three received consecration to the episcopal office 
at the bands of the Bishops of London, Ely, and 
Bath; neither the Archbishop of Canterbury nor 
the Archbishop of York being allowed “ to have 
hand in the business,” in case any clamour should 
be raised in Scotland that these prelates were re- 
newing their ancient claims of superiority over the 
northern church. Spotswood tells us that a doubt 
was started by Dr. Andrews, bishop of Ely, who 
thought that the Scottish bishops ought, in the 
first instance, to be ordained as presbyteis, since 
they never had received such ordination from 
episcopal hands; but Archbishop Bancroft, who 
was present, answered, and his opinion was ac- 
quiesced in by the other bishops and by Andrews 
himself, “ that thereof there was no necessity, see- 
ing, where bishops could not be had, the ordina- 
tion given by the presbyters must be esteemed 
lawful; otherwise, that it might he doubted- if 
there were any lawful vocation m most of the re- 
formed churches.” The thice bishops, returning 
to Scotland in December, first consecrated Arch- 
bishop Gladstones in the same, manner in which 
they had been consecrated themselves; after 
which, each of their other brethren underwent the 
ceremony. Calderwood does not pretend that 
much actual opposition was made among the 
clergy after this date to the new constitution of 
the church ; he records a few slight outbreaks in 
one or two synods or presbyteries : but “ wing 
opposition was made in other synods by some of the 
best sort,” he adds, “ I have not inquired. How- 
soever it was, the bishops were become so awful 
with their grandeur and the king’s assistance, that 
there was little resistance ; howbeit great mur- 
muring and malecontentment : so that their pos- 
session was violent.” 

Within a fortnight after the consecration ol 
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Spotswood and his two brethren, the death of 
Archbishop Bancroft left vacant the chief place in 
the English church. It was filled up, after a few 
fnonths, by the appointment of l)r. George Abbot, 
who, within the two preceding years, had occu- 
pied first the see of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
then that of London. Abbot had been indebted 
for this rapid succession of preferments to the 
patronage of the Scottish minister, the Earl of 
Dunbar, into whose family he had been introduced 
,as chaplain in 1608, and whom he had accom- 
panied when the earl came down to Scotland that 
year to hold the general assembly at Linlithgow, 
in which the powers of the bishops were con- 
firmed and extended. It is said that Abbot, 
though not appearing in any public capacity, was 
privately of great service in forwarding the mea- 
sures of the court upon this occasion. lie had, 
also, while a member of the University of Oxford, 
attained considerable reputation for bis theological 
learning, and had especially distinguished himself 
as the opponent both of Popery and Arminianism, 
on which latter question the position lie took had 
already begun to involve him in a rivalry and 
contention with his celebrated contemporary Laud, 
which did not cease to place them in opposition 
to each other so long ns they both lived. At this 
date Abbot’s Calvinism probably rather aided 
Dunbar’s recommendation of him to James’s 
favour, and helped to make his majesty overlook 
other qualities in the mounting bishop which were 
naturally the least to bis liking. “ He was,” ac- 
cording to .Clarendon, “a man of very morose 
manners and a very sour aspect, which in that 
time was called gravity,” but which certainly was 
not James’s own mode of making profession of 
orthodoxy. Abbot’s lenity to the Nonconformists, 
the consequence of bis Calvinistic opinions and of 
his personal antipathy to Laud, has made him a 
favourite with Puritan writers, who have extolled 
his government of the church as the perfection of 
liberality and wisdom ; but bis bearing in the 
Court of High Commission, in every other respect 
except in the repression of Puritanism, showed at 
least as much rapacity for power as had been 
manifested either by Whitgift or by Bancroft, and 
the sentences ho was accustomed to pass upon cer- 
tain kinds of delinquencies go far to support the 
testimony of the royulist historian as to the natural 
harshness and severity of his disposition. Not- 
withstanding all the ostentation of independehee, 
too, which he assumed after he could hope for no 
farther advancement, Abbot, at the commence- 
ment of his career, could tickle James’s ears with 
the most courtly flatterers of the time : some of his 
effusions of those days have been preserved, in 
which he does not scruple to extol his majesty as 
equal in learning, piety, and other virtues, to the 
greatest characters both in profane and sacred 
history. 

Abbot, though not yet formally appointed, had 
been duly selected by the king for the primacy, when 
(in the end of January, 1611) death deprived him 


of his great patron, whom he now no longer needed, 
the Earl of Dunbar — “ a chief instrument em- 
ployed for the overthrow of the discipline of our 
kirk,” says the zealous Presbyterian chronicler — 
who, moreover, does not scruple to set down his 
death, j\ist before he had finished a “ sumptuous 
and glorious palace” he was erecting at Berwick, 
as a proof that “ the curse which was pronounced 
upon the rebuilders of Jericho was executed upon 
him.” Spotswood characterises him as “ a man 
of deep wit, few words, and in his majesty’s ser- 
vice no less faithful than fortunate :” “ the most 
dirtieil affairs,” adds the archbishop, “ he com- 
passed without any noise, and never returned, 
when he was employed, without the work per- 
formed that he was sent to do.” His death, which 
was followed by the rapid rise of Somerset, and 
by considerable changes in the civil government, 
made no change in the affairs of the Scottish 
church, the management of which was now en- 
tirely in the bands of the bishops, the new powers 
conferred upon whom by the assembly at Glasgow 
were confirmed in still more ample and unquali- 
fied terms by a parliament which met at Edinburgh 
in October, 1612. Even the old popular spirit of 
hatred to prelacy and the Anglican forms of 
worship seems to have at this time been nearly 
wearied out. Calderwood admits, that when, in 
the spring of 1614, the people were charged by 
royal proclamation to observe Easter Sunday by 
all communicating at their parish kirks, “ the 
most part obeyed, howbeit there were acts of the 
general assembly standing in force against it.” 
The death of Gladstones, archbishop of St. An- 
drews, in May, 1615, opened the primacy to 
Spotswood, who was succeeded as archbishop of 
Glasgow by Law, Bishop of Orkney. “ Here it 
is to be observed,” exclaims Calderwood, writing 
while both these prelates were still at the head of 
the church, “ that Mr. John Spotswood and Mr. 
James Law, both sometime ministers within the 
presbytery of Linlithgow, two pretty foot-ball 
men, are now the only two archbishops in Scot- 
land, and have now, as we use to say, the ball at 
their foot. They were both near the point of sus- 
pension in the purer times for the profanation of 
the Sabbath : now they have power to suspend, 
deprive, imprison, fine, or confine any minister in 
Scotland. Out of preposterous pity they were 
spared then ; but now they spare not the best and 
the most blameless.” 

In August, 1616, another general assembly was 
called together at Aberdeen for the purpose of 
making certain further alterations which were still 
wanting in order to assimilate the Scottish church 
to that of England. U A number of lords and 
barons sat there,” says Calderwood, “with their 
silks and satins, but had not lawful commission to 
vote.” In this assembly, among many other 
things, it was enacted, that “ an uniform order of 
liturgy, or divine service, be set down to be read 
in all the kirks, on the ordinary days of prayer, 
and every Sabbath-day before sermon, to the end 
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the common people may be acquainted therewith, 
and, by custom, may learn to serve God rightly 
that there should be an uniformity of church dis- 
cipline throughout all the kirks of the kingdom, 
and that for that purpose a book of canons should 
be made and printed, “ drawn forth of the books 
of the former assemblies, and, where the same is 
defective, that it be supplied by canons of councils 
and ecclesiastical conventions in former times 
and that registers of baptisms and burials should 
be kept in every parish. A new Confession of 
Faith was also drawn up and published, to he 
universally received throughout the kingdom, and 
to which all persons hereafter should be bound to 
swear and set their band.* James was desirous 
that certain additional ordinances touching kneel- 
ing at the Lord’s Supper, the private administration 
of the sacraments in certain cases, the observance 
of holidays, and the rite of confirmation, should be 
adopted ; but “ the difficulty of admitting these 
articles,” Spotswood tells us, “being represented 
in an humble letter to bis majesty by the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, and a reason given why 
the same could not be inserted with the canons, as 
having at no time been mentioned to the church, 
nor proposed in any of their meetings, lie was 
pleased to forbear pressing of the same tor that 
time, thinking at his coming into Scotland, which 
he intended the next summer, to satisfy such as 
were scrupulous, and to obtain the church’s 
consent.” 

In January following, accordingly, James wrote 
to his Scottish council, informing them of his in- 
tention to visit his ancient kingdom, an intention 
proceeding out “ of a longing be had to see the 
place of his breeding, a salmon-like instinct,” as 
he characteristically expressed himself. “ Among 
other directions sent from the king,” says Spots- 
wood, “ one was for repairing of the chapel (the 
chapel-royal in llolyrood House) ; and some 
English carpenters employed, who brought with 
them the portraits of the Apostles to be set in the 
pews or stalls. As they were proceeding in their 
work, a foolish and idle rumour went, that the 
images were to he set up in the chapel ;+ and, us 
people are given to speak the worst, it was current 
among them, that the organs came first, now the 
images, and ere long they should have the mass. 
The Bishop of Galloway, then dean of the chapel, 
moved with these speeches, did pen a letter to the 
king, entreating his majesty, for the offence that 
was taken, to stay the affixing of these portraits. 
To this letter he procured the subscriptions of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, the Bishops of Aber- 
deen and Brechin, aijd divers of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. The answer returned by the king 
was full of anger, objecting ignorance unto them 
that could not distinguish betwixt pictures intended 
for ornament and decoration, and images erected 
for worship and adoration ; and resembling them 

* It is given at length by Oalderwood, Hut, pp. 668— 6?a 

t C alder wood’ g account in, that “ there >veie also carved the 
statues of the 'lweive Apostles and the Four Evangelists, curiously 
wrought in timber, to be gilded and set up.” , 


to the constable of Castile, who, being sent to 
swear the peace concluded with Spain, when he 
understood the business was to he performed in 
the chapel, where some anthems were to be sung, 
desired that, whatsoever was sung, God’s name 
might not be used in it, and, that being forborne, 
he was contented they should sing what they 
listed. Just so, said the king, you can endure 
lions, dragons, and devils to he figured in your 
churches, but will not allow the 1 like place to the 
patriarchs and apostles.” James, however, having 
thus discharged himself of his ever ready and 
abounding rhetoric, then consulted his equally 
unfailing caution and timidity, and concluded his 
epistle by giving order for stopping the erecting 
of the portraits — covering, at the same time, the 
concession which pusillanimity or prudence had 
extorted from him by professing, with the shallow 
and transparent trickery lie was accustomed to 
call kingcraft, that lie had not yielded “ for ease of 
their hearts, or confirming them in their error, but 
because the work could not be done so quickly 
in that kind as was first appointed.” 

This incident was prophetic of a good deal that 
followed in the course of James’s personal dealing 
on this occasion, first with the parliament, and 
then with the assembled representatives of the 
clergy of his native country, as may be seen by 
turning to the summary of his proceedings in the 
first chapter.* The church historians have pre- 
served some curious details of what took place in 
regard to the first point upon which his majesty 
found it expedient to draw back in the end, after 
the usual violence and precipitation in entering 
upon it. 

The principal article to which the sanction of 
the parliament was demanded was drawn up ori- 
ginally in the following terms : — “ That whatso- 
ever conclusion was taken by his majesty, with 
advice of the archbishops and bishops, m matter? 
of external policy, the same should have the power 
and strength of an ecclesiastical law.” This was 
too strong even for the bishops themselves, who 
were alarmed at the notion of becoming parties to 
so abrupt and undisguised an extinction of what- 
ever the church courts still retained of even the 
name and semblance of their ancient powers; and 
at the intercession of their lordships, who repre- 
sented, that in the making of laws in the Scottish 
church the advice and consent of presbyters had at 
all times been requisite, James was induced to 
allow the article to be altered so as to include along 
with the archbishops and bishops “ a competent 
number of the ministry and in this form it wa3 
actually passed. Before it had received the royal 
assent the clergy subscribed their strong protesta- 
tion against it ; but Spotswood asserts, that “ as 
it fulleth out in things unadvisedly done, and in 
the heat of humour, the principals m that business, 
quickly forethinking that which they bad done, 
came the next morning early to the Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s (Spotswood himself), intreating him 

* Sea ante. p. 66. 
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to stop the presenting thereof, which they showed 
he might easily do by taking the same from 
Mr. Peter Hewet, in whose hand it was given to 
present.** According to Calderwood, Hewet, or 
Hewat, was the writer of the protestation. Wc 
will let the archbishop tell the rest of the story, 
which, even in his own version, is not particularly 
to the credit of his grace. “ This man (Hewat),** 
he says, “ being one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, had lately before been preferred to the 
abbacy of Crossragwell, and, having thereby a place 
in {lie parliament-house, was held the most fitting 
to present the protestation, which he willingly 
undertook, for he loved ever to he meddling, and 
was always set to make trouble. The parliament 
was that day to close, and the archbishop, knowing 
how ill the king would take their doing, went the 
more timely to the palace, where, meeting with the 
abbot, he asked him concerning the protestation, 
desiring to see it; and, having perused a few lines, 
began to rebuke him for taking in hand such a 
business. lie, making some excuse, and saying it 
was a protestation only, which could not offend, 
put forth his hand to take back the paper; but the 
archbishop holding it fast, the protestation was 
near rent betwixt them. It happened one of the 
grooms, called John Levin gston, to see them at 
strife, for they had met in the private gallery near 
to his majesty’s chamber ; who, showing the king 
what he had seen, his majesty came forth, being 
as yet undressed, and asked what the matter was. 
The archbishop answered, that a number of minis- 
ters, havingTramed a protestation against the article 
of his majesty’s prerogative, had given it to the 
man that he had made abbot to present, and that 
he had undertaken to do the same ; for which he 
(the archbishop) had been chiding him, it being 
an undutiful part in him, without signifying the 
matter to his ordinary, to take such a business in 
hand. The man, falling upon his knees and 
trembling, said that he supposed the protestation 
would never offend his majesty, and that he had 
promised to present the same in parliament, but, 
now that it appeared to him otherwise, he would 
no more meddle therewith.” The fright, how- 
ever, into which he was thrown by this fight 
between the archbishop and the abbot Bhook 
James*B resolution ; he immediately went and 
commanded the register, or clerk of the parlia- 
ment, to pass by the article “ as a thing no way 
necessary, the prerogative of his crown bearing' 
him to more than was declared by it thus, in 
his customary way, veiling, or vainly trying to veil, 
with another false pretence, the real motive of his 
conduct, and thinking to make his cowardice pass 
for magnanimity by means of a few big words. 

It should appear that the resolution of calling 
a convention of the clergy at St. Andrew’s was 
taken in consequence of tnis failure in the parlia- 
ment. There assembled in the chapel of the arch- 
bishop’s castle, along with the bishops, according 
to Spotswood, “ the ministers of chief accompt, 
to the number of thirty-six.” Having narrated 


his two successive attempts to effect the establish- 
ment of the additional canons ; first, by desiring 
them to be inserted among the acts of the church, 
as ordered to lie collected by the Aberdeen as- 
sembly; secondly, by his proposal in the late 
parliament for a declaration of his prerogative in 
the making of ecclesiastical laws, when “ certain 
of your number,” Baid he, “ did maliciously 
assemble themselves, and form a protestation to 
cross 7 my just desires;” he proceeded: “But I 
will pass that among many other wrongs I have 
received at your hands : the errand for which I 
have now called you is, to hear what your scruples 
are in these points, and the reasons, it any you can 
have, why the same ought not to he admitted.” 
With a ludicrous affectation of logic while in the 
very act of using the most open and outrageous 
violence, he further told them that he meant to do 
nothing against reason ; but, on the other hand, 
his demands being just and religious, they must 
not think that he would he refused ,or resisted. 
u For your approving or disapproving/’ said he, 
“ deceive not yourselves ; 1 will never regard it, 
unless you bring me a reason which I cannot 
answer.” That, in truth, is what it would be 
hard enough to do in behalf of anything whatever, 
with a very pertinacious disputant — on which 
account it is fortunate that men’s decisions and the 
course of human affairs are not left to be directed 
and impelled solely by logomachy or argumenta- 
tion: with King James, in the present case, the 
attempt was manifestly not to be thought of. The 
poor ministers therefore fell on their knees, and 
besought him that, in lieu of the proposed debate 
with himself, he would indulge them with a general 
assembly, “ wherein these articles, being proposed, 
might be with a common consent received.” “ The 
king,” to follow Spotswood’s narrative, “ asking 
what assurance he might have of their consenting, 
they answered, that they found no reason to the 
contrary, and knew the assembly would yield to 
any reasonable thing demanded by his majesty. 
But if it fall out otherwise, said the king, and that 
the articles he refused, my difficulty shall be 
greater ; and when I shall use my authority in 
establishing them, they shall call me a tyrant and 
persecutor. All crying that none could be so mad 
as to speak so, yet experience, says the king, tells 
me it may he so; tnerefore, unless I be made 
sure, I will not give way to an assembly. Mr. 
Patrick Galloway saying that the Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s should answer for them, the bishop 
refused, for that he had been deceived by them, 
they having, against their promise in the time of 
parliament, taken the course which they did.” 
In the end, however, the king agreed to take the 
assurance of Mr. Patrick Galloway himself for the 
proper behaviour of the ministers, and consented 
to call a general assembly, which accordingly met 
at St. Andrew’s on the day appointed, the 25th of 
November, about four months after his majesty’s 
return to England. But here only “ a fashion 
was made,” as Spotswood phrases it, of agreeing 
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to one of the five articles, — that which directed 
that the communion in certain circumstances 
might be given privately, and that whenever it 
was celebrated the minister, contrary to the pres- 
byterian practice, should give the bread and wine 
out of his own hands to each of the communicants. 
To the letter of the two archbishops, announcing 
what had been done, James returned a furious 
answer : — “ We will have you to know,** said his 
majesty, “ that we are come to that age as we 
will not be content to be fed with broth, as one 
of your coat was wont to speak, and think this 
your doing a disgrace no less than the protestation 
itself.” “Since your Scottish church,” he added, in 
a postscript, “ hath so far contemned my clemency, 
they shall now find what it is to draw the anger 
of a king upon them.” Meanwhile lie commanded 
both their graces to “ keep Christmas-day pre- 
cisely” themselves, preaching and choosing their 
texts according to the time ; and to urge as many 
of the other bishops as they could warn in time to 
do the same. In another epistle, addressed to Spots- 
woed alone, he inveighed in terms of the bitterest 
contempt against the scruples of the assembly, 
and what he called the ridiculous manner in which 
the two penurious concessions they had made were 
hedged and conceived ; and he concluded by intima- 
ting that — especially since the point of kneeling at 
the Lord’s Supper had not been yielded, so that 
either he and the English church must be held to 
be idolatrous in that particular, or the Scottish clergy 
reputed rebellious knaves in refusing what was 
asked of them — it was his pleasure that the regu- 
lations that had been passed by the assembly 
should be altogether suppressed, and that no effect 
whatever should follow thereupon. A third letter 
was at the same time sent to the Scottish council 
desiring them to withhold the payment of their 
stipends from all the rebellious ministers until they 
should produce evidence of their conformity under 
the hands of their bishops ; and this, says Spots- 
wood, “being showed to the ministers of Edin- 
burgh and others that happened to repair to that 
city for augmentation of stipends, did cast them 
into a great fear, and, repenting their wilfulness, 
as they had reason, they became requesters to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s to preach, as he was 
commanded, on Christmas-day at Edinburgh, trust- 
ing his majesty should be mitigated by his 
obedience and intercession for the rest.” James, m 
fact, was prevailed upon to suspend the edict pro- 
hibiting the payment of the refractory clergymen, 
and to convoke another assembly to be held at Perth 
on the 25th of August, 1618. “We were once 
fully resolved,” he wrote in his letter sent to be 
read at the opening of this new convocation, “ never 
in our time to have called any more assemblies 
here for ordering things concerning the policy of 
the church, by reason of the disgrace offered unto 
us in that late meeting of St. Andrew’s, wherein 
our juBt and godly desires were not only neglected, 
but some of the articles concluded in that scornful 
manner as we wish they had been refused with the 


rest.” He again told the assembled clergy, that, 
although he should be very glad to have their con- 
sent to the articles, yet they must not think that he 
had not authority sufficient to enjoin such tilings 
upon the church in spite of any opposition they 
might make. If any of the other inhabitants of 
his native kingdom of Scotland, he intimated, had 
had their minds infected with the samespiutof op- 
position, he was sure they had been corrupted by 
the clergy. “ What and how many abuses,” said 
he, “were offered us by divers of the ministry 
there before our happy coming to the crown of 
England, we can hardly forget, and yet like not 
much to remember; neither think we that any 
prince living should have kept himself from falling 
m utter dislike with the profession itself, consider- 
ing the many provocations that were given unto 
us.” After the king’s letter had been read, the 
primate, who assumed the place of moderator or 
president, made a speech, “ wherein he pro- 
tested,” writes Calderwood, “ that he craved not 
these novations, and that’it was against his will that 
they were proposed ; yet he was persuaded that his 
majesty would be more glad of the consent of this 
assembly to these five articles than of all the gold of 
India. Blit in case of their refusal he assured them 
that the whole estate and order of our kirk would 
be overthrown; some ministers would be banished, 
other some deprived of their stipend and office, and 
all would be brought under the wrath of authority.” 
The assembly sat only two days, the principal 
debates being carried on in the secret committee 
for preparing the business to be brought before 
the house, then called the conference ; and on the 
second day, Thursday the 27th, the whole of the 
five articles, being put to the vote, at once received 
the suffrages of all the members, except one noble- 
man, one doctor, and forty-five ministers. All the 
burgesses, without auy exception, voted in their 
favour. The first enjoined that persons coming 
to the Lord’s Supper should receive the sacrament 
“ meekly and reverently upon their knees the 
second, that the communion might in extreme cases 
be privately administered, “ three or four of good 
religion'and conversation” being present with the 
sick person to partake of it along with him, ac- 
cording to the order presented in the church ; the 
third, that baptism might in cases of great need be 
in like manner administered in private houses; 
the fourth, that children when they arrived at the 
proper age should be confirmed by the bishops, or, 
as it was expressed, that every parish minister 
having catechized all the children in his parish of 
eight years of age, and seen that they were able to 
make rehearsal of the Lord’s Prayer, Belief, and 
Ten Commandments, and to answer the questions 
of the small catechism, the bishops should “ cause 
the said children to be presented before them, and 
bless them with prayer for the inciease of their 
knowledge and the continuance of God’s heavenly 
graces with every one of them ;” the fifth, that on 
the days and times universally set apart by the 
church the birth, passion, resurrection, and as- 
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cension of Jesus Christ, and the sending down of 
the Holy Ghost, should be commemorated by the 
performance of divine service, and that on the said 
days all ministers should “make choice of several 
and pertinent texts of scripture, and fiamc their 
doctrine and exhortation thereto, and rebuke all 
superstitious observation and licentious profanation 
thereof.’ * In the following October obedience to 
these new ecclesiastical constitutions was enjoined 
upon all the king’s Scottish subjects by a procla- 
mation from the privy council, in which it was 
particularly commanded that the people should 
“ abstain from all kind of labour and handiwork” 
upon the five newly-established holidays; and al- 
though the acts of the assembly had not yet re- 
ceived any parliamentary ratification, the authorities 
did not scruple to apply all the ordinary mcanB 
of enforcing their observance, just as if they were 
already become in the strictest sense the hnv of the 
land. Several persons were from time to time 
' brought before the Court of High Commission for 
the violation of the holidays; but the point upon 
which the people stood out most obstinately ap- 
pears to have been the kneeling at the Communion. 
To gam their compliance here persuasion and 
stratagem were employed, as well as harsher 
courses, if we may believe the Presbyterian autho- 
rities. The following is Calderwood’s account of 
the celebration of the Communion in the capital 
on Easter Sunday, the 28th of March, 1019: “ To 
allure many to come to the kirk, the ministers of 
Edinburgh offered them liberty to sit, stand, or 
kneel, as they pleased, and dealt with some in par- 
ticular ; but few were moved with the offer ; cold 
and graceless were tiieir communions, and few were 
the communicants. And those who did communi- 
cate either kneeled not, or, if they kneeled, were of 
the poorer sort, who lived upon the contribution 
(the money collected at the church-doors), and 
kneeled more for awe than for devotion, or were 
members of the secret council or of the College of 
Justice. Some were deceived with the offer of liberty 
made by the ministers; for when they came the mi- 
nisters used all the means they could to cause them 
to kneel.” He adds ; “ The communion was cele- 
brated the same day in the Abbey Kirk, the West 
Kirk, and in the kirk on the north side of the 
bridge of Leith, after the old form, whereunto the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh resorted in great num- 
bers. In some kirks of the country, where the 
minister conformed, the people went forth and left/ 
the minister alone. Some, when they could not 
get the sacrament sitting, departed, and besought 
God to be judge betwixt them and the minister.” 
Many ministers were punished, some by suspen- 
sion, some by deprivation, some by being put into 
ward, for nonconformity wdth the five articles in 
various ways, or for preaching or speaking 
against them ; and some proceedings were even 
taken, in April, 1620, to order certain citizens of 
Edinburgh into confinement, without any regular 
trial, “ for assisting refractory ministers in all their 
disobedience, and countenancing them in all their 


public doings.” An anxious inquisition was re- 
peatedly made for all books and pamphlets written 
against the authority of the Perth assembly — espe- 
cially for one by David Calderwood (the author of 
‘ The True History of the Church of Scotland,* 
so largely referred to in the preceding pages), who 
after hiding himself for some time, fled, in August, 
1619, beyond seas, “with his purse well filled by 
the wives of Edinburgh,” as he has himself told us 
the other party asserted at the time. But after 
these methods had been tried, with little effect, for 
three or four years, the government at last de- 
termined to have the five articles of Perth con- 
firmed by the legislature, and a parliament was 
assembled at Edinburgh, principally for that pur- 
pose, in July, 1621. When it was about to meet, 
u number of zealous ministers (there seems to have 
been about thirty of them) hastened to that city 
from different parts of the kingdom, and prepared 
a supplication or petition against the articles; but 
the day before the parliament opened they were 
by an order of council charged to be Jjone within 
twenty-four hours, under the pain of rebellion ; 
and to this command they thought it expedient to 
yield obedience, oidy first drawing up and leaving 
behind them certain voluminous reasons and pro- 
testations, which, according to Calderwood, “ made 
such impression upon the hearts of many, that few 
would have consented to the ratification of the five 
articles, if they had not been wrought upon by the 
Marquess of Hamilton (the king’s commissioner), 
the secretary, and others that were set on work by 
them.” The confirmation of the acts of the Perth 
assembly was carried in th$ committee of the 
lords of the articles, with the opposition only of 
four members, of whom the most distinguished was 
Sir John Hamilton of Preston, commissioner or 
representative for the shire of East Lothian, a 
i elation of the marquess. The subject, however, 
was not brought forward in the House till the last 
day of the sitting, Saturday, the 4th of August. 
Between three and four o’clock on the morning of 
that day a great fire broke out m Edinburgh, which 
“was taken,” says Calderwood, “ for u forewarning 
to the estates to take care what they did.” Nor 
was this all ; — “ many of the people,” the historian 
adds, “ being convened in' the outward court of the 
palace of Holyrood House, observed that when the 
lords were mounted on their horses, a swan did flee 
over their heads, from the north towards the south, 
fluffing with her wings, and muttering her natural 
song : the people, shaking their heads, whispered 
among themselves that they feared a bad conclu- 
sion of that parliament,” Spotswood affirms that 
the marquess “ did carry himself and the matters 
committed to his trust with such wisdom and fore- 
sight as within a few days he brought them all to 
the end which he wished without any open contra- 
diction.” But from the more detailed account of 
the Presbyterian chronicler it appears that the act 
of ratification was not obtained without very con- 
siderable opposition and difficulty. Great efforts 
were made to gain over Sir John Hamilton ; but 
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nothing would induce him either to change his vote 
or even to absent himself. Even of those who did 
not take the same bold part of directly opposing 
the measure, several are represented as having 
assented to it with visible reluctance. 11 The half 
of the town of Edinburgh, ’’ says the account, 
“ was not gathered to attend upon the lords and 
other estates when they came riding up the street. 
When they were in the Parliament House, the 
noblemen, according to the custom, went into the 
inner house, and came forth to the outer house, 
by degrees, to their place. But the Earls of 
Morton, Buchan, and the Viscount of Lauder- 
dale stall! in the inner house till the lvirk’s part 
was called, and God’s worship through her sides 
had received a deadly wound ; and then came 
forth to their own places, to play their parts in 
civil matters.” Unusual precautions are also 
asserted to have been taken to prevent the free ex- 
pression of opinion. Scarcely any debate was 
allowed, anjj, as had been done in the assembly, 
only one vole was taken upon all the articles. If 
wc^nay trust to Culdcrwood, the vote even in this 
form was not fairly taken : the members, he says, 
“ were directed to express their voices by these 
words, Agree, Disagree. It came to pass that 
the wide opening of the mouth at the syllable A 
did eat up the first syllable Drs, specially by those 
who spoke with a low voice, being threatened and 
menaced with the menacing eyes and looks of the 
seeretar ; and so the negative was noted for the 
affirmative, Agree for Disagree .... When the 
chancellor desired some, that for fear uttered not 
their voice distinctly, to speak out freely, the 
seeretar said, Nay, my lord, let them alone; 
those that will not speak out let the clerk mark 
them as consenters ; and so were some of them 
marked indeed.” The innovation of votijig by 
provy, which had been introduced by an act passed 
in the last parliament, is also objected to as one of 
the “uncouth,” or strange, practices to which re- 
course was had on this occasion. The result 
appears from Calderwood’s lists to have been, that 
all the bishops who were present, being eleven in 
number, voted for the measure ; that of the no- 
bility and officers of state, thirty-five voted in the 
affirmative, and fifteen in the negative ; of the 
commissioners for shires, fifteen in the affirmative, 
and nineteen in the negative; and of the com- 
missioners for burghs, twenty in the affirmative, 
and twenty-five in the negative. This would give 
in ail eighty-one votes in favour of thg ratification, 
and fifty-nine against it.* 

The anger of the Almighty, however, was uni- 
versally believed by the Presbyterians to have been 
visibly and audibly manifested on occasion of this 
extinction of the liberties of the “ tme kirk.” 
“When all the acts were now concluded,” writes 
their fervent historian, “and the ringleaders were 
insulting over the defenders of ancient orders, and 

* A farther list, however, is added of pperaand commissioners, who, 
says the historian, “were either ubsont, or, ll piesent, what wei© 
their Votes I am uncertain." 


wishing every one to have wings to flee to court 
with the report, the grand commissioner, rising 
from the throne to. ratify the acts by touch of the 
sceptre, at that same very moment was sent from 
the heavens, in at the windows of the house, which 
was dark before by reason of the darkness of the 
day, an extraordinary great lightning ; after the 
first a second, and after the second a third more 
fearful. Immediately aftci*the lightnings followed 
an extraordinary great darkness, which astonished 
all that were in the house. The lightnings were 
seconded with three loud claps of thunder. Many 
within the Parliament House thought them to he 
shots of cannons out of the Castle. It appeared 
to all that dwelt within the compass of ten or twelve 
miles, that the clouds stood right above the town, 
and overshadowed that part only. The beacon 
standing in the entry of Leith haven was beaten 
down with one of the blasts of thunder. After the 
lightning, darkness, and thunder followed a shower 
o 1 hailstones extraordinary great, and last of all 
rain in such abundance that it made gutters run 
like little brooks. The Lords were imprisoned 
about the space of an hour and a half. Servants 
rode home, with foot -mantles, and their masters 
withdrew themselves, some to their coach, some to 
their foot. So the five articles were not honoured 
with the carrying of the honours, or riding of the 
Estates in ranks. In the mean time the Castle 
thundered with their fiery cannons, according to 
the custom used at other parliaments. This Sa- 
turday, the 4fh of August, was called by the 
people Black Saturday. It began with fire from 
earth in the morning, and ended with fire from 
heaven in the evening. When the fear was over, 
then durst atheists scoff and say, that, as the Law 
was given with fire, from Mount Sinai, so did thesc^ 
fires confirm their laws.”* 

The news of the passing of the art of ratifica- 
tion put King James in great spirits ; hut the 
bishops and the government in Scotland probably 
did not share in Ins majesty’s confident self-con- 
gratulations that all his troubles wilh the kirk were 
now at an end. In an epistle addicssed to them 1 
on the 1 2th of August, we find him rating the 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s and Ins brethren in 
round terms lor the little joy they had testified at 
what had been dime. “ Solomon saith,” he be- 
gins, “that every thing hath a time; and therefore 
certainly the last letter which we received from 
you was written in an unseasonable time, being 
l'raughted with nothing but grieves and expressions 

* Among such atheists tin* worthy Piesbvteriau historian would, 
probably, hate reckoned Ins epiHcup.il rival, whoso notice of the 
storm is .is iolhmst— “ At the closing of the puiliammii, which was 
the 4th ot August, stub ubuiiduiKe of ram, with such thuuderiugs 
iitnl lightnings did fill, as the noblemen and others ol the I'shutcs 
were compelled to leave theii horses and betake them to then coacho-,, 
which the lad tons suit did interpret to be a visible sign ol (bid’s 
auger tot latiljiug the acts ol’Peith: others In <leit»hm of their 
Jolly, said, that il was to be taken for an approoaliou fiom heaven, 
likening the same to the thuudenngs and lightnings at the giving 
of 1 lie law to Moses.” Spotswood. Hut. p. 542. Calderwood lecord*, 
that on Monday, the 20th of August, when the ucU of the late par- 
liament veie, according to custom, proclaimed at the Market-cions 
of Edinburgh, “ tint tempest, ratu, thuuder, and lire-llaughs whip 
renewed, and continued all the time of the reading of the acts at 
the Cross,"— Hist, p. 234. 
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of affection, like Lamentations of Jeremy, in the 
very instant when both we and ye had won so great 
and honourable a victory against the enemies of all 
religion and good government ; considering also 
the very time, which was the evening of the 5th of 
August.” “ The greatest matter,” he goes on, 
“ the Puritans had to object against the church 
government was, that your proceedings were war- 
ranted by no law, which now by this last parlia- 
ment is cuttcd short. So that hereafter that rebel- 
lious, disobedient, and seditious crew must either 
obey, or resist both God, their natural king, and 
the Igw of the country.” Jt remained only there- 
fore for them, tire bishops, to take good heart, and 
to lose no more time in reducing the country to a 
settled obedience to God and to him, the king. 
“The sword,” continued James, “ is now put m 
your hands: go on, therefore, to use it, and let it 
rust ho longer, till ye have perfected the service 
trusted to you ; or, otherwise, we must use it both 
against you and them. If any, or all of you be 
fainthearted, we are able enough, thanks to God, 
to put others in your places, who both can and will 
make this possible.” They bad two sorts of ene- 
mies, he tells them, to deal with, Papists and Pu- 
ritans : as papistry was a disease of the mind, so was 
puritanism in the brain ; and the only remedy and 
antidote against both wan a grave, settled, uniform, 
and well-ordered church, obedient to God and their 
king. “ We wish you now,” proceeds his ma- 
jesty, “ to go forward in the action with all speed 
and not to shew yourselves counterfeited now 
when ye had never so little reason. We expect 
to hear hereafter from time to time what ye have 
acted, and of your good success, and not to be 
troubled any more with questions and conceits.” 
Jlnd he ends by wishing them stout hearts and 
nappy success, while he bids them farewell.'* But 
great difficulty w r as still found in inducing public 
functionaries, the clergy, and the people in general, 
to conform to the innovations. At first the milder 
methods of admonitions and threats seem to have 
been followed by the Court of High Commission; 
hut this course being found to he of little avail, 
suspensions, deprivations, fines, banishments, im- 
prisonments, und consignments to wards, were 
again resorted to. Many details of these latter 
proceedings, from 1022 to 1625, are preserved by 
Calderwood. 

One remarkable effect of these severities was 
the sudden growth of a practice which had hithei/ 
to been scarcely known m the history of the strug- 
gle respecting religion in Scotland, hut which 
from this time came to be one of its most remark- 
able features, — the meeting of the people in secret 
assemblies, in which they might enjoy their fa- 
vourite mode of worship, and the ministrations of 
their favourite ministers, both now every where 
expelled from the regular churches of tne land. 

• " This letter,” says Calderwood, " as many other of that kind, 
no doubt was procured by Uie bishops themselves, if not also de- 
vised and penned by them and sent up by court to bo subscribed.’’ 
The chnraowrtrtio style and spirit of the latter sufficiently refute 
this notion. 


In 1624 a royal proclamation was issued de- 
nouncing and prohibiting such meetings, the nar- 
rative part of which thus describes their nature : — 
“We have of late known,” says his majesty, “ to 
our unspeakable grief, that a number of our sub- 
jects — some of them misled by the turbulent 
persuasions of restless ministers, either deprived 
from their functions, or confined for just causes, 
or such as leave the due conduct of their own 
flock to debauch and seduce their neighbours ; 
many affecting hypocritically the glory of purity 
and zeal above others ; and some corrupted by the 
had example of the former ; — have casten off the 
reverent respect £|gd obedience that they owe to 
our authority royal and to their pastors, con- 
temned and impugned their doctrine, disobeyed 
and controlled their Ordinary discipline, abstained 
to hear the word preached and to participate of 
the sacraments ministered by them in their own 
parish, and have disorderly strayed to other con- 
gregations, and, in the end, numbers of them have 
assembled themselves in private houses, in Edin- 
burgh and other places, to hear from intruding 
ministers preachings, exhortations, prayers, and 
all sort of exercises fitting their unruly fantasies, 
many times at the very ordinary hours when their 
own pastors were, according to their lawful call- 
ings, preaching in their parish kirks.” These 
seditious convenLiclcs, it is added, had assumed to 
themselves the name of congregations, and done 
their utmost to impress the people with u per- 
suasion that the king and government were perse- 
cutors of the sincere professors of the true religion, 
and had corrupted the government of the church. 
Calderwood, whose old Presbyterianism withheld 
him from altogether approving of these irregular 
meetings, would have us believe that this is a very 
exaggerated representation of the facts. “ A num- 
ber of good Christians,” he says, “ convened 
sometimes, when they hud occasion of a sound 
and zealous minister to stir them up in these 
times of defection, and recommended to God the 
desolate estate of this poor kirk; for the pulpits of 
Edinburgh sounded all the contrary way. But 
that they abstained from hearing the word 
preached, that they had private meetings many 
times at the ordinary hohrs when their own pas- 
tors were preaching in their parish kirks, or that 
they assumed to their conventions the name of 
congregation, are mere forgeries.” 

One thing Etill remained to he done to com- 
plete the uniformity of the English and Scottish 
churches ; the imposition upon tile latter of a 
Liturgy and form of Common Prayer. An order 
for drawing up such a form had been issued, as 
already mentioned, by the Aberdeen assembly of 
1616; but t it does not appear that any tiling was 
actually done in consequence. Calderwood relates 
that, in January, 1623, Mr. Robert Howie, Prin- 
cipal of the New College of St. Andrew's, and 
two of his brother professors, were directed by a 
letter from Dr. Young, Dean of Winchester, written 
by command of the king, to use the English 
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Liturgy at the prayers at which all the students in 
their college were wont to be present every morning 
ancl evening ; “ which,” it is added, “ was pre- 
sently put in execution, notwithstanding they 
wanted the warrant of any general assembly, or 
of any continued practice of the form, in times by* 
past since the Reformation.” It appears also that, 
in the beginning of the following year, Archbishop 
Spotswood sent up a memorial to court, recom- 
mending that a form of public worship and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, &c., similar to that of the 
English church, should he drawn up for the 
church of Scotland, and submitted for the approval 
and sanction of a general assembly of the clergy, 
which convocation we may suppose care would have 
been taken so to model as to ensure the adoption by 
it of whatever was desired by the court. But the 
continued troubles arising out of the enforcement 
of the articles of Perth are understood to have filled 
the hands of the bishops and the government for 
the present, so that this other project was reserved 
to become the occasion of a new and much greater 
stortn in the next reign. 

One thing worthy of notice in the history of the 
long religious contest that agitated Scotland for 
nearly a century and a half after the Reformation, 
is the absence of any controversy about purely 
theological dogmas between the two great parties 
that were so fiercely opposed upon the questions of 
the government and discipline of the church, and 
the forms of public worship. Down even to the 
present day, indeed, doctrinal dissent has made little 
progress in that country ; the only considerable 
bodies of seceders from the established church there 
all continue to adhere to its standards of faith. In 
like manner, in the turbulent times we have been 
reviewing, Presbyterians and Episcopalians in Scot- 
land were equally Calvinists. The new confession 
of faith enacted by the Aberdeen assembly of 1G16, 
under the domination of the bishops, was as 
rigidly conformable to the conclusions of the 
great Genevese reformer as that of 1560, which was 
drawn up by Knox himself ; or as that afterwards 
compiled and published by the assembly of divines 
at Westminster, which still remains the authorized 
exposition of the tenets of the Scottish Presbyterian 
church. It must he admitted, at the same time, 
that, generally speaking, the Calvinism of the Epis- 
copalians, although expressed in the same words, 
and accordant in the mere letter with that of the 
Presbyterian and Puritanical party, was in spirit 
and temper really another faith. Gi^at strictness 
of life, a carriage and disposition largely partaking 
of asceticism and gloom, an enthusiastic spirit of de- 
votion, with all the other natural concomitants, good 
and bad, of a hot and devouring zeal, — its honesty, 
its earnestness, its restlessness, its inquisitiveness, its 
rashness, its arrogance, its egotism, its intolerance, 
its want of charity, — these were the products of the 
doctrines of election and justification by faith alone 
as held by the great body of the Presbyterians. In the 
generality of the Episcopalians the same profession 
of belief was associated with features of character 
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directly the reverse : they were neither morose nor 
precise, but took religion easy, accustomed as they 
were to fe£l as if t-he danger was rather lest there 
should he too much of it in the world than too 
little. In their notion, too, it was only in part a 
spiritual and moral law ; it was in great part a 
mere affair of form and fashion ; if the one half of 
it had come down from heaven, the other was hut 
the manufacture of expediency and the civil magis- 
trates. The violent antagonism into which they 
were thrown tended, of course, to augment the 
natural divergence of the two parties ; and it is 
probable that the extreme scrupulosity of the 
Presbyterians provoked a 'greater freeaom and 
laxity of manners among their 'Vojmhnents than 
might otherwise have prevailed. '#©jfne even of 
the Scottish bishops themselves, of thi)3 period, arc 
not favourably reported of by history in the article 
of professional decorum. Without heeding the scan- 
dalous imputations and anecdotes which abound in 
the pages of Culdcrwood, and other furious Presby- 
terian authorities, we have the testimony of such a 
writer as Burnet, for example, who in one place 
says of thorn, generally, that they did their part 
very ill — that most of them were haughty, neg- 
lected their functions, were often at court, and 
lost all esteem with the people;* and in another 
characterises Spotswood, the primate, as “ a prudent 
and mild man, but of no great decency in his 
course of life ; for he was a frequent player at 
cards, and used to eat often in taverns ; besides 
that, all his livings were constantly offered to sale 
by his servants. ”f It is probable, also, that, 
although no attempt had yet been made to modify 
the doctrinal standards of the Scottish church, any 
more than of the English, which were almost 
equally Calvinistic, yet a disposition to recede from 
the puritanical party in theological creed, as well 
as in everything else, had spread to a considerable 
extent among the adherents of episcopacy in Scot- 
land before the death of James. The proclamation 
issued in 1624 for the suppression of conventicles 
reminded the lieges that m their own age and in 
that of their fathers “ such pernicious seeds of sepa- 
ration, and singularity of blind and feigned zeal,” 
had “ brought forth damned sects of Anabaptists, 
Families of Love, Brownists, Arminians, Illu- 
minates, and many such pests, enemies to religion, 
authority, and peace.” Upon this passage Calder- 
wood has the following remark: “ As for the fear 
of damnable sects of Arminians, Anabaptists, &c., 
we had an evident proof that day that the govern- 
ment of prelates is a shelter for damnable sects ; 
for Arminian preachers possessed the most emi- 
nent places, and were not only tolerated, but also 
countenanced, because they maintained in public 
doctrine the power which our prelates had usurped.” 
As long, however, as James lived a bar was placed 
in the way of a perfectly open profession of anti- 
Calvinistic opinions by the clergy, either in Scot- 

• Own Times.!., 10. . 
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land or in England, or at least of any alteration of 
the established standards of belief and doctrine, by 
the character and position of that prince, who, 
coveting no other sort of renown so much as that 
of a great theologian, and laying claim, moreover, 
almost to the authority of a Protestant pope in 
virtue of his title of Defender of the Faith and 
supreme earthly head of the churches within his 
dominions, would have felt himself to be insulted 
in the most tender point by any proposal of remo- 
delling his own and the national creed. His 
orthodoxy James regarded as the highest test and 
token of his learning: it was with him the point 
of honour, upon which he stood as punctiliously as 
ever woman did upon her chastity, or knight of 
old romance upon his courage. We have seen, in 
the preceding chapter, how his zeal took fire and 
flamed up on occasion of the Arminian Vorstius 
being appointed in 1611, by the states of Holland, 
to the professorship of divinity at Leyden; and 
how the following year a much more frightful 
outblaze of it actually consumed at the stake here 
in England the bodies of two unfortunate- , Socinians 
or Arums.* When in 1618, also, the Calvinistic 
party in Holland succeeded in assembling the 
great Protestant council or synod of Dort for the 
condemnation of the Arminians and their tenets, 
James sent four English and one Scotch divine to 
represent the British churches, and to take part in 
the assertion of the famous Five Points, as they were 
called, of absolute predestination, the limitation of 
the benefits of the death of Christ to the elect only, 
the necessity of justifying grace, the bondage of the 
human will, and the perseverance of the saints. 
After this, the Calvinistic sense even of the more 
doubtful parts of the Thirty-Nine Articles could not, 
with any decency, he openly called in question 
either by James himself, or by any of his bishops, 
so long as he occupied the throne. Nevertheless, 
with all this persistency in the doctrinal formulae 
of Calvinism, various motives operated strongly to 
separate James from the more zealous professors 
of that creed in everything except what we may 
call their mere verbal theology. If the notions of 
Calvin as to the mysteries and metaphysics of 
Christianity were to his taste, the system of the 
Genevan reformer, both in its political and in its 
moral spirit, was his abhorrence. He hated its 
moroseness and asceticism, as well as its demo- 
cratic and republican tendencies. The Presby- 
terians in Scotland and the Puritans in England, 
the two parties with whom he was at strife during 
his whole reign, were to a man Calvinists. The 
most ardent friends of monarchy and episcopacy, 
on the other hand, were many of them well known 
to be secretly disposed, towards Arminianism, how- 
ever they might, find it necessary for the present 
to cloak their real sentiments. In truth, the hos- 
tility into which the two parties were thrown by 
their differences as to other matters naturally 
tended to divide them also in their purely specu- 
lative theology* and, since the Puritans were all 

• See ante, pp. 47» 48. 


Calvinists, to make the generality of churchmen 
Arminians. Such* accordingly, was fast coming 
to be the case towards the close of the present 
feign. And James himself went as far as he con- 
sistently could in the same direction in which the 
most active supporters of the established church 
were beginning to lead the way. He did not 
abjure his old Calvinistic articles of faith, but 
everything else of Calvinism he threw off and 
opposed iby every means in his power. A few 
months before the assembling of the synod of Dort, 
he had published his Book of Sports;* or * De- 
claration to encourage Recreations and Sports on 
the Lord’s Day,’ the object, according to a zealous 
episcopalian historian, being to counteract the evils 
occasioned by the Puritans, who, by raising the 
sabbath, had taken occasion to depress the festivals, 
and had introduced by little and little a general 
neglect of the weekly fasts, the holy time of Lent, 
and the embering days. “ But this was not all 
the mischief 'that ensued,” adds this contemporary 
authority ; “ for several preachers and justices of 
the peace took occasion from hence to forbid all 
lawful spurts on the Lord’s day, by means whereof 
the priests and Jesuits persuaded the people in the 
northern counties that the reformed religion was 
incompatible with that Christian liberty which 
God and nature had indulged to the sons of men ; 
so that, to preserve the people from popery, his 
majesty was brought under a necessity to publish 
the Book of Sports.”f If his majesty had made 
public proclamation of his disbelief in Christianity 
altogether, he could scarcely have more outraged 
‘the feelings of the puritanical party than by this 
declaration, in which it was announced to be his 
pleasure, “ for his good people’s lecreation,” “that 
after the end of divine service they should not be 
disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any lawful 
recreations ; such as dancing, either of men or 
women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any 
such harmless recreations; nor having of May- 
poles, Whitsun-ales, or morricc-dances, or setting 
up of May-poles, or other sports therewith used, 
so as the same may be done in due and convenient 
time, without impediment or let of divine service ; 
and that women should have leave to carry rushes 
to the church for the decoring of it, according to 
their old customs.” This method of driving away 
popery no doubt seemed to many very like the 
bringing back of some of its worst enormities. In 
fact, the anti-puritanism of James and his friends 
swung them ipund again towards the old religion in 
other respects as well as in this ; and hence, during 
this and the next reign, Arminian sentiments in 
theology came to be generally held as implying 
inclinations both towards popery in the church and 
absolute government in the state, although there is 
certainly no reason for supposing that such ten- 
dencies have naturally any closer connexion with 
one side of the controversy about predestination 
and grace than with the other. And, notwithstand- 
ing all his professed Calvinism, James, in his 
• See ante,‘p. 67. . t Heylin, Hist, of Presbytery. 
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latter years, found himself driven by >the force of 
political considerations into what might almost bs 
called the direct discountenancing and discourage- 
ment of that mode of faith, and the patronage of 
its opposite. Abbot, the Calvinistie archbishop of 
Canterbury, ceased to have any influence at court, 
and was eventually disgraced and suspended ; 
while Laud, Neile, Harsnet, Buckeridge, and 
others, his enemies or rivals, theological, political, 
and personal, were promoted to the richest bishop- 
rics and other chief dignities'* in the church. In 
August, 1622, certain royal injunctions were issued 
to the clergy, having for their evident and all but 
avowed purpose the silencing of all such ministers 
as were most zealous in the inculcation of Calvin- 
istic doctrines. Not only was preaching, the great 
weapon of the Puritanical and Calvinistie party, 
restrained and hampered by the order that no 
preacher, under the rank of a bishop or a" dean, 
should in his sermons fall into any commonplace 
of divinity not to be found in the Thirty-Nme 
Articles or the Homilies, but it was moreover ex- 
pressly commanded that no mere parish minister 
should presume to discourse to any popular audi- 
tory on the deep points of predestination, election, 
reprobation, the universality, efficacy, resistibility, 
or irresistibility of God’s grace — in other words, 
upon any one of the doctrines peculiar to Calvin- 
ism. All persons offending against this regulation, 
or against another, which prohibited any preacher 
of any degree whatsoever from henceforth pre- 
suming in any auditory to declare, limit* or set 
bounds to the prerogative, power, or jurisdiction of 
sovereign princes, or to meddle at all with affairs * 
of state, were made punishable with suspension for 
a year and a day, till his majesty should prescribe 
some further penalty with advice of the convoca- 
ion. This was, if not an actual abjuration of 


Calvinism on the part of the king and the court 
party in the church, at the very least a distinct 
abandonment of all* the distinguishing articles of 
that creed as essential articles of belief, which, in 
the view of Calvinistie orthodoxy, was quite as 
damnable a heresy as the absolute rejection or 
denial of them. On the other hand, the Arminian 
bishops and clergy were accused of making open 
advances towards popery fully as fast as they re- 
ceded from Calvinism. To quote the summary of 
a modern ecclesiastical historian of Puritan prin- 
ciples, “ the new bishops admitted the church of 
Rome to be a true church, and the pope the first 
bishop of Christendom. They declared for the 
lawfulness »f images in churches ; for the Teal 
presence ; and* that the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was a school nicety. They pleaded for 
confession to a priest, for Baccrdotal absolution, 
and the proper merit of good works. They claimed 
an uninterrupted succession of the episcopal cha- 
racter from the apostles through the church of 
Rome, which obliged them to maintain the validity 
of her or^aiations, 1 when they denied the validity 
of those jjl the foreign Protestants. Further, they 
began to imitate the church of Rome in her gaudy 
ceremonies, in the rich furniture of their chapels, 
and the pomp of their Worship. They compli- 
mented tl* Roman Catholic priests with their 
dignitary titles, and spent all their zeal in studying 
how to compromise matters with Rome, while 
they turned their backs upon the old Protestant 
doctrines of the Reformation, and were remark- 
ably negligent in preaching or instructing the 
people in Christian knowledge.”* Dissent of 
course throve under this neglect; and the more 
the heads of the church tended to Arminianism, to 
popery, and to the doctrine of absolutism in poli- 

• Neal, Ufst. Pur. i. 490. 
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tics, tile farther and the faster did the people go on brought doWn to he mere parish priests, with little 
receding from all these things, and drifting over to more to say in a legislative or regulating character 
Puritanism, Calvinism, and democracy. , than the common soldiery have in an army. The 

Such was the state to which things had been chief administration of ecclesiastical afiairs was left 
brought when James died, and Ids son Charles in the hands, of the primate, Archbishop Spots- 
came to reign in his stead. Notwithstanding, wood ; hut, although Ins power in this department 
■however, that the course of events from the be- was nearly absolute, it is admitted even by Preshy - 
ginning of the new reign continued to be in the terian writers that Spotswood’s government was 
highest degree favourable to the progress of the not only able, but, upon , the whole, as temperate 
Movement that had already advanced bo far, it re- and conciliatory as it well could have been m the 
quired still a space of some years to bring the gra- circumstances, and that probably the convulsions 
dually rising waters up to "the bursting or over- which eventually broke out might have been pre- 
flowing point. The rush came at last from the vented if his authority had been permitted to con- 
north, and a dark-rolling inundation of presbyter/ tinue unimpaired and uninterfered with. From 
soon filled the whole length and breadth of the the very first*, however, the archbishop was pressed 
land. , upon with importunities to advance at a quicker 

We have seen to what insignificance the general step than he was inclined to take, both by some of 
assemblies of the church had been re- his right reverend brethren, and morees pecially by 

duced before the death of James 5 from the acces- the Icing himself, acting under the instigation of 
“*ion of Charles they were no longer suffered to be the restless and impatient Laud. Where no violent 
held at all. And even in the synods and presby- opposition was offered, conformity on the part of 
teries the bishops, who were in their own persons the clergy to the late restrictive laws which had 
or by their nominees perpetual moderators of these been carried in the assembly and the parliament 
subordinate courts, controlled everything : so that had not at first been very strictly enforced by 
the great body of the clergy, no potent in the former Spotswood and the Scottish privy council; , but 
popular constitution of the church, were now within a few weeks after his accession Charles 
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wrote to the archbishop, informing him that he 
whs determined that there should be an end of this 
baity; and in July, 1626, he sent down a set of 
regulations, m which, although it was directed 
that such ministers as had hern admitted before 
the assembly of 10 J 8, and had previously preached 
against conformity, should be excused from^ obey- 
ing tlu‘ live articles or canoijp of Perth for a little 
time till they should be better instructed, and that 
all those who had been banished, confined, ©r 
suspended should he replaced in their charges on 
giving security for their future good behaviour — 
indulgences and concessions prooably obtained by’ 
Spolswood’s repiesentations — it w’&r at the same 
time ordered that conformity to the said five canons 
should he strictly enforced on all who had been 
admitted to the ministry since the Perth assembly, 
and th, it a bond to that died should he subscribed 
bv every new entrant into the ministry at Ilia ad- 
mission. 

About the same time, the further to exalt the 
lwerarchy, his majesty hastened to confer upon 
NpoNwood, its head, certain marks of dignity find 
pre-rmiiieiiee which wenvas distasteful to the aris- 
tonary as to the popular sentiment of the Scottish 
nation. First lie was admitted by the royal com- 
mand 1o a new olliee, that of President of the, Court 
of Exchequer; sum soon after, letters came down 
directing flint, as primate and metropolitan, lie 
should take place,, as was the custom in 'England, 
heioie tin? lord chancellor, and of course before 
all others of the temporal nobility. To this 
transposition, however, IIuv (afterwards Kail of 
Kinnoul), who then held the cilice of chancellor, 

“ a gallant stout man,” us Sir James Balfour, 
the annalist, calls him, never would submit. 
Balfour, who was lord-hon-king-nt-arms, and 
consequently conversant with such matters, re- 
lates an incident which vividly pourlrays the 
irritation and scorn excited in the breasts of the 
fierce and haughty Scottish nobles of that day, by 
the intrusion of these novel pretensions of th© 
clergy. “ l remember,** says he, “ that King 
Charies sent me to the lord chancellor (being then 
Karl of Kinnoul) the day of his coronation, in the 
morning, in anno 163.%, to show him that it was 
his wall and pleasure, but only for that day, that 
he would cede and give place to the archbishop : 
but he returned by me to his majesty a very brisk 
answer, which w f as, that since bis majesty had 
been pleased to continue him in that olliee of chan- 
cellor, which, by his means, his worthy father of 
famous memoiy had bestowed upon him, lie was 
ready in all humility to lay it down at his majes- 
ty’s feet ; but, since it was his royal will he sliould 
enjoy it with the known privileges of the same, 
never a stoned priest in Scotland should set a foot 
before him so long as his blood was hot. When I 
lmd related his answer to the king, he said, Weed, 
Lyon, let’s go to business ; I will not meddle fur- 
ther wifli that old cankered goutish man, at whose 
hands there is nothing to be gained but sour 
vol, m. 


words.”* Hay, accordingly, was troubled no 
more on the subject, till he died, about a year and a 
half after this ‘(16th December, 1634), when 
Spotswood ms immediately raised to the office of 
chancellor himself. 

It is believed, however, that certain of his bre- 
thren had already been for some years at work in 
undermining the influence of the "primate at court. 
Spotswood himself is said to have made no fewer 
than ljfty journeys to London in the course of his 
primacy of about twenty-four years ; but the oppo- 
sition of temper bp tween him and Laud made all 
this diligence of little effect. Excepting at the 
times of these short periodical visits, he had 
necessarily his hands fully occupied with the 
affair# qf hi# two high offices, and little leisure 
either for cultivating court favour, or for watch- 
ing and counteracting the intrigues of his oppo- 
nents and rivals. A custom, too, laid grown up of 
having one of the bishops generally resident in 
London*- in uidpr, as it was expressed, to deal with 
his majesty for the weal of the church, contribu- 
tions being collected throughout the country for the 
j*muiidcimncc of the persons who were successively 
sent up on this commission, which afforded the 
bestopportmuly for the more ambitious members 
of the bench to insinuate themselves into the good 
graces oh Laud, and to seek to advance their for- 
tunes by siding with him against their own metro- 
politan. In the pursuit of this object they adopted 
P and made ostentatious profession of Laud’s Arrni- 
nian theology, ns well as of Ids church and state 
polities; and while the openly avowed design of 
the measures which they urged forward was to 
bring the Scottish church, in discipline, in doc- 
trine, and 111 ceremonies, into perfect, conformity 
with the English, it was universally felt that they 
also desired to bung both churches nearer than 
either of them yet was to the original popish model 
in all these respects. 

According to Burnet, Charles had, from the 
Hirst, set his heart upon carrying through two de- 
signs in regard to the church of Scotland, “ tjiat 
his father .had set on foot, but had let the prosecu- 
tion of them fall in the last year of his reigii” 
The first of these was the recovery of the tithes 
and church-lands ; fur which end we are told he 
determined to go on with and complete the project 
only begun, or rather only announced, by James, 
of annulling all the giants of property of this de- 
scription made in the minority of the latter, and 
also to augment the spiritual lords in parliament 
to their old number by th© restoration of the titular 
abbots. In this scheme, however, but little pro- 
gress, was made beyond the secret purchase from 
the two great families of Hamilton and Lennox of 
the abbey of Arbroath for the see of St. Andrew’s, 
and the lordship of Glasgow for the other arch- 
bishopric. (i These lords,” says Burnet, “ made a 
show of zeal after a good bargain, and surrendered 
them to the king. He also purchased several 
estates of less value to the several sees ; and all men 
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who pretended to favour at court offered their 
church lands to sale at a low rate.” But no grants 
tfere, as had at first been threatened or intended, 
actually resumed without compensation. It may be 
algo mentioned, in connexion with this matter, that 
when Charles came $ovthi to Scotland to be crowned, 
iq 1633, he erected a new bishopric at Edinburgh ; 

(t and,” says Burnet, in his gossiping way, “made 
one Forbes bishop, who * was: a vei^ learned and 

S ious man: he had a strange faculty of poaching 
vc 'or Bix hourri at a time : iiw way of life anil 
devotion waB thought monastic, and his learning 
lay in antiquity ; he studied to be $ *S&oncilcr be- 
tween Papists and Protestants, leading rather to 
the first, as appears by his Conoid cratimes Mfc 
desta: he was a very simple man, and knew little 
of the world ; so he fell into several errors in con- 
duct, but died soon after, suspected of popery, 
which suspicion was increased by his son’s turning 
papist.”* 

The other grand project to which Charles was 
instigated by Laud and his partisans among the 
Scotch bishops, was the imposition of a Liturgy 
upon the church of Scotland— a measure which* 
was carried farther, and which ete long set the 
whole kingdom in flames., To adopt the homely 
but expressive language of Balfour, writing in the 
time of the civil wars, this “ was that business, the 
so much advancingwhereof since has not only rooted 
out the bishops root and branch, but also ruined 
the king and his liaill family. Thir [these] 
unhappy bishops, they were evil counsellors, lmt 
Worse musicians ; for they tempered their strings 
to such a clef of ambition and superstitious foolery, 
that, before ever they yielded any sound, they 
burst all in pieces.”f 

It appears that the first proposal made in the 
present reign for the introduction of a Liturgy into 
the Scottish church was brought forward in 1630, 
at a convention of the clergy called by the primate, 
at the king’s command, for the express purpose of 
considering how the whole order of the church of 
England might be adopted in Scotland. Laud’s 
representative, or emissary, upon this- occasion, 
was a Mr. John Maxwell, then one of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, who a few years afterwards was 

* Own Time, i. 23. Bid top William Forbes, who before his ele- 
vation to the bench had been one of the ministers ol Edinburgh, 
must not be confounded with either or hi# learned relations, Patrick 
Forbes, bishop of Aberdeen (1615-1635), and his son John Foibes, 
the author of several theological works written In Latin, which long 
♦‘Moved a high reputation. Tho friends of Bishop William Forbes 
indtjiuantly deny the truth of the imputation of poperv thrown upon 
him by Burnet. Burnet himself, in the preface to Uts Life of Bishop 
Bedel) 1685, has drawn a more favourable character of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh than that quoted in the text. He there says, “ Ho was 
a grave and eminent divine; my father, that knew him long, and, 
Wing of counsel for him in hi# law matters, had occasion to know 
him well, has often told me that he never saw him but lie thought 
hi» heart in heaven, and he was never alone with turn but he felt 
within himself a commentary on these words of the apostlcB— Did 
not our hearts burn within us. while he yet talked with us, and 
opened to us the scriptures. He preached with a zeal and vehemence 
that made him Often forget All the measures of time ; two Or three 
hours wo* ho extraordinary thing tor him.” Bishop Forbes died 
within a wefts after he was raised to the bench. Ilia only printed 
work, * '(Jtmsi^a^mtes Modest® ct Pacific® Controversiarum de 
Justification*!. Fptgatorio, luvocatione Sanctorum, Christo Media- 
tore. 0 t KuofattrUli V dta hot appear till many years after his death, 
having beeta brought out at Loudon in 1658, under the care, as it is 
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made bishop of Ross, and after having been driven 
out of the country at the general overthrow of epis- 
copacy in Scotland, obtained the bishopric of 
Kilkla in Ireland, and died Archbishop of Tuarn, 
in 1646. Although several consultations upon the 
subject took place in the two following years, 
nothing was determined upon till Charles came 
down to Edinburgh to be crowned in 1633, when, 
as Clarendon tells us, “ he carried with him the 
resolution to finish that important business in the 
fchurch at the same time.” “ And many wise 
men,” adds- this historian, “were then, and still 
are, of opinion, that if the king had then proposed 
the Liturgy of the church of England to have been 
received apd practised by that nation, it would have 
been submitted to without opposition.” This, how- 
ever, it is said, was opposed by the Scottish bishops, 
as they professed, in part on the ground that there 
were some tilings in the English Liturgy which 
could not be altogether defended, but principally 
from the apprehension that the popular feeling in 
Scotland, always jealous of England, might he in- 
flamed by what would be construed as indicating 
an intention of making everything in the former 
country be overridden by the institutions and cus- 
toms of the latter. The expedient of having a 
, new Liturgy prepared for the special use of the 
Scots, “ tvus so passionately and vehemently 
urged,” says Clarendon, “ even by the bishops, 
that, however they deferred to the minds and 
humours of other men, it was manifest enough 
that the exception and device proceeded from the 
pride, of their own hearts.” The fact, however, 
appears to have been, that the opposition to the 
adoption of the English Liturgy came from those 
of the bishops, namely, Spotswood and his friends, 
who would have been best pleased to go on as they 
had been doing without any appointed form of 
public worship at all, and that their chief motive 
for insisting upon the necessity of a new form was 
probably the hope that the thing might in that 
way be got rid of altogether. In the end it was 
determined that a Liturgy and a Book of Canons 
should be drawn up in Scotland, and then sub- 
mitted for revisal to Laud, assisted by his brother 
prelates, Juxon and Wr#n. Burnet says ex- 
pressly that the books “ were 1 never examined in 
any public assembly of the (Scottish) clergy; all 
was managed by three or four aspiring bishops — 
Maxwell, Sydserf, Whitford, and Ballantine, the 
bishops of Ross, Galloway, Dunblane, and Aber- 
deen.”* Th^ Book of Canons, the shorter and 
easier work, was the first begun, or at least the first 
finished : it was confirmed by letters patent under 
the great seal, dated 23rd May, 1635 ; and a procla- 
mation was at the same time issued by the king for 
the due observance of the canons within his kingdom 

* Own Time, i, 30. Burnet’s enumeration, however, is somewhat 
hasty and loose. Maxwell became bishop of Boss in 1683; Sydserf 
wus translated from Brechin to Galloway in 1634; Whufoul was 
promoted to the see, not of Duublane, but of Brechin iu 1634. Ba- 
nautine, or rather llalleudeu, was translated from Jjfcblane to 
Aberdeen in 1634. Wedderburu, who became bishop oPbuhblane 
in 1636, and Lindsay, translated tioxp Brechin to Edinburgh in 1631, 
are mentioned as two of the bishops of Laud’s potty wfto bad a chief 
hand in this business, by other authorities, 
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of Scotland. “ It was a fatal inadvertency,’* ob- 
serves Clarendon, “ that these canons, neither 
before nor after they were sent to the king, had 
been ever seen by the assembly, or any convoca- 
tion of the clergy, which was so strictly obliged to 
the observation of them; nor so much as commu- 
nicated to the lords of the council of that kingdom ; 
it being almost impossible that any new discipline 
could be introduced into the church which would 
not much concern the government of the state, and 
even trench upon or refer to the municipal laws of 
the kingdom.” It was also strange and much to be 
regretted, he thinks, that the canons should have 
been published before the Liturgy seeing that 
several of them, to which the whole body of the 
clergy were to swear to submit and pay all obe- 
dience, expressly enjoined a punctual compliance, 
with the ritual and form of worship which yet re- 
mained unsettled, or at least unannounced. It 
may, indeed, be questioned if any more prudent or 
dexterous management of the business would have 
prevented the flame which actually broke out; 
but, certainly, whether we look to the character 
and substance of the proposed innovations, or to 
the manner and circumstances of their introduc- 
tion, nothing could have been better fitted to pro- 
voke the simultaneous aversion and revolt against 
them of all classes of the Scottish nation — of the 
aiistocracy, as well as the clergy and the general 
mass of the people. The canons, as Clarendon 
remarks, in the mere mode in which they were pre- 
pared and published, “ appeared to be so many 
new laws imposed upon the whole kingdom by the 
king’s sole authority, and contrived by a few pri- 
vate men, of whom they had no good opinion, and 
who were strangers to the nation ; so that it was 
thought no other than a subjection to England by 
receiving laws from thence.” Then, he also ac- 
knowledges, “ they were so far from being con- 
fined to the church, and the matters of religion, 
that they believed there was no part of their civil 
government uninvaded by them, and no persons, of 
what quality soever, unconcerned, and, as they 
thought, unhurt in them.” Among other novel 
extravagancies contained in these canons, which 
filled all men with alarn> were the unlimited ex- 
tent assigned to the royal power and prerogative, 
which was expressly declared to be according to 
the pattern of the kings of Israel ; the severe re- 
strictions laid upon ecclesiastical persons, as, for 
example, that none of them should become surety 
for any man, and that all of them, «from bishops 
inclusive, who died without children, should he 
obliged to bequeath a considerable part of their 
property to the church, and even if they should 
have children, still to leave something to the 
church, or for the advancement of learning ; that 
no person should officiate as a teacher, either pub- 
licly or privately, without having first obtained a 
license from the archbishop of the province, or the 
bishop •he diocese. These and other things of 
the same kind the great royalist historian oddly 
thinks might have fit to be commended to 


a regular and orderly people piously disposed 
but he admits that the whole iness was “ too 
strong meat for infants in discipline, and too much 
nourishment to be administered at once to weak 
and queasy stomachs, and too much inclined to 
nauseate what was most wholesome.” In doctrine 
also, of course, tl 4 ie new* canons wore all that was 
most abhorrent tp presbyterian consciences; in 
some points, indeed, they were thought to go to the 
very verge popery, particularly in their assign- 
ment of the power’ of absolution to the bishops, and 
in the injunction “ that no presbyter should reveal 
anything hfl^gSbuhl receive in confession, except in 
such cases wfee by the law of the land his own 
life should be forfeited’* — the practice of confes- 
sion, under whatsoever restrictions, being looked 
upon by most Protestants, to adopt the expression 
oLClarendon, “ as the strongest and most insepa- 
rable limb of antichrist.” The proper positions of 
the font, and of the altar or communion-table, in 
every church, were moreover set down with all the 
punctiliousness which Laud held to be requisite in 
such matters, but which many other Christians, 

* and especially those of Scotland, were accustomed 
to look upon as the height of puerility and super- 
stition. In all tilings, in short, these canons were 
designed and fitted to bring the Scottish church 
into as exact conformity as possible with the Ar- 
miniftn, half-popish model which Laud bad esta- 
blished in England. 

Jt was more than a year after the publication of 
the Book of Canons before the Liturgy was ready. 
It is said that the first edition of the latter work, 
after it was printed off, proved so unsatisfactory to 
Laud, that it was sold for waste paper. Ulti- 
mately, by his alterations, it was brought, as his 
opponents alleged, to be little better than an English 
translation of the Roman Missal; and in, this form 
it was"at last published, and the use of it enjoined 
by royal proclamation, in December, 1630. It 
was at first directed that the new service should 
begin to be read in all the churches at the following 
Easter ; and the more impatient zeal of Maxwell, 
Wedderburn, and Whitford, the Bishops of Ross, 
Dunblane, and Brechin, did, in fact, introduce it 
then in those three dioceses. Spotswood and his 
party, however, had in the mean time strongly ad- 
vised that more time should be allowed to prepare 
the public mind fur the change; and, in compli- 
ance with their representations, it had been re- 
solved that the great innovation should be put off 
till the autumn. Finally, it was arranged that the 
reading should be begun, by way of experiment or 
example, (inly in the churches of Edinburgh and 
the immediate neighbourhood, on Sunday, the 23rd 
of July, “ to the end that the lords of the session, 
and others who had any law business, might see 
the success of it before the rising of the session,” 
on the first of August, and so might report what 
had been done to all parts of the country on their 
return home.* This determination seems to have 
been taken with the same precipi4j*ncy and want 
"Rushworth, U. 387. 
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of proper provision and forethought that had 
marked the management of the business from tiie 
first. According to Clarendon, even the privy 
council, or Scottish government, received no fur- 
ther notice of what was intended to be done than 
the public announcement made on the preceding 
Sunday to the whole kingdom, when it was inti- 
mated from the pulpits that the Liturgy would be 
read on that day week. But no country, in truth, 
was ever more strangely circumstanced in respect 
o^the administration and superintendence, of pub- 
lic affairs than Scotland was at tills most critical 
moment. In England, as Clarendon observes, 
“ there was so little curiosity, cither in the court 
or the country, to know anything of Scotland, or 
what was done there, that, when the whole pation 
was solicitous to know what passed weekly in Ger- 
many, Poland, and all other parts of Europe^ no 
man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, 
nor had that kingdom a place or mention ip one 
page of any gazette.”* Scottish affairs were never 
mentioned at the English council-board ; — indeed, 
as the same historian informs us, “ the king him- 
self had been always so jealous of the privilege of 
that his native kingdom, and that it might not be 
dishonoured by a suspicion of having any depend- 
ence upon England, that he never suffered any- 
thing relating to that to be debated, or so much as 
communicated to his privy council in this, but 
handled all those affairs himself with two or three 
Scotsmen, who always attended in the court for the 
business of that kingdom.” Of these Scottish 
managers at this time resident in London, the chief 
was the Marquess of Hamilton, whose influence 
was so predominant, that all matters are said by 
Clarendon to have been dispatched by his sole 
advice and direction ; but the head of the admi- 
nistration in Scotland was the lord treasurer, the 
Earl of Traquair, a person whom the favour of 
Charles had within a few years advanced to that 
high rank and office from the station of a pri- 
vate gentleman. f “ He was,” says Burnet, “ a 
man of great parts, but of too much craft ; he was 
thought the capablest man for business, and the 
best speaker in that kingdom.” But Traquair, 
after all, was only the chief of one of the parties in 
the Scottish government; the whole was a con- 
fused scene of faction and intrigue, in which the 
management of public affairs was little better than 
a miserable contention of private interests and per- 
sonal rivalries and animosities. The lord trea- 
surer, it is said, had been made the enemy of 
Spotswood by the primate having been the means 
of preventing his marriage with a wealthy heiress, 
and he had thereupon thrown himself into the in- 
terest of Laud, so that, when the affair of the Li- 
turgy was in hand, he was, according to Claren- 
don, “ the only counsellor or layman relied upon 

• That 1i, newspaper. 

+ “ At this time a private gentleman of tlie name of Stewart was 
become to considerable, that lie was uused, by H . V ciul debtees, to be 
marie Karl of Tratiuair anti loid treasurer, and was in great favour * 
but suffered afterwards such a revalue of iortune, tlmt 1 »uw hun so 
low that be wanted bread, and was forced to beg, ami it was believed 
died of kimger.”— i, S4. 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury mthat business.’* 
But if Traquair was lord treasurer, Spotswood was 
both lord primate and lord chancellor : his son 
also held the high office of president of the College 
of Justice, or supreme court of civil jurisdiction ; 
and, if the three or four bishops who supported 
Tiaquair and Laud were the most active and fiery 
spirits of the hierarchy, Spotswood still drew after 
him the great majority of the right reverend 
bench. But the worst of all was, that neither 
faction in the government possessed any real hold 
or authority in the country : the politics of Laud 
and the politics of Spotswood — the views of the 
more ardent and impetuous, and those of the more 
timid and temporizing, among the bishops — were 
nearly equally detested by ( tbe general opinion of 
all classes in the community. Episcopacy had 
fairly succeeded in acquiring the hatred alike of 
high and low — of some, indeed, only by its oppo- 
sition to their prejudices or their interests, but of 
many others by much in the conduct and de- 
meanour of the bishops that was offensive to their 
conscience, their reason, and their best feelings. 
Authorities the least liable to the imputation of 
any Presbyterian partialities concur in admitting 
that the bishops mainly drew upon themselves, 
by their own rashness, arrogance, and ‘grasping 
ambition, the storm by which they were now 
assailed. We have seen abovti in what terms 
Burnet speaks of the Scottish bishops in the 
latter part of the reign of James. In the next 
reign lie describes them as having all become “so 
lifted up with the king’s zeal, and so encouraged 
by Archbishup Laud, that they lost all temper 
he speaks of “ the fury of their proceedings,” and 
observes, both of them and of the other persons 
associated with them in conducting the affairs of 
the kingdom, that they “ had as little of the pru- 
dence of the serpent as of the innocence of the 
dove.”f Clarendon, after admitting that the 
bishops of Scotland “ had very little interest in the 
affections of that nation, and less authority over it,” 
disapproves of the expedient adopted by Charles 
to “ redeem them from contempt,” — the placing 
them in high civil offices, — as both premature 
and otherwise injudicious^: “ it had been better,” 
he says, “ that invidious promotion had been sus- 
pended till, by their grave and pious deportment, 
they had wrought upon their clergy to be better 
disposed to obey them, and upon the people to like 
order and discipline;” and he adds, “ This un- 
reasonable accumulation of so many honours upon 
them, to which their functions did not entitle them 
(no bishop having been so much as a privy coun- 
sellor in very many years), exposed them to the 
universal envy of the whole nobility, many whereof 
wished them well as to their ecclesiastical qualifi- 
cations, but could not endure to Bee them pos- 
sessed of those offices and employments which 
they looked upon as naturally belonging to them- 
selves ; and then the number of them v* thought 
too great, so that they overbalanced many debates ; 

• Oft u Time, i. 26. i Ibid. Zl, 
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and some of them, by want of temper, or want of 
breeding, did not behave themselves with that 
decency in their debates towards the greatest men 
in the kingdom as in discretion they ought to have 
done, and as the others reasonably expected from 
them : so that, instead of bringing any advantage 
to the church, or facilitating the good intentions of 
the king in settling order and government, it pro* 
duced a more general prejudice to it.”* And in a 
subsequent part, of his narrative the noble historian 
remarks that the quietness of the people for a short 
time after the chief places in the state were thus 
bestowed upon churchmen, although it was at first 
interpreted to proceed from a newly-begotten affec- 
tion and reverence towards the church and a dis- 
position to submit to the proposed innovations in 
the mode of worship, yet appeared afterwards 
really “ to be from the observation they made of 
the temper and indiscretion of those bishops in the 
greatest authority, that they were like to have 
more advantages administered to them by their ill 
managery than they could raise by any contrivance 
of their own.”t Still more openly are the same 
and other charges advanced by the contemporary 
annalist, Spalding, a Scottish episcopalian, and a 
bitter enemy of presbytery and puritanism, who 
enumerates among the provocations that aroused 
the revolt against the church to which he belonged 
“ the pride and avarice of the prelates, seeking to 
oveirule the haill kingdom;” — “ their inbringing 
of innovations wjjhin the church, such as rochets 
worn by prelates in time of service at divers 
churches, &c.” — and their “ intolerable greedi- 
ness, seeking to reduce noblemen’s rights upon 
slight reasons. ”| He professes, indeed, to state 
these simply as the grounds on which the “ menzie 
of miscoutentcd Puritans,” by whom the first oppo- 
sition to the Liturgy was secretly organized, and 
among whom he, improbably enough, maintains 
both Traquair and Hamilton were leagued with 
Alexander Henderson and his clerical brethren, 
founded their “ clandestine band but, at the 
same time, he evidently admits the facts, however 
much inclined to condemn the use made of them 
on that occasion. 

The great scene of thg reading of the new ser- 
vice-book in the cathedral church of St. Giles has 
been already described, along with the rest of the 
sweeping revolution in church and state, in Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland, which followed that 
first outbreak of the popular fury.§ The service- 
hook, the bishops themselves, and #very rag and 
remnant of episcopacy were blown away out of 
Scotland to the four winds of heaven by the first 
breath of that tempest. “ After this Sunday’s 
.work,” writes Spalding, “ the haill kirk-doors in 
Edinburgh were locked, and no more preaching 
heard; the zealous partisans flocked ilk [each] 
Sunday to hear devotion in Fife, syne [then] re- 

* Hist., ys (Edit. 1717). f Id. 104. 

t HistorflHf the TrouuloB and Memorable Transactions in Scot- 
luud, from to 1645; from thu ons’iuul MS. of John Spalding, 
then Commiisary Clerk of Aberdeen, 2 vul*. 12mo. Aberdeen. 

$ Sec ante, py, 182, et seq, 
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turned to their houses, while [till] they got preach- 
ing at home.” The work of the harvest interrupted 
that of the new reformation lor a few weeks ; but 
the storm only gathered strength from that pause, 
and when it began to blow again it soon spread 
itself on all sides till it shook the remotest corners 
of the kingdom. In the month of November, 
Spalding records, “ Walter Whitford, bishop of 
Brechin, upon a Sunday, within the kirk of Bre- 
chin, using his English service, as he had often 
done before without impediment in that kirk, the 
people got up in a mad humour, detesting this Bort 
of worship, and pursued him so sharply, that 
hardly he escaped out of their hands unslain, and 
forced for safety of his life to leave his bishopric 
and flee the kingdom.” By the following spring 
even the most northern parts of the kingdom, 
which had always been the strongest holds both of 
episcopacy and popery, were enveloped by the 
spreading and triumphant revolt. “ The Bishop 
of Ross” (Maxwell), notes the Aberdeen chronicler, 
“ having used the service-book peaceably within 
the chantry kirk of Ross each sabbath-day by the 
space of two years, he, upon the 11th of March, 
being Sunday, causes, as his custom was, lay down 
a service-book upon the reader’s desk, and upon 
some other gentlemen’s desks besides, who used the 
same, about the ringing of the first bell to the 
preaching; hut before the last bell was rung cer- 
tain scholars came in pertly to the kirk, and took 
up thir haill service-hooks, and carried them down 
to the Ness with a coal of fire, there to have burnt 
them altogether ; but there fell out such a sudden 
shower, that before they could win to the Ness the 
coal was drowned out. The scholars, seeing this, 
they tore them all in pieces, and threw them into 
the sea; the bishop, hearing of this, miskens 
[passes over] all wisely, comes to church, and 
preaches, wanting servicc-books. He had soon done 
with sermon, and thereafter hastily goes to horse, 
and spake with the Bishop of Murray, syne spake 
with the Marquess of Huntley, and, privately dis- 
guised, he rode south, and to the king goes he 
directly; — a very busy man thought to be in 
bringing in this scrvice-book, and therefore durst 
not, for fear of his life, Te«turn to Scotland again.” 
A few months later — in August, apparently— the 
following entries occur in the same record : “ The 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, an old reverend man, 
high chancellor of Scotland, is forced, for fear of 
his life, to flee into England for safety and refuge 
at the king’s hands. The bishops df Ross, Bre- 
chin, Galloway, and Dunblane, went all to him 
also for relief ; the king was very sorry at their 
overthrow, but could not for the present mend it : 
however, he gives order for their maintenance. 
The Bishop of ‘Edinburgh goes also; the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, lying bedfast, might not move; 
the Bishops of Aberdeen, Murray, and the rest, 
bide at home for a while in rest. The glorious 
organs of the chapel royal were broken down 
masterfully [lawlessly], and no service used there, 
but the haill chaplains, ^choristers, and musicians 
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are discharged, and the stately organs altogether 
destroyed and made useless. These uncouth alter- 
ations bred horrible fears in the hearts of the coun- 
try people, not knowing what to do, or whom to 
obey.” Some curious details of the same kind 
have been preserved by another contemporary chro- 
nicler, the celebrated Robert Baillie, whose letters 
and journals, or rather some selections from them, 
were published incite latter part of the last cen- 
tury* As Baillie was a Presbyterian, though at 
this'time one of the most moderate, as he always 
Was one of the most learned and able, of his party, 
it becomes the more interesting to compare his ac- 
counts of events and of the state of the popular 
mind with those of the episcopalian commissary 
clerk of Aberdeen. In one of the earliest of his 
letters he thus describes the effects of a sermon 
preached 'at Glasgow on the last Thursday of 
August, 1637, by Mr. William Annan, at the 
command of the archbishop of the diocese : “ In 
the last half of his sermon, from the making of 
prayers he ran out upon the Liturgy, and spake 
for the defence of it in whole, and sundry most 
plausible parts of it, as well, in my poor judg- 
ment, as any in the isle of Britain could have done, 
considering all circumstances. . . . Of his ser- 
mon, among us in the synod, not a word ; but in 
the town, among the women, a great din. To- 
morrow Mr. John Lindsay, at the bishop’s com- 
mand, preached. He is the new moderator of 
Lanark. At the ingoing of the pulpit it is said 
that some of the women in his ear assured him, 
that, if he should touch the service-hook in his 
sermon, he should be rent out of the pulpit. He 
took the advice and let that mutter alone. At the 
outgoing of the church about thirty or forty of our 
honestest women, in one voice, before the bishop 
mid magistrates, fell a railing, cursing, scolding, 
with clamours* on ^ Mr. William Annan. Some, 
too, of the meanest were taken to the Tolbooth. 
All the day over, up and down the streets where he 
went, he got threats of sundry in words and looks ; 
but, after supper, while needlessly he will go to 
visit the bishop, who had taken his leave with 
him, he is no sooner on the street, at nine o’clock, 
n a dark night, with three or four ministers with 
him, but some hundreds of enraged women, of all 
qualities, are about him, with neaves, staves, and 
peats, but no stones. They beat him sore ; his 
cloak, ruff, and hat were rent; however, upon/ 
his cries, and candles set out from many windows, 
he escaped all bloody wounds; yet he was in 
great danger even of killing. This tumult was so 
great, that it waB not thought meet to search either 
the plotters or actors of it, for numbers of the best 
quality would have been found guily. To-morrow 
poor Mr. William was conveyed with the baiilies 
and sundry ministers to his house ; for many 
woiiien were waiting to affront him more. Always 

• Letteri and Journals, n i itten by the deceased Mr. Robert Haillie, 
Principal of the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vu. Edin. 177S — 
These two volumes, now beebme very scarce, ore said to contain only 
a very small portion ef the papers left by bailhe, several mauufeript 
copit# of 'which are still preserved in Scotland. 
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[however] at his on-leaping, his horse unhappily 
fell above him in a very foul mire, in presence of 
all the company; of which accident was more 
speech than of any other.”* “I think our people,” 
says Baillie, in a letter written soon after this to 
his friend Spang, minister of the Scotch congrega- 
tion at Campvere, “possessed with a bloody devil, 
far above anything that I could ever have ima- 
gined, though the mass in Latin had been pre- 
sented. The ministers, who have the command 
of their mind, disavow their unchristian humour, 
but are noways so zealous against the devil of 
their fury as they are against the seducing spirit of 
the bishops. ... Ye and all your neighbours had 
much need to pray for us, as we have oft don# for 
you in your dangers. The massacre of Paris, the 
Catholic league of France, is much before my 
eyes ; but I hope the devil shall never find a 
Duke of Guise to lead the hands.”f In another 
letter to Spang he thus notices the catastrophe of 
the Bishop of Brechin: — This prelate had been 
advised, it seems, both by the treasurer and chan- 
cellor, as well as by his brother bishops, to forbear 
the book for a lime; “but he, being resolved,” 
says Baillie, “ to serve the king in a time when 
other feeble cowards couched, would not be coun- 
selled, but on the Sunday following went to the 
pulpit with his pistols, his servants, and, as the 
report goes, his wife, with weapons. He entered 
early, when there were a few people, closed the 
doors, and read his service : hut ^hen he had done, 
lie could scarce get to his house ; all flocked about 
him, and bad he not fled, he might have been 
killed. He durst never try that play over again.’ 

In the following spring (under date of 8th April, 
1638), our letter-writer, addressing himself to the 
same correspondent abroad, thus describes the 
state of Scotland : — “ Our country is at the point of 
breaking loose ; our laws this twelve months has 
been silent ; divers misregard their creditors ; our 
highlanders are making ready their arms, and some 
begin to murder their neighbours. Douglas, 
Abercorn, and Semple, are openly arming among 
us; readily, after their example, other noblemen 
will provide presently their houses with inusquets, 
pikes, powder, and lead.V 

Meanwhile, the Four Tables had been established, 
and the “ Confession of Faith of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and General Band for maintenance of the 
True Religion and the King’s Person,” afterwards 
known by the name of the Covenant, had been 
drawn up a? Edinburgh in February. 1638, and 
had been subscribed and sworn to there, and in all 
parts of the country, as has been already related. § 
The height to which the hurricane had now risen 
daunted the stoutest hearts in the Scottish council ; 
and from this time we find even Laud’s former 
confidant and coadjutor, Traquair, strenuously 
urging forbearance and concession, to the extent 
even of the complete revocation of the obnoxious 
service-book; a course which expose# the lord 

• Letters, i. 9. • Id. p. 11. * f Ib.> 24. , 

t See ante, pp. 186> &c. 
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treasurer to the suspicion, on the part of many of 
the episcopalians, of having been all along secretly 
in league with their opponents — indeed, of having 
been one of the original instigators and contrivers 
of the insurrection : in which light, as we have 
seen, he is regarded by Spalding ; — although bis 
conduct is much more consistently and probably 
accounted for by the mere revolution of circum- 
stances operating upon a character such as his, 
which the want of any deep convictions made un- 
stable and pliable to the current of events ; and to 
which, notwithstanding that lie .was entirely the 
creature of the royal favour, an eager ambition of 
popularity is attributed by those who knew him 
best. lie seems, besides, to have been rather a 
quick and dexterous than an able man in any 
higher sense, and his discernment of the signs of 
the times and talent for temporary expedients 
would combine with his indifference about the 
principles that were involved in the contest, to 
draw him over, as soon as the danger became im- 
minent, to what was, if not the best policy in the 
largest view, at least the shortest and easiest cut to 
peace and present deliverance. 

The meeting of the famous General Assembly of 
November, 1038, at Glasgow', — the first that had 
been called since that held at Perth twenty years 
before, may be regarded, if not as the legal re- 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, at 
least as its actual restoration to all intents and 
pui poses* Prom the day on which that convo- 
cation opened till the conquest of the country by 
Cromwell, the kirk rejoiced in a freedom and 
ascendancy such as it had never before known : it 
may be said, indeed,* to have reigned, during these 
thirteen or fourteen years, uncontrolled and su- 
preme, for there was no power either in the 
government or in the country all that while that 
was disposed, or, if disposed that dared, to ques- 
tion its authority, or stand in the way of any of its 
demands or ordinances. Even in the public affairs 
of the state, the voice of the clergy, carrying along 
with it, as it did, the almost undivided force of the 
popular sentiment, and of whatever then existed 
that would be now called public opinion, could not 
but be attended to in any case in which it was 
strongly and earnestly expressed ; and the perfect 
mechanism of the ecclesiastical system afforded 
them all facilities for making themselves thus 
effectively heard whenever they desired to exert 
their influence. In their pulpits aud in their 
church courts they had at their command an en- 
ginery as potent at any time to make all the con- 
stituted authorities of the state bend before them, 
as were the rams* horns of the priests and the 
shouts of the people in the camp of Joshua to 
throw down the walls of Jericho. Over the minds 
and consciences of men, so far as their sway ex- 
tended, the papal church itself in the darkest ages 
never enjoyed a more absolute despotism. It may 
be doubteciif even auricular confession itself has 
ever in any country eftnferred upon the Roman 

•See ante, pp, 195—189. 
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priesthood so all-pervading a controul over human 
actions as the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland 
exercised at this time over the daily walk arid 
conversation of every man, woman, aud child 
composing their flocks. They were by no means 
scrupulous about interfering eveu with matter* 
properly coming under the superintendence of the 
law of the land ; but over the whole of that other 
department of conduct and demeanour which consti- 
tutes the dominion of morality, as distinguished from 
the comparatively insignificant province of mere 
legal sanctions and regulations, their fiats and 
frowns were held by the great bulk of the community 
to be hardly less terrible than those of the Divinity 
himself. Jt happened, too, that in this the era of 
its highest and haughtiest ascendancy at home, 
Scottish Presbyterianism also extended its con- 
quests beyond its native boundaries, and, throwing 
down prelacy in England, as it had done to the 
north of the Twted, stood forth for a time as the 
established faith of the whole island. This period, 
accordingly, looked upon by the admirers of the kirk 
as the brightest in its history, is, at least, the most 
illustrative of the true spirit and genius of Presby- 
tery, and of the operation of that form of eccle- 
siastical polity when allowed its full swing. 

The storm of the national excitement in which 
the covenant was born and cradled still blew when 
the clerical and lay representatives of the resusci- 
tated church thronged to meet and soon to set 
at defiance the king’s representative at Glasgow. 
Baillie, who, decided as he afterwards became, was 
then one of a very few members — not to be desig- 
nated a party — inclined to more moderate courses 
than the great body of the clergy, w r as not a little 
shocked at the scene of turbulence which the 
assembly displayed. “On Wednesday, the 21st 
of November (the first day of meeting), with much 
ado,” lie says, “ could we throng into our places, 
an evil which troubled us much the first fourteen 
days of our sitting. The magistrates with their 
town-guard, the noblemen with the assistance of 
the gentry, whiles [sometimes] the commissioner . 
in person, could not get us entry to our rooms, 
use what force, what policy they could, without 
such delay of time and thrusting through, as 
grieved and offended us. Whether this evil be 
common to all nations at all public conferences, or 
if it be proper to the rudeness of our nation alone, 
or whether tliir [these] late times and admiration 
of this new reformation have at all public meetings 
stirred up a greater than ordinary zeal in the mul- 
titude to be present for hearing and seeing, or what 
is the special cause of this irremediable evil, I do 
not know ; only I know my special offence for it, 
and wish it reineided above any evil that ever I 
knew in the service of God among ns. As yet no 
appearance of redress. It is here alone, I think, 
we might learn from Canterbury — yea, from the 
pope — yea, from the Turks or Pagans, modesty and 
manners; at least, their deep reverence in the 
house they call God’s ceases net till it have led 
them to the admiration of the timber and stones of 
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the place. We arc here bo far the other way, that 
our , rascals, without shame, in great numbers, 
make Bitch «din‘ and clamour in the house of the 

r God, that if they minted [attempted] to use 
like behaviour in my chamber, I would not be 
Contain tfll, t^iey were down the stairs.”* The 
oceapioh, hpwever, it must be admitted, was one 
that might well excuse all this eager crowding to 
hear and see. * 

Bailiie has left us a very full and graphic ac- 
count of the proceedings of this Assembly ;t but 
we can only here afford to run rapidly over their 
principal acts.J Of these the first of a distinctly 
revolutionary character was that condemning the 
gix last assemblies, namely, those of Linlithgow 
in 1606 and 1608, of Glasgow in 1610, of Aber- 
deen in 1616, of St. Andrew’s in 1617, and of 
Perth iu 1618 ; and declaring all “ and every one 
of them to have been from the beginning unfree, 
unlawful, and null assemblies, ana never to have 
had nor hereafter to have any ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and their conclusions to have been and to be 
of no force, vigour, nor efficacy.” The reasons 
for this condemnation in the case of each were at 
the same time carefully set forth and put upon 
record. This act was passed on the 4th of De- 
cember, whic^, was the twelfth session of the As- 
sembly. On the 5th an act was passed, declaring 
the oaths and subscriptions that had been exacted 
by the prelates from the entrants into the ministry 
to be unlawful and in no way obligatory ; and on the 
6th another, stated to he adopted by the Assembly 
“all in one voice,” rejecting, condemning, and 
abolishing the use of the service-book, the book of 
canons, and the book of ordination; and also 
condemning and disallowing the court of High 
Commission, “as unlawful m itself, and prejudi- 
cial to the liberties of Christ’s kirk and kingdom.” 
This was followed on the 8th by a very long 
act, which was not agreed to till after a protracted 
discussion, not only declaring that all episcopacy 
was to be abjured and removed out of the kirk, but 
endeavouring to maintain, by an elaborate array of 
facts and reasonings, that the same general and 
unqualified abjuration of episcopacy was implied 
in the confession of faith, commonly called the 
“ King’s Confession,” of 1580. Bailiie informs us 
that he was one of a minority who objected to this 
latter proposition, than which, indeed, as we have 
endeavoured to show in a preceding page>§ nothing 
could he a greater misrepresentation'll the truth. 
At the next sitting, on the 10th, it was voted, in the 
same spirit, by “ the whole assembly, all in one 
consent, one only excepted,” that the five articles 
of Perth were, in like manner, abjured by the 
same confession of 1 580, and so ought to be re- 
moved out of the kirk; and therefore the court 
prohibited and discharged all disputing for them, 
or observing of them, or any of them, in all time 
coming; and ordained presbyteries to proceed 

• Lei tort, P. 96. t Ibid., pp. 91-150. 

t A If rue Copy of the whole printed Acts of the General Assemblies 
of hie Church of Scotland (from iWS to 1649,). l2mo, 1683. pp. 1—71, 
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with the censures of the dhuTCh against all trans- 
gressors. 

But that which consummated the process of puri- 
fying the kirk from its recent corruptions, was a 
series of acts deposing, and in some instances also 
excommunicating, all the bishops, and several like- 
wise of the inferior clergy who adhered to episco- 
pacy. One act, directed against Spotswood and 
Patrick Lindsay, the two “ pretended” archbi- 
shops David Lindsay, Sydserf, Maxwell, and 
Whitford “pretended*’ bishops, of Edinburgh, 
Galloway, Ross,, and Brechin, declared them 
guilty of the broach of the cautions agreed upon in 
the assembly held at Montrose in 1600, for re- 
stricting the minister voter in parliament;* an i 
for this, and also “Tor sundry other heinous of- 
fences and enormities, at length expressed and 
clearly proven in their process, and for their re- 
fusal to underlie the trial of the reigning slander of 
sundry other gross trftnsgTessions and crimes laid 
to their charge,” ordained them to he deposed, not 
only from their office of commissioners to vote in 
parliament, council, or convention in the name of 
the kirk, hut from all functions whether of pre- 
tended episcopal or ministerial calling, declared 
them infamous, and ordained them to be ex com- 
municated and heffi by all and every one of the 
faithful as heathens and publicans. A second act 
passed exactly the same sentence, on the same 
grounds, against Ballantine, bishop of Aberdeen, 
and Wedderburn, bishop of Dunblane. By a 
third, Guthrie, Graham, Fairly, and Campbell, 
bishops of Murray, Orkney, Lismore (or Argvle), 
and the Isles, were deposed, but only ordained to 
be excommunicated in case*they should not ac- 
knowledge that assembly, reverence the constitu- 
tion thereof, obey their sentence, and make their 
repentance. Graham and Fairly in fact both sub- 
mitted, and became Presbyterian parish ministers. 
So did Alexander Lindsay, the bishop of Dunkeld, 
who w r as deposed by a fourth act. In the two last- 
mentioned acts, it is to be observed, the clause im- 
puting sundry proved heinous offences and enoi- 
mitics was omitted ; as it alsow r as in the fifth and 
last act of the series, which, in like manner, de- 
posed Abernethy, bishop of Caithness, hut declared 
that the assembly would admit him to the minis- 
try of a particular dock if he would acknowledge 
its authority and make his repentance. In all the 
cases, both of the bishops and inferior clergy, the 
rule seems to have been to he as tender as possible 
to the characters of any whom it was thought there 
w r as a chance of winning over to the new order of 
things, but to keep no measure in bespattering and 
Mtckening those who were likely to stand fast by 

it old profession. It may be reasonably as 
well as charitably presumed that, in several in- 
stances at least, the real and only proved crime, . 
after all, of the person denounced as guilty of the j 
sundry unspecified enormities, Was merely his obJ 
sti\H(pfattachment to episcopacy, or his being A 
committed to that side that* there was no reaped 

* See ante, pp. 450, 451. 
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hope for his accession to the other. * A great deal 
of evidence however was actually brought forward 
of the scandalous lives of some of those against 
whom sentence of excommunication was passed. 
Several of the bishops and others were accused of 
adultery, drunkenness, and other gross immorali- 
ties. “But of all our monstrous fellows,’* says 
Baillie, “ Mr. Thomas Forster*, at Melross, was the 
first, composed of contraries, superstition and 
profanity. He was accused of avowing that said 
service was better than preaching, — that preaching 
was no part of God’s essential worship, — that all 
prayer should be read out of books. He made 
his altar and rails himself, stood within, and 
reached the elements to those who kneeled with- 
out. He avowed Christ’s presence there, but whe- 
ther sacramentally, or by way of consubstantiation, 
or transubstantiation, he wist not, but thought it 
a curiosity to dispute it. He maintained Christ’s 
universal redemption, and that all that was in our 
service-book was good. Yet he used to sit at preach- 
ing and prayer; baptise in his own house ; made a 
way through the church for his kine and sheep ; 
made a waggon of the old communion-table to load 
his peats in ; [maintained] that to make the Sabbath 
a moral precept was to judaize ; that it was lawful 
to work on it ; he caused lead his oxen on it ; that 
our confession of faith was faithless, only an abjura- 
tion of better things than those we swore to ; he 
kept no thanksgiving after communion ; affirmed 
our reformers to have brought more damage to 
the church in one age than the pope and hjs 
faction had done in a thousand years. This mon- 
ster was justly deposed.” 

Other acts of this Glasgow assembly restored 
general assemblies and the other church courts to 
all their former privileges, liberties, powers, and 
jurisdictions, and laid down other regulations and 
arrangements necessary for the complete restora- 
tion of the Presbyterian polity. By one act the 
assembly, “ moat unanimously with one voice, with 
the hesitation of two aianerly [only],” declared 
that it was both inexpedient and contrary to the 
laws of the kirk, “ for pastors separate unto the 
gospel to brook civil places and offices, as to be 
justices of peace, sit and discern in council, ses- 
sion, or exchequer, to reae or vote in parliament, 
to be judges or assessors in any civil judicatory.” 
If this act sounds like a stern rejection of some of 
the most coveted objects of human ambition in 
their ordinary form, the next fully vindicates the 
kirk from the suspicion of having intended to cast 
from it more than the obnoxious outward show of 
civil power ; a show which, in the circumstances of 
the present case, would have only impaired or de- 
stroyed the substance. It must be confessed that 
m have here a specimen of Presbyterian arrogance 
land intolerance, such as never was surpassed either 
by prelacy or popery — “Considering,” the act 
says, “ the great prejudice which God’s kirk in 
this land hath sustained these years by-papfc hy the 
unwarranted printing of libels, pamphlets, and 
polemics . . „ and remembering the former 
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acts and custom of this kirk, as of all other hfrte* 
made for restraining these and the like abuser; 
and that nothing he printed concerning the kim 
and religion except it be allowed by those whom 
the kirk entrusts with that charge ; the asaefnbly 
unanimously, by virtue of their ecclesiastic^ "au- 
thority, dischargeth and inftibiteth all printers 
within this kingdom to print any act of the former 
assemblies, any of the acts or proceedings of this 
assembly, any confession of faith* any protesta- 
tions, any reasons,, pro or ebntra, anent the pre- 
sent divisions or controversies of this time , or 
any other treatise whatsoever , which way concern 
the kirk of Scotland,, or God's cause in hand, with- 
out warraritsubscribed by Mr. Archibald Johnston, 
the clerk to the assembly, &c., or to reprint without 
his warrant any acts or treatises foresaid , which 
he hath caused any other to print ” Here is no- 
thing less than an assumption of the right of con- 
trolling all the printing of the kingdom, at least in 
the departments of theology and ecclesiastical po- 
litic^ and that too, it may be observed, without 
any'metence that the claim so put. forth is sanc- 
♦tkiipl by the law of the land, or, indeed, the slight- 
> reference to that law. It is true that the 
' punishment with which presbyteries are directed 
to visit transgressors is merely the execution against 
them of ecclesiastical censures ; but the church of 
Rome itself, in its most audacious stretches of 
povwr, never went farther than this : its uniform 
practice was, when it touched life or limb, to hand 
over its victims to be mutilated or put to death by 
the fiat of the civil magistrate. And here, too, we 
have that very principle and mode of procedure 
indicated and directed: for the assembly con- 
clude their act by declaring themselves to be con- 
fident that, to the effective furtherance of its ob- 
jects, “ the honourable judges of this land will con- 
tribute their civil authority;” — a hint which, as 
•matters stood, was in no danger of being disre- 
garded. 

Before quitting the scene of this sudden re- 
edification of the Presbyterian polity, we may note 
an instance of the way in which men’s minds were 
stirred and awakened, and their views and opi- 
nions rapidly revolutionized, by the great events 
that had begun to hurry them onward, making 
them live a whole lifetime of ordinary experience 
in a few months. “ I was lately, ” says Baillie, 
writing a few weeks after the rising of the Glas- 
gow assembly, “ of the mind that in no imagin- 
able case any prince might have been opposed, I 
incline now to think otherwise.” “ in tl\ pur 
questions,” be adds, “ I confess no change Jjiitt of 
this only.” He attributes liis conversion mainly 
to Bilson’s work, De Subjeclione ; for the more 
democratic reasonings and conclusions of Paras, 
Buchanan, and Junius Brutus, he tells us, he yet 
loathes at. He admits, however, that the turn nis 
mind had taken had been confirmed by a certain 
paper lately Bent abroad from the court with the 
approval of Archbishop Baud, the extravagance 
of which seems indeed to have been enough to 
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shock a loyalty or credulity of the very largest 
swallow. “They will have us believe,” says 
Baillie, “ that our whole state, were they to be all 
killed in one day, or to be led to Turkism, to be 
spoiled of all liberty, goods, life, religion, all; 
yet they may make no kind of resistance. The 
conclusion is horri^e, and their proofs so weak, 
for all their dilig^e and learning, that I like it 
much worse than I did/* 7© the rush of extraor- 
dinary changes in the midst of which he was 
thrown, Baillie soon got rid of his scruples upon 
various other points as well as upon this. 

From this time the general assembly continued 
to meet every year down to the year 1652 inclu- 
sive, the time and place of each meeting being 
always appointed hy the preceding assembly, with- 
out the interference of either king’s commissioner, 
or any other authority in the state. Its acts, and 
other published proceedings, are our best autho- 
rity for the history of the kirk, arid the manner in 
which it exercised its power, during this period of 
its unshackled domination. 

In the assembly which met at St. Andrew’s in 
July, 1642, it was resolved, that a supplication 
should he presented to the council for the due exe- 
cution of the acts of parliament and council against 
Papists. For this purpose it was at the same time 
ordered, that every presbvtcry should “ convene 
at their first meeting all Papists in their bounds, 
and require them to put out of their confyany 
all friends and servants who are popish within 
one month ; also within that same space to give 
their children, sons and daughters, who are above 
seven years old, to he educate, at their charges, hy 
their Protestant friends, as the presbytery shall 
appoint, and find sufficient caution for bringing 
home within tlnce months such of their children 
who are without the kingdom, to he educate in 
schools and colleges at the presbytery’s sight ; to 
find caution likcwise^of their abstinence from mass, 
and the company of Jesuits and priests.” Ever 
since the Reformation the laws in Scotland, -as 
well as in England, had altogether prohibited the 
profession of the Roman Catholic religion, or at 
least placed it under the severest restrictions ; 
hut, much to the grief of the kirk, these laws had 
never till now been enforced with any strictness. 
The assembly now issued its commands to the 
inferior church judicatories, that all, of whatsoever 
rank or degree, who refused to comply with any 
one of the above requisitions should be proceeded 
against without delay. But even those who did 
consent to recall their children from abroad, and 
give them up to he educated by those whom they 
esteemed heretics, and found surety that they 
would abstain from the actual practice of their 
own worship, were not for all that to be let alone : 
they were only to be “ dealt with in all meek- 
ness;” which was explained as meaning “after 
this manner,” — namely, that certain members of 
the presbytery should be appointed to hold con- 
ference* with them for the space of three months — 
that, 'if after that time they still remained unwil- 


ling to go to church, they should be obliged to re- 
move over to the next adjacent university town, 
and there reside for five months longer, attending 
all the diets of conference which the professors and 
ministers of the hounds should appoint to them ; 
“ by which,” concludes the ordinance, “ if they be 
not converted, their obstinacy shall be declared in 
the provincial synods of April, and from, thence 
their process shall qo on to the very closure with- 
out any further delay.” The show of “ all meek- 
ness,” therefore, with which they were to be 
treated, consisted in keeping them eight months 
under <a rigid surveillance, and on the rack of in- 
cessant Presbyterian eloquence exerted in abusing 
whatever they held dearest and most sacred, be- 
fore they were put to death, or consigned to per- 
petuaptoprisonment, or whatever else was intend- 
ed to fee the ultimate punishment of their obsti- 
nacy. 

A subject which engaged much of the attention 
of the venerable assembly in divcTs years was “ the 
abundance and increase of witchcraft,” to quote 
the words of an act of 1643, “ in all the sorts and 
degrees of it, in this time of reformation.” The 
act referred to gives a minute detail, both of the 
causes of the prevalence of witches and charmers, 
and of the means that had been found the most 
effectual for their suppression. “ The occasions 
thereof,” it is set down, 41 arc found to be these 
especially: extremity of grief, malice, passion, and 
desire of revenge, pinching poverty, solicitation of 
other witches and charmers ; for in such cases the 
devil assails them, offers aid, and much prevails.” 
To bring them to a confession and judgment, it is 
proposed that a standing commission for a certain 
time he had from the lords of secret council, or 
justice-general, to some understanding gentle- 
men and magistrates, within the bounds ' of such 
presbyteries as should crave it, giving them 
power to apprehend, try, and execute justice 
against all persons guilty of witchcraft within the 
said hounds. The grounds of apprehending 
them, it is suggested, “may be a reigning bruit of 
witchcraft, backed with delations of confessing 
witches, being confronted with them ; for it is 
found that the delations ®f two or three confessing 
witches hath ordinarily proved true/* After they 
are apprehended, a caution is given, that they will 
he apt to destroy themselves if left alone or not 
carefully watched. The means recommended in 
order to prevent the growth of the evil, hi 
addition to great diligence bn the part of minis- 
ters and elders in searching out the practices of 
witchcraft and charming, — which latter is described 
to be “ a degree' of witchcraft, and too ordinary 
in the land,”— are the careful religious instruction 
of the people, and the active application of the cen- 
sures of the kirk against profane persons of all 
sorts. The persecution of the unnappy persons 
accused of these imaginary crimes, we thus see, 
was not likely to slacken under the sway of Pres- 
bytery. Baillie, in an account of the proceedings 
of this assembly, informs us that the consideration 
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of the subject was taken up a upon the report of 
the extraordinary multiplying of witches, above 
thirty being burned in Fife in a few months/* * 
Among the proceedings of the restored Presby- 
terian church which do it the most honour, are 
the solicitude which it evinced and the active 
measures which it adopted for the encouragement 
and diffusion of learning, both professional and 
secular. Several acts were passed by the assem- 
bly for the regulation and improvement of the 
national schools and colleges, which in most re- 
spects were marked by sufficiently enlightened 
views. The Scottish church at this period, in- 
deed, contained its full proportion of individuals 
distinguished for their eminent acquirements as 
scholars; and under the influences first commu- 
nicated by the Knoxes and the Buchanqg# ami 
the Mclvils of the preceding age, it had always 
stood up for the principle both of a learned priest- 
hood and a well-educated people. At the same 
time, as might be expected, it strenuously main- 
lined that the 'entire education of the country 
should be in thediands of the established clergy ; 
and, accordingly, in all the reforms which were 
now introduced, the most comprehensive and de- 
spotic control over schools and colleges was given 
or assumed as belonging to the presbyteries and 
other ecclesiastical courts. In outward exhi- 
bition, and certainly also in spirit and temper 
to a great extent, presbytery and popery nmy be 
said to constitute almost the two extreme forms 
of Christianity ; but extremes arc proverbially, and 
from the nature of the case, apt to meet, and these 
seem to do so curiously enough in several respects. 
The bare simplicity of the one, as well as the ela- 
borately ornamental character of the other, is com- 
bined with a system of polity admirably contrived, 
though upon very different principles in the two 
eases, for maintaining the clerical body in the 
highest possible state of unity and efficient co- 
operation. Both churches, opposite as may have 
been the directions in which they have moved in 
regard to many other things, have, to a remarkable 
degree, shown the same disposition to throw off’ all 
subjection to the general authority of the state, and 
to put forward the ecclesiastical power as indepen- 
dent of or superior to fire civil. Both have, in 
their avowed principles, and in their practice, 
as far as they had the opportunity, been of all 
churches the most intoleraut of dissent, or what 
they have called schism and heresy. And, what 
is best worth noting of all, Presbytery, with all 
its popular pretensions, was in its best days scarce- 
ly behind popery in the high doctrine it held upon 
the divine right of the ministers and other eccle- 
siastical functionaries to be the exclusive mana- 
gers of the affairs of the church, and in its haughty 
denial of any right of interference on the part of 
the people, save merely so much as might have 
been made over to t}iein in certain cases on grounds 
of expediency. The assembly of 1641 distinctly 
explained its views upon this subject in its reply 
* Letter* wad Jowraalt, 1. 879.— also Spading, il. 102. 
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to a letter addressed to it by certain puritan mi- 
nisters in England : “ Our unanimous judgment,** 
said the Scottish church on ibis occasion, “ and 
uniform practice is, that, according to the order of 
the reformed kirks, and the ordinance of God in 
his word, not only the solemn execution of eccle- 
siastical power and authority, but the whole acts 
and exercise thereof, do properly belong unto the 
officers of the kirk:” — it is added, in very cau- 
tious and hesitating phraseology, “ yet so that in 
matters of chiefest importance the tacit consent of 
the congregation be had before their decrees and 
sentences receive final execution — a qualification 
by which the force of the original statement is 
rather intensified than abated. Indeed, this was 
one of the main points on which Presbytery was at 
issue with Independency, the second and more 
hated, as more formidable, enemy it had to en- 
counter after it had laid its old foe, Prelacy, in the 
dust. 

But the kirk, with all its lofty claims, and all 
the freedom and power it had now acquired, was 
still, according to the confession of the clergy 
themselves, far from presenting the aspect of a 
pure and perfect Sion. In I64G, after the new 
order of things had been eight years in undisturbed 
operation, we find the assembly putting forth to 
the world, under the title of “ Enormities and 
Corruptions observed to be in the Ministry,** one 
of th^most singular of manifestos. Of the “ enor- 
mities*’ enumerated, the first nine are beaded “ In 
our Lives,” and the list is well worth transcribing. 
“ 1. Much fruitless conversing in company, and 
complying with the sins of all sorts, not behaving 
ourselves as becomes the men of God. 2. Great 
worldliness is to be found amongst us, minding 
and speaking most about things of this life, being 
busied about many things, but forgetting the main. 

3. Slighting of God’s worship in their families, and 
therefore no cordial urging of it upon others ; yea, 
altogether a wanting of it in some, if it be credible. 

4. Want of gravity in carriage and apparel, disso- 
luteness in hair, and shaking about the hiefs , 
[what can this mean ?] lightness in the apparel of 
their wives and children. 5. Tippling and bearing 
company in untimeous drinking in taverns and ale- 
houses, or any where else, whereby the ministry is 
made vile and contemptible. 6. Discountenancing 
of the godly, speaking ill of them because of some 
that are unanswerable to their profession. 7. The 
Sabbath not sanctified after sermons, which maketh 
people think that the Sabbath is ended with the 
sermon. S. There are also to be found amongst 
us who use small and minced oaths. 9. Some so 
great strangers to scripture, that, except in their 
public ministry, though they read many things, yet 
they are little conversant in the scripture, and in 
meditation thereof, a duty incumbent to all the 
preachers thereof.” In the next list, entitled “Enor- 
mities and Corruptions in our Callings,” are enu- 
merated, among other things, “ entering into the 
ministry as to a way of living in the world, and not 
as to a spiritual calling” — “ silence in the public 
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cause, 41 some, it is affirmed, being u so gross 
herein, that even in public fasts little or nothing is 
to be heard from them sounding this way” — idle- 
ness, sometimes shown in preaching only once on 
the Lord’s day, while “ others have but fits of 
pains, not, like other tradesmen, continually at 
their work”— 44 Belf-seeking in preaching, and a 
venting rather of their wit and skill than a show- 
ing forth of the wisdom and power of God.” In 
all there are twelve descriptions of enormity or 
tsorruptioti set forth under this head. The two 
lists are followed by another of sixteen “ Reme- 
dies,” from which, however, there is little to be 
gathered in illustration of our subject, except that 
in the second It is declared to be a well-known fact 
that the private trials in presbyteries of candidates 
for the ministry 11 are for the most part perfunc- 
torious and that in the eleventh, ministers are 
particularly enjoined to forbear the drinking of 
healths — 44 Satan's snare, leading to excess,” — and 
also to reprove the practice in others. 

Some acts of the next assembly, that of 1647, 
curiously attest the minute inquisition into the 
most private habits of individuals and families, and 
the watchful eye over the steal thiest beginnings of 
defection to the right hand or to the left from the 
straight line of the prescribed method of Christian 
profession, by which the kirk sought to preserve 
its exclusive dominion over the popular mind, and 
also the high hand with which it was accustomed 
to put down any disobedience to its authority. One 
act on the subject of 44 secret and private wor- 
ship” requires and appoints “ ministers and ruling 
elders to make diligent search and inquiry in the 
congregations committed to their charge respec- 
tively, whether there be among them any family or 
families which use to neglect this necessary duty ; 
and if any such family be found, the head of that 
family is to be first admonished privately to amend 
this fault; and in case of his continuing therein he 
is to be gravely and sadly reproved by the session.” 
If he still persist in his neglect, he is ordered to 
be suspended and debarred from the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But this practice of private devotion was 
also to be restrained from running into an excess 
which might lead to the substitution of irregular 
conventicles for the stated ministrations of the 
church ; and therefore in another act the assembly 
laid down a set of very particular directions with 
regard to it, not only, as it is expressed in the title 
of the act, for cherishing piety, but 44 for main- 
taining unity and avoiding schism and division.” 
Here the greatest pains are taken to confine the 
private devotions of the laity within proper bounds. 
A portion of the Bible is directed to be ordinarily 
read, and those present are even recommended 
thereupon to converse with one another on what 
has been read and heard “ by way of conference 
but these are, at the same time, warned that 44 the 
charge and office of interpreting the holy scrip- 
ture* i* a part of the ministerial calling; which 
notae, howsoever otherwise qualified, should take 
upon him in any place, but he that is duly called 


thereunto by God and his kirk.” 44 Let no idler,” 
it is afterwards written, “who hath no particular 
calling, or vagrant person, under pretence of a 
calling, be suffered to perform worship in families, 
to or for the same ; seeing persons tainted with 
errors, or aiming at division, may he ready after 
that manner to creep into houses and lead captive 
silly and unstable souls.” But, above all things, 
it is ordered that at family worship a special 
care be had 44 that each family keep by them- 
selves ; neither requiring, inviting, nor admitting 
persons from divers families.” “ Whatsoever,” it 
is added, 44 hath been the effects and fruits of 
meetings of persons of divers families in the 
times of corruption or trouble, (in which cases 
many things are commendable which otherwise 
are not tolerable,) yet, when God hath blessed us 
with peace and the purity of the gospel, such 
meetings of persons of divers families are to be 
disapproved, as tending to the hindrance of the 
religious exercise of each family by itself, to the 
prejudice of the public ministry, to the rending of 
the families of particular congregations, and, in 
progress of time, of the whole kirk ; besides many 
offences which may come thereby, to the hardening 
of the hearts of carnal men and grief of the godly 
And the. drift and scope of all the directions is de- 
clared in conclusion to be, that, while upon the one 
part the power and practice of godliness may be 
advanced, upon the other, 44 under the name and 
pretext of religious exercises, no, such meetings or 
practices be allowed as are apt to breed error, 
scandal, schism, contempt or misregard of the 
public ordinances and ministers, or neglect of the 
duties of particular callings, or such other evils as 
are the works, not of the spirit, but of the flesh, 
and are Contrary to truth and peace.” This act is 
followed by another, 44 against such as withdraw 
themselves from the public worship in their own 
congregation;” in which the assembly ordains 
44 every member in every congregation to keep 
their own parish kirk, to communicate there in the 
word and sacraments ;” and directs that 44 if any 
person or persons shall hereafter usually absent 
themselves from their own congregations, except 
in urgent cases made known to and approven by 
the presbytery,” and if after private admonition 
by their pastors they do not amend then: conduct, 
44 they shall be delated* or informed against, to the 
session who shall cite and censure them as 44 con- 
temners of the comely order of the kirk and if 
the matter <be not taken order with there, it is 
directed to be brought before the presbytery. But 
the most arrogant and characteristic act of this as- 
sembly is one 44 discharging the importing,’ vent- 
ing, or spreading of erroneous books or papers.” 
44 The General Assembly,” says this act, almost 
in the tone and style of an authority claiming to be 
sovereign in things civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
44 considering how the errors of Independency or 
separation have in our neighbour kingaom of Eng- 
land spread as a gangrene and do daily eat as a 
canker, insomuch that exoeeding many errors, 
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heresies, schisms, and blasphemies have issued 
therefrom, and are sheltered thereby; and how 
possible it is for the same evils to invade and over- 
spread this kirk and kingdom, (lying within the 
same island,) by the spreading of their erroneous 
books, pamphlets, libels, and letters ; do there- 
fore, in the name of God, inhibit and discharge all 
members of this kirk and kingdom to converse with 
persons tainted with such errors, or to import, 
sell, spread, vent, or disperse such erroneous books 
or papers;. . .requiring all ministers. . .to try care- 
fully from time to time if any such books be brought 
into this country from England, or from beyond 
seas (which is especially recommended to minis- 
ters on sea-coasts, or towns where any stationers 
are) ; and, if any shall be found, to present the 
same to the presbytery, that some course may be 
taken to hinder the dispersion thereof. And here- 
by all presbyteries and synods are ordained to try 
and process such as shall transgress against the 
premises or any part of the same. And the as- 
sembly doth also seriously recommend to civil ma- 
gistrates, that they may be pleased to be assisting 
to ministers and presbyteries, in execution of this 
£ct, and to concur with their authority in every 
thing to that effect.* * 

Two or three other notices may be thrown toge- 
ther into a' single paragraph. “ It will be a good 
remedy against sabbath-breaking by carriers and 
travellers, ** says an act of the assembly of 1648, 
“ that the ministers where they dwell cause them 
to bring testimonials from the place where they 
rested on those Lord’s days wherein they were 
from home.” “ Let all persons,” says another 
clause of the same ordinance, “ who flit (remove) 
from one parish to another have sufficient testimo- 
nials. This is to be extended to all gentlemen and 
persons of quality, and all their followers, who 
come to reside with their families at Edinburgh 
or elsewhere; and let the minister from whom 
they flit advertise the minister to whom they flit, if, 
to his knowledge, they be lying under any scandal.” 
“ For better keeping of the Sabbath,” a third 
clause directs, “ let every elder take notice of 
such as are within his bounds, how they keep the 
kirk, and how their time is spent before, be- 
twixt, and after the time of public worship.” At 
its next meeting, in 1649, the assembly, “ finding 
the scandal and abuse that arises through promis- 
cuous dancing, do therefore inhibit and discharge 
the same, and do refer the censure thereof to the 
several presbyteries, recommending *t to their care 
and diligence.” The old subject of witchcraft, 
also, again this year engaged the attention of the 
church, and an act was passed appointing a con- 
ference of ministers, lawyers, and physicians to 
consider the most advisable means of detecting and 
trying that crime, tthich, it is complained, had still 
continued to increase, notwithstanding all the me- 
thods employed against it. Upon this subject Sir 
JameB Balfour has preserved some frightful de- 
tails. The Lady of Pittardo in Fifeshire, he 
tells us, was in July this year (which was during 
the sitting of the assembly) apprehended for 


witchcraft, and imprisoned in the tolbootb of Edin- 
burgh, and there, a commission having been ap- 
pointed by parliament for her trial, she remained 
till the middle of December, when, having been 
quite well over-night, she was found one morning 
dead, and all swollen, apparently as if , she hud 
been poisoned. a It was thought,” pays Sir 
James, “ that she cither had taken the poison of 
herself, being guilty of that hellish crime, or that 
it had been administered to her by the advice of 
her friends and kindred, whom by her wickedness, 
if she had been publicly burnt, she had blotted, 
and stained those families she was descended of, 
of whom were descended many religious, worship- 
ful, and worthy personages.” The annalist adds, 
“ Many witches apprehended, commissions given 
by parliament and council for their trial, and they 
execute, in the shires of Fife, Perth, Stirling, Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, Merse, and 
Peebles, &c. 1 myself did see, the 120th of July, 
this year, in one afternoon, commissions severally 
directed by the parliament for trying and burning 
of twenty-seven witches, women, and three men 
and boys ; tlieir depositions were publicly read in 
face of parliament, before the house would vote to 
the president’s subscribing of the act for ihe clerk 
issuing of these commissions. Likewise divers 
commissions were given by the lords of council, in 
November and December, this same year, for try- 
ing and burning of witches : their depositions were 
read, amongst the which there was one that con- 
fessed that she had been of late at a meeting with 
the devil, at which there were above five hundred 
witches present. So far had that wicked enemy of 
mankind prevailed, by his illusions and practices, 
over these poor, wretched, miserable bouIs.”* 
Horrible it is indeed to think of the wide devasta- 
tion committed under the influence of the sangui- 
nary delusion to which these unhappy persons 
were sacrificed — of the quantity of blood it caused 
to be shed, and the much greater quantity of terror 
and torment, of every kind, it must have spread 
through the land, — not to speak of the dark, vin- 
dictive passions with which it harassed and poi- 
soned the public mind, thus dropping n<> small 
part of itB curse upon the inflictors as well as upon 
the victims of the legal murders and massacres with 
which it was continually feeding its insatiable fury. 
Was there anything really more shocking in the 
fires lighted up in Scotland and England by the 
Roman church, in the sixteenth century, for the 
consumption of heretics, than in these burnings of 
persona equally guiltless of any real crime which 
the Presbyterian church in the seventeenth century 
thus abetted and urged on ? 

A matter of great importance, in respect both of 
the practice and the principle involved in it, and 
which had occasioned much controversy, was at 
last settled this year. This was the manner of 
the election and appointment of ministers to vacant 
charges. The crown had some years before con- 
sented, in the case of benefices in its presentation, 
to limit its choice to a list of three candidates 
• Annals, 111. 437. 
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nominated by the presbytery; but the other lay 
patrons could not generally be 'induced, in the 
same manner, to surrender their rights into the 
hands of the church courts. At length, however, 
in March, 1649, the legislature was prevailed 
upon to end the difficulty by a very summary 
measure. <4 The parliament,*’ says Sir James 
Balfour, “ passed a most strange act this month, 
abolishing the patronages of kirks which pertained 
to laymen since ever Christianity was planted in 
Scotland. Francis, Earl of Bucclcugh, and some 
others, protested against this act as wrangous and 
altogether derogatory to the just rights of the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and so departed the parliament-house. But current 
was carried for the presbyteries and church-way, 
in respect Argyle, the chancellor, and Archibald 
Johnston, the kirk’s minion, durst do no other- 
wise, lest the leaders of the church should desert 
them, and leave them to stand on their own feet, 
which, without the church, none of them could 
well do.” Commentingffurther upon “ this notable 
prank,** as he calls it, the annalist proceeds : — 
“ And this act, to make it the more specious, they 
coloured with the liberty of the people to choice 
their own ministers ; yet the general assembly, 
holden at Edinburgh in the months of J uly and 
August, this same year, made a very sore mint 
[attempt] to have snatched this shadow from the 
people; notwithstanding their former pretences, 
collationed the sole power on the presbyteries; 
and out-fooled the people of that right they for- 
merly pretended did only and especially belong to 
them jure divine ; as, according to the new divi- 
nity of these times, both the leaders and their 
creature Johnston pleaded, with all the forcible 
arguments wrested Scripture could produce, to 
procure their own ends and greatness.” The act 
passed by the assembly, in fact, provided that, 
when a congregation became vacant, the presby- 
tery should send down certain preachers for the 
people to hear ; that, if the people desired to hear 
any others, they might apply for that purpose 
through their elders (that is, the members of the 
parochial kirk session) to the presbytery, which, 
however, was nofc4o be bound to grant the appli- 
cation, any more, indeed, than the elders were to 
make it, unless they chose ; that after a competent 
time, not the people, but the elders or session only, 
should meet and proceed to the election ; that if 
the people acquiesced, the presbytery, upon fiiidirfg 
the person thus elected to be qualified, should 
admit him to the ministry in the said congrega- 
tion : “ but if it happen,** continues the act, 
“ that the major part of the congregation disseut 
from the person agreed upon by the session, in 
that case the matter shall be brought unto the 
presbytery, who shall judge of the same ; and, if 
they do not find their dissent to be grounded on 
causeless prejudices , they are to appoint a new 
election in manner above specified.** The whole 
right accorded to the people, therefore, was simply 
to state their objections ; the sole right of deciding 


upon the reasonableness of the said objections 
being reserved to the presbytery. Such, in the 
purest times of the Scottish kirk, was the popular 
election of the clergy, of which we still sometimes 
hear so much ! The act concludes with a clause 
which would ho doubt be found convenient in 
many cases “ Where the congregation is disaf- 
fected and maliguant, in that case the presbytery 
is to provide them with a minister.** It is not 
clear whether this was intended to cure or to 
punish their disaffection and malignity. 

At the memorable date of the assembling of the 
Long Parliament, in November, 1640, English 
puritanism had not yet taken the shape of presby- 
terianism to any considerable extent. Besides the 
statement of Clarendon, that, with the exception 
of Fiennes and the younger Vane, und, as he 
asserts, at a somewhat later stage, Hampden, there 
were scarcely any members of that parliament, at 
itB opening, who were opposed to the principle of 
the constitution of the national church, we have 
the authority of Richard Baxter, in his account of 
his own Life, for the fact that, although “ the 
younger and less experienced ministers in the 
country were against amending the bishops and 
liturgy, apprehending this was but gilding over 
their danger ;’* yet “ this was not the sense of the 
parliament, nor of their principal divines.’* “ The 
matter of bishops or no bishops,” he adds, “ was 
not the main thing, except with the Scots, for 
thousands that wished for good bishops were on 
the parliament side.” And even of those who were 
altogether opposed to episcopacy, — the Root-and- 
branch-men, as they were called, to which party 
Vane, and his friends that have just been men- 
tioned, belonged, — very few were at this time 
Presbyterians ; it was Independency, not Presby- 
tery, which they would have substituted for the 
government of bishops. 

For the present, however, the mere diminution 
of the episcopal power which was alone derived by 
the majority of the House of Commons afforded a 
common object which united all these parties ; and 
the habit they thus acquired of acting in concert, 
together with the course events took, which na- 
turally tended to heat and exasperate many of 
those whose feelings and views were at first com- 
paratively moderate, soon enabled the few persons 
of more extreme opinions to become the leaders of 
the movement, and to draw the great majority of 
the others along with them. How the established 
church fell under this combined attack has been 
already related.* The first blow Btruck at the 
bishops, if we except the impeachment and com- 
mittal to the Tower of Laud, on the 1st of March, 
1641, was the bilj brought in to take away their 
votes In parliament, and to leave them out in all 
commissions that had relation to any temporal 
affairs, which, after being passed in the House of 
Commons with little opposition, was sent up to the 
Lords on the 1st of May, but thrown out by the 
Upper House after the second reading. This was 

1 See ante, p.887 
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followed in the same session by Sir Edward Deer- 
ing’s bill for the utter eradication of bishops, 
deans, and chapters, with all officers belonging to 
them, which also, however, took no effect, having, 
after it had been read a second time in the House 
of Commons, been dropped in committee. The 
first measures that were actually carried against 
the church were the two bills abolishing the courts 
of High Commission and Star Chamber, which 
received the royal assent in the beginning of July. 
On the last day of that month the Commons ap- 
pointed their committee for drawing up the charges 
of impeachment against the thirteen bishops, 
which were presented at the bar of the House of 
Lords on the 4th of August following.* On the 
30th of December ten of the bishops were sent to the 
Tower, and two more debarred from their places in 
parliament, on being impeached of high treason 
by the Commons for their protestation against the 
legality of the acts passed m their absence. t On 
the 14th of February, 1642, a new bill incapa* 
dilating the bishops for voting in parliament was 
at last passed into a law.J From this date the 
church, though not yet actually pulled down, may 
be considered as a mere ruin. 

Only a few days after the opening of the Long 
Parliament the Commons had appointed a grand 
committee, consisting of the whole House, to in- 
quire into the scandalous immoralities of the 
clergy. But the vast number of cases that came 
pouring in, upon the general invitation that was 
given to all Borts of persons to get up all sorts of 
complaints against their ministers, soon made it 
necessary that the grand committee should divide 
itself into four or five committees, which were 
called White’s, Corbet’s, Harlow’s, Deering’s com- 
mittees, after the chairman of each. It is said 
that, in a short time, above two thousand petitions 
were brought before them, of which Corbet’s com- 
mittee, which it appears was the favourite tribunal, 
had for its share no fewer than nine hundred. 
About two years after, another committee was ap- 
pointed to consider of “ the fittest way,” as it was 
expressed, “ for the relief of such godly and well- 
affected ministers as have been plundered, and 
what malignant clergymim hate benefices in and 
about the town, "Which benefice* being sequestered 
may be supplied by others who may receive their 
profits and in July, 164$, the scandalous com- 
mittee and this other (nicknamed by the royalists 
the plundering committee) were empowered to 
carry on their proceedings in concert.* By means 
of their united powers, and the aid of a succession 
of ordinances passed by the House to facilitate 
their operations, these bodies, in course of time, 
cleared the church pretty effectually both of 
immoral clergymen and also of those who were 
not of their own way of thinking. Many of the 
royalist clergy were besides still more summarily 
ejected by the parliament soldiers. “ Multitudes, 
of them,” to quote ffie account of the historian of 

• See ante, p. 248. f S«e ante, p. 26 L. 

$ See ante, p, 272. 
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the Puritans, “ left their cures and took sanctuary 
in the king’s armies or garrisons, having disposed 
of their goods and chattels in the best manner they 
could. Others, who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious by their sermons, or declarations for 
the king, were put under confinement in Lam- 
beth, Winchester, Ely, and most of the bishop’s 
houses about London ; and, for want of room, 
about twenty, according to Dr. Walker, were 
imprisoned on board of ships in the river Thames, 
and shut down under decks, no friend being 
allowed to come near them.”* It is said that 
1 1 0 of the clergy of the diocese of London alone 
were turned out of their livings in the years 
1642 and 1643; and that aB many more fled, 
to avoid imprisonment. “ It is to be lamented,” 
adds Neal, “ that several pious and worthy 
bishops and other clergymen, who withdrew 
from the world, and were desirous to live peace- 
ably without joining either side, suffered after- 
ward in common with the rest of their brethren ; 
their estates and livings being sequestered, their 
houses and goods plundered by ungovernable 
soldiers, and themselves reduced to live upon the 
fifths, or a small pension from the parliament, 
either because they could not take the covenant, 
or comply with the new directory for public wor- 
ship. Among these we may reckon the most 
reverend Archbishop Usher, Bishops Morton and 
Hall, and many others. When the bishops’ lands 
were seized for the service of the war, which was 
called Ballum < Episcopate, or the bishops* war, it 
was not possible to show favour to any under that 
character ; and though the two houses voted very 
considerable pensions to some of the bishops, in 
lieu of their lands that weTe sequestered, due care 
was not taken of the payment; nor would* several 
of their lordships so far countenance the votes of 
the houses as to apply for it.” To the names of 
the eminent sufferer^ here mentioned may be add- 
ed one of the most illustrious in English literature, 
that of Jeremy Taylor, who being driven from his 
living of Uppingham, which was sequestered, re- 
tired into Wales, and, while supporting hirnself and 
his family byj teaching a school, there composed 
some of the greatest of his imtnortal works. 

For a space of some two years the country might 
be said to be without any established form of wor- 
ship. The clergy were left to read the liturgy or 
not, as they pleased, and to take their own way, in 
like manner in all other points : thus, we are told, 
while some of them continued to wear the canoni- 
cal habits, others gratified their taste by preaching 
in a cloak, after the fashion of the Protestant minis- 
ters of Geneva and France. The cathedral wor- 
ship was also everywhere put down ; and many of 
the sacred edifices themselves were lamentably de- 
faced and injured, principally in the process of 
executing an ordinance, passed by the parliament 
in the summer of 1643, by which it was directed, 
that before the 1st of November ensuing all altars 
and tables of stone, in churches, should be utterly 

* Neal, Hist, Pur, ii, 189. 
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Kmimuk at St. Pa in, ’a C\toss on Goon Fkjoay. Fiom a Drawing in the Pepyaian Libnry. 
This Cioss was erected ibout 1460, and rc-mpdellcd iu 1593. 



PUtttTANS DESTROYING THE CROSS IN CHEA1»S1PE. 

From a contemporary Priut in the Pennant Collection, Brit. Mas, 


taken away and abolished;, all communion tables obliterated or otherwise destroyed. In the liegin- 
r amoved from the east end of the church ; all mng of the preceding May, also, the two Houses, 

rail! about them pulled down ; all candlesticks, in the fury of their zeal against monuments of 

tapfrs, and basins standing upon them taken away ; superstition* had passed a resolution for the de- 
amBthat all crucifixes, crosses, images, and pic- Btruction of all crosses "throughout the kingdom ; 

turA of any one or more persons of the Trinity, or and by their order Sir Robert Harlow actually 

of the Virgin Mary, and all other images and pic-^ superintended the levelling to the ground of St. 
tures of saints, and all superstitious inscriptions, Paul's cross, Charing cross, and that iuCheapside, 
whether in the church or churchyard, should be London. The Puritans themselves had been ac- 
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customed to crowd around Si. Paul’s cross, to hear 
their favourite preachers declaim from the same 
pulpit from which Ridley and Latimer and Cran- 
mer had addressed their forefathers in the first 
days of the Reformation. 

The building up of a new ecclesiastical polity 
v as made the work of the Assembly of Divines, 
which was called together by an order of the two 
houses dated 12th June, 1(143, and met at West- 
minster on the 1st of July thereafter. The mem- 
bers of the assembly, selected as they had been by 
the puritanical parliament, were generally agreed 
in holding the doctrinal theology of Cal vim; but 
upon the question of church government they were 
more divided in opinion. A few of them were 
attached to episcopacy as it had lately existed in 
the national church ; but these, finding them- 
selves in a hopeless minority, soon retired. Of 
those that remained the great majoiity appear to 
have been at first inclined towards a modified 
episcopacy, or rather some such combination of 
episcopacy and presbytery as had been established 
by the original reformers of the Scottish church,’ 
in which bishops, without any secular rank or au- 
thority, like the district superintendents instituted 
by Knox, should he associated with a system of 
diocesan and provincial church courts. This 
paity, however, coalescing with the commissioners 
from Scotland, and swayed by the great influ- 
ence which circumstances at the time gave to the 
church of that country, . ultimately became tho- 
roughly Presbyterian, some of them even going the 
length of adopting the principle of the divine 
right of presbytery. From them proceeded all’ the 
successive creeds and compendiums published in 
the name of the assembly— the Directory ffllr Public 
Worship; the Confession of Faith; and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. All these exposi- 
tions are thoroughly both Calvinistic and Presby- ' 
tcrian : they constitute indeed the authorised formu- 
laries of the church of Scotland at the present day. 

But the Presbyterians weteto the last vigorously 
opposed in the Westminster Assembly by a minority 
consisting of two sections* which, although they 
generally acted in concert against the common foe, 
were also sufficiently distinguishable from each 
other. These were the* Independents, and those 
called Erastians, from their adoption of the tenets 
of Erastus, a German divine of the preceding cen- 
tury, who reduced the questions of chuich govern- 
ment, and also of the connexion between the church 
and the state, to the simplest posgible form, by 
maintaining that the church, or the clergy as such, 
possessed no inherent legislative power of any 
kind, and that the national church in its form and 
discipline was in all respects the mere subject and 
cicnture of the civil magistrate. That, however, 
which in both the Erastians and the Independents 
more than anything else enraged and alarmed the 
Presbyterian party was, their advocacy of the prin- 
ciple of a general toleration— a doctrine which 
Piesbytery, as we have seen, had always held in 
especial abhorrence. As yet, the Independents 
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appear to have generally held this great principle 
with some limitation ; being inclined, for instance, 
though rather on .political than theological grounds, 
to exclude the adherents of popery from the full 
liberty which they would have granted to all other 
Christian sects. But the views of the Erastians 
were of the most comprehensive amplitude. Ban he, 
who 'was one of the commissioners to the Assembly 
from the church of Scotland, repeatedly notices in 
his letters the assertion in various quarters of a 
toleration which should he without any limits what- 
ever. Thfis, in one place he speaks of a letter 
that was given into their clerk, inveighing against 
the covenant, and exhorting the Assembly to give 
a full liberty of conscience to all sects. “ Here,’* 
he says, “rose a quick enough debate; Goodwin, 
Nye, and their party (the Independents), by all 
means pressing the neglect, contempt, and sup- 
pressing of all such fantastic papers ; others were 
aB vehement for the taking notice of them, that the 
parliament might be acquaint thciewith, to see to 
the remedy of these dangerous sects. 5 ’ * The 
person mentioned in this passage is Thomas Good- 
win : he aftcrwaids speaks of a John Goodwin, of 
Colcman-street, nut a member of the Assembly, 
who, lie says, “ is a bitter enemy to Presbytery, 
and is openly for a full liberty of conscience to all 
sects, even Turks, Jews, Papists,” “ This way,” 
lie adds, “ is very pleasant to many here.” t In 
another place be describes Cromwell and Vane as 
“ both for unifewd. hbe rt y . 
t Although, ^so, pe majority in the Assembly of 
Divines remainedfwfith the Presbyterians till its 
dissolution, about three weeks after the king’s 
death (on the 22nd of .February, 1049), the Inde- 
pendents and other sectaries had long before that 
date been getting a-hcad of them both in the par- 
liament and ip the arm^. The Directory of Public 
Worship, which supplanted theLLiturgy, was esta- 
blished by an ordinance of the parliament on the 
3rd of January, 1645; but the Confession of Faith, 
^which Md down a Presbyterian system of eccle- 
siastical polity, although it'wasat once received by 
the Scottish church, was never in fact sanctioned 
by any act of the English legislature. Nor were 
even the name, style, and dignity of archbishops 
and . bishops formally* taken away till the 5th of 
September, 1646. By an act passed on the 6th 
of June, 1646, however, the Piesbytcrian form of 
church government was partially established by 
way of experiment, the preamble of the act de- 
claring, “ that if upon trial it was not found accept- 
able, it should be reversed or amended and to 
this law a further effect was afterwards given by 
several additional ordinances of the House of 
Commons; till at lust, in 1649, it was declared 
without qualification by the house that presbytery 
should he the established religion. Yet, many 
difficulties still stood in the way of the actual ex- 
tension of the new system of ecclesiastical polity 
over the whole kingdom; and, in point of fact, it 

• Letier#, !. 412. t lb. »• 15. 

$ lb. ji. 61. Sec *Uo pp. 18, 43, 49, * c. 
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never obtained more than a very limited and im- 
perfect establishment. 

Accordingly the national church of England, if 
it might be so called, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, although the clergy and probably also the 
people, especially in the towns, were for the greater 
part Presbyterians, was by no means exclusively 
composed of the members of that persuasion. 
Some of the benefices were still retained by their 
old episcopalian incumbents; a considerable num- 
ber were held by Independents; arid a few were 
filled even by persons belonging to some of the 
many minor sects that now swarmed in the sun- 
shine of the Protector’s all but universal toleration. 
For some time, indeed, the pulpits appear to have 
been opened even to any of the laity who were 
esteemed to possess an edifying gift of utterance. 
At last, in March, 1 653, Cromwell, by an ordinance 
of council, appointed aboard of triers, as they were 
called, in all thirty-eight in numbtr, of whom part 
were Presbyterians, part Independents, and a few 
Baptists, to which was given, without any instruc- 
tions or limitations whatever, the power of exa- 
mining, «nd approving or rejecting, all persons 
that might thereafter be printed, nominated, 
chosen, or appointed to any living in the church. 
This was tantamount to dividing the ehurfih 
among these different religious bodies, or so libe- 
ralizing and extending it as to make it comprehend 
them all. Cromwell, however, held forth the mea- 
sure as one, on the contrary, of a restrictive cha- 
racter— as designed to restrain the excessive liberty 
that had previously existed, when any one who 
would might set Up as a preacher, and so give. 
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himself a chance of obtaining a living in the 
church. The hoard of triers continued to sit, and 
to exercise its functions, at Whitehall, till a short 
time after the death of Cromwell. 

Of the numerous sectaries, as they were called, 
that sprung up in this age, we shall not now enter 
into any account, further than to mention that those 
of chiefest note were the Baptists (generally called 
by others the Anabaptists), the Quakers, or fol- 
lowers of George Fox, and the Fifth-monarchy 
Men, all of whom will meet us again in the next 
period. 

In* Scotland, also, Cromwell and his deputy, 
Monk, enforced, in spite of the teeth of the 
Presbyterian clergy, the same general toleration 
that had been established in England. But it 
soon became manifest that that system could only 
he maintained, with any chance of an hour’s quiet 
to the country, by putting a gag upon the church. 
Accordingly, when, after many heats, the general 
assembly had met as usual at Edinburgh in the 
, summer of 1652, and was about to proceed to 
bittiness, Lieutenant-colonel Cotterel suddenly 
came into the church, and, standing up upon one 
of the benches, informed them that no ecclesias- 
tical judicatories were to sit there but by authority 
of the parliament of England ; and, without giving 
them leave to reply, commanded them instantly to 
withdraw themselves, and then conducted the whole 
of the reverend body out of the city, by one of the 
gates called the West Port, with a troop of horse 
and a company of foot. The assembly did not 
dare to attempt tb meet again so long as Cromwell 
lived. 
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E have now arrived (in other words, between monarchy an&aristocracy) 

at a period of so had now been going on in England for more than 

great importance in I four hundred years. The very fact ctf its having 
the •constitutional continued so long proves that victory could not 

history of England, have invariably declared itself either for one aide 

that it will be ne- or the other. Consequently each aide would have its 

cesaary to dwell upon successes or their consequence^ to bring forward 

it somewhat longer as precedents in favour of its pretensions. By far 

than we have done the greater number of theae J^edents were on 

on any other period: the side of the king; The tt&lkw Bormans and 

it will be necessary all the Tudors were very nearly, if not altogether, 

to pause, and cast a absolute monarchs; though it was a sort of abso- 

look behind as well lutism differing considerably from that of the 

as around us. Roman emperors or Turkish sultans, inasmuch as, 

The struggle between the king and the nobility in the community over which the English monarchs 
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ruled there existed dements of opposition to their 
power, which had native vigour enough, and only 
wanted time and circumstances to become exceed- 
formidable, while the other communities 
referred to were sunk in a hopeless, irrecoverable 
torpor. At the same time, the granting of Magna 
Charta , and the numerous confirmations of it 
between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(in reign alone, that of Edward III., there 
were no fewer than fifteen , and there were thirty - 
two* in all), together with the new statutes made 
to support and develope it, prove incontestably 
that the other side had precedents in their favour 
also. The existence of these precedents on both 
sides accounts for the strangely different views 
taken of the subject by writers of opposite parties, 
who, as the manner of partisans is, fix their eyes 
intently on one object, or one class of objects, and 
shut them resolutely against all others. The 
writers of the one party look to one set of prece- 
dents, those of the other to the opposite set. For 
example, the historians David Hume and Mr. 
Brodie fix their attention on different sets of pre- 
cedents. And while we must admit, with Hume, 
that the English government, before the time of 
the two first Stuarts, cannot be considered as a 
government in which the liberty of the subject was 
uniformly and systematically protected in practice, 
whatever it might have been in theory, and even 
in the solemn language of the legislature, we are 
equally ready to concede to Mr. Brodie that the 
condition of the bulk of th6 English people was 
better than the condition of the bulk of the French. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances in the situ- 
ation of England — especially the great power of 
the earliest Ntfrman kings, obliging the great barons 
to band together and to call in the aid of the 
smaller barons, and even of the people at large, to 
oppose it — which led to the granting and confirm- 
ing of Magna ' Charta, the Commons of England, 
up to the period at which we have arrived, could 
hardly be said to have obtained any share of the 
eovereign power. The Commons, however, cer- 
tainly gained some very important steps under 
Richard II. and the three succeeding kings of the 
House of Lancaster, if not towards an actual share 
in the sovereignty, at least towards a power of 
checking the king’s exercise of it. The civil wars 
of York and Lancaster then intervened, and ended 
by leaving a cunning, mean-souled Welshman on 
the throne of the Plantagenets. The civil wars, 
however, had shivered to pieces the power of the 
Anglo-Norman barons, once so formidable; so that 
the cool, cunning, little Welshman, and his hot- 
headed, blustering bully of a son, did what the 
mightiest and most victorious of the Plantagenets 
could not do. They effectually crushed the nobi- 
lity ; and they prevented the Commons from 
making any further advances, if they did not rather 
drive them back from some of their more advanced 

n . In fact, as we have seen in the preceding 
, Henry VIII., at least, was as nearly as 

* Cok*» 1 Io*t, proem. 


possible absolute. There is an important corro- 
boration of this view of the subject by no mean 
authority. When Sir Edward Coke was fighting 
the battles of the Commons against the crown in 
the House of Commons, under Charles I., it is 
observable that all his precedents cited are from 
the Plantagenet Teigns. If any had been to be had 
to serve his purpose from the Tudor times, Sir 
Edward was not the man to overlook or neglect 
them. 

But along with these circumstances favourable 
to the power of the prince and unfavourable to the 
liberty of the subject, there were also some cir- 
cumstances of a contrary description, which arose 
from causes set in motion by Henry VII. and his 
son, with the intention of producing effects very 
different from those that were produced. The 
principal of these circumstances were the power 
of, or at least the additional facilities to, the alien- 
ation or sale, and consequent subdivision, of the 
fiefs or large landed estates of the nobility;* 
and the reformation in religion. By the former, 
Henry VII. probably thought that he would only 
weaken the power of the great nobility, overlooking 
the fact of the great increase that would he pro- 
duced in the number of landholders. In the 
latter, Henry VIII. only saw an instrument for 
the immediate gratification of his own brutal appe- 
tites and passions, overlooking likewise the similar 
fact, as in the other case, of the still further increase 
of the holders of land that would arise out of the 
division of the church property, and being unable 
to penetrate to the momentous moral and political 
consequences of the Reformation. 

By this subdivision of the large fiefs, or estates, 
was formed,; or at least greatly increased, that 
numerous, and; when banded together, powerful 
class, placed between the higher nobility and the 
citizens or burgesses (for the mass of the people 
is hardly yet to be taken into the account), known 
in England by the denomination of “gentry.” 
As we have remarked before, this class, with some 
of the ancient lineage, the territorial wealth, and 
the military character, inherited also a large por- 
tion of the high, proud, indomitable spirit of that 
old Norman aristocracy that had once filled Europe 
and Asia with their victories and their renown. 
To this class belonged most, if not all, of the par- 
liamentary leaders during the egptfiil period upon 
which we are now employed,— -lien who presented 
a strange compound of qualities which had pro- 
bably never before been seen together; being at 
once cool, sagacious politicians,— bra^e, high- 
spirited soldiers, — and enthusiastic, devout, and 
somewhat ascetic theologians. So that, amid that 
band, in many a breast, beneath an exterior plain, 
cold, puritanical, there burned, along with the 
high, fierce, determined spirit of a republican 
soldier, the concentrated pride of a nobility of 
twenty generations. 

It was a peculiarity in the destiny of England, 
that this class, sitting in the same chamber with 
• By the Statute of Fines, 4 Hen. VII, c. 94. See vol. li. p, 751. 
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the citizens and burgesses, who, with whatever 
firmness they defended the narrow^ local interests 
of their respective townships, were remarkable for 
a humble and even timid deportment in their 
transactions with the king and nobility, communi- 
cated to them a portion of their own high spirit : 
so that we shall find the “ poor Commons,' ” who 
before scarcely dared to lift their eyes from the 
ground in the presence of royalty and nobility, 
now transformed into the “ Commons of England,” 
who deposed lords, bishops, and kings, and bade 
defiance to the world * 

In this progress of events the Reformation, or 
revolution in religion, referred to above, played an 
important part. We agree with M. Guizot in 
thinking that the fundamental character of the 
Reformation was not a, mere struggle for the redress 
of ecclesiastical grievances, but a grand insurrec- 
tion of human intelligence against spiritual domi- 
nation. This insurrection, then, having been suc- 
cessful, — this rebellion having become a revolution, 
— *a singular phenomenon presents itself through- 
out Europe, — liberty in spiritual matters and sub- 
jection in temporal, free examination and pure 
monarchy standing face to face. The battle was 
first joined, the mighty and eventful conflict began 
in England. 

As we have said, the kingly power received a 
very considerable accession in the reign of the first 
Tudor. It reached a degree of energy and con- 
centration it had not before known. Not that, as 
M. Guizot has remarked, the despotism of the 
Tudors was more violent, more oppressive, than 
that of their predecessors. There might have been 
as many or more acts of injustice, of tyranny, per- 
petrated by the Plantagenets than by the Tudors. 
But, under the latter, the kingly power became 
systematic ; royalty held a language it had not held 
before in England. It may be added that a some- 
what similar movement, as regarded royalty, was 
then going on over the greater part of Europe. 

The Reformation, though Henry VIII. probably 
little suspected so, gave a mighty impulse in the 
other direction. The minds of men, freed in part 
from tlie spiritual thraldom which had so long 
bound them, began to question other things besides 
matters of religious belief. In England, moreover, 
the religious revolution had been brought about by 
the higher orders of the state, the king, and the 
nobles ; not, as iff Germany, by the people them- 
selves. Consequently it bore the stamp of its 
authors. It was a monarchical an<> aristocratical 
revolution; royalty, episcopacy, and nobility divided 
among them the rich spoil of their papal prede- 
cessor ; and consequently, too, it left many, if not 

• For a full development of this see M. Guizot’s admirable 4 Hi«- 
toire Gcnerule do la Civilisation cn Europe, depute la Chute de 
l'Empire Hornain jusqu* k la Revolution Franqaise.’ Parte, 1H28— 
1882,—' That the more reflecting minds of that uge wore not in*en- 
aible to th^i real changes that bad taken place in the constitution of 
society, is proved by such passages as the following, iu Raleigh's 
Prerogative of Parliament: — “The force by which uur kiugs in 
former times were troubled is vanished aw«j. Rut the necessities 
remain, the people, therefore, in these later ages, are no less to be 
pleased then tho peers before; for, as the latter mo become less, so, 
T>y reuson of the training through England, the Commons have all 
the weapons in their hands.” 


all, of the popular wants unsitisfied. Thence arose 
a sect, which constantly went on increasing, of dis- 
sentients from the form of religion prescribed by 
the state. In proportion to the difficulties which 
their dissent threw in their way, and the dangers 
to which it exposed them, were, as might he ex- 
pected, these men’s- enthusiasm, perseverance, 
energy, and courage. Calm, austere, laborious, 
temperate, hoping all things, enduring all things, 
they learned iu time to dare all things for that 
which the very sufferings they underwent for the 
sake of it taught them implicitly to believe was of 
paramount importance to themselves and to all 
men. Such were the English Puritans, who were 
destined to be the main instruments in bringing 
about perhaps the most important revolution that 
has yet been recorded in the annals of human 
kind. 

The fire that burfted thus fiercely in the breasts 
of a large portion of the people of England, conti- 
nued to burn silently and unseen during the reign 
of Elizabeth, kept undfer, though it could not be 
extinguished, by the wise and firm policy of that 
illustrious woman. All restraint was relaxed in 
the next reign, as if the government had fallen 
into the hands of a rabble of half-drunken dotards. 
In every relation of human life in which he is 
viewed, whether uttering drivelling absurdities to 
his parliaments, and at the same time likening 
himself to King Solomon in wisdom, or blustering 
about his courage and power at the very moment 
when he was giving dnequivocal signs of the last 
degree of cowardice and weakness, or enlivening 
the privacy of his royal retirement by the amuse- 
ment of looking at his court fools jousting against 
each other, mounted upon the shoulders of other 
fools, or pouriMg forth the effusions of his obscene, 
grovelling nature to his worthy minion Bucking- 
ham, James is equally an object of aversion or 
contempt. And yet, of the death of this mah, 
Archbishop Laud says, in his Diary, that “he 
breathed forth his blessed soul most religiously.”* 
Contempt, disgust, and the bitter feelings engen- 
dered by the persecutions they underwent, con- 
verted the Puritans generally, before the close of 
this reign, into zealots for a reformation in the 
state as well as in the church. 

James died, und was succeeded by his son, — a 
man who, as compared with his father, might be 
considered as possessing the tastes and habits of 
a gentleman, though wanting altogether in those 
higher characteristics of an English gentleman,— a 
firm, a religious observance of his word, — an 
unswerving fidelity to duty and to truth,— and, 
viewed as the ruler of a great nation, absolutely 
incapable, from ignorance and narrowness of un- 
derstanding, and from weakness both intellectual 
and moral. Having, however, very high notions 
of his power and prerogative, and sufficient courage 
to act upon those notions, though not sufficient 
ability to act efficiently, he hurried on the contest, 
to which we have alluded above, between liberty 

• Lftud't Diary, p. 15. 
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jjf anfl #$L subjection— between the 

absolute dominion of the One, or the Few, and 
the insurgent spirit b£ the Many. This conflict, 
from the deep and far-spreading character of its 
ejects, w&i for ever be intensely interesting, not 
Only to Englishmen, but to every nation and tribe 
of cmlfaeA men. 

James had carried at least the pretensions of 
royalty farther than any of his predecessors. What 
the strongest of the Tudors had left vague and 
fluctuating in theory, whatever might have been 
thopr practice, he endeavoured to render clear and 
incontrovertible as the revealed laws of the Deity*. 
He attempted to prove from the Holy Scriptures 
(though the passages he quoted had been long 
before used by a much abler logician, Sir William 
Fortescue, to pjove the exact converse of the 
kingly proposition) that kings held their power 
immediately from God, and t <f him only were ac- 
countable for its exercise ; and that monarchy, or 
the sovereignty of One, was the form of govern- 
ment for which, above all others, God himself had 
expressed a decided preference.* Charles was 
not likely to be wanting in respect to the judgment 
of his father on this point. He had travelled, too, 
with his father’s minion, Buckingham, as a travel- 
ling tutor. He had beffeld in Spain royalty treated 
with honours little short of divine. And from 
France, along with his queen, he received impres- 
sions which were all in favour of the supremacy 
of kings. If he had had somewhat more ability 
and a better fortune, perhaps Strafford might have 
dope for him what Richelieu did for his royal 
relative. And yet there were peculiarities in the 
case of England that might have rendered that 
impossible even to the firmness and capacity of 
Strafford. These we have already touched slightly, 
but they deserve to he more fully examined. 

Hobbesf does well, as it appears to us, to place 
among the very first and chief causes of (as lie 
terms it) the people’s being corrupted or seduced 
from their allegiance to their king, the allowing 
them the free use of the Scriptures, as was done 
by the Reformation. If an absolute monarchy, 
such as absolute monarchies then were, was to be 
established, the best way to go about it was not 
to set every man' to work to read the Scriptures in 
his mother tongue, and put his own interpretation 
upon them. It might be expected that men who 
were accustomed to attempt to penetrate all the 
mysteries of their religion, to discuss freely the 
nature an$ powers of Gpd and his angel$,t would 

• Compare King James's * True Law of Fre4 Monarchies’ (King 
James’s WorkB, p„191 — 9. folio, 1616) with Fottescuo’s work ou 
' The Difference between Dominium Ret/ale and Dominium, Politicum 
et Heatile,’ p. 1—5. 8vo, edit. 

f Behemoth, Part I, 

i The innumerable tract* nnd pamphlets that have come down to 
tiy from those time* allow the nature of many of these inquiries. 
The younger Sir Henry Vune appears to have been one oftthe wildest 
aa Well as the subtlest of those “ seekers/ 1 Among hts subjects of 
diaoussiuu word ‘The creation, nature, and ministry of angels/ * The 
thousand years’ reign of Christ/ and tiro like. See his work entitled 
* The Retired Man’s Meditations; ortlio Mysterie nnd Po*er oi' God- 
liness shining forth iupro Living Word, u» the unmasking tk* Mye 
terle of iniquity in the most refined nnd purest Forms, In which Old 
Light is restored and New Light justified; beiug tiro Witness which 
is given to this Age, By Henry Vane, Knight. 4to. 1655/ 


not stop short there, and abstain altogether from 
touching upon the nature of earthly potentates. 
King James might command them to abstain from 
such speculations as too high and weighty for 
their weak and narrow capacities. But, like 
Canute dictating to the waves, he commanded in 
vain. We did not know that the human mind was 
obeying the action of laws as fixed and irresistible 
as those that made ’the waves of the ocean deaf to 
the command of Canute. 

The different effect produced at the time by this 
use of the Scriptures upon different minds, is a 
curious instance of the degree to which men’s 
conclusions are governed by their interests. The 
king, the high nobility, and the high clergy, being 
the principal gainers, Wfere satisfied with the Re- 
formation as it was. They sought to go no farther. 
They were convinced that everything was pretty 
much as it should be. u The kingdom,” they 
said, “ abounded with wealth, plenty, and all kinds 
of elegance, more than ever : they did nothing but 
applaud the happiness of England, and called 
those ungrateful and factious spirits who com- 
plained of the breach of laws and liberties.”* On 
the other hand, the rest of the community, including 
gentry, burgesses, and people, saw that the Refor- 
mation had left them many things still to desire. 
It had, in truth, made them aware of many wants 
before unfelt. And they were net slow in finding 
in Holy Writ abundance of evidence to support 
their views and prove the reasonableness of their 
wishes. An instance of the application of the 
same text of Scripture to prove two things the 
exact opposite of each other, will strikingly 
illustrate the above remarks. “ Kings,” says 
Heylyn, the churchman, “ are God’s deputies on 
earth, and, like him, love a cheerful giver ” f 
“ Forced consecrations,” says Milton, the re- 
publican, “ out of another man’s estate, are no 
better than forced vows, — hateful to God, who 
loves a cheerful giver.” J 

Akin to the preceding is another cause, which 
is noticed by Lord Bacon as one of the diseases 
with which learning was afflicted in his time.§ 
This was the fervor and rhetorical vehemence of 
language, both in writing,and speaking, but espe- 
cially in preaching, which sprung up (says Bacon) 
about the time of Luther, and was employed to 
excite the passion* of the people ; taking place of 
the somewhat uncouth but far more accurate and 
logical diction of the Schoolmen. Though Bacon 
only viewed Ibis phenomenon as it affected litera- 
ture and science, it was a sign and forerunner of 
the greatest social and political changes. For it 
was the first symptom in modern times that the 
mass of the community were to be appealed to. 
And though, when the mass is sunk in ignorance, 
the appeal is necessarily made to their passions 

• May. History of the Parliament, Book I. chap. ii. j>. 18. edit. 
164". 

t Life of Lami.p. 184, folio, 1668. 

j Con&idpratloiro Touching the likeliest Means to remove Hire, 
lings out of the Cliutch, p. 110. 1659|. 

{ Do Augm, Orient,, Lib. 1, p. 40. edit. Lugtl. Bnt*v. 1045. 
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rather than their reason, even this was a point 
(rained, for it was a step that behoved to be made 
before society could advance beyond ; and a step 
of such importance that, to gain it, we should even 
be willing that, for a time, the loose, wordy, 
empty declamation of popular rhetoricians should 
take the place of the concise, close, apt, an# pre- 
cise language of the Aristotelian logicians, or 
Schoolmen. This would naturally lead to the 
diligent study and imitation of the ancient orators ; 
and, along with the admiration of their style, there 
would be apt to arise an admiration of their senti- 
ments. So that the Reformation would here act in 
two ways. It would produce a disposition to 
question constituted authorities — first, on religious 
grounds; and, secondly, “ Hfecause (in the words of 
Hobbes) there were an e\ceeding great number of 
men of the better sort that had been so educated, as 
that, in their youth, having read the books written 
by famous men of the ancient Grecian and Roman 
commonwealth, concerning their polity and great 
actions, in which books the popular government 
was extolled by that glorious name of liberty, and 
monarchy disgraced by the name of tyranny, they 
became thereby in love with their forms of govern- 
ment; and out of these men were chosen the 
greatest part of the House of Commons, or, if they 
wore not the greatest part, yet, by advantage of 
their eloquence, were always able to* sway the 
rest.”* 

lint it may be said that these causes of dis- 
affection, witli the addition of another,— -namely, 
the increase and diffusion of wealth in consequence 
of the rising prosperity of the city of London, and 
other great towns of trade, — were not peculiar to 
England, — but common to her with other countries, 
such as Holland and Germany. As wc have 
already remarked, however, there were circum- 
stances peculiar to England which made the above 
causes efficient there before they were so in any 
other part of the world. "When we regard,” 
says M. Guizot, “the state of the free institutions 
of England at the end L of the sixteenth century,^ 
this is what we find : — 1. Maxims : principles of 
liberty which had been written, which the country 
and the legislature had % never lost sight of. 

2. Precedents: examples of liberty, very much 
mixed up, it is true, with contrary examples and 
precedents, hut sufficient to legitimatize and sup- 
port the remonstrances.-— 3. Institutions, special 
and local, fruitful in germs of liberty : the jury, 
the right of assembling, of being arinsd, the inde- 
pendence of municipal administrations and juris- 
dictions.— 4. Lastly, the parliament and its power, 
of which royalty had more need than ever, for it 
had dilapidated the greater part of its independent 
revenues, and could not avoid having recourse, for 
its subsistence, to the vote of the country.”! 

Now, the circumstances which were peculiar to 
. England,— and among the very most important of 
} these must be classed that already mentioned, of 

# Behemoth, p. 5, edit. London, 1682. 

f Hist. Get». de la C if. eu Europe, xtii. p. J2, 
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a portion of the aristocracy '•being amalgamated 
with the burgesses by sitting together in tfie same 
chamber, — joined to those above specified, wliidh 
were common to her with other European coun- 
tries, had, about the commencement of this period 
of our history, added much boldness not oqly to 
the thoughts, but to the hearing of the Common* 
of England. For we may here remark, in passing, 
that for a long time after the English Common# 
had assumed considerable boldness of ideas and 
firmness of purpose, their demeanour was charac- 
terised by an extreme deference and timidity. 
r Jjhe bearing, again, of the high aristocracy who 
sat in the Upper House was marked by a corre- 
sponding haughtiness. The following extract-from 
the Commons’ Journals exhibits, in a curious and 
striking manner, the state of the case as regarded 
the former humility and increasing pretensions of 
the Commons, and the proportionate pride and 
insolence of the Lords, so late as the accession of 
James l. to the throne. The insolence of the 
servant may generally be taken as the measure, 
to a certain degree of accuracy, of that of the 
master. “ Lvmi\ Marti 19, 1603.— Complaint 
was made, by Sir Herbert Croft, of Bryan 
Tassh, a yeoman of liis majesty’s guard, who, 
keeping one of the doors in the Upper House, 
and Sir Herbert himself and some other# of tile 
Commons offering to come in, lie repulsed them, 
and shut the door upon them with these uncivil 
and contemptuous terms, — Goodman burgess, 
you come not here.”* When such was the inso- 
lence of the door-keeper, the insolence of those 
within may he assumed to have been considerable. 
Mr. Yeoman Tassh, however, even then did not 
escape without a reprimand from the Commons 
at the bar of their House. A few years later 
such insolence might have procured him suspen- 
sion by the neck. 

There is one leading trait in the aspect of this 
age that we must notice before we quit this part 
of our subject. Wc have already alluded to the 
probable* effect of putting the Bible into the lianda 
of the body of the people. They were commanded 
to he, they professed to he, Christians. They 
diligently read, and much pondered on, the pre- 
cepts of the Christian morality. In being ordered 
to he Christians, they were .ordered to take these 
as their rule of life. They did so take them, to 
the best (that is to say) of their comprehension 
and knowledge of them. They then turned theii 
eyes to those who were their worldly superiors— 
whose power and wealth made them be looked ui 
to as the great ones of the earth. They looked 
as far as they were permitted, into the palaces o 
their princes and the halls of their nobles ; ant 
they beheld many things there which were hare 
to recon die with the commands Of that Bool 
which, they believed* was no respecter of persons 
hut which was intended alike for the rich and tin 
pout* for the prince in his palace and the peasan 

• Journals of the House of Commons, vol. i. p. Hi. 
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in his hut. They ‘were convinced that a court 
which acted in a manner so contrary to the pre- 
cepts of their cherished religion, and a church 
which was this tool of that court, must be bad, 
and ought, to to jmt down. And they went about 
the ifprk ,pf putting them down with a mixture 
of enthusiasm and coolness, of ability, energy, 
and courage, which has never yet been displayed 
in an equal degree fry any body of men in any 
age and any country. Yet, for all this, the revo- 
lution which we are about to trace must not he 
regarded merely as a religious one. It was also 
a pdiitical revolution, but accomplished in tfre 
midst of a religious people, in a religious age. 
Wc have already said that it was the commence- 
ment in Europe of the struggle between free exa-’ 
mination in spiritual matters, as established by 
the Reformation, and pure monarchy. This is 
M. Guizot’s statement of the question, hut it is 
not strictly accurate ; for, in England, monarchy 
was not quite pure, nor examination quite free. 
There was, hdwever, enough of freedom of exa- 
mination to* produce a desire for more, and not 
enough of pure monarchy to render that desire 
unattainable. During the whole struggle, then, 
religious and political ideas, passions, and interests 
mingled* and constantly influenced, and supported 
each other.* 

When Charles I. succeeded to the throne of 
England, being supposed to possess many more 
good qualities than his father, the nation, tired of 
the government of a pedant, an imbecile, and 
a coward, hailed his succession with unfeigned 
delight ; for they had not forgotten that they had 
once been governed by men, or by a woman who 
possessed some of the noblest qualities of man- 
hood. Their joy, however, was not destined to 
be of long continuance ; nor had they reason to 
expect that it would, if they considered attentively 
what had been the education which the king who 
was now to rule over them had received. 

Among the many vices of the court of James I., 
if there were others more loathsome, there was 
hone more universal, more habitual in it, than 
insincerity. Insincerity is, indeed, the charac- 
teristic of all barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, 
and pre-eminently of all barbarous and semi- 
barbarous courts. Thus we meet with it in the 
court of Elizabeth as well as in that of James. 
But, nevertheless, we are less likely to meet w;th 
it in abundance at the court of a virtuous and 
manly prince than of a vicious and effeminate one. 
At the court of James, from -the l$mg on his 
throne to the court jester, all had alike discarded 
truth and sincerity as qualities they had no use 
and no regard for. He who could not lie, and 

• M. Guieot think* thnt the English Revolution was essentially 1 

political, though religious ideas and passions served us instruments 
to it. CiviJis. on Europe, I^oou 13. May (History of thePaTlhiment. 
lib. i. p. 115) goes further, and says that mixing up religion in the 
dispute about lairs and liberties rather injured tire cause of the par- 
liament. However, in this we think him wrong; and the, result 
proved it, for the parliament Jbrces were beaten till Cromwell adopted 
the plan of having plenty of religious fapfttjc* ajpopg his soldiers j 
and then they wen invincible, 
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look in the face of him to whom he lied as if he 
were speaking the truth, was unfit to breathe in 
such an atmosphere. But in that atmosphere 
Charies Stuart first drew the breath of life, — in 
that atmosphere he passed his boyhood and his 
yputh, — in that atmosphere he attained to man- 
hood, at least to all of manhood he ever knew. 
Knowing, then, what his father was, and knowing 
what were the instructors of the son, the English 
people do not seem to have had much ground for 
entertaining any high expectations from that son. 
But drowning men, says the proverb, are glad to 
catch at a straw. 

Such was the state of the national mind when 
Charles called t%ether his first parliament. Even 
of that the proceedings soon showed that, if pure 
monarchy could at this time be said to exist in 
England, its seat was over an awakening volcano 
* It inanifep|d from first to last a spirit of distrust 
and even of resistance; and, after Bitting some- 
what less than two months, was dissolved by the 
king in a fit' of spleen at what he considered its 
contumacy. 

In about six months a new parliament was 
called, and the Commons do not appear to have 
grown in the interval a whit more compliant with 
the king’s wishes. They almost commenced their 
proceedings with an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Duke of Buckingham. This man had eujoyed the 
extraordinary fortune of being the favourite and 
prime minister of two successive kings, James I. 
and his son Charles. His recommendation to this 
high office was simply beauty of person. Of the 
qualities belonging to a statesman he possessed not 
one. It would be, then, only what the laws of 
human nature would lead us to expect if his ad- 
ministration was one uninterrupted series of 
failures and disasters. In his negotiations he was 
constantly outwitted by men who, though they 
might be as great knaves, were not quite so great 
fools aB himself; and his military enterprises 
rendered the name of Englishman the laughing- 
stock of Europe** till it was redeemed by the 
capacity and valour of Cromwell and Blake. Ilia 
private life, too, was profligate to the last degree ; 
and he offended all with whom he came in con- 
tact by the insolence o t his demeanour. In the 
full enjoyment of almost every object of human 
desire,— power only short of absolute — unbounded 
wealth — pleasure in every material form in which 
it is known to mortals, without having expended 
one particle of the labour, the courage, and the 
skill which the lot of man upon earth has ordained 
to be the price of such things ; and, naturally of a 
frivolous character, he was necessarily ignorant of 
all which, as prime minister of England, it was 

• At Paris, Madrid, and the Hrtjfue, the En^lnh ambassador# 
were repeatedly Intuited, One earn, mentioned in Howell’* Letter#, 
p, 310 (Svo, Loudon, 1678). will serve aa a apevimeu. When Sir 
Thoma* Edmund* went ns ambassador to France, the Frenchman 
sent to meet him at St. Denis pretended to excuse the smallness of 
the attendance on the ambassador by saying that H hl» excellency 
should uot think it strange that he had so few French gentlemen t<» 
attend in this service and to rtccomnanv him to the edtttt, in regard 
there wpre jfq m&ny killed at the lale orRhc.” 
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at once liis interest and his duty to know. To all 
this must be euperadded the circumstance of his 
not being born to this high and prosperous fortune, 
which he thus acquired without desert or exertion, 
and consequently feeling less easy in his position, 
and therefore exhibiting, in addition to all his other 
had qualities, those of a parvenu. If we can 
conceive a creature to the last degree weak, ig- 
norant, vicious, — knowing no higher impulse than 
the low, sordid passions of a savage or a brute, — 
intrusted with all that concerns the happiness of 
millions of beings, of whom the lowest are con- 
siderably above it in the scale of existence, — we 
shall obtain some idea of the administration and 
the statesmanship of Buckinghjpi. A fitter in- 
strument than such a minister ^the wit of mau 
could hardly have devised to accelerate the fate of 
a falling dynasty. 

As might have been expected, thfr impeach^ 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham waMn effective. 
“His majesty’s poor Commons 1 * were not yet a 
match for the favourite of his majesty. But the 
fact of the impeachment at least showed the spirit 
of discontent that had arisen and the spirit of 
resistance that was rising among the Commons of 
England. 

The king, finding the Commons more disposed 
to attack his favourite than to grant him supplies 
of money, dissolved his refractory parliament after 
it had sat only four months. After an interval of 
a year and nine months, a third parliament was 
called. Soon after its meeting a debate took place 
upon public grievances, in wdiich Sir John Elliot, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sir Edward Coke 
joined * Wentworth, after vehemently complain- 
ing of the illegal acts committed, said, “ This hath 
not been done by the king but by projectors ; 
these have extended the prerogative of the king 
beyond its just limits. 11 He concluded with 
moving two resolutions ; the “ lBt. For our per- 
sons, the freedom of them from imprisonment, and 
from employment abroad against our own consents, 
contrary to the ancient customs of this kingdom. 
The 2nd, for our goods, that no levies muy be 
made but by parliament; and no billeting of 
soldiers. 11 ! But this parliament is chiefly me- 
morable for preparing the petitjon to the king, 
founded upon Magna Charta and other statutes, 
for ascertaining what is called in England the 
rights and liberties of the subject, which after- 
wards received the name of the “ Petition of 
Right.”} To this petition it was the object of the 
Commons to obtain the king's assent fti parliament 
that it might have the force of a special enact- 
ment, and, as such, be enrolled among the sta- 
tutes.§ In one of the debates on this subject 
Pym made an observation which shows that he 
was aware of the ambiguity and confusion produced 
by applying the term “ sovereign ” to the king of 
England. " f know,” he said, “ how to add 

• See ante, p. 130. t Pari. Hist. ?ol. H. p. 236* 

t See ante, pp. 131— 134. 

$ la fact anciently all Mil of parliament were in form of petitions. 
See Coke, 4 last* 25* 

vol. m. 


sovereign to the king’s person, but not to his 
power ; and we cannot leave to him $ ( sovereign 
pojver, 1 for we never were possessed of it.”* Charles 
at first attempted to evade answering this petition 
in the usual form, in 'the mode to which precedent 
had given the stamp of legality^ by the subterfuge 
of appearing to assent to it in vague, general 
terms. But finding that this would not satisfy the 
Commons, he at length gave them an answer in 
the technical words, “Soit droit fait comme il est 
desird.”t But, this notwithstanding, the Commons 
having presented a remonstrance to the king on 
the subject of tonnage and poundage, Charles pro- 
rogued the parliament in disgust, after a session of 
little more than three months.} 

During the prorogation a circumstance oc- 
curred which shows that Charles was beginning 
to suspect that something like a crisis in his 
affairs had arrfVed which, for its management, 
demanded abilities of a somewhat different order 
from those possessed by the minion Buckingham. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth obtained title and place, 
being created a baron and privy counsellor ; and, 
in Michaelmas following, he was made a viscount, 
and lord president of the council of the north. 
The assassination of Buckingham, which also took 
place during this prorogation, made way for Went- 
worth and Laud to be the king’s principal advisers. 

On the Te-assembling of parliament in Ja- 
nuary, 1629, the first inquiry of the Commons 
regarded the infringement of the Petition of Right 
since the end of the preceding session. § Re- 
ligious grievances also occupied a good deal of 
their attention, and many long-winded and vehe- 
ment harangues were delivered, in which each 
speaker seemed to imagine that he had peculiar 
means of fathoming the designs and will of the 
Deity, and, to borrow the words of one of the most 
eloquent of those long-winded men, Sir John 
Elliot, of “ laying down what was truth. ,1 || It 
was on these matters, as has been noticed in a 
former chapter, that Oliver Cromwell first ap- 
peared as a speaker. And certainly it must be 
said for 1 Oliver, that when lie first made his ap-* 
pearance in public life, so far from evincing any 
seditious designs upon the crown of these realms, 
he appeared to be much more occupied with the 
world to come than with this. Meanwhile the 
breach between the king and the House of Com- 
mons was every day becoming wider ; and, after a 
debate of unusual violence on the great question of 
tonnage and poundage, this third parliament also 
was hastily dissolved, like its two predecessors, on 
the 10th of March, 1629, Elliot, Hollis, Seldcn, 
and the other principal members of the opposition, 
being at the same time thrown into the Tower.** 

• Pari. Hist, vol.ii. p. 357. 

f Ibkl. p. 4I)!>. Yet it is to bo remarked that this was the nsna 
mode of the king’s giving Ins assent to a private bill, that to a public 
bill being “ le ro y le veut." Did Charles seek for a subterfuge to his 
tender conscience in this?— Com mans’ Journals, vol. i. p. 1057} 
Wackstone, Comm. B. 1. c.ii, p. 184. 
i Ibid, p.435. 4 Seo ante, p. 138. 

|[ Pari. Hist. vol. U. p. 450, ante, p. HO. 

•• See ante, pp. 141, 142. — Wo may here note n carious instance o 
tho dauger of mistake nuy man , however uble, ruu* in nntiug the 
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Henceforth Charles resolved to try what could be 
done without parliaments. 

For some time things went on smoothly enough ; 
and to a superficial’ observer, such as Charles’s 
foreign wife and heT frivolous and foolish courtiers, 
or to a short-sighted bigot such as Laud, Charles’s 
principal adviser next to the queen, the Binooth 
surface of society which they beheld gave no in- 
dications of the tornado thut was gathering around 
and the earthquake that was sleeping below. 

The wife of Charles, Henrietta Maria, a daughter 
of Henry [V. of France, had not been long in 
England before she discovered that her husband 
was a weak man ; and, though herself a more than 
ordinarily weak and shallow woman, she felt her- 
self in duty bound at least to make the attempt to 
govern him, and, through him, the kingdom of 
England. She wished to know and regulate 
everything; and if she was not consulted upon 
every occasion, she treated her royal consort as a 
spoiled child does those who have submitted to 
the yoke of its weak, capricious tyranny. She 
was surrounded ou the one hand by Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, on the other by frivolous, intriguing 
young courtiers, and by one or two women, such as 
the Countess of Carlisle, who, like their royal 
mistress, fancied that they had talents for empire 
as well as gallantry. To this coterie the termina- 
tion of parliaments seemed the commencement of 
an Elysium upon earth. 

We may well question whether this section of 
Charles’s council would amalgamate well with the 
other directed by two such men as Laud and 
Wentworth. 

The son of a country tradesman, to whatever 
cause William Laud owed his high place in the 
church and state, he did not owe it to his birth, 
any more than Wolsey and most of his brethren, 
for, in fact, it was in Laud’s time, and mainly 
through his instrumentality, that the Church of 
England commenced its close alliance with the 
aristocracy. Up to the age of fifty Laud had lived 
secluded in a college in Oxford, distinguished, 
however, for a busy, meddling spirit, and the sort 
of learning and acuteness which was at that time 
in demand at the Universities.* First, Bishop of 
St. David’s, then of Bath and Wells, afterwards of 
London, and, lastly, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and, in truth, prime minister of England (for 
though he himself held no ostensible political 
office except his seat at the council-board, at the 
great committee of Trade and of the king’s re- 
venue, and as one of the commissioners of the 
Treasury during the time the lord high treasurer- 
ship was in commission, a lord high treasurer, a 
clerk of the closet, and one of the principal secre- 
taries of state were appointed on his recommenda- 
tion), he carried into these high functions the 

history of a foreign nation; in the mis- translation M. Guizot (Hist, 
de la Rev. d' Jngleterrc, i. 57) has given of the exclamation of Pinch, 
the Speaker, in the debate ot the 2nd of March, 44 1 will not say 1 will 
not, but I dare not,”— which he turns into, 14 Je ne vew pas, je ne puis 
pas, je n’ose pas.” 

• See Heylyn's Life of Laud,— Laud's Diary,— his Conference with 
Fisher the Jesuit,— and the History of his Troubles and Trial, 


petty, meddling, squabbling spirit of a university 
proctor. His rise was mainly owing to those low 
and base arts to which spirits at once servile and 
insolent are so prone, and to which so many men 
in all ages and countries, laymen as well as church- 
men, have owed their rise. No sooner had lie 
attained a certain elevation than he kicked down 
those who had helped him up ; and while, like 
the pampered dog or menial of a great man’s 
household, he was obsequious and fawning to his 
master and his master’s minion Buckingham, lie 
was unmannerly and overbearing to all besides. 
At the same time laborious, austere, headstrong, 
choleric, uncourteous even to harshness towards 
all but those he considered his superiors,! he was as 
little likely to render himself agreeable to a circle 
of gay, frivolous, and licentious courtiers, as towards 
the austere, grim puritans whom he persecuted wtih 
such unrelenting cruelty. The church was the 
one idea of Laud’s mind, and its aggrandizement 
the one object of his existence ; and he developed 
that idea and pursued that object, not indeed with 
the genius of a philosopher and the spirit of a 
statesman, but with the microscopic and perverted 
acuteness of a theological schoolman, the unrela,\- 
ing energy of a zealot, and the stern, indexible 
courage of a martyr. 

Wentworth was sprung from that class to 
which we have already alluded, as known by the 
name of gentry, being the eldest son of Sir 
William Wentworth, a gentleman of large estate 
and ancient family iri the county of York, hold- 
ing a manor which had descended to him from 
the time of the Conquest, and claiming consan- 
guinity with ft long list of ancient and noble fami- 
lies, that, in those days of respect to high birth 
and long descent, might comport well w ith his 
son’s aspiring fortunes. f It has been usual to 
consider Wentworth as an apostate from the prin- 
ciples of his youth ; and, indeed, he was ro desig- 
nated by Pym in the speech in which he intro- 
duced the motion for his impeachment at the 
commencement of the Long Parliament. But, 
without quarrelling about the meaning of a word, 
it may be sufficient here to observe that wc have 
evidence from Wentworth’s owm pen that he was, 
from the first, solicitous *>f royal favour ; and he 
appears to have been driven into opposition to the 

* Clarendon, though the apologist of Land, relates a stOking in- 
stance of this ; and to show that it was not an isolated instance, he 
adds, “ and this kind of behaviour of his was the discourse of all 
companies of persons of quality, every mun continuing any such 
story with another like it, very much to his disadvantage.”— Claren- 
don's Life, vol. i. f , 62, Oxford, 1739. 

f An Essay towards the Life of my Lord Strafforde, in a Letter to 
the late Earl. By Sir George Radcliffe : fomiug Appendix No. 1. of 
Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches. 2 vols. lollo, London, 1739.— 
Also Biog. Brit., art. Wontwmth ; the compilers of which article, 
however, it ought to be observed, although they have added fr«m 
other sources some new matter, have in some instances unwarrant- 
ably departed from the account of Radcliffe, who, as Strafford’s con- 
fidential friend, was likely to be, and was, well iufortned . For instance, 
in regard to the time of his first marriage, where the account of Rad- 
cliffe is proved by a letter in page 1, vol. i. of the Letters and Du- 
tches. and of his first entering parliament, where Radcliffe’s date 

confirmed by Browne Willis’s Notitia Parliamentary, vol. hi. 
p. 169. Since writing the above we have been gratified to find that 
the accuracy of ltadcliffe has also been noticed by Mr. Forster in his 
interesting and graphic, and at the same time elaborate, Life of 
Strafford, published in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
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court rather from disgust at the reception his 
advances had met with from the king, or, to speak 
more correctly, from the Duke of Buckingham, 
than from a thorough conviction of the badness of 
the government, and a sincere desire to amend it.* 
However that may be, he rendered himself suffi- 
ciently formidable, by his energy and eloquence, 
as an enemy, to make the court think it worth 
while to have him for a friend. But, in the capa- 
city of Charles’s minister, he found that the cup 
which he had coveted was not one of unmixed 
sweetness. Both nature and fortune had con- 
tributed to render Wentworth imperious and 
haughty; and his bold and aspiring spirit might 
be expected to rebel against s^ weak and con- 
temptible a dictation as that of Charles and his 
miserable wife. Ilis views were too large, and 
his pride was too lofty, to permit him to mix him- 
self up with the domestic intrigues, or give way 
before the convenience, of the palace. And yet it 
is curious, in reading the letters and dispatches ot 
Stratford, to observe how his vigorous adminis- 
tration, and comprehensive^ coherent, and, pro 
ianto , statesmanlike views, were thwarted by 
whims and follies worthy of a spoiled child, or a 
weak, violent, capricious woman. The good or 
bad humour of the queen, the etiquette ot the 
court, the prerogatives of the officers of the house- 
hold, appeared to Charles considerations almost 
if not altogether of equal importance with the 
mightiest interests of the empire. There is a pas- 
sage in one of his letters so characteristic of the 
man and his position, that we shall give it in his 
own words: — u I am none,” he writes to the Lord 
Treasurer, of those soft-tempered spirits ; but I 
cannot endure to be mistaken, or suffer my purer 
and more entire affections to be soiled or in the 
least degree prejudiced with the loathsome and 
odious attributes of covetousness and ambitious 
falsehood. Dome hut right in this; judge my 
watches to issue (as in faith they do) from those 
clearer cisterns ; 1 lay iny hand under your foot ; 

I despise danger, I laugh at labour. Command 
me in all difficulties, in all confidence, in all rea- 
diness.”*!* Of the difficulties of Wentworth’s situ- 
ation it was not one of the least, that lie bad to 
spend a large portion o£ his time in writing an 
explanation and defence of almost every one of 
his measures to a pack of ignorant incapables, 
such as composed the English court at that time. 
It is astonisliing what labour he must have gone 
through in this way. Besides the two large folio 
volumes of his Dispatches, that w£re published 
about a century ago, there exists at Wentworth 
House, in the possession of Earl Fitz william, an 

* See particularly his Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. pp. 34, 35. 
Hut there is evidence to the same effect scattered all through those 
papers, which, besides lurmBhtug materials for forming a judgment 
of the character of Strafford, such as arc seldom posseted for esti- 
mating public men, afford a more complete picture than can be 
fouud elsewhere of the social us well as political condition of Eng- 
lund dining the curly part of the seventeenth century. Hume, pio- 
bably well aware how muoh it would tell against hia views, has 
scarcely alluded to these papois, perhaps the most valuable record 
that has come down to us of that momentous time. 

| Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 80. 


immense mass of papers, imhis own handwriting* 
still unpublished. 

But, notwithstanding all these difficulties with 
Yfhich he had to contend, Wentworth had not been 
long in his government of Ireland before the good 
effects of his vigorous administration began to be 
felt. The debts of the crown were discharged ; 
the revenue, before unequal to the expenditure, 
was raised above it ; the army, which he found 
feeble and ill-disciplined, was recruited, well- 
disciplined, and well-paid; and, though Went- 
worth tyrannized over all, he would permit no 
other tyrants hut himself : consequently the reli- 
gious and aristocratical factions were kept in 
check, and the poor were protected from the op- 
pression of the rich and powerful, which, in Ire- 
land, except when checked by an iron hand like 
that of Wentworth and Cromwell, has at all times 
ground them down to the very dust,.* The con- 
sequence was, that commerce prospered, manufac- 
tures were established, agriculture made some 
progress : in a word, Ireland was under an arbi- 
trary and iron rule, indeed, but less a prey than, 
perhaps, it has ever been before or since, to the 
wasting domination of a selfish and ignorant 
oligarchy. 

In England, Laud, possessed of less ability as 
well as invested with less maple power than Went- 
worth exercised in Ireland, though he could not 
go quite so far or quite so fast ns his friend, yet 
went as fast us he was able in the same path. He 
set to work with his characteristic violence. He 
put down all liberty of speaking and writing ; and 
he would fain have put down all liberty of think- 
ing in the same manner; but that was not quite 

easy.f lie imprisoned, he fined, he cut off 
ears, lie slit noses, he scourged, | he set in the 
pillory, he branded with red-hot iron; mid, to 
render the thing complete, those who sought to 
escape from this intolerable tvramty to the wilds 
of America were stopped. Such were the means 
that Laud employed to the professed end of pro- 
pagating the true religion. 

But, whether or not by such measures Laud 
advanced true religion, it is certain that, at least 
for a time, he advanced something which was 
probably much nearer the real end he had in 
view, and that was the Church of England. Never 
was that church m a more palmy state. In 1635 
the star of the Church of England might be said 
to be in its zenith. Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was prime minister of England; Juxon, 

• Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. pp. 287, 37L Iu tho 
latter place the expi annum ol Sii J oil u Fi noli, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common l'leas, is remarkable. " Your lordship' « wisdom,” he 
says, “ hath nmv brought tho afluirs of Ireland to such a pass us wo 
here cannot determine whether those that havo need of justice love 
you more, or those that have not justice (how great soever, and that 
would willingly he above it) fear you.” 

1 f Ueylyn’s Ltfc of Laud, p. 862, folio, London. 1688. lie got 
decree passed m the Star Chamber on July 1, 1637, by which it was 
ordered “ That the master-printers from thenceforth should U> redueed 
to a certain number ; and that if any other should secretly or openly 
pursue that trade, lie should be set in the pillory, or whipped tliiough 
the streets, and suffer such other punishment as that court should 
inflict upon him.” The rest of the decree, prohibiting the printing 
of any book, without the imprimatur ol’ the archbishop or the bishop 
of Loudon, has already been given at p. 166, 
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Bishop of London, was lord high treasurer, the 
first churchman who had been so since the time 
of Henry VII.* Wren, Bishop of Norwich, and 
Bancroft, Bishop of Oxford, were talked of among 
the young clergy, who “ swarmed mightily about 
the court,” and, after the joining of the “ white 
sleeves with the white Btatf,” seemed to think 
everything their own, as secretary of state and 
chancellor of the exchequer. t Moreover, by en- 
forcing conformity in the English regiments and 
factories beyond seas, and by sending bishops to 
the colonies and “ backing them with forces,” it 
Was hoped that the Church of England might be 
rendered “ as diffused and catholic as the Church 
of llome.”t So that Laud might well exclaim, 
after so much exertion, “ And, now, if the church 
will not hold up themselves under God, 1 can do 
no more.”§ 

The characteristic of the English chuTch, as 
distinguishing it from most other aristocratical 
hierarchies, was its strict subordination to the 
state, while at the same time it had distinctly se- 
parate ministers and functions. In the latter qua- 
lity it dilfered from the hierarchy of aristocratical, 
or, as it is commonly called, republican Rome, of 
which the ministers were at the same time states- 
men and soldiers, — the ministers, in short, of the 
ruling oligarchy ; in the former from the papal 
hierarchy, which owned subordination to none, 
but claimed dominion over alb The English 
church, moreover, like the reformed churches of 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Scotland, 
owed its origin solely to the individual will of the 
temporal sovereign, and by that lost all independ- 
ence. It had, indeed, early felt the irksomeness 
of this yoke, and desired to shake it off ; hut the 
perils which beset it at once from the Catholics 
and Nonconformists, and the formidable hand of 
Henry VJ II. and Elizabeth, rendered that desire 
a vain one. When the Stuarts came to the throne 
the clergy became bolder, soon finding out, as well 
as the people, that they had got a very different 
sort of master to dealVith. Every time the king 
paraded his prerogative, and talked of his divine 
right, the clergy bowed respectfully ; but, by-and- 
by, they began to slip in a word or two at times of 
their divine right also. By way of excuse, how- 
ever, for these pretensions with the king, they 
became vehement against the people, calling them 
“the rude, rascal commons,” “rascal rioters,” 
“ rascal rabble,” “ that underfoot of people,” and 
the like ;|| apparently forgetting that they had 
souls to be saved; much more, that they were 
formed “ after the image of their Maker,” as'well 
as their betters. When Charles I. got embroiled 
with his parliament, and was looking about him 

* Land’s Diary, p. 58. 

+ Strafford's Letters and Dispatches, vol. ii. p. 2, in a letter from 
the llcv. Oeorye tlarrurd, Master of the Char tei house, a correspond- 
ent of Strafford’s. 

Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 276 and 369. 

Land’s Diary, p. 53. 

f See the Ihtok of ITomilies of the Church of England, Land’s 
Diary arid his History of his Troubles and Trial, and Jicylyn’s l.ile 
of Laud, fxtgsuii, See alsp Bishop BtaiplmH’s W orks. 
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for the means of governing without parliaments, 
the English clergy thought that the time for assert- 
ing their independence had arrived. In bo think- 
ing, however, they were mistaken. 

The monopoly by the clergy of the confidence 
of the king and of the high offices of the state, to 
which we have adverted, naturally excited the 
jealousy and disgust of the higher aristocracy, who 
were accustomed to consider that confidence and 
those offices as their birthright. But, as if they 
were not a sufficiently formidable adversary, Laud 
contrived to add to theirs the enmity of another 
powerful order of men — the lawyers. He com- 
plains bitterly in some of his letters to his con- 
fidant and coadjutor, Wentworth, of the ob- 
stacles opposed to the aggrandisement of the 
church by the “ forma of the common law.” 
“ The Church of England,” he writes on one 
occasion, “ is so bound up in the forms of the 
common law, that it is not possible for me or for 
any man to do that good which he would, or is 
bound to do. For your lordship secs, no man 
clearer, that they which have gotten so much 
power in and over the church, will not let go their 
hold ; they have, indeed, fangs with a witness, 
whatsoever I was once said in passion to have.”* 
We will quote an extract on this subject from his 
History of his Troubles and Trial, as a curious 
contrast to the preceding, and as showing the great 
value of the Stratford Papers in unmasking the 
statesmen of those times : — “ Ever since I had the 
honour to sit at the council-table, I kept myself 
as much to the law as I could, and followed the 
judgment of those great lawyers which then sat at 
the board. And upoii all references which came 
from his majesty, if I were one, I left those freely 
to the law, who were not willing to have their 
business ended any other way. And this the 
lord keeper, the lord privy seal, and the counsel 
learned, which attended their clients' causes, cun 
plentifully witness.”f Now, there is one case 
which, from its importance and the misrepresen- 
tation it has received from historians, we shall give 
here, in which one of the “ counsel learned” does 
not witness much in favour of the archbishop, but, 
on the contrary, bears as strong witness to the 
meddling, irritating, intolerable character of his 
tyranny, as some of his most atrocious acts of 
persecution and cruelty. 

Bagshaw, a barrister of the Middle Temple, of 
some standing and considerable reputation in his 
profession, having been chosen reader for the Lent 
vacation, begfin his readings February 24th, 1639, 
selecting for his subject the statute fro Clero y 
25 Edw. III. c. 7- Before wc enter farther into 
this subject it may be well to give, in Bagshaw *s 
own words, his account of his real sentiments with 
regard to episcopacy ; and that the more on this 
account, that those sentiments may be considered 
as exhibiting some view of the opinions entertained 
on the same subject by several of the most influ- 

* Sirafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 111. 

+ History of Laud’s Troubles and Trial, j>. ISO. 
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ential and remarkable men of that time, such as 
Lord Falkland, Clarendon, Colpepper : M. Guizot 
even thinks that some of the popular leaders, for 
example, Hampden and Hollis, would have pre- 
ferred, to a Presbyterian organization of the church, 
a moderate episcopacy, with functions purely ec- 
clesiastical and more liberty of conscience than 
Laud and his friends approved of. 

“I was then,” says Bagshaw, in the Vindication 
of himself, which he afterwards published, “and 
am still of opinion, that the crown of England, 
being a monarchy bound up by such apt laws, for 
the benefit and peace of prince and people, is bo 
apted for the order and jurisdiction of bishops, 
that I hold it the fittest for this nation of any in 
the Christian world. And I think I am able, 
within my sphere and profession, to maintain it 
against any adversary : el cedo mihi quemvis ar- 
bilrum . And here I have just occasion to profess 
to all the world, as in truth I do, that I was so far 
from the very thoughts of destroying bishops, that, 
observing at the time of my reading, and divers 
years before, the great invasions that were made 
by them upon the common law of England, and 
the counts of Westminster Hall, and the. scorn and 
contempt at that time cast abroad upon professors 
and the very profession of the law ,* I knew no 
other way how to hold them (the bishops) up in 
their functions and just jurisdictions, and in 
esteem and honour amongst the people (which 
once they had), as by reading upon that law which 
gave them their just bounds and limits, which, if 
once they should break down, I ever feared their 
ruin and destruction. ”t That Bagshaw was sin- 
cere in these sentiments his subsequent conduct 
fully proved. For, observing that the members 
of tiie Long Parliament were going beyond the 
hounds of what he considered temperate reforma- 
tion, he joined the king at Oxford,! and sat in the 
parliament called there. Having been taken pri- 
soner and sent to London, he was committed by 
tbc House of Commons to the King’s Bench, and 
lie afterwards suffered in his estate in Northamp- 
tonshire. The opinion of such men as Bagshaw, 
Falkland, and many others equally moderate, 
speaks volumes with respect to episcopacy as mo- 
delled by -Laud. • 

Bagshaw having shown that a- relation published 
of these proceedings during his lifetime, and from 
which Heylyn appears to have taken his account, 

• Thn following passage, in a letter ftom Whitgift to Burleigh, 
eonveys a good ulert of the light in which the lawyers were viewed 
by the proud churchmen of former days: — " The ^erapornMnwyer, 
w hose learning is no learning anywhere but hero at home, being born 
to nothing, doth by his labour and travail in that barbarous know- 
edge puichase to himaelf and his heirB for ever a thousand pounds 
per annum, aud oftentimes nmeh more, whereof there are at this day 
many examples.’* (Stry tie's Whitgift, p. 216.) It was natural for 
men to talk thus whose learning and whose law, though they were 
but corruptions, were yet corruptions of a noble and classic original, 
that leatuiug. moreover, and thnt law, being almost universal; at 
least if an extent nearly equal to that of the Homan empire might be 
so called. 

+ A Just Vindication of the Questioned Part of the Reading of 
Edward Bagshaw, Eaq.. had in the Middle Temple Iiall, Februaiy 
a4th, 1639. upon the Statute of 25 lidw. III., called Statutum pro 
Clero. With u True Narrative of the Cause of Silencing the Hea- 
der by the then Archbishop or Canterbury, &c. Lofidon, 1660. 

x Wood’s Atheuai Oxon., vol, u. 


contains several mistakes, we shall follow his own 
statement in the Vindication above quoted. After 
having expounded the whole statute, lie made ten 
divisions of it, according, he. says, to the then 
manner of readers. Upon every division he put 
ten cases. His first case upon his first division 
consisted of fourteen points, the first of which was 
this : — “ Whether an act of parliament may pass 
and be good by the assent of the king, his tem- 
poral lords and commons (all the spiritual being 
absent, or, if present, wholly dissenting) ?” Ami 
he held that it might. Another point of his first 
case upon the first division was this : — “ Whether 
a bene Heed clerk may by that statute exercise civil 
jurisdiction, and he a justice of peace ?” “ In 
the argument of which point,” he says, “ I did 
not at all speak against their being justices of 
peace, so that they might be so by law, by virtue 
of the king’s commission. Only by way of caution, 
in that they might refuse, in respect of their 
orders ; and I only declared how the law of the 
land and the law of the church stood heretofore in 
that point.” The fourth point of his third case 
upon the third division was this : — “ Whether a 
clerk that is an heretic may, at this day, be con- 
victed and condemned for heresy by his own ordi- 
nary alone?” “ And,” he says, “ I thought he 
could not.” 

Bagshaw read three lectures on three several 
days, the 25th, 27th, and 29th of March, without 
any interruption. But, on the 30th, the Lord 
Keeper Fincli sent to speak with him, and in a 
friendly manner told him w hat reports were abroad 
touching the above-mentioned points. Bagshaw 
replied that he would give him the arguments of 
those points, and attest them under his hand. 
Finch, having read these arguments, said : — “Mr. 
Reader, I see you have been misreported, and 
have had wrong ; and seeing you have dealt so 
freely and fairly with me, I will do you right to 
the king and council.” Finch accordingly showed 
the council the notes, which were examined by them 
anil approved. Whereupon Bagshaw prepared to 
read on Monday following upon the fifth c$ise of 
his fourth division. • 

This case was likewise carried to the arch- 
bishop, in which there was this point : — “ That a 
bencliced clerk imprisoned, deprived, and excom- 
municated by the high commission for enormous 
offences (not naming the particular offence), that 
this clerk, notwithstanding, was such a possessor 
of a church, as might plead, counter-plead, and 
defend his right within my law.” Upon this, 
JaukI made it his most earnest suit to the king 
that Bagshaw might be suspended from reading. 
He was accordingly told by the lord-keeper, the 
same day, to desist : Finch advising him, at the 
same time, as from himself, to go to the arch- 
bishop and give him satisfaction. 

Heylin and other historians having made some 
gross mis-statements in their relation of Bag- 
shaw’s interview with Laud, we shall give an 
account of that interview in the former’s own 
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words, which arc well calculated to call up a scene 
that carries us back full two centuries : — w On 
Tuesday, the 4th of March (the natural course of 
my reading not ending till Friday following), 1 sent 
two of my men to the archbishop, to know his 
pleasure when I should wait on him : he sent me 
word by Mr. Dell, his secretary, on Thursday, the 
6th of March ; that he did appoint eight o’clock in 
the morning ; according to which hour I took Mr. 
Rog. Pepys (late chief justice in Ireland), the next 
summer reader, and other my cubbard-men,* with 
my servants, and went with them in a barge to 
Lambeth. And so far was the archbishop from 
making me dance attendance, that, as soon as the 
archbishop had notice I was come, he presently 
came out of his chamber, with his hat off, and met 
me in the great chamber there, and walked with 
me in that posture from thence almost to Lambeth 
stairs. The first question he asked me was this — 
Quest, Mr. Reader, had you nothing else to do 
but read against the clergy ? I answered, My 
Lord, my statute was pro Clcro , and I read 
not at all against them, but for them. Well, 
saith the archbishop, you shall answer it in the 
High Commission Court. My answer was this — 
That I knew the utmost power and jurisdiction 
of that court by law, and that I bad neither spake 
or done anything that that court had jurisdiction 
to punish. But had you no other time, saith 
he, to do it but in such a time? Ans. My 
reading was made long before the troubles in Scot- 
land, and was not made for them, but for England ; 
and I was confident there was nothing in it that 
could have offended him, if his lordship had been 
rightly informed. After this speech he was very 
silent, and walked with me without speaking a 
word until he came near Lambeth stairs, and then 
I spake thus to him : — My Lord, if you have any- 
thing else to say to me, I am ready to give you 
satisfaction,, for 1 was sent to you by some of iny 
honourable friends for that purpose. His answer 
to me was this: — Farewell,, Mr. Reader; and 
much good do it you with your 'honourable friends. 
And so we parted, and never spake together after- 
ward ; he taking water in his barge to Whitehall, 
and I in mine to the Middle Temple.” 

We do not know that any of Bagshaw’s posi- 
tions would be disputed at the present day ; but, 
at any rate, if Laud imagined that the Reader 
meant to call in question the bishops’ right to 
their seats in parliament, he altogether misunder- 
stood, him; the object of Bagshaw’s argument 
being to show that “ the bishops sit in parliament, 
not as they are spiritual men, but by reason of 
their temporal baronies annexed to their dignities ; 
and, therefore, that if the voices of the greater 
number of temporal lords exceed theirs, the net 
shall pass as the act of the whole Lords’ House, 
and their voices shall be involved in the greater 
number of the temporal lords ; and so shall be the 
act of all the lords, as well temporal as spiritual. ”f 
If Laud, from the evidence that was before him, 
* Sep vol. ii. p. 768. t Vindication, p, 19. 
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was uflable to comprehend Bagshaw’s meaning, 
it evinced an obtusenesB of understanding that 
proved him unfit for his station ; and if, compre- 
hending him, he acted as he did, his conduct 
proved him equally unfit on other grounds.* 

There was one lawyer, however, whose viginti 
annorum lucubrationes found favour in the sight 
of Laud and his royal master. This was William 
Noy, who had the honour of exhuming from the 
accumulated dust of centuries the tax of ship- 
money, which was designed as an inexhaustible 
supply of wliat the king then most wanted — -money 
In 1634, Noy, then attorney-general, — his, it is 
said sudden and unexpected, appointment to which 
office, a few years before, had at once converted 
him from a strenuous opponent of the measures of 
the court into a headlong zealot of the prerogative, — 
first hit upon this brilliant idea, so worthy of the 
precedent-haunted brain of a lawyer, from which 
it sprung. A writ was drawn in form of law, and 
directed to the sheriff of every county in England, 
“ to provide a ship of war for the king’s service, 
and to send it, amply stored and fitted up, by such 
a day, to such a place.” And with the writ wc*e 
sent instructions to each sheriff, “ that,( instead of 
a ship, he should levy upon his county such a 
sum of money, and return the same to the trea- 
surer of the navy, for his majesty’s use ;” with 
direction in what manner lie should proceed 
against such as refused. f Noy, looking abroad 
upon the world with the microscopic, purblind 
vision of a mere lawyer, imagined that, to do 
anything he listed, he had only to show a form of 
law for it, although the public opinion of his age, 
if not the legislature, had repealed that law, ami 
had rendered a writ proceeding upon it worth 
little more than the parchment on which it was 
written. If, instead of such a definition of a 
law as he could have found in Bracton and Fleta, 
he had known that a law is “the command of 
him or them that have tiie sovereign power, 
given to those that be his or their subjects ,”} lie 
would have known, too, that that law which was 
a substantial reality in the hands of a Henry Plan- 
tagenet, was a shadow, less than nothing, in those 
of a Charles Stuart. But, in truth, even the pre- 
cedents hunted up by N«y did not go the length 
of supporting the claim now put forward on the 
part of the crown. The tax of ship-money, as 

* The following passage from a letter of the Rev. G. Garraril to 
Wentworth throws further light on the designs of Laud with respect 
to depressing the common law, and rendering the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction supremo in England. "Also, I hear,” says Weutworth’H 
correspondent, “that the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the good of 
scholars professing the civil law, hath obtained of his majesty that 
the Masters ot Requests for the future shall be all doctors of tho 
civil law, as also that eight Masters of the Chancery shall be always 
of that profession.” (Stratford's Lett, and Diep. vol. i. p. 176.) And 
yet all tikis time the lawyers were going to enormous expense to en- 
tertain the court in the ostentatious and childish fashion of the time. 
Thus we have the following passage in the letter just quoted:— 
“ There are two masques at hand ; the first of the Inns of Court* 
which is to be preBunted on Candlemas-day ; the other, the king pre- 
sents the queen with on Shrove Tuesday ut night. High expenses ; 
they speak of 20,000/. that it will cost the men of the law. (ibid, 

p. 1770 

+ Pari. Hist., vol. ii. p. 527.— -Strafford's Lett, and DUp., vol. 
p. 488. — RushwoTtli, vol. ii. p. 259, et seq. 

X Hobbes, Dialogues between a Philosopher and a Student of the 
Common Laws of England, p. 82, edit. Loudon, 1681. 
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attempted to be levied and used by Charles, was 
an open and flagrant usurpation — an impost un- 
known to the constitution in any previous age. 

However, this device for raising money suc- 
ceeded for three or four years, although with so 
little effect in regard to its avowed object,— to wit, 
providing ships of war for the king’s service; 
therein, of course, including the protection of his 
subjects in their eommerce by sea, much more in 
their persons and property on shore ; — that the 
English flag was insulted by every maritime power 
of Europe ; and that the Barbary corsairs not only 
scoured the English and St. George’s Channel, 
but even disembarked, pillaged the villages, and 
carried the inhabitants into slavery, to the number 
of several thousands.* That these outrages oc- 
curred after the raising of ship-money is acknow- 
ledged by Laud himself, in one of his letters to 
Wentworth, during the year 1636. “The mis- 
chief,” he says, “which the most Christian Turks 
did about Plymouth is most true ; and I pray God 
it do no mischief about our shipping business this 
ensuing year.”t 

Besides the tax of ship-money, various obsolete 
laws, with a view to raise money, were revived 
and rigorously executed ; for example, the ancient 
law of knighthood and the old forest laws. This 
last burden fell mostly on the higher aristocracy, 
who, considering themselves exempt from ordinary 
oppressions, felt proportionally aggrieved thereby. } 
At the same time, the vast distance between the 
commonalty and the high aristocracy was marked 
by preposterous fines imposed by the Star Cham- 
ber for anything that could be construed into a 
mark of disrespect, however slight, for the latter. 

Wentworth declared the opinion procured from 
the judges by promises and threats on the subject 
of ship-money,' — namely, “that, in a case’ of ne- 
cessity, the king might impose this tax, and that 
he was the sole jud ge of the necessity,” — to he the 
greatest service that profession had (lone the crown 
in his time.§ “ But,” adds he, “ unless his majesty 
hath the like power declared to raise a land army 
upon the same exigent of state, the crown seems 
to me to stand but upon one leg at home, — to 
he considerable but by halves to foreign princes 
abroad: yet since this, • met liiuks, convinces a 
power for the sovereign to raise payments for land 
forces, and consequently submits to his wisdom 
and ordinance the transporting of the money or 
men into foreign states, so to carry, by way of pre- 
vention, the fire from ourselves into £he dwellings 
of our enemies (an art which Edward III. and 
Henry V. full well understood) ; and if, by degrees, 
Scotland and Ireland he drawn to contribute their 
proportions to these levies for the public, omne 
Lulit punctum .” What follows affords a direct 
refutation of the assertion that Charles and his 

* Strafford’* Letter* and Dispatches, vol. i. pp. 68, DO, 461 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 86, 115, 116, 118, &c. See also vol.i. p. 302, where Wentworth 
draws a vivid picture of the negligence and lachete that &cem to 
have pervaded every department of Charles’s government. 

♦ Strafford’s Lett, and l)i*p., vol, U. p, 2. 

% Pari. Hist,, vol. ii. p. 520. 

§ See ante, p. 175* 
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ministers merely aimed at retaining the "ancient 
prerogative of the crown, and goes far to show 
that Strafford contemplated doing for the crown of 
England what Richelieu was at that very time 
doing for that of France. “ Seeing, then, that 
this piece, well fortified, for ever vindicates the 
royalty at home from under the conditions and 
restraints of subjects , renders us also abroad, 
even to the greatest kings, the most considerable 
monarchy in Christendom, .... I beseech you, 
what piety to alliances is there that should divert 
a great and wise king forth of a path which leads 
so manifestly, so directly to the establishing his 
own throne, and the secure and independent seat- 
ing of himself and posterity in wealth, strength, 
ami glory, far above any tiieir progeni- 
tors ?”* 

But of the designs of Wentworth and his 
masters we have still further proof in the manner 
in which he speaks of the common law and of 
parliaments. Some passages of his Dispatches 
relating to these subjects* are so curious and cha- 
racteristic that we shall here extract them. In a 
letter to Laud, [of December, 1633, he says : — 
“ I know no reason, then, but you may as well 
rule the common lawyers in England, as I, poor 
beagle, do here ; and yet that I do, and will do, 
in all that concerns my master’s service, upon the 
peril of my head. I am confident that the king, 
being pleased to set himself in the business, is 
able, by his wisdom and ministers, to carry any 
just and honourable action through all imaginary 
opposition, for real there can be none; that to 
start aside for such panic fears, plmntastic ap- 
paritions as a Prynne or nn Eliot shall set up, 
were the meanest folly in the whole world ; that, 
the debts of the crown taken off*, you may govern 
as you please ; and most resolute 1 am that work 
may he done, without borrowing any help forth of 
the king’s lodgings ; and thnt is as downright a 
Peccatvm ex t<\ Israel , as ever was, if all this be 
not effected with speed and ease.”t 

The two following extracts respecting the Irish 
parliament, from a dispatch of the 18th of August, 
1634, to Mr. Secretary Coke, are very significant 
both in regard to the arts of despotism and the 
means of guarding against them . “ The rest of this 
session we have entertained, and spun them out 
in discourses , hut kept them, nevertheless from 
concluding any thing. "I Again, — “There fell a 
breach betwixt the two Houses, which kept them 
asunder all this session : the Commons would not 
confer with the Lords unless they might sit and 
be covered as well as their lordships, which the 
other would by no means admit : for my part, I 
did not lay it very near my heart to agree them, 
as having heretofore seen the effects which follow 
when they are in strict understanding, or at differ- 

• Strafford's Lett, and Disp., Vol. ii. pp. 61,62. 

+ Strafford’* Lett, and voL i. p. 173. Sue also vol. i. p 201, 

and compare both these passages with the conduct of King James m 
the dispute between the court* of law and equity, *ct on loot by Sir 
Edwaid (joke.— Blackstone, Com., II. iii, p. 03. 

J Strafford’s Lett, and Disp., i. 278. 
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ence amongst themselves. Besides, I .saw plainly 
that, keeping them at a distance, I did avoid their 
joining in a petition for the graces, which infal- 
libly they would have done ; which now comes only 
singly from the Commons. I conceive it will be 
very easy, the next sessions, either to agree or keep 
them still asunder ; I desire there may he a thought 
bestowed upon it at some leisure, and let me have 
my directions, which I shall readily conform my- 
self unto either way.”* 

From all this, and much more to the same 
effect, it appears how confident were Charles and 
his ministers that they could with ease establish a 
despotism in England, and with what sovereign 
contempt they viewed any obstacles that their ad- 
versaries — such adversaries “ as a Prynne and an 
Eliot” — could oppose to their progress towards 
their object. We have now to take a view of the 
other side of the picture, on which are portrayed, 
in characters that are indelible, the firm, stern 
features of a Prynne and an Eliot, a Pym and a 
Hampden. 

The first occasion on which u resistance to the 
king’s encroachments was made, sufficient to rouse 
the nation from its lethargy, was the stand made 
by John Hampden against the payment of the tax 
of ship-money This tax might have been levied 
with impunity by some of the earlier and more 
powerful of the Plantagenets. But even they 
were liable to be interrupted in such an exercise 
of their prerogative by some powerful and daring 
baron starting up and bluntly refusing to comply, 
as Roger Bigod did to Edward 1 . The times had 
greatly changed since then. The king’s prero- 
gative had been curtailed by solemn and repeated 
statutes, to the enacting of which the kings them- 
selves had been principal parties. But, as we 
have had occasion to remark more than once 
before, the kings were not very scrupulous about 
the observance of statutes which were against 
themselves, provided they could break them with 
impunity. Many English kings had done this 
before Charles Stuart. But few or none had done 
it with so bad A calculation of the chances of suc- 
cess which their position afforded them. Charles or 
liis ministers seemed to imagine that if they could 
obtain the sanction of timid of servile judges, at least 
judges who were not sufficiently their own masters 
to give an impartial, an unbiassed opinion, they 
might do anything. They knew that the English 
people had an habitugl respect for the laws, and 
for the judges who were the administrators of the 
laws; and, as is evident from the language of 
Strafford just quoted, they thought that, under 
the colour of law, they might perpetrate acts 
however oppressive, however tyrannical, however 
illegal . But they were egregiously out in their 
reckoning. For the very cause which they fancied 
led the most surely [ to the end they had in view 
was that which led in the very opposite direction. 
The time, as we have said, was past when a mail- 
clad baron could brave the king to his face ; but 

* Strafford's Lott, and Disp., i. 279. + See &nte,pp. 175*181. 


the time was arrived wjien any Englishman who 
was rich enough to bear the costs of a trial ft? an 
English court, and resolute enough to brave the 
consequences, might oppose a more effectual op- 
position to tyranny than the armed defiance of a 
Bigod or a De Bohun. John Hampdeft was such 
an Englishman. He refused to pay the sura at 
which his land was assessed under this tax, and 
he resolved to stand a prosecution for it. He em- 
ployed the most eminent counsel. The case was 
argued during twelve days in the Exchequer 
Chumber before the twelve judges. As may he 
anticipated, judgment was given, for the crowji. 
Five of the judges — Brampston, Hutton, Daven- 
port, Croke, and Denham — dissented from their 
brethren.* 

It is somewhat singular that Mr. Justice Hutton 
was a correspondent of Wentworth’s, and gives 
him the following summary of his argument, 
which we extract because it contains the law -of 
the case in a very short compass. He says, — 
“ The substance of my argument was, that this 
power of raising ship-money, and such charge or 
taxes, was taken away by the statute of 25 Edw? I, 
and the statute of Tullagio non concedendofi and 
the statute of 14 Edw. III. cap. 1, and 1 Ric. III. 
c. 42, and by the statute 3 Car. I. — the Petition 
of Right. And, secondly , that prerogatives of 
like nature, inherent to the crown, had, by statutes 
proceeding from the king’s bounty, been granted 
to his subjects from all times, as I showed by 
many statutes of old and latter time, as you may 
see, amongst others, by the statutes made 21 Jac. 
c. 2, and by another statute the same year, c. 14. 
I insisted that there was not matter in the writ to 
manifest that there was a [danger of the whole 
realm, but of pirates and hindrance of coming in 
of merchants and trading.”! Although Strafford, 
as we have seen in a letter to Laud, expresses his 
wish that Hampden, and others like him, were 
“ well whipt into their right senses, ”§ he does not 
pretend to despise (as he does most men’s) Hamp- 
den’s abilities. He says, — “As well as I think of 
Mr. Hampden’s abilities, I take his will and 
peevishness to be full as great.”|| 

• Trial*, vol. iil, — Whitelock says, •* All of them (except 

Hutton and Croke) argued and gave their judgment* for the king.” 

p. 25, Loud. Tot, 1732. Mr. Hnliam thus explain* the" apparent in- 
congruity;— "UrampBton, chief justice of the King’s Bench, nmi 
Davenport, chief barou of the Exchequer, pronounced lbr Humpden, 
but on technical reason*, and adhering to the majority on the prin- 
cipal question. Denham, another judge of the same court, being 
extremely ill, gave ft short written judgment in favour of Hampden 




Urn lawfulness of hie wrU for ship-money.* ~C' 'mstit. History, i/ 476, 

t We ought to observe that Blackitone.in reference to this opinion 
of the judges iu the cuuse of ship-money respecting the Statutum de 
Tallagw non concc&iufo,— namely, that it was a separate uct of par- 
liament, principally became it was recited »■ such, about nine years 
iHiforo, in the preamble to the Petition gives it a* hi* opinion 

(Tract*, p. 344, Oxf.,4to. 177D that, *’ upon the whole, there is great 
reason to question the authority of this dubious act of parliament 
otherwise than as a coteniporary Latin abstract of the two French 
charters (of Edw. I.), intended (however imperfectly executed) to 
express the self-same meaning in another language.'' However, that 
does not affect J udge Hutton's argument. He quotes statutes enough 
without it. 

t Strafford’s Lett, and Disp., ii, 177. 

“ See ante, p. 181. 

Lett, aud Disp., ii, p. 158. 
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The effect of the sentence in favour of ship- 
money, which was given in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, 12th June, 1638, upon the minds not merely 
of the more violent opponents of the court, biit of 
the nation at large, may be learned from the fol- 
lowing passage of ^Clarendon, who can hardly be 
considered a partial witness on the popular side. 
Men submitted to the imposition before, “ pleasing 
themselves,” he says, “ with doing somewhat for 
the king’s service, as a testimony of their affec- 
tion, which they were not bound to do ; many 
really believing the necessity, and therefore think- 
ing the burthen reasonable ; others observing that 
the advantage to the king was of importance, when 
the damage to them was not considerable ; and all 
assuring themselves that, when they should be 
weary or unwilling to continue the payment, they 
might resort to the law for relief, and lind it. But 
when they heard this demanded in a court of 
law as a right, and found it, by sworn judges of 
the law, adjudged so, upon such grounds and 
reasons as every stander-by was able to swear was 
not law, — by a logic that left no man anything 
which he might call his own, — they no longer 
looked upon it as the case of one man, hut as the 
case of the kingdom, which they thought them- 
selves bound in public justice not to submit to.”* 
Notwithstanding this judgment in favour of 
ship-money, so far was the money from being 
applied effectually to its professed end, that the 
Algerines took many English vessels, one of them 
valued at 260,000/., and carried off between four 
and five thousand British subjects into captivity; 
the Dutch resumed their fishing without a license, 
and captured with impunity two East Indiamcn, 
valued at more than 300,000/. France, Spain, 
and Holland violated the neutrality, and insulted 
the English flag ; and even the high-admiral com- 
plained that such was the mismanagement of the 
fleet that he could neither do service to the state, 
gain honour to himself, nor do courtesies to his 
friends.t And, with all this, the exchequer was 
so completely exhausted that the servants of go- 
vernment could not obtain their wages ; and Laud, 
Hamilton, and Wentworth, the ministers for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, at length 
advised the king to summon a parliament. Their 
advice was approved of by the whole council, and 
the writs were issued accordingly. On the 13th 
of April, 1640, the parliament was opened by 
Charles in person, but was dissolved, in the cir- 
cumstances that have been already related, { after 
it had sat about twenty days. Charles now con- 
ceived the idea of convoking, At York, the great 
council of peers of the realm, — the old feudal 
magnum concilium , — an assembly whose power 
was as much a phantom of the past as his own 
prerogative in the matter of levying ship-money, 
— probably with some vague notion that it might 
be possible for this council to vote the supplies 

- • Hist., i. 107, 8vo. edit. Oxford, I 8 O 7 . 

4 Biodie’s Hist, of the British Empire B. 401, 402. 

$ See aute, pp. 210, et seq, 
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without the aid of the Commons. But having 
received two petitions, one from the city of London, 
the other from twelve peers, praying him to call 
a parliament, he announced to the council of 
peers, when they assembled, that he was about to 
call a parliament, and that he only asked their 
counsels to treat with the Scots, who were in open 
rebellion. The elections proceeded accordingly, 
and the court candidates were everywhere defeated 
in them. 

The Long Parliament met on the 3rd of 
November, 1640. And here we may stop to take 
a view of the state of the popular party. 

M • Guizot, in one of his Lectures on European 
Civilisation, which he devotes to the subject of the 
English Revolution, says that three great parties 
successively appeared on the stage. The first of 
these he calls the party of Legal Reform ; the 
second, the party of Political Revolution; the 
third, the party of Social Revolution. It is ne- 
cessary always to bear in mind that each of these 
parties had a double aspect — a political and a 
religious. To borrow the words of M. Guizot, — 
“ Three principal parties manifest themselves in 
this mighty crisis ; three revolutions are in some 
sort contained in it, and appear in succession on 
the scene. In each part, m each revolution, two 
parties are united and march together— a political 
and a religious party ; the first in the van, the 
second in the rear, but necessary to one another ; 
so that the double character of the event is im- 
printed on all its phases.” It has been sometimes 
doubted whether the character of this revolution 
was more religious or political. But we agree 
with M. Guizot in thinking that it was essentially 
political. It was accomplished, indeed, Jn the 
midst of a religious people and age ; religious 
ideas and passions served as instruments to it; 
but its first intention and Its definitive end were 
political. That intention, that end, was liberty — 
the abolition of all absolute power. 

Of the first party M. Guizot names as the prin- 
cipal chiefs, Clarendon, Culpepper, Lord Capel, 
Lord Falkland. This party disapproved of and 
wished to prevent illegal raising of money, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, and the like ; but they believed 
that the ancient laws and customs of the country 
contained the means of remedying all abuses. At 
the same time they were at bottom devout worship- 
pers of the divinity of kingship ; and though they 
w'ould perhaps rather have avoided the subject, from 
a secret instinct that there was something false and 
dangerous in the position, yet, when pressed, they 
maintained that there was in royalty a power su- 
perior alike to human origin and human control. , 

Behind this advanced a second party, which 
M. Guizot calls the political revolution party. 
This party maintained that the * ancient legal 
barriers for protecting the nation against the king 
had been proved to be insufficient ; that, therefore, 
a great change must be made, though not in the 
form of government, in the substance ; that it was 
necessary to withdraw from the king and his 
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council the independence of their power, and place 
the political preponderance in the House of Com- 
mons; that the sovereignty, properly so called, 
ought to belong to that assembly and its leaders. 
To this party were closely united the Presby- 
terians, who desired to effect a revolution in the 
church analogous to that which their allies medi- 
tated in the state, only more complete in this 
respect, that their church was to be republican in 
j form as well us substance , while the government 
of those with whom they were allied was to be 
monarchical in form though republican in sub- 
stance. The leaders of the political party, how- 
ever, were not all in favour of the Presbyterian 
organization of the church. Several of them, as 
Hampden and Hollis, would seem, as has been 
already observed, fto have preferred a moderate 
episcopacy, with functions purely ecclesiastical, 
and more liberty of conscience. 

From this party M. Guizot endeavours to dis- 
tinguish a third party, which demanded much 
more, maintaining that it was necessary to change 
not only the substance but the form of the govern- 
ment. Like the others, this party was composed 
of a political and a religious section. In the poli- 
tical M. Guizot classes the republicans, properly 
so called, such as Ludlow, Harrington, Milton, &c. ; 
and along with them those whom he terms repub- 
licans by circumstance, by interest, — the principal 
chiefs of the army, Cromwell, I reton, Lambert, 
who, he thinks, were more or less sincere at first, 
hut were soon turned aside by personal views and 
the necessities of their position. The religious 
section of this third party, or division, consisted 
of the wild religious enthusiasts who abounded in 
that age, particularly the sect denominated Fifth- 
Monarchy men, one of the greatest lights of which 
was Sir Henry Vane ; the wildness of whose reli- 
gious speculations strangely contrasted with his 
coolness, clear-headedness, and penetration in the 
ordinary routine of parliamentary and political 
business. To these M. Guizot adds a consider- 
able body of what he calls “ libertins suballernes 
rt r hours fdntastiques ;** who, according to 
M. Guizot, promised themselves, the first, universal 
license; and the others, community of goods and 
universal suffrage. We think the accuracy of 
this last part of M. Guizot’s classification is very 
questionable. In the English revolution there 
was very little, if any, of that spirit of universal 
license, of that hope to profit by a general scramble, 
which constituted so prominent af feature in the 
French revolution ; the English revolution being, 
in fact, an armed insurrection by those who had 
some property and some rights, both civil and 
religious, to defend, in defence of those rights ; not 
a jacquerie , or rising of beings as blind, reckless, 
and ferocious as unfed wild beasts. This charac- 
ter was stamped on it throughout, from the first 
stage to the last. “The judges had gone their 
circuits, passing with flags of truce through the 
districts held by opposite armies, and holding their 
courts with sheriffs, who, at other times, headed 
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the levies of their respective counties in the field. 
And it is remarkable and memorable to all pos- 
terity, and glorious to the character of our country, 
that, throughout this great struggle, from first to 
last, there is no instance on record of private as- 
sassination or popular massacre ; nor of plunder, 
except under the orders of war. Non interne - 
citmm inter rives fuisse helium; de dignitate 

alcjue invperio certasse The instances of 

sanguinary cruelty which find their place among 
the stories of these wars were of acts done in 
military execution : no secret murder ; no bands 
of freebooters assembling for spoil between the 
quarters of the armies, or among the villages 
deserted by their fighting men ; no savage out- 
break of a licentious rabble, disfigured the grave 
severity of this mighty conflict. An honourable 
memorial of the comportment of the English people 
in those unhappy times.”* There is, moreover, 
an objection to M. Guizot’s theory, inasmuch as 
it would be more correct to consider the two latter 
branches of his tripartite division as the same party 
in different stages of its progress, than as two per- 
fectly distinct parties. For there is no evidence 
that Cromwell went further than Hampden and 
Pym did at the time they were removed from the 
struggle by death. And, on the other hand, there 
is evidence — the testimony of Clarendon himself f 
— that those whom M. Guizot would make out to 
be a sort of English Long Parliament juste milieu 
men, were prepared, almost from the first, to carry 
out their opinions to their utmost consequences. 
However the same party, in different stages of its 
progress, may alter its professed views so much 
under the force of circumstances, as to bear the 
appearance of forming, not one party, but two 
parties. And, undoubtedly, there is no evidence, 
in any published speech or writing of Pym’s or 
Hampden’s, that they lmd ever entertained an 
idea of an English Republic. 

At the opening of the Long Parliament the 
most prominent person, at once from his eloquence 
and his knowledge of the rules and orders of the 
House (the latter quality being the more rare, 
from the long intermission of parliaments), was 
John Pym. Pym was vehement and unremitting 
in his exposure of the grievances which had been 
inflicted on the nation since the dissolution of the 
last parliament. The first great constitutional 
question brought forward by Pym was the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Strafford. 

The articles of impeachment against Strafford 
were twenty-eight in number ; ana they may be, 
when brought together, all summed up in this 
charge — an endeavour to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom . In the enumeration of 
treasons contained in the Statute of Treasons, the 
25 Edw. III. sfc. 5, c, 2 (which then constituted 
the English law of treason, those .of Henry VIII. 
having, as we have seen, been repealed by 1 Mary, 

• Lord Nugent's Memorials of Hampden, ii. 401—403. 
t See particularly the eouversatlons which he had with Marten 
and Fiennes.— Life, i. 67, 68. Oxford edit. 181?. 
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cap 1),* there is no mention of such a treason as 
this ; nor is it to be expected that there should be 
any. The laws against treason in England were 
made to protect the king, not the subject. And 
it were, therefore, idle to suppose that any law 
could be found to include under its provisions 
that of which Stratford was undoubtedly 'guilty — an 
attempt to increase the power of the king, and to 
depress that of the subject. Pym said on the 
trial, with more eloquence than either law or logic 
— “ The forfeitures inflicted for treason* by our 
law, are of life, honour, und estate, — even all that 
can be forfeited ; and this prisoner, having com- 
mitted so many treasons, although he should pay 
all these forfeitures, will he still a debtor to the 
commonwealth : nothing can be more equal than 
that he should perish by the justice of that law 
which lie -would have subverted. Neither will 
this be a new way of blood. There are marks 
enough to trace this law to the very original of 
this kingdom : and if it hath not been put in exe- 
cution, as he allegelh, these two hundred and 
forty years, it was not for want of law, but that 
all that time hatli not been bred a man bold 
enough to commit such crimes as these ; which is 
a circumstance much aggravating his offence, and 
making him no whit less liable to punishment, 
because he is the only man that in so long a time 
hath ventured upon such a treason as this.”t 
Strafford had said, in his defence, “ It is now 
full two hundred and forty years since treason w as 
defined;” (alluding, no doubt, to the statute of 
Edw. III., though, if he had said two hundred 
ami ninety, lie would have been nearer the truth,) 
und lie averred, truly, that in that definition of 
treason nothing which he lmd done was contained. 
If the sovereignty of England were in the people 
at large, or even in the House of Commons, and 
if for the w;ord “ king,” in the statute of treasons, 
we read “ sovereign,” and give to it that meaning, 
Strafford might have been justly charged with 
treason. But at that time none pretended to give 
such an interpretation to the statute; and that 
being the case, it was a manifest absurdity to 
attempt to fix the charge of treason upon Strafford, 
as is done in the above quoted speech of Pym. 
We do not say that the Commons of England were 
wrong in attempting, by the most strenuous efforts, 
to destroy Stratford. On the contrary, we think 
that the first of all laws, and which is above all 
other human laws, — the law of self-preservation, — 
imperatively directed them at least effectually to 
disable him from doing further inilchief. But, 
to do this — still more, to pit him to death— by 
legal form, was, for the reason stated above, 
impossible. And their attempting to destroy him 
under the form of law was quite as palpable a 
fraud upon the laws of England as Charles’s at- 
tempt to levy ship-money under the colour of law. 
If Charles had done that by the Star Chamber, 
and not by the sworn judges of the land, whatever 
other name the proceeding might have merited, it 

• See vol. ii, p. 764. f Pym’s Speeches, MS, in Brit, Mutt. 


would have been at least a bold, and, pro tanio 
honest proceeding. Similarly, if the Coramont 
had said, “ Here is a man who has used everj 
effort in his power to make our king absolute, and 
to make us all slaves, us and our children’s chil- 
dren, to all generations. There is no law in Eng- 
land to punish a man for such deeds. But we are 
resolved not to let this man escape with impunity 
for his design against us and our children. There- 
fore, wc will make a law for the occasion. Ex 
post facto laws arc, generally speaking, bad, and 
to be avoided. But there must be exceptions to 
this general rule, otherwise we could never, we 
will not say punish, that being a term correlative to 
law, and here there is no law, but protect ourselves 
and our children against such a delinquent as 
this.” If the Commons, we say, had said this, 
their enemies, whatever other vices they might 
have charged them with, could not have laid to 
their charge' chicanery and subterfuge. This 
view of the subject the Commons at length adopted, 
changing the impeachment of Strafford into a bill 
of attainder, — in other words, an ex post facto law 
for his destruction. Some time after they proceeded 
in a similar maimer against Archbishop Laud : 
for when Ins judges gave it to be understood, not- 
withstanding the degree of intimidation under 
which they acted, that the charges against the arch- 
bishop contained no legal treason,* the Commons 
changed the impeachment into an ordinance for 
his execution, to which the Lords, in a very thin 
House, added their assent. t There can be little 
doubt, ami indeed it is proved by the correspond- 
ence between him and Strafford, that Laud’s 
designs against the “fundamental liberties” of 
England went as far — were, to use bis own favourite 
word in his correspondence with Strafford, as 
“thorough” as Strafford’s; — but the only argument 
which cun be used to justify such acts at ail, — the 
argument of their bei unnecessary to self-preserva- 
tion, — was not so strong in Laud’s ease as in 
Strafford’s. Laud was an infirm old man, who 
was not very likely to be any longer formidable to 
them, and might have been left with, it would 
seem, perfect safety to live out quietly the remains 
of his peevish, “ cankered” existence. But though 
his capacity and years did not render him so for- 
midable, bis bigotry, cruelty, and insolence, in the 
high place he had occupied, bad rendered him not 
less, — if possible, perhaps, even more, — odious to 
his opponents than Strafford : and that was not a 
time in which a spirit of very remarkable forbear- 
ance and moderation could be expected to predomi- 

• I^iud says that Pym, before his death, had thrown tip the ma- 
nagement of hu impeachment, because he considered it an imprac- 
ticable business. 

t It appears (Lords’ Journals, 4th January, 1644) that there were 
twenty peers present at the time of prayers ; but that does not prove 
that they ail voted in passing tho ordinance. Some of the twenty 
may have left the House, and others entered it, as appears to have 
been tbe fact, by comparing the names given by Heylyu with those 
in Laud’s Journal. Ileylyn says—" They wrought so far on boiuo 
weak spirits, the rest withdrawing themselves (as formerly, m tho 
ease of the Earl of Strafford), that, in a thin mid slender House, not 
above six or seven in number, it was passed at last.” (Ldu oi Laud, 
p, 527.) Heylyn’s veracity is far from unimpeachable, but them 
appear b no particular reason to coll it in question here. 
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natc in the councils of the parliament of England. 
For every successive month, instead of repairing, 
was widening the breach between the king and the 
parliament ; one main cause, perhaps, of which ' 
was, that every new negotiation they entered into 
with Charles only afforded them fresh evidence of 
the king’s insincerity, and of his secret designs to 
resort to violence against them, and to be satisfied 
with nothing short of their utter destruction. 

And, here, it is necessary again to look at the 
state of parties, to which we have already shortly 
alluded. The party which has been designated 
by Guizot the party of legal reform began to get 
alarmed at the vehement and decided tone assumed 
in the House hy Pym and those who acted with 
him, or, rather, those who directed him (of which 
circumstance we shall say a few words presently). 
The proceedings which led to the execution of 
Strafford may be considered as having fully effected 
a separation between that section of the reformers 
and those who were more determined and thorough- 
going. It is mentioned by Clarendon,* that, although 
at the first opening of the Long Parliament, Pym 
seemed of all men to have the greatest influence 
upon the House of Commons, and was at that 
time, and for some months after, “the most 
popular man, and the most able to do hurt, that 
hath lived in any time,” yet “ he was much 
governed in private designing by Mr. Hampden 
and Mr. St. John.” These are Clarendon’s words, 
and there seems little doubt but they exhibit the 
true state of the case. It is seldom that men who 
arc powerful as popular speakers are also gifted 
with the deeper and more solid qualities of states- 
men. Cromwell was, notoriously, at the least a 
very indifferent speaker. Hampden was an apt 
and “weighty speaker,” but not a full and fluent 
one. The man who thinks deeply and clearly is 
naturally averse to that flood, to that waste of 
words, to that long stringing together of sentences, 
to those periphrastic involutions of what meaning 
they have, which form the weapons of the pro- 
fessed speaker, of the rhetorical declaimer. On 
the cor>Y ar y> l je w ho, like Hampden, lays his 
“designs the deepest,” will he like him, as he is 
described by one who had no intention to paint a 
favourable portrait of him :f he will be not a 
man of many words, and will rarely begin the 
discourse, or make the first entrance upon any 
business that is taken up ; but he will he a “ very 
weighty speaker nml after he haR hoard a first 
debate, and observed how the IIousp is like to be 
inclined, will take up the argument, and shortly, 
and clearly, and skilfully so state it, that he will 
commonly conduct it to the conclusion he desires ; 
and if he find he cannot do that, he will strive 
to divert the debate to another time, and to pre- 
vent the determining anything in the negative 
which might prove inconvenient in the future. 
When to the above qualities, which Clarendon 
ascribes to Hampden, aie added that rare affa- 

• Hist., iv. 437. edit. Oxford, 1826, 

f Clarendon, Hist., i, 286, 287., 


bility and temper in debate, and that seeming 
hnfnilify and submission of judgment, as if he 
brought no opinion with him, but a desire of in- 
formation and instruction, and yet so subtle a way 
of interrogating, and, under the notion of doubt, 
insinuating his objections, that he left his opinions 
with those from whom he pretended to learn and 
receive them, — and an industry and vigilance not 
to be tired out by the most laborious, and parts 
not to be imposed on by the most subtle or 
sharp, and a personal courage equal to his best 
parts, and, withal, the most absolute spirit of po- 
pularity, — that is, the most absolute faculties to 
govern the people, — we have a man with qualifica- 
tions for a ruler whiqli have rarely indeed met in 
the same individual. Had this man lived, the 
ultimate course of events might probably have 
been different. At all events, he seems to have 
been the only man fitted to dispute the first place 
with Cromwell, — to have come in competition 
with that daring soldier and pro found and saga- 
cious statesman for the stall* of empire. Ilia 
eulogists and his detractors, his friends and his 
enemies, have, as usual, gone to the opposite uk- 
tremes, in assigning to him intentions. But when 
engaged in such a struggle as that in which II amp- 
den and his party were engaged, it is difficult, 
perhaps it is impossible, for any man, however 
pure and single his intentions, and however firm 
and inflexible his will, to shape his own course. 
He is drifted along by the irresistible tide of the 
circumstances around him; and though, by the 
vigilant and unremitting exertion of courage and 
of mind, he may save himself and many others 
from being overwhelmed by it, he must, never- 
theless yield to its furce as to the stern law of fate 
and necessity. 

Hampden and Pym both died early in the 
struggle,— the former in June, 1643, the latter in 
December of the same year. 

We now come to those who were both witnesses 
and actors in the later stages of the struggle, and 
who may be said to have passed the Rubicon of 
modern political daring. For there is no evidence 
in any speech or writing, authenticated as their’s, 
of either Pym or Hampden having ever thought 
a thought, or seen a visjpn, or even so much as 
dreamt a dream, of an English republic. On the 
contrary, both seem to have cherished to the last 
hopes of a reconciliation between the king and the 
parliament.* How they would have acted, had 
they lived, has been matter of much and fruitless 
speculation. 1 But of this we arc certain, that of 
their friends who survived them, while some had 
devout imaginations, and saw beatific visions of 
kingless commonwealths, others not only thought 
the thought of, but enacted to the life the sublime 
drama of, supreme, though unhereditary empire. 
To the former class belonged Vane and Haselrig ; 
to the latter, Cromwell. 

• See Hampden's death scene, in Lord Nugent's Memorials, 
ii. 435, 436; and Pym's * Declaration and Justification,’ in llushworili, 
PnitUl. voL ii. p. 376, 
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There are three men who stand out pre-eminent 
from among the rest of mankind for the vast poli- 
tical power to which they raised themselves by 
their abilities, — men who, in the words which a 
modem poet has applied to one of them, might be 
said, almost without the aid of metaphor, to have, 
“ though born no kings, made monarchs draw their 
car men who, though not bom kings, exercised 
a dominion more than kingly, — a sway more abso- 
lute than all the magic .of forty generations of 
royalty could ever confer upon the representative 
of a line of kings. These men were Caius Julius 
Caesar, Napoleon Buonaparte, and Oliver Crom- 
well. The first belonged to one of the noblest 
families of the most powerful aristocracy which the 
“world has ever beheld. His path to the absolute 
power which he acquired was therefore, in some 
degree at least, prepared for him. * One of the 
ruling body of the state to which he belonged, 
and, besides the more solid and profound attributes 
of his character, which escaped common and super- 
ficial observers, endowed with all the lighter and 
more graceful qualities that, on common occasions, 
stand men in more stead than the former, — and, 
from the circumstances of his life, early called into 
action and the paths of ambition, — he was from his 
boyhood familiar with the idea of empire; and 
when, still young, he wept over what he viewed as 
his wasted youth, he did so with the resolution to 
signalize his early manhood by deeds which other 
men would have considered more than sufficient 
to fill up the circle of a long and glorious life. 
But Oliver Cromwell had none of these advan- 


tages to help him in mounting the first steps, pro- 
verbially so. difficult, of the arduous ascent to 
empire. Though by birth a gentleman, in a coun- 
try where that distinction was not without its 
value and importance, he could not he said to 
belong to (he higher class of gentry, — the aristo- 
cracy, properly so called. In early life, too, he is 
represented as being somewhat of a clown and a 
sloven in manners and dress ; and his monarchical 


\ 


and aristocratic enemies, who naturally hated, with 
no ordinary rancour, the man who had so oftien 
vanquished them in battle and baffled them in 


policy, while they attempted to prove his birth 
mean, have also, no doubt, exaggerated his want 
of attention to the cultivation of personal graces in 
early life ; at which time Oliver appears to have 


been far too much absorbed in inward and spiritual 


to attend much to outward and personal grace. 
The harsh, untuneable voice; the careless, un- 
graceful mien ; the neglected apparel ; the unor- 
namented sword-hilt ; the coat made by an “ ill 


country tailor — all these were objects of scorn 
and derision to the gay and gorgeous courtiers of 
Charles and his foreign queen. But whatever 
Oliver Cromwell might have been in youth and 
early life, when he first made his appearance as a 
member of parliament, — \yhen we look at him 


again, a few years after, as he appears in the por- 
trait by Walker, now in the British Museum/ — 


• This portrait wa» presented by Cromwell to Colonel Rich, and 


we discern no signs of the 'person they describe. 
All traces of the sloven and the clown have passed 
away. We behold a countenance to which a well- 
opened, hard eye; a not very symmetrical, but 
boldly cut, sagacious-looking nose ; and the reso- 
lution and thought depicted in the full, broad fore- 
head ; and the firm, strongly-marked lines of the 
mouth, give a noble, intellectual, and even refined 
expression. There is diffused over the whole 
figure an air of quiet, natural, self-collected majesty, 
which you might look for in vain among the por- 
traitures of a hundred born-kings. Whatever, ns 
to mere outward form, aspect, and bearing, Oliver 
Cromwell might have been in youth, such was he 
in the maturity of a manhood such as is seldom 
witnessed in this world of men. 

In ordinary times Oliver Cromwell might have 
passed through manhood, as he had done through 
youth, into old age, and onward to the grave, un- 
noticed and unknown ; or, among the fine gentle- 
men and fine speakers of the House of Commons, 
noticed only as a bad speaker, and somewhat un- 
couth aud rustic gentleman, — perhaps one of those 
whom Mrs. Hutchinson somewhat petulantly terms 
the u worsted-stocking’ * members. But for differ 
Cromwell was reserved a far other doom. For he 
had fallen upon times in which work was to be 
done which neither princes, nor nobles, nor fine 
gentlemen, nor fine spouteTs, could do : aud, 

When the hollow imago 

I» found to be an image, and no more. 

The power returns into the mighty hands 
Of Nature— of the Spirit giant-born. 

Wallenstein— Coleridge’s translat ion. 

Beneath that unprepossessing exterior, his cousin 
Hampden is said to have discerned, and pointed 
out to others, the elements of that character which 
was destined to cut his way to victory and empire. 

Ilis genius first began to develop itself in mili- 
tary affairs. As a member of parliament he had 
been nothing. But, though he was forty-three 
years of age when he first took up the military 
profession, such v^as his genius, that he soon not 
only far outstrip! the old soldiers (men who had 
been trained to that profession from their boyhood), 
but changed the whole aspect of affairs ; for the 
forces of the parliament were at first hardly a 
match for those of the king, and were repeatedly, 
if not invariably, defeated. Cromwell saw this, 
and, with that clear, practical instinct of his, he 
also saw the cause of it. “ Your troops,” said he 
to Hampden, “ are, most of them, old, decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows : 
the king’s forces are composed of gentlemen’s 
younger sons and persons of good quality; and do 
you think that the mean spirits of such base and 
low fellows as ours will ever be able to encounter 
gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, and 
resolution in them ? You must get men of spirit ; 
and take it not ill that I say, of a spirit that is 

bequeathed by liia great-grandson, Sir Robert Rieh, Hart . to the 
RritUU Museum. See it engraved, ante p. 413 (where it i* erro- 
neoualy attributed to Vandyke). 
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likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or else I 
am sure you will still be beaten, as you have 
hitherto been, in every encouIlter. ,, This was, in 
fact, the rationale of the whole matter ; and on this 
Oliver acted. He began with a troop of horse, 
enlisting the sons of farmers and freeholders, and 
incorporating among these all the most zealous 
fanatics he could find. And yet so admirably did 
he combine the encouragement of the fanaticism 
which he considered necessary with the discipline 
which was an essential of victory, that he would 
not allow his soldiers to perplex their heads with 
the subtleties that might lead them away from the 
purpose he had in hand, — such as fighting, by the 
king’s authority, against his person ; telling them, 
plainly, that, if he met the king in battle, he would 
fire a piBtol in his face as readily as against any 
other man. He soon augmented his troop of horse 
to a regiment ; and he spared no pains to increase 
to the highest pitch the fervour of their enthu- 
siasm, the natural bent of his own character com- 
bining with his policy injthe work. “ fie preached, 
he prayed, he fought, he punished, he rewarded. 
The wild enthusiasm, together with valour and 
discipline, still propagated itself ; and all men cast 
their eyes on so pious and so successful a leader.”* 
Thus was formed that iron band whom we have 
seen charging with such resistless fury at Marston 
and Naseby, at Dunbar and Worcester; “that 
unconquercd and unconquerable soldiery, for dis- 
cipline and self-government as yet unrivalled 
upon earth, to whom, though absolutely free from 
all the brutal vices that usually disgrace success- 
ful soldiers, — religious, sober, temperate, — ‘ the 
dust of the most desperate battle was as the breath 
of life,’ and before whom their fiercest and proud- 
est enemies were scattered like chaff before the 
wind.”f 

Such was Oliver Cromwell, and such the men 
he led. In order to understand fully the nature 
of the event that occurred in the sequel, it is ne- 
cessary always to bear in mind that Cromwell had 
fifty thousand of these invincible veteran soldiers 
at his back, and completely subservient to his will, 
— hound to him by tlie devotion they felt for a 
commander whom they had followed during ten 
years of unclouded success, — through field after 
field of uninterrupted victory. 

The next great constitutional question that 
occurs for consideration is the trial of King 
Charles; — a transaction, to borrow the words of 
Hume, of which the pomp and dignity “corre- 
sponded to the greatest conception that is suggested 
in the annals of human kind, — the delegates of 
a great people sitting in judgment upon their 
supreme magistrate, and trying him for his mis- 
government and breach of trust.” 

On the 1st of January, 1648-9, it was adjudged 
by the Commons that, by the fundamental laws of 
the land, it is treason in the King of England, for 
the time being, to levy war against the parliament 
and kingdom. On the 4th of the same month an 

* Ilurac. t Westminster Review, xvi. 518. | 


ordinance was passed for erecting a high court of 
justice for the trial of the king. The commission- 
ers appointed for the trial elected Serjeant Brad- 
shaw, a lawyer of eminence in his profession, and 
of a courageous and independent mind, their pre- 
sident. The reasoning which wc have made use 
of in the case of the trial of the Earl of Stratford 
applies, a fortiori, to the case before us. If there 
was no law of the land under which Strafford could 
be convicted on the charge of high treason, still 
less was there one by which the king could he 
condemned. Yet the principle upon which the 
Commons of England acted deserves consider- 
ation. They desired that the thing they were 
about to do should not, as Harrison, one of the 
judges, afterwards said on his trial, be “ done in a 
corner.” They felt that the eyes of the world were 
on them, and they were determined to proceed at 
least boldly and openly, — to destroy their enemy 
like manly and avowed foes, in the face of day ; 
not to poignard him in the dark, like secret and 
midnight assassins. 

The Commons of England now ruled by' pre- 
cisely the same power by which the King of Bug- 
land had ruled before, and by which every govern- 
ment, whether of one or a number, has ever ruled. 
As a government, therefore, independent and 
supreme , they had the same right to try Charles, 
which Charles, as an independent sovereign, had 
to try them. It is true their vote, purporting that 
they did so by the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, was nonsense as well as falsehood, — the 
consequence partly of their position, partly of their 
ignorance of political science. Seeing that the 
English government, from the Conquest, to the 
time of their vote, had been always in form, and 
for themost partin substance, strictly monarchical, 
or a government of one man called king, and that 
the laws were made by the sovereign, and neces- 
sarily for the protection of the maker of them, it 
was clearly impossible that there could be any 
such law in England as they spoke of. On the 
contrary, the English laws of treason were, and 
necessarily so, all made to protect the sovereign — 
that is, the king; not the subject — that is, all but 
the king. The parliament, however, being sove- 
reign, and having the former sovereign in their 
power, had a right (the right, namely, created by 
the first of all human laws — self-preservation) to 
treat him as a man has a right to treat an enemy 
whom he has subdued ; that is, to take such mea- 
sures regarding him as, according to the best of 
their judgment, their own safety demanded. Men 
who act otherwise are convicted of the most un- 
doubted folly by their own act, and, along with 
their own destruction, bring upon themselves not 
the respect, but the universal scorn of mankind. 
The court which tried Charles Stuart seem to have 
been aware that this was the true ground on whicli 
the question was to.be tried. Ludlow tells us, 
that to Charles’s repeated assertion that he was 
responsible only to God, Bradshaw answered that, 
“seeing God had, by his providence, overruled 
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that plea, the court was determined to do so like- 
wise.^ This, we apprehend, was the true way of 
dealing with the question. While Charles was 
the sovereign, it would have been a contradiction 
in terms to say that he could be tried by his sub- 
jects. But the God of battles — the same God by 
whose fiat Charles’s ancestors had received their 
sovereignty — had (decided that Charles was no 
longer sovereign. 



Mr dm. struck in'honour of the Eatit. 01 Easax, hearing <m one rMo 
n Portrait of the Earl, and on the other the two IIon«es of Par- 
liament; the King prosidiug iu the Lords, and the Speaker in 
the Commons. Engraved from the Parliamentary series exe- 
cuted by Simon, the celebrated Medallist of the period. 


The *field was now open (the king being re- 
moved, and the House of Lords having been soon 
alter voted useless and dangerous, and therefore to 
be abolished) for the thorough-going republicans 
to make their experiment in. Now was the time 
for tiie schemes to work — whether of the fanatical 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who were “ to destroy and pull 
down Babylon, and bind kings in chains and 
nobles in fetters of iron or of the moire subtle 
mul profound politicians like, St. John and Vane, 
who might lay their Jplot* so deep as to think to 
circumvent God, perhaps ; or, finally, of the more 
sober and practical, such as the brave, blufit, 
honest soldier, Ludlow, or the no less stout, sturdy, 
honest lawyer, Bradshaw, who stood firm to the 
last, and died, aB they hf#l lived, true to the faitli 
and the hope of their beloved, though futile, repub- 
lic. But all was in vain. They spoke and voted, 
and voted and spoke. They made long, dreary, 
tedious speeches, and still longer and darker 
prayers; and squabbled between whiles among 
themselves, and got suspicious of on? another, and 
still more suspicious (at last, when it was too late) 
of the army, through which they had done those 
mighty deeds that rung from sea to sea and from 
shore to shore, and filled Europe with wonder and 
with awe, and were to make their names immortal. 
And, then, that strange, bold, wary, inscrutable 
man, — the veteran general who had achieved so 
much in their name, — stepped in ; .and, as if by a 
mere wafture of his conquering right-hand, dis- 
pelled them as it were into annihilation, and to-day 


concentrated in his single person all those power# 
of sovereignty which yesterday had been theirs. 

“ There happened to Cromwell,” says M . Guizot, 
“ what perhaps never happened to any .other man 
of his sort. lie was sufficient for all the phases of 
the revolution; he was the man of the first and of 
the last times : at first the leader of the insurrec- 
tion, the abettor of anarchy, the most violent revo- 
lutionist in England ; afterwards the man of the 
anti-revolutionary rc-action, the man of the re- 
establishment of order, of social re-organization: 
thus, himself alone playing all the parts that, in 
the course of revolutions, the greatest actors divide 
amongst them. It cannot be said that Cromwell 
was Mirabeau : lie wanted eloquence; and did nqt 
obtain any distinction in the first years of the 
Long Parliament. But he was successively Dantou 
and Buonaparte.”* “ And yet,” M. Guizot con- 
tinues, “ he never reigned over the hearts of his 
subjects, — his government was never more than a 
pis alter — a necessity of the moment. The pro- 
tector, the absolute master of England, was all his 
life obliged to employ force in order to retain his 
power ; no party could govern like him, but none 
liked him : lie was constantly attacked by all at 

once.”t 

The case of Bradshaw affords an example of 
the manner in which Cromwell was regarded by 
the party with which he had once acted. When 
Cromwell seized the government Bradshaw offered 
all the opposition in his power, and continued 
boldly and sturdily to do so to the last. When 
Cromwell insisted upon every one’s taking out a 
commission from him, if they chose to retain their 
places under his government, Bradshaw absolutely 
refused, alleging that he lutd received his com- 
mission as Chief Justice of Chester, to continue 
quamdiu se bene gesserit, and that he should 
retain it without any other, unless lie could be 
proved to have justly forfeited it by w'ant of inte- 
grity ; aud that, if there w ere any doubts about the 
matter, he should submit it to trial by twelve 
Englishmen. He soon after set out on his circuit, 
without waiting further orders ; nor did Cromwell 
deem it prudent to prevent or rocall him, as he de- 
clared nothing but force would make him desist 
from his duty. Cromwell again attempted to 
oppose Bradshaw’s election for Cheshire; and 
though Bradshaw was returned by the sheriff, as 
another was returned by those in the interest of 
Cromwell, neither sat, it having been so decided 
in the case of double returns. Bradshaw was, 
however, at last deprived of his office of Chief 
Justice of Chester. “The two former friends 
watched each other with the vigilance of two 
crouching tigers, each waiting for the exact moment 
to make the decisive spring that was to destroy 
the other. And we may give some credit to the 
observation of certain of the royalist writers, that 
Bradshaw would have had no objection to perform 
for Oliver, the vnhereditary tyrant, the same 

• Hi«lory of European Civilization, Lecture 13, pp. 20, 27. 
t Ibid, 
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office he had performed for Charles, the hereditary 
one ; and that he would not have been sorry to 
have had an opportunity to convince the world 
that he was no respecter of persons.”* 

Aud yet, for all this, Cromwell possessed some 
of the finest points of the English character. Not- 
withstanding the deep, and even dark and some- 
what oblique policy, by which he pursued some of 
liis ends, there was about the mati much of the 
bluff, bold, hearty character, set off with a dash of 
the rough, rather coarse humour, which has long 
been characteristic of John Bull. And though he 
knew how, as Hume has well observed, to employ, 
when he judged it necessary, the most profound 
dissimulation, the most oblique and refined artifice, 
his natural temper was prone to nothing paltry, 
mean, or truckling, — seemed to delight in no vulgar 
ostentation, but rather led him to magnanimity, to 
simplicity, aud to an imperious and domineering 
policy. This signally appeared in his relation 
with foreign states. Never had England been so 
feared and so respected over the world as when the 
sceptre which swayed it was the leading truncheon 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

The legislative views of Cromwell undoubtedly 
were neither so profound nor so comprehensive as 
they might have been expected to be had he 
been a man of a better education, and a more 
philosophical and cultivated intellect. Yet, with 
the sagacity which was natural to him, he Baw and 
sought to reform much that was vicious or defec- 
tive in the laws of the country, both civil and cri- 
minal. And though it was the fashion of the 
monarchical lawyers of the succeeding times to de- 
preciate or disown any good done by such a hand, 
yet, even by their own confession, some of the 
greatest legal reforms which were made in the 
succeeding period of our history (such as the esta- 
blishment of new trials, the abolition of feudal 
tenures, and some otherst) were adopted from 
what they termed the “ crude and abortive legis- 
lation of the Commonwealth.” 

The following passage of Ludlow is strongly 
characteristic of Cromwell in this line, dis- 
playing him at once in his weakness and his 
strength, as a wild fanatic and a rational re- 
former : — “ He professed to desire nothing more 
than that the government of the nation might be 
settled in a free and equal commonwealth, ac- 
knowledging that there was no other probable 
means to keep out the old family apd government 
from returning upon us ; declaring that he looked 
upon the design of the Lord in this day to be the 
freeing of his people from every burden, and that 
he was now accomplishing what was prophesied in 
the 110th Psalm ; from the consideration of which 
he was often encouraged to attend the affecting 
those ends, spending at least an hour in the expo- 
sition of that Psulm : adding to this, that it was 
his intention to contribute the utmost of his en- 
deavours to make a thorough reformation of the 

• Vfnoy Cyclopaedia, article Bradshaw. 

t lUackiUme'a Coro., iv. 438, 


clergy and law : but, said he, the sons of Zeruiah 
are yet too strong for ub ; and we cannot mention 
the reformation of the law, but they presently cry 
out, we design to destroy propriety j whereas 
the law, as it is now constituted, serves only to 
maintain the lawyers, and to encourage the rich to 
oppress the poor.”* 

We are indebted to the kindness of a learned 
friend for the following short account of certain 
law reforms, instituted during the protectorate, in 
Ireland 

The administration of Ireton was distinguished 
by an important legal reform, which produced the 
establishment of the local courts in Ireland, known 
by the name of the Civil Bill Courts. He was 
aided in this by the ability of John Cook, the Chief 
Justice of Munster, who had acted as solicitor- 
general for the commonwealth upon the trial of 
Charles I.; a person of considerable talent and 
eloquence. The provincial courts, which eat but 
rarely, were changed into county courts, and suits 
were permitted to relate to matters either oTluw or 
of equity. “ My Lord Deputy,” says Cook,t 

who is a blessed instrument, and indefatigable 
in the works of holiness and righteousness, for the 
ease and safety of the people; hath altered the pro- 
vincial courts into county courts ; and whereas the 
people travelled forty or fifty miles, now their dif- 
ferences are ended at home It is a mixed 

court, and the bill may contain both law and equity, 
whereby half the suits in the province are ended 
or prevented. The cause is ended os sooir as it is 

ripe for hearing Precipitancy, indeed, is 

the step-mother of justice, and must be carefully 
avoided as falling from a rock ; but that is to hear 
and to determine before both parties are ready, or 
have had time to be so. Otherwise, when the cause 
is ripe, why should not the court put in the sickle ? 
A speedy trial is the plaintiff’s joy, and just judg- 
ment delayed may prove worse than an unrighteous 
sentence speedily pronounced.” Upon the Resto- 
ration these courts ceased to sit. They were re- 
established} at the beginning of the last century ; 
a<$d so great have been their utility and advantage, 
that they have mitigated to a great extent many 
political evils. Their jurisdiction has from time 
to time been much enlarged, and they arc the only 
courts in the three divisions of the United King- 
dom which have4>Ben established with the object 
of amending the ancient processes of courts of 
justice, and” of erecting general^ system of local 
judicature. 

Oliver Crbmwell died, and his son Richard 
quietly succeeded him, and reigned in his stead ; 
and, if he had possessed any considerable portion 
of his father’s force and energy of character, pos- 
sibly at this day the blood of Oliver Cromwell 
might have been the blood-royal of England. But 
the son of Oliver Cromwell was a meek, unam- 

• Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 123, folio, London, 1751. 
f Monarchy no Creature of Cod's Making. By John Cook, Chief 
J nstice of M unster. Waterford, 1652. 

t lly lrif.li Acts of 9 Win. 111. c. 15 (a.j>. 1697): 2 Attno, c. 18 
(a.d. 1703) ; 6 Anne, c. 5, &c. 
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hitious man. to whom the heavy sceptre, which 
even his father’s iron hand had found it no light 
task to wield, was a burden insupportable. He 
resigned it, and retired to live and to die in obscu- 
rity and peace; and the republicans had once 
more the field open for their darling projects. At 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, “ the republicans 
alone,” observes M. Guizot, “ were in a condition 
to lay hands on power ; they did so, and succeeded 
no better than they had done before. It was not 
for want of confidence — at least in the fanatics of 
the party. A pamphlet of Milton’s, published at 
this time, and full of talent and spirit, is entitled 
* The Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free 
Commonwealth.’ You see what was the infatu- 
ation of these men. They soon relapsed into that 
impossibility of governing (impossibilite de gou- 
verner) which they had before laboured under. 
Monk took the management of the event which all 
England looked for — the Restoration was accom- 
plished.”* 

The contrivance of appointing trustees to pre- 
serve contingent remainders, in whom there is 
vested an estate in remainder for the life of the 
tenant for life, to commence when his estate deter- 
mines otherwise than by his death, is said to 
have been invented by Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, and other eminent counsel, who 
betook themselves to conveyancing during the 
time of the civil wars, in order thereby to secure, 
in family settlements, a provision for the future 
children of an intended marriage, who before were 
usually left at the mercy of the particular tenant 
for life. When, after the Restoration, these law- 
yers came to fill the first judicial offices, they sup- 
ported this invention withm reasonable bounds, and 
introduced it into general use.f 

We may here likewise mention a species of con- 
veyance founded on the Statute of Uses, which by 
this time had come into general use, and is now 
the most common of any, — namely, Lease and 
Release. This conveyance is said by Fabian 
Philips to have been first contrived by Serjeant 
Moore, at the request of Lord Norris, to the end 
that some of his kindred should not know, by any 
search of public records, what settlement he should 
make of his estate. Th^validity of it was formerly 
doubted. Mr. Noy, attorney -general to Charles I., 
thought that it could not be snorted without an 
actual entry by the bargainee. But it was resolved 
in 18 Jas. I., by the Chief Justices Mbntague and 
Howard, and Chief Baron Taufield, that upon a 
deed of bargain and sale for years oP land, though 
the bargainee never entered, if afterwards the bar- 
gainor makes a grant of the reversion, reciting the 
lease to divers uses, it was a good conveyance of 

the reversion.} 

To the Great Rebellion, as it has been called, 
we arc indebted for some great improvements in 
the administration of the criminal law, of which 

• Lectures on European Civilization* Lecture 13, p. 27. 

f Blockstone's Com., ii. 

t Cruise’s Digest, iv. 114. 

vol. in. 


the most remarkable and important is the 
continuance of the application of torture. ATate 
investigation of this subject by Mr. Jardine has 
not. only cleared away the doubts that had per- 
plexed all previous inquirers as to the state both of 
the law and of the fact in relation to it, but haa 
brought to light a principle of our ancient con- 
stitution, the operation of which had never before 
been understood, nor indeed its existence as a 
recognized principle of the constitution suspected* 
The fact, in the first place, stands thus : — The 
highest legal authorities, from Sir John Fortescue 
down to Lord Coke, declare unanimously and in 
the most distinct terms that the application of 
torture was not allowed by the common law of 
England ; and yet, cm the other hand, an unbroken 
series of instances exist, from the earliest date at 
which the registers of the privy council begin to 
record such acts down to the commencement of 
the Civil War, of orders issued by the king in 
council to torture prisoners for the purpose of 
extracting evidence from them against themselves 
or others, many of them accompanied by the most 
satisfactory proof that they were actually carried 
into execution. 

Coke says that “there iB no law to warrant 
tortures in this land,” and declares the practice to 
be expressly prohibited by the 29th chapter of 
Magna Charta. Sir Thomas Smith, a most emi- 
nent lawyer of the time of Elizabeth, sayis, — 
“Torment, or question, which is used by the 
order of the civil law, and custom of other coun- 
tries, to put a malefactor to excessive pain to make 
him confess of himself or of his fellows or com- 
plices, is not used in England. It is taken for 
servile.” Further, we are told by Rushworth 
that, in the case of Felton, who stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham in 1628, the twelve judges, upon 
the question being proposed to them by the king, 
“Whether by the law he (Felton) might not be 
racked ? and whether there were any law against 
it ?” unanimously answered that “ he ought not 
by the law to be tortured by the rack, for no such 
punishment is known or allowed by our law.” 
“Here, then,” says Mr. Jardine, alter quoting 
these and other testimonies, “ is^a practice re- 
pugnant to reason, justice, and humanity, — cen- 
sured and condemned upon principle by pki- 
olsophers and statesmen, — denounced by the most 
eminent authorities on municipal law, — and finally 
declared by the twelve judges, not only to be 
illegal, but to be altogether unknown as a punish- 
ment to the law of England. As far as authority 
goes, therefore, the crimes of murder and robbery 
are not more distinctly forbidden by our criminal 
code than the application of the torture to wit- 
nesses or accused persons is condemned by the 
oracles of the common law. And yet it is an 
historical fact that, anterior to the Commonwealth, 

* A Rending on the Uea of TortUTe in the Criminal Lnw of Eng- 
land previously to the Commonwealth ; delivered at New-lnn Hull 
in Michaelmas Term, 1836, by appointment of the llououiahio 
Society of the M while Temple, liy David Jiudiue, fistj., of the 
Middle Temple, burmt«r-at-Law. 8vo. Loud. 1SJ7. 
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torture was always used as a matter of course in 
all grave accusations, at the mere discretion of the 
king and the privy council, and uncontrolled by 
any law besides the prerogative of the sovereign.” 

Mr. Jardine’s proofs of this last position consist 
of a series of royal warrants for the application of 
torture extracted from the council books, and 
extending from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI. to the commencement of the Civil 
War. He has printed fifty-five of these warrants, 
including several issued by each of the five sove- 
reigns who reigned in the period gone over, — 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. Some of them are very curious, in 
reference to their hearing upon the point which 
Mr. Jardine’s researches are directed to elucidate, 
the apparent contradiction between the actual 
practice as w this matter and the law as laid 
down by the hnost eminent authorities. One, for 
example, issued by Elizabeth in 1571, ordering 
the torture to he applied to two servants of the 
Duke of Norfolk in the case of the treasonable 
conspiracy of the duke respecting the Queen of 
Scots, is directed to, and was actually executed 
under the personal superintendence of, the same 
Sir Thomas Smith, whose distinct assertion that 
torture was not in use in England has just been 
quoted. Others, in the reigns both of Elizabeth 
and James, are directed, among other persons, to 
Sir Edward Coke, while he held the office of 
attorney-general ; and there is conclusive evidence 
that this great lawyer also personally conducted 
several examinations by that method of torture 
which he has nevertheless declared so emphatically 
to be directly contrary at once to an express pro- 
vision of Magna Charla and to the whole tenor of 
the common law. One warrant, issued the 19th 
of February, 1620, ordering the lord chief justice 
and others to examine Samuel Peacock, com- 
mitted to the Tower upon vehement suspicion of 
high treason, and “ to put him, as there shall be 
cause, for the better manifestation of the truth, to 
the torture either of the manacles or the rack,” is 
signed, among other members of the council, both 
by Coke, attorney-general, and Bacon, then hold- 
ing the office of lord chancellor. This warrant is 
further remarkable as being one of only two on 
record directed to a common law judge. Down 
to the end of the reign of Elizabeth torture seems 
to have been thus applied, by royal warrant, in the 
investigation'of all kinds of offence^ , the instances 
that have been discovered include cases of murder, 
embezzlement, horse-stealing, and various other 
felonies ; afterwards it seems to have been „con- 
fined chiefly, if not entirely, to state offences. 
The last instance of the application of torture in 
England, of which Mr. Jardiue has found any 
trace, occurred in the year 1640. On the 21st of 
May, in that year, a warrant was issued under the 
king’s signet, directing the lieutenant of the Tower 
and two of the king’s sergeants to examine one 
John Archer, who was charged with having been 
concerned m the tumultuous attack upon Arch- 


bishop Laud’s palace at Lambeth ;* and “ if upon 
sight of the rack he does not make a clear answer, 
then they are to cause him to he racked as in their 
discretions shall bethought fit.” “This,” says 
Mr. Jardinc, “is the last recorded instance of the 
infliction of torture in Englaud ; and, as far as I 
have been able to discover, the last instance of its 
occurrence. It is not probable that, during the 
troubles of the eight remaining years of his life 
and reign, Charles I. had ever again recourse to 
it : there is not a trace of it during the Common- 
wealth; and in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., when the revival of high prerogative 
doctrines and the profligacy of the judges might 
have led us to expect it, there is not a single- 
authentic instance of the application of the torture.” 
This, it may be added, is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as, in Scotland, torture still continued in 
common use. 

The continuity of the practice as thus traced 
through five successive reigns, Mr. Jardinc justly 
thinks, sufficiently refutes the common notion that 
the instances of the application of torture usq^lly 
adduced are merely so many exceptions and ir- 
regularities, and that the general practice was con- 
sistent with what is contended to have been the 
general rule, namely, the absolute illegality of 
torture at all periods of the English law. “It 
appears to me, I confess,” he says, “that the facts 
I have enumerated clearly establish an uniform 
practice the other way. They seem to me to 
show, not the casual, capricious, or unjust acts of 
particular kings or councillors, hut a practice 
handed down and justified by a constant Course of 
precedents as an unquestionable prerogative of the 
crown, though directly opposed to the fundamental 
principles of reason and law, and condemned and 
denounced by the opinions of the wisest statesmen 
and lawyers at the very time they were compelled 
to act upon it. No doubt the assertion of the 
illegality of torture is in one sense strictly true. 
It was not lawful by the common law; it was 
contrary to Magna Charta and many statutes, and 
therefore the judges could not inflict it as a punish- 
ment in the ordinary course of administering 
justice. But it was lawful as an act of preroga- 
tive, — as an act of that power to which, according 
to the doctrines of those days, the laws belonged 
as a kind of property, — a power which was su- 
perior to the lawB, and was able to suspend the 
laws, — and which was the only and uncontrolled 
tribunal to jpdgc of the necessity of Buch suspen- 
sion.” 

This distinction between prerogative and law, 
strange as it sounds to us at the present day, Mr. 
Jardine does not doubt, was sufficiently plain and 
familiar to all lawyers and others conversant with 
the constitution two centuries ago. It is very dis- 
tinctly indicated in an expression used, according 
to Rushworth, by Charles I., in stating the case of 
Felton to the judges : he observed that* if the rack 
might be applied to the prisoner by law 9 “ he 

• See ante, p. 219. 
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would not use his prerogative in this point.” The 
judges resolved that he could not be tortured by 
the law; but “ that torture was known and al- 
lowed as an act of prerogative , the judges,” as 
Mr. Jardine remarks, “ must have been fully 
aware ; for, besides the notoriety of the practice, 
several of the individuals who joined in this 
resolution, before they were raised to the bench, 
were not unfrequently employed in examinations 
by the rack.” 

The notion which thus appears to have been 
generally prevalent, and in particular to have pos- 
sessed Charles himself, of the subjection of the 
law, both common and statute, to the prerogative, 
probably extended much farther than to the single 
point Mr. Jardine has here taken up. Within 
what limitations, if any, the doctrine was held 
would be an interesting inquiry. The conduct 
pursued, and the pretensions put forward, by 
Charles I., and not less, indeed, by James I. and 
by Elizabeth, would seem to be in some respects 
explicable only on the supposition that all these 
sovereigns held it to be a principle of the constitu- 
tion that the prerogative was universally, and 
without qualification, supreme over the law. The 
puzzle is to understand what, with this creed, they 
thought the law to be as distinct from the pre- 
rogative, or what use they thought there was in 
having any such thing as law at all. 

Mr. Jardine, in conclusion, alludes generally to 
other ways in which, in former times, the practical 
operation of the prerogative interfered injuriously 
with the administration of criminal justice, and 
observes that by fur the greater part of these evils 
were abolished during the Commonwealth. “ How 
and by whom,” he says, “ and at what precise 
point of time this great reform was effected, is a 
question of extremely difficult solution ; but there 
is no doubt that the practice of questioning juries 
for their verdicts, the exclusion of oral testimony, 
and the use of the torture — all of which continued 
to disfigure the proceedings of courts of justice 
immediately before the death of Charles I. — were 
wholly swept away during the ten years which 
succeeded that event, and were never afterwards 
revived. Just and rational principles of evidence, 
sound views of the object^of penal laws, and of the 
proper means of enforcing them, first sprung up 
during the early years of the Commonwealth; 
and I confess I think that the merits of those 
great men whom Cromwell found it his interest to 
raise to the judicial station have never been suf- 
ficiently appreciated by their posterity. Under 
the wise and moderate superintendence of such 
minds as Hales, Whitelock, Windham, and Rolle, 
our judicial institutions underwent a total revision 
and reform. The law then for the first time be- 
came a protection to the subject against the power 
of the crown; and so well considered and sub- 
stantial were the improvements then introduced 
that they continued after the Restoration and 
through the tumultuous and sanguinary,' reign 
which succeeded it.” In regard, however, to the 
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discontinuance of the practice of torture, that is 
hardly to be considered as one of the reforms for 
which we arc indebted to the judges, but rather as 
a consequence of the spirit of freedom that was 
now awakened, and of the prostration of the pre- 
rogative in all its parts before the might of the 
popular rights. 

Mr. Jardine has collected some curious par- 
ticulars respecting the principal modes and instru- 
ments of torture that were in use in England in 
former times. The nature of the most common 
and most ancient engine of all, the rack, will be 
best understood from the delineation of it that has 
been given in a former page.* The rack, or 
break, as it was otherwise called, is traditionally 
said to have been introduced in the reign of 
Henry VI., by John Holland, Duke of Exeter, then 
constable of the Tower, whence it known by 
the name of The Duke of Exeter*s Daughter. 
Besides the exquisite pain it inflicted at the mo- 
ment, this torture frequently left its victim per- 
manently disabled. The Jesuit Campion,* who 
was racked in 1581, is said to have had the joints 
and muscles of his arm so injured that some 
months after, on his trial, when he was called upon 
to hold up his hand at his arraignment, he was 
incapable of doing so ; and one of the priests, who 
stood near him, raised it for him. Tanner, in his 
History of the Jesuits, asserts that the rack some- 
times produced laceration of the entrails, and that 
Campion’s natural stature was actually lengthened 
more than a hand-breadth by the violent stretching 
to which lie was subjected. We have in a former 
chapter had occasion to describe the opposite tor- 
ture of compression as effected by the instrument 
called Skevington’s Daughter, or Skevington’s 
Irons, or Gives, or, by corruption, the Scavenger’s 
Daughter. f This was accounted a comparatively 
mild torture. One of Mr. Jardine’s cases is that 
of Thomas Myagh, an Irishman, charged with 
treason, with respect to whom the report of the 
persons appointed to examine him, dated 10th of 
March, 1581, states that they had forborne to put 
him in Skevington’s Irons, because they had been 
charged to examine him with secrecy, “ which in 
that sort they could not do, that manner of dealing 
requiring the presence and aid of one of the jailors 
all the time that he should he in those irons,” and 
also because they “ found the man so resolute as, 
in their opinion, little would be wrung out of him 
but by some sharper torture.” Myagh was after- 
wards subjected both to the irons and the rack; 
and he has left a record of his sufferings in some 
rude verses which may still be read on the wall of 
his dungeon.J Another torture, first mentioned 
in 1588, and often afterwards, is that of the ma- 
nacles. This instrument, which after its intro- 
duction became the most usual kind of torture, 
“seems,” says Mr. Jardine, “to have been kept 
at Bridewell until about the year 1598, after which 
time it is mentioned in warrants as one of the 

* Sec toI. ii. p. 736* t.Soe vol. ii. p. 735, note, 

t Jtrdiac, p. 30 . 
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kinds of torture used at the Tower. I cannot dis- 
cover from any credible authority of what it con- 
sisted. It is perhaps worthy of remark that, at the 
present day, a variety of instruments of torture are 
shown in the Tower, and visitors are assured that 
they were taken in the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
the precise period at which the manacles were 
introduced at Bridewell.” Mr.Jardine suggests 
that one of these engines now at the Tower, which 
compressed the neck of the sufferer down towards 
his feet, might be the manacles; and, if so, that 
^hakspeare probably alludes to it when he makes 
Prospero say in the Tempest, — 

* He is a traitor I 

I'll manacle thy neck and feet together.’* 

Other forms of torture were also sometimes em- 
ployed besides these mechanical instruments. A 
seminary priest, Alexander Briant, who was ap- 
prehended and thrown into the Tower in 1581, on 
a charge of high treason, in addition to the ordi- 
nary torture, is stated by Anthony Wood to have 
been “ specially punished for two whole days and 
nights by famine, by which he was reduced to 
such extremities that he ate the clay out of the 
walls of his prison, and drank the droppings of the 
roof.” There were two dungeons in particular in 
the Tower incarceration in which was a frightful 
aggravation of the pains even of the rack or the 
manacles ; — that called Little Ease and that called 
the Rats’ Dungeon. Of the former we have a de- 
scription in the report of a committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into its state in 
1604. The committee reported that “ they found 
in Little Ease, in the Tower, an engine of torture, 
devised by Mr. Skcvington, some time lieutenant 
of the Tower, called Skevington’s Daughters ; and 
that the place itself was very loathsome and un- 
clean, and not used for a long time either for a 
prison or other cleanly purpose.” The Rats’ 
Dungeon, or “Dungeon among the Rats,” is often 
mentioned by the Catholic writers who have related 
the sufierings of persons of their religion in the 
reign of Elizabeth. “ It is described,” says Mr. 
Jardine, “ as a cell below high-water mark and 
totally dark ; and, hb the tide flowed, innumerable 
rats, which infest the muddy banks of the Thames, 
were driven through the orifices of the walls into 
the dungeon. The alarm excited by the irruption 
of these loathsome creatures in the dark was the 
least part of the torture which the unfortunate cap- 
tives had to undergo ; instances are related which 
humanity would gladly believe to be the exaggera- 
tions of Catholic partisans, where the flesh has 
been torn from the arms and legs of prisoners 
during sleep by the well-known voracity of these 
animals.” 

From such detestable barbarities as these there 
is little cause to wonder that prisoners sometimes 
attempted to make their escape even at the cost of 
life itself. Mr. J ardine relates one well authenti- 
cated case of an unhappy man having destroyed 
himself in a peculiarly revolting way, hut the only 
one at lijs ppjnmand, to avoid the more horrible 


agonies of the rack. Thig was Nicholas Owen, 
who had been for several years a confidential ser- 
vant of Garnet, the Jesuit, and who was taken up 
when Garnet was accused of being one of the con- 
trivers of the gunpowder plot. The man obsti- 
nately refused to give evidence against his old 
master, and was at first tried by one of “ the gentler 
tortures,” namely, by having his thumbs tied toge- 
ther, and suspended by them from a beam. But 
as this w as found to extract nothing from him of 
any importance, lie was informed that, on the 
morrow^ he must expect the severer discipline of 
the rack. “ The next day he complained of illness 
to his keeper, who humanely carried him a chair 
to use at his dinner, and with his food a blunt- 
pointed knife was as usual brought for the purpose 
of cutting his meat. Owen pretended to find fault 
with the coolness of his broth, and besought the 
keeper to put it on the fire for him in an adjoining 
apartment ; and as soon as the man had left the 
cell for this purpose, he seized the opportunity of 
ripping up his belly in a frightful manner with the 
knife. The keeper, on his return, observing ffie 
pale and ghastly countenance of the prisoner, and 
perceiving blood sprinkled on the floor, threw off 
the straw which the unfortunate man had drawn 
over him, and discovered what had happened. 
He then ran to inform the lieutenant, who imme- 
diately hastened to the cell with several gufcsts 
who happened to be at dinner with him. In 
answer to their questions the dying man declared 
that he had committed the act of self-destruction 
entirely frdm the apprehension of severer torture 
than he had suffered the day before. He expired 
soon afterwards, and, an inquest being held upon 
his body in the Tower, a verdict of fdo do se was 
returned.” This is the circumstantial statement 
made by Dr. Robert Abbott, one of the king’s 
chaplains, and afterwards bishop of Salisbury, in a 
book which he wrote to prove Garnet’s connexion 
with the plot, and to refute what he calls “ the 
calumnies of the Jesuits” as to the mode of Owen’s 
death, who was said to have expired in the actual 
endurance of some dreadful species of torture. 
Our readers will agree with Mr.Jardine, “that there 
is no great difference in reason or morality between 
the guilt of homicide by actual torture, and that of 
driving a man to self destruction by the threat of 
bodily agony from which the sufferer sees no re- 
fuge but in death. 

If the victory obtained by the parliament over 
the king in ^the seventeenth century had done 
nothing more than doom the rack, and the gives, 
and the manacles to go to rest and rust, and tor- 
ment no more for ever — converting these once 
terrible engines of cruelty into the curiosities of a 
museum — it w ould have well repaid all the blood 
and confusion it cost. Nor let u§ be sure that the 
practice of torture would have speedily fallen into 
disuse among us at any rate, in the ordinary, undis- 
turbed advance of political amelioration, or general 
civilization, humanity, and knowledge. Torture 
ceased in England in 1641 ; but, even with the 
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aid of that example, it wub not abolished in Scot* 
land till 1708, nor in France till 1789, nor in 
Russia till 1801, nor in Bavaria and Wurtemburg 
till 1 806, Tior in the kingdom of Hanover till 1822, 
nor in the Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831 !* 

Of the habits and course of education of the 
lawyers of this period we have an account in one 
of the most singular and characteristic pieces of 
biogTuphy existing in any language — The Life of 
the Lord-Keeper Guilford, by his younger brother, 
the Hon. Roger North. f 

The Lord-Keeper Guilford was the second son 
of Dudley Lord North : yet his allowance was but 
60/. a-year. His brother gives the following ac- 
count of it, which is characteristic of the times in 
more ways than one The exhibition allowed 
his lordship by his father was, at first, 60/. per 
annum. But the family being hard pinched for 
supplies towards educating and disposing of many 
younger children, and his parents observing him 
to pick up some pence by court-keeping,! besides 
an allowance of 20/. per annum from his grand- 
father, and a little by practice, they thought fit to 
reduce him to 50/. This sat hard upon his spirits, 
and produced divers notable-penned letters, post 
after post, complaining upon all the topics of an 
hard case that could be thought of. He never 
pleaded so earnestly for the best fee that ever he 
had. At length there comes a letter from his 
father, which he opened with precipitous haste, in 
hopes of a favourable answer, and there he found — 
‘ Frank, I suppose, by this time, having vented all 
your discontent, you are satisfied with what I have 
done, 1 &c. There sunk all his hopes upon that 
point. But, to do right to his good father, he paid 
him that 50/. a-year as long as he lived, saying he 
would not discourage industry by rewarding it, 
when successful, with loss.”§ 

The following passage is so characteristic of the 
times, that, though not particularly applicable to 
the lawyers, we quote it : — “ His lordship was very 
young when he was first put to school, and then 
had but indifferent tutorage, for his first master 
was one Mr. Willis, that kept a school at Isleworth. 
That man was a rigid Presbyterian, and his wife a 
furious Independent. These two sects, at that 
time, contended for pre-eminence in tyranny ; reap- 
ing the fruits of a too successful rebellion, which 
conjured up a spirit of opposition betwixt them, so 
that they hated each other more than cither the 
bishops or even papists themselves. ”|| 

* Jardme, pp. 3 and 4. 

+ It is to be observed that though the greatfr portion of this 
memoir relates to the period aftrr ihe Restoration, the part of it 
which concerns Lord-Keeper Guilford’s life as a student relates to the 
period Receding; lor Francis North was admitted at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 8th June, 1058 (Life, &c., p 12L and, "after two 
ot three years spent at the University, removed to the Middle 
Temple.” (Ibid. j>. 13.) We shall give some of Roger Noith's most 
graphic and characteristic portraits of law\erB,— such as Hale, 
J*- Aeries, Saunders, &e.— in the period to which they belong, vir„, the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. 

I Acting as steward to his grandfather, and some of his neigh- 
bours, in the customary courts («. e. the copyholders’ couits) of their 
several manors* 

§ The Life of the Right Hon. Francis North, Huron of Guilford, 

I. ord-Keener of the Great Seal undei King Charles II. and Janies 

II. &c. By the lion. Roger North. 3rd edit. 1829, vol. i. p. 49. 

II Ibid, vol. i. p. 10. 


Along with the law, Mr. North studied arts and 
languages (lie had previously been at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). “ I have heard him say,” 
observes his brother, “ that if he had not enabled 
himself by these studies, and particularly his prac- 
tice of music upon his base, or lyra viol (which he 
used to touch lute-faBhion, upon his knees), to 
divert himself alone, he had never been a lawyer. 
Without acquiring a capacity of making a solitary 
life agreeable, let no man pretend to success in the 
law. I have heard his lordghip often remember 
a lesson the citizens used to their apprentices — 
Keep your shop , and your shop will keep you — 
as being no less true of a lawyer with respect to 
his chamber.”* 

* Mr. North used commons and putting cases. 
“ lie used constantly the commons in the Ilall 
(he was a member of the Inner Temple) at noons 
and nights, and fell into the way of putting cases 
(as they call it), which much improved him ; and 
he was very good at it, being of a ready apprehen- 
sion, a nice distinguishes and prompt Bpeaker. 
He used to say that no man could be a good 
lawyer that was not a put-case. Reading goes off 
with Borne cloud, but discourse makes all notions 
limpid and just ; for, in speaking, a man is his own 
auditor (if he had no others ’at hand) to correct 
himself. Besides, there are diversities of opinion, 
and contentions in reasoning, which, excite thoughts 
that otherwise would never have risen. And mis- 
takes, almost incredible to the mistaker, being ob- 
served, cause a recurrence, for surety, to the autho- 
rities, where an inspection convinced, and, withal, 
corrects the faulty assurance some will have in a 
mere memory.”t 

Of common-placing, in the study of the law, he 
says : — “ Jt was his lordship’s constant practice to 
common-place as he read . He had no bad memory, 
but was diffident, and would not trust it. He ac- 
quired a very small, but legible hand ; for, where 
contracting iB the main business, it is not well to 
write, as the fashion now is, uncial and semi-uncial 
letters, to look like pigs’ ribs. His writing in his 
common-places was not by way of index, hut epi- 
tome ; because, as he used to say,' the looking over 
the common-place-hook on any occasion, gave him a 
sort of survey of what he had read about matters not 
then inquisited, which refreshed them somewhat 
in his memory : and that had not been obtained in 
a way of mere what and where, as the style of 
most indexes run. When this manner of writing 
is comprehensive or pregnant, it is called abridg- 
ment, of which there are divers large ones of the 
common law in print- — as Fitzherbert, Brook, &c. ; 
and are like those the civilians call summists, 
which, with them, are not allowed as authority. 
Certainly it is an error for a student to peruse 
such, it being like reading over a dictionary, which 
never teacheth a language.! ... He used to say 

* T1ip Life of the Right Hon. Francis North, vol. i. ]>. 15. 

| t Ibid. vol. i. p. 19. 

j “And lor that reason, ’’ he adds. wp thbik with great tmth. 

Coke’s comment upon LUteRon ought not to he rend Ly students 
to whom it is, at least, unprofitable j for it in but a common-plait 1 , and 
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that the advantage of his common-place was not, 
as a parson’s concordance, to help him to cases, 
hut, when he remembered he had read of a case, to 
help him to find it ; and then his little note, there, 
brought into his mind the agitation of the matter 
at large in the book; and, for this reason, the 
common-place-book is of little use to any but to 
him that made it. For the law is inculcated by 
reading the long arguments to be found in the 
books, where reasons are given pro and eon, and 
not by any extracts, however curiously made. 
And the great art of common-placing lying in 
the judicious, byt very contracted, note of the 
matter, a stranger may pass it by, and not know 
whether it concerns his inquiry or not.”* 

Of the deployment of discourse he says : — “ And 
he was most sensible of the benefit of discourse, 
which I mentioned before; fori have observed him 
often say that, after his day’s reading at his night’s 
cougreas with his friends, either at commons or over 
a chop, whatever the subject was, he made it the 
subject of bis discourse in the company ; for, said 
he, I read many things which 1 am sensible I 
forgot, but I found withal, that, if 1 had once 
talked over what I had read, I never forgot that. 
This agrees with a direction to a student, said to 
have come from the Earl of Nottingham, that he 
should study all the morning , and talk all the 
afternoon ; because a ready speech (if it be not 
Nature’s gift) is acquirable only by practice, and 
is very necessary for a bar practiser.” He then 
relates an anecdote which throws light on the 
habits of the law students of that time : — “ I re- 
member that, after the fire of the Temple, it was 
considered whether the old cloister walks should 
be rebuilt, or rather improved into chambers ; 
which latter had been for the benefit of the Middle 
Temple. But in regard it could not be done 
without the consent of the Inner House, the master 
of the Middle House waited upon the then Mr. 
Attorney Find), to desire the concurrence of his 
society, upon a proposition of some benefit to be 
thrown in on that side. But Mr. Attorney would 
by no means give way to it, and reproved the 
Middle Tempi ers very wittily and eloquently upon 
the subject of students walking in the evenings 
there and putting cases, which, lie said, was done 
in his time , as mean and low as the buildings 
were then , however it comes , said he, that such a 
benefit to students is now made so little account 
of; and, therefore, the cloisters, by the order and 
disposition of Sir Christopher Wrfen, were built as 
they now stand. And, agreeable to this, Serjeant 
Maynard, the best old-book-la wycr of his time, used 

much more obscure than the bare text without it. And, to say truth, 
that text needs it not ; for it is so plaiu of itself that a comment, 
properly so called, doth but obscure it.” The 01 initial MS. of Coke’s 
Comment on Littelton, which is now in the British Museum (Hurl. 
MSS. No. 6687), provea thut Huger North is quite correct iri tho 
above remarks. Coke seems to have taken a 12mo. cony of Littel- 
tou's Tenures, one of those which are still to be met with in old book 
shops, with a very broad margin and Interleaved, and made notes on 
the margin and blank leaves in a very small hand. He then seems 
to have added a great many blank leaves at the beginning and eud, 
and written on them in the same small, crowded, rather illegible 
clmmotor. The whole now forms four thick 12mo, vols. 

• Ibid. i. 20. 


to say that the law was ars bahlativa , which, hu- 
moursomely enough declares the advantage that 
discoursing brings to the students of the law.”* 
Soon after Mr. North’s being called to the bar, 
“ he began,” says his brother, “ to feel himself in 
business ; and, as a fresh young man of good cha- 
racter, had the favour of diverse persons that, out 
of a good-will, went to him, and some near rela- 
tions.” We believe “ fresh] young men of good 
character,” at the bar, are, apt at all times, by 
the favour of near relations , \ as] well as diverse 
other persons, to “ feel themselves” in more busi- 
ness than fees. They should all follow the Lord- 
Keeper North’s plan, who, being once asked if he 
took fees of such, naively and wittily replied : — 
Yes, they come to do me a kindness ; and what 
kindness have I if 1 refuse their money ?”f 
At that time it does not seem to have been the 
practice for eminent counsel to take pupils, as it is 
now. But the sages of the law used sometimes 
to take upon them voluntarily the instruction of 
the young lawyer. Thus, in the case of Lord 
Keeper North, “ his admission,” says his brother, 
“into the conversation of Mr. Attorney-Gefferal 
Palmer proved of great *use to him in the direction 
of his reading. For Mr. Attorney’s good-nature 
and affability were such, that a young gentleman 
might demand anything of him that tended to the 
advancement of his studies; and lie would answer 
fully and friendly to it.”J And Roger North 
informs us, also, that while he himself was yet a 
student, the Lord Keeper, who was then rapidly 
rising into notice, “ caused his clerk to put into 
his hands all his draughts, such as he himself had 
corrected, ' and after which conveyances had been 
engrossed, that, by a perusal of them, he might 
put some light into the formal skill of convey- 
ancing. And that young gentleman instantly went 
to work, and first numbered the draughts, and then 
made an index of all the clauses, referring to that 
number and folio : so that, in this strict perusal 
and digestion of the various matters, he acquired 
not only a formal style, but also apt precedents, and 
a competent notion of instruments of all kinds.”§ 
We shall conclude with two very amusing and 
characteristic anecdotes of his lordship’s adven- 
tures on the circuit. Tlje first relates to Serjeant 
Earl, who then had much of the business of the 
Norfolk circuit. “ He (North) was exceeding 
careful,” says Roger, “ to keep fair with the cocks 
of the circuit, and particularly Seijeant Earl, who 
hail almost a monopoly. The serjeant was a verv 
covetous maif, and, when none would starve with 
him in journeys, this young gentleman kept him 
company. Once, at Cambridge, the serjeant’s 
man brought his lordship a cake, telling him he 
would want it, for he knew his master would not 
draw bit till he came to Norwich. And it proved 
so. They jogged on, and at Barton Mills his 
lordship asked the serjeant if he would not take a 
mouthtul there ? No, boy, said he, we'll light at 

* Coke upon Littelton, i. 23. ^ Ibid. i. 57. 

t Ibid. i. 23. j Ibid. i. 136. 
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every ten miles’ end , and get to Norwich as soon 
as we can. And there was no remedy. Once 
he asked the serjeant in what method he kept his 
accounts ; for you have , said he, lands , securities , 
arid, great comings -in of all hinds ? Accounts , 
hoy , said lie ; I get as much as I can , and I 
spend, as little as I can ; and there is all the 
account I keep. 9 ** 

The other anecdote relates to some of the cir- 
cuit habits of that time ; and is thus told by Roger 
North, in his quaint, racy manner : — “ Before I 
mention the farther steps of his lordship’s rising, 
I must get rid of a scurvy dowufal he had, which 
had well nigh cost him his life. That he was 
what was called a sober person was well known ; 
but, withal, that he loved a merry glass with a 
friend. But once, in the circuit, being invited, 
with the rest of the counsel, to dine at Colchester 
with the recorder, Sir John Shaw, who was well- 
known to be one of the greatest kill-cows at drink- 
ing in the nation, he, with the rest of his brethren, 
by methods too well known, got very drunk. 
They were obliged to go on, and in that condition 
mounted, but some dropped and others proceeded. 
His lordship had a clerk, one Lucas, a very drunken 
fellow, but at that time not far gone. He thought 
it his duty to have a tender care of his master, who, 
having had one fall, (contrary to the sound advice 
of his experienced clerk) would needs get up 
again, calling him all to nought for his pains. His 
lordship was got upon a very sprightly nag, that 
trotted on very hard, and Lucas came near to per- 
suade him not to go so fast; but that put the horse 
upon the run, and away he went with his master 
fi£ speed, so as none could follow him. The 
horse, when he found himself clear of pursuers, 
stopped his course by degrees, and went with his 
rider (fast asleep upon his back) into a pond to 
drink ; and there sat his lordship upon the sally. 
But, before he fell, Mr. Andrew Card, now an 
eminent practiser of conveyancing in Gray’s Inn, 
and then Mr. Coleman’s clerk, came up time 
enough to get the horse out of the pond before he 
fell off, else he had been lost ; for which service 
his lordship ever had a value for Mr. Card. They 
took him into a public-house nigh at hand, and 
left him to the care of his*man, but so dead drunk 
that he knew nothing that happened to him. He 
was put into a bed, and the rest of the company 
went on, for fear of losing their market. Next 
morning, when his lordship awaked, he found he 
was in a strange place, and that, at ^ fire-side in 
that room, there were some women talking softly 
(for talk they must) ; he sent out all his senses to 
spy, f if he could, what the matter was. He could 
just perceive they talked of him. Then he called 
for Lucas, and bid all go out of the room but him ; 
and, then, Lucas , said he, where am 1 ? He was 
glad the danger (of which Lucas gave him a sen- 
sible account) was over, and got him up to go after 
his fellows. I remember, when his lordship told 
this story of himself, he said the image he had, 

• Cokcjipon Littelton, i, 69. 


when his horse first trotted, and so faster and 
faster, was as if his head knocked against a large 
sheet of lead, as a ceiling over him ; and, after that, 
he- remembered nothing at all of what happened 
till he awoke.”* 


The amount of the national revenue was very 
considerably augmented in the course of the pre- 
sent period, partly from certain new modes of 
taxation being brought into action, partly from the 
greater productiveness of several of the old sources, 
although of these some also began to yield less 
plentiful supplies than formerly, and others were 
altogether abandoned. 

At the accession of James, the most ancient 
revenue of the crown, that arising from its landed 
estates, amounted only to 32,000/. a-year; but 
before the end of the reign it rose to about 80,000/. ; 
and that notwithstanding sales by which was 
realized no less a sum than 175,000/. The annoy- 
ing and oppressive feudal prerogatives of purvey- 
ance, wardship, &c., also still continued to be 
regularly exercised ; and their ordinary produce 
may he estimated from the offer of the pafliameut 
in 1G09 to compound with the king for the whole 
by* a yearly allowance of 200,000/. In 1609 
James raised 21,800/. by a tax of 20,?. on every 
knight’s fee, and on every 20/. of annual rent 
from lands held immediately of the crown, on the 
occasion of his eldest son, Prince Ilcnry, being 
made a knight; and, in 1612, he obtained, in like 
manner, 20,500/. on the marriage of his daughter 
Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine ; the occasions 
in question being the last on which these extra- 
ordinary aids were ever levied. At the com- 
mencement of the reign the customs of tonnage 
and poundage were as usual granted for the king’s 
life ; and, not satisfied with this act of bounty and 
confidence, James, a few years afterwards, pro- 
ceeded to raise the rates of these duties by his own 
authority — an exertion of the prerogative which, 
although not altogether unprecedented, — for both 
Mary and Elizabeth had done the same thing, — 
occasioned at the time much alarrti and outcry, and 
may be regarded as having bad a main share in 
awakening those feelings of suspicion and alienation 
whiefi, on the accession of James’s son, manifested 
themselves in the refusal of the parliament to grant 
the tonnage and poundage for more than a year, 
and ultimately drove on the two parties from a war 
of words to a war of swords. When James came 
to the throne the customs yielded a revenue of 
127,000/. a-year; in 1613 they produced about 
148,000/.; and, at the close of the reign, about 
190,000/. All the parliamentary supplies granted 
during this reign were nine subsidies and ten 
fifteenths, a subsidy yielding about 70,000/. and a 
fifteenth about 36,500/., so that from this source 
James scarcely derived, on the whole, 1,100,000/., 
or not quite 50,000/. a-year. Eleven subsidies 
from the clergy at the rate of 4f., and one at the 

• Coke upon Littelton, i. 88, 
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rate of 6,?. in the pound, produced him in all 
about 250,000/. more. Other schemes to which 
he had recourse for raising a revenue may lie 
classed under the head of irregular, if not illegal, 
expedients. Titles of nobility were sold for cer- 
tain specific sums: that of a baron for 10,000/., 
that of a viscount for 20,000/., that of an earl for 
30,000/. About 225,000/. in all was obtained by 
the sale of patents of the new dignity of baronet, 
instituted in 1611, each baronet paying 1095/., 
under the name of maintenance for thirty foot 
soldiers, at the rate of 8c/. a-day, to assist in the 
reduction of the province of Ulster, in Ireland, and 
the entire number of creations before the end of the 
reign being 205. James also made a great deal of 
money by the sale of patents for monopolies, till 
the abuse, after having repeatedly excited the in- 
dignation of parliament and the public, at last 
produced the decisive proceedings in 1621 against 
Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Thomas Michel 1,* 
and the statute of 1623, (21 Jas. I. c. 3,) which 
declared all monopolies to be contrary to the 
laws of the realm, and enacted that they should 
henceforth be utterly void and of none effect. 
Considerable sums were exacted from the sub- 
jects at different times in the course of this reign 
under the old false names of loans and bene- 
volences, the so called lending and voluntary con- 
tribution being both alike compulsory. The heavy 
fines which it was the custom for the Star Chamber 
and otheV courts to impose upon delinquents, also 
yielded something — though not a great deal, if it be 
true, as is asserted, that fines nominally amounting 
to 184,000/. were actually compounded for about 
16,000/. To this sum may be added about 4000/., 
realized from fines for the violation of the several 
proclamations against additional buildings in 
and about London. James, finally, received back 
from France 60,000/. of the debt which Henry IV. 
had incurred to Elizabeth ; and he got 250,000/. 
from the Dutch on surrendering to them the 
cautionary towns of Flushing, Brille, and Ra- 
mekins, besides a tribute which they afterwards 
consented to pay for the liberty of fishing on the 
coasts of Britain. On the whole, according to a 
published official account, going over the first 
fourteen years of this reign, f James’s ordinary 
income for that period had averaged about 
450,000/. ; besides which he had received in the 
course of the fourteen years about 2,000,000/. in 
extraordinary or occasional payments, making the 
entire annual revenue of the >erown somewhat 
under 600,000/. The expenditure, however, ex- 
ceeded this sum at first by about 80,000/., after- 
wards by between 30,000/. and 40,000/. a-year ; 
so that by the year 1610 James is said to have 
incurred a debt of 300,000/. 

All the supplies granted by the House of Com- 
mons to Charles I. in the fifteen years of his 
reign that elapsed before the meeting of the Long 

* See ante, p. 82. 

+ An Abstract, or Brief Declaration of tlie Present State of his 
Majesty's Revenue; first printed in 1651, aud inserted in the 2nd 
vol. of Somers's Tracts. 


Parliament are calculated to have amounted to no 
more thau about 372,000/., to which is to be 
added about 160,000/. from the clergy. The re- 
venue derived from the crown lands, however, pro- 
bably continued to improve ; and it is known that 
some money was obtained from compositions en- 
tered into with holders of parts of the ancient royal 
domain whose titles were defective. The customs 
of tonnage and poundage, also, though not sanc- 
tioned by parliament, continued to be exacted by 
Charles as usual; and it is affirmed that the 
increase of commerce had raised their annual 
produce, before the breaking out of the civil wars, 
to 500,000/ * A sum of 400,000 crowns was 
obtained from France, as the marriage portion of 
Henrietta Maria. The ship-money tax, during 
the four years it was raised after 1635, is cal- 
culated to have produced 200,000/. a-ycar ; and, 
besides this, a fleet had been previously raised, in 
1626, by the exaction of a certain number of ships 
from each maritime town in the kingdom. Along 
with the proceeds of the ship-money tax, too, may 
he reckoned a sum of 30,000/., which, by means 
of the naval armament thus fitted out, the Dutch 
were for one year compelled to pay for the liberty 
of fishing in the British seas. But ship-money 
was only one of many illegal or unconstitutional 
ways of supplying his exchequer to which Charles 
had recourse. He derived a regular revenue from 
compositions for dispensing with the penal laws 
against the profession of popery. Notwithstanding 
the late act against monopolies, he kept up the 
old grievance by issuing numerous exclusive 
patents under the colour of the exception that had 
been made in the act in favour of new invent! 

To such an extent had this practice been car?fed 
that, as already mentioned, t he had above thirty 
patents to recal when he found it necessary to 
make a show of redressing the grievances of his 
English subjects oil the breaking out of the war 
with Scotland in 1639. Yet, if we may believe 
Lord Clarendon, of 200,000/. paid for these illegal 
grants, scarcely 1500/. actually reached the royal 
coffers, — a filtration, certainly, thirsty and ab- 
sorbent beyond any other example in the annals of 
finance. About 200,000/. was raised, in 1626, by 
forced loans ; and after. the sudden dissolution of 
the second parliament of the reign in that same 
year, a supply of four subsidies and three fifteenths 
which had been voted by the Commons, but the 
bill for granting which had never passed into a 
law, was extorted from the country under the 
name of a L ioan by every method of oppressive 
violence. About 100,000/. was exacted by re- 
viving and bringing again into action the obsolete 
law by which all persons, having an income of 
40/., were obliged to receive the expensive honour 
of knighthood, — a law wholly unsuited to the state 
of society that had now grown up, and ouly re- 
maining unrepealed because, from having been 

• Such is tho estimate of Lewes Roberts, In his ' Treasure of 
Trafle,’ published in 1641. 

f See ante, p. 203. t 
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long allowed to sleep, it had been all but forgotten. 
The following summary of Charles’s other ar- 
bitrary measures employed to extort money from 
his subjects is given by a modem historian of the 
public revenue: “Large fees were annexed to 
new-invented offices. Every county was obliged 
to maintain a muster-master, appointed by the 
crown, for exercising the militia. The vintners 
were driven, hy the terrors of fines and prosecu- 
tions, to submit to an illegal imposition upon all 
the wine they retailed. An ancient duty for fur- 
nishing the Boldiery with coat-and-conduct money, 
which had long been abolished, was revived. It 
was intended to coin base money, and to cir- 
culate it by proclamation. Heavy fines were im- 
posed in the Star Chamber and High Commission 
courts. Sir David Fowles was fined 5000/. for 
dissuading a friend from compounding with the 
commissioners of knighthood. Thirty thousand 
pounds were exacted from those who had tres- 
passed upon an obsolete law against converting 
arable lands iuto pasture. Encroachments on the 
king’s forests were punished in a similar manner. 
Proclamations were issued commanding the 'no- 
bility and gentry to retire to their country seats, 
and not to spend their time idly in London : if 
convicted of transgressing this arbitrary regula- 
tion, they were severely mulcted by the Star 
Chamber. It was contended that proclamations 
had equal authority with laws ; and such as 
ventured to disobey them were heavily fined, and, 
in some instances, condemned to the pillory. In 
short, more tyrannical steps would hardly be taken 
by the greatest despot on earth.”* It was cal- 
«plated that, from 1637 to 1641 inclusive, 
Charles’s entire annual revenue had amounted, on 
an average, to not less than 895,000/., of which 
about 210,000/. arose from ship-money and other 
illegal exactions. 

t* After the dispute between the king and the 
parliament came to a contest of arms, both parties 
of course sought to raise money for carrying on the 
war by any means that could be made available. 
Besides what he received from the private con- 
tributions of his adherents, and from pawning the 
jewels of the crown, Charles made use of his 
military power in levying assessments in those 
parts of the country where his authority was esta- 
blished. The financial operations on the other 
side, however, were on a much more extensive 
scale. The Long Parliament began by voting 
supplies of six subsidies and a poll-tax (estimated 
as equivalent, in all, to twelve subsidies, or about 
600,000/.), the produce of which, though nomi- 
nally granted, after the usual form, to the crown, 
was paid into the hands of a board of parlia- 
mentary commissioners, by whom it waB actually 
in great part expended in the support of the war 
against the royal cause. Large sums were also 
obtained from the voluntary contributions of the 
people, who eagerly brought in both money and 
plate, and every article, down to the thimbles and 

• Sinclair's History of the Public Revenue, i. 209. 
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bodkins of the women, that could be melted and 
turned into coin* All persons, indeed, were 
called upon to furnish what aid they could in 
money, in men, in horBes, in arms, in victuals, and 
other warlike stores, to the public necessities, on a 
pledge that the value should be repaid to them on 
the restoration of peace, and that the debt should 
in the mean time bear an interest of eight per 
cent. These first voluntary contributions, and 
those that were some time after raised for the 
relief of the Irish Protestants, are estimated to 
have amounted to about 480,000/. Recourse, 
however, was soon had, when it became evident 
that the war would not be brought to an end in a 
single campaign, to a regular system of taxation, 
which, under the name of the monthly assessment 
for the maintenance of the army, produced alone a 
much larger revenue than had ever before been 
collected in the kingdom from all other sources 
together. This assessment varied from about 
35,000/. to 120,000/. per week in the first year 
of the war; it was continued under the name of 
a land-tax throughout the protectorate, and its 
entire produce m the nineteen years from Novem- 
ber, 1640, to November, 1659, is stated to have 
been not less than 32,172,321/. Another new 
species of tax, first imposed in 1643, under the 
name of the excise, being originally a duty 
upon beer, ale, wine, tobacco, raisins, sugar, and 
a few other articles of luxury, to which, how- 
ever, were afterwards added bread, meat, salt, and 
other necessaries, is calculated to have produced 
500,000/. a-year. The tonnage and poundage 
duties, together with other customs upon the ex- 
port and import of commodities, yielded probably 
nearly as much. A tax of 4*. a chaldron upon ail 
coals that left the port of Newcastle brought in 
about 50,000/. a year. From the Post-office, first 
established in 1635, about* 10,000/. a-year was 
derived. A singular impost, called the weekly 
meal, being the price of a meal a week, whicli 
every person was commanded to pay into the 
Treasury, produced 608,400/. in the six years 
during which it was exacted. The profits, also, of 
wardship and all the other old feudal prerogatives 
of the crown, with the exception only of purvey- 
ance, which was given up, continued to be rigor- 
ously exacted until the courts of wards and 
liveries were abolished by the Rump parlia- 
ment, in 1656. To these and a few other re- 
gular sources of revenue are to he added various 
occasional supplies, of which the principal were 
1,850,000/. irom the sale of the crown lands, 
houses, and forests ; about 3,500,000/. from the 
sequestration for four years of the revenues of 
the bishops, deans, and inferior clergy; above 
10,000,000/., it is said, but surely with much 
exaggeration, from the subsequent sale of church- 
lands ; 850,000/. from the incomes of offices se- 
questered for the public service ; above 4,500,000/. 
from sequestrations of, or compositions for, the 
estates of private individuals in England; 1,000,000/. 

• See ante, j>. 290 
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from compositions with delinquents in Ireland; 
about 3,500,000/. from the sale of forfeited estates 
in England and Ireland ; besides other large sums 
derived from compulsory loans, the decimation 
tax, or tenth penny, exacted from all malignants, 
as they were called, by Cromwell’s major-generals, 
and the military plunder of the royalists. In all 
these various ways the parliament is asserted, but 
the account is drawn up by the opposite party, 
and may be strongly suspected of great exaggera- 
tion, to have, in the course of the nineteen years, 
drawn from the people the vast amount, for that 
time, of above 83,000,000/., being at the rate of 
nearly 4,400,000/. per annum.* Of this, however, 
only a part went to defray the proper expenses of 
the state. Cromwell’s income is stated to have 
been about 1,500,000/. from England, 143,000/. 
from Scotland, and 208,000/. from Ireland, making 
in all an annual revenue of nearly 1,900,000/. 
An extraordinary expenditure was, of course, in- 
curred so long as the war lasted ; but neither the 
cost nor the waste of that stale of things is sup- 
posed to have swallowed up the larger portion) of 
the large sums that came into the hands of the 
government. If we may believe the representations 
both of the Royalists and of the Presbyterians, the 
parliament itself was the great deep into which the 
ever-flowing stream of confiscation and plunder 
chiefly poured itself. There may be some tendeucy 
to over-statement in these allegations of partisans 
bitterly hostile to those whom they accuse, and 
* 8eo tho account in Sinclair’s Hist. ol‘ llev. i. 284— 28G. 
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themselves excluded by circumstances from all 
share in the good fortune which they affirm their 
enemies to have enjoyed ; but what they say is 
very probably, to a considerable extent, true. 
When the parliament became the dominant, or 
rather sole, authority in the state, the members 
voted wages to themselves, at the rate of 41. a- 
week for each, to be paid out of the public re- 
venue ; and it is affirmed that they afterwards 
came to distribute among themselves about 
300,000/. a-year under this name. Large sums 
of money, lucrative offices, and valuable estates 
were also bestowed upon many of the leading 
members. According to Walker, the Presby- 
terian historian, Lenthall, the Speaker, held offices 
which yielded him between 7000/. and 8000/. a- 
year ; Bradshaw had the royal palace of Eltham 
•and an estate worth 1000/. a-year for the part he 
took in the trial of the king ; and a sum of very 
nearly 800,000/. was publicly expended in other 
free gifts to the saints.* There can be no doubt, 
also, that much peculation was practised by many 
members of the various parliamentary committees, 
which, with scarcely any real responsibility, ere 
appointed to manage the different branches of the 
public revenue; and, indeed, in a time of such 
confusion and dislocation of the whole frame of 
government it was impossible that advantage 
should not often have been taken by private ^in- 
dividuals of the public calamities. 

* History of I udependcncy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


IIE most authentic 
and comprehensive 
account we have of 
the foreign commerce 
of England at the 
commencement of 
the present period is 
contained in a dis- 
course, or essay, 
drawn up by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and 
originally presented 
by him, in manu- 
script, to James I. 
soon after his accession * The main object of 
this small treatise is to point out the circumstances 
to which the Dutch owed their commercial su- 
periority, and to urge upon the English govern- 
ment the adoption of the same methods; but in 
pursuing this argument the author takes occasion 
to give a very full and minute delineation of the 
trade carried on hy each country in all its branches. 
Some little allowance is perhaps to be made here 
and there for the bias of a mind occupied with and 
pleading for a particular object; but in general 
there is no reason to suppose that Raleigh’s state- 

' * Observations concerning tbe Trade and Commerce of England 
with the Dutch aud other Foreign Natious. 



ments, the substance of which, in so far as they 
relate to his own country, we shall now proceed to 
extract and condense, arc, to any material extent, 
overcharged. 

The ordinary trade carried on at this time hy 
the Dutch with England employed not fewer than 
five or six hundred Dutch ships, hut not a tenth 
of that number of English. But, besides, when- 
ever there was in England a dearth of wine, fish, 
or corn, it was the custom of the Dutch imme- 
diately to load fifty or a hundred vessels with the 
particular commodity in request, and to dispatch 
them to all the ports of this kingdom, to reap 
the harvest of the high prices. In a recent dearth 
of corn Raleigh affirms that the merchants of 
Embden, Hamburgh, and Holland had in this way 
carried away, in a year and a half, from the ports 
of Southampton, Exeter, and Bristol alone, nearly 
200,000/. ; and he thinks that, from the whole of 
the kingdom, they could not have obtained less 
than ten times that sum. The practice of these 
thoroughly commercial states was to monopolize, 
as far as they could, the transport of the produce 
of all other countries, — of Turkey and the East 
and West Indies, as well as of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy ; and, carrying this merchandise 
to Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and other northern 
parts, to bring back thence corn and other bulky 
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commodities, which they stored up to supply the [ 
wants of England and the rest of the world. 
Amsterdam was never without a store of 700,000 
quarters of corn, none of it of home growth ; and 
it was remarked that a dearth of one year in 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, or Italy sufficed 
to enrich Holland for seven years after. Raleigh 
contends, nevertheless, that, if the proper methods 
were taken, England was much better situated than 
Holland for a general store-house. 

He next proceeds to compare the trade in fish 
of the Low Countries and the adjacent petty states 
with that carried on by England. The most pro- 
ductive fisheries in the world were upon the coasts 
of the British islands ; yet at this time, while the 
Hollanders sent to the four great towns on the 
Baltic, Koningsberg, Elbing, Stettin, and Dantzic, 
620,000/. worth of herrings every year, England 
exported to those places none at all ; nor any to 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the ports of Riga, 
Revel, Narva, and other parts of Livonia, to which 
the Dutch sent yearly to the value of 170,000/.; 
and scarcely 500/. worth to Russia, to winch the 
Dutch sent 27,000/. worth; and none at all to 
Staden, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Embden, to 
which the Dutch sent, of herrings and other fish, 
to the annual value of 100,000/. ; nor any up the 
Rhine to Germany, the people of which bought, 
every year, 440,000/. worth of herrings and other 
fish from the Dutch; nor any up the Meuse to 
Maestricht, Liege, &c., to which places the Dutch 
sold herrings every year to the value of 140,000/.; 
nor any to Gueldcrland, Flanders, and lip the 
Scheldt, all over the dominions of the Archduke 
of Austria, in which direction the Dutch sent 
annually 162,000/. worth ; and not 2000/. worth 
to France, which took 100,000/. worth from the 
Dutch. In short, while, according to this account, 
the trade of the Dutch in fish brought them in 
annually not much under 2,000,000/., the English 
could hardly be- said to have any trade in that 
article at all, — except only, Raleigh omits to 
notice, to the countries washed by the Mediter- 
ranean, — the great Catholic and fish-eating coun- 
tries of Spain and Italy ; hut thither, also, the 
Dutch, he tells us, sent large quantities, although 
he does not specify to what exact amount. 

In other important branches of trade the case 
was nearly the samfe The Dutch sent nearly 
a thousand ships every year to the countries in the 
north-east of Europe with wine and salt, both 
chiefly obtained from France and Spain ; England, 
with equal natural advantages, had not one ship 
employed in that trade. The timber trade of the 
Dutch, whose own country grew no wood, em- 
ployed five or six hundred great ships ; the Eng- 
lish, with the same access as they had to the 
forests within the Baltic, neither exported nor im- 
ported a single cargo. Even the wool, cloth, lead, 
tin, and other native products of England wer^e 
far from being turned to so much account as they 
might have been. As yet all the woollen cloth 
that went abroad was exported both undressed 
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and undyed. About 80,000 pieces of woollen cloth 
were annually sent to foreign countries in that 
state, the dyeing and dressing of which, as Raleigh 
calculates, was a yearly gain to the foreigner of 
400,000/., besides about 150,000 northern and 
Devonshire kerseys and bayes (baize), the colour- 
ing of which would come to 100,000/. a-ycar more. 
These latter were dressed and dyed at Amsterdam, 
and then shipped for Spain, Portugal, and other 
countries, where they were sold under the name of 
Flemish bayes. Nor were our exports of all de- 
scriptions of native produce of any considerable 
amount in comparison with those of the Dutch. 
To Prussia and the other countries in the north- 
east of Europe, for example, the Dutch sent every 
year nearly three thousand ships, which found 
their way into every port town : we sent out in 
the same direction only about a hundred, the mer- 
chandise carried by which was chiefly disposed of 
in the three towns of Elbing, Koningsberg, and 
Dantzic. No English ships carried any of the 
commodities of those countries to France, Spain, 
Portugal, or Italy, which two thousand Dutch 
merchantmen were constantly employed in sup- 
plying with them. In general the foreign trade 
of England for some years past had been decay- 
ing rather than extending. For seventy years 
a very considerable trade had been carried on with 
Russia: down to about the year 1590, store of 
goodly ships were wont to sail annually to that 
country ; hut, in 1600, only four had been Bent 
out; and, in 1602, only two or three ; whereas, the 
Russian trade of the Dutch had now come to 
employ from thirty to forty ships, each as large as 
two of the English, and all chiefly laden with 
English cloth, herrings taken in the British seas, 
English lead, and pewter made of English tin. 
To the isle of Wardhuus, on the coast of Fin mark, 
eight or nine great ships used constantly to go to 
the fishing from England ; in this year, 1603, only 
one had gone. Those native commodities, be- 
sides, that were sent from England to foreign 
countries were in by far the greater part exported 
in foreign bottoms, 

Raleigh’s essay probably attracted very little 
regard from James or his ministers at this time; 
but some attempts seem to have been made a few 
years afterwards to carry certain of his recom- 
mendations into effect. Nevertheless English 
commerce continued in a languishing state during 
the whole of this reign ; no really important mea- 
sures were taken for its revival and encourage- 
ment; on the 1 contrary, the very evil which Ra- 
leigh had most deprecated, — the burdensome 
amount of the customs, — was, in the penury 
and short-sightedness of the government, aug- 
mented- instead of being alleviated. One or 
two new trading companies were, however, in- 
corporated ; and the colonisation of different parts 
of America, which was more or less successfully 
proceeded with by the enterprise of private indi- 
viduals, if it produced scarcely any results lor 
the present, was laying an ample foundation of 
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commercial as of all other greatness for a future 
age. 

Captain J ames Lancaster, who had sailed from 
England in April, 1601, in charge of the first ad- 
venture of the newly-established East India Com- 
pany,* made his re-appearance in the Downs, with 
the two largest of his four ships full laden with 
pepper, on the 11th of September, 1603, having 
previously sent home the other two with cargoes 
composed partly of pepper, cloves, and cinnamon, 
partly of calicoes and other Indian manufactures 
taken out of a Portuguese carrack which Lancaster 
had fallen in with and captured. The admiral, as 
lie was called, had been well received by the king 
of Acheen, in Sumatra, who had concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with him, and granted all the 
privileges that were asked ; but the great length of 
time, nearly two years and a half, that the ad- 
venture had occupied, and still more the obstruc- 
tions of various sorts which kept the goods from 
being all disposed of, and the accounts finally 
wound up, for about six years longer, prevented 
the company from deriving either much ultimate 
profit or any immediate encouragement from this 
first attempt. Additional capital, however, having 
been, though with difficulty, raised, the same four 
ships were again sent out in March, 1604, under 
the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who did 
not return till May, 1606, and then only with 
three of his ships, laden with pepper, cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs, the fourth having been lost on the 
homeward voyage. In the mean time a licence in 
direct violation of the company’s charter had been 
granted by the king to Sir Edward Michelborne 
and others, allowing them to send out ships to 
trade with Cathaya, China, Japan, Corea, Cam- 

St>e vol. ii. p. 791. 
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baya, and any other countries in the same quarter 
of the globe not already frequented by the English ; 
and Michelborne had actually sailed for China in 
December, 1604, and, although he did not succeed 
in reaching that country, had made his way as far 
as to the Oriental Archipelago, whence he re- 
turned to England in July, 1606, bringing with 
him little else than the plunder of some small 
Indian and Chinese vessels, which he had attacked 
with no more regard either to the right of other 
nations or the character of his own than if lie had 
been a common pirater Disgusted by this ill- 
usage on the part of the government, in addition 
to the disappointment of their hopes of large and 
speedy returns from the subscriptions they had 
already risked, and intluenced also somewhat by 
the popular outcry that was raised about the im- 
politic and destructive nature of the new trade, 
which, it was affirmed, besides occasioning an 
unusual mortality of the seamen, would, if per- 
sisted in, prove a ^wasteful drain both upon the 
treasure and the marine of the country, most of the 
members of the company were now inclined to put 
up with their losses and to have nothing more to 
do with the business. The spirit of others, how- 
ever, still clung to the hope of better success ; and 
a new subscription having been opened, three 
more ships were sent out in March and April, 
1607, and two more in March the following year. 
Neither of these attempts was very fortunate : the 
two vessels that sailed last, indeed, were both lost 
at sea, although the crews and a small part of the 
cargo of one of them were saved ; hut a single 
ship, the Expedition, which sailed in April, 1609, 
under the command of Captain David Middleton, 
brought home, about two years after, so valuable a 
cargo of nutmegs and mace as to produce a divi- 
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dend of 211 per cent.’ 'Meanwhile a pew charter, 
dated May 31, 1609, had been Obtained by “the 
company, by which their privilege exclusive 
trade, originally granted tar fifteen ’ years, was 
made perpetual, a power, howevelr, being reserved 
by the government of dissolving them at ahy titnp 
on three years* notice. They now built the largest 
ship that had ever been constructed in England for 
the merchant service, some accounts making her 
burden to have been a thousand, others eleven br 
twelve hundred tons ; and after the king, with a 
numerous attendance of the nobility, had witnessed 
the launch of this portly argosy, which his ma- 
jesty named the Trade’s Increase, and been enter- 
tained on hoard with a magrftficent banquet served 
in dishes of China ware, then quite new in Eng- 
land, it was put, along with two other vessels, 
under the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who 
set sail with his little fleet for the Red Sea in the 
spring of 1610. Neither Middleton nor his good 
ship, the Increase, ever saw England again ; the 
ship was lost in Bantam Road in 1603/, and Sir 
Henry soon after died of grief ; but the other two 
vessels, which returned home towards the end of 
the following year brought such productive cargoes 
as afforded the partners a dividend of above 121 
per cent. Another adventure in a single ship, 
which sailed from Gravesend in January, 1611, 
and returned to England in the summer of 1615, 
produced the still larger profit of 218 per cent, 
upon the capital invested ; and another with three 
ships, which were sent out in April, 1611, and 
returned in September, 1614, was very nearly as 
successful. Another voyage, reckoned the ninth, 
brought a profit of 160 per cent, after three years 
and a half; a tenth, in about two years and a half, 
148 per cent.; an eleventh, in twenty months, 
about 340 per cent. ; and a twelfth about 1 3d per 
cent., in a year and a half. Each of these ad- 
ventures, it is to he observed, ‘had, in so far as 
regarded the pecuniary results, been the separate 
concern of the individual members who chose to 
engage in it; hut the commanders in general ap- 
pear, nevertheless, to have considered thcmgelves 
in all other respects as the representatives of the 
company in its corporate capacity, or even in some 
sort of the nation, and, as such, to have freely, 
whenever occasion or opportunity offered, both 
entered into treaties with the native powers, and 
employed arms, defensively or offensively, against 
the Dutch, the Portuguese, the Tjarks, or whatever 
other foreigners the rivalries of trade brought 
them into collision with. Both the Portuguese, 
who had been long established in India, and the 
Dutch, who had more recently entered into the 
trade, early began to employ force as well as in* 
trigue against the new-comere ; but hitherto with 
little effect. In spite of all their endeavours, 
Captain Best, who conducted what is called the 
tenth voyage, succeeded, in 1613, in obtaining a 
firman, or charter, from the Great Mogul, allowing 
the company to establish a factory at Surat, grant- 
ing them the privilege of introducing their mer- 


chandise at a certain fixed rate of duties, and 
engaging to protect both their trade and the 
persons and property of those engaged in it from 
th£ hostility of the Portuguese and all others. 
Anil the same year Captain Saris, who had gone 
out with the eighth adventure, obtained from the 
Emperor of Japan equally ample privileges for Ins 
dominions. It was now resolved that all future 
voyages BhOuld be on account of the company as 
one united body. The first fleet, accordingly, 
fitted out upon this new scheme, sailed under the 
command of Captain Downton in March, 1614: 
it consisted only of four ships ; hut with this small 
force Downton was fortunate enough to repel a 
formidable attack of the Portuguese, with whom, on 
his arrival in the country, he found the Mogul at 
war, a victory which proved of the greatest service, 
not only in attaching that monarch to the interests 
of the company, but in exalting the English name 
and character in the opinion of the people of all 
northern and central India. The favourable im- 
pression thus made was judiciously followed up by 
the dispatch in January, 1615, along with another 
small fleet, of Sir Thomas Roe in the quality of 
ambassador//^* p Indian emperor from the king of 
England, ap>jr om the successful exertions of that 
envoy, wh- 'coiftinued to reside at the Mogul’s 
court till the year 1619, and was enabled to obtain 
various important extensions of the privileges 
formerly granted to the company. The company 
now possessed factories, not only at Aeheen, 
Zambce, and Tecoa, in Sumatra ; at Surat, Ama- 
davad, Agra, Azmerc, or Agimere, and Burampore, 
in the dominions of the Mogul ; and at Fiiando m 
Japan; hut also at Bantam, Jacatra (the present 
Batavia), and Japura, in Java; at Benjarmassing 
and Socodania in Borneo, at Banda in the Banda 
Islands, at Patau in Malacca, at Macassar in the 
isle of Celebes, at Siam in the kingdom of that 
name, at Masulipatam and Pctapoli on the Coro- 
mandel coast, .and at Calicut on the coast of 
Malabar. In so prosperous a state, also, were 
their concerns believed to he about this time that, 
in 1617, their stock was currently sold at 203 per 
cent. The disputes with the Dutch, however, 
now grew to such a height as greatly to embarrass 
the trade. Commissioners were actually ap- 
pointed by the governments of the two countries 
to endeavour to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment; and the Dutch proposed that, the English 
East India Company and theirs should carry on 
the trade as ,a joint concern, a plan which, it was 
urged, would enable them effectually to subdue 
their common enemy the Portuguese, and to ex- 
clude all other nations from getting any footing in 
India ; hut this idea came to nothing. At length, 
in July, 1619, a treaty was concluded at London 
by eighteen English commissioners and ten depu- 
ties from the States-General, by which it was 
agreed that the two companies should continue to 
carry on the trade separately, hut upon the prin- 
ciple of each sharing in the different branches of it 
iri certain specified proportions, under the super- 
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intendencc of what was called a Council of De- 
fence, to be composed of four of the principal 
servants of each company resident in the country, 
Tins agreement was to continue in force for twenty 
years ; but did- not last half as many months. 
The intelligence that it had been concluded was 
received with great rejoicings* in India, in ApyiV 
10*20; and, in December of that same year, the 
Dutch governor-general suddenly attacked and 
took possession of the islands of Lantore and Pulo 
Jtoon, the dominion of which was claimed by the 
English, thus recommencing hostilities by the 
most decided act of aggression that had yet been 
committed on either side. This was followed, in 
February, 1623, by the much more atrocious affair 
of the massacre at Amboyna, and the subsequent 
expulsion of the English company’s people by their 
jute associates, but now declared enemies, out of 
all the other Spice Islands .* A long course of 
hostilities, into the detail of which we cannot 
enter, took place between the two nations, the 
cfh'.cts of which were so disastrous to the interests 
u( the English company, that, notwithstanding a 
valuable establishment they had gained, in 1622, 
in the Persian Gulf, by the capture, in conjunction 
wiih the forces of the Shah of Persia, of the island 
of OrmuK from the Portuguese, they found them- 
selves, two or three years later, in debt to the 
amount of 200,000/., and, about the close of the 
reign of James, were seriously thinking of dis- 
posing of whatever they possessed in India, and 
relinquishing the trade. They had, before this, 
abandoned their factory in Japan, notwithstanding 
the concession to them, by the emperor, in 1616, 
of a second and still more liberal charter; and 
they had also withdrawn from a field of enterprise 
upon which they had somewhat strangely entered . 
a few years before, —the Greenland whale fishery, 
—after attempting it first by themselves, and then, 
with no better success, in conjunction with the 
Russian Company. They hud, in 1616, in the 
height of their reputed prosperity, raised a new 
slock of 1 , 629 , 040 /., which was eagerly subscribed 
by 954 individuals, including fifteen dukes and 
earls, thirteen countesses and other titled ladies, 
eightv-two knights, judges, and privy councillors, 
eighteen widows and maiden ladies, and twenty- 
six clergymen and physicians, besides mercantile 
men and others. Now, when a further subscrip- 
tion was proposed, it was found that the money 
could not be obtained; and the stock, which in 
ion, sold at 203 per cent., had now fallen to con- 
siderably less than the half of that price. f 

The operations of the other incorporated trading 
companies in this reign demand little notice. In 
1605 James granted a perpetual charter to a new 
company, that of “ the Merchants of England 
trading to the Levant Seas,” which still subsists, 
and is popularly known under the name of the 
Levant or Turkey Company. By means of this 
company, the plan of which was that every mcm- 

• See ante, p. 105. ..... a. m 
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her shonld tiado on his own account, but accord- 
ing to regulations settled by the general court, 
considerable quantities of English woollen manu- 
Stores, and, -at a later date, of watches, jewellery, 
andv.otbet descriptions of merchandise, were ex- 
ported Constantinople and the adjacent parts of 
thfe East, the supply of which with European 
commodities used formerly to be enthely in the 
hands of the Venetians. It is said that the ordi- 
nary jeturns of the Levant Company were at lirst 
three to one upon the investments. The year alter 
the incorporation of the Levant Company, an 
English minister was, for the lirst time, appointed 
to reside in the dominions of the Grand Seignior, 
and authority was given to him to nominate con- 
suls for the superintendence of the trade and the 
good government of the. English merchants in the 
several ports. For some time the Turkish trade 
seems to have been one of the most flourishing 
branches of our foreign commerce. In a treatise 
published in 1621, it is asserted that, of all 
Europe, England then drove the most profitable 
trade to Turkey by reason of the vast quantities of 
broad cloth, tin, &c., which were exported thither. 
The profitableness of the English trade with Tur- 
key, however, in this writer’s notion, lay mainly in 
the circumstance that our exports were sullicient 
to pay for our imports, — the latter consisting 
chiefly of “ three hundred great hales of Persian 
silk yearly,” — “whereas,” he adds, “a balance in 
money is paid by the other nations trading thither. 
Marseilles sends yearly to Aleppo and Alexandria 
at least 500,000/., and little or no wares. Venice 
sends about 400,000/. yearly in money, and a 
great value in wares besides. The Low Countries 
send about 50,000/., and but little wares ; and 
Messina 25,000/. m ready money. Besides great 
quantities of gold and dollars from Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary, & c. And all these nations take of 
the Turks, m return, great quantities of camblcts, 
grograms, raw silk, cotton wool and yarn, galls, 
6 ax, hemp, rice, hides, sheep’s wool, wax, corn, 
&e.”* If those other nations, however, got their 
money’s worth for their money, which no doubt 
they did, they w ere quite as well off as the English, 
who of course got no more than the worth ot' their 
produce or manufactures. It might be as great 
an accommodation to the Venetians, Hollanders, 
&c. to have the Turks to take off their gold and 
silver as it was to the English to have the Turks to 
take off' their broad-cloths and tin. Of all super- 
fluities a superfluity of the precious metals would 
he about the most useless; produce, manufactures, 
goods of any other kmd that could not be disposed 
of abroad, might be turned to some account at 
home ; gold and silver would not be so valuable as 
iron, or lead, or clay, if they could not be em- 
ployed for purposes of exchange. The English, 
therefore, in sending to the Turks their broad- 

• Munn’s Discourse of Trade ‘from England to East India, ]>. 17 . 
Minin, who hu# developed his views more at huge m hix woik, 
entitled “ England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade," was one ol the 
ablest as well as earliest systematic defenders of what has since been 
called the Mercantile Theory of Trade. 
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cloths and tin, gave away that which if kept at 
home would have had a value in all circumstances, 
even if all commercial intercourse between nations 
had come to a stand-still : the money with which 
the Dutch and Venetians and Germans paid for 
their silks and other Turkish merchandise would 
not in that case have been worth the cost of ware- 
housing it. And, in any circumstances, these 
nation#must have found it more convenient to pay 
for what they got from the Turks in gold and 
silver than in other exports, else they would not 
have done so ; the Turks would have taken their 
cloths and other descriptions of manufactures or 
produce as willingly as they took those of the 
English. But they found it more profitable to 
carry on their dealings of that kind with other 
customers, — to exchange their goods for the money 
of the English, — and then, with that money in 
their hands, to tjfo to make their purchases from 
the Turks. What' would they have made by 
keeping the money and exporting goods to Turkey 
instead ? On the other hand, if the English had 
hid money wherewith to make their purchases 
from the Turks, it is unquestionable that they 
would have found that the most profitable way of 
dealing. Whatever the theorists of the mercantile 
system may say, the last thing, we may be sure, 
that any nation will really keep at home when it 
has an opportunity of sending it abroad, is its gold 
and sijver. Money is at once the most effective 
and economical instrument of exchange, and the 
most useless of all things when not so employed. 
The mercantile system rests upon the notion that 
a country never can have too much money ; where- 
as the truth is, money is almost the only thing of 
which more than a certain quantity permanently 
confined within a country would really he of no 
use. If a country has as much of c\erything else 
as it wants, it will always have as much money as 
it wants; its stock of money, or representative 
wealth, will always ho proportioned to its stock of 
other and more real , wealth ; and no mode of 
carrying' oti tmdp witty f&other country, or with all 
other countriefcV—^in other words, no state, favour- 
able ot unfavourable, to use ’ the established ex- 
pressions, of what is called the balance of trade — 
can in the least affect the matter. In fact, this 
same balance of trade, about which so much 
anxious calculation has been expended, is iri every 
view the most purely insignificant thing in the 
.whole wOrkb; it is of no more^ consequence than 
the balance between the numbers of the light- 
coloured and dark-coloured ships that may have 
been employed in any particular trade, or of the 
light-complexioned and dark-complexioned sailors 
by which they may have been manned. It is 
evident that no country can have its general ba- 
lance of trade permanently or for any long course 
of years either favourable or unfavourable ; either 
supposition implies that which is impossible. 
The result of a permanently favourable balance, 
would be such a constant accumulation of the 
precious metals in the country as uould be 


only burdensome if it could take place, but, 
at the same time, really could no more happen 
than a constant accumulation of water upon 
a particular Ijtot ift a plain. A permanently 
or long -continued unfavourable state of the 
balances,’ again, .is only another expression for 
the case of a country which should be continually 
exporting more gold and silver than it imported, a 
thing possible only for ,a country of which the 
pTeciouEf metals were among the native products. 
The wealth of a country, indeed, may increase or 
may diminish : but its stock of money and its 
stock of other wealth will increase or will diminish 
together ; and the growth or decline of both will 
not ^t all depend upon, or be indicated by, any- 
thing like 'Wvhat has been called the balance of 
trade, — that is, the proportion in which the goods 
obtained from other countries are paid for by 
money or by other goods, — but will he occasioned 
solely by the increasing or diminishing productive- 
ness, as circumstances may vary, of its natural 
resources aftd 1 advantages, and of the labour and 
ingenuity of its inhabitants. The balance of trade 
may' in all cases with perfect safety be left to 
regulate itself: whatever may happen with other 
things,' that can never be wrong. 

In 1604, and again in 1617, the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers obtained new charters from 
James, confirming all their former exclusive pri- 
vileges of exporting the woollen manufactures of 
England to the Netherlands and Germany, with 
the reservation only of the right of trading within 
the same limits to the mayor, constables, and fel- 
lowship of the Merchants of the Staple, — an ex- 
ception which is said to have soon proved wholly 
illusory, .under the extending influence of the 
more recent association, who gradually compelled 
all persons engaged in thistrade to submit to their 
regulations. In fact, the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers came to comprehend the whole body 
of English merchants trnding'to the Low Countries 
and Germany, a body which, in the latter part of 
the reign of James, is stated to have comprehended 
about 4000 individuals. There appear, also, to 
have been local companies of merchant adventurers 
established in some of the great towns. Thus an 
act of parliament of Jhe year 1606 confirms a 
charter that had been granted nearly half a century 
before by Elizabeth, giving to a company of that 
name of the city of Exeter the exclusive privilege, 
in reference to their fellow-citizens, of trading with 
the. dominions of the king of France. Anothei 
statute of the same session created a still mort 
comprehensive monopoly in favour of the corpora- 
tion of the town of Southampton, which was 
empowered to exclude all persons except its owi 
freemen, and the barons and freemen of the Cinqw 
Ports, from buying or selling anything whateve 
as merchants within that town. Such restriction! 
were still generally thought to be necessary o 
serviceable to the interests of trade, and not in 
jurious to those of the public. 

Much more pernicious, however, in their effects: 
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as well as more illegal, or at least unconstitutional, 
in their origin, than these local and statutory 
grants, were many patents for the exclusive sale 
or manufacture of particular commodities, which 
James took upon hini to issue by his mere pre- 
rogative to persons who purchased from him such 
licences to pillage the rest of his subjects. The 
number of these monopolies, it may be remem- 
bered, had been made matter of strong complaint 
by the House of Commons towards the close of the 
preceding reign, and Elizabeth had hereupon 
issued a proclamation annulling all those then 
existing* But James was not to be restrained by 
this, concession of his predecessor from the exercise 
of what he held to be an undoubted pait of bis 
prerogative; he soon .created sa mapy. new mo- 
nopolies that the public clamour became louder 
than ever, till at last, in 1609, he deemed it pru- 
dent to follow Elizabeth's example bv again pro.- 
claiming a general revocation. Nevertheless, 
after the suspension o.f parliamentary government 
in 1014, this evil, with many .others, “soon grew up 
again in all its old rankness ; so that when cir- 
cumstances at length compelled the calling of a 
parliament once more in 1021, the oppression of 
monopolies, as we have seen,t lormcd a principal 
head in the catalogue of the national grievances 
which the Commons immediately proceeded to 
redress. At a conference with the Lords, they 
offered to prove, Rushworth tells us, “ that the 
patents ^f gold and silver thread, of inns and ule- 
. houses, and of power to compound for obsolete 
laws, of the price of horse-meat, starch, cords, 
tobacco-pipes, salt, train-oil, and the rest, were all 
illegal ; howbeit they touched not the tender point 
of prerogative, but, in restoring the subjects* 
liberty, were careful to preserve the king’s ho- 
nour.”]; James, it should appear, on this oc- 
casion professed to have been entirely ignorant, 
until informed by bis faithful Commons, of the 
abuses alleged to have taken place; and it, was 
contrived that the whole blame as well as punish- 
ment should fall upon the patentees, on the pre- 
tence that they had exceeded their privileges, and 
on ceitain of the officers of state concerned in the 
granting of the patents, on the somewhat con- 
tradictory pretence that they had not been suf- 
ficiently careful in limiting the terms of these 
grants so as to guard them against being abused. 
“ I do assure you,” said his majesty, in a speech 
which he came down and made to the Lords while 
the inquiry was going on, “ I do assure you, in 
the heart of an honest man, and byP the faith of a 
Christian king, which botli ye and all the world 
know me to be, bad these things been complained 
of to me before the parliament I would have done 
the office of a just king, and out of parliament 
have punished them as severely, and perad venture 
more, than ye now intend to do. But now that 
they are discovered to me in parliament, I shall be 
as ready in this way as I should have been in the 

• See vol. ii, p. 76!). + See ante, p. 82. 

* ft* Collection, i, 34. 
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ther ; for I confess I am ashamed, these things 
proving so as they are generally reported to be, 
hat it was not my good fortune to be the only 
tuthor of the reformation and punishment of them 
by some ordinary course of justice.” u Three 
patents at ’this tune,” he went on to say, “ have 
been complained of and thought great grievances : 

1. That of the inns and hoslclries. 2. That of ale- 
houses. 3 . That of gold and silver thread. My 
purpose is to strike them all dead ; and, that time 
inay not be lost, I will have it done presently. 
That concerning alehouses I would have to he left 
to the managing of justices of the peucc as before. 
That of gold and silver thread was most vilely 
xecuted, both for wrong done to men’s persons, 
as also for abuse of the stuff, for it was a kind of 
false coin. I have already freed the persons that 
were in prison ; I will now also damn the patent, 
and this may seem instead of a pardon. All these 
three I will have recalled by proclamation, and 
wish you to advise of the fittest form to that pur- 
pose.”* In the course of the debates upon the 
subject in the Commons, Mr. (afterwards Serjeant) 
Noy explained the maimer in which these patents 
were applied for and obtained. “ Before any 
patent is passed,” said the learned member, “ there 
is first a petition to Iub majesty, showing what good 
will accrue to the commonwealth by granting of the 
same, and what increase of benelit to the king, and 
what abuses for want of such a remedy as they 
propound do abound; whereon the king ever 
referreth the petition to some whom his majesty 
thinketh fittest to consider of the petition, both for 
matter of law, convenience, and good of the state 
anil commonwealth; and thereupon the referees 
are to certify his majesty the truth of what they 
think of the petition ; and, as they certify for the 
lawfulness and conveniency and good both of his 
majesty and his estate, and the particular good 
of the commonwealth, his majesty accordingly 
granteth it.”t With all this Bhovv, however, of 
regard for the public good, no doubt can he 
entertained for a moment, from the character of 
these old monopolies, that the only thing that was 
really looked to in the bargain between the crown 
and the applicant was the amount -of the sum of 
money the latter was inclined to’ offer for the 
patent ; if that wa3 sufficiently large, the recom- 
mendation of the referees, we may safely presume, 
was in general a matter of course. It is highly 
probable, indeed, that they expected and received, 
in all cases, a bribe for themselves as well as for 
their royal master. Nobody at this time, how- 
ever, went the length of maintaining that the right 
of granting such patents, if properly exercised, was 
not, at least within certain limits, a prerogative of 
the crown. Those of the existing monopolies that 
were attacked were objected to principally on the 
ground that, they were prejudicial to the public 
interest, either m their very nature or because the 
patentee had abused the powers intrusted to him 
by the royal grant. “ There are some patents,” 

* Collection, p. 26. t l*arl. Hist. 1. 1192, 
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Noy proceeded to observe, “that in themselves 
are good and lawful, but abused by the patentees 
in the execution of them, who perform not the 
trust reposed in them by his majesty ; and of such 
a kind is the patent for inns ; but those that have 
the execution abuse it by setting up inns in forests 
and bye-villages, only to liurbour rogues and 
thieves, and such as the justices of peace of the 
shire, w r ho best know where inns are fittest to be, 
and who best deserve to have licences for them, 
have suppressed from keeping of alehouses; for 
none is now refused that will make a good com- 
position. There me also some who have gotten a 
power to dispense with the statute of vagabonds, 
rogues, &e., and so make themselves dispensers of 
the royalties only proper for the king himself. 
The like patent is grunted for tolls, leets, warrens, 
markets, &c., and they set up bills of it on posts, 
like new physicians that are new come to town, 
making merchandises of it.” Even Sir Edward 
Coke, who declared that monopolies were now 
grown like hydras’ beads— they grew up as fast as 
they w’ere cut off — admitted, that while some 
patents were against the law, and others neither 
good in law nor execution, others were good in law 
and only ill in execution. The patent for inns, in 
particular, he allowed to be good in law. “ lie 
showed,” says the report of bis speech, in con- 
clusion, “that all the kings, from Edward III. to 
this king, have granted monopolies ; and even in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time there were some granted. 
Sir Richard Mmnpcsson (perhaps the father of 
Sir Giles Mompessou, whose conduct as one of the 
patentees of inns and of gold and silver thread 
w r as now in question) and one Robert Alexander 
procured of Queen Elizabeth a patent for the sole 
transporting of anise-seed. Monopolies have been 
granted heretofore de veiito et sole ; that in De- 
vonshire and Coin wall a patent was granted that 
none should dry pilchards but those patentees.”* 
Another member, Mr. Alford, described the way 
in which the monopoly of inns opeiated. “ Every 
poor man,” said be, “ that taketh in but a horse 
on a market-day, is presently sent for up to West- 
minster and sued, unless he compound with these 
patentees; and all ancient inn-keepers, if they 
will not compound, are presently sued at West- 
. minster for enlargement of their house, if they but 
set up a new post or a little hovel more than of 
ancient was there. And instead of reformation of 
abuses, this patent doth but raise reckonings on 
the poor traveller; and instead of Restraining the 
number of inn-keepers, at Bath, where there were 
wont to be but six, and the town desired Sir Giles 
. Mompesson there might not be more, yet he in- 
creased them gradatim from six to twenty inn- 
keepers.” Wnen he found that the storm could 
not be resisted, James himself was as ready with 
his virtuous indignation against all these abuses as 
any one else : in his speech to the Lords, to which 
we have already referred, he told them that no- 
thing would^ he a greater ease to him, and to all 
* Pari. Hist, p. 1193. 


about him at court, than some measure that would 
put an end for ever to the annoyance and pest of 
applications for the said patents. Even the stir 
that had already , been made,’ he intimated, had 
materially contributed to his and their repoBe; 
“ for I remember,” said his majesty, “ that, since 
the beginning of this parliament, Buckingham 
hath told me he never found such quiet and rest as 
in this time of parliament from projectors and in- 
formers, who at other times miserably vexed him 
at all hours.” And then he launched out in the fol- 
lowing characteristic strain : — “ And now I confess 
that when I looked before upon the face of the 
government, I thought, as every man would have 
done, that the people were never so happy as in 
my time. For, even as at divers times I have 
looked upon many of my coppices, riding about 
them, and they appeared on the outside very thick 
aud well grown unto me ; but when I turned unto 
the midst of them, I found them all bitter within, 
and full of plains and hare spots, — like an apple or 
pear, fair and smooth without, but when ye cleave 
it asunder, you find it rotten at the heart. Even 
so, this kingdom, the external government beifig 
as good as ever it was, aud, I am sure, as learned 
judges as ever it had, and, I hope, as honest ad- 
ministering justice within it, and for peace both at 
home and abroad, I may truly say, more settled 
and longer lasting than ever any before, together 
with as great plenty as ever ; so it was to he 
thought that every man might sit in safety under 
his own vine and fig-tree. Yet I am ashamed, and 
it makes iny hair stand upright, to consider how 
in this time my people have been vexed and polled 
by the vile execution of projects, patents, hills of 
conformity, and such like, which, besides the 
trouble of my people, have more exhausted their 
purses than subsidies would have done.” The 
sudden dissolution of this parliament, however, 
prevented anything being done to put an effectual 
stop to the evil ; and it was not till three years 
afterwards, by which time several new patents of 
an equally objectionable kind with those here so 
warmly condemned had been extorted from his 
majesty’s necessities or good-nature, that the act 
was passed declaring all monopolies, and all com- 
missions, grants, &c., to any person or persons for 
the sole buying, selling, making, working, or using 
of anything within the realm, except in the case of 
new inventions, to he altogether contrary to the 
laws of the realm, and so to be utterly void and of 
none effect, and in nowise to be put in use or 
execution.* 'Tacked to this general enactment, 
however, were provisoes barring its operation in the 
case of various existing patents and of any others 
that might be afterwards granted of the same 
kind, — namely, patents concerning printing, the 
digging or compounding of saltpetre or gunpowder, 
the casting or making of ordnance or shot, the 
compounding or making of alum, the licencing of 
taverns and retailing of wines. Four existing 
patents, for making of glass, for the exportation of 
* SI Jao, L cap. S3. 
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calves* skins, for the making of smalt, and for the 
melting of iron ore, were also specially excepted 
from the operation of the act. 

We will now add a few notices respecting the 
state of some particular branches of trade in this 
reign. One of the fields of enterprise that attracted 
most attention was that of the northern fisheries. 
Besides whales, the frequenters of the Greenland 
coasts now began to kill morses, or sea-horses, 
Whose teeth were then esteemed more valuable than 
ivory. The fishery was at first prosecuted by in- 
dividual adventurers, hut at length the Russia 
Company having entered into the business, ob- 
tained, in 1G13, a charter from James, excluding 
all other persons from sailing to Spitzbergen ; 
acting upon which, they that year fitted out seven 
armed snips, with which they drove away from 
those seas four English fishing-vessels, and fifteen 
sail of Dutch, French, and Biscayans, and forced 
some other French ships, which they permitted to 
remain, to pay them tribute for their forbearance. 
The next year the company sent out thirteen ships; 
but the Dutch had now takemcare to be provided 
for them, and, appearing with eighteen vessels, 
four of which were men of-war, set them at de- 
fiance, and remained and fished at their case, as 
usual. In 1615 a new claim to the dominion of 
Spitzbergen and the surrounding waters was pre- 
ferred by the Danes, who made their appearance 
with three ships of war, being the first Danish 
vessels that had ever been rfeen in that quarter, 
and demanded tribute or toll both from the Dutch 
and the English, who were, however, too strong 
for them to succeed in enforcing their claim. We 
have already mentioned the junction of the Russia 
and East India Companies for the prosecution of 
the Greenland fishery. It is said to lie m 1617 
that the earliest mention is found of fins or whale- 
bone being brought home along with the blubber. 
The dispute between the English and Dutch, about 
the right of fishing, still continued to be waged with 
great animosity and occasional violence; mean- 
while, “ the manner of managing the whale- 
fishing of both nations,” says Anderson, in a sum- 
mary of the details ^iven by the voyagers of the 
time, “ was then quite different fromNvhat it is in 
our days. The whales, iji those early times, having 
never been disturbed, resorted to the hays near the 
shore, so that their blubber was easily landed at 
Spitzbergen, where they erected cookeries (that is, 
coppers, &c.) for boiling their oil ; which cookeries 
they left standing from year to year, and only 
brought home the purified oil and tne whalebone. 
The English, having been first in that fishery, kept 
possession of the best bays. The Hollanders, 
coming late, were obliged to find bays farther 
north : yet the Danes, who came later into this 
trade than the Dutch, got in between the English 
and Dutch. The Hamburghers came after the 
Danes ; and after them came the French, and also 
the Biscavners, who, though they were older whale- 
fishers than any in Europe, except the Norwegians, 
had not, however, practised this method but by 
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the example of the English and the rest, and who 
were forced to set up their cookeries still further 
off. But, since those times, the whales are less 
frequent in the bays, and are most commonly 
among the openings of the ice at a greater distance 
from land, which obliges the ships to follow them 
thither. So that the blubber is now cut from the 
whales which are taken in small pieces at the 
ships* sides, and then casks filled therewith, and 
thus brought home to be boiled and purified, and 
the whale-fins also to be cleaned. This latter 
method, however, of fishing, being often found dan- 
gerous and hazardous to shipping, it discouraged 
our English adventurers, who then traded in a 
company, so that they soon after relinquished that 
fishery ; and so it remained till the reign of King 
Charles II.”* 

We have a proof, notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of the decay of the national trade and in- 
dustry, which, as we have seen, were not wanting 
now any more than in every other period of our 
history, that the country still continued, on the 
whole, to advance in wealth and prosperity, 
though at a slacker pace than for some time 
before, in the fact that both the mercantile and the 
royal navies were considerably increased in the 
course of the present reign. It is said that, in 
the fled fitted out in 1588 against the Spanish 
armada, Elizabeth had forty ships of her own ;f 
but, according to other accounts, what properly 
formed the royal navy consisted at her death of 
only thirteen ships, while at the death of James it 
consisted of twenty-four. J While the largest of 
Elizabeth’s ships, also, was only of the burden of 
1000 tons, and carried forty cannon, her successor, 
in 1609, built a man-of-war, called the Princ.;, of 
the burden of 1400 tons, and carrying sixty-four 
guns. At James V accession, it is stated by Sir 
William Monson, that there were not above four 
hundred ships in England of four hundred tuns 
burden. § An anonymous, but apparently well- 
informed writer, the author of a tract entitled 
c The Trade’s Increase,* published in 1615, has 
given us an account of the English shipping at 
that date, which, although the object of the writer 
is not to draw a flattering picture, seems to indi- 
cate that its quantity was then very considerably 
greater than it would appear to have been twelve 
years before, cither from Munson’s statement, or 
from that of Raleigh respecting the general trade 
of the kingdom, to which we have adverted in a 
preceding page. According to the author of ‘ The 
Trade’s Increase,’ there were, when he wrote, 
twenty English ships, chiefly laden with herrings, 
employed in the trade to Naples, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Marseilles, Malaga, and the other ports of the 
Mediterranean ; together with thirty from Ireland, 
laden w r ith pipe-staves, — an article that has now 
long ceased ‘to be found among the exports from 
that country. To Portugal and Andalusia twenty 

* Histor. and Chron. Deduct, of Oiig. of Cora. ii. 272. 

t See vol. ii. p. 793. 

t Macpherwu, Hist, of Com.* Ii. 230. 

§ Naval Tracts, 162 i. 
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ships were sent for wines, sugar, fruits, and West 
India drugs ; to Bourdeaux, sixty ships and barks 
for wines ; to Hamburgh and Middlcburgh thirty- 
five vessels, all belonging to the Company of 
Merchant- Ad venturers; to Dantzic, Koningsberg, 
&e., about thirty, — namely, six from London, six 
from Ipswich, and the rest from Hull, Lynn, and 
Newcastle ; to Norway, five. The Greenland 
whale-fishery employed fourteen ships ; the Iceland 
fishery, one hundred and twenty ships and barks. 
Only o^ hundred and twenty small ships were 
engaged, according to this writer, in the Newfound- 
land fishery ; but another authority states that this 
very year there were at Newfoundland tw o hundred 
and fifty English ships, the burden of which, in 
all, amounted to 15,000 tons.* The Newcastle 
coal-trade employed alone four hundred vessels ; 
namely, two hundred for the supply of London, 
and as -many more for the rest of England. “ And 
besides our own ships,’* says our author, “hither, 
even to the mine’s mouth, come all our neighbour- 
ing nations with their ships continually, employ- 
ing their own shipping and mariners The 

French sail hither in whole fleets of fifty sail toge- 
ther ; serving all their ports of Picardy, Normandy, 
Bretagne, &c., even as far as Rochelle and Bour- 
deaux. 4 And the ships of Bremen, Embden, 
Holland, and Zealand supply those of Flanders, 
&c., whose shipping is not great, with our coals.” 
Besides all these, there were the ships belonging 
to the East India Company, which, if they were 
not as yet very numerous, were some of them the 
largest merchantmen of the kingdom. Sir Dudley 
Digges, in a treatise entitled ‘The Defence of 
Trade,* published this same year, in reply to the 
author of ‘ The Trade’s Increase,* w ho had attacked 
the company, gives a list of all the ships they had 
employed from their first establishment, which he 
makes to have been tw 7 enty-four in number ; 
of which one was of 1293 tons burden, one of 
1 100, one of 1060, one of 900, one of 800, and the 
rest of from 600 to 1 50. 

According to a return made to an order of the 
privy council, in 1614, the entire value of the 
exports from England to all parts of the world, for 
the preceding year, was 2,090,640/. 11$. 8 d. ; and 
that of the imports, 2,141,283/. 17$. lOd. In 
order, however, to make it appear that the balance 
of trade was at this time favourable, the account 
adds to the value of the exports 86,794/. 16$. 2d. 
for custom on the goods ; 10,000/. for the import 
paid outwards on woollen goods, iin, lead, and 
pewter ; and 300,000/. for the merchants’ gains, 
freight, and other petty charges : in this way making 
out an apparent balance of the exports over the 
imports, or, as it is phrased, “ a balance gained this 
year to the nation” of 346,283/. 17$. 10d. In 
1622, according to another account which has been 
preserved, the total amount of exportations, in- 
cluding therein the custom at 5 per cent, on such 
goods as paid poundage, the importB on bays, tin, 
lead, and pewter, and the merchants* profit of 

* Gerard Malynos, in his Lex Mercatoria, 1622 ; p* 247. 


15 per cent., together with freight and petty 
charges, was 2,320,436/. 12$. lOd. ; while the total 
value of the imports, including 91,059/. 11$. Id. 
of customs dues; and 100,000 /. for fine run-goods, 
&c., was 2,619,315/.* This state of matters, ac- 
cording to the universally prevalent notion of the 
time, indicated a balance lost to the country that 
year by its foreign commerce of 298,878/. 7$. 2d. 
But, in truth, a comparison of the two accounts, 
supposing them to he tolerably correct, only proves 
that the trade of the country, on the whole, had 
rather increased than diminished in the course of 
the nine years which they embrace. It appears 
that in 1613 the exports and imports, taken toge- 
ther, amounted in value to 4,628,586/. ; and in 
1622 to 4,939,751/. The highest of these sums 
may he about the twentieth part of the united value 
of our present exports and imports. 

The great staple of the kingdom still continued 
to be the trade "in wool and in woollen cloths. But 
although the English wool w as finer, and held in 
higher estimation than tjiat of any other country, 
the imperfect manner in which the processes of 
dressing and dyeing the cloth were performed liad 
long been matter of regret W'ith all who took an 
interest in the prosperity of our commerce and ma- 
nufactures. We have already noticed Raleigh’s 
representations upon that subject. At length an 
effort was made to remedy the evil, which, if 
strong measures were always the most successful 
in such cases, could hardly have failed to accom- 
plish its professed purpose. In 1608 James issued 
a proclamation absolutely prohibiting any undyed 
cloths to be sent beyond seas even by the Company 
of Merchant- Ad venturers, whose charter expressly 
empowered them to export such cloths, of which, 
indeed, their trade in all probability mostly con- 
sisted. At the same time he granted to Alderman 
Cockayne a patent giving him the exclusive right 
of dyeing and dressing all woollen cloths. But the. 
States of Holland and the German cities imme- 
diately met these proceedings by prohibiting the 
importation of all English dyed cloths. “ Thus,** 
says Anderson, “ was commerce thrown into con- 
fusion, Cockayne being disabled from selling his 
cloth anywhere but at home ; beside that his 
cloths were worse done, ^nd yet were dearer, than 
those finished in Holland. There was a very great 
clamour, therefore, raised against this new project 
by the weavers now employed, &c., so that the 
king was obliged to permit the exportation of a 
limited quantity of white cloths ; and a few years 
after, in the y<£ar 1615, for quieting the people, he 
found himself under the necessity of annulling 
Cockayne’s patent, and restoring that of the 
Merchant- Ad venturers.” The prohibition by the 
Dutch and Germans, however, of the importation 
of English woollens dyed in the cloth had, in the 
mean time, set the clothiers of England upon the 
new method of dyeing the wool before weaving it, 
and thus producing the kind of fabric called 
medley-cloth, formed from threads of different 

* Circle of Commerce, by Edward Miaaeldeu, E»q., 1623, p. 121. 
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colours. This discovery is assigned to the year 
1613. E ither from the, effects of the derangement 
occasioned by Cockayne’s patent, or from other 
causes, the woollen-tTade a few yeaTs after this 
date appears to have fallen into a declining state. 
In 1622 a commission was issued by the king to 
a number of noblemen and .gentlemen, directing 
them to inquire into the causes of the decay, and 
the best means of effecting the revival .both of this 
and other branches of the national commerce and 
industry ; in which his majesty declares that both 
the complaints of his subjects at home, and the 
information he received from his ministers abroad, 
had assured him that the cloth of the kingdom 
had of late years wanted that estimation and vent 
in foreign parts which it formerly had ; that the 
wools of the kingdom were fallen much from their 
wonted values ; and that trade in general was so far 
out of frame that the merchants and clothiers were 
greatly discouraged ; so that great numbers of 
people employed by and dependent on them 
wanted work, farmers wanted the usual means of 
paying their rents, landlords failed to receive their 
former incomes, and the crown also suffered by 
the diminution of the customs and other duties. 
The remainder of the paper enumerates the points 
to he more particularly inquired into, and suggests 
some remedies that might, it was thought, deserve 
consideration. The commissioners were directed, 
among other things, to endeavour to find out what 
hud occasioned the fall in the price of wool ; what 
would he the most effective course to take in order 
to prevent the exportation of wool and woollen- 
yarn, fuller’s-earth, and wood-ashes ; how to remedy 
the present unusual scarcity of money, &c. They 
were also to consider if it might not be belioveful 
to put in execution the laws still in force which 
obliged merchant-strangers to lay out the proceeds 
of the merchandise imported by them on the native 
commodities of the realm. The commission goes 
on to complain that the merchants trading into the 
Eastland countries (that is, the countries lying 
along the south shores of the Baltic) had neglected 
of late to bring hack corn as they had been for- 
merly wont ; and also that, instead of loading their 
ships, as formerly, with great quantities of un- 
dressed hemp and flax, which set great numbers 
of the people of this kingdom to work in dressing 
the same and converting it into linen-cloth, they 
now imported hemp and ffax ready dressed, and 
that for the most part by strangers. Much 
treasure, it is afterwards affirmed, was yearly 
spent for linen-cloth imported froiA abroad at 
a high price. It is certain that, before the 
close of this reign, the Dutch had begun success- 
fully to compete with the English weavers in the 
manufacture of the finer kinds of woollen-cloth, a 
branch in which this country had till now stood 
unrivalled. In 1624 a statement was given in to 
the parliament, by which it appeared that 25,000 
pieces of fine woollens had been that year manu- 
factured in Holland ; whereupon the House of 
Commons resolved, first, “That the Merchant- 
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Adventurers’ Company setting imposts upon our 
cloths is a grievance, and ought not to be conti- 
nued ; and that all other merchants promiscuously, 
as well as that company, may transport everywhere 
northern and western dozens, kerseys, and new 
draperies:” secondly, “That other merchants 
beside the Merchant- Ad venturers’ Company may 
freely trade with dyed and dressed cloths, and ail 
sorts of coloured cloths, into Germany and the 
Low Countries.” This was certainly the true way 
of restoring the trade, and of securing to the Eng- 
lish weavers something better than even that ex- 
clusive possession of the manufacture of the finer 
fabrics, which was now irrecoverably lost. 

According to the author of ‘The Trade’s In- 
crease,* the commerce of England with Spain and 
Portugal had fallen to so low a state, in conse- 
quence of the long wars with those countries in 
Elizabeth’s time, that when he published his work, 
in 1615, it scarcely employed five hundred seamen. 
An attempt was made in 1618 to revive the trade 
to the coast of Guinea by the chartering of a com- 
pany with the exclusive privilege of carrying it 
on ; but the only result was, that the company and 
the private adventurers, whose former freedom was 
invaded by the charter, became involved in such 
disputes aB soon ruined both ; so that the trade was 
for some years abandoned altogether. Consider- 
able annoyance was experienced by our commerce 
in the south of Europe in the course of this reign 
from the pirates of the Barbary coast. About the 
year 1616 the fleet of these corsairs is stated to 
have consisted of forty sail of tall ships, that carry- 
ing the admiral being of 500 tons burden ; with 
this force they struck terror all along the Spanish 
coasts, dividing it iuto two squadrons, with one of 
which they blocked up the port of Malaga, while 
with the other they cruised between Lisbon and 
Seville. In 1620 the king commissioned Sir 
Robert Maunsell, vice-admiral of England, to lead 
a fleet, composed partly of some royal ships, partly 
of others belonging to private individuals, against 
the pirates ; but nothing appears to have been done 
in consequence. The next year, however, Maunsell 
actually proceeded to Algiers with an armament 
consisting of eight ships, four of them carrying 
forty cannon each, besides twelve armed merchant- 
men, the whole having on board a force of nearly 
2700 men. But, after making an attempt to bum 
the ships in the Mole, which did not succeed, it 
was deemed prudent to return home, under the 
conviction that nothing further could be done. It 
is said that the corsairs, as soon as Maunsell had 
turned his back, picked up nearly forty good 
English ships, and infested the Spanish coasts 
with greater fury than ever. Two years after we 
find complaints made both by foreign powers and 
by English merchants, that sundry subjects of 
England were in the habit of supplying the rovers 
of Algiers and Tunis with ammunition, military 
weapons, and provisions, whereby they were enabled 
to disturb our own commerce as well as that of 
other Christian nations ; on which James issued a 
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proclamation strictly prohibiting all his subjects 
from offending for tnc future in that sort. 

We have sketched in the preceding Book the 
history of the several attempts which were made, 
in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, to effect 
settlements in the newly-discovered world of North 
America, principally by Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
relations, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Richard 
Grenvillej and which all terminated so unsuccess- 
fully or disastrously * A considerable intercourse 
had, however, been kept up with tEe Indians on 
the cdasts of Virginia and the more northern part 
of the American continent by the merchants both 
of London and Bristol, who found it very profitable 
to purchase their furs and skins with beads, knives, 
combs, and other such trinkets or articles of little 
value, ever since a Captain Gosnold, in the year 
1602, had for the first time made the voyage to 
those parts by a direct course, without sailing 
round about to the West Indies and through the 
Gulf of Florida, as had always been done by pre- 
ceding navigators. At length, in 1606, James 
chartered two companies, the first called that of 
the London Adventurers, or South Virginia Com- 
pany, who were authorised to plant all the Ame- 
rican Coast comprehended between the 34th and 
41st degrees of north latitude, or the country 
which afterwards formed the provinces of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North and South Carolina ; 
the second, called the Company of Plymouth Ad- 
venturers, to whom was assigned all the territory 
to the north of this as far as to the 45th degree of 
latitude, including the modem Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and the New England States. 
The London Company that same year sent out a 
hundred settlers in two ships, who founded, about 
three miles from the mouth of the Powhatan (now 
called James River), the present town, still known 
by its original name, of James Town, in Virginia. 
In 1610 this company obtained a second charter, 
incorporating them anew by the name of the 
Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Planters of the Citylbf London for the First Colony 
of Virginia, and empowering them to grant lands 
to the adventurers and planters, to appoint a resi- 
dent Council, to place and displace officers, &c. — 
in short, granting them all the powers of self- 
government. In 1612 a settlement was formed 
on the Bermuda, or Somers Isles, by a company of 
persons, to whom the king granted a charter after 
they had purchased the islands jirom the Virginia 
Company, who claimed the dominion of them in 
consequence of their having been discovered, as 
was supposed, by two of their captains, Sir George 
Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, who were ship- 
wrecked on one of them, in the course of a voyage 
to Virginia, in 1609, and lived there for nine 
months, though they had been really visited a 
hundred years before by Bermuda, a Spanish navi- 
gator. In 1616, Sir Walter Raleigh, released 
from his long confinement in the Tower, received 
from James his commission to undertake the 

* See rol. H. pp. 7SU, 7ift. 


voyage to Guiana, in South America, which the 
gallant adventurer entered upon in the spring of 
the following year, and the fatal issue of which 
has already been related.* Meanwhile, although 
the colony in Virginia went oh increasing, and 
began, 1 after many disappointments, to promise 
some return to the outlay of the adventurers, they 
had enough to do in defending their possessions 
against enemies and rival claimants on all sides of 
them. Besides the contests in which they were 
involved with the aboriginal inhabitants, they 
found themselves called upon to take measures for 
driving away both a number of Frenchmen who 
had crossed the St. Lawrence and settled in Acadia 
(the present Nova Scotia), and in the country n'ow 
forming the New England States ; and also a body 
of Dutch colonists who had built the town of New 
Amsterdam (the present New York) and the port 
of Orange (now Albany), in what they called the 
country of New Netherlands; for as yet all the 
eastern coast of the American continent, from the 
34th to the 45th parallels of latitude, waB considered 
as belonging either to southern or northern Virginia, 
and as, therefore, included in the grants to the two 
companies. Both the French and the Dutch were 
dislodged in 1618 by the English governor, Sir 
Samuel Argal ; but the latter soon returned, and 
eventually made good their position. Many at- 
tempts had been made to establish English settle- 
ments in the northern parts of this territory ; hut 
it was not till the year 1620 that the first planta- 
tion was made which actually took root and 
became permanent, at a place called Plymouth, 
the country around which soon after received the 
name of New England from the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles I.). About the same time, 
also, a grant of the Island of Barbadocs, which 
had been taken possession of for the King of Eng- 
land by an English ship returning from Guinea 
in 1605, was obtained from James by his lord- 
treasurer, Lord Leigh, afterwards Earl of Marl- 
borough, for himself and his heirs in perpetuity ; 
and, under his sanction, a settlement was made 
upon it, and the town of James Town founded, in 
1624, by a colony sent out at the expense of Sir 
William Courtcen, an opulent and spirited mer- 
chant of London. Various schemes had also been 
entertained, and some of them in part carried into 
effect, though they all failed in the end, for esta- 
blishing English colonies in the island of New- 
foundland, and on the eastern coast of South Ame- 
rica. But, even at the close of this reign, the 
parent colony of Virginia was still far from being 
in a satisfactory state, or holding out a complete 
assurance of stability and ultimate Success. One 
of the last acts of James’s government was to com-^ 
mission a number of noblemen and gentlemen to 
make inquiry into the condition of that colony ; the 
courses taken for settling viffiich, his majesty de- 
clares, had not had the good effect intended — a pre- 
vious commission having reported that most of the 
persons sent thither had^ eithetj died by sickness 
ante, pp. 73 ,&c. 
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and famine, or been massacred by the natives ; and 
that such as still survived were in lamentable ne- 
cessity and want : notwithstanding all which, how- 
ever, the commissioners conceived the country to 
be both fruitful and healthful, and that, if industry 
weie used, it would produce many good staple 
commodities, though, by the neglect of the govern- 
ors and managers, it had as yet produced few or 
none. 

There was one commodity now beginning to he 
raised in Virginia, their cultivation of which would 
hardly contribute to recommend the settlers to 
James’s favour. A portion of his literary fame 
rested upon his singular treatise entitled ‘A Coun- 
terblast to Tobacco,* in which he assails the me of 
that herb with every form of pedantic invective. 
Not satisfied with this grand display of declama- 
tory pyrotechnics, he issued, besides, in the course 
of his reign, a succession of royal proclamations in 
denunciation of tobacco, some of which are almost 
as tempestuous us his book. In 1G04, while as 
yet all the tobacco imported came from the Spanish 
West Indies, he took it upon him, without the 
consent of parliament, to raise the duty upon it 
from twopence to six shillings and tenpcnce a 
pound, with the professed object of preventing the 
enormous inconveniences proceeding, as he de- 
clared, from the great quantity of the article daily 
brought into the re$Im. “ Tobacco,** says the 
commission directed upon this occasion to the 
lord-treasurer, 41 being a drug of late years found 
out, and brought from foreign parts in small quan- 
tities, was taken and used by the better sort, both 
then and now, only as physic to preserve health ; 
hut it is now at this day, through evil custom and 
the toleration thereof, excessively taken by a num- 
ber of riotous and disorderly persons of mean and 
base condition, who do spend most of their time in 
that idle vanity, to the evil example and corrupting 
of others, and also do consume the wages which 
many of them get by their labour, not caring at 
what price they buy that drug; by which the 
health of a great number of our people is im- 
paired, and their bodies weakened and made 
unfit for labour.’* In his ‘Counterblast’ he 
affirms that some gentlemen bestowed three, some 
four hundred pounds a-year “ upon this precious 
stink ;** an estimate in which the royal pen must 
surely be understood to he running on in poetic 
numbers. When the Virginian colonists began to 
cultivate tobacco, James complained that they 
made so much as to overstock the market ; and in 
1619 he issued a proclamation commanding that 
the production of it should not exceed the rate of 
a hundred weight for each individual planter. In 
this regulation, however, his majesty appears to 
have had an eye to the interests of the royal 
revenue as well as to the health of his people ; for 
he at the same time confines the right of importing 
the commodity to such persons as he should 
license for that purpose ; in other words, he takes 
the monopoly of it into his own hands, and avows 
it to be his object to raise its price. In a pro* 


clamation of the next year enforcing this restriction 
upon the cultivation of the plant, which had not 
been strictly attended to, he again inveighs against 
the- use of tobacco, aa 4 “ tending to a general and 
new corruption of men’s bodies and manners. 5 * 
Nevertheless he holds it, “ of the two, more 
tolerable that the same should he imported, amongst 
many other vanities and superfluities which come 
from beyond seas, than to he permitted to he 
planted here within this realm, thereby to abuse 
and misemploy the soil of this fruitful kingdom.” 
At length, in the last year of his reign, oft the 
petition of the House of Commons, James con- 
sented to prohibit the importation of all tobacco 
except such as should be of the growth of the 
English plantations ; but tins he professed to do 
without any abatement of his old and well-known 
aversion to the useless and pernicious weed, and 
solely because he had been often and earnestly im- 
portuned to that effect by many of his loving 
subjects, planters and adventurers in Virginia and 
the Somers Isles, on the ground that those colonies 
were but yet in their infancy, and could not be 
brought to maturity unless he should be pleased 
for a time to tolerate their planting and vending of 
tobacco. The proclamation also strictly prohibited 
the introduction of any tobacco from Scotland or 
Ireland; but it appears, from many more pro- 
clamations that were issued in the course of the next 
reign, absolutely forbidding the cultivation of the 
herb in any of the home dominions of the crown, 
that it continued to he raised in large quantities 
for a long time after this in England itself, as well 
as in both those countries. 

The march both of colonization and of com- 
merce appears to have been considerably ac- 
celerated during the space that elapsed from the 
accession of Charles I. to the breaking out of the 
war between the king and parliament. In the 
first year of his reign, Charles, on the ground that 
such a colony was not best managed by an in- 
corporated company, “consisting of a multitude 
of persons of various disposithps, amongst whom 
affairs of the greatest moment are ruled by a 
majority of votes,” ordained by 4 a proclamation 
that the government of Virginia should henceforth 
depend immediately on himself, and be ad- 
ministered by a governor and resident council 
appointed by the crown and acting in subordina- 
tion to the privy council at home. In making this 
change, Charles treated the charter of the Virginia 
Company as having been annulled by his father; 
and James, indeed, in his proclamation of the 
preceding year, already quoted, declares that, 
having by the advice of his privy council resolved 
to alter the charters of the said company as to 
points of government, and the treasurer and com- 
pany not submitting thereto, “the said charters 
are now avoided by a quo warranto” Charles, 
however, in his proclamation does not rest the 
right of the crown altogether upon this revocation ; 
lie broadly advances the principle that these 
colonies and, by implication, all others founded 
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or occupied by English subjects, were essentially a 
portion of the dominion of the mother-country ; — 

“ considering, ako,” are his words, “ that we hold 
those territories of Virginia^nd the Somers Isles, as 
also that of New England, lately planted, with the 
limits thereof, to be a part of our royal empire.” 

It is said that by this time the Virginian com- 
panies had expended a capital of not less than 
200,000/., from which they had as yet derived but 
a very inadequate return, so that many of the 
original adventurers, thoroughly weary of the 
speculation, had sold their 'shares for what they 
would bring. The failure of their expectations, 
however, did not check other attempts of the same 
kind. Almost all the West India islands not pre- 
viously settled upon were taken possession of and 
colonized within a few years from this date. In 
1627 an English and a French company divided 
the island of St. Christophers between them ; and 
the next year the English added to the territory in 
their occupation the neighbouring small isle of 
Nevis, and also sent off a detachment of their 
body to Barbuda, as they likewise did others in 
subsequent years to Montserrat and Antigua. 
Meanwhile, in 1629, Charles confirmed a former 
grant to James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, aud to his 
heirs for ever, of all the Caribbee Islands, as they 
were called, including both those that have just 
been mentioned and also Barbadoes, with regard 
to which an arrangement had been made with 
the former grantee, the Earl of Marlborough. 
That same year he granted in perpetuity to Sir 
Robert Ileafh and his heirs all the Bahama 
or Lucaya Isles, together with what was then 
called Jlie Province of Carolana on the Con- 
tinent of North America, being the immense 
region nbw forming the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and the souther^ 
part of Louisiana. This vast territory was after- 
wards conveyed by Heath to the Earl of Arundel, 
who had planted some parts of it before the civil 
wars at home interrupted his operations. The 
Bahama Islands also believed to have been 
begun to be planted about this time. In 1632 a 
part of what had till now been considered as the 
territory of Virginia was granted by Charles to be 
held in free and common soccage by Lord Balti- 
more, his majesty at the Bame time giving it the 
name of Maryland, in honour of the queen. Lord 
Baltimore was a Roman Catholic ; and Maryland, 
which began to be colonized within two years 
from the date of the charter, afterwards formed the 
main refuge of the persons of that religion who 
were driven by the severity of the penal laws from 
England, greatly to the perturbation 'and r$ge of 
their puritan neighbours in Virginia, who made 
several attempts to drive the idolaters from a soil 
which, besides its having been thus desecrated, 
they regarded as rightfully belonging t6 their own 
colony. And in 1641, after the failure of a sirfiilar 
attempt made some years before, an English colony 
was settled, at the expense of Lord Willoughby, in 
Surinam, on the southern continent of America,— 
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the Guiana, the dream of whose gold-mines lured 
on Raleigh to his fatal expedition. 

The course of the growth and extension of the 
foreign commerce of the country during this in- 
terval is marked by few incidents requiring to be 
specially recorded, but the general results show that 
the progress made must have been considerable. 
An account of the height to which the trade of 
England had arrived in 1638 is given by Lewes 
Roberts in his work entitled 4 The , Merchant’s 
Map of Commerce,* published at London in that 
ear ; and a summary of what is most material in 
is statements, with a few additional notices from 
other sources, will be sufficient for our present 
purpose. Roberts, a native of the principalitv^is 
almost as eloquent in some passages as his coun- 
tryman Fluellin ; but even his flourishes have 
their value as expressing something of the high 
tone and bearing which English merchants now 
assumed. He enters upon his description all but 
overwhelmed by the magnitude to which the com- 
merce of his country had attained, scarcely allow- 
ing himself to hope that it can long continue of 
the same extent, and almost afraid to advert to 
anything apparently so extravagant, and merely 
within the limits of possibility, as the notion that 
it should ever become greater than it was. “When 
I survey,” he exclaims, 44 every kingdom and great 
city of the world, and every jgtty port and creek of 
the same, and find in each of these some English 
prying after the trade and commerce thereof, ... 1 
am easily brought to imagine that either this great 
traffic of England is at its full perfection, or that it 
aims higher than can hitherto by my weak sight 
be either seen or discerned. I must confess Eng- 
land breeds in its own womb the principal sup- 
porters of its present splendour, and nourkheth 
with its own milk the commodities that give both 
lustre and life to the continuance of this trade, 
which I pray may neither ever decay, nor yet have 
the least diminution. But England being natu- 
rally seated in another corner of the world, and 
herein bending under the weight of too ponderous 
a burden, cannot possibly always and for ever find 
a vent for all those commodities that are seen to be 
daily imported and brought within the compass of 
so narrow a circuit ; u/iless ther^ can be by the 
policy and government of the state a mean found 
out to make this island either the common em- 
porium and staple of all Europe, or at leastwise of 
all these our neighbouring northern regions.”* 
He then proceeds to observe that English com- 
merce was formerly confined to the export of the 
staple merchandise of the country, “ such as are 
cloths, lead, tin, some new late draperies, and other 
English real and royal commodities,” and to the 
import from foreign parts of mere supplies for our- 
selves ; but that “ the late great traffic of this 
island hath been such that it hath not only proved 
a bountiful mother to the inhabitants, but also a 
courteous nurse to the adjoining neighbours so 
that whatever trade they had lost we had gained, 

• Map of Commerce, fol. Lon. 1688, Part li. p. 867. 
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and they now obtained a large portion of what 
they consumed of the produce of distant parts of 
the world through the medium of England.* Thus 
England, he proceeds, had fallen into the traffic 
with India, Arabia, and Persia, which was formerly 
enjoyed by Venice, and now furnished that very 
city plenteously with the rich commodities of 
these eastern countries. London also supplied the 
place of Venice to the rest of Italy. To France 
England still brought the excellent commodities 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Aleppo, and the 
rest of the Turkish dominions, the French having 
almost lost their own trade with those parts. 
Nay, to the Turks themselves England now con- 
veyed the precious spices of India, after their own 
merchants had ceased to carry on that trade. 

“ Will you,” continues our author, “ view Mus- 
covia, survey Sweden, look upon Denmark, peruse 
the East Country and those other colder regions ; 
there shall you find the English to have been ; 
the inhabitants, from the prince to the peasant, 
wear English woollen livery, feed in English pewter, 
sauce with English Indian spices, and send to their 
enemies sad English leaden messengers of death. 
Will you behold the Netherlands, whose eyes and 
hearts envy England ’s traffic, yet they must per- 
force confess, that, for all their great boasts, they 
are indebted to London for most of their Syria 
commodities, besijfe what of other wares else 
they have of Englisr^rowth. Will you see France, 
and travel it from Marselia to Calais, though they 
stand least in need of us, yet they cannot last long 
without our commodities. And for Spain, if you 
pry therein from the prince’s palace to the poor 
man’s cottage, he will votn a Dios (vow to God) 
there is no clothing comparable to the English bay, 
nor pheasant excelling a seasonable English red 
herring ! ” So ambitious a burst ol rhetoric 
might have had a more imposing close ; but the 
red herring serves not ill to introduce the more 
calm and prosaic statement of particulars to which 
Mr. Roberts now descends from these extensive 
general views. 

Ifi a letter written to King James, in support of 
the complaints of the Merchant Adventurers 
against the patent or charter granted, as mentiqped 
in a former page, to Aldernym Cockayne, the great 
Bacon Says, “ I confess I did ever think that 
trading in companies is most agreeable to the Eng- 
lish nature, which wanteth that same general view 
of a republic which Tunneth in the Dutch, and 
serves them instead of a company.” ^nd this ap- 
pears to have been the common notion of the times; 
whatever trade was carried on by private indivi- 
duals was as yet considered to be of very secondary 
importance. In this feeling our author begins his 
enumeration with the East India Company, who, 
he says, trading to Persia, India, and Arabia, ex- 
port to these countries our English commodities, 
and bring back thence “ pepper, cloves, maces, 

* The original Is a little obscure here, apparently through Borne 
typographical error) hut, from what tolluws, the svnao ol' the 
pUBSBge appear a to be as we have gireu it. 
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nutmegs, cottons, rice, calicoes of sundry sorts, 
bezoar stones, aloes, borax, calamus, cassia, mira- 
bolans, myrrh, opium, Thubarb, cinnamon, sanders, 
spikenard, muBk, civet, tamarinds, precious stoues 
of all sorts, as diamonds, pearls, carbuncles, eme- 
ralds, jacynths, sapphires, spinals, turques, topazes, 
indigo, and silks, raw and wrought into sundry 
fabrics, benjamin, camphire, sandal-wood, and in- 
finite other commodities.” “And though in India 
and these parts,” he adds, “ their trade equalizeth 
not neither the Portugals nor the Dutch, yet in 
candid, fair, and merchant-like dealing, these 
Pagans, Mahometans, and gentiles hold them in 
esteem far before them, and [they] deservedly have 
here the epithet of far more current and square 
dealers. And although for the present this trade 
and company do suffer under some adverse clouds, 
and groan under some unkind losses by the false- 
hood of the Netherlandcrs, and sad accidents at 
sea, yet their adventures and acts arc praiseworthy, 
and their fair endeavours for England’s honour m 
point of trade meriteth due commendations and 
just applause.” The affairs of the company, in 
truth, had been all this reign in a very depressed 
state. In May, 1628, their stock had fallen to 
eighty per cent., or to less than two-fifths of the 
price at which it had sold eleven years before. 
At length, in 1631, a new stock of 4*20,000/. was 
.raised with great difficulty. But while they were 
still struggling with inadequate means and with 
the hostility of the Dutch and Portuguese abroad, 
they were suddenly involved in still more serious 
embarrassments by a flagrant violation of their 
charter on the part of the king, who, in December, 
1635, granted a new charter to Sir William Cour- 
ten and others to tradS for five >ear^ to Goa, 
Malabar, China, and Japan. Under this autho- 
rity CoUrfen and Ins associates the next year fitted 
out and dispatched some ships on an adventure, in 
the course of which they became embroiled first 
with the Mogul, and then with the Chinese ; the 
former of whom made reprisals upon the property 
of the original company, whit? the latter declared 
the English, with whom they w$re now brought 
into contact for the first time, to be the enemies of 
the empire, and as such to be for ever excluded 
from its ports. By these and other proceedings, 
it was estimated that this new company, whose 
charter was confirmed and extended by the king in 
1637, had injured the old company to the amount 
of fully 100,000/. before it was dissolved in 1646, 
by which time it had also, according to their own 
account, occasioned a loss to Courten and his asso- 
ciates of above 150,000/. 

The Turkey Company is the next that Roberts 
notices. Of this body he says, “Not yearly, hut 
pionthly, nay, almost weekly, their ships are ob- 
served to go to and fro, exporting hence the cloths 
of Suffolk, Gloucester, Worcester, and Coventry, 
dyed and dressed, kerseys of Hampshire and Yoik, 
le£d, tin, and a great quantity of the abovesaid 
India spices, indigo, and calicoes ; and in return 
thereof import from Turkey the raw silks of Persia, 
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Damasco, Tripoly, &c. ; galls of Mosolo and 
Toccat; chainlets, grograms, and mohairs of An- 
gora; cottons and cotton-yarn of Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and sometimes the gems of India, and 
drugs of Egypt and Arabia, the muscadins of 
Candia, the corance (currants) and oils of Zante, 
Cephalonia* and Morea, with sundry others.” 
The mention of cotton by Roberts in these ac- 
counts of the exports of the East India and 
Turkey companies appears to have been generally 
overlooked ; the earliest notice either of the English 
cotton manufacture or of the import of the raw 
material being commonly stated to be that found 
in his subsequent work, 4 The Treasure of Trade,* 
published in 1641, where it is said, 44 The town of 
Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also herein 
remembered, and worthily' for their encouragement 
commended, who buy the yarn of the Irish in 
great quantity, and, wearing it, return the same 
again into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their in- 
dustry rest here ; for they buy cotton-wool - in 
London that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, 
and at home work the same, and perfect it into 
fustians, vermil lions, dimities, and other such stuffs, 
and then return it to London, where the same is 
vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign 
parts, who have gieans at far easier terms to pro- 
vide themselves of the said first materials.” This 
account implies that the cotton manufacture had 
already reached a point of considerable advance- 
ment, so that it must have been established for 
some years at the time when the 4 Treasure of 
Trafic* was written. Various old acts of parlia- 
ment and other authorities, it may be observed, 
make mention of Manchester cottons and cotton- 
velvets before tftc seventeenth century ; but it is 
certain that the fabrics so denominated were all 
really composed of sheep’s wool. The manufacture 
of cottons, properly so called, in England cannot be 
traced farther back than to the period with which 
we are now engaged, the early part of the reign of 
Charles I. 

The Ancient Company of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers is the third m Roberts’s list. They are 
described as furnishing the cities of Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam, and others in the Netherlands with 
English cloth of sundry shires, and some other 
commodities, monthly, and as bringing back thence 
to England tapestries, diaper, cambrics, Hollands, 
lawns, hops,mather (madder), steel, Rhenish wines, 
and many other manufactures,^ blades, stuffs, 
soap, latten, wire, plates, &c. In 1634 the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, whose exclusive 
privileges we have seen denounced by the House 
of Commons ten years before, had found means to 
induce Charles to issue a proclamation which 
restored their monopoly by strictly prohibiting the 
exportation of 44 any white cloths, coloured cloths, 
cloths dressed and dyed out of the whites, Spanish 
cloths, baizes, kerseys, perpetuanos, stockings, or 
any other English woollen commodities ” to any 
part either of Germany or the Netherlands, ex- 
cept to^ the marts or staple towns of the com- 
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pany. It was alleged by their enemies that both 
now and on former occasions the company were 
indebted for the favour shown them to the new- 
years* gifts with which they bribed the courtiers 
or officers of state. It is asserted, for instance, 
that, in the year 1623, the lord treasurer was pre- 
sented by them with two hundred broad pieces of 
gold, besides a piece of plate ; and that other pre- 
sents were also then made to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Archbishop of Canterbury , the Lord 
Keeper, the Lord President, the Secretaries of 
State, &c* 

The Eastland and Muscovy (or Russian) Com- 
panies are stated to 44 export principally cloth, as 
the best commodity, as also tin, lead, with somf 
spices of India, and other southern commodities, 
and to bring home ashes, clapboard, copper, 
deals, firs, rich furs, masts, pipe-staves, rye, tim- 
ber, wainscot, wheat, fustians, iron, latten, linen, 
mathers, quicksilver, flax, hemp, steel, caviare, 
cordage, hides, honey, tar, ropes, tallow, pitch, 
wax, rosin, and sundry others. ** The exports of 
the French Company were cloths, kerseys, and 
hays, of English manufacture, with galls, 1>ilks, 
and cottons from Turkey ; their imports, buckrams, 
canvas, cards, glass, grain, linens, salt, claret, and 
white wines, woad, oils, almonds, pepper, with 
some silk stuff’s and some other petty manufac- 
tures. England and France jjfcwever, were at this 
time, as they have continuecWPbe, with little in- 
terruption, down almost to the present day, jealous 
rivals, when they were not open enemies, in trade 
as in everything else, and the commercial inter- 
course between them was extremely insignificant. 
Although Roberts here speaks of the French Com- 
pany, it does not appear that the English mer- 
chants trading to France were really incorporated. 
The merchants trading to Spain, he proceeds to 
inform us, carried to that country bays, says, 
serges, perpetuanos, lead, tin, herrings, pilchards, 
salmon, Ncwland (Newfoundland) fish, calf-skins, 
with rnttny other commodities ; and brought back 
wines of Xeres, Malaga, Bastard, Candado, and 
Alicant, rosins (or resins), olives, oils, sugars, 
Boaps, anise-seeds, licorice, soda barillia, pate (?), 
and sundry Wes* India commodities. This ac- 
count embraces also the trade with Portugal, for 
the present united under the same sovereignty 
with Spain; although in 1640, two years after 
the publication of Roberts’s book, the great revo- 
lution which placed the Duke of Braganza on the 
Portuguese throne again separated the two coun- 
trijg for evfr, — an event which, by depriving 
Spain of the Portuguese possessions in the East 
Indies, compelled her to depend upon the English 
and Dutch for her supplies of the produce of 
that part of the world, and thereby opened a 
new and valuable field to the trade of both these 
nations. 44 The merchants of England trading into 
Naples, Sicilia, Genoa, Leghorn, and Yenice, &c., 
which I term Italy, are not,” says our author, 

• These allegations are mnde in a treatise entitled Free Trade, by 
J, Parka, published in J.648, — Anderson, ii, &>y, 
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“ observed to have any joint society or company 
hut, trading separately, they export to Italy, he 
tells us, “ bays, says, serges, perpetuanos, kerseys, 
lead, tin, cloth, and many other native commo- 
dities, besides* pepper, indigo, cloves,' and other 
Indian commodities in great abundance ; and for 
returns thence have cloths of gold and silver, 
satins, velvets, taffetas, plushes, tabins (?), da- 
masks, alum, oils, glass, anise-seeds, rice, Venice 
gold and silver, great quantity of raw silks of sun- 
dry sorts, and divers other commodities.” “ And 
here likewise,” he adds, repeating nearly the same 
formula with which he has wound up every pre- 
ceding paragraph, “all other foreign nations give 
willingly place to the *English, as the prime and 
principal merchants that either abide amongst 
them, or negotiate with them.” Of some other 
branches of our commerce he gives merely a naked 
enumeration ; thinking it unnecessary “ to insist 
upon the reliques of that famous J3arbary trade,” 
or to mention “ the petty adventures of thCjEng- 
lishto Guinea and Benny (or Benin) “neither,” 
says he in conclusion, “ need I nominate the home- 
land commerce of this kingdom to Scotland and 
Ireland ; neither go about to particularise the large 
traffic of this island to their late plantations of 
Newfoundland, Somers Islands, Virginia, Barba- 
does, and New England, and to other places which 
rightly challenge an interest in the present trade 
and traffic of this kingdom.” 

The comparative activity and prosperity of the 


national industry at this time is also indicated by 
various improvements that were now introduced. 
Hackney-coaches are suid to have made their first 
appearance in London in the year ] G25. They 
were then only twenty in number for the whole of 
the capital and contiguous parts, and they did not 
ply in the streets, but were sent for by those who 
wanted them to the stables of certain inns, where 
they stood. Ten years later, however, we find the 
king publishing a proclamation, in which he de- 
clares that the great numbers of hackney-coaches 
of late time seen and kept in London, Westminster, 
and their suburbs, and the general and promiscuous 
use of coaches there, were not only a great dis- 
turbance to his majesty, his dearest consort the 
queen, the nobility, and others of place and degree, 
in their passage through the streets ; but the streets 
themselves were so pestered, and the pavements so 
broken up, that the common passages were hin- 
dered ami made dangerous, and besides the prices of 
hay and provender made exceeding dear. “ Where- 
fore,” concludes the proclamation, “we expressly 
command and forbid that no hackney or hired 
coaches be used or suffered in London, West- 
minster, or the suburbs thereof, except they be to 
travel at least three miles out of the same. And 
also that no person shall go in a coach in the said 
streets, except the owner of the coach shall con- 
stantly keep up four able horses for our service 
when required.” Such an edict as this, so insolent 
in its tone, so arbitrary and absurd in its exactions, 
4 a 2 
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endbles us to measure the distance between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth century, — between 
English freedom as it existed before the civil wars 
and as it now exists. Two years later the first 
mention of the licensing of hackney-coaches oc- 
curs, in a commission directed to the Marquess of 
Hamilton, the master of the horse, in which his 
majesty admits that he finds it very requisite for 
his nobility and gentry, as well as for foreign 
ambassadors, strangers, and others, that there 
should be a competent number of such vehicles 
allowed for their use ; and empowers the marquess 
to license fifty hackney-coachmen for London and 
Westminster, each to keep no more than twelve 
horses a-piece, and so many in other cities and 
towns of the kingdom as in his wisdom he should 
think to he necessary, all other persons being pro- 
hibited to keep any hackney-coach to let or hire, 
either in London or elsewhere. In 1634, also, 
sedan-chairs had been brought into use by fcir 
Sanders Duncomb, to whom the king granted the 
sole privilege of letting them to hire for fourteen 
years, the patent declaring that the streets of Lon- 
don and Westminster and their suburbs had been 
of late so much encumbered with the unnecessary 
multitude of coaches, that jiany of his majesty’s 
subjects were thereby exposed to great danger, and 
the necessary use of carts and carriages for pro- 
visions was much hindered ; whereas Sir Sanders 
had represented that in many parts beyond sea 
people were much carried about in covered chairs, 
whereby few coaches were used amongst them. If 
the inditer of this description of the terrors of the 
London streets from the crowd of coaches in the 
year 1634 could be brought back out of his grave, 
it would be amusing to sec how he would look 
when he found himself in the midst of the torrent 
and tumult of Regent Street or Piccadilly in the 
present day. Another of the patents of the same 
year deserves notice, — that granting to John Day, 


citizen and sworn broker of London, the sole 
privilege of vending for fourteen years a certain 
weekly bill of the several rates or prices of all 
commodities in the principal cities of Christendom, 
which it seems he had printed and published for 
the three preceding years. The patent recites that 
this practice of publishing a price-current for the 
use of the commercial world had “ never yet been 
brought here to that perfection answerable to other 
parts beyond sea;” “by which neglect,” adds his 
majesty, “ within our city of London (being one 
of the mother cities for trade in all Christendom) 
our said city* is much disgraced, and our mer- 
chants hindered in their commerce and corre- 
spondence.” The next year produced a more ; 
important novelty, — the first establishment of a 
regular, though limited system of internal post#. 
James 1. had originally established a post-ollice 
for the conveyance of letters to and from foreign 
parts ; and the control imd profits of this foreign 
post-office, which is described as for the accommo- 
dation of the English merchants, had been con- 
firmed ami continued to William Frizell and 
Thomas Withcrings, by Charles, in 1632. Bet the 
origin of the home post- office dates only from 1635. 
Up to this time, his majesty observes in a pro- 
clamation on the subject, there had been no ceriain 
intercourse between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland ; wherefore lie now otfumands his post- 
master of England for foreigBparts to settle a 
running post or two, to run night and day between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come 
back again in six days ; and to take with them all 
such letters as shall be directed to any post-town 
in or near that road. Bye-posts are, at the same 
time, ordered to be connected with several places 
on the main line to bring in and carry out the 
letters from and to Lincoln, Hull, and other 
towns. A similar post to Chester and Holyhead, 
and another to Exeter and Plymouth, are at the 
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same time ordered to be established ; and it is 
promised that as soon as possible the like con- 
veyances should be settled for the Oxford and 
Bristol road, and also for that leading through 
Colchester and NorvHh The rates of postage are 
iixed at two-pence tnPfmgle letter for any distance 
under eighty miles; fodr-pence up to a hundred 
and forty miles ; six-pelice for any longer distance ; 
eight-pence to any place in Scotland. It is ordered 
that no other messengers nor foot-posts shall carry 
any letters, but those alone which shall be em- 
ployed by the king’s postmaster-general, unless to 
places to which the king’s posts do not go, with 
the exception of common known carriers, or mes- 
sengers particularly sent on purpose, or persons 
carrying a letter for a friend. The mode of con- 
veyance contemplated in this scheme was by persons 
riding on horseback, .which indeed continued to he 
the general system of our post-office down to 
within the last fifty years : the proclamation directs 
that two-pence-halfpenny per mile shall be paid on 
the roads to the several post-masters for every singly 
horse carrying the letters. ' We may observe that 
if this post established by Charles factually made 
out the distance between London and Edinburgh 
in three days, it was a quicker conveyance than the 
public were possessed of a century later. “ The 
conveyance of post*letters,” says Giles Jacob, in 
the second edition of his Law Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1132, 44 extends to every considerable 
market-town, and is so expeditious that Very 
twenty-four hours the post goes six score miles/ * 
But at the rate appointed in Charles’s proclamation 
the post between Edinburgh and London must 
have gone fully seven score miles in the twenty- 
four hours. It is believed, however, that the pro- 
ject was not fully carried into effect. Witherings, 
who was now inland as well as foreign postmaster, 
was superseded in 1640 for abuses in the execu- 


tion of both his offices ; mid they were sequestered 
into the hands of Philip Burlamachy, to he exer- 
cised henceforth under the care and oversight of 
the king’s principal secretary of state. From that 
date, therefore, the Post-Office may be considered 
us a public establishment. 

The continued growth of London affords another 
proof of the advancing condition of the national 
commerce, industry, and wealth. Repeated pro- 
clamations were published both by James and 
Charles, as they had been by Elizabeth, with 
the view of checking the further increase of the 
capital, which all forcibly attest how irresistibly the 
evil, as they imagined it to be, made head against 
their most strenuous efforts. One proclamation of 
Charles, in 1630, forbade the erecting of any houses 
or new foundations in London, Westminster, or 
within three miles of any of the gates of London or 
of the palace of Westminster ; and also the enter- 
taining of additional inmates in houses already 
existing, 44 which,” Bays his majesty, 44 would 
multiply the inhabitants to such an excessive num- 
ber that they could neither be governed nor fed.” 
Another measure, repeatedly adopted by both these 
kings, was to order all mere visitors to the capital to 
leave it and go back to. their homes in the country. 
In 1617 a proclamation by King James strictly 
commanded all noblemen, knights, and gentlemen, 
who had mansion-houses in the country, to depart 
within twenty days, with their wives and families, 
out of the city and suburbs of London, and to 
return to their several habitations in the country, 
there to continue and abide until the end of the 
summer vacation, 44 to perform the duties and 
charge of their several places and service; and 
likewise, by house-keeping, to be a comfort unto 
their neighbours, in order to renew and revive the 
laudable custom of hospitality in their respective 
counties.” None were to be allowed to remain, 
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except those having urgent business, to be signified 
to, and approved by, the privy council. Again, in 
1622, in one proclamation he commanded all 
noblemen and gentlemen, having seats in the 
country, forthwith to go home to celebrate the 
feast of Christmas, and to keep hospitality in their 
several counties, — “ which,” said he, “ is now the 
more needful, as this is a time of scarcity and 
dearth and, in a second, he enjoined the persons 
thus Telegated to the country to remain there .till 
his further pleasure should be known, adding, that 
the order should he held to include widows of dis- 
tinction, and that all such lords and gentlemen as 
had law-business to bring them up to London 
should leave their wives and children in the 
country. 

Of many proclamations of the same kind 
issued by Clmt lea we shall notice only one, of 
the year 1632, in which his majesty argues that, 
by the nobility and gentry residing in London 
with their families, a great part of their money 
and substance was drawn away from the several 
counties whence it arose, “ and spent iu the city 
on excess of apparel, provided from foreign parts, 
to the enriching of other nations, and the un- 
necessary consumption of a great part of the 
treasure of this realm, and in other vuin delights 
and expenses, even to the wasting of their estates.’’ 
The practice, it is added, also drew great numbers 
of loose and idle people to London and West- 
minster, which thereby weTe not so easily governed 
as formerly ; besides that the poor-rates were 
increased, and the price of provisions enhanced. 
Much of all this wisdom of our ancestors is suf- 
ficiently absurd ; but in regard to the point last 
touched upon here, it is but fair to remember, that, 
from the difficulties of conveyance between one 
part of the country and another, any extraordinary 
accumulation of people upon one spot was in those 
days reasonably regarded with more alarm, for the 
pressure it might occasion upon the local provision- 
market, than it would be now, when the whole 
kingdom is in a manner but one market. Still, 
no doubt, the right way to treat the inconvenience 
was, as with all such mere economic tendencies, to 
leave it to correct itself. 

Howel, in his Londinopolis, published in 1657, 
observes that the union of the two crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland, by the accession of JameB in 
1603, conduced not a little to unite also the two 
cities of Loridon and Westminster^ which were 
once above a mile asunder ; “ for,” says he, “ the 
Scots, greatly multiplying here, nestled themselves 
about the court ; so that the Strand, from the mud 
walls and thatched cottages, acquired that perfec- 
tion of buildings it now possesses.” Some years 
after J ames’s accession, however, w r e find St. Giles’s 
in-tbe-Fields still spoken of, in an act of parlia- 
ment for paving it, as a town separate from the 
capital : it and the lane called Drury Lane, leading 
from it to the Strand, are described in the act as 
“ of late years, by occasion of the continual road 
there, and often carriages, become deep, foul, ‘and 


dangerous to all that pass those ways.”* But 
before the beginning of the civil wars St. Giles’s, 
too, had been completely united to the body of 
the great congeries upon the outskirts of which it 
formerly hung apart, and a large portion of what 
was now known as the capital, including Clare 
Market, Long Acre, Bedfordbury, and the adjoin- 
ing ranges of streets, stood upon the soil of the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. " The very 
names of the older streets about Covent Garden,” 
observes a writer about the middle of the last 
century, in a passage which furnishes a curious 
and comprehensive retrospect of these and also of 
some subsequent changes, “are taken from the 
royal family at this time (some, indeed, in the 
reign of King Charles 1 1., as Catherine Street, 
Duke Street, York Street, &c.), such as James 
Street, King Street, Charles Street, Henrietta 
Street, &c., all laid out by the great architect, 
Inigo Jones, as was also the fine piazza there; 
although that purt where stood the house and gar- 
dens of the Duke of Bedford is of a much later 
date, namely, in the reigns of King Wilhrfm aiyl 
Queen Anne. Bloomsbury and the stieets at the 
Seven Dials were built up somewhat later, as also 
Leicester Fields, namely, since the restoration of 
King Charles II., as were also almost all St. 
James’s and St. Anne’s parishes, and a great part 
of St. Martin’s and St. Gi^s. I have met with 
several old persons in iny younger days who re- 
membered that there was but one single house (a 
cake-house) between the Mews Gate at Charing 
Cross, and St. James’B Palace Gate, where now 
stand the stately piles of St. James’s Square, Pull 
Mall, and other fine streets. They also remem- 
bered the west side of St. Martin’s Lane to have 
been a quickset hedge. Yet High Ilolborn and 
Drury Lane were filled with noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s houses almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Those fine streets on the Bouth side of 
the Strand, running down to the River Thames, 
have all been built since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, upon the sites of noblemen’s 
houses and gardens who removed farther west- 
ward, as their names denote. Even some parts 
within the bars of the city of London remained 
unbuilt within ahout^one hundred and fifty years 
past, particularly all the ground between Shoe 
Lane and Fewter’s (now Fetter) Lane, 1 so called,’ 
says Howel, in his Londinopolis, ‘ of Fewters (an 
old appellation of idle people) loitering there, as in 
a way leading to gardens which in King Charles , 
I.’b reign, and even some of them since, have been 
built^ up into streets, Janes, &c. Several oth$f 
parts of the city, it is well known, have been spi- 
dered more populous by the removal of th^/no- 
bility, <fcc., to Westminster liberties; on thf/ sites 
of whose former spacious houses and gardjf^s whole 
streets, lanes, and courts have been a^&ed to the 
city Bince the death of Queen Elizabeth. ”f In 
1609, it may here be mentioned, what is called 

• Stat. 3. Jac. I. c. 22 (1606). 
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the New River, by which the greater part of the 
metropolis is still supplied with water, was, after 
three years* labour, brought into the reservoir at 
Clerkenwell, by the enterprising and public- 
spirited projector, Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen 
and goldsmith of London, who was thereupon 
knighted by King James, One of the patents 
granted by king Charles in 1630 was for the con- 
veying of certain springs of water into London and 
Westminster from within a mile and a half of 
Hodsdon in Hertfordshire, after the plan of a pro- 
jector named Michael Parker. This scheme, 
however, does not appear to have taken effect, and 
it only deserves notice from the circumstance that, 
to defray their expenses, — a considerable item of 
which was to be a payment of 4000/. a-year into the 
king’s exchequer— the royal grant gave the under- 
takers “ a special licence to erect and publish a 
lottery or lotteries,” “according,” it is added, “to 
the course of other lotteries heretofore used or prac- 
tised.” Lotteries had been for more than half a 
century before this occasionally resorted to by the 
government for raising money for particular pur- 
poses; the earliest on record, it is said, having 
occurred in the year 1569, when 20,000/. was 
raised for the repair of certain harbours by the 
sale of 40,000 tickets at ten shillings each, the 
prizes being articles of plate. Another lottery was 
drawn under the eviction of public authority in 
the reign of JamerT., to defray the expenses 
attending certain of the early settlements in 
America. 

The commercial history of the remainder of the 
present period will not detain us long. The trade 
and industry of the country in all their branches 
suffered of necessity considerable depression during 
the continuance of the war ; but after the re-esta- 
blishment of tranquillity and a settled government, 
great pains were taken by the parliament and by 
Cromwell to bring about their revival, and, on the 
whole, with very considerable success. 

We shall first enumerate the few facts requiring 
notice in the history of the several great chartered 
companies. In 1643 a number of the proprietors 
of the East India Company were at lerigth induced 
to subscribe a new stock, but only to the in- 
adequate amount of 105,000/. Great part of this 
money was soon after lost* in various ways ; and 
for some years the trade could scarcely be said to 
be carried on at all. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that it was during this period the company 
acquired two of its most important possessions, the 
town of Madraspatnam, or Madras, long the seat of 
their supreme government in India, and still the 
capital of one of the presidencies, which was ceded 
to them by the sovereign of the country in 1643 ; 
and the island of St. Helena, of which they took 
possession in 1651, on its abandonment by the 
Dutch. Meanwhile, in 1649, a subscription for a 
new stock: had been opened ; but, although en- 
couraged by the parliament, it proceeded slowly, 
and by the following year had only produced about 
192,000/. With a small part of this they soon 
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after engaged in the Guinea trade, a charter to 
carry on which for five years they obtained from 
the parliament in 1651. w In 1654, on the con- 
clusion of peace with Holland, commissioners from 
both parties were appointed to settle the claims 
brought by the English and Dutch companies 
against each other for depredations and other 
injuries committed before the war; when the 
English gave in an acccount of 2,795,990/. 19?., 
which the Dutch met by one of 2,919,86 1/. 3v 6r/. ; 
but, in the end, the commissioners decided that a 
sum of 85,000/. should be paid by the Dutch, 
besides about 3,600/. to the heirs of certain of the 
sufferers of Amboyna, — an award for which the 
English Company was probably as much indebted 
to the humbled condition of the United Provinces 
at the moment as to the clear justice of the case. 
For some years longer, however, the company’s 
trade could hardly he said to exist. Any private 
adventurer who chose to fit out a ship for India 
was connived at by the government in violating 
their privileges, so that the company, as a body, 
carried on what little trade they did merely for the 
sake of preventing their charter from being ab- 
rogated on the pretext that they made no use of it, 
and in the hope of better times. It is said, too, 
that in the scramble for the Indian trade which 
now ensued, — at once inundating India with the 
manufactures of England and England with the 
produce of India, — the interlopers in general made 
as scanty profits as the company, so that at last most 
of them joined in urging upon the government the 
re-establishment of the old exclusive system. Their 
so acting, however, is not decisive as to the ab- 
solute failure of the experiment of a free-trade 
that had thus been tried, inasmuch as their pro- 
position was avowedly made with the view of 
becoming themselves members of the company 
when it should be set up again with a new stock 
and a new charter. Still it is probable that com- 
mercial enterprise was not yet sufficiently advanced 
in England to have enabled the country to carry oil 
the Indian trade successfully by the mere cffoits of 
individuals against the powerful rivalry of the 
Dutch and Portuguese monopolies. At last, in 
October, 1657, a new charter was granted to the 
company for seven years, after they had actually, 
in despair of obtaining the protection of the go- 
vernment, put up bills in the Royal Exchange in 
the preceding January, offering their property and 
their privileges, such as they were, for sale. Ou 
this a new stock of about 370,000/. was raised, 
which immediately placed the affairs of the com- 
pany in a flourishing condition, and enabled it to 
carry on the trade with a spirit and success which 
continued without interruption or abatement till 
the Restoration. A short paragraph from the 
annalist of our Indian commerce, whom we have 
chiefly followed in this summary, will explain the 
state of its establishments abroad at the close of the 
present period. “ In the infancy of the company’s 
commerce, Bantam was the chief factory, to which 
all the others were subordinate ; and so they con- 
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tinned till the year 1638 or 1639, when Surat 
became the chief establishment, and the factories 
of Bantam, Fort St. George (or Madras), Hooghly 
in Bengal, and those in Persia, were made sub- 
ordinate to it. In the year 1660 the company sent 
out orders to give up the inland factories of Agra 
and Amadavad, as also Mocha in the Red Sea, and 
Bussorah at the head of the Persian Gulf. Their 
port of Gombroon being of doubtful utility, it was 
referred to further consideration whether it should 
be kept up or abandoned. It was determined to 
retain Carwar, Calavella, Rajapore, and Scindy as 
loug as the customs in Persia should continue to 
be paid ; and these factories were made subordinate 
to Surat. The factories on the coast of Coroman- 
del and in the Bay of Bengal were put under one 
agent at Fort St. George (or Madras), who was 
directed to use his best endeavours to obtain a 
settlement in Ceylon.”* 

The trade in woollens with the Netherlands and 
Germany, carried on, as heretofore, by the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, continued in a very 
prosperous condition during all the time of the 
Commonwealth. In 1641 the company removed 
their coraptoir, or foreign residence, from Delft to 
Dort, and here they remained, notwithstanding 
repeated invitations from the magistrates of Bruges 
to return to that city, in which they had originally 
fixed themselves, till about the year 1651, when 
they began to remove to Hamburgh, which soon 
after became the sole staple for the English woollen 
trade. An ordinance of the Lords and Commons, 
in 1643, granted a new and more ample charter to 
the Levant Company, u which,” said the ordi- 
nance, “beside the building and maintaining cf 
divers great ships, and the venting of kerseys, 
sayes, perpetuunos, and several other commodities, 
hath been found very serviceable to tins state, by 
advancing navigation and transporting into foreign 
partB, for several years together, above 20,000 
broad-cloths, besides other commodities, dyed and 
dressed in their full manufacture.” Among the 
productions of the East soon after this imported 
in considerable quantities by the Levant Company, 
was coffee. It is said that coffee was first intro- 
duced into England in 1652 by a Turkey mer- 
chant of the name of Edwards, who had brought 
home with him a Greek servant accustomed to make 
it, and whom he set up in a coffee-house' in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, on the spot where the 
Virginia Coffee-house now stands. Jhe valuable 
privileges of the Russian Company were taken 
from them by the czar a short time before King 
Charles’s death, on the pretence that certain mem- 
bers of the company had taken an active part on 
the side of what the czar considered a rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign ; but it appears that 
whatever resentment may have been entertained 
gaainBt £hem on that account was at least very 
dexterously taken advantage of by the Dutch, who 
seized the opportunity of bargaining for a share of 
the Archangel trade on condition of paying a duty 

* Macphorsou, Ilist. of liuppoan Com. w uh Indiu, 125. 


1 of fifteen per cent, on all exports and imports. For 
some years after this the English trade to Russia 
seems to have been almost suspended ; nor did a 
sort of embassy, sent to the czar, or emperor as he 
styled him, by Cromwell* in 1654, succeed in 
obtaining more than some very^ietty concessions. 
We shall have to notice some further negotiations 
which took place upon this subject in the next 
period. 

Till the year 1641 the only produce of the 
Island of Barbadoes consisted of very had tobacco 
and a little cotton and ginger ; hut in that year 
some of the planters procured a few sugar-canes 
from Fernambuc in Brazil, which throve so well, 
that, after a season or two, a small ingenio, or mill 
for the manufacture of sugar, was set up in the 
island. Yet in 1641, when Ligon, the author 
of the ‘History of Barbadoes,’ who gives this ac- 
count, arrived in the island, although there were 
then many sugar-works set up, the people were 
still ignorant of the true manner of planting, the 
time of cutting the canes, and other particulars in 
the art of cultivating the plant. All these def^ 
cienoies, however, were soon got over; the business 
of sugar-making was carried on every year to a 
greater and greater extent; and many large fortunes 
were amassed by the planters in a wonderfully 
short time. The author of a pamphlet entitled 
‘Trade Revived,* published,* in 1659, speaks of 
Barbadoes as “ having given to ihany men of low 
degree exceeding vast fortunes, equal to noblemen.’’ 
He adds, that, 1 ** upwards of a hundred sail of ships 
there yearly find employment, by carrying goods 
and passengers thither, and bringing thence other 
commodities ; whereby se’hmen are bred and cus- 
tom increased, our commodities vended, and many 
thousands employed therein, and m refining sugar 
therefrom, which we formerly had from other 
countries.” Till this extended cultivation of sugar 
in Barbadoes, all of that article consumed in Eng- 
land had been obtained from the Portuguese ter- 
ritory of Brazil. Nor were the English in Bar- 
badoes long in imitating their Portuguese rivals 
on the southern continent of America in another 
branch of trade which has darkened the history 
of the rearing of the sugar-cane wherever it has 
spread over those regions, — the importation of 
negroes from the opjto^ite coast of Africa. The 
rapid increase, again, of the population of this ana 
our other West Indian settlements thus produced 
soon created a large demand for necessaries of ail 
kinds from England. While the trade, however, 
between the Snother-country and her colonies was 
stilHonly growing up to this state, fen ordinance of 
the Lords and Commons, in 1646, although ac- 
knowledging in the preamble that the Several 
plantations of Virginia, Bermuda, Barbadoes, and 
pther places of America, had been very beneficial 
to the kingdom by the increase of navigation and 
of the customs arising from the import of the 
commodities of their growth, and thereupon con- 
tinuing for three years longer the exemption from 
all duties except the new duty of excise which 
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home produce and manufactures carried out to 
these plantations had hitherto enjoyed, imposed, 
for the first time, the important restriction that 
“none in any of the ports of the said planta- 
tions do suffer any ship or vessel to lade any 
goods of the growth of the plantations, and 
carry them to foreign parts, except in English 
bottom's, under forfeiture of the before -named 
exemption from customs.” We shall presently 
find this principle carried out to its full extent in 
a subsequent much more memorable measure of 
the Rump parliament. Meanwhile, during the 
dissensions that raged at home, and after the 
triumph of the parliamentary cause, great numbers 
of th$ royalists had sought refuge in Virginia, Bar- 
badoes, and the other West India settlements ; so 
that the white population of these dependencies 
was in general fiercely opposed to the new govern- 
ment, and they might be said to be in a state of 
rebellion after all the rest of the empire hail been 
reduced to submission and quiet. Barbadoes, 
indeed, had actually received Lord Willoughby as 
governor under a commission from Charles II., 
then in Holland, and had proclaimed Charles as 
king. It was in these circumstances that the 
English parliament, in 1051, with the view of 
punishing at. once the people of the felonies, and 
the Dutch, who had hitherto enjoyed the greater 
part of the carrying-trade between the West Indies 
and Europe, passed their famous Navigation Art, 
declaring that no merchandize either of Asia, 
Africa, or America, except only such as should be 
imported directly from the place of its growth or 
manufacture in Europe, should be imported into 
England, Ireland, or any of the plantations in 
any but English- built ships, belonging either to 
English or English-plantation subjects, navigated 
by English commanders, and having at least three- 
fourths of the sailors Englishmen. It was also 
further enacted that no goods of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of any country in Europe 
should be imported into Great Britain except in 
British ships, or in such ships as were the real pro- 
perty of the people of the country or place in which 
the goods were produced, or from which they could 
only be, or most usually were, exported. Upon 
this law, which was re-enacted after the Restora- 
tion, and which down to Gut own day has been 
generally regarded and upheld as the palladium 
of our commerce, and the maritime Magna Charta 
of England, we shall only at present observe that 
one of its first consequences was undoubtedly the 
war with Holland which broke out the year after 
it was passed. It is admitted also, we may £&d, 
by a writer who ranks among its most zealous 
eulogists, that it “ occasioned at first loud com- 
plaints, that though our people had not shipping 
enough to import from all parts whatever they 
wanted, they were nevertheless, by this law, de- 
barred receiving due supplies of merchandise from 
other nations, who , only could, and till then did, 
import them.’** The Barbadians were at length, 
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not without much difficulty, compelled to surrender 
their island to the parliamentary forces under Sir 
George Ayscue, in March, 1552 ; hut, even after 
‘this, they continued, notwithstanding the prohi- 
bitory act, to keep up a considerable intercourse 
with the Dutch, which was connived at by the 
government. The wealth and importance of Bar- 
badoes, however, were considerably reduced by 
Cromwell's conquest, in 1G5G, of Jamaica, to 
which many of the planters soon after removed, 
induced principally by the greater cheapness of 
land in that island. 

The legal rate of interest on money had conti- 
nued to be ten per cent., as fixed by the act of 
1571,* till, in 1524, it was reduced to eight per 
cent, by the statute 21 Jac. I. c. 17, — which, after 
authorizing this rate, drolly adds the proviso, 
“that no words in this law contained shall be 
construed or expounded to allow the practice of 
usury in point of religion or conscience!” The 
rate of interest continued to be eight per cent, till 
1 651, when it was further reduced by the parlia- 
ment to six per cent., at which point it remained 
fixed for the rest of the present period. Some 
years before this time a regular trade in the lend- 
ing of money had sprung up, of which Anderson 
gives the following account from a rare and curious 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Mystery of the New- 
fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered, * 
printed in 1676. For some time the usual place 
m which the London merchants kept their cash 
had been the Royal Mint in the Tower. But the 
despotic act of Charles I. in seizing, a few months 
before the meeting of the Long Parliament, a sum 
of 200,000/. which was lodged here, under the 
name of a loan, having destroyed the security of 
that place of deposit, it then became customary, 
we are told, though the statement seems a strange 
one, for merchants and traders to intrust their 
casli to the keeping of their clerks and apprentices, 
until the breaking out of the civil war, w hen the 
said clerks and apprentices fell into the habit of 
running away from their masters and going to the 
army : so that, at last, about the year 1645, com- 
mercial men first begaii to place their cash in the 
hands of goldsmiths ; until which time, it is stated, 
the business of tjie goldsmiths of London consisted 
merely in buying and selling plate and foremn 
coins of gold and silver, in melting and culling 
these articles, in coining some at the Mint, and in 
supplying with the rest the refiners, plate-makers, 
and merchants, according to the variations of 
the price. “This new banking business,” the 
account proceeds, “soon grew very considerable. 
It happened in those times of civil commotion, that 
the parliament, out of the plate, and from the old 
coin brought into the Mint, coined seven millions 
into half-crowns; and there being no mills then 
in use at the Mint, this new money was of very 
unequal weight, sometimes two-pence and three- 
pence difference in an ounce ; and most of it was, 
it seems, heavier than it ought to have been m 
* See vol. il. p. 783. 
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proportion to the value in foreign parts. Of this 
the goldsmiths made, naturally, the advantages 
usual in such cases, by picking out or culling the 
heaviest, and melting them down, and exporting 
them. It happened, also, that our gold coins were 
too weighty, and of these also they took the like 
advantage. Moreover, such merchants’ servants 
as still kept their masters’ running cash, had fallen 
into a way of clandestinely lending the same to the 
goldsmiths, at four-pence per cent, per diem (about 
six per cent, per annum); who, by these and such like 
means, were enabled to lend out great quantities 
of cash to necessitous merchants and others, weekly 
or monthly, at high interest ; and also began to 
discount, the merchants’ bills at the like, or an 
higher rate of interest. Much about the same 
time they began to receive the rents of gentlemen’s 
estates remitted to town, and to allow them and 
others who put cash into their hands some interest 
for it, if it remained but for a single month in 
their hands, or even a lesser time. This was a 
great nlluiement for people to put this money into 
their hands, which would bear interest till the day 
they wanted it. And they could also diaw it out 
by one hundred pounds, or fifty pounds, &c , at a 
time, as they wanted it, with infinitely less trouble 
than if they had lent it out on either real or per- 
sonal security. The consequence was, that it 
quickly brought a great quantity of cash into theii 
hands ; so that the chief or greatest of them were 
now enabled to supply Cromwell with money in 
advance on the revenues, as his occasions required, 
upon great advantages to themselves.” Here we 
have all the principal operations of our modern 
banks, including even some portion of the accom- 
modation given by the Bank of England to the 
government in our day, described as already in 
use m the middle of the seventeenth century. No 
hanking establishment, properly so called, how- 
ever, like thosQ already existing at Amsterdam and 
in several of » the Italian States, was begun in Eng- 
land during the present period, although various 
projects of the kind were submitted both to the 
public and the parliament. 

In 1652 the postage of letters in England was 
fanned or let by the state to John Manley, Esq., 
for ](),()()()/. a-year; and four years after the whole 
establishment of the Post Office was subjected to 
a revision and placed upon a more stable founda- 
tion than heretofore. In 1652 the number of 
hackney-coaches licensed to ply in the streets of 
London was raised to two hundred, and in 1654 
to three hundred, the government and regulation 
of them being placed in the court of aldermen. 
The old dread of the over-increase of the capital, 
however, still continued to haunt the legislature of 
the commonwealth as much as it. had formerly 
done the court. An edict published in 1656 de- 
clares that “ the great and excessive number of 
houses, edifices, outhouses, and cottages erected 
and new-built, in and about the city of London is 
found to be very mischievous and inconvenient, 
and a great annoyance aud nuisance to the com- 
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monwealth.” Whereupon a fine of one year’s 
rent is imposed on all houses erected on new foun- 
dations within ten miles of the walls of London 
since 1620, not having four acres of freehold land 
attached to them ; and a fine of 100/. on all such 
as should be erected in future. But from the ope- 
ration of the act were excepted , the buildings 
belonging to the several city hospitals ; the Earl of 
Clare’s new market (now Clare Market), which 
is described as just then built ; the streets about 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, then in course of being 
erected; Bangor Court in Shoe Lane, then about 
to be built upon the site of the Bishop of Bangor’s 
house and garden ; and some other recent erections 
below London Bridge and on the other side of the 
river. These were no doubt all the chief additions 
that had been made to the metropolis within the 
last few years. 

Throughout the whole of the present period 
both the fineness and the weight of the sdver coin- 
age continued the same as they had been fixed in 
the year 1601 ; that is to say, the pound of Mint 
silver contained eighteen ounces of alloy, and was 
coined into sixty-two shillings.* 

Immediately after his accession, James I. di- 
rected two coinages of gold, — one of pieces of ten 
shillings, five shillings, and two and sixpence in 
value, — that is, of angels, half angels, and quarter 
angels, from gold of 23 carats 3^ grains fine ; the 
other of pieces of twenty shillings and the same 
inferior current values, that is, of sovereigns, half- 
sovereigns, crowns, and half-crowns, from gold of 
only 22 carats fine. This throwing into circulation 
of two gold coinages of different standards must, 
one would think, have been attended with some 
inconveniences. At the same time he ordered a 
silver coinage of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
sixpences, two-penccs, pence, and half-pence. 
All the pieces of these first coinages are dis- 
tinguished from those afterwards issued by hearing 
the words Ang. Sco. (for England and Scotland), 
instead of those denoting King of Great Britain, 
which was the title James assumed the following 
year, and which he directed, by proclamation, to 
be thenceforth used upon all the coins. In the 
next coinage, the pound of gold, which had hereto- 
fore passed only for thirty-three pounds ten shil- 
lings, was ordered to be raised in value to thirty- 
seven pounds, four shillings, aud sixpence, the 
proclamation to that effect setting forth that the, 
English gold coin had of late been exported in 
great quantities in consequence of its not bearing a 
due proportion to the silver, as in other nations. 
The gold coins were now directed to be, one of the 
value of twenty shillings, to be called the unity ; 
one of ten shillings, to be called the double crown ; 
one of five shillings, to be called the Britain crown ; 
one of four shillings, to be called the thistle crown ; 
and one of two shillings and sixpence, to be called 
the half-crown. The next year the' value of the 
pound of gold was raised to forty pounds ten shil- 
ings; and at that rate a gold coinage was ordered 

• See vol. ii. p. 7 8. 
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of rose-mis at thirty shillings each ; spur* rials at 
fifteen shillings; and angels at ten shillings. In 
1611 , in consequence of the increasing value of 
gold in relation to silver in the general European 
market of the precious metals, it was found ne- 
cessary to raise, by proclamation, the value of the 
unity to .twenty-two shillings, and that of all the 


other gold pieces then current in the same propor- 
tion. The next year the pound of gold coined into 
rose-rials, spur-rials, and angels was raised to the 
value of forty-four pounds in tale ; and that coined 
into unities, &c. to forty pounds, eighteen shillings, 
and four-pence. In 1619 a new gofd coinage was 
issued, consisting of pieces of twenty shillings, ten 
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shillings, and five shilling, which, in consequence 
of being impressed with the king’s head sur- 
lounded by a laurel, came to he commonly known 
hy the name of laurels. Both the twenty-shilling 
laurel and the unity were also popularly called 
hroad-picces. In this reign likewise appeared the 
first Engliify copper coinage, consisting of far- 
things, whigh ^ere issued in J6J8, the private 
tokens qf lead ftfld brass, which shop-keepers and 
other debars hmg been jp the habit of fabri- 
cating W*blg in their payments, being at the 
same time gbplisbetj. It was calculated that there 
were about three thousand retailers of victuals and 
small wares in and about London that thus used 
their own tokens ; and the practice was general 
in all the considerable towns throughout the king- 
dom. 

In the second year of the reign of Charles Ipfc 
pound of gold of 23 carets grains fine was 
directed to be accounted of the value of forty-four 
pounds ten shillings ; and a pound of 22 carats 
fine of the value of forty-one pounds. “ In the 
former reign,” observes Leake, “ the great quan- 
tity of silver brought into Europe upon the opening 
of the mines of Peru and Mexico had raised the 
price of gold, and caused it to lie exported, so that 
for two years hardly any usual payments were 
made in gold; but the gold, by reason of this 
advanced price, being brought back, there followed 
as great a scarcity of silver.”* It had been the 
practice, too, of the goldsmiths for some years, he 
adds, to cull out the weightiest and best silver 
money, for which they would give a premium of 
two and sometimes three shillings on the hundred 
pounds, and to melt and export it. Above ten 
millions of pounds sterling in silver were coined 
from 1630 to 1643; “nevertheless, in 1632,” 
Rusbworth tells us, “ there was such plenty of 
gold in the kingdom, and such scarcity of silver, 
that the drovers and farmers, who brought their 
cattle, sheep, and swine to be sold in Smithfield, 
would ordinarily make their bargain to be paid in 
silver and not in gold. And, besides, ip this time 
people did ordinarily give two-peppe, and some- 
times more, to get twenty shillings ip silver for the 
exchange of a twenty-shilling piece of gold, full 
weight. And in ala about jUmdw apd West- 
minster, as well as in other parts, people 
carried gold scales in their packets to weigh gold 
on all occasions/’t The coin# struck by Charles 
in the early payt of his reign were^f the same 
denominations as those issued by his father. 
Among his schemes for raising money at this time 
were various projects which were set on foot for 
coining silver extracted from the lead-mines in 
different parts of England. Of these, however, the 
only one that turned out in any considerable de- 
gree productive was 'that for coining the silver 
yielded by the Welsh mines, for which purpose a 
mint was established, in 1631, at the castle of 
Aberystwith^in Cardiganshire. a These mines ulti- 

• Historical Account of Engliah Money, p. £00. 
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mately yielded about a hundred pounds of silver a- 
week ; and the mint at Aberystwitli proved of 
considerable service to the king during his war 
with the parliament. Of several other mines, the 
ore of which waB tried by workmen brought out of 
Germany, those of Slaithborne ip J^pcashire are 
said to have yielded four per cept of silver i those 
of Barnstable in Devonshire epd GoufHtf 4rtin in 
Cornwall, ten per cent. ; and those at Higgleswicke 
and Wardeb m the county of J)urha®M& Of e ight 
per cent. Ip this reign, also, was jp|ro4o0ed, by 
Nicholas Briot, a native of France, the process of 
fabricating coins by machinery, instead- of by the 
hammer, the only method hitherto employed. 
Briot, driven from France, where he had been gra- 
ver general of the coin, by the intrigues of persons 
whose interests were opposed to his ingenious im- 
provements, appears to have come over to England 
about the year 1628, and in 1633 was constituted 
chief engraver of coins for the mint in the Tower 
of London. He remained in this country till he 
was recalled to France by the Chancellor Seguier 
about the year 1640. While he presided over the 
cutting of the dies for the English coinage, it was 
considered to he the most beautiful then known. 
Among other pieces of his striking is one in gold, 
of the weight of 8 pennyweights, 18^ grains, 
“with the king’s hea4>” says Leake, “admirably 
well done, bare-headed, and the lovelock, as it was 
called, hanging before, which, it seems, was so 
disagreeable to the Roundheads (so called from the 
contrary extreme) that Prvnne wrote a book against 
it, called The Unlovehpess of Lovelocks.” Tins, 
being dated in 1630, must have been among the 
earliest of Briot’s productions. After the war had 
begun and the parliament had seized the Tower, 
Charles set up mints at Shrewsbury, Oxford, York, 
and other places, most of the money coined at 
which has the mint maik o^ the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, as having been struck by the workmen 
and instruments belonging to the establishment at 
Ahervstwith. The greater part of it appears also 
to have been made, in the old-fashioned way, by 
the hammer, t|ie use of the mill having been proba- 
bly laid aside on Briot’s departure. “ The unhappy 
situation of the king’s affairs,” says Leake, “ may he 
traced by hi? money f which grew worse and worse 
in the iBtapip, till ef iMc they hardly deserve the 
name of & coin, seeming rather the work of a smith 
(as perhaps they were) than a graver, and manifest 
they were coined in the greatest hurry and con- 
fusion.” Besides money of the common species, 
various other* coins or tokens, which have received 
the name of obsidional or siege pieces, were issued 
on different occasions by the royalists in the course 
of the war. Among these were the pieces stamped 
at Newark in 1643 and 1646, which are in the 
form of a lozenge ; those stamped at the siege of 
Carlisle in 1645, which ar^ octangular; the Ponte- 
fract pieces, some of which are roundi 6ome octan- 
gular, some lozenge- shaped ; and pother sort of 
money, consisting merely of bits of silver-plate 
about an inch and a half long, with a rude re- 
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presentation of a castle, supposed to be that of 
Scarborough, stamped upon it. 

In the beginning of their quarrel with the king 
the parliament coined both gold and silver money 
bearing the usual impressions, and only distin- 
guished from that issued by the king by its having 
the letter P. (for parliament) stamped upon it as a 
mint mark. They afterwards coined gold pieces of 
twenty shillings, ten shillings, and five shillings, 
and silver crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and six- 
pences, having on the obverse an antique shield 
with St. George’s cross, encircled with a palm and 
a laurel branch, and circumscribed The Common- 
wealth ok England ; on the reverse, two antique 
shields conjoined, the first with St. George’s cross 
as before, the other with a harp, and circum- 
scribed God with us. Their silver twopencea, 
pennies, and half-pennies, have only the arms 
without any legend or inscription. Such coins, 
with a sun for the mint-mark, are found of the 
dates 1649, 1650, 1651, 1652, and 1653; and it 
is supposed that they were occasionally struck 
even down to the Restoration : Leake says he had 
seen both a twenty and a ten shilling piece of 
1660. This was all hammered money ; but there 
are likewise half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences 
of 1651, bearing the same stamp, and grained 
upon the outer edge ; which is the earliest English 
completely milled silver coinage, the milled money 
of Elizabeth and Charles I. being only marked 
upon the flat edge. One nulled half-crown of the 
same date has inscribed upon the rim the words, 
In the third yeah of Freedom by God’s 
Blessing Restored ; another has Truth and 
Peace. 1651. Petrus Blondakus Inventor 
Fecit. These appear to be rival productions; 
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the former by the regular moneyers of the Tower ; 
the latter by a French artist, Peter Blondeau, who 
came over and offered his services to the committee 
of the council of state for the Mint in 1649, hut 
never was employed farther than to give this spe- 
cimen of bis skill, although he appears to have re- 
mained in the country about three years, and was 
probably not well used by the government. Some 
copper farthings, of various impressions, were 
likewise coined by the parliament. 

The earliest money bearing the effigies of Oliver 
Cromwell has the date of 1656, though it was not 
till the> following year that he formally took upon 
him the royal authority in conformity with the 
“ Petition and Advice.”* His coins are twenty shil- 
ling and fifty shilling pieces of gold ; and crowns, 
half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences of silver. 
“ They are,” says Leake, “ an excellent die, done 
by the masterly hand of Symonds (or Simon), ex- 
ceeding anything of that kind that had been done 
since the Romans ; and in like manner he appears 
thereon, his bust Caesar-like, laureate, looking to 
the right, with whiskers, and a small tuft upon th$ 
under lip.” The circumscription around the 
head of the Protector is Olivar. 1). G. R.P. Ang. 
Sco. Hib. &c. Pro. On the reverse, under a 
royal crown, is a shield, bearing in the first and 
fourth quarters St. George’s cross, in the second 
St. Andrew’s cross, and in the third a harp; with 
the Protector’s paternal arms, namely, a lion ram 
pant, on an escutcheon in the centre ; and the cir- 
cumscription Pax Quaeritur Bello, with the 
date 1656, or 1658. There) is also a copper 
ftfrthing of Cromwell’s, with a somewhat different 
device on the reverse. 

• Set? unte, p. 422. 
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To this period likewise belong a few of the 
Pontefract coins, or tokens, which were issued 
after the king’s death, in the name of Charles II. 

For Scotland, James I. coined sovereigns of 
gold, crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences 
of silver, and also farthings of copper. All these 
Scottish coins, howevhr, bore names indicating a 
value twelve times greater than that of the corre- 
sponding English coin : thus the Scottish half- 
crown was called a thirty-shilling piece, the far- 
thing a threepenny piece, &c. He also coined 
both silver and copper money for Ireland, of the 
intrinsic value of about three-quarters of the Eng- 
lish ; and called in the mixed or base money which 
had been issued in the time of the rebellion by 
Elizabeth. Among the Scotch coins of Charles I. 
is a sovereign or unity of gold, which is very 
neatly finished, and is supposed to be the produc- 
tion of Nicholas Briot, the mint-mark being a 
small B. Charles’s other Scottish money consists 
of double crowns, crowns, and half-crowns of 
gold ; half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, nobles or 
half-marks, forty-penny pieces or quarter marks, 
two-shilling pieces, and twenty-penny pieces of 
silver ; ami farthings, and bothwells, or bodies, 
of the value of the sixth part of a penny English, 
of copper. His only Irish coins are some of 
silver, issued after 1641, by appointment of the 
lord lieutenant, the Duke of Ormond, and hence 
known as Ormond money. There are also some 
Irish halfpence and farthings of copper, of this 
time, bearing the figure of a king kneeling and 
playing on a harp, which are supposed to have 
been struck by the papists during their insurret- 
tion in 1642. The coins of Scotland and Ireland 
in the time of the commonwealth were the same 
with those of England. 

From the reign of Elizabeth, when, in the lan- 
guage of writers of the period under notice, “ in- 
genuities began to flourish in England,” to the 
accession of Charles II., few improvements of 
much moment took place in the common arts of 
life. In agriculture, gardening, and manufactures 
England was surpassed by several other countries, 
particularly by Holland and the Netherlands. 
These were the most industrious countries in 
Europe, and their population had been longer 
trained in those habits oftirder wliich are essential 
to commercial and manufacturing pre-enflnence. 
Our writers complain, on the contrary, of the 
working population of England as “ idle, stubborn, 
and surly,” and it would appear that they disliked 
habits of continuous labour. Henfce they were 
less skilful and ingenious than the artisans of other 
countries ; and our manufactures were neither so 
well finished nor in many instances so cheap as 
theirs, although at this period, provisions were as 
low or perhaps lower in price here than on the con- 
tinent. A paper published in 1651, on the ‘ State 
and condition of Things between the English and 
Dutch Nations,’ says : — “ The price of labour de- 
pending much upon the price of victuals, house- 
rent, and other things necessary, it is certain 
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(especially to any that know both countries) that 
all this is much cheaper with us than with 
our neighbours, and is like %o to be.” Great 
encouragement was given to aliens who brought 
“ new and profitable trades into use,” or who 
instructed Englishmen therein. In the act for 
doing away with monopolies, passed in 1624, 
the right of granting patents for fourteen years 
was, as already mentioned, reserved to the crown 
for those who discovered “ new invented arts 
or manufactures never practised before;” but most 
of the monopolies that were actually granted 
had a powerful effect in repressing invention and 
ingenuity. 

In agriculture we were indebted for some im- 
provements to our Dutch and Flemish neighbours, 
particularly in draining the fens and in rescuing 
land from the sea ; and also for various practices 
in husbandry and the introduction of new seeds. 
But these improvements made hut slow progress, 
and were often confined for a long period to the 
spot where they had been oiiginally practised. Few 
tried experiments, most cultivators being content to 
follow the system which had been pursued by 
their forefathers. Both implements and usages 
varied in every county, and, as one agricultural 
writer of the day asserts, almost in every parish. 
But although the amount of improvement actually 
effected during this period was inconsiderable, the 
foundations of a better agricultural system were 
fairly laid. Several works on husbandry were 
published containing sound principles and excel- 
lent practical recommendations. The advantage 
of growing clover for cattle was first pointed out by 
Bligh, in his ‘ Improver Improved,* printed in 
1652 ; and Sir Richard Weston soon after pub- 
lished an account of the cultivation of turnips in 
Flanders, by which cattle and sheep might be 
fattened m winter. 

The art of gardening was cultivated with more 
spirit, and made greater progress. The gardens 
of a country mansion, which had been little more 
than courts with trim walks ornamented by shrubs 
cut into fantastic forms, were* now enlivened by 
the introduction of plants and flowers whicn 
had not previously been cultivated in England. 
This improvement began in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and now gradually extended itself. Vegetables for 
the table, which had been planted in England for 
the first time at the commencement of the pre- 
sent period were, however, still scarce at its clo$e. 
Samuel Hartlib, the author of various works on agri- 
culture, who wrote about 1650, states that some 
old men recollected “ the first gardener who came 
into Surrey to plant cabbages, cauliflowers, and to 
sow turnips, carrots, and parsnips, to sow early 
ripe pease, all which at that time were great won- 
ders, we having few or none in England but what 
came from Holland and Flanders.” Twenty years 
before, he tells us, that so near London as Graves- 
end, “ there was not so much as a mess of pease 
but what came from London,” but now they were 
abundant; but he adds, “ I could instance divers 
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other places in the north and west of England 
where the name of gardening and hoeing is 
scarcely knowu.” By the middle of the century, 
liquorice, saffron, cherries, apples, pears, hops, and 
cabbages were cultivated in sufficient abundance to 
render the importation of those articles unneces- 
sary; but our gardens, it is said, were still defi- 
cient in onions. The progress of improvement 
was rendered slow by the want of nurseries of 
apples, pears, cherries, vines, and chestnuts ; and 
persons who lived in the country, and wished to in- 
troduce new varieties of fruits into their gardens, 
were, says Ilartlib, often compelled to send nearly 
a hundred miles for them. Tobacco would soon 
have been extensively grown, had the cultivation 
of it not been put down, as we have seen, on ac- 
count of its injury to the revenue. Cromwell, 
who encouraged the two great rural arts, allowed 
Ilartlib a pension. 

The woollen manufacture was still the most 
important branch of non-agrieultural industry, 
being, as a writer of the time observes, “ like the 
water to the wheel that driveth round all oilier 
things,” and undoubtedly it gave employment to a 
very considerable proportion of the population ; 
but on exaggerated notion existed of its import- 
ance when it wa» believed that about the accession 
of Charles II. a milliou of persons were engaged in 
the manufacture. Some clothiers cmplo\cd five 
hundred persons, who were not all collected in a 
factory, many of them carrying on their particular 
process of the manufacture under their own roofs. 
The weaver received materials from the clothier, 
arid when he brought back his cloth, it was given 
to workmen engaged in another branch ; and thus 
it passed through various hands until it was com- 
pleted, the clothier being the capitalist who 
bought the raw material and sold the manufactured 
commodity. We have already noticed the attempts 
that wore made to introduce the arts of dyeing and 
dressing woollen cloths, and the prohibition that 
was resorted to for their encouragement of the ex- 
portation of woollen cloths in the white state. 
After the failure of this experiment, several other 
improvements, besides the manufacture of medley 
cloth already mentioned, were made under the 
stimulus of the free competition of other countries. 
In 1043 a Dutchman established himself at Bow, 
and taught the English the method of producing 
the fine scarlet dye for which foreign cloths were 
so much celebrated. By an act of Elizabeth, the 
use of logwood as a dye had been for ever prohi- 
bited ; but in 1660 this act was repealed, and in 
the preamble to the hew act it is remarked, that 
“ the ingenious industry of these times hath taught 
the dyers of England the art of fixing the colours 
made of logwood, so as that by experience they 
are found as lasting and serviceable aB the colours 
made with any other sort of wood.” In this way 
improvement proceeded step by step, until event- 
ually, but not in this period, English cloths were 
equal in point of excellence to those of other coun- 
tries. Another mode resorted to for promoting the 


prosperity of the woollen manufacture was to pro- 
hibit the export of wool, fuller’s earth, and live 
sheep, and to compel the use of woollen stuffs in 
the burial of the dead. 

Broad cloth had been the great commodity of 
the woollen manufacture formerly ; hut many new 
descriptions of woollen stuffs were now made, as 
bays, perpetuanos, sayes, stockings, &c., which 
were called the “ new drapery.” In an act 
passed in 1661, for regulating the manufactures of 
Norwich and Norfolk, it is remarked in the pre- 
amble, that lately “ a great variety of new sorts of 
stuffs have been invented.” Many new sorts of 
cloths and stuffs were now also brought from India, 
which occasioned in time some changes in the 
materials employed for wearing apparel, and also 
led to attempts to manufacture similar articles in 
England. 

The silk manufacture attracted great attention 
during the present period, and active exertions 
were made for establishing it firmly in England. 
In 1608 James I. issued a proclamation concern- 
ing the planting of mulberry-trees, in which it wafc 
asserted that “ the making of silk may be as well 
effected, here as in the kingdom of France and 
persons of influence in the different counties in 
England were called upon to promote the object of 
the proclamation, and above ten thousand plants 
were sent to each county for sale at an almost 
nominal value. It is supposed that most of the 
old nmlberry-trecs now or till lately existing in 
England, including Shakspeaxe’s famous mulberry 
in his garden at Stratford, were planted in con- 
sequence of this proclamation. Instructions for 
breeding and rearing silkworms were at the same 
time issued. The increasing quantities of raw silk 
brought from India, and the perfection which the 
silk manufacture had obtained in France, from 
which country silk stufl’s were extensively exported 
to England, contributed to render the plan of na- 
turalizing the production of silk abortive ; but 
undoubtedly the manufacture made considerable 
progress. Silk throwsters, silk weavers, and silk 
dyers were invited from other countries, and fixed 
their residence in London, to which place the ma- 
nufacture was as yet confined. In 1629 the silk 
throwsters were incorporated ; and in an act for 
the regulation of their trade passed in 1661, it is 
stated that “ the said company of silk throwsters 
employ above forty thousand men, women, and 
children.” 

The manufacture of linenB still continued in a 
great measure a domestic employment. A suffi- 
cient quantity of linen was spun and wove for 
household purposes, but it had not become an 
article of extensive commerce, and the attempt? 
made in former periods to force the cultivation of 
flax and hemp had not been very successful in 
rendering the manufacture a national staple like 
the woollen trade. In 1622 hemp and ftyx were 
brought into England ready dressed, and linens 
were imported from Germany. 

Amongst the exceptions in the act passed in 
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1624 for putting an end to monopolies, was, as 
lias been noticed above, a patent granted to the 
Earl of Digby for the important process of smelt- . 
ing iron with coal, and several patents were granted 
during this period for inventions for drawing water 
out of mines. The prejudices against the use of 
coal for domestic purposes continued to be very 
strong; but coal, notwithstanding, began to be 
applied more extensively in the arts. In 1637 



Grafting and Pruning Impi.emkntb, 

From Leonard MnsraU’s "Countryman’s New Art of Planting,” 

4 to. Lond. 1592. 

1. Saw 2, Great Knife with ChesiU-hPtul. . . .3. Pruning KnilV . 

4 . Clu-sill with a Wimble-bit. .. .5. Mallet. .. . 6 . Vine Kmf« 
?. Slicing Knife. .. . 8 . Grafting Clwsill . . . .9. Hummer, with a 
File and P lemur.. . .10. Scraper, " to cleanse youi Mosse-lrees.” 
11. Grafting Ivnife. 

Ead\ instrument was fastened by a ring or button to the girdle of 
the labourer. 
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the Earl of Berkshire obtained a patent for a 
newly invented malt-kiln in which coal could be 
used. In 1637 the right of buying all coal ex- 
ported from Newcastle and the adjoining parts was 
farmed by a company on condition of paying to 
the king a shilling per chaldron. Alum was made 
in England for the first time, cither just at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign or at the beginning of 



IltfMlANWlY IMPI.RMFNT8. 

From Gervnse M.ukham's " Faiewell to Husbandry,” J 16 JO. 

F Hack Cm breaking Clods after Ploughing. .. .2. (’lotting Uftetln 

tin breaking Clods ivl'ici Harrowing ii. Clotting beetle lor 

Wet Clods 4. Weeding Nippers 5. Paring Shovel, for 

dealing Giound and dostrojiug Weeds. 

the present period. In 1608 foreign alum was 
prohibited. 

Engtopd had been for some time famous for its 
manufapfip’e of ordnance; and in 1629 Charles l. 
had 6JQ pippes c^J, in the forest of Dean for the 
States-Gencrtj] of Holland. The manufacture of 
glass had become naturalized, and foreign glass 
was prohibit^], though some of the mote costly 
articles pf glass could only be obtained at Venice. 
In 1658 watches for the pocket were made for the 
first time in England. The East India Company 
set an example of improvement in the art of ship- 
building. Formerly most merchant-ships did not 
exceed 150 tons burden ; but, in 16 JO, as lias been 
already noticed„a vessel of 1100 tons was built for 
1 the trade with India, and about the same time a 
ship of war was launched of 1400 tons burden. 1 
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OHAPTER V. 

THE HISTORY- OF LITERATURE',' SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 



C vmdrn . .Olil Print 'suakkikrk . I’aintuig after the Stitttlurd Bust 

nigoJonfs Pmutinj, alter \undykc Raleioh . . ruiutiug b\ / ucilu.ro. Racon ... l’unt by Iloubraken. 

Though it is a generally received, and not un- 
founded, opinion, that from about the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century the English have 
been fur behind the Italians and Germans in secular 
Music, yet at the dawn of the science, — or, m other 
w ords, *1iortly*before the period of the Reforma- 
tion,— and long after, our composers were not only 
superior to those of Germany, but equal to those of 
a country whose climate is thought so favourable to 
the fine arts, and also on a level with their brethren 
m ^Netherlands, who are by all allowed to have 
been eminent for their skill in florid counterpoint 
while in its early state. Indeed Giovanni Tmtore 
(or Johannes Tmctor), a doctor in civil law, Arch- 
deacon of Naples, and Maestro di Cappella to 
Ferdinand 1. of Sicily, attributes to our country - 


EVERSING the 
order we have ob- 
served in the pre- 
ceding Books, we 
will approach the 
great subject of the 
literature of the pre- 
sent period by hist 
taking a surve) of 
the progress of the 
Fine Arts , begin- 
ning with Music, of 
which we have to de- 
tail the history from 

the commencement of the leign of Henry VII.* 

* bci \ol li j>, fcdO. 
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man, John of Dunstable,* the actual invention of 
figurate harmony, that is, .of music, in parts, written 
freely, and not restrained by thcMftws of simple 
counterpoint. As Tinctor, an author of great au- 
thority, could have had no motive for his assertion 
but the promulgation untruth, — as his testimony is' 
corroborated by that of others, and as he stands 
uncontradicted by any but prejudiced witnesses— 
we may, without rendering ourselves liable to the 
charge of presumption, venture to take the credit ’ 
of an improvement which has led to results of 
such importance to the art— results which may 
almost he said to have given to it a new birth. 

But the claim which England has to be ranked 
among the first and most successful cultivators of 
harmony is proved, beyond dispute, by comparing 
the works of her composers in the early part and 
middle of the sixteenth century with those of 
foreign contemporaries. Without going farther 
back, and parading before the reader a list of 
names now only known to the musical antiquary, 
wc will be content to first mention Christopher 
Tye, admitted doctor in music at Oxford in 1545, 
whose anthems, particularly one of them in Dr. 
Boyce’s Collection of Cathedral Music, together 
with his celebrated motet, Laudato nomen Do- 
mini, and several compositions in the library of the 
Madrigal Society, are superior to most and inferior 
to none of the Italian, Flemish, or French com- 
positions of his time. Tye was music-preceptor to 
Edward VI., at whose court, as he had been at 
that of Henry VIII., he continued uninterruptedly 
in great favour.! Contemporary with him were 
Thomas Tallis and William Birde, both of them 
members of the chapel-royal, for which they pro- 
duced many compositions. Those of Tallis have 
attained a celebrity exceeded by no music of the 
same period, and deserve the encomiums which i 
have so liberally been bestowed on them. Several 
are still in use in our cathedrals, particularly a 
complete Service , the first, Dr. Boyce tells us,+ i 
that was set in the English language. Sir John 
Hawkins, however, says that John Marheck pre- 
ceded Tallis as composer of the English Liturgy, 
and is right, as regards the Preces and Responses ; 
hut Tallis’s setting of the To Doum , &c., is the 
first that can be considered in the light of a 

• vol. ii. p. 233. 

+ Tho estimation in which Dr. Tye’ s professional merit, was held 
may he gathered from a play by Samuel flow ley, written m 1013. In 
«i dialogue between 1’rlnco lid word and his preceptor m music, the 
burner says — 

“ Doctor, I thank you, and commend your cunning. 

I oft haw heaul my father merrily speuk 

In your high praise; and thus his loghm*s»saith— 

* England one God. ono truth, om? doctor hath 
For musick’s art, and that is Dr. Tye, 

Admired for skill m musick’s harmony.’ ” 

Tye was n’ao a poet. ” Having been taoght’to believe,” sny s War- 
ton (Hist. Poet. iv. 1C), “that vlivme and ediiicaLion were closely 
connected, lie projected a translation of tho Acts of tuk Atosti-ks 
into familiar metre.” He completed only the Urst fourteen chapters, 
which were punted in 1553, with a very quaint title. Tho dm tor 
became somewhat peevish as hn advanced ’in years. Anthony Wood 
relutes (Aslimoloau MS. fol. 189) that Tye, playing moi« scientifically 
than agreeably before Queen Elizabeth, on the organ in her chapel, 
she " sent the verger to tell him that he played out of tune; w here- 
upon he sent word that her ears were out of tune.” It was well for 
tho organist that his ears were out of the reach of her majesty’s 
royal right hand. 

$ Pi etace to Collection of Cathedral Music, vol. i. 
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musical competition. Marbcck’s Preces and Re- 
sponses, slightly altered, still continue in use, are 
consecrated by time, and not likely to fall into 
desuetude : the author, therefore, is entitled to some 
rtptice. He was organist of Windsor, and, together 
Withtwh other members of that choir, and a tradcs- 
an, wa&’ condemned to the stake lor heresy. 
isl|of|Gardiiier 'phtaitjed his pardon, but his col- 
leagues were flh burnt for their zeal m religious 
tfejjbmatibu/* ^M^rfceckAnade the first Concoi fi- 
ance of the^itlc, “which Gardiner could not hut 
commend as a piece of singular industry ; and 
King Henry VIII., hearing thereof, ^aid that ‘lie. 
was much better employed than those priests who 
accused him.’ ”f ' 

In conjunction with Birde, Tallis composed and 
printed a noble collection of sacred music, with 
Latin words, under the title of Cantionos Sacra 1 . 
This is still highly esteemed by the admirers of 
ancient music. Birde, however, is better known 
as the author of a composition which never can 
fade, much less become obsolete, while a taste for 
pure and exquisite harmony shall exist in the 
country of its biith : — the canon, A on nobis, Lh - 
mine, is alone an answer to those who deny British 
talent for music, and its excellence is so indisput- 
able, that some few foreigners have been tempted 
to claim it for their own respective countries, — for 
Italy, for Flanders, for France ; but in vain: not 
a doubt now remains on the subject, in the mind of 
any candid and competent, judge. The composer 
of this was a pupil of Tallis ; he afterwards be- 
came his colleague as a gentleman of the chapel- 
royal, and subsequently, m 15T5, as an organist of 
the same establishment. He was a voluminous 
composer, and deservedly held in high estimation. 
He was thought the finest performer on the vir- 
ginal l of his day ; and that his powers were great 
may be inferred from his contributions to a col- 
lection printed under the title of Parthenia. in 
the cheque-book of the Royal Chapel, he is styled 
the “Father of Music;” and Peacliam, in his 
Complete Gentleman , speaks of his compositions 
and moral qualities m very warm terms, adding, that 
he was excelled by none, “ even by the judgment 
of France and Italy, who are very sparing in the 
commendation of strangers, in regard of that con- 
ceit they hold of themselves.” 

Henry VIII. himself may, without impropriety, 
be named among the composers of church music of 
the sixteenth century. Sir John Hawkins has 
inserted in his history a respectable motet by that 
monarch; and in Dr. Boyce’s collection is a full 
anthem, “ 0 Lord, the maket of all things,” a 
work of merit, to which the editor, a man of dili- 
gent research, unhesitatingly affixes that king's 
name. Some suspicions always and reasonably 
are excited by royal productions in the fine arts, 

* See vol. n. p, 728. ' 

! Fuller’s Worthies, i. 88. This remark, however, is atliilmteil l>y 
John Fox, the friend of Marbeek, to ono ot the nonimissioueis, a 
Dr. Okuig. Fuller may easily liavo fallen into the mistake 

J An instrument of the harpsichord or sjnnnet kuul, hut in foitn 
an oblong square— similar to the smallest horizontal piano-lortc. 
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but there is no want of credible evidence in favour part of polite education during the sixteenth cen- 


of Henry’s skill in music. Erasmus states that he 
cpm posed offices for the church, a fact supported 
by the testimpny o£ Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
Bishop Burnet ; and- Dr. Aldrich, the learned 
Dean of Christchurcfj, a man in every way qua- 
lified to decide the question, after long and 
laborious inquiry, determined in favour of the 
monarch’s claim. It may further be said, that as 
Henry, during the life of his elder brother, was 
educated with a view to the archicpiscopal chair of 
Canterbury, and as the clergy were then all well 
instructed in music,* it is not only likely, but 
nearly certain, that the prudent Henry VII. took 
care that his son should not he ignorant of a science 
necessury to his intended profession “ The De- 
fender of the Faith ” was not less anxious that his 
successor should be skilful in an accomplishment 
by which himself was distinguished, and Edward 
VI. not only had the best masters that the age 
afforded, but profited by the instructions he re- 
ceived, as \vc learn from Cardan, in his character 
of this prince and also from Edward’s own 
journal, wherein ,he mentions a visit from the 
French ambassador, who, he says, u dined with 
me, and heard me play on the lute,”§ a circum- 
stance which so sensible and modest a youth would 
hardly have recorded had he not felt conscious of 
some superiority. But, whatever the state of the 
art, the Ige was decidedly musical. Sir Thomas 
More, even when holding his (high office of Lord 
Chancellor, used to apparel himself in a surplice 
an(l sing with the choir in Chelspa Church. The 
Duke of Norfolk reproved him for appearing in the 
character of a “ parish-clerk hut the honest and 
able chancellor defended himself in the words of 
David, — riliorjiam in oculis mu$.|| That duke's 
son, the learned, the brave, the high-minded 
Surrey, to whom our language stands so much in- 
debted, ‘not only excelled on the lute, “ then in 
use by all persons of good education,”^ but was an 
elegant composer. The music set to his sonnets 
by himself is “ remarkable for expression, for 
artless sweetness and wild simplicity.’’** The 
earl’s friend, Sir Thomas Wyat, the poet, who 
preserved his virtue, and saved, though by his 
honesty he endangered, his life, in the midst of a 
court of which his wit and accomplishments ren- 
dered him a brilliant ornament, “ sung, and 
played sweetly on the lute.”ft It is, however, 
needless to supmaon many witnesses to a fact 
hitherto undenied; we shall, therefore, adduce 
only one other proof of the necessity of music as a 

# See View of the Church, and Kugce Antique?, by Sir John Har- 
rington. 

t Hollnshed (Chrtm. iii. 805), «peaking of Henry in on© of hi# 
jowueys* say#—” From tbenco tin* whole court removed to Wind- 
sor, then beginning his progress, and exercising himself daily in 
*h noting, kinging, dancing, wrestling, costing of the bar, vlaying at the 
recorders, Jtute, virginals, in setting of songs, and making of bal- 
lads,” &<\ 

t llurnot’s TIist, of the Reformation, part il. 

( Idem. 

Life of Sir Thomas More, by his great-grandson. 

Life of Sir T- Wyat, by Dr. Nott, ii. 645. 

*• Life of tb« Karl of Surrey, by Dr. Nott, i. cviii, 

|t Nott’# Life of Wyat. 


tury, taken from Morley s work on music, pub- 
lished in 1597.* This very plever and still use- 
ful treatise is written in the form of a dialogue : 
the interlocutors are Poly mat hes, Philomathes , and 
a Master. Philomathes # tells his friend that he 
is going in haste to get some instructions in music, 
because, having been the night before at “ Master 
Sophobulus his banquet,” and “supper being 
ended, and music-books, according to the custom, 
being brought to the table, the mistress of the 
house,” he says, “presented me with a part, ear- 
nestly requesting me to Bing. But when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could 
not, every one began to wonder. Yea, some whis- 
pered to others, demanding how I was brought 
up : so that upon shame of mine ignorance I go 
now to seek out mine old friend, Master Quorimus , 
to make myself his scholar.” 

The musical establishment of Edward (probably 
the same as his father’s) was upon a magnificent 
scale, consisting of 114 persons, besides boy- 
phoristers, the annual expense whereof was 2209£,f 
a sum equal in value to a much greater amount of 
our present money. 

In the list of Gentlemen of the Chapel to Ed- 
ward VI. appears Richard Farrant, whose compo- 
sitions for the church, simple as they seem, are so 
solemn, so devout, so tender, and affecting, that 
they may challenge comparison with the sacred 
music of any age or country. J To this period also 
belongs the once famous Dr. Bull, organist to 
Queen Elizabeth, and the first professor of music 
at Gresham College. * His powers as a performer, 
judging frpm his own Lessons , in Parlhema , 
must have been great, in so far as regards execu- 
tion ; but his compositions are evidently the result 
of study, of industry — not of genius, and are now 
forgotten. His name alone survives. 

Though music was in its infancy at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, at the close it had 
made considerable progress towards, if it had not 
actually arrived at, maturity ; and there are many 
who maintain that theElizabethan age was the period 
of perfection, not only of poetry, hut of the sister 
art. They are, perhaps, right, if that species of 
composition to which the name of madrigal is 
given be justly considered as the best and highest 
kind of florid vocal harmony — for some of the 
greatest geniuses in this style that our country has 
ever been able to boast, or that Europe has ever 
produced, flourished during the period at which 
our history Iks now arrived. Among these, Tho- 
mas Morley (Mus. B. in 1588), one of the Gen- 
tlemen of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, holds a pro- 
minent place. His works are numerous, ipost of 
them pleasing, and remarkable for a gaiety not 
very usual in his time. His many madrigals dis- 

• A Vlayne and E&sie Introduction to Practicall Musicko. Folio. 
1597. 

t Hawkins's Hist. iil. 489. 

i His anthem, " Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake," in Joyce's 
Collection, is a master-piece of simple harmony, and, when properly 
]>erforraed— which rarely happms— never fail# to excite stroug emo- 
tion,, 
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play originality, vigour, and deep musical know- 
ledge, while some few of # them certainly betray a 
familiar acquaintance with the Italiaivaud Flemish 
masters. His cauzoneta for two voices are lively, 
agreeable, and, as well as nearly all that flowed 
from his pen, are graced by a far ihore ample share 
of melody than the productions of his time com- 
monly exhibit. His treatise, before mentioned, 
was the first that appeared in our language ; it long 
continued in use, and, though in some parts obso- 
lete, yet, as a whole, it still affords much useful 
information.* Contemporary with him, and at 
the same time admitted to the degree of Mus. 
Bac., was John Dowland, who, according to Ful- 
ler, f “ was the rarest musician that his age did 
behold.” But the author of the Worthies of Eng- 
land was warm-hearted, and liable to fits of enthu- 
siasm, and we must, therefore, admit his super- 
latives with caution. Nevertheless, the subject of 
his panegyric was a very elegant composer; his 
madrigals, or, more properly, four-part songs — 
for they have none of those points which consti- 
tute the stilo madrigalescn — aie exquisitely beau- 
tiful. lie travelled much in France, Italy, and 
Germany ; hence his fame was European. Chris- 
tian IV., King of Denmark, when in England, 
“ requested him of King James, who, unwillingly 
willing , parted with him.”} Consequently he left 
London for Copenhagen, where,, it is supposed, he 
died, in 1615. He was a celebrated lutenist, but 
his merit as a performer would now, in all likeli- 
hood, have been forgotten, had it not been immor- 
talised by Shakspere, in his Passionate Pilgrim , 
where his skill is thus mentioned — 

Dowlaud to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 

'' Of all madrigal ists, whether British or foreign 
(and the age in which we are engaged was more 
famed for its madrigals than for any other kind of 
composition), the precedence is due to John Wil- 
bye, of whose history we only know that he was a 
teacher of music, living m Austin Friars in 1598, 
m which year he published a set of thirty madri- 
gals, and a second book, “ apt both for voyals 
(viols) and voy.ccs,” in 1609. ' It is not without 
great regret, however unavailing, that we find our- 
selves devoid of the means of recording even the 
bare dates of the birth anti decease of the gifted 
man to whom we owe such compositions as ‘ Flora 
gave me fairest flowers* — ‘ Sweet honey-sucking 

* Itavenscioft, in his Brief? Discourse, 1614, says of Mnrley, " He 
did shine as the Suu in the llrmament of our urt, cmd did first give 
light to our understanding with his precepts.” * 

t Fuller’s Worthies, U. 113. 

X Ibid. 


bees’ — ‘ Lady, when I behold the roses sprouting’* 
— ‘ As fair as morn’ — ‘ Stay, Corvdon’— and ‘Down 
in a valley’ — with others which,' ’if not equal to the 
foregoing, are still, many of thejn, of a very supe- 
rior order. 

John Bemiet, who, wc a^e told by u good mu- 
sician, f was “ a gentleman admirable for all sorts 
of composures, either in art or air, simple or 
mixed, of what nature soever,’ ’ published in 1599 
a set of madrigals, among which are three, at least, 
that give him an undoubted right to be noticed 
here : — ‘ Flow, 0 my tears ‘ Thirsis, (deepest 
thou?’ and ‘ 0 sleep, fond Fancy.” John Jdd- 
ton also, the father of our great poet, though a scri- 
vener by profession, is entitled to be named as one 
of the composers of tins period : his claim is 
proved by a madrigal in The Triumphs of Ori - 
ana,\ by several Songs for Fire Voices , arid many 
good psalm-tunes: the popular one known ds 
York Tune was written by lnm§. 

Of what may be called the music of the multi- 
tude — of the common people of England — during 
the sixteenth century, our knowledge is rather 
scanty ; but, judging fiom the specimens that 
remain, or have yet been discovered, we do not 
hesitate in saying, that, inferior as it unquestion- 
ably is in pathos to the melodies of Ireland exist- 
ing at the same period, it is on a par with aiiy 
contemporary production of the continent. In a 
MS. collection known as Queen Elizabeth's Vi r- 
ginal Book , are some English tunes, supposed to 
have been once popular, with variations by the 
great masters of the day. These, together with a 
small number to be found in the British Museum, 
three or four in The Dancing A1 aster, arid a few 
given by Sir J. Hawkins, in his Appendix, are 
nearly all that we are able to authenticate. Among 
.those in the Virginal Book is The Carman's 
JVhistlc , with elaborate variations by William 
Birde. The annexed is the air, with Birde’s own 
base : — 

* This, a translation fuim the Italian, is bo pretty a conceit, that 
wo cannot refuse it a place as a note - 

" Lady, when I hrholil the in*es spiny! mg, 

Which clad in damask mantles dccK the ailiours, 

And then behold youi lips, wlieie swrel love hai bourn, 
Mine cies pciplox me null a double doubtin'; • 

For, viewing both alike, hardly inv mind supposes 
Whether the roses he youi bps, or your lips the roses. 

+ Thomas Ravenarroft, in bis fiiirfr Discourse. 1614 
j This is a collection of twenty 'Time madrigals by vnnous com- 
posers, all in praise of Queen Eli/aibelli, who is extolled for her 
beauty under the name of Orion «. The poetiy, if it may be so called, 
is contemptible, abounding in the most nauseous peraoual flattery. 
The music is, except in some few instances, luhourcit, drv, and, 
though what is culled learned, scmcely rvochqp the point of medi- 
ocrity m inspect to cither invention oi taste. 

■ § Phillips, nephew of the poet Milton, says that John Milton, the 
father, composed un In nomine, in forty parts, for which he was re- 
warded by a Polish prince, to whom he pieseuted it, with a gold 
medal and chain. 
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That Elizabeth was not less instructed in music 
than the other children of a monarch who took a 
pride in being a composer is to be infened. 
Camden says that she played aud sung “ prettily 
and sweetly,” as “ became a princess and Sir 
James Melvil’s account is equally favourable. But 
if the qu<?cn of England were able to execute all 
that appears m the volume bearing her name 
(which we much doubt), she must have acquired 
more practical* skill than, probably, half the pro- 
fessed musicians in her empire could boast. 

Elizabeth’s greatest triumph — the defeat 5f the 
Spanish Armada in 1588 — does not seem to have 
excited in either poet or musician that enthusiasm 
which might have been expected. The victory of 
Azincourt produced the first English part-music 


whereof we have any remains:* the battle to 
which our religion, laws, and liberty are so much 
indebted, was, for aught we know to the contrary, 
unsung. It appears, however, that, iii anticipation 
of a descent on our shores, the following hyiun, in 
a mixed tone of piety and defiance, was produced, 
the melody of which is so graceful, and susceptible 
of so harmonious an accompaniment, that it may 
be received as a proof of the state of what may be 
considered our grave popular music at the end of 
the century. t 

• See vol. ii. p. 234/ 

♦ For the melody and words'of thitf nre indebted to the First 
Pai t of A Collection of National English Airs, edited by W. Chappell, 
1838 , n work df research and judgment, and which, if continued us 
begun, will be a valuable addition to out musical libraries. It is 

tfiven " fiom a manuscript m the possession of Fettmll, Esq, 

bearing the date of 1538. 






Though cruel Spain anil Rome We will not change our credo ~ 

With heathen legions arm, For Pope, nor Book, nor Bell ; 

O God ! arise and help us, And it' the devil comes himself, 

We will perish for our home. We will drive him home to hell. 

A tolcrahly*corrcct idea may he formed of the have been more characterised hy humour than deli- 

gcncr.il style of the light and joyous music of the cacy. We copy the tune from The Dancing - 

Elizabethan age, from the subjoined air, called Master , 17 th edition, where it is named “Green 

Green sleeves , winch was licensed at Stationers* Sleeves and Yellow Lace.” It w$s introduced in 

Hall, in 1580 , under the title of ‘A Newe North- The Beggar's Opera, and in various forms still 

erne Dittye, of the Lady Green Sleeves.* It is retains some share of its popularity, 

often alluded to by Shakspeare, and is supposed to 
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Elizabeth’s love of music did not manifest itself 
in liberality towards such of its professors ns were 
on her household establishment : they, as well as 
others, complained, not without reason, of her par- 
simony. But very shortly after the accession of 
James, her successor, who had neither taste nor 
ear for any but the most barbarous of the Scottish 
tunes, an application for an augmentation of the 
salaries of the gentlemen of the Chapel-Royal 
proved successful : the increase was to forty pounds, 
no inconsiderable sum at that time. And we learn 
from Dr. Birch’s account of the establishment of 
Henry, James’s eldest son, that the musicians of 
the young prince had also the same stipend. On 
that establishment was Thomas Ford, composer of 
some of the sweetest madrigals the art can boast. 
John Ward, too, author of a set of twenty-eight 
madrigals, among which is the justly-famous, the 
unexcelled work, “ l)ic not, fond man and also 
Thomas Weelkes, organist of Winchester College, 
author of many excellent madrigals and ballets , 
are to be mentioned among the ornaments of 
James’s reign. But the musical glory of that 
period was Orlando Gibbons, born at Cambridge 
in 1583, and at the early age of twenty-one ap- 
pointed organist of the Chapel Royal. In 1622, 
at the recommendation of his friend Camden, the 
famous antiquary, the University of Oxford ho- 
noured him with the degree of doctor-in-music. 
Gibbons’s cathedral music is of the most learned 
and dignified kind, but not less remarkable for 
practical effect than for scientific skill ; and in no 
way inferior to his sacred compositions are bis 
numerous madrigals. He was the pride of his 
own age, and is the admiration of the present. 

In 1622 a music-lecture, or professorship, w r as 
established and endowed at Oxford by William 
Heyther, a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, who in 
tjic same year was admitted to the degree of doctor- 
m-music.* / 

Charles I. was, as well as all the children of 
James, instructed in music, and is said to have 
been an able 'performer on the viol da ejamba.-f 
Lilly, however, in his character of that prince, 
gives him only negative praise for his skill in the art ; 
but Playford, who had] opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the fact, speaks highly of Charles’s judgment 
and ability in it.J He certainly evinced his judg- 

* To tills act of liberality Heyther was probably incited by liis 
dear friend Camden, the learned antiquary, who founded n history 
lecture, and had been u chorister of Magdalen College,— See Maw 
kins’s Hist iv. 31. 

■t Hawkins’s Hist. iv. 14. 

j Brief Introduction to the Skill of Muaiek, 167#. 


ment in sacred music by his admiration of the 
works of Dr. William Child, organist of the Royal 
Chapel, a composer who does honour to the English 
school ; but the. monarch’s taste in secular music 
may be doubted, from bis having appointed one 
Laniere, an Italian by biith, and a painter by pro- 
fession, to the then very lucrative oflice of “Master 
of our music,” a situation for which, judging fiom 
what that foreigner has left, he was very indiffer- 
ently qualified. This was the first check given 
to English professors. The second Chatles still 
further discouraged his countrymen, by patronising 
French musicians ; and from las time to the pre- 
sent, a large majority of the British nobility and 
persons of fortune have followed the unpatiiotie 
and baneful example of that heartless prince. 

In the service of Charles I. was Henry Lawes, 
a composer whose best productions seem to have 
been unknown to our musical historians, though 
he exhibited more genius for melody, and better 
judgment in setting words, than any of his prede- 
cessors. lie was the friend of Milton, who ad- 
dressed to him his thirteenth sonnet, beginning — 

Harry, whoso tuneful and well-meusuied song. 

The poet likewise mentions him in his Counts, 
under the name of Thyrsis. Waller, and also 
Herrick, are botji loud in his praise ; and, after a 
careful examination of his three books of Airs amt 
Dialogues, for one, two, and three Voices, we 
fully concur in the encomiums bestowed by Ins 
friends on his compositions, works which it is to 
be regretted arc now scarcely known, except to the 
antiquary, or the few who view the art with un- 
prejudiced eyes. 

The disputes between Charles and the parlia- 
ment, the progress of puritanism, and the attacks 
on music by Stephen Gosson, in his School of 
Abuse, and by Drynne, in his Histiio-MastL ' , 
almost banished the art from Great Britain, till the 
Restoration (which at least subdued fanaticism 
and unmasked hypocrisy) revived its practice. 
Music, however, was not wholly reduced to unac- 
companied psalm-tunes during the Commonwealth. 
In the private houses of some few of the least inti- # 
.midated of the nobility and cavaliers, harmony, 
both of the instrumental and vocal kind, was still 
to be heard. At Oxford, many members of the 
university held weekly music-parties* Dr. Busby, 
master of Westminster School, insisted on keeping 
and using a denounced organ in his house; and 
even Cromwell himself, a lover of music, ordered 


# Aut. Wood, Athcn. Oxon, 
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the great organ which had been forcibly taken from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, “ to be carefully con- 
veyed to Hampton Court, where it was placed in 
the great gallery, and one of his favourite amuse- 
ments was to be entertained with this instrument 
at leisure hours.’** John Hingston was Crom- 
well’s organist, at a salary of 100/. per annum. 
He often had concerts at his house, which the Pro- 
tector attended. f Hot these instances were excep- 
tions to the rule: music must he considered as 
having lain dormant m England from the death of 
Charles 1. till his successor mounted the throne. 

There is perhaps no individual conspicuous in 
history whose character presents itself in more 
opposite colours, as it is viewed by the light of 
his political or some of his private qualities, than 
that of King Charles I. ; and, in considering the 
favourable side of his character, it displays itself 
in nothing more highly or purely than in the 
encouragement he afforded to the fine arts. 
“ Charles 1. saw the arts,” says the Rev. Mr. Gil- 
pin, “ in a very enlarged point of view. The 
amusements of his court were a model of elegance 
to all Europe, and his cabinets were the recep- 
tacles only of what was exquisite in painting and 
sculpture ; none but men of the first merit found 
encouragement from him, and those abundantly ; — 
Jones was his architect, and Vandyke his painter.** 
“ Charles,” it is added, in a strain somewhat more 
emphatic and unreserved than will be universally 
approved of, “ was a scholar, a man of taste, a 
gentleman, and a Christian ; he was everything 
but a king. The art of reigning was the only art 
of which he was ignorant.’* 

The accession of a prince, who united to a 
thorough appreciation of art, as a means of national 
improvement and glory, an admiration and know- 
ledge of its works, which placed him in the first 
rank of connoisseurs, promised a golden age to 
the fine arts in Britain. The soil had already 
been prepared for the rich harvest which sprung 
up, unhappily, only to be trodden under foot ere 
it was ripened. Whatever may have been the 
apathy of Charles’s immediate predecessors toward 
the fine arts, the high tone oi education and ac- 
complishment in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James could not fail to lib greatly favourable to 
their advancement. Deeply read in classical 
learning, familiar with the literature ot Italy and 
polished by foreign travel, the British nobility ol 
this period were well qualified to appreciate and 
cultivate the true principles of taste. *The Earl of 
Arundel — “ the father of virtu in England” — 
began to collect statues and pictures about 1615, 
and his gallery, which it was his pleasure to share 
with all who could appreciate its value, first re- 
vealed the beauties of ancient art in Great Britain. 
To accumulate these treasures, and to communicate 
to his country the advantages they were calculated 
to produce, were the occupation and amusement 
pf this distinguished nobleman. He lived to see 
* Hawkins’s Hist, ir , 45. t Ibid. 


them dispersed by the agency of ignorant political 
fanatics ; but they were preserved to the country, 
Ami have formed the nucleus of several valu- 
able collections existing at the present day. The 
statues and inscribed marbles (the Arundelian 
Marbles) are at Oxford, the busts principally at 
Wilton, and the gems are the brightest orna- 
ments of the celebrated Marlborough collection. 
Prince Ilcnry appears to have had a genuine taste 
for the arts, and to have entered early into a pur- 
suit which had become fashionable. lie began a 
collection which afterwards passed into the hands 
of his brother. Eighteen bronzes and most of the 
medals in King Charles’s cabinet are described as 
having been the property of Prince Henry. The 
magnificent disposition of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, by whom it is most probable the taste of 
Prince Charles was directed to the study of paint- 
ing, found a congenial occupation in the formation 
of a gallery of art, and he tempted Rubens with 
the sum often thousand pounds, to relinquish to 
him his collection of Italian paintings, chiefly of 
the Venetian school. The Duke of Buckingham’s 
pictures are lost to England. They were sent 
abroad previously to the sequestration of his sou’s 
properly by the parliament m 1649, and most of 
them arc now in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 
The unrivalled collection of works of art with 
which Charles enriched his country was founded 
immediately after his accession. That of Henry 
VIII. had undoubtedly been increased by his 
successors, and to this were at once added the 
separate collection begun by Prince Henry, and 
the cabinet of the Duke of Milan, then reckoned 
ihe most valuable in Europe, which Charles pur- 
chased entire for the sum of 18,000/. The (Jar- 
toons of Rafaello were acquired in Flanders, 
through the means of Rubens ; and continual ac- 
cessions were brought to the royal gallery either 
as purchases, or as the most acceptable gifts which 
could be offered to the king. The royal houses 
were tilled with works of art. The palace of 
Whitehall contained the cream of the collection, 
consisting of four hundred ufid sixty pictures, 
among which were to he reckoned twenty-eight 
by Titian, eleven by Correggio, sixteen by Julio 
Romano, nine hv Ralaclle, four by Guido, and 
seven by Purmegiano. So highly did Charles 
appreciate these treasures, that he preferred hold- 
ing the great f£tes of the court in temporary build 
ings to the risk of injuring his pictures by light- 
ing up the apartments in which they were hung. 

In living art the connexion of England with the 
Flemish and Dutch schools was still closely main- 
tained. But these had now risen into competition 
with the, great schools of Italy, or rather had suc- 
ceeded them in their pre-eminence ; und early in 
the seventeenth century our catalogue of foreign 
painters affords names with higher claims to 
attention than merely that of having visited our 
shores. Among these, Paul Vansomer, Cornelius 
Jansen, Gerard Honthorst, well known in Italy as 
Gherardo della Notte, and Daniel My tens, have 

4 D 
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achieved lasting reputation in the great republic of 
art, and have left among us some of their most 
valuable productions. The works of the last men- 
tioned bear strong evidence of his studies in the 
school of Rubens, and he deservedly held the 
highest place in the esteem of Charles and his 
court until the arrival of Vandyke, the greatest 
among the pupils of the prince of Flemish 
painters. 

Vandyke’s first arrival seems to have been un- 
propitious, and he r^ired in disappointment at 
not having obtained the patronage of the king. 
But Charles was made aware of the talent he had 
overlooked, arid Vandyke was recalled through 
the mediation of Sir Kenelm Digby. The libe- 
rality of Charles — and the “ Ft t tore Cavalicresco” 
as lie was called at Rome, being gay and extrava- 
gant, drew largely upon it — fixed him in England 
for life, and be is so identified with English art 
that it is difficult to consider him as a foreigner. 
The greater portion of his numerous works and 
the best efforts of his pencil are English. The 
noblest and fairest of bis age live on his canvass. 
His works, widely distributed through our baronial 
halls, have as widely influenced the taste of ihcir 
owners, and many of those collections of paintings 
which are the boast of English mansions have 
gathered round the heir-looms left on their walls 
liy Vandyke. 

Vandyke’s proper sphere was portrait. To the 
best qualities of the style of Rubens, improved by 
the study of the Venetian painters, he added the 
grace, elegance, and refinement which his illus- 
trious master, powerful in all that leads to the 
attainment of eminence in the highest class of art, 
seems to have disdained. As a portrait painter 
he holds the . second place : Titian alone is entitled 
to precede him. 

Although Vandyke can hardly be said to have 
founded a school in the limited sense of the term, 
yet the general tone of art in England lias un- 
doubtedly been raised by his example, and the 
pre-eminence we may justly claim for our native 
artists in the class of portrait since wc could make 
any pretension to a national school may he fairly 
attributed to his influence. His works become 
familiar to us from our earliest contemplation of 
art; his style is fixed in the mind, and both 
artists and amateurs involuntarily refer to it as a 
standard of excellence. 

The year 1630 is distinguished^!! the annals of 
British art by the arrival of Rubens, not however 
in the character of a painter, but as the envoy of 
the King of Spain, for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty with Charles, in which commission lie was 
successful. The ambassador, however, consented 
to assume the pencil ; and the ceiling of the 
Banqueting House at 'Whitehall remains as a 
memorial of his visit. For this work, which re- 
presents the Apotheosis of James I., he received 
3000/. It was Charles’s intention to decorate the 
walls of this noble room with paintings of the 
institution and ceremonies of the Order of the 
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Garter. The increasing troubles of the kingdom 
prevented this work from, being even begun ; but 
the immense price of 80,000/., for which the 
king is said to have agreed with Vandyke, is pro- 
bably, as Walpole observes, rather a comment on 
the magnificence of the prince and the genius of 
the painter than a matter of fact. 

Charles understood the national importance of 
cultivating the arts too well to limit his exertions 
in their favour to the initiatory steps of collecting 
foreign pictures and patronising foreign painters. 
In the eleventh year of his Teign he planned an 
academy of arts on a very extended scale. Every 
aid was to be afforded which might ennoble the 
study of the arts and raise the character of their 
professors, and the students were to be instructed 
in the sciences, languages, riding, fortification, 
antiquities, and the science of medals. But the 
storm was gathering which was to overthrow all 
Charles’s projects; and the hitter feeling of the 
fanatical party toward the king when the catas- 
trophe arrived, was shown in nothing more 
strongly than in the war which was declared 
against the fine arts, because they hud the misfor- 
tune to be patronised at court. 

As early as 1045 the parliament began to sell 
the pictures and statues at Whitehall. On this 
subject the following votes were passed : 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures and statues 
there (at Whitehall) as are without any supersti- 
tion, shall be forthwith sold for the benefit of Ire- 
land and the North. 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures there as have 
the representation of the second person m the 
Trinity upon them shall be forthwith burnt. 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures as have the 
representation of the Virgin Mary upon them 
shall be forthwith burnt.” 

Happily these outrages, which would have 
consigned to destruction some of the noblest fruits 
of the human intellect, were never perpetrated. 
The parliamentary leaders showed in other cusps," 
as well as in this, scorn enough of the tools with 
which they worked out their own designs; and 
while the zealots within the walls of the Pai- 
liamcnt House might be snuffling forth their 
hallelujahs for the consummation of an act which 
would have left the deepest of stains for ever 
upon their cause and upon the English name, 
the objects of thgir insane proscription were 
quietly embezzled, and enriched the pockets or the 
collections gf their masters, as avarice or taste 
might predominate, and of the latter qualification 
the parliamentary ranks were by no means desti- 
tute. Lambert was even an artist, and occupies a 
place in Walpole’s catalogue of painters. Fairfax 
was an enthusiast in the congenial pursuit of an- 
tiquarian studies. Cromwell himself secured the 
Cartoons for the nation at the price of 300/. ; and 
one of his first acts when he had the power was to 
prevent any further dispersion of the royal pictures, 
not only by putting a stop to the sales, but by de- 
taining from the purchasers much that had been 
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’ sold. But much was already lost to the country, 
and the first galleries # of Europe still shine with 
the spoils of King Charles’s collection.* 

From what has been said in our former chapter 
on the history of modern painting in England, it 
will be anticipated ttyat the list of native painters 
in the present period will neither be extensive nor 
important. Scotland furnishes us with one of the 
best native artists of the period, George Jamieson, 
called the “ Scottish Vandyke.” His works, 
which occupy a place among the best collections 
in Scotland, do, indeed, bear a great resemblance 
to those of that great master, with whom he stu- 
died under Rubens. Charles, seeing his works in 
1633, sat to him, and complimented him with a 
diamond ring from his own finger. Jamieson’s 
portrait by himself is in the Florentine gallery of 
painters : he died in 1644. William Dobson was 
the most successful of the scholars of Vandyke, 
who, attracted by the merit of some of his early 
works, rescued him from poverty, and presented 
him to the king, to whom he became serjeant- 
painter on the death of his patron. The decline 
of the king’s affairs was fatal to him. Being of a 
dissipated turn, he had neglected the opportunity 
of providing for himself, and he died in indigence 
at the age of thirty- six, having given promise of 
great excellence. His works arc frequently attri- 
buted to Vandyke; but though he has much of 
his style, vet it would he an injustice to Dobson’s 
real merit to call him merely an imitator of that 
master. Robert Walker was also a painter of 
great merit, and had studied the woik% of Van- 
dyke. He is chiefly remarkable as being the 
principal portrait-painter employed by Ciomwell, 
iio sat to him many times. In miniature the 
English artists of this period stand pre-eminent. 
Peter Oliver followed m the footsteps of his father, 
Isaac Oliver, and excelled him. John Hoskins 
■was a painter of great merit in the same branch of 
ait; but it is his pupil Samuel Cooper who throws 
upon it its greatest lustre. He lias been called 
the Vandyke of miniature, and most justly, for his 
best works lose nothing in comparison with those 
of Vandyke, except as they are inferior in size. 
To magnify them only brings out the vigour and 
freedom of his handling. Cooper is unrivalled in 
his peculiar line; his reputation is universal, and 
his name one of those which do the greatest honour 
to English art. He was a favourite painter at 
court after the Restoration, and died in 1672. 

The subject of painting may he closed by a 
slight mention of a few other foreign artists of 
note, who were attracted to England during the 
reign of Charles I. Dicpenbeck was among the 
few pupils of Rubens who visited us at this time. 
Poelemberg was here for a short period. The 
celebrated John Petitot, who carried the art of 
enamel to the highest perfection, also came to 
England, and was knighted by Charles. He rc- 

• The exquisite Venus and Mercmy of Oorrrirjfio, lately placed 
in our NuOoti'il tialleiy, belonged 10 Charles l. It was ;n the (Means 
gallerv, unveiled into Italy on the dispersion of that collection by 
auothev horde of barbarians, and is now happily restored to us. 
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mained until the death of the king, and accompa- 
nied the exiled family to Paris, where he passed 
• several years in the service of Louis XIV, Genti- 
leschi, a painter of ceilings in Italy, of some repu- 
tation, was invited by Vandyke, and worked for 
the king at Greenwich and for the Duke of Buck- 
ingham at York House. lie is well known by his 
picture of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife at Hamp- 
ton Court, which shows him as a fine colourist, 
lie was a native of Pisa. His daughter, Arte- 
misia Gentileschi, was celebrated in Italy as a 
portrait-painter, and also visited England. Charles 
sent an invitation to Albano, and the Duke of 
Buckingham sought to obtain Carlo Maratti, but 
neither was successful. 

In the reign of James I. the line is distinctly 
drawn between the ancient and modern styles of 
architecture in England. The history of the for- 
mer has been pursued to its close in a former 
chapter,* and we may at once pass to the moment 
when classical architecture broke upon us with a 
sudden brilliancy, outshining, for a time, that of 
any contemporary school of Europe. For this 
prc-cminencc we are indebted to the talents of one 
man, who, “ if a table of fame were to lie formed 
for meu of real and indisputable genius in every 
country, would save England from the disgrace of 
not having her representative among the arts. 
She adopted Holbein and Vandyke; she borrowed 
Rubens; she produced Inigo Jones. Vitruvius 
drew up his grammar; Palladio showed him the 
practice ; Rome displayed a theatre worthy of Ins 
emulation ; and King Charles was ready to encou- 
rage, employ, and reward his talents. This is the 
history of Inigo Jones as a genius. ”f 

Inigo Jones was horn in London in 1572, Jlis 
early history and the progress of his education are 
somewhat obscure, and as his works (the history 
of which is in fact the history of architcctuie 
during this period) are the principal object of re- 
maik, we may pass to the year J 605, when we 
find him at Oxford, employed in the preparation 
of a masque, on King James’s visit to the uni- 
versity, upon which occasion h'c is mentioned as a 
“ great traveller.” This was immediately after 
his return to his native country fiom a residence of 
several years in Italy, where his occupation, as he 
tells us himself, was to converse with the great 
masters, and to search out the ruins of ancient 
buildings, and where lie left behind him a strong 
impression of his genius and talent. The tra- 
dition that lie designed the grand Piazza at Leg- 
horn, whether well founded or not — and the pro- 
babilities arc altogether against it— sufficiently 
proves the high reputation he had acquired in that 
land of true art. While in Italy he acccptej an 
invitation from Christian, King of Denmark ; and 
his visit to that sovereign, though short, led to his 
appointment of architect to Prince Henry, which 

* it is necessary here to correct an error in the former Chapter. 
Se< the Hole, Yul n. p. S 4 S. Kilby, the work of John Thorpe, m,h 
the M j ut of tin* Lord Chancellor Mutton, in hmtli.imptoualiije, and 
not the mansion of the same mime at licthiiul Hutu. 
f Walpole, Anecdote* of Painting, &c. 
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he received immediately on his return to Eng- 
land. 

Inigo Jones had visited Italy at a period when 
architecture lmd attained its zenith both of good 
ami evil. Classical architecture had been revived 
only to be corrupted. It had scarcely been carried 
beyond the timid though graceful advances of 
Bramante and Giuliano Sungallo, when Michel 
Angelo arose, and aimed at originality. His 
favourite maxim was, “ that he who follows must 
ever remain behind.” Supported by the autho- 
rity of a name so mighty, his daring innovations 
and affectation of novelty became too much ad- 
mired and too generally followed. The dregs cast 
off by the workings of his colossal genius became 
the inheritance of his imitators ; and the insane 
extravagance of Borromini was but a necessary 
consequence of Michel Angelo. 

But all was not corruption in the schools of 
Italy. In the hands of Antonio Sungallo, Perruzzi, 
Sanmicheli, Sansovino, Vignola, and, last and 
greatest, Palladio, classical architecture was reani- 
mated in all its grace and greatness. The study 
of these great masters in settingup the ancients for 
their model was not to imitate , hut to think like 
them. They had before them the works of their 
Roman predecessors, who had successfully adapted 
the architecture of the Greeks to their own 
exigencies ; and in a similar spirit, and with no 
jess success, they recast the same elements into 
new combinations, suggested by the civil, religious, 
and domestic usages of modern life. Of this 
school of art, and especially of that branch of it 
with which the name of Andrea Palladio is 
worthily identified, Inigo Jones became a follower 
in the best sense of the term — a follower, pas fihus 
vqvi s’, in the diligence with which he investigated 
the remains of antiquity, and the discriminating 
taste with which he applied the knowledge thus 
acquired. 

The introduction of the Palladian style into 
England was not, however, the immediate result of 
Inigo Jones’s first studies abroad. Until the 
year 1612, when the death of Prince Henry de- 
prived him of his ostensible employment, he was 
principally occupied upon the masques or pageants 
which were the amusement of the court, of winch 
he devised the scenery, machinery, and deco- 
rations, and Ben Jonsuu the poetry. When 
differences arose between these coadjutors at a 
later period, “ Surly Ben” satirised his former 
friend, whose prosperity in his worldly affairs 
would seem to be his principal offence, in the 
dramatic characters of ln-and-in Medley and Lan- 
tern Leatherhead ; and, coarse as these delinea- 
tions are, they have their value, as they appear to 
have preserved to us some traces of the familiar 
conversation of so great a man.* 

On the loss of his post he again visited Italy, 
where he remained until the office of government 
surveyor was conferred upon him. In this lie 
soon found employment worthy of his talents. 

* See Allan Cunningham's, Life of Inigo Jones, Family Library. 
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James I. determined to rebuild the palace of 
Whitehall, and Inigo Jopes produced the cele- 
brated design which has contributed more perhaps 
than his existing works to exalt his name when- 
ever true greatness in art is appreciated. What- 
ever might he James’s own share in originating 
or promoting this design, his adoption of it alone 
ought to rescue him from the contemptuous judg- 
ment passed upon his taste by Walpole.* 

The palace of Whitehall had been the established 
residence of the sovereign since the reign of Ilenry 
VIII., by whom it had been obtained from the see 
of York, and who greatly enlarged and improved 
it. At the present period it consisted of an im- 
mense aggregation of irregular buildings, extend- 
ing from Scotland Yard on the north, to Cannon 
How on the south, and east and west from the 
Thames to St. James’s Park, on which side it 
reached as far as what is now the top of Down- 
ing Street, Some of its principal localities are 
still marked by the names of Whitehall, the 
Privy Garden, and the Cockpit; and portions 
of the structure are extant in the Treasury hold- 
ings and cm the banks of the river. The intention 
of King James was to replace this heterogeneous 
mass by a regular building ; and to this effect 
Inigo Jones produced his design, extending 874 
feet on the east and west sides, and 1152 on the 
north and south, the interior being distributed 
round seven courts ; and with a subject so vast he 
was perfectly competent to grapple. Notwith- 
standing the celebrity of this design, it is doubtful 
how farpny existing representation of it is authen- 
tic. That published in Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Britannicus is an undoubted fabrication, and that 
generally received as the original, and published 
in the meagre collection of Inigo Jones’s designs 
by Kent, is probably a compilation from his draw- 
ings by his son-in-law and disciple, Webb; and 
to what extent they may have suffered in the 
hands of the editor is not easily determined. The 
existing portion of the edifice (the Banqueting 
House) and its corresponding compartments are 
by no means happily fitted into their places in this 
composition ; and a style of detail runs through the 
remainder, especially a flagrant abuse of rustics, 
which it is impossible to attribute to Inigo Jones. 
But there seems no reasoh to impugn the general 
design ; and, dimly as it is to be seen through the 
medium of an engraving obscured with errors, 
enough is still discernible to assure us that, had it 
been carried into effect, it would have been the sub- 
limest production of modern architecture, whatever 
may be the claims of the palaces existing in other 
countries, Caserta, the Escurial, Versailles, or 
any other on a commensurate scale. To judge it 
rightly, it must be considered with reference to the 
single fragment which was executed, and which 
has happily been preserved to hb unscathed by 
alteration ; — for Jones was no portfolio architect — 
his beauties, like those of the great Italian masters 
in whose footsteps he trodc, are fully developed 

* Anecdotes of Painting, Ac. 
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only in execution ; and it is from the careful study 
of the profiles that his works derive those graces 
which are equivalent to the finer touches in music 
and painting, imperceptible to the vulgar taste, 
and unattainable by the vulgar artist. Fragment 
as it is, the Banqueting House alone would be a 
sufficient foundation for the fame of its author. 
Its dimensions are such as to stamp it with the 
character of grandeur, while the simple majesty 
of the general outline, the picturesque combination 
of the parts, the harmony of the details, and the 
tasteful distribution of the ornaments, place it in 
the highest class of art, and render it equally the 
admiration of the artist, who traces the mind of 
the author in his work, and of the uninformed 
spectator, who is pleased he knows not wherefore.* 
Its faults may he left to the animadversion of 
those who may be disposed to criticise it in the 
spirit with which Benjamin West is said to have 
pitied Titian ! But Inigo Jones is at least en- 
titled to be criticised reverentially, and it may be 
doubted whether a line could be altered without 
injuring the effect which it was the intention of 
the architect to produce. To those who may be 
disposed to investigate more closely the style of 
this great master, Lyndsay House, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, may afford an instructive lesson — not 
as being by any means one of his best works — hut 
ns it lias had the singular fortune to he coupled at 
a later pciiod with a duplicate of itself, in which its 
faults have been corrected and its style purified, 
and which resembles the original as grains re- 
semble mult. The two buildings, as they exist 
side by side, forcibly illustrate the difference 
between genius and pedantry ; between the 
art which is felt, and that which is only stu- 
died. Perhaps there is no critical balance in 
which Inigo Jones can be weighed and found 
wanting. The church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
was the first, and remains the most successful 
attempt to adapt the pure and unbroken form of 
ail ancient temple to the purposes of a modern 
church ; and whatever merit may attach to adapt- 
ations of this sort, requiring no mind and little in- 
genuity, the palm is still due to Inigo Jones. 

In 1633 he undertook the restoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which appears to have been 
suffering under the vicissitudes and dilapidations 
of four centuries. The destruction of the spire by 
conflagration in 1566 had led to a partial repair of 
the fabric, buff in the eighteenth year of King 
James its neglected state called loudly for atten- 
tion. Little, however, was done until Laud be- 
came bishop of London, when he applied himself 

# " What tlu* Latins call raagnificentia ami mnjestns doth not 
consist alone in the magnitude or masibiiess of either the material 
of a building or the whole p»le (for then the huge slopes lying one 
on another, called wrmg-cheesM, in Cornwall, would 5 magnificent 

structure), hut in an artiticia) decorum or agreeable pulchritude con- 
joined with greatness of bulk, which two qualities, meeting together 
in uny fabric, cause it to present itself to the eye with a certain two- 
fold gracefulness or majesty that iustuntly raise th a sort of respect, 
and where it is rare aud excellent, a kind of delightful wouder also 
to the beholders.” — Dr. Chwletons Chorea Qiyantum. It would per- 
haps be difficult to describe the oiTect of first-rate architecture better ' 
than in this quaint passage. It seems wntteu expressly for the 
Banqueting House. • 


to the work with great zeal, and the king contri- 
buted the whole expense of erecting that splendid 
portico, in allusion to which Lord Burlington said 
of the present edifice, “ When the Jews saw the 
second temple they wept!” 

Inigo Jones has been roundly and justly cen- 
sured for attaching a classical portico to a Gothic 
church. But though the solecism be indefensible, 
it was not without reason that the architect himself 
considered this portico as the greatest of his 
works, and that upon which he depended for the 
perpetuation ^of his fame to future ages. Setting 
aside the sumptuousness of the materials which 
then ancients had at command. Imperial Rome 
could have boasted of few porticoes by wliich it 
was surpassed, and modern Europe has ceitamly 
produced none to equal it. It was not, however, 
for mere idle effect, or from the poverty of imagi- 
nation which lias garnished so many facades with 
gratuitous porticoes, that this structure was ap- 
pended to the cathedral. It had its motive, being 
designed for #n ambulatory in place of the nave 
of the church, which had long formed a pla£c of 
public resort under the name of Paul’s Walk. 
A dry plan and elevation are the only record by 
which wc can judge of this great jvork ; but when 
we consider the place occupied by the portico in 
proportion to the whole front, its bold projection, 
and the distance to which the point of sight for a 
general view of it must have been limited (pressed 
upon as St. Paul’s w f as by the surrounding build- 
ing? even after all that had been done to disen- 
cumber it), it is not difficult to approach it in 
imagination, and to view it with the mind’s eye 
casting into the background every discordant 
object connected with it, and standing forth in 
single majesty like the prormos of a Greek temple. 
Inigo Jones may not, after all, have been so totally 
devoid of judgment as some of his commentators 
have assumed, and he perhaps dreamed of a future 
period when the church would have been better 
assimilated to his portico. 

The foundation of Whitehall may he considered 
as the point of division between the ancient and 
modern architecture of England. As the court 
architect, Inigo became the fashion ; and among 
the mansions of the npbility which continued to 
rise until the general wreck of the civil war, there 
arc few of any importance upon which he or his 
scholar Webb were not engaged. His works arc 
numerous and widely scattered, and it is not much 
to the credit^ off bis country that they have never 
been collected and illustrated. Kent, the archi- 
tect, ’published some of his drawings in a book 
already referred to ; ,a few of his works are engraved 
in Ware’s .Architecture, and others are very in- 
differently 'represented in Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Britannicns. Among the best known by these 
meaps mgy be nrflntioned the gallery of Old So- 
merset House, Coleshill, in Berkshire, Stoke Park, 
the Royal House at Greenwich, the additions to 
Wilton, Cobham, and Castle Ashby ;* and Gun- 

9 Castle Ashby has just been illustrated in Robiuson’s new Vitru 
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painted the well-known picture in which the king 
is represented in threc^ views.* It is said that 
Bernini, on receiving the picture, was struck with 
the physiognomy of Charles, which he pronounced 
to he that of a man doomed to misfortnrfc. The 
bust was executed, buf what became of it is not 
certainly known. 

We must now enter upon the consideration of 
another department of the fine arts upon which 
we have not hitherto had occasion to touch, but in 
which England has confessedly borne away the 
honours from all Europe, — engraving. JSo little 
was done in this art in England previously to the 
seventeenth century that Vertue professedly begins 
his Catalogue of Engravers from the year 1600; 
hut a few facts, and the names of several artists 
who engraved both on^vood and copper at an 
earlier date, are worthy of notice in an historical 
point of view. Indeed we had engraving as early 
as printing, since the earliest English printers 
introduced small plates for their devices, and 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, published in Id S3, has 
many cuts dispersed through the body of the 
work. The first hook that appeared with copper- 
plates was a medical hook published by Thomas 
Raynaldc in 1540, hut no engraver’s name is 
aflixed to them. The earliest English copper- 
plate engraver known by name is Thomas Geminus, 
who executed the plates for another medical hook 
about the end of Henry VIII. ’s reign. Before the 
end of the sixteenth century the English ongravcis 
had attained sufficient reputation to he engaged in 
foieign countries. Some of the plates for Abra- 
ham Ortehus’s “ Theatrum Orhis Terrarum,” 
published at Antwerp in 1570, were executed by 
Thomas Geminus, and Humfrey Lluyd of Den- 
bighshire. Ortelius himself speaks in high terms 
of the English engravers, and, besides the above- 
mentioned, has recorded the names of Antony 
Jcnkiiison, who flourished in 1562, and Robert 
Leetli. “Engraving,” observes Walpole, “was 
in no contemptible condition in England when we 
had ptofessors worthy of being employed to adorn 
Flemish editions. Flanders was at that time a 
capital theatre of arts and learning.” Ralph 
Aggas is famous for hia plans and views, especially 
his great plan of London, executed in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and to Christopher Saxton we are 
indebted for the first publication of county maps. 
George Iloefnagle, Theodore de la Brie, and El- 
stracke are the most celebrated of the foreigners 
who flourished here during the same period. 

Early in the seventeenth century Crispin Pass, 
of Utrecht, settled in this country and executed 
numerous plates. There were several artists of 
this name, and of the same family, who all en- 
graved with great neatness, one of whom, Simon 
Pass, was the master of John Payne, the first 
English engraver whose works merit distinction on 
the score of art ; hut he appears to have been of 
an idle disposition, and to have wasted talents 
which might have placed him at the head of his 

• See ante, p. 110. 
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profession. Though he enjoyed the patronage of 
King Charles, he neglected his fame and fortune, 
and died in indigence before he was forty. 

The transcendent talents of Vandyke could not 
fh.il to call forth artists worthy to multiply his 
works by the graver. Robert deVocrst and Luke 
Vostermans established themselves in England, 
and are both well known by their* admirable tran- 
scripts of his works. These engravers appear also 
to have been the first who executed historical 
works in England; the latter, especially, did some 
excellent plates from the collections of the king 
and the Earl of Arundel. 

In the year 1637 England became the adopted 
country of an engraver who, although he never 
attained to any great degree of perfection beyond 
a limited range of art, lias yet, by his unwearied 
industry arid the great variety and usefulness of 
his labours, acquired a distinguished and deserved 
reputation. This was the indefatigable and ill- 
used Winceslaus Ilollar. He was a native of 
Prague, and w r as bred to the law, which he deserted 
to follow the bent of his genius, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his views of the various 
cities he visited in his travels. At Cologne he was 
so fortunate as to meet with the Earl of Arundel, 
then on his way to the Imperial Court, who took 
him into his train, and remained his patron and 
protector as long as he lived. Shortly before the 
Civil War lie was intioduced to the service of the 
royal family, and employed as drawing-master to 
Prince Charles. It was at this time he engraved 
several heads after Vandyke, hut to the treatment 
of that master his style was by no means equal. 

Hollar’s prosperity was fatally affected by the 
downfall of the royal cause. The Earl of Arundel 
was compelled to take refuge abroad, and Hollar, 
after suffering greatly from the fortune of war, 
made his escape from a prison and joined Ins 
patron at Antwerp. After the death of the carl, m 
1646, he remained in obscurity till 1652, when 'he 
returned to England, and occupied himself during 
several years upon plates for va&ious hooks, among 
which the illustrations of Dugdale’s works are well 
known ; but he was so miserably paid, that he 
could never succeed in raising himself from a state 
of absolute indigence.* Being sent (after the Re- 
storation) to assist in making a survey of the town 
and fortifications of Tangier, the government 
treated him no better than the booksellers; and 
for a year’s labour, attended with infinite danger 
and difficulty, he obtained no more, after long soli- 
citation and loss of time, than one hundred pounds. 
His painful and laborious life was extended to the 
term of seventy years, and ended in misery. 

The engravings of Hollar, according to Vertuc’s 

• “ It has been stall'd to me," suvs Vertue, speaking of Hollar’s 
view ol Greenwich, one of Ills long prints in two sheets, •* that Stent, 
the pnutsellei, paid him no more than thirty shilling* fm thedi.tw- 
iliK and engraving. v hich two plates might bo worth live tunes as 
much, taking advantage of the poor man s necessity in the sickness 
time, 16G5, winch put a stop to ull works of the kind , and the lue of 
London happening the year after stagnated all affairs of prints and 
books, and reduced him to such difficulties as lie could never over- 
come.” What would a modern engraver say even to Vertuo’s u*ii 
mate ? 
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catalogue, in which they are arranged in fourteen 
classes, amount to the incredible number of 2384, 
many of which, moreover, are from his own drawings. 
II is maps, plans, views, churches, and monuments 
- — a mine of information and delight to the English 
antiquary and topographer — arc no less than 840, 
and his portraits 355. Some of his views are 
very large : his great view of London is in seven 
sheets, and extends two yards and a half in length, 
and several others are on two sheets. In pano- 
ramic views of this kind he excelled ; but Iloliar 
had little of the painter’s feeling, and praise is 
chiefly due to him as a draughtsman and antiquary, 
and for the scrupulous fidelity with which he ren- 
dered the objects before him. In minute works he 
is the finished artist. Ilis engraving of muffs has 
never been equalled as a representation of fur ; 
and his shells from the Arundel collection are no 
less perfect. Hollar had several scholars, among 
whom Gay wood is his closest imitator. 

The history of engraving may he concluded for 
the present with the mention of Peter Lonibart, a 
native of Paris, and a very excellent artist, lie 
came to England before 1054, and remained until 
alter the Restoration. He engraved after Vandyke 
with great Success, and is well known by tbe set of 
female half-lengths from that master, called “ The 
Lombart Beauties.’’ 1 1 is related of this artist that 
be erased the face from bis plate of Charles I. on 
horseback, in order to insert that of Cromwell, and 
replaced the king’s at tbe Restoration. 

It is remarkable that the period of the common - 
wealth, so unfavourable to the arts in general, 
should be illustrated by the most exquisite coinage 
which has appeared in modern times. This, as 
already mentioned, was the work of an English- 
man, the celebrated Thomas Simon. He was a 
pupil of Nicolas Briot, a native of Lorruinc, 
engraver to the Mint in the time of Chailes I., 
and succeeded lmn in his office m 1046. Ilis 
first known work, the Admiralty seal, dates ten 
years earlier, in 1648 lie executed the parlia- 
ment seal, and, remaining in his post after the 
death of the king, has transmitted the features of 
Olivei Cromwell to posterity on the obverse of the 
commonwealth money in a style which bus never 
been excelled in modern art, unless by some of the 
best in the series of papal medals. He was em- 
ployed to execute the Restoration medals, but was 
superseded at the Mint in 1002. Being thus 
thrown out of occupation, he presented a petition 
to the king, accompanied by a crown piece, which 
be had executed for the purpose of proving his 
superiority over the Roeticrs, who filled his place, 
and which is undoubtedly one of the finest spe- # 
cimens of the art of medalling ever produced. 
Simon is believed to have died of the plague in 
1005, nothing' being known of him after that time. 
His elder brother, Abraham Simon, was also a 
good artist. 

Excluding from view the production#of the last 
fifty years, as not yet ripe for the verdict of history, 
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we may affirm that our National literature, pro- 
perly so called, that iB, vyhatever of our literature 
by right of its poetic shape or spirit is to be held 
as peculiarly belonging to the language and tbe 
country, had its noon-day in the space compre- 
hended within the last quarter of the sixteenth and 
the first of the seventeenth centuries. A splendid 
afternoon flush also succeeded this meridian blaze, 
which lasted for a third of a century longer, or 
down to the Restoration. Paradise Lost, indeed, 
did not appear till - some years after that event; 
hut the poetry of the old age <5f Milton really did 
not belong to the time in which it was produced, — 
the “ evil days ” of frivolity and imitation on 
which the port had fallen : he w T as of the race of 
the old giants, and apprehended rightly that he 
had come “ an age too^ate.” The same thing 
may be said of tbe prose poetry of Jeremy Taylor, 
although of those of his writings that were not 
given to the world till after the Restoration the 
gieatest were actually the produce of the preceding 
age. Milton, and Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Cudworth, and Henry More, and Cowley, the 
most eminent of our English writers in the feiiod 
from the Restoration to the Revolution (if we 
except Dryden, the founder of a new school, and 
Barrow, whose writings, full as they are of thought, 
have not much of the poetical or untranslatable), 
were all of them, it is worthy of observation, born 
before the^lose of the reign of James L, or within 
tbe age which has been just described as the noon- 
day of our literature. The light of that coldcn 
time did not utterly depart so long as any of them 
lived. A boyhood or youth passed in the days of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, and a manhood in those of 
the Great Rebellion, formed a training which could 
not fail to rear high powers to their highest reach 
of achievement. 

We wrll now proceed to follow tbe history of 
our dramatic literature from the point to which we 
sketched its rise and progress m the last Book. 
Both Moral plays, and even the more ancient 
Miracle plays, continued to he occasionally per- 
formed down to the very end of the sixteenth 
century. One of tbe last dramatic representations 
at which Elizabeth was present was a Moral ptoy* 
entitled ‘The Contcniirm between Liberality and 
Prodigality,’ which was performed before her ma- 
jesty m 1000, or 1001. This production was 
printed in 1002, and was probably written not 
long before that time : it has been attributed to 
Robert Greene, who died in 1592. The only 
three manuscripts of the Chester Miracle plays 
now extant were written in 1000, 1004, and 1007, 
most probably while the plays still continued to be 
acted. There is evidence that the ancient annual 
Miracle plays were acted at Tewkesbury at least 
till 1585, at Coventry till 1591, at Newcastle till 
1598, and at Kendal down even to the year 1603. 

As has been observed, however, by Mr. Collier, 
the latest and best historian of the English drama, 
the Moral plays were enabled to keep possession 
of the stage so long as they did, partly by means 
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of the approaches they had for some time been 
making to a more improved species of composition, 

“ and partly because, under the form of allegorical 
fiction and abstract character, the writers introduced 
matter which covertly touched upon public events, 
popular prejudices, ^nd temporary opinions.”* 
He mentions, in particular, the Moral entitled 
4 The Three Ladies of London,’ printed in 1584, 
and its continuation, 4 The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London,’ which appeared in 1590 (both 
by R. W.), as belonging to this class. 

Meanwhile, lon^ before the earliest of these 
dates, the ancient drama had, in other hands, 
assumed wholly a new form. Mr. Collier appears 
to consider the Interludes of John I ley wood, the 
earliest of which must have been wiitten before 
1521, as first exhibiting the Moral play in a state 
of transition to the regular tragedy and comedy. 

44 John Hcywood’s dramatic productions,” he says, 

44 almost form a class by themselves : they are 
neither Miracle plays nor Moral plays, but what 
may be properly and strictly called Interludes, a 
species of writing of which he has a claim to he 
considered the inventor, although the term inter- 
lude was applied generally to theatrical productions 
in the reign of Edward IV.” A notion of the 
nature of these compositions may be collected from 
the plot of one of them, — 4 A Mery Play betwene 
the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and neigh- 
bour Prattc,’ printed in 1533, of %hich Mr. 
Collier gives the following account: — 4< A par- 
doner and a friar have each obtained leave of the 
curate to use his church, — the one for the exhibi- 
tion of his relics, and the other for the delivery of 
a sermon, the object of both being the same, that 
of procuring money. The friar arrives lirst, and 
is about to commence his discourse when the par- 
doner enters and disturbs him : each is desirous of 
being heard, and, after many vain attempts by 
force of lungs, they proceed to force of arms, kick- 
ing and culling each other, unmercifully. The 
curate, galled by the disturbance in bis church, 
endeavours, without avail, to part the combatants ; 
lie therefore calls in neighbour Prattc to his assist- 
ance, and, while the curate seizes the friar, Pratte 
urfdertakes to deal with the pardoner, in order that 
they may set them in the stocks. It turns out that 
both the friar and the pifrdonfer are too much for 
their assailants ; and the latter, after a sound 
drubbing, are glad to come to a composition, by 
which the former are allowed quietly to depart.’ *t 
Here, then, we have a dramatic fable, or incident 
at least, conducted, not by allegorical personifica- 
tions, but by characters of real life, which is the 
essential difference that distinguishes the true 
tragedy or comedy from the mere moral. Hey- 
wood’s Interludes, however, of which there are 
two or three more of the same description with this 
(besides others partaking more of the allegorical cha- 
racter), are all only single acts, or, more properly, 
scenes, and exhibit, therefore, nothing more than the 
mere rudiments or embryo of the regular comedy. 

• Hut. of Drumatic Poetry, ii. 413. Idem, p. 3 


AND THE FINE ARTS. 

The earliest English comedy, properly so called, 
that 1ms yet been discovered, is that of Ralph 
Roister Doister, the production of Nicholas Udall, 
an eminent classical scholar in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, and one of the masters, first, 
at Eton, and afterwards at Westminster. Its 
existence was unknown till a copy was discovered 
in 1818, which was perhaps not printed eat Iter 
than 1560 (for the title-page was gone); but the 
play is mentioned in Thomas Wilson’s 4 Rule of 
Reason,’ first printed in 1551, and other consider- 
ations make it probable that it may have been 
written some fifteen or twenty years before.* Tins 
hypothesis would carry it hack to about the same 
date with the earliest of Ileywood’s Interludes; 
and it certainly was produced while that writer was 
still alive and in the height of his popularity. It 
may be observed that Wilson calls Udall’s play an 
interlude, which would therefore seem to have been 
at this time the common name for any dramatical 
composition, as indeed it appears to have been for 
nearly a century preceding. The author himself, 
however, in his prologue, announces it as a “ Co- 
medy, or Interlude,” and as an imitation of the 
classical models of Plautus and Terence. 

And, in truth, both in character and in plot, 
Ralph Roister Doister has every right to be re- 
garded as a true comedy, showing, indeed, in its 
execution, tho rudeness of the age, but in its plan, 
and in reference to the principle upon which it is 
constructed, as regular and as complete as any 
comedy in the language. It is divided into acts 
and scenes, which very few of the Moral plays are ; 
and, according to Mr. Collier’s estimate, the per- 
formance could not have been concluded in less 
time than about two hours and a half, wliiie few of 
the Morals would require more than about un hour 
for their representation. t The dramatis porsumc 
are thirteen in all, nine male and four female ; and 
the two principal ones at least, Ralph himself, a 
vain, thoughtless, blustering fellow, whose ulti- 
mately baffled pursuit of the gay and rich widow 
Custancc forms the action ol the piece, and his 
servant, Matthew Merrygreck,/! kind of fiesh-and- 
blood representative of the Vice of the old Moral 
plays, are strongly discriminated, and drawn 
altogether with much force and spirit. The story 
is not very ingeniously involved, but it moves 
forward through its gradual development, and 
onwards to the catastrophe, in a sufficiently 
bustling, lively manner; and some of the situa- 
tions, though the humour is rather farcical than 
comic, arc very cleverly conceived and managed. 
The language also may he said to be, on the whole, 
racy and characteristic, if not very polished. A few 
lines from a speech of one of the widow’s hand- 
maidens, Tibet Talkapace, in a conversation with 
her fellow- servants on the approaching marriage of 
their masters, may be quoted as a specimen : — 

“ l heard a our nourse speake of an husband to-day 

Ready i'oj^pur mistrcsse, a rich mau and a guy : 

Idem, (> 451. 


* See Collier, ii, 446. 
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And we shall go in our French® hoodes every day, 

In our silk** cassocks (1 warrant you) freahe nnd gay; 

In our triChe ferdigews nnd hilHments of gold**, 
brave in our a ii U ni of chnmige seven double fold®. 

Then shall ye'see Tibet, sirs, tresde the mosse so trimme ; 

Nay, why sayd 1 trend®? ye shall see her glide and swimme. 

Not lumperdoe, cluraperdee, like our Spaniel Nig. 

Ralph Roister Roister is in every way a very 
superior production to Gammer Gurtoii’s Needle, 
which, before the discovery of Udall’s piece, had 
the credit of being the first regular English 
comedy. At the same time it must he admitted that 
the superior antiquity assigned to Ralph Roister 
Roister is not very conclusively made out. All 
that we know with certainty with regard to “the 
date of the play is, that it was in existence in 

1551. The oldest edition of Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle is dated; 1575: but how long the play 
mav have been composed before that year is un- 
certain. The title-page of the 1575 edition de- 
scribes it as “ played on the stage not long ago in 
Christ’s College in Cambridge ;” and Warton, on 
the authority of what he calls “ MSS. Oldys,” 
meaning, apparently, some manuscripts left by 
Oldys, the eminent antiquary, says that it was 
written and first printed in 1551.* Wright also, 
in his Historic i Ihstrionica , first printed in 1699, 
states it ns his opinion that it was written in the 
reign of Edward VI. In refutation of all this it 
is alleged that “ it could not have been produced 
so early, because John Still (afterwards bishop of 
Bath and W T ells), the author of it, was not born 
until 1543; and, consequently, in 1552, taking 
Warton’s latest date, would only have been nine 
years’ old.”t But the evidence that Bishop Still 
was the author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle is 
really exceedingly slight. The play is merely 
state! on the title-page to have been “ made by 
Mr. S., Master of Arts but even if there was, as 
is asserted, no other master of arts of Christ’s 
College whose name began with S. at the 
time when this title-page was prjpted, the author 
of the play is r not stated to have been of that College, 
nor, if he were, is it necessary to assume that he 
was living in 1575. On the whole, therefore, 
while there is no proof that Ralph Roister Roister 
is older than the year 1551, it is by no means cer- 
tain that* Gammer Gurton’s Needle was not 
written in that same year. 

This “ right pithy, pleasant, andmerie comedie,” 
as it is designated on the title-page, is, like Udall’s 
play, regularly divided into acts and scenes, and, 
like it too, is written in rhyme— the language and 
versification being, on the whole, /perhaps rather 
more easy and flowing — a circumstance which, 
more than any external evidence that has been 
produced, would incline us to assign to it a some- 

• History of English Poetry, iv, 32. He adds, that it wag " *o6n 
afterward* acted at Christ's College id Cambridge.” And elsewhere 
(in. 205) he gays, that it w» acted in that society about the year 

1552. We do not understand how Mr. Collier (ii. 444) collects irora 
a comparison of these two passages that “ Warton states in ono 
place that Gammer Guidon's Needle was printed in 1551, and in an- 
other that it was not written till 1552.” M¥. (’oilier, it may he per- 
ceived, is also mistaken in addin;;, that Warton sterns to have had no 
other evidence for these assertions than the opinion afltWright, the 
author of the Historic Histrionica. 

-f Collier, ii. 444., 
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what later date. But it is in all respects a very 
tame and poor performance — the plot, if so it can 
be called, meagre to insipidity and silliness, the 
characters only a few slightly distinguished va- 
rieties of the lowest life, and the dialogue in general 
as feeble and undramatic as the merest monotony 
can make it. Its merriment is of the coarsest 
and most boisterous description, even where it is 
not otherwise offensive; hut the principal orna- 
ment wherewith the author endeavours to enliven 
his style is a brutal Jilth and grossness of expres- 
sion, which is the more astounding when we con- 
sider that the piece was the production, in all 
probability, of a clergyman, at least, if not of one 
who afterwards became a bishop, nnd that it was 
certainly represented before a learned and grave 
university. There is nothing of the same high 
seasoning in Ralph Roister Roister, though that 
play seems to have been intended only for the 
amusement of a common London audience. The 
Second Act of Gammer Gurton’s Needle is intro- 
duced by a song, 

I cannot ent but little meat, 

My stomach is not good, &c. ^ 

which is the best thing in the whole play, and 
which is well known from having been quoted by 
Warton, who describes it as the earliest chanson 
a boire, or drinking ballad, of any merit m the 
language ; and observes that “ it has a vein of 
ease and hilnour which we should not expect to 
have been inspired by the simple beverage of those 
times.” Instead of this, however, we shall give, 
as a specimen of the language of Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, the following introductory speech to the 
First Act, which is put into the mouth of a cha- 
racter called Riccon the Bedlam, — that is, one of 
those mendicants who affected a sort of half- 
madness, and were knowu by the name of Bedlam 
Beggars,* — 

“ Many n myle have I walked, divers and sundry wnien, 

And many a good man’s house have 1 bin at in my dais : 

Many a gossip’s cup in my tyme have 1 tasted, 

And many ft brocheaud spyt have I both turned and basted: 
Many n peece of bacon have l had out of tlur bailees. 

In runny ug ovei the comitrey with long und weie wulkes; 

\et came mv loot® never within those ilooro cheukes, 

To seek ilesii or fysh, garlyke, onyons or leekes, 

That cvci 1 saw a sorte in such a plyght, 

As here within this house appercth to my syght.’ 

There is howlynge and schowlyug, all cast m a dump®, 

With whew ling and pewling, /is though they had lo»t a trump: 
Syglung and sobbing, they wwepe and they waylo; 

I man el in my mynd wlmt tnn devil tliev uyle. 

The aide trot syts groning, with alas, :in<t ala*, 

And Till wringes her hands, and takes on in worse case; 

With poove Cocke, tlieyr boyc, they be dryven in such fyls 
J feme mee the lolkes be not well in iheyr wyts. 

Aske them what they uyle, or who brought them in tins staye? 
They aunswcr,uot at all, but alacke and welaway ! 

When 1 saw it« booted not, out at dooms I liyed mee. 

Ami caught a Slyp of bacon, when I saw none spyed mee, 

W hich I intend not far hence, unles my purpose faylo, 

Shall serve for a siloing homo to draw on two pots of ale.” 

Probabfy of earlier date than Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle is another example of the regular drama, 

• Diccon is the ancient abbreviation of Richard. It may bo 
noticed that there is an entry in the Stationers’ Hooks of a pla> en- 
titled Diccon of Bedlam under the year 1563,; which is in all pro- 
bability the same piece we are now considering. If so, thi« fact 
affords an additional presumption that (jammer Gurton's Needle 
was printed, or at least writtcu, some years before tlie date of the 
earliest edition of it now extant. 
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which, like Ralph Roister Doister, has been hut 
lately recovered, a play entitled Misogonus, the only 
copy of which is in manuscript, and is dated X5T 7 . 
An allusion, however, in the course of the dialogue 
would seem to prove that the play must have been 
composed about the yegr 1560. To the prologue 
is appended the name of Thomas Rychardes, who 
has therefore been assumed to be the author. The 
play, as contained in the manuscript, consists only 
of the unusual number of four acts, but the story, 
nevertheless, appears to be completed. For a 
further account of Misogonus, however, we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Collier’s very elaborate 
analysis ;* only remarking that the piece is written 
throughout in rhyming quatrains, not couplets, 
and that the language would indicate it to be 
of about the same date with Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. It contains a song, which for fluency 
and spirit may very well hear to be compared with 
the drinking song in that drama. Neither in the 
contrivance and conduct of the plot, however, nor 
* in the force with which the characters are exhi- 
bited, does it evince the same free and skilful hand 
with Ralph Roister Doister, although it is interest- 
ing for some of the illustrations which it affords of 
the manners of the time. One of the dramatis 
persona?, in particular, who is seldom absent from 
the stage, Cacurgus, the buffoon or fool kept by 
the family whose fortunes form the subject of the 
piece, must, ns Mr. Collier remarks, ‘^avc been 
a very amusing character in his double capacity 
of rustic simpleton and artful mischief-maker.” 
“There are few pieces,” Mr. Collier adds, “in 
the whole range of our ancient drama which dis- 
play the important character of the domestic fool 
in anything like so full and clear a light.” 

If the regular drama thus made its first appear- 
ance among us in the form of comedy, the tragic 
muse was at least not far behind. There is some 
ground for supposing, indeed, that one species of 
the graver drama of real life may have begun to 
emerge ruther sooner than comedy out of the sha- 
dowy world of the old allegorical representations ; 
that, namely, which was long distinguished from 
both comedy and tragedy by the name of History, 
or Chronicle History, consisting, to quote Mr. 
Collier’s definition, “ of certain passages or events 
detailed by annalists put*^nto a dramatic form, 
often without regard to the course in which they 
happened; the author sacrificing chronology, situ- 
ation, and circumstance to the sqperior object of 
producing an attractive play.”t Of what may be 
called at least the transition from th£ moral play 
to the history we have an example in bale’s lately 
recovered drama of ‘JKynge Johan, ’{ written in all 
probability some years before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in which, while many of the 
characters are still allegorical abstractions, others 
are real personages ; King John himself, Pope 
Innocent, Cardinal Pandulphus, Stephen Langton, 

* Illst. Dram. Poet., il. 4C3— 4S1. t Idem. p. 414. 

" t Published by the Camden Society, under the care of Mr. Collier. 
See vol. ii. p. 7C6. 
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and other historical figures, moving about in odd 
intermixture with such mere notional spectres as 
the Widowed Britannia, Imperial Majesty, Nobi- 
lity, Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, Verity, and 
Sedition. The play is accordingly described by 
Mr. Collier, the editor, as occupying an interme- 
diate place between moralities and historical plays ; 
and “it is,” he adds, “the only known existing 
specimen of that species of composition of so early 
a date.” The other productions that are extant of 
the same mixed character are all of the latter half 
of the century; such as that entitled Tom Tiler 
and his Wife supposed to have been first printed 
about 1578, although the oldest known edition is 
a reprint dated 1061 ; The Conflict of Con- 
science (called a comedy), by Nathaniel JVoodes, 
minister of Norwich, 1581 ; &c.* 

But the era of genuine tragedies and historical 
pi ays had already commenced some years before 
these last-mentioned pieces saw the light. On, the 
18th of January, 1502, was “shown before the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty,” as the title-page 
of the printed play informs us, “ in her Highness’ 
Court of Whitehall, by the Gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple,” the Tragedy of Gorhoduc, otherwise 
entitled the Tragedy of Fcrrcx and Porrcx, the 
production of Thomas Sackvillc, afterwards Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, the same who has 
been already mentioned as one of the writers of 
the collection of historical legends in ver^e entitled 
The Mirror for Magistrates, and of Thomas Norton, 
who is said to have been a puritan clergyman, and 
who had already acquired a poetic reputation, 
though in a different province of the land of song, 
as one of the coadjutors of Sternhold and Hopkins 
in their metrical version of the Psalms. OLf|he 
title-page of the first edition, printed in 1565, 
which however was surreptitious, it is stated that 
the three first acts were written by Norton and the 
two last by Sackv^lc ; and although this announce- 
ment was afterwards withdrawn, it was,* never ex- 
pressly contradicted, and it is not improbable that 
it may have a general foundation of truth. It must 
be confessed, however, that no change of style 
gives any indication which it is'easy to detect of a 
succession of bauds ; and that, judging by this cri- 
terion, we should rather he led to infer that, in 
whatever way the two writers contrived to combine 
their labours, whether by the one retouching and 
improving what the other had rough-sketched, or 
by the one taking the quieter am} humbler, and 
the other the more impassioned, scenes or portions 
of the dialogue, they pursued the same method 
throughout the piece. Charles Lamb expresses 
himself “ willing to believe that Lord Buckhurst 

• Soe an account of these and other pieces of the same kind ia 
Collier, Hist. Drum. Boot., ii. 353, See. in assigninj? the first publi- 
cation of Tom Tiler and his Wife to the year 1573, Mr. Colliw pro- 
fosm*# to follow Kitton (Ancient Songs, ii. 31, edit. 182'J), who, ho 
observes, was no doubt as correct as usual. But, whatever may have 
been Uilson’s correctness hi matters of mere transcription, it is 
proper to note that in the present case he merely ofl'eis a conjecture ; 
so that we are kjt to depend* not upon his correctness, hut upon Inn 
KMpieity. Thwvery little dependence in to be placed upon that they 
will feel most who know ttitson best. 

4 
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supplied the more vital parts.”* At the same 
time he observes that “ the style of this old play 
is stiff and cumbersome, like the dresses of its 
times and that though there may be flesh and 
blood underneath, we cannot get at it. In truth, 
Gorboduc is a drama otdy in form. In spirit and 
manner it is wholly undramatic. The story has 
no dramatic capabilities, no evolution either of 
action or of character, although it affords some 
opportunities for description and eloquent decla- 
mation ; and neither was there aught of dramatic 
power about the genius of Saclcville (to whom we 
may safely attribute whatever is most meritorious 
in the composition), any more than there was 
about that of his follower Spenser, illustrious as 
the latter stands in the front line of the poets of 
his country and of the world. Gorboduc, accord- 
ingly, is a most unaffecting and uninteresting 
tragedy ; as would also be the noblest book of the 
Fairy Queen, or of Paradise Lost — the portion of 
either poem that soars the highest — if it. were to 
be attempted to be transformed into a drama by 
merely being divided into acts and scenes, and cut 
up into the outward semblance of dialogue. In 
whatever abundance all else of poetry might be 
outpoured, the spirit of dialogue and of dramatic 
action would not be there. Gorboduc, though a 
dull play, is in some other respects a remarkable 
production for the time. The language is not 
dramatic, but it is throughout singularly correct, 
flowing, and perspicuous ; in many parts it is 
even elevated and poetical ; and there arc some 
passages of strong painting not unworthy of the 
hand to which we owe the Induction to the Legend 
oflhe Duke of Buckingham in the Mirror for 
MJpstratcs. The piece has accordingly won 
much applause in quarters where there was little 
feeling of the true spirit of dramatic writing, as the 
exposition of passion in action, and where the chief 
thing demanded in a tragedy w^ a certain orderly 
pomp of expression and monotonous respectability 
of sentiment, to fill the car, and tranquillise rather 
than excite and disturb the mind. Sir Philip 
Sidney, while he finds fault with Gorboduc for its 
violation of the unities of time and place, declares 
it to be “ full of stately speeches and well-sounding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca in his 
style, and as full of notable morality, which it doth 
most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end 
of poesy.” It grieves him, he adds, that it is so 
“ very defectuous in the circumstances,” — that is, 
the unities, — because that must prevent it from 
remaining for ever w as an exact model of all trage- 
dies ”f Rvmer terms it “ a fable better turned for 
tragedy than any on this side the Alps and affirms 
that it might have been a better direction to Shak- 
speare and Ben Jonson than any guide they have 
had the luck to follow.”J Pope has delivered his 
opinion to the like effect, telling us that “ the writers 
of the succeeding age might have improved by copy- 


# Specimens of Eng. Drum. Poets, I 6 (edit, of 1835) 
+ Defence of Poesy, p. H4. ( edit, of 1810.) 

| Short View of Tragedy, p. 84. 


mg from this drama a propriety in the Bentiments 
and dignity in the sen trices, and an unaffected 
perspicuity of style, which are essential to tragedy.” 
One peculiarity of the more ancient national drama 
retained in Gorboduc is the introduction, before 
every act, of a piece of machinery called the Dumb 
Show, in which was shadowed forth, by a sort of 
allegorical exhibition, the part of the story that 
was immediately to follow. This custom survived 
on the English stage down to a considerably later 
date : the reader may remember that Shakspeare, 
though he rejected it in his own dramas, has intro- 
duced the play acted before the King and Queen 
in Hamlet by such a prefigurative dumb show. 

Another expedient, which Shakspeare has also 
on two occasions made use of, namely, the assist- 
ance of a chorus, is also adopted in Gorboduc ; 
but rather by way of mere decoration, and to keep 
the stage from being at any time empty, as in the 
old Greek drama, than to carry forward or even to 
explain the action, as in Henry the Fifth and 
Pericles. It consists, to quote the description 
given by Warton, “ of Four Ancient and Sage 
Men of Britain, who regularly close every act, <the 
last excepted, with an ode in long lined stanzas, 
drawing hack the attention of the audience to the 
substance of what has just passed, and illustrating 
it by recapitulatory moral reflections and poetical 
or historical allusions.”* These effusions of tlu* 
chorus are all m rhyme, as being intended to be 
of the same lyrical character with those in the 
Greek plays ; but the dialogue in the rest of the 
piece is in blank verse, of the employment of 
which in dramatic composition it affords the 
earliest instance iu the language. The first expe- 
riment in this “ strange metre,” as it was then 
called, had been made only a few years before by 
Lord Surrey, in his translation of the Second and 
Fourth Books of the yEneid, which was published 
in 1557, but must have been written more than 
ten years before, Surrey having been put to death 
in January, 1547. In the mean time the new 
species of verse had been cultivated in several 
original compositions by Nicholas Grimoald, from 
whom, in the opinion of Warton, the rude model 
exhibited by Surrey received “new strength, ele- 
gance, and modulation. f” Grimoald’s pieces in 
blank verse were first printed in 1557, along with 
Surrey’s translation, in Tollett’s “ Songs and Son- 
nets of Uncertain Authors and we are not aware 
that there was any more English blank verBe 
written or given to the world till the production of 
Gorboduc. ‘'in that case Sackville would stand as 
our third writer in this species of verse ; in the 
use of which, also, he may be admitted to have 
surpassed Grimoald fully as much as the latter 
improved upon Surrey. Indeed, it may be said to 
have been Gorboduc that really established blank 
verse in the language; for its employment from 
the time of the appearance of that tragedy became 
common in dramatic composition, while in other 
kinds of poetry, notwithstanding two or three early 
* Hist. Eng. Poet. iv. 181. f Id.Ui, 946. 
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attempts, such as Gascoigne’s “ Steel Glass,” in 
1516, Aske’s “ Elizabeth Triumphans,” in 1588, 
and Vallans’s “ Tale of Two Swans,” in 1590, it 
never made head against rhyme, nor acquired any 
popularity, till it was brought into repute by the 
Paradise Lost, published a full century after Sack- 
viHe’s play. It is remarkable that blank verse is 
never mentioned or alluded to by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney in his Defence of Poetry, which could not 
have been written more than a few years before 
1586, the date of Sidney’s death, at the age of 
thirty-two. Yet he was acquainted with Gorboduc, 
as it appears ; aud in one part of his tract he 
treats expressly on the subject of versification, of 
which, he says, “there are two sorts — the one 
ancient, the other modern ; the ancient marked 
the quantity of each syllable, and, according to 
that, framed his verse ; the modern observing only 
number, with some regard to the accent, the chief 
life of it staudeth in that like sounding of the 
words, which we call rhyme.”* Even in dra- 
matic composition the use of blank verse appears 
to have been for some time confined to pieces not 
intended for popular representation. Gorboduc, 
as we have seen, was brought out before the queen 
at Whitehall; and, although after that example, 
Mr. Collier observes, “ blank verse was not unfre- 
qucntly employed in performances written ex- 
pressly for the court and for representation before 
select audiences, many years elapsed before this 
heroic measure without rhyme was adopted on the 
public stages of London.”! 

Within a fortnight after the first performance of 
Gorboduc, it is recorded that another historical 
play, entitled Julius Crcsar, was acted at court; 
hut of this piece — affording “ the earliest distance 
on record,” Mr. Collier apprehends, “ in which 
events from the Roman history were dramatized in 
English”! — nothing is known beyond the name. 
To about the same time, or it may be even a year 
or two earlier, is probably to be assigned another 
early drama, founded on the story of Romeo and 
Juliet; as is inferred from the assertion of Arthur 
Brooke, in an advertisement prefixed to his poem 
upon that subject printed in 1162, that lie had 
seen “ the same argument lately set forth on the 
stage.” But whether this was a regular tragedy, 
or only a moral play, we have no data for conjec- 
turing. “ From about this date,” says Mr. Collier, 

“ until shortly after the year 1570, the field, as 
far as we have the means of judging, seems to 
have been pretty equally divided between the later 
morals, and the earlier attempts *in tragedy, 
comedy, and history. In some pieces of this 
date (as well as subsequently) we see endeavours 
made to reconcile or combine the two different 
modes of wnting ; but morals afterwards generally 
gave way, and yielded the victory to a more popu- 
lar and more intelligible species of performance. 
The license to James Burbage and others in 1574 
mentions comedies, tragedies, interludes, and stage 

• Def. of Poesy, p, 98. 
f Hut. Dram. Poet, ii, 485. 
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plays ; and in the act of common council against 
their performance in the city, m the following 
year, theatrical performances are designated as in- 
• terludes, tragedies, comedies, and shows ; including 
much more than the old miracle-plays, or more 
recent moral- plays, which would be embraced by 
the words interludes, shows, and even stage plays, 
but to which the terms tragedies and comedies, 
found in both instruments, could not be so pro- 
perly applicable.”* We may add, in order to 
finish the subject here, that in the license granted 
by James I., in 1603, to Burbage, Shukspearc, and 
their associates, they are authorized to play “ co- 
medies, tragedies, histories, interludes, morals, 
pastorals, stage plays, and such other like;” and 
that exactly the same enumeration is found in the 
patent granted to the Prince Palatine’s players in 
1612; in a new patent granted to Burbage’s 
company in 1620 ;f and also in Charles I.’s 
patent to Ilemings and Condcll in 1625. Morals, 
properly so called, however, had disappeared from 
the stage long before this last date, though some- 
thing of their peculiar character still survived in 
the pageant or masque. It may be observed that 
there is no mention of morals, any more than of 
miracle-plays, m the catalogue of the several spe- 
cies of dramatic entertainments which Shakspeure 
has put into the mouth of PoUmius in Hamlet, and 
in which lie seems to glance slyly at the almost 
equally extended string of distinctions in the royal 
patents. 

Of the greater number of the plays that are 
recorded to have been produced in the first twenty 
years after the appearance of Gorboduc, only the 
names have been preserved, from which it cannot 
in all cases be certainly determined to what 4pss 
the piece belonged. From the lists, extracted from 
the accounts of the Master of the Revels, of those 
represented before the court between 1568 and 
1580, and which|pio doubt were mostly the same 
that were exhibited in the common playhouses, it 
appears probable that, out of fifty-two, about 

• Hist. ii. 417 Mr. (Jollier ndds in a note, as an instance of how 
the names designating the difleient kimffi ni plays were still misap- 
plied, or v hat vague notions weie as yet attached to 4 them, that so 
late as m 13)8, Thomas Lupton called his nimul of All Jm Muncy 
both a tiagedy and a comedy, lie calls it in the title “ a moral and 
pitiful comedy aud in the piologue, “ a pleasant tiagedy,” but ho 
seems, nevertheless, to use the winds m their common acceptation— 
meaning bv these quaint pluases that the piece is a mixture of 
tragedy ami comedy. The catnstiophe is ouMnenlly tragical; Judas, 
in the last scene, coining in, says the stage directum “ like a damned 
soul in black, painted with flames ol tire anil with a feuiiul vizard,” 
followed bj Divcb, “ with such like app.nol as Judas hath while 
Damnation (another of the ihamatts perKOnre) pursuing them, drives 
them before him, and they pass away, “ making a pitiful noise,” into 
peidition. A few years betore, in like manner, Thomas Preston had 
cilleil his play of Cambji.es, King of Peisia, which is a mixture of 
moral and history, “ a lamentable tiagedy lull of pleasant mirth' 1 on 
the title-page, aud in the miming title “ A Comedie of King Cam- 
liises.” Another play of about the same date, and of Bimilnr cha- 
racter that ul Appius aud Virginia, by It. lb, is styled “a tragical 
comedy.” At a still earlm period, both in our own aud in other lan- 
guages, the tcirnn tragedy and comedy were applied to other narra- 
tive compositions as, well as to those in a dramatic form. The most 
illustrious mstuucc of such a use of the term comedy is its employ- 
ment by Dante for the title of his great poem, because— as he has 
himsell expressly told us in his dedication of the Paradise to Cane 
dolla Scala, Prince of Verona, — the story, although it bijgan sadly, 
ended prosperously. Even the narratives m the Minor Tor Magis- 
trates, published, as we have seen, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, were still called tragedies. 

f See it, printed for the first time, in Collier, i. 416, 
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eighteen were founded upon subjects of ancient 
history or fable, twenty-one upon modern history, 
romances, and stories of a more general kind ; and 
that of the remainder, seven were comedies, and 
six morals.* “ Of these fifty-two dramatic pro- 
ductions,” Mr. Collier observes, “ not one can be 
said to have survived, although there may be 
reason to believe that some of them formed the 
foundation of plays acted at a later period.” 
Among the very few original plays of this period 
that have come down to us is one entitled llamon 
and Pythcas, which was acted before the queen at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in September, 1566, and 
was the production of Richard Edwards, who, in 
the general estimation of his contemporaries, seems 
to have been accounted the greatest dramatic 
genius of his day, at least in the comic style. His 
Damon and Pythcas does not justify their laudation 
to a modern taste ; it is a mixture of comedy and 
tragedy, between which it would be hard to decide 
whether the grave writing or the gay is the rudest 
and dullest. The play is in rhyme, but some 
variety is produced by the measure or length of 
the line being occasionally changed. Mr. Collier 
thinks that the notoriety Edwards attained may 
probably have been in great part owing to the 
novelty of his subjects ; Damon and Pythcas being 
one of the earliest attempts to bring stories from 
profane history upon the English stage. Edwards, 
however, besides his plays, wrote many other 
thiugs in verse, some of which have an ease and 
even an elegance that neither Surrey himself nor 
any other writer of that age has excelled. Most of 
these shorter compositions are contained in the 
miscellany called the Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
which, indeed, is stated on the title-page to have 
been “ devised and written for the most part ” by 
Edwards, who had, however, been dead ten years 
when the first edition appeared in 1576. Among 
ihem are the very beautiful and tender lines, which 
have been often reprinted, in illustration of 
Terence’s apophthegm, — 

" Am.uitiuru irip amoris rcilinti’gratu) est;” 

or, as it is here rendered in the burthen of each 
stanza, — 

“ The fulling out of faithful fi iends renew in^ is or love.” 

Edwards, who, towards the end of his life, was 
appointed one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal and master of the queen’s singing boys, 
“united,” says Warton, “all Jhosc arts and 
accomplishments which minister to popular plea- 
santry : he was the first fiddle, the most fashionable 
eonnetteer, the readiest rhymer, and the most 
facetious mimic of the court.”! Another surviving 
play produced during this interval is the Tragedy 
of Tuncred and Gismund, founded upon Boccaccio’s 
well-known story, which was presented before 
Elizabeth at the Inner Temple in 1568, the five 
acts of which it consists being severally written by 

• See the lists in Collier, iii. 24, 25. 

f Hist, of ling. Poet, is . 1 10. 
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five gentlemen of the society, of whom one, the 
author of act third, was Christopher Hatton, after- 
wards the celebrated dancing lord chancellor. The 
play, however, was not printed till 1592, when 
Robert Wilmot, the writer of the fifth act, gave it 
to the world, as the title-page declares, “ newly 
revived, and polished according to the decorum*)!' 
these days.” The meaning of this announcement, 
Mr. Collier conceives to be, that the piece was in 
the first instance composed in rhym« ; but rhymed 
plays having by the year 1592 gone out of fashion 
even on the public stage, Wilmot’s reviving and 
polishing consisted chiefly in cutting off many of 
the “tags to the lines,” or turning them dif- 
ferently. The tragedy of Tuncred and Gismund, 
which, like Gorboduc, has a dumb show at the 
commencement and a chorus at the close of every 
act, is, he observes, “ the earliest English play 
extant, the plot of which is known to be derived 
from an Italian novel.”* To this earliest stage in 
the history of the regular drama belong, finally, 
some plays translated or adapted from the ancient 
and from foreign languages, which doubtless also 
contributed to excite and give an impulse the 
national taste and genius in this department. 
There is extant an old English printed version, in 
rhyme, of the Andita of Terence, which, although 
without date, is believed to have been published 
before 1530; and the moral, or interlude, called 
Jack Juggler , which is founded upon the Amphi- 
truo of Plautus, appears from internal evidence to 
have been written in the reign of Edward VI. or 
Mary, though not printed till after the accession of 
Elizabeth. These early und very rude attempts 
were followed by a scries of translations of the 
tragedies of Seneca, all likewise in rhyme, the first 
of which, the Troas, by Jasper Ileywoud, son of 
the celebrated John lleywood, was published in 
1 559 ; the second, the Tkyestes , also by Hey wood, 
in 1560; the third, the Hercules Furcns, by the 
same hand, in 1561 ; the fourth, the ( Edipus , by 
Alexander Ncvyle, in 1563; the fifth and sixth, 
the Medea and the Agamemnon , by John Studley, 
in 1566. The Octaeia, by Thomas Nucc, was 
entered on the Stationers’ Books in the same year, 
but no copy of that date is now known to exist. 
Versions of the Hippolylus and the Hercules 
Oetaeus by Studley, and of the Thrfms by Tho- 
mas Newton, were added when the whole were 
republished together in 1581 under the title of 
“ Seneca his Ten Tragedies translated into Eng- 
lish.” Of the authors of these translations, Hey- 
wood and Studley in particular “ have some 
claim,” as Mr. Collier remarks, “ to be viewed in 
the light of original dramatic poets ; they added 
whole scenes and choruses wherever they thought 
them necessary.” But Heywood and his coadjutors 
in this undertaking do not appear to have had any 
view of bringing Seneca upon the English stage ; 
nor is it probable that any of their translated 
dramas were ever acted. In 1566, however, 
“ The Supposes,” a prose translation by George 

. • Hist. Dram. Poet. Ui. IS. 
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Gascoigne from Gli Suppositi of Ariosto, and 
another play, in blank verse, entitled “Jocasta,” 
taken from the Phceniss<v of Euripides, by Gas- 
coigne and Francis Kinwelmarsh, were both 
represented at Gray’s Inn. The Jocasla was, 
therefore, the second English play written in blank 
varse. “It is,” says \Varton, “partly a para- 
phrase' and partly an abridgment of the Greek 
tragedy. There are many omissions, retrench- 
ments, and transpositions. The chorus, the cha- 
racters, and the substance of the story are cutirely 
retained, and the tenor of the dialogue is often 
preserved through whole scenes. Some of the 
beautiful odes of the Greek chorus are neglected, 
and others substituted in their places, newly written 
by the translators.”* These substitutions, how- 
ever, sometimes display considerable poetic power; 
and the versification throughout the piece, both in 
the old metre (in which the choral passages are 
written) and in the new, flows with a facility and 
smoothness which, as contrasted with any English 
verse written twenty years before, marks a rate of 
progress during that space, in the subsidence of the 
language into comparative regularity of gram- 
matical and syntactical forms, which is very sur- 
prising. War toil remarks, as a proof of the 
rapidity with which the work of refinement or 
change went on in the language at this time, that 
“in the second edition of this pluy, printed again 
with Gascoigne’s poems in 1587, it was thought 
necessary to affix marginal explanations of many 
words, not long before in common use, but now 
become obsolete and unintelligible.” In the pre- 
sent instance this was done, as the author tells us, 
at the request of a lady, who did not understand 
“ poetical words or terms.” But itwois a practice 
occasionally followed down to a much later date. 
To all the quarto editions, for example, of Joshua 
Sylvester’s metrical translation of Du Buitas 
(1005, J608, 1013) there is appended “A brief 
Index, explaining most of the hardest words 
scattered through this whole work, for ease of such 
as arc least exercised in those kind of leadings.” 
It consists of thirty double-columned pages, and 
may contain about six hundred ^ords.J 

Ilist Enjj. Topt. iv. ID?. 

f Most of tilt‘d* arts lnopor names ; many others are scientifie 
terms. Among the explanations* me the following Annals, Ills- 
toue*' fiom year to yem. — Bnc/nses' pheere, Venus ( pften c itself is 
not explained, and may therefore be supposed to have been still m 
common use). — Jinvchanalmn frown, Women-priest* of Bacchus the 
God of Cups — Tiarr-fjcese and Binnacles , a Kind of fowls that glow 
of rotten trees nnd broken ships. — Domain, possessions ol inhentauce, 
timeout ot mind continued in the possession of the hud. — Duel, single 
combat.— Metaphysical, supernatural. — Poetasters, base, counteifeit, 
unlearned, witles’?, nnd wanton poets, that peslbi thowoild eilliei 
with idle\auities or odious \illames.— l’atayms, Indian cannibals, 
such as out man’s flesh. — iScaligcr, Josephus, now living, a Fiench- 
mau admirable m alWangunges for all manner of learning (mi m 
edition of 1613, though Jos. Scaliger died m J609). These expla- 
natory i ocabalaries are sometimes, also, foutid appended to prose 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Mi llallnni, in a 
note to his Introduction to the Litetatuie of Km ope, vol. in. p.653, 
has observed that, in Vratt’a edition of Bishop Hall’s works, we have 
a glossary of obsolete or unusual words employed by him. which 
amount to more than 1100, some of which are Gallicisms but the 
greater part of Latin or Greek ongm. Tina book was published after 
the Restoration, By that time wo see the difficulty oidmary readers 
luid waB, to understand the old words that were going out of fashion ; 
whereas, that of thqir ancestors, in the days of Elizabeth and James, 
was to understand the new words that were flowing so fast into their 
mother-tongue. (This little circumstance is very curioubly significant, 
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It thus appears that numerous pieces, entitled by 
tbeir form to be accounted as belonging to the 
regular drama, had been produced bcibie the year 
•1580; but nevertheless no dramatic work had yet 
been written which can he said to have taken its 
place in our literature, or to have almost any 
interest for succeeding generations on account of 
its intrinsic merits and apart from its mere an- 
tiquity. The next ten years disclose a new scene. 
Within that space a crowd of dramatists arose 
whose writings still form a portion of our living 
poetry, and present the regular drama, no longer 
only painfully struggling into the outward shape 
proper to that species of composition, but having 
the breath of life breathed into it, and beginning 
to throb and stir with the pulsations of genuine 
passion. Wc can only here shortly notice some of 
the chief names in this numerous company of our 
early dramatists, properly so called. One to whom 
much attention has been recently directed is George 
Peelc, the first of whose dramatic productions, 
“ The Arraignment of Paris,” a sort of masque 
or pageant which had been represented before the 
queen, was printed anonymously in 1584. But 
Peek’s most celebrated drama is his “ Love of 
King David and Fair Bethsabc,” first published 
in 1599, two or three years after the author’s 
death. This play Mr. Campbell has called “ the 
earliest fountain of pathos and harmony that can 
he traced in our dramatic poetry and he adds, 
“ there is no such sweetness of versification and 
imagery to be found in our blank verse anterior to 
Shukspearc.”* David and Bethsabc was, in all 
probability, written not anterior to Slmkspearc, but 
after lie had been at least six or seven years a 
writer for the stage, and had produced perhaps ten 
or twelve of his plays, including some of those in 
which, to pass over all other ami higher things, the 
music of the verse has ever been accounted the 
must perfect and delicious. Wc know at least that 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, Romeo and 
Juliet, the Mcichaut of Venice, Richard II., King 
John, and Richard III. were nil written and 
acted at least, if not all printed, before Pcelc’s 
play was given to the woild.-f 'But, independently 
of this consideration, it must be admitted that the 
best of Peele’s blank verse, though smooth and 
flowing, nnd sometimes tastefully decorated with 
the embellishments of a learned and imitative 
fancy, is alike deficient in richness or even variety 
of modulation, and without any pretensions to the 
force and fire of original poetic genius. It maybe 
true, nevertheless, as is conceded by Mr. Collier, 
one of the modern critics with whom Peele has not 
found so much favour as with Mr. Campbell and 
his late editor Mr. Dycc, that “he had an elegance 
of fancy, a gracefulness of expression, and a 

not onlv of the opposite direction* ill which tlus language was moving 
at the two peiiod*, but of the difference, ulso, in other respect* Be- 
tween an age of advancement and hope, and one ol weainifns, letin- 
gresMon, and decrepitude. 

* Spec, of ling. Poet. i. 140. ' 

t This is established by the often quoted passage in Meres’* 
JVii's Treasury, published in 1598, in which these and othcis ol 
Shakspearo’s plajs are enumerated. 
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melody of versification which, in the earlier part of 
his career, was scarcely approached.”* Another 
of Peek’s pieces, entitled “ The Old Wives’ Tale, 
a Pleasant conceited Comedy,” printed in 1595, 
has excited some curiosity from a resemblance it 
hears in the story, though in little or nothing else, 
to Milton’s Masque of Oomus.j* Contemporary 
with Peele was Robert Greene, most notorious as 
the writer of a multitude of prose tales and other 
pamphlets, chiefly controversial, or rather satirical, 
in which torrents of scurrility are poured out with 
considerable fluency nnd liveliness, but also the 
author of five plays, besides one written in conjunc- 
tion with a friend. Greene died in 1592, and he 
appears only to have begun to write for the stage 
about 1587. Mr. Collier thinks that, in facility of 
expression, and in the flow of his blank verse, lie 
is not to be placed below Peek. But Greene’s 
most characteristic attribute is his turn for merri- 
ment, of which Pecle in his dramatic productions 
shows little or nothing. His comedy, or farce 
rather, is no doubt usually coarse enough, but the 
turbid stream flows at least freely and abundantly. 
Among his plays is a curious one on the subject of 
the History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
which is supposed to have been written in 1588 or 
1589, though first published in 1594. This, how- 
ever, is not so much a story of diablerie as of mere 
legerdemain, mixed, like all the rest of Greene’s 
pieces, with a good deal of farcical incident and 
dialogue; even the catastrophe, in which one of 
the characters is carried oil to hell, being so 
managed as to impart no supernatural interest to 
the dranm. 

Of a different and far higher order of poetical 
and dramatic character is another play of this 
date upon a similar subject, the Tragical His- 
tory of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, by 
Christopher Marlow. Marlow died at an early 
age in 1593, the year after Greene, and three or 
four years before Peek. lie had been a writer for 
the stage at least since 1586, in which year, or 
before, was brought out the play of Tamhurlaine 
the (ireal, his claim to the authorship of which 
has been conclusively established by Mr. Collier, 
who has further shown that this was the first play 
written in blank verse that was exhibited on the 
public stage. { “ Marlow’s mighty line” has been 
celebrated by Ben Jonson in his famous verses oi^ 
Shakspeare ; but Drayton, the author of the Poly- 
olbion, has extolled him in the most glowing 

/ 

* Mr, estimate is, perhaps, not quite soldi'll: “Peele 

has some command of imageiy, but in every other quality it seems to 
me that lie has scarce any claim to honour ; and I doubt if there arc 
three lines together in any of Ins plays that could be mistaken lor 
Shakspenre’s . . . The \crsiticat ion of Peele is much inferior to that 
of Mailowe; and though sometimes poetical, he seems raiely dra- 
matic.”— Ltt. of Eur. li. 378. 

t This was lirst pointed out by Isaac Hoed in the appendix to his 
edition ol Uakei’s hiograidna Dranmtica, 1782, ud. in p. 441. Tins 
subject has been examined at length by Wartou in Ids edition of the 
Minor Poems of Milton, pp. 135, i36 j and again, pp, 675—677- (2nd 
Edit. Lon. 1791). He observes, “ That Milton had an oyo ou this 
ancient drama, which might have been the favourite of his early 
youth, perhaps may be at leust atbftaed with as much credibility as 
that he conceived the Paradise Lost from seeing a mystery at 
Florence, written by Andrehu.a Florentine, in 1617, entitled Ada mo.” 

% Hist. Dram. Poet. iti. pp. 107—126. 


description, — m words the most worthy of the 
theme : — 

Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had ip him thos.fi brave trnnslunury things 
That the first poets had : his raptuies were 
All air and fire, which made Ids verses clear; 

For that fine madness still he did ictnn 
Which rightly should possess jx poet’s brain,* 

Marlow is, by nearly universal admission, our 
greatest dramatic writer before Shakspeare. lie is 
frequently; indeed, turgid and bombastic, especially 
in his earliest play, Tamhurlaine the Great, which 
has just been mentioned, where his lire, it must be 
confessed, sometimes blazes out of all bounds and 
becomes a mere wasting conflagration — sometimes 
only raves in a furious storm of sound, filling the 
car without any other effect. But in his fits of 
truer inspiration, all the magic of terror, pathos, 
and beauty flashes from him m streams. The 
gradual accumulation of the agonies of Faustus, in 
the concluding scone of that play, as the moment 
of his awful fate comes nearer and nearei, power- 
fully drawn as it is, is far from being one of those 
coarse pictures of wretchedness that merely oppress 
us with horror : the most admirable skill is ujfplied 
throughout in balancing that emotion by sympathy 
and even respect for the sufierer, — 

- for bp was a sfilml.ir unco admit oil 
For wotiduius know lodge ui oui (ieim.ui.M'liools,— 

and yet. without disturbing our acquiescence in the 
justice of his doom ; till we close the book, saddened, 
indeed, but not dissatisfied, with the pitying but 
still tributary and almost consoling words of the 
Chorus on our hearts, — 

Cut ia the bianch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned in Apollo's l.iutel bough 
That sometime grow within this learned man. 

Still finer, perhaps, is the conclusion of another of 
Marlow’s dramas, — his tragedy of Edward II. 
“The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in 
Edward,” says Charles Lamb, “ furnished hints 
which Shakspeare scarce improved in his Richard 
II. ; and the death-scene of Marlow’s king moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or 
modern, with which I am acquainted.”*!* Much 
splendour of poetry, also, is expended upon the 
delineation of Baralms, in the Rich Jew of Malta ; 
but “Marlow’s Jew,” {is Lamb has observed, 
“ docs not approach so near to Shakspeare’s (in the 
Merchant of Venice) as his Edward II.” We 
are more reminded of some of Barabas’s speeches 
by the magnificent declamation of Mammon in 
Jon son’s Alchemist. 

Marlow, Greene, and Peele are the most noted 
names among those of our dramatists who belong 
exclusively to the age of Elizabeth; but some 
others that have less modern celebrity may per- 
haps be placed at least on the same line with the 
two latter. John Lyly, the Euphuist, as he is 
called, has been already, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Book in connexion with the prose literature 

" • Elegy, “ To my dearly beloved friend Henry Reynold*, of Poets 
and Poesy.” 

f Spec, of Eng. Dram. Poets, i. 31. 
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of the period.* As a poet he is, in his happiest 
efforts, elegant and fanciful ; but his genius was 
better suited for the lighter kinds of lyric poetry 
than for the drama. He is the author of nine 
dramatic pieces, but of these seven are in prose, 
and only one in rhyrqjj and one in blank verse. 
All of them, according to Mr. Collier, “ seem to 
have been written for court entertainments, al- 
though they were also performed at theatres, most 
usually by the children of St. Paid’s and the 
Revels.” They were fitter, it might he added, for 
beguiling the listlcsBness of eomts than foi the 
entertainment of a popular audience, athirst for 
action and passion, and very indifferent to mere 
ingenuities of style. All poetical readers, however, 
remember some songs and other short pieces of 
verse with which some of them arc interspersed, 
particularly a delicate little anacreontic in that 
entitled Alexander and Campaspe, beginning — 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At curds lor Kisses, &c. 

Mr. Collier observes that M alone must have 
spoken fiom a very superficial acquaintance with 
Lyly’s works when he contends that his plays arc 
comparatively free from those affected conceits and 
remote allusions that characterise most of his other 
productions. Thomas Kyd, (he author of the two 
plays of Jeronimo and the Spanish Tragedy 
(which is a continuation of the former), besides a 
translation of another piece from the French, 
appears to be called “ Sporting Kyd ” by Jonson, 
in his verses on Shakspeare, in allusion merely to 
his name. There is, at least, nothing particularly 
spoitive in the little that has come down to us 
from his pen. Kyd was a considerable master of 
language; but his rank as a dramatist is not very 
easily settled, seeing that there is much doubt as 
to Iris claims to the authorship of by far the most 
striking passages in the Spanish Tragedy, the best 
of his two plays. Lamb, ((noting the scenes in 
question, describes them as “ the very salt of the 
old play, winch, without them,** he adds, “ is but 
a caput martuum .** It has been generally as- 
sumed that they were added by Ben Jonson, who 
certainly was employed to make some additions to 
this play ; and Mr. Collier attributes them to him 
as if the point did not udifnt of a doubt — admitting, 
however, that they represent Jonson in a new 
light, and that *' certainly there is nothing in his 
own entire plays equalling in pathetic beauty some 
of his contributions to The Spanish Tragedy.” 
Nevertheless, it does not seem to be*pcrfeetly dear 
that ^he supposed contributions by another hand 
flight not have been the work of Kyd himself. 
Lamb sayB, “ There is nothing in the undoubted 
plays of Jonson which would authorise us to sup- 
pose that he could have supplied the scenes in 
question. I Bhould suspect the agency of some 
‘ more potent spirit.* Webster might have fur- 
nished them. They are full of that wild, solemn, 
preternatural cast of grief which bewilders us in 
• See vol, ii, p. 836. 
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the Duchess of Malfy.” The last of these early 
dramatists we shall notice, Thomas Lodge, who 
was horn about 155G, and began to write for the 
stage about 1580, is placed by Mr. Collier “ in a 
rank superior to Greene, hut in some respects in- 
ferior to Kyd.” His principal dramatic work is 
entitled “The Wounds of Civil War, lively set 
forth in the true Tragedies of Manus and Sylla,” 
and is written in blank verse with a mixture of 
rhyme. It shows him, Mr. Collier thinks, to 
have unquestionably the advantage over lv\d as a 
drawer of character, though not equalling that 
writer in general vigour and boldness of poetic 
conception. His blank verse is also much more 
monotonous than that of Kyd. Another strange 
drama in rhyme, written by Lodge in conjunction 
with Greene, is entitled “ A Looking-glass for 
London and England,” and has for its object to 
put down the puritanical outcry against the im- 
morality of the stage, which it attempts to accom- 
plish by a grotesque application to the city of 
London of the scriptural story of Nineveh. The 
whole performance, in Mr. Collier’s opinion, “ is 
wearisomely dull, although the authors have en- 
deavoured to lighten the weight by the introduc- 
tion of scenes of drunken buffoonery between ‘ u 
clown and his crew of ruffians, 1 * and between the 
same clown and a person disguised as the devil, in 
order to frighten him, hut who is detected and 
well beaten.” Mr. Ilailam, however, pronounces 
that there is great talent shown in this play, 
“ though upon a very strange canvas.”* Lodge, 
who was an eminent physician, lias left a consider- 
able quantity of other poetry besides his plays, 
partly in the form of novels or tales, partly m 
shorter pieces, many of which may he found in the 
miscellany called England’s Helicon, from which 
a few of them have been extracted by Mr. Ellis, 
in his Specimens. They are, pci haps, on the 
whole, more creditable to his poetical powers than 
his dramatic performances. One of his tales, first 
printed in 1 594.), under the title of “ Rosalynde : 
Euphues’ Golden Legacie, found in his cell at 
Silextra” (for Lodge was one *>f Lyly’s imitators), 
is famous as the source from which Shakspeare ap- 
pears to have taken the story of his As You Lihe 
It. “ Of this production it may lie said,” ob- 
serves Mr. Collier, “ that our admiration of many 
portions of it will not he diminished by a compa- 
rison with the work of our great dramatist.”t 
It is worthy of remark, that .all these founders 
and first builders-up of the regular drama in Eng- 
land were, nearly if not absolutely without an ex- 
ception, classical scholars and men who had re- 
ceived a university education. Nicholas Udal was 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; John Still (if 
he is to be considered the author of Gammer Car- 
ton's Needle) was of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Sackville was educated at both universities; so 
was Gascoigne ; Richard Edwards was of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford ; Marlow was of Benet College, 
Cambridge; Greene, of St. John’s, Cambridge; 

* Literature of Eur. H. 379. t Hist, of Ilram, Poet., in. Iil3. 
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Peele, of Christ’s Church, Oxford; Lyly, of 
Magdalen College, and Lodge, of Trinity College, 
in the same university. Kyd was also probably a 
university man, though we know nothing of his 
private history. To the training received by these 
writers the drama that arose among us after the 
middle of the sixteenth century may be considered 
to owe not only its form, but in part also its spirit, 
which had a learned and classical tinge from the 
first, that never entirely wore out. The diction of 
the works of all these dramatists betrays their 
scholarship ; and they have left upon the language 
of our higher drama, and indeed of our blank verse 
in general, of which they were the main creators, 
an impress of Latinity, which, it can scarcely be 
doubted, our vigorous but still homely and un- 
sonorous Saxon « speech needed to fit it for the 
requirements of that species of composition. For- 
tunately, however, the greatest and most influential 
of them were not mere men of books and readers of 
Greek and Latin. Greene, and Peele, and Mar- 
low', all spent the noon of their days (none of them 
saw any afternoon) in the busiest haunts of social 
life, sounding in their reckless course all the 
depths of human experience, and drinking the cup 
of passion and suffering to the dregs. And of 
their greater i successors, those who carried the 
drama to its height among us in the next age, 
while some were also accomplished scholars, all 
were men of the world — men who knew their 
brother men by an actual and intimate intercourse 
with them in their mftst natural and open-hearted 
moods, and over a remarkably extended range of 
conditions. We know, from even the scanty frag- 
ments of their history that have come down to us, 
that Shakspeare, and Jonson, and Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, all lived much in the open air of society, 
and mingled with all ranks from the highest to 
the lowest; some of them, indeed, having known 
what it was actually to belong to classes very far 
removed from each other at different periods of 
their livfes. But we should have gathered, though 
no other record or tradition had told us, that they 
must have been men of this genuine and manifold 
experience from their drama alone, — various, and 
rich, and glowing as that is, even as life itself. 

William Shakspeare, born in 1564, is enumerated 
as one of the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre 
in 1589 ; is sneered at by Robert Greene, in 1592, 
in terms which seem to imply that he had already 
acquired a considerable reputation as a dramatist 
and a writer in blank verse, though the satirist 
insinuates that he was enabled to make the show 
he did chiefly by the plunder of his predecessors ;* 
and in 1598 is spoken of by a critic of the day as 
indisputably the greatest of English dramatists, 
both in tragedy and comedy, and as having already 
produced his Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
of Errors, Love’s Labours Lost, Love’s Labours 

* “ There is an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tygor’a heart wrapt in a player’s hide, supposes he »» us well 
able to bombast out a blank verse ns tbe best ul you ; and being an 
absolute Johannes Farlotum, is, in his own conceit, the inly Make* 
seen# in a country.”— Oi een't Ghoatiwort/t of/Vxt, 1592. 


Won (that is, All's Well that Ends Well), Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
Richard II., Richard III., Henry IV., King John, 
Titus Andronicus, and Romeo and Juliet * There 
is no ground, however, for feeling assured, and 
indeed it is rather improbable, that we have here 
a complete catalogue of the plays written by Shak- 
speare up to this date ; nor is the authority of so 
evidently loose a statement, embodying, it is to be 
supposed, the mere report of the town, sufficient 
even to establish absolutely the authenticity of 
every one of the plays enumerated. It is very 
possible, for example, that Meres may he mistaken 
in assigning Titus Andronicus to Shakspeare ; and, 
oil the other hand, he may be the author of Peri- 
cles, and may have already written that play mid 
some others, although Meres does not mention 
them. The only other direct information wc pos- 
sess on this subject is, that Titus Andronicus (if 
we may suppose it to lie Shakspearc’s) was first 
published in 1594; Richard 11., Richard III., 
and Romeo and Juliet in 1591; Love’s Labours 
Lost and the First Part of Ilenry IV. in 1598 
(the latter, however, having been entered af Sta- 
tioners’ Hall tbe preceding year) ; a “ corrected 
and augmented” edition of Romeo and Juliet in 
1599 ; the Second Part of Henry IV., Henry V., 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado about 
Nothing, and the Merchant of Venice in 1600 
(the last having been entered at Stationers’ Ilnll 
in 1598) ; the Second and Third Parts of Henry 
VI. (if they are by Shakspeare) the same year (but 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1594); tbe Merry 
Wives of Windsor in 1602 (but entered at Sta- 
tioners* Hall tbe year before); Hamlet in 1603 
(entered likewise the year before) ; a second and 
greatly enlarged edition of Ilamlet in 1604; Lear 
in 1608, and Troilus and Cressida, and Pericles, in 
1609 (each being entered the preceding year); 
Othello not till 1622, six years after the author’s 
death; and all (he other plays, namely, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, The Winter’s Tale, The 
Comedy of Errors, King John, All’s Well that 
Ends Well, As You Like It, King Henry VIII., 
Measure for Measure, Cymheline, Macbeth, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Julius Caesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, The 
Tempest, and Twelfth Night, not till they ap- 
peared together, and along .with those formerly 
printed, in the first folio, in 1623. That collec- 
tion also contained tbe First Part of Henry VI., of 
which it may be confidently affirmed Shakspeare 
never wrote a°line. 

Such is the sum of the treasure that Shakspeare 
has left us ; but the revolution which his geniu|| 
wrought upon our national drama is placed m the 
clearest light by comparing his earliest plays with 
the best which the language possessed before his 
time. He has made all his predecessors obsolete. 
While his Merchant of Venice, and his Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, and his Romeo and Juliet, 

• Palladia Tamia; Wit’a Treasury. Iking Uie Second Part of 
Wit’s Common* cultli. IJy Francis Meres. 1598. p. 289. 
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and Iiis King John, and his Richard II., and his 
Henry IV., and his Richard III., all certainly 
produced, aB we have sSen, before the year 1598, 
are stillthe most universally familiar compositions 
in our literature, no other dramatic work that had 
then been written is now popularly read, or fami- 
liar to anybody excepl*to a few professed investi- 
gators of the antiquities of our poetry. Where arc 
now the best productions even of such writers as 
Greene, and Peelc, and Marlow, and Decker, and 
Marston, and Webster, and Thomas Hcywood, 
and Middleton ? They are to be found among 
our ‘Select Collections of Old Plays/ — publica- 
tions intended rather for the mere preservation of 
the pieces contained in them, than for their diffu- 
sion among a multitude of readers. Or, if the 
entire works of a few of these elder dramatists 
have recently been collected and republished, 
this has still been done only to meet the demand 
of a comparatively very small number of curious 
students, anxious to possess and examine for 
themselves whatever relics are still recoverable 
of the old world of our literature. Popularly 
known and read the works of these writers never 
again will be ; there is no more prospect or proba- 
bility of this than there is that the plays of Shak- 
speare will ever lose their popularity among his 
countrymen. In that sense, everlasting oblivion 
is their portion, as everlasting life is his. In one 
form only have they any chance of again attract- 
ing some measure of the general attentiun — namely, 
in the form of such partial and very limited exhi- 
bition as Lamb lias given us an example of in his 
‘ Specimens. ’ And herein wc see the first great 
difference between the plays of Slmkspeare and 
those of his predecessors, and one of the most im- 
mediately conspicuous of the improvements which 
he introduced into dramatic writing. He did not 
create our regular drama, hut lie regenerated and 
wholly transformed it, as if by breathing into it a 
new soul. We possess no dramatic production 
anterior to his appearance that is at once a work 
of high genius and of anything like equably sus- 
tained power throughout. Wonderful bursts of 
poetry there are in many of the pieces of our earlier 
dramatists ; but the higher they soar in one scene, 
the lower they generallv seem to think it expedient 
to sink in the next. Th«ir great efforts arc made 
only by fits and starts : for the most part it must 
he confessed that the best of them are either merely 
extravagant and absurd, or do nothing but trifle or 
dose away over their task with the expenditure of 
hardly any kind of faculty at all. This may have 
arisen in part from their own want of judgment or 
want of painstaking, in part from the demands of 
a very rude condition of the popular taste ; but 
the effect is to invest all that they have bequeathed 
to us with an air of barbarism, and to tempt us to 
take their finest displays of successful daring for 
mere capricious inspirations, resembling the sudden 
impulses of fury by which the listless and indolent 
man of the woods will sometimes be roused on the 
instant from his habituallaziness and passiveness to 
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an exhibition of superhuman strength and activity. 
From this savage or savage-looking state our drama 
was first redeemed by Slmkspeare. Even M ilton has 
spoken of his “wood-notes wild;” and Thomson, 
more unceremoniously, has baptized him “wild 
Shakspearc,’** — as if a sort of half insane irregu- 
larity of genius were the quality that chietiy distin- 
guished him from other great writeis. if lie be 
a “ wild” writer, it is in comparison with some 
dramatists and poets of succeeding times, who, it 
must he admitted, arc sufficiently tame : compared 
with the dramatists of his own age and of the age 
immediately preceding, — with the general throng 
of the writers from among whom he emerged, and 
the coruscations of whose feebler and more desul- 
tory geniim he has made pale, — he is distinguished 
from them by nothing which is more visible at the 
first glance than hv the superior regularity and 
elaboration that mark his productions. Marlow, 
and Greene, and Kvd, may be called wild, and 
wayward, and careless ; but the epithets are inap- 
plicable to Shakspearc, by whom, in truth, it was 
that the rudeness of our early drama was first 
refined, and a spirit of high art put into it, which 
gave it order and symmetry as well as elevation. 
It was the union of the most consummate judgment 
with the highest creative power that made Shak- 
speare the miracle that he was, — if, indeed, we 
ought not rather to say that such an endowment 
as his of “ the vision and the faculty divine” 
necessarily implied the clearest and truest discern- 
ment as well as the utmost productive energy, — 
even as the most intense heat must illuminate as 
well as warm. I3ut, undoubtedly, his dramas are 
distinguished from those of his predecessors by 
much more than meicly this superiority in the 
general principles upon which they are constructed. 
Such rare passages of exquisite poetry, and scenes 
of sublimity or true passion, as sometimes brighten 
the dreary waste of their productions, are equalled 
or excelled in almost every page of his ; — “ the 
highest heaven of invention,” to which they ascend 
only in far distant flights, and where their strength 
of pinion never sustains them long, is the familiar 
home of his genius. Other qualities, again, which 
charm us in his plays arc nearly unknown in 
theirs. He first informed our drama with true 
wit and humour. Of boisterous, uproarious, black- 
guard merriment and buffoonery there is no want 
in our earlier dramatists, nor of mere gibing and 
jeering and vulgar personal satire; but of true 
airy wit there is little or none. Ifi the comedies of 
Shakspeare the wit plays and dazzles like dancing 
light. This seems to have been the excellence, 
indeed, for which he was most admired by his 
contemporaries; for quickness and felicity of 
repartee they placed him above all other play- 
writers. But his humour was still more his own 
than his wit. In that rich but delicate and subtle 
spirit of drollery, moistening and softening what- 
ever it touches like a gentle oil, and penetrating 

• la not wild Shakspeare thine and Nature’s boast ? 

Thomson '$ Summer. 
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through all enfoldings and rigorous cncrustments 
into the kernel of the ludicrous that is in every- 
thing, which mainly created Malvolio, and Shallow, 
and Slender, and Dogberry, and Verges, and 
Bottom, and Lancelot, and Latincc, and Costard, 
and Touchstone, and a score of other clowns, fools, 
and simpletons, and which, gloriously overflowing 
in Falstaff, makes his wit exhilarate like wme, 
Shakepeare has had almost as few successors as he 
had predecessors. Sterne is, of modern English 
writers, the one who has come nearest to him in 
this quality. It is often said that the drama should 
be a faithful picture or representation of real life ; 
or, if this doctrine he given up in regard to the 
tragic or more impassioned drama, because even 
kings and queens in the actual woild never do 
declaim in the pomp of blank verse, as they do on 
the stage, still it is insisted that in comedy no 
character is admissible that is not a transcript, — a 
little embellished perhaps, — but still substantially 
a transcript from some genuine flesh and blood 
original. But Shakspeare has shown that it belongs 
to such an imagination as his to create in comedy, 
as well as in tragedy or in poetry of any other 
kind. Most of the characters that have just been 
mentioned are as purely the mere creations of the 
poet’s brain as are Ariel, or Caliban, or the Witches 
in Macbeth. If any modern critic will have it 
that Shakspeare must have actually seen Malvolio, 
and Launce, and Touchstone, before he could or 
at least would have drawn them, we would ask the 
said critic if he himself has ever seen such charac- 
ters in real life; and if he acknowledge, as lie 
needs must, that he never has, we would then put 
it to him to tell us why the contemporaries of the 
great dramatist might not have enjoyed them in 
his plays without ever having seen them elsewhere, 
just as we do, — or, in other words, why such deli- 
neations might not have perfectly fulfilled their 
dramatic purpose then as well as now, when they 
certainly do not represent anything that is to be seen 
upon earth, any more than do Don Quixote and San- 
cho Panza. There might have been professional 
clowns and fools in the age of Shakspeare such as 
are no longer extant ; but at no time did there ever 
actually exist such fools and clowns as his. These 
and other similar personages of the Shakspearian 
drama are as much mere poetical phantasmata as 
arc the creations of the kindred humour of Cer- 
vantes. But are they the less amusing or inte- 
resting on that^account?— do >ye the less sym- 
pathise with them ? — nay, do we feel that they 
are the less naturally drawn ? — that they have for 
us less of a truth and life than the most faithful 
copies from the men and women of the real world? 
But in these, too, there is no other drama so rich 
as that of Shakspeare. He has exhausted the old 
world of our actual experience as well as imagined 
for us new worlds of his own.* What other ana- 
tomist of the human heart has ever searched its 

* Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

Johnson, 
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hidden core, and laid hare all the strength and 
weakness of our mysterioiys nature, as he has done 
in the gushing tenderness of Juliet, and the “ line 
frenzy” of the discrowned Lear, and the sublime 
melancholy of Hamlet, and the wrath of the per- 
plexed and tempest-torn Oj^iello, and the eloquent 
misanthropy of Timon, and the fixed hate of Shy- 
lock? What other poetry has given shape to 
anything half so terrific as Lady Macbeth, or so 
winning as Rosalind, or so full of gentlest woman- 
hood as Desdemona? In what other drama do 
we behold so living a humanity as in his? Who 
has given us a scene either so crowded with diver- 
sities of character, or so stirred with the heat and 
hurry of actual existence? The men and the 
manners of all countries and of all ages arc there : 
the lovers and warriors, the priests and pro- 
phetesses of the old heroic and kingly times of 
Greece, — the Athenians of the days of Alcibiades 
aud Pericles, — the proud patricians and turbulent 
commonalty of the curliest period of republican 
Rome, — Cmsur, and Brutus, and Cassius, and 
Antony, and Cleopatra, and the other splendid 
figures of that later Roman Beene, — the kin^S and 
queens, and princes and courtiers of barbaric 
Denmark, and Roman Britain, and Britain before 
the Romans, — those of Scotland in the time of the 
English Heptarchy, — those of England and Prance 
at the era of Magna Charta, — all ranks of the 
people of almost every reign of our subsequent 
history from the end of the fourteenth to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, — not to speak of 
Venice, and Verona, and Mantua, and Padua, and 
Illyria, and Navarre, and the Forest of Arden, and all 
the other towns and lands which he has peopled for 
us with their most real inhabitants. But Shakspeare 
is not a mere dramatist. Apart altogether Irom his 
dramatic power he is the greatest poet that ever 
lived. His sympathy is the most universal, his 
imagination the most plastic, his diction the most 
expressive, ever given to any writer. His poetry 
has in itself the power and varied excellencies of 
all other poetry. While in grandeur, and beauty, 
and passion, and sweetest music, and all the other 
higher gifts of song, he may he ranked with the 
greatest, — with Spenser, and Chaucer, and Milton, 
and Dante, and Homer, — he is at the same time 
more nervous than Drydfen, and more sententious 
than Pope, and almost more sparkling and of 
more abounding conceit, when he chooses, than 
Donne, or Cowley, or Butler. In whose handling 
was language ever such a flame of fire as it is in 
his ? His wonderful potency in the use of this 
instrument would alone set him above all other 
writers. Language has been called the costume 
of thought : it is such a costume as leaves are to 
the tree or blossoms to the flower, and grows out 
of what it adorns. Every great and original writer 
accordingly has distinguished, and as it were indi- 
vidualised, himself as much by his diction as by 
even the sentiment which it embodies ; and the 
invention of such a distinguishing style is one of 
the most unequivocal evidences of genius. But 
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Shakspeare has invented twenty styles. He Has a of the drama are felt to be but faint semblances of 

style for every one of his great characters, by which reality. If we seek for a poetical imuge, — a burst 

that character is distinguished from every other as of passion, — a beautiful sentiment, — a trait of 

much as Pope is distinguished by his style from nature, — we seek not in vain in the works of our 

Dryden, or Milton from Spenser. very oldest dramatists. But none of the prede* 

Shakspeare died in 1616, The space of a quarter cessors of Shakspeare must he thought of along 

of a century, or more, over which his career as a with him, when he appears before us like Prome* 

writer for the stage extends, is illustrated also by theus, moulding the figures of men, and breathing 

the names of a crowd of other dramatists, many of into them the animation and all the passions of 

them of very remarkable genius; hut Shakspeare is life.”* “ The same,” proceeds this writer, “ may 

distinguished from the greater number of his con- be said of almost all his illustrious contemporaries, 

temporaries nearly as mucli as lie is from his im- p ew of them ever have conceived a consistent cha- 

mediate predecessors. With regard to the latter racter, and given a perfect drawing and colouring 

it bus been well observed, by a late critic of emi- 0 f ft : they have rarely, indeed, inspired us with 

nent justness and delicacy of taste, that while they Blic h belief in the existence of their personages 

“ possessed great power over the passions, had a aa we often feel towards those of Shakspeare, and 

deep insight into the darkest depths of human which makes us actually unhappy unless wc can 

nature, and were, moreover, in the highest sense f u Uy understand everything about them, so like 

of the word, poets, of that higher power of creation are they to living men. .... The plans of their 

with which Shakspeare was endowed, and by which dramas are irregular and confused,— their charac- 

he was enabled to call up into vivid existence all ters often wildly distorted, — and an air of imper- 

the various characters of men, and all the events fection and incompleteness hangs in general over 

of human life, Marlow and his contemporaries had the whole composition ; — so that the attention is 

no great share, — so that their best dramas may be wearied out, —the intercut ilagB, — and we rather 

said to represent to us only gleams and shadowings hurry on, than are hurried, to the horrors of the 

of mind, confused and hurried actions, from which f ma ] catastrophc.”1" In other words, the genc- 

we arc rather led to guess at the nature of the ra bty of the dramatic writers who were contem- 

persons acting before us, than instantaneously * Anftiytic»n:s a a Y 8on u.o Early T>ramaiist«jn 

struck with a perfect knowledge of it; and even wood’s Mngazine (uuderatood to be by Iho lato Huury Mackenzie), 
amid their highest efforts, with them the fictions V0 J ib/d, 6 '^ 



Shampsare’* Burial Black and Monument, Stratford-upon-Avon Church. 
From an Original Drawing. 
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porary with Shakspeare still belong to the semi- 
barbarous school which subsisted before he began 
to write. 

George Chapman was born six or seven years 
before Shakspeare, but did not begin to write for 
the stage till about the year 1 595, after which he 
produced sixteen plays that have survived, besides 
one in the composition of which he was assisted 
by Ben Jonson and Marston, and two others in 
which he joined Shirley. One anonymous play, 
The Second Maideu’s Tragedy (printed for the 
first time in 1824), and five others that are lost, 
have also been attributed to him. All these pieces 
were probably produced before the year 1 620 ; and 
he died in 1634. Chapman’s best-known, and 
probably also his best plays, are his tragedy of 
Bussy d’Ambois, printed in the third volume of 
Dilk’s Old Plays (1814), his comedy of Monsieur 
d’Olive, in the same collection, and his comedies 
of All Fools, the Widow’s Tears, and Eastward 
Hoe (the last the piece in which he was assisted 
by Jonson and Marston), in Dodsley’s collection.* 

“ Of all the English play-writers,” says Lamb, 
u Chapman perhaps approaches nearest to Shak- 
speare in the descriptive and didactic, — in passages 
which are less purely dramatic. Dramatic imita- 
tion was not his talent. He could not go out of 
himself, as Shakspeare could shift at pleasure, to 
inform and animate other existences, but in him- 
self he had an eye to perceive and a soul to cm - 
brace all forms.”t Besides his dramas, Chapman 
is the author of various poetical works, of which 
his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
by far the greatest. “ He would have made a 
great epic poet,” continues Lamb, “if, indeed, he 
has not abundantly shown himself to be one ; for 
his Homer is not so properly a translation as the 
stories of Achilles and Ulysses re- written. The 
earnestness and passion which he has put into 
every part of these poems would he incredible to a 
reader of mere modern translations. His almost 
Greek zeal for the honour of his heroes is only 
paralleled by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry 
with which Milton, as if personating one of the 
zealots of the old law, clothed himself when he 
sat down to paint the acts of Samson against the 
uncircumcised. The great obstacle to Chapman’s 
translations being read is their unconquerable 
quaintness. He pours out in the sume breath the 
most just and natural and the most violent and 
forced expressions. He seems to^ grasp whatever 
words come first to hand during the impetus of 
inspiration, as if all other must be inadequate to 
the divine meaning. But passiou (the all m all in 
poetry) is everywhere present, raising the low, dig- 
nifying the mean, and putting sense into the absurd. 
He makes his readers glow, weep, tremble, take any 
affection which he pleases* be moved by words, or 
in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome that 
disgust.” Chapman’s Homer is worthy of this 

* Tho Comedy of All Fool* appeared for the first tiino in the 
second ( Reed’s) edition of Dodslej . 

t Specimens i. 107. 
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fine tribute. Few writers have been more co- 
piously inspired with the genuine frenzy of poetry 
— with that u fine madness,” which, as Drayton 
has said in his lines on Marlow, “ rightly should 
possess a poet’s brain.” Indeed, in the character 
of his genius, out of the province of the drama, 
Chapman bears a considerable resemblance to 
Marlow, whose unfinished translation of Musceus’s 
Hero and Leander he completed. With more 
judgment and more care he might have given to 
his native* language, in his version of the Iliad, 
one of the very greatest of the poetical works it 
possesses. But what, except the most extreme 
irregularity and inequality, — a rough sketch rather 
than a finished performance, — was to be expected 
from his boast of having translated half the poem 
— namely, the last twelve books — in fifteen weeks ? 
Yet, rude and negligent upon the whole aB it is, 
Chapman’s is by far the most Homeric Iliad we 
yet possess. The enthusiasm of the translator for 
his original is uncompromising to a degree of the 
ludicrous. “ Of all books,” lie exclaims in his 
Preface, “ extant in all kiuds, Homer is the first 
and best and in the same spirit, in quoting a 
passage from Pliny’s Natural History in another 
portion of his preliminary matter, he proceeds first 
to turn it into verse, “ that no prose may come 
near Homer.” In spite, however, of all this 
eccentricity, and of a hurry and impetuosity which 
betray him into many mistranslations, and, on the 
whole, have the effect perhaps of giving a some- 
what too tumultuous and stormy representation of 
the Homeric poetry, the English into which Chap- 
man transfuses the meaning of the mighty ancient 
is often singularly and delicately beautiful, lie 
is the author of nearly all the happiest of the com- 
pound epithets which Pope lias adopted, and of 
many others equally musical and expressive. 
“Far-shooting Phoebus,” — “the ever-living gods,” 
— “ the many-headed hill,” — “ the ivory-wristed 
queen,” — are a few of the felicitous combinations 
with which he has enriched his native tongue. 
Carelessly executed, indeed, as the work for the 
most part is, there is scarcely a page of it that is 
not irradiated by gleams of the truest poetic genius. 
Often in the midst of a long paragraph of the 
most chaotic versification, the fatigued and dis- 
tressed ear is surprised by a few lines, — or it may 
be sometimes .only a single line,-— “ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute,*’— and sweet and graceful enough 
to compensate for ten times as much ruggedness. 
Such, for instance, is the following version of part 
of the description of the visit paid by Ulysses and 
his companions to the shrine of Apollo at Chrysa, 
in the First Book : — 

— - Thn youths crowned cups of wine 

Drunk off, arid filled again to all : that day was held divine. 

And spent in prciuisto the sun ; who heard with pleased ear: 

When whose bright chariot stooped to sea, and twilight hid the 
clear. 

All soundly on their cables slept, even tilt the night was worn ; 

And when the I/idy of the Light, the rosy-fingered, mom, 

ltose from tho hills, all fresh arose, and to the camp retired, 

While Phuebiis with a fore-right wind their swelling built inspired. 

And here are a few more verses steeped in the 
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same liquid beauty from the catalogue of the ships 
in the second Book : — 

Who dwelt in Pyles’ sandy sod, and Areno* tUo fair, 

In Thryon near Alphetis’ 'flood, and Aepy full of air. 

In Cyparisseus, AmphyKen, and little Pudcon, 

The town where all the Elliots dwelt, aud famous Dorcon; 

Where all the Muses, ojipMite, in strife of poesy, 

To ancient Timmy ris of Tnracc, did use lmu cmelly : 

Tie coming from Korytus’ court, the wise Oech:il’.»n king. 

Keen use iie proudly durst afllrtn lie could more sweetly siug 
Titan that Pierian race of Jove, they, angry with his vaunt, 
ltercft his eyesight and his song, that did the ear inch.iut, 

Aud of lus skill to touch Ilia harp disfmnislied )iih hand : — 

All these in ninety hollow keels giave Nestoi did command. 

Almost the whole of this Second Book, indeed, 
is admirably translated : in the harangues, parti- 
cularly, of Agamemnon and the other generals, in 
the earlier part of it, all the fire of Homer burns 
and blazes in English verse. 

Webster, Middleton, Decker, Marston, Robert 
Tailor, Tourneur, and Rowley, may also be reck- 
oned among the dramatic writers of considerable 
note who w r crc the contemporaries of Shakspeare, 
though most, or all, of them survived him, aud 
none of them began to write so early as he did. 
John Webster is said to have been parish clerk of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and a member of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company. Of four dramatic 
pieces of which he is the sole author, besides two 
comedies which he wrote in conjunction with Row- 
ley, and other two in which he assisted Decker, 
his tragedies of Tip; White Devil, and The 
Duchess of Malfy, arc the most celebrated. The 
character of Vittona Corombona, the White Devil, 
is drawn with great spirit ; and the delineation of 
the Duchess of Malfy displays not only remark- 
able power and originality of imagination, hut a 
dramatic skill and judgment which perhaps no 
one of the other writers we have named along with 
Webster has anywhere matched. None of them 
has either so little extravagance, or so much of the 
true terrific. “ To move a horror skilfully,” says 
Lamb, — “ to touch a soul to the quick, — to lay 
upon fear as much as it can hear, — to wean and 
weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step 
in with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit, 
— this only a Webster can do. Writers of an in- 
ferior genius may 4 upon horror’s head horrors 
accumulate,* but they cannot do this.”t Webster 
seems to have been a ^low writer, which it may 
be presumed few of his contemporaries were. In 
an advertisement prefixed to his White Devil, he 

• This name is incorrectly accented, bit Pope has copied the 
error. Wurton had a copy of Chnptnuu’t translation which had be- 
longed to Pope, and in which the latter hud rioted many of the inter- 
polations of Ids predecessor, of whom, indeed, nsWVarton imnarks, a 
diligent observer will easily discern Unit he whs no careless leader. 
— Hist. Eng. Poet. iv. 272. In the Prelucy to his own Iliad, 1’opo 
has allowed to Chapman “ a daiing fiery spuit that animates Ins 
translation, which is something like what one might imagine Homer , 
himself might have writ before he arrived to yeai« of discretion” 
Dry don has told us also that Waller used to say lie never could read 
it without incredible transport. In a note upon Warton, by tho late 
Mr. Park, it is stated that ■' Chapman’s own copy of bis translation 
of Homer, corrected by him throughout for a future edition, was pur- 
chased for five shillings from the shop of Edwards, by Mr. Steevens, 
and at the sale of his books, in 1800, was transferred to the invaluable 
library of Mr. Heber.” Chapman’s Iliad, in a complete form, was 
Hist prittted without date, but certainly after the accession of 
James 1., to whose son. Prince Henry, it Is dedicated. The Odyssey 
was published in 1614. 
t Specimens, i. 2U4. 
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says, “ To those who report 1 was n long time in 
finishing this tragedy, I confess l do not write 
with a goose-quill winged with two feathers; and, 
if they will needs make it my fault, I must answer 
them with that of Euripides to Alcestides, a tragic 
writer. Alcestides objecting that Euripides had 
only in three days composed three verses, whereas 
himself had written three hundred ; thou tell’st 
truth, quoth he ; but here’s the difference — thine 
shall only he read for three days, whereas mine 
shall continue three ages.” It will be seen, from 
this passage, that Webster was not wanting m a 
due sense of his own merits ; he seems also to 
have had a sufficient contempt for the public taste 
of his day, or at least for that of the ordinary 
audiences of the theatre where his piece had been 
brought out; “ I have noted,” lie says, “ most of 
the people that come to that play-house resemble 
those ignorant asses who, visiting stationers’ shops, 
their use is not to inquire for good books, but new 
books ;” and he adds, “ Should a man present to 
such an auditory the most sententious tragedy that 
ever was written, observing all the critical laws, as 
height of style and gravity of person,— enrich it 
with the sententious Chorus, and, as it were, en- 
liven death in the passionate and weighty Nun- 
tius; yet, after all this divine rapture,. . . . the 
breath that comes from the uncapahlc multitude 
is able to poison it.” We cannot discern in all 
this the modesty which Mr. Lamb so much 
praises.* Neither does Webster greatly shine as 
a critic of the performances of others in a subsequent 
paragraph of his advertisement or preface, in which 
he gives us his opinion of sonic of his contempo- 
raries : — “ I have ever,” he observes, “ truly 
cherished my good opinion of other men’s worthy 
labours, especially of that full and heightened stylo 
of Master Chapman ; the laboured and under- 
standing works of Master Jonson; the no less 
worthy composures of the most worthily excellent 
Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher; and lastly, 
without wrong last to be named, the rii/ht happy 
and copious industry of Master Shak spear (\ 
Master Decker , and Master t Hcywood.” All 
this may he frank enough, as Lamb calls it, but it 
is certainly not particularly discriminating. Tho- 
mas Middleton is the author, in whole or in part, 
of between twenty and thirty dramatic pieces, his 
associates in those which lie did not write entirely 
himself being Decker, Rowley, Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Massinger. One of his plays^ a comedy called 
The Old Law, which he wrote in conjunction with 
Rowley (and which was afterwards improved by 
Massinger), appears to have been acted so early as 
1599; and another was published in 1602. The 
greater number of his pieces are comedies, and, com- 
pared with most of his contemporaries, he has a 
good deal of comic talent ; but his most noted dra- 
matic production is his tragi-comedy of The Witch, 
which remained in manuscript till a small impres- 
sion of it was printed, in 1718, by Isaac Reed, after 
it had been suggested by Steevens that it had pro- 

Spewmens, L 23G. 
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bably been written before Macbeth, and might have 
been the boutcc from which Shakspeare borrowed 
his Witches in that play. The commentators would 
have everything, in Shakspeare and everybody else, 
to be borrowed or stolen : they have the genius 
and the zeal of thief-catchers in ferreting out and 
exposing all transferences among writers, real and 
imaginary, of thoughts, words, and syllables ; and 
in the present case, as in many others, their pro- 
fessional ardour seems to have made a great deal 
out of very little. Lamb, in an admirable cri- 
ticism, has pointed out the essential differences 
between the witches of Shakspeare and those of 
Middleton ;* from whose play, however, Shakspeare 
appears to have taken a few lines of his incanta- 
tions ; unless, indeed — which we think not impro- 
bable — the veises in question were common popular 
rhymes, preserved among the traditions of the 
nursery or the country fireside. Middleton’s 
witches have little of the supernatural awfulness 
of Shakspcare’s. “ Their names, and some of the 
properties,” as Lamb observes, “ which Middleton 
has given to his hags, excite smiles. The Weird 
Sisters are serious tilings. Their presence cannot 
co-exist with mirth. But, in a lesser degree, the 
witches of Middleton arc fine creations. Their 
power, too, is, in some measure, over the mind. 
They raise jars, jealousies, strifes, like a thick 
scurf o'er life” Still another and lower species 
of witch — “ the plain, traditional, old woman 
witch, of our ancestors/’ as Lamb has called her, 
“ poor, deformed, and ignorant ; the terror of vil- 
lages, herself amenable to a justice,” is the heroine 
of the tragi-comedy of the The Witch of Edmon- 
ton, the joint production of Rowley, Foul, and 
Decker. Thomas Decker was the author of, or a 
contributor to, more than thirty plays in all, 
nearly two-thirds of which, however, have perished. 
He has not much high imagination,' but consider- 
able liveliness of fancy. His best pieces are his 
comedies of Old Fortunatus and The Honest 
Whore ; and his spirited Satiromastix, the prin- 
cipal character in which, Iloruce Junior, is a 
humorous caricature of lien Jonson, who had 
previously ridiculed Decker upon the stage, in 
Crispinus, the hero of his satirical comedy of 
The Poetaster. John Marston is the author of 
eight plays, and appears to have enjoyed in his 
own day a great reputation as a dramatist. He is 
to be classed, however, with Sackville and Chap- 
man, as having more poetical than dramatic genius ; 
although he has' given no proof of a Creative ima- 
gination equal to what is displayed in the early 
poetry of the former, and the best of Chapman’s is 
instinct with a diviner fire. But he is, neverthe- 
less, a very imposing declnimer in verse. Besides 
his plays, Marston published two volumes of 
poetry : the second, by which he is best known, a 
collection of satires, in three books, entitled “ The 
Scourge of Villainy,” a set of very vigorous and 
animated Juvenalian chants. Of Robert Tailor 
nothing is known, except that he is the author of 

Specimen, i. 187. 
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one play, a comedy, entitled The Hog hath lost 
his Pearl, which was acted in 1613, and pub- 
lished the following year. It is reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Collection, and Mr. Lamb has extracted 
from it the most interesting scenes, which, how- 
ever, derive their interest rather from the force of 
the situation (one that hasi been turned to better 
account in other hands) than from anything very 
impressive in its treatment. The merit of a per- 
spicuous style is nearly all that can be awarded to 
this writer. Cyril Tourneur is known as the 
author of two surviving dramas — The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, and The Atheist’s Tragedy, besides 
a tragi-comedy, called The Nobleman, which is 
lost* The Revenger’s Tragedy, in particular, 
which is reprinted in Dodsley’s Collection, both in 
the development of character and the conduct 
of the action rvinces a rare dramatic skill, and 
the dialogue in parts is wonderfully fine — na- 
tural and direct as that of real passion, yet 
ennobled by the breathing thoughts and burning 
words of a poetic imagination, — by images and 
lines that plough into the memory and the heart. 
William Rowley, whose co-operation in the Wit^h 
of Edmonton with Decker and Ford has been 
already noticed, owes the greater part of his re- 
putation to his having been taken into partnership, 
in the composition of some of their pieces, by 
Middleton, Webster, Massinger and other writers 
more eminent than himself^ be has also left 
us a tragedy anil three comedies of his own. He 
has his share of the cordial and straightforward 
manner of our old dramatists ; but not a great 
deal more that is of much value. Of the style of 
his comedy a judgment may be formed from the 
fact, recorded by Langbuine, that certain of the 
scenes of one of his pieces, “ A Shoemaker ’s a 
Gentleman,” used to be commonly performed by 
the strolling actors at Bartholomew and Southwark 
fairs. Though he appears to have begun to write 
at least in association with others, some ten years 
before the death of Shakspeare, Rowley probably 
survived the middle of the century. So, also, may 
we suppose, dul Thomas Heywood, the must rapid 
and voluminous of English writers, who appears to 
have written for the stage as early as 1596, but 
whose last-published piece, written in conjunction 
with Rowley, was not printed till 1655.*}- Hey- 
wood, according to his own account, in an Address 
to the Reader prefixed to the tragi-comedy of 
The English Traveller, published m 1633, had 
then, as he phrases it, “ had either an entire hand, 
or, at the lea&t, a main finger,” in the incredible 
number of two hundred and twenty dramatic pro- 
ductions ! “ True it is,” he adds, “ that my plays 
are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to bear 
the title of Works, as others. One reason is that 

• Drake, in his work entitled Shakspeare and his Times (vol. ii. 
p. 570), speaks of The Nobleman at if he had read it— telling us 
that it, as well as Tourneur’s two tragedies, contains "gome very 
beautiful passages and some entire scenes of great merit.” In fact, 
the play is believed never to have been printed ; but a manuscript 
copy of it was in the collection of Mr, Warburton, the Somerset 
herald, which was destroyed by hia cook, 
f See Dodslcy’B Old Plays, Edit; of 1826 ; vii, 218 and 222. 
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many of them, by shifting and change of com- 
panies, have been negligently lost ; others of them 
are still retained in the hands of some actors, who 
think it against their peculiar profit to have them 
come in print ; and a third, that it never was any 
great ambition in me^ to be in this kind volu- 
minously read.” Besides his plays, too, Hey- 
wood, who was an actor, and engaged in the 
practice of his profession for a great part of his 
life, wrote numerous other works, several of them 
large volumes in quarto and folio. Among them 
are a translation of Sallust; a folio volume entitled 
“ The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels a “ Ge- 
neral History of Women and another work entitled 
“Nine Books of Various History concerning Wo- 
men,” a folio of between four and five hundred 
pages, which, in a Latin note on the last page, he 
tells us was all excogitated, written, and printed in 
seventeen weeks. Of his plays above twenty are 
still extant, — about a tithe of the prodigious litter. 
Two of them, his tragedy of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, and his historical play of The 
Four ’Prentices of London, are in Dodslcy ; and 
three more, his tragi-cornedies of The English 
Traveller, The Royal King and Loyal Subject, 
and A Challenge for Beauty, are in Dilk’s Col- 
lection. Lamb has very happily characterised 
Ileywood in a few words : “Iieywood is a sort of 
'prose Shakspeare. Ilis scenes are to the full as 
natural and affecting. But we miss the poet, that 
which in Shakspeare always appears out and above 
the surface of the 'nature.” His plays, however, 
are for the greater part in verse, which at least 
has ease of How enough ; and he may be styled 
not only a prose Shakspeare, hut a more poetical 
Richardson. If he has not quite the power of 
Lillo in what has been called the domestic tra- 
gedy, which is the species to which his best pieces 
belong, be excels that modern dramatist both in 
facility and variety.* 

But the names of the dramatic writers of the 
present period that hold rank the nearest to Shak- 
speare still remain to he mentioned. Those of 
Beaumont and Fletcher must be regarded as in- 
dicating one poet rather than two, for it is im- 
possible to make anything of the contradictory 
accounts that have been handed down as to 
their respective shares in* the plays published in 
their conjoint names, and the plays themselves 
furnish no evidence that is more decisive. The 
only ascertained facts relating to this point are the 
following : — that John Fletcher was about ten years 
older than his friend Francis Beaurfiont, the for- 
mer having been born in 1 5*76, the latter in 1585 ; 

* Mr. Hjillum (lutrorl to Lit. of Eur. in. 618) states that In* tween 
forty amt (Illy plays are n&cribed to Hey wood ; in tact, only twenty- 
six exiting plays have been ascribed to linn, and only twenty-three 
can bo decisively said to b« his. (Seo Dodsley, edit, of 182b, vii. 218, 

{•t sea ) Mr. Halhim is also not quite correct m elsewhere stating 
(ii. 382) that Heywood’s play of A Woman Killed with Kindness 
boars the dale of 1600, and in speaking of it as certainly his caihest 
production. The earliest known edition, which is called the third, is 
dated 1617; and the earliest notice of the play being acted is in 
1603. Two other plays, the First and Second paits of The Death of 
Robert Karl of Huntingdon, otherwise called Robin Hood, which 
have been ascribed to Heywood, were published in 1601, Rut there 
is some doubt as to htB claim to these pieces. 
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that Beaumont, however, as far as is known, came 
first before the world as a writer of poetry, his 
translation of the story of Sulmucis and llcr- 
maphroditus, from the Fourth Book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, having been published in 1002, 
when he was only in his seventeenth year ; that 
the Masque of the Inner Temple and Gmy’s Inu 
(consisting of only a few pages), pioduced m 1012, 
was written by Beaumont alone ; that the pastoral 
drama of the Faithful Shepherdess is entirely 
Fletcher’s ; that the first-published of the pieces 
which have been ascribed to the two associated 
together, the comedy of The Woman-Hater, ap- 
peared in 1007 ; that Beaumont died in March, 
1616 ; and that, between that date and the death 
of Fletcher, in 1025, there were brought out, as 
appears from the note-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Deputy Master of the Revels, at least eleven of the 
plays found in the collection of their works, besides 
two others that were brought out in 1020, and two 
more that are lost. Deducting the fourteen pieces 
which thus appear certainly to belong to Fletcher 
exclusively (except that in one of them, the Maid 
in the Mill, he is said to have been assisted by 
Rowley), there still remain thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight which it is possible they may have written 
together in the nine or ten years over which their 
poetical partnership is supposed to have extended.* 
Eighteen of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, in- 
cluding the Masque by the former and the Pastoral 
by the latter, were published separately before 
1040; thirty-four more were fiist published to- 
gether in a folio volume in 1047 ; and the whole 
Were reprinted, with the addition of a comedy, 
supposed to ' have been lost (The Wild Goose 
Chase), t making a collection of fifty-three pieces 
m all, in another folio, in 1079. Beaumont and 
Fletcher want altogether that white heal of passion 
by which Shakspeare fuses all things into life and 
poetry at a touch, often making a single brief 
utterance flash upon us a full though momentary 
view of a character, which all that follows deepens 
and fixes, and makes the more like to actual see- 
ing with the C)es and hearing with the ems. Ilis 
was a deeper, higher, m every way more extended 
and capaciuus, nature than theirs. They want his 
profound meditative philosophy as much as they 
do his burning poetry. Neither have they avoided 
nearly to the same degree that he has done the 
degradation of their line gold by the intermixture 
of baser metal. They have given us all sorts of 
writing, good, bad, and indillerent, in abundance. 
Without referring in particular to wlmt we now 
deem the indecency ami licentiousness which 
pollutes all their plays, but which, strange to say, 
seems not to have been looked upon in that light 
by anybody in their own age, simply because it is 
usually wrapped in very transparent double en- 
tendre , they might, if judged by nearly one-half 

# One, the comedy of the Coronation, is also a Unbilled to 
Shirley. 

f This play, one of the best of Fletcher’s comedies, fin it w«« not 
produced till some years after Beaumont’s death, had btcu pieviously 
recovered and printed by itself in 1652. 
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of all they have left us, he held to belong to almost 
the lowest rank of our dramatists instead of to the 
highest. There is scarcely one of their dramas 
that docs not bear marks of haste and carelessness, 
or of a blight in some port or other from the play- 
house tastes or compliances to which they were 
wont too easily to give themselves up when the 
louder applause of the day and the town made 
them thoughtless of their truer fame. But for- 
tunately, on the other hand, in scarcely any of 
their pieces is the deformity thus occasioned more 
than partial : the circumstances in which they 
wrote have somewhat debased the produce of their 
fine genius, but their genius itself Buffered nothing 
from the unworthy uses it was often put to. It 
springs up again from the dust and mud as gay a 
creature of the elements as ever, soaring and 
singing at heaven's gate as if it had never touched 
the ground. Nothing can go beyond the flow and 
brilliancy of the dialogue of these writers in their 
happier scenes; it is the richest stream of real 
conversation, edged with the Arc of poetry. For 
the drama of Beaumont and Fletcher is as essen- 
tially poetical and imaginative, though not in so 
high a style, as that of Shakspeare ; and they, too, 
even if they were not great dramatists, would still 
be great poets. Much of their verse is among the 
sweetest in the language ; and many of the lyrical 
passages, in particular, with which their plays are 
interspersed, have a diviner soul of song in them 
than almost any other compositions of the same 
class. As dramatists they are far inferior to Shak- 
speare, not only, as we have said, in striking 
development and consistent preservation of cha- 
racter, — in other words, in truth and force of con- 
ception, — but also both in the originality and the 
variety of their creations in that department ; they 
have confined themselves to a comparatively small 
number of broadly distinguished figures, which 
they delineate in a dashing, scene-paining fashion, 
bringing out their peculiarities rather by force of 
situation, and contrast with one another, than by 
the form and aspect with which each individually 
looks forth and emerges from the canvass, But all 
the resources of this inferior style of art they avail 
themselves of with the boldness of conscious power, 
and with wonderful skill and effect. Their inven- 
tion of plot and incident is fertile in the highest 
degree; and in the conduct of a story for the mere 
purposes of the stage, — for keeping the attention of 
an audience awake and their expectation suspended 
throughout the -whole course of tl/e action, — they 
excel Shakspeare, who, aiming at higher things, 
aud producing his more glowing pictures by fewer 
strokes, is careless about the mere excitement of 
curiosity, whereas they are tempted to linger as 
long as possible over every scene, both for that 
end, and because their proper method of evolv- 
ing character and passion is by such delay and 
repetition of touch upon touch. By reason prin- 
cipally of this difference, the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in the great days of the stage, and 
so long as the state of public manners tolerated 


their licence and grqgsness, were much greater 
favourites than those of Shakspeare in our theatres ; 
two of theirs, Dry den tells us, were acted in his 
time for one of Shakspeare’s; their intrigues, — their 
lively and florid but not subtle dialogue, — their 
strongly-marked but somewhat exaggerated re- 
presentations of character, — their exhibitions of 
passion, apt to run a little into the melodramatic, 
— were more level to the general apprehension, 
and were found to be more entertaining, than his 
higher art and grander poetry. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as might be inferred from what has 
already been said, are, upon the whole, greater in 
comedy than in tragedy; and they seem them- 
selves to have felt that their genius led them more 
to the former, — for, of their plays, only ten are 
tragedies, while their comedies amount to twenty- 
four or twenty-five, the rest being what were then 
called tragi- comedies — in many of which, however, 
it is true, the interest is, in part at least, of a 
tragic character, although the story ends Imppily.f 
But, on the other hand, all their tragedies have 
also Borne comic passages ; and, in regard to this 
matter, indeed, their plays may he generally de- 
scribed as consisting, in the words of the prologue 
to one of them,* of 

“ Passionate scenes mixed with no vulgnr mirth.” 

Undoubtedly, taking them all in all, they have 
left us the richest and most .magnificent drama we 
possess after that of Shakspeare ; the most instinct 
and alive both with the true dramatic spirit and 
with that of general poetic beauty and power ; the 
most brilliantly lighted up with wit and humour; 
the freshest and most vivid as well as various 
picture of human manners and passions; the 
truest mirror, and at the same time the finest 
embellishment, of nature. 

Ben Jonson was born in 1574, or two years be- 
fore Fletcher, whom he survived twelve years, 
dying in 1637. He is supposed to have begun to 
write for the stage so early as 1593; but nothing 
that he produced attracted any attention till his 
comedy of Every Man in his Humour was 
brought out at the Rose Theatre in 1596. This 
play, greatly altered and improved, was published 
in 1598; and between that date and his death 
Jonson produced above,iifty more dramatic pieces 
in all, of which ten are comedies, three what he 
called comical satires, only two tragedies, and all 
the rest masques, pageants, or other court enter- 
tainments. His two tragedies of Sejanus and 
Catiline aret-admitted on ail hands to be nearly 
worthless ; and his fame rests almost entirely 
upon his first comedy, his three subsequent 
comedies of Volpone or The Fox, Epicoenc 

• The Custom of the Country. 

f The following deilnitiou ot’wlmt was formerly understood by tlio 
term tragi comedj , or tragic-comedy, is given by Fletcher in the pre- 
face to hi* Faithful Shepherdess " A tragic-comedy is not to called 
in respect of mirth aud killing, but in respect it wants deaths (which 
i$ enough to make it no tragedy): yet brines some penrto it (which 
is enough to make it no comedy): which [oh. tragic-comedy] must 
bo a representation of familiar people, with such kind of trouble as 
no life can be without ; so that a god is as lawful in this as in a 
tragedy ; and mean people as ia a comedy.” 
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or The Silent Woman, atitf The Alchemist, his 
court masques, and a nastoral entitled The Sad 
Shepherd, which was left unfinished $t his death. 
Ben JonsonV comedies admit -of no comparison 
with those of Shakspeare or of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: he belongs to Another school. His plays 
are professed attempts to revive, in English, the 
old classic Roman drama, and aim in their con- 
struction at a rigorous adherence to the models 
afforded by those of Plautus, and Terence, and 
Seneca. They are admirable for their elaborate- 
art, which is, moreover, informed by a power of 
strong conception of a decidedly original character ; 
they abound both in wit and eloquence, which in 
some passages rises to the glow of poetry ; the 
figures of the scene stand out in high relief, every 
one of them, from the most important to the most 
insignificant, being finished off at all points with 
the minutest care; the dialogue carries on the 
action, and is animated in many parts with the 
right dramatic reciprocation ; and the plot is in 
general contrived and evolved with the same 
learned skill, and the same attention to details, 
that are shown in all other particulars. But the 
execution, even where it is most brilliant, is hard 
and angular ; nothing seems to flow naturally and 
freely ; the whole has an air of constraint, and 
effort, and exaggeration ; and the effect that is pro- 
duced by the most arresting passages is the most 
undramatic that can he, — namely, a greater sym- 
pathy with the performance as a work of art than 
as anything else. It may be added that Jonson’s 
characters, though vigorously delineated, and 
though not perhaps absolutely false to nature, are 
most of them rather of the class of her occasional 
excrescences or eccentricities than samples of any 
general humanity ; they are the oddities and per- 
versions of a particular age or state of manners, 
and have no universal truth or interest. What is 
called the humour of Jonson consists entirely in 
the exhibition of the more ludicrous kinds of these 
morbid aberrations : like everything about him, it 
has force and raciness enough, but will he most 
relished by those who are most amused by dancing 
bears and other shows of that class. It seldom or 
never makes the heart laugh, like the humour of 
Shakspeare, — which is, indeed, a quality of alto- 
gether another essence. 'As a poet, Jonson is 
greatest in his masques and other court pageants. 
The airy elegance of these compositions is a perfect 
contrast to the stern and rugged strength of his 
other works; the lyrical parts of them in particular 
have often a grace and sportiveness, 8 flow as well 
as a finish, the effect of which is very brilliant. 
Still, evei^in these, we want the dewy light and 
rich, coloured irradiation of the poetry of Shakspeare 
and Fletcher: the lustre is pure and bright, but at the 
Bame time cold and sharp, like that of crystal. In 
Jonson’s unfinished pastoral of The Sad Shepherd 
there is gome picturesque description and more very 
harmonious verse, and the best parts of it (much 
of it is poor enough) are perhaps in a higher style 
than anything else he has written ; but to compare 
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it, as has sometimes been done, either as a poem 
or as a drama, with The Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher, seems to us to evince a deficiency of true 
feeling for the highest things, equal to what would 
be shown by preferring, as has also been done by 
some critics, the humour of Jonson to that of Shak- 
speare. Fletcher’s pastoral, blasted as it is in some 
parts by fire not from heaven, is still a green and 
leafy wilderness of poetical beauty ; Jonson’s, de- 
formed also by some brutality more elaborate than 
anything of the same sort in Fletcher, is at the 
best but a trim garden, and, had it been ever so 
happily finished, would have been nothing more. 

After Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Jonson, the next great name in our drama is that 
of Philip Massinger, who was born in 1584, and 
is supposed to have begun to write for the stage 
soon after 1606, although his first published play, 
his tragedy of The Virgin Martyr, in which he 
was assisted by Decker, did not appear till 1 622. 
Of thirty-eight dramatic pieces which he is said to 
have written, only eighteen have been preserved ; 
eight others were in the collection of Mr. Warlmr- 
ton, which his servant destroyed. Massinger, like 
Jonson, had received a learned education, and his 
classic reading has coloured his style and manner; 
but he had scarcely so much originality of genius 
as Jonson. He is a very eloquent writer, but 1ms 
little either of high imagination or pathos, and still 
less wit or comic power. He could rise, however, 
to a vivid conception of a character moved by some 
single aim or passion ; and he has drawn some of 
the darker shades of villany in particular with 
great force. His Sir Giles Overreach, in A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, and his Luke, in The 
City Madam, are perhaps his most successful deli- 
neations in this style. In the conduct of his plots, 
also, he generally displays much skill. In short, 
all that can he reached by mere talent and warmth 
of susceptibility he has achieved ; but his province 
was to appropriate and decorate rather than to 
create. 

John Ford, the author of about, a dozen plays 
that have survived, and one of #whose pieces is 
known to have been acted so early as 1613, has 
one quality, that of a deep pathos, perhaps more 
nearly allied to high genius than any Massinger 
has shown ; but the range of the latter in the de- 
lineation of action and passion is so much more 
extensive, that we can hardly refuse to regard him 
as tl# greater dramatist. Ford’s blank verse is 
not so imposing as Massinger’s ; hut it has often 
a delicate beauty, sometimes a warbling wildness 
and richness, beyond anything in Massinger’s 
fuller swell. 

The only other name that remains to be men- 
tioned to complete our sketch of the great age of 
the English drama, is that of James Shirley, 
born about the year 1594, and whose first play, 
the comedy of The Wedding, was published in 
1629. He is the author of about forty dramatic 
pieces which have come down to us. “ Shirley,” 
observes Lamb, “ claims a place amongst the 

4 u 
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worthies of this period, not so much for any 
transcendant genius in himself, as that he was the 
last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly the 
same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language and 
quite a new turn of tragic and comic interest came 
in with the Restoration.”* Of this writer we 
shall avail ourselves of the account that has been 
given, in a few comprehensive words, by Mr. 
Ilallam : — “ Shirley lias no originality, no force in 
conceiving or delineating character, little of pathos, 
and less, perhaps, of wit ; his dramas produce no 
deep impression in reading, and of course can 
leave none in the memory. But his mind was 
poetical : his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language; he is 
never tumid or affected, and seldom obscure ; the 
incidents succeed rapidly ; the persouages^are nu- 
merous, and there is a general animation in the 
scenes, which causes us to read him with some 
pleasure.”! 

A preface by Shirley is prefixed to the first 
collection of part of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which, as already mentioned, appeared in 
11347 . “ Now, reader,” he sa\s, “ in this tragical 
age, where the theatre hath been so much out- 
acted, congratulate thy own happiness that, in this 
silence of the stage, thou hast a liberty to read 
these inimitable plays, — to dwell and converse in 
these immortal groves, — which were only showed 
our fathers in a conjuring-glass, as suddenly re- 
moved as represented.” At this time all theatrical 
amusements wcie prohibited; and the publication 
of these and of other dramatic productions which 
were their property, or rather the sale of them to 
the booksellers, was resorted to by the players as 
a way of making a little money when thus cut off’ 
from the regular gains of their profession; the 
eagerness of the public to possess the said works 
in print being of course also sharpened by the 
same cause. Before the commencement of the 
civil war there appear to have Been no fewer than 
five different companies of public players in Lon- 
don : — 1. That called the King’s Company (the 
same that Slmkspearc had belonged to), which 
acted at the Globe, on the Bankside in South- 
wark, in the summer, and at the Blackfriars 
Theatre in winter. 2. The Queen’s Players, who 
occupied the Cockpit (or the Phoenix, as it was 
also called), in Drury Lane, the origin of thepre- 
sent, theatre royal there. 3. The Rrmce’s Pmers, 
who played at the Fortune Theatre, in Golden or 
Golding Lane, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. 4. The Salisbury Court Company. 5. The 
Children of the Revels, who are supposed to have 
performed at the theatre called the Red Bull, at 
the upper end of St. John’s Street. It had been 
usual to shut up the theatres when the plague was 
in Londofl, with the view of preventing such cou- 
courses of the people as it was thought might help 
to spread the disease, and on such occasions the 
players were wont to go down and act in the pro- 
• Specimens, ii. 119. t Lit. of Ear. iii. C17. 


vinces ; but their absence from town when pro- 
tracted beyond a few we^Jcs was very impatiently 
home. In May, 1636, when the plague was 
raging with great violence, an order was issued by 
the privy council, forbidding the representation of 
all “ stage-plays, interludes, shows, and spec- 
tacles ;” and the prohibition was not removed till 
the end of February in the following year. In the 
mean time, it appears, the craving of the public for 
their customary enjoyment in one shape, if not in 
another, had tempted certain booksellers to print a 
number of plays, surreptitiously procured, as we 
learn from an edict of the lord chamberlain ad- 
dressed to the Stationers’ Company, in June, 1637, 
in which he states that complaints to that effect had 
been made to him by the players, the legal pro- 
prietors of those “ books of comedies, tragedies, 
interludes, histories, and the like, which they had 
(for the special service of his majesty and for their 
own use) bought and provided at very dear and 
high rates.” The players added, that, by these 
unfair publications, “ not only they themselves 
had much prejudice, hut the hooks much corrup- 
tion, to the injury and disgrace of the authorl”* 
At this time the most favourite acting plays were 
in general carefully withheld from the press by 
the theatrical companies whose property they 
were; and the only way in which a perusal of 
them could be obtained was by paying a consider- 
able sum for a loan of the manuscript or a tran- 
script of it. Humphrey Moseley, the publisher of 
the collection of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays in 
1647, after observing, in his prefatory address, 
that his charges in bringing out the volume had 
been very great, Beeing that the owners of the 
manuscripts too well knew their value to make a 
cheap estimate of any of them, adds, “ Heretofore, 
when gentlemen desired but a copy of any of these 
plays, the meanest piece here (it any may be called 
mean where every one is best) cost them more 
than four times the price you pay for the whole 
volume.” The missing comedy of The Wild 
Goose Chace had been lost, he tells us, in another 
passage, by being borrowed from the actors many 
years before by a person of quality, and, owing 
to the neglect of a servant, never returned. Some- 
times, too, it appears from another of his remarks, 
an individual actor woufd write out his part for a 
private friend, or, probably, tor any one who 
would pay him for it. 

The permanent putting down of theatrical enter- 
tainments w|» the act of the Long Parliament. 
An ordinance of the Lords and Commons passed on 
the 2nd of September, 1642,— after setting forth 
that “ public sports do not well agree ifyith public 
calamities, nor public stage-plays with the seasons 
of humiliation, this being an exercise of sad and 
pious solemnity, and the other being spectacles oi 
pleasure, too commonly expressing lascivious mirth 
and levity,” — ordained “ that while these sad causes 
and set times of humiliation do continue, public 

• Pee the edict ia Chalmers’* Apology for the Believers ia the 
Sluikspeaie Papers, p. 513. 
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stage-plays shall cease and* be forborne.” It has 
been plausibly conjectured that this measure ori- 
ginated, “ not merely in a spirit of religious dislike 
to dramatic performances, but in a politic caution, 
lest play-writers and players should avail them- 
selves of their power o^er the minds of the people 
to instil notions and opinions hostile to the autho- 
rity of a puritanical parliament.”* This ordi- 
nance certainly put an end at once to the regular 
performance of plays; but it is known to have 
been occasionally infringed ; and there is reason to 
believe that after a few years it began to be pretty 
frequently and openly disregarded. This would 
appear to have been the case from a new ordinance 
of the Lords and Commons published in October, 
1647, entitled, “ For the better suppression of 
stage plays, interludes, and common players,” by 
which the lord mayor, justices of the peace, and 
sheriffs of the city of London mid Westminster, 
and of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, were 
authorised and required to enter into all houses 
and other places within* their jurisdiction where 
stage-plays were acted, and to seize the players 
and commit them for trial at the next sessions, 
“ there to be punished as rogues, according to 
law.” On the 22ml of January following, how- 
ever, the House of Commons was informed that 
many stage-plays were still ncted in various places 
in the city of London and in the county of Middle- 
sex, notwithstanding this ordinance. The subject 
was then taken up with furious zeal both by Com- 
mons and Lords ; and, after a great bustle of mes- 
sage-sending, debating, and consulting in com- 
mittees, an act was agreed upon and published on 
the 11th of February, 1648, which, after declar- 
ing stage-plays, interludes, and common plays to 
be u condemned by ancient heathens, and much 
less to be tolerated amongst professors of the 
Christian religion,” and denouncing them as being 
“ the occasion of many and sundry great vices and 
disorders, tending to the high provocation of God’s 
wrath and displeasure, which lies heavy upon this 
kingdom, and to the disturbance of the peace 
thereof,” proceeded to ordain — first, that all 
players should be taken to be rogues within the 
meaning of the statutes of the 39th of Elizabeth 
and 7th of James ; secondly, that the authorities 
of the city of London anfl counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey should “ pul) down and demolish, or 
cause and procure to be pulled down and demo- 
lished, all stage galleries, seats, and boxes, erected 
or used, or which shall be erected or used, for the 
acting or playing, or seeing acted oi*played,” any 
species of theatrical performance within their 
jurisdictions ; thirdly, that convicted players should 
be punished forthe first offence with open and public 
whipping, and, for the second, should be dealt with 
according to law as incorrigible rogues ; fourthly, 
that all the money collected from the spectators of 
auy stage-plays should be seized for the use of the 
poor of the parish ; and, lastly, that every person 
present at any such performance should forfeit the 

• Collier, Hist. Dram. Poet., ii. 106. 


sum of five shillings to the use of the poor. Even 
this severe measure was not perfectly effectual; 
for, in the following September, wc find the House 
of Commons appointing a provost-marshal, with 
authority, among other things, “ to seize upon all 
ballad-singers, sellers of malignant pamphlets, and 
to send them to the several militias, and to sup- 
press Btage-plays.” And, more than a year after 
this, namely, in December, 1649, it is noted by 
Whiteloek that “ some stage-players in St. John’s 
Street were apprehended by troopers, their clothes 
taken away, and themselves carried to prison.” 
It appears, also, that in some of the country parts 
of the kingdom strolling players continued for 
some years to set the law at defiance, and to be 
connived at in their disregard of it. At so late a 
date as February, 1654, it is recorded that plays 
were performed by a company of strollers at Wit- 
ney and 1 other places in Oxfordshire.* It is, per- 
haps, more probable, however, that the statute 
had only in coui so. of tune come to he less rigidly 
enforced, than that it had been thus violated from 
the first. Wc are told by the historians of the 
stage, that, though the public exhibition of Btage- 
plays in London was effectually put down by the 
act of 1648, yet the players “ still kept together, 
mid, by connivance of the commanding officer at 
Whitehall, sometimes represented privately a few 
plays at a short distance from town.” They also, 
it is added, were permitted to act at the country- 
houses of some of the nobility ; and even obtained 
leave at particular festivals to resume their public 
performances at the Red Bull. Finally, wc are 
told, “ amidst the gloom of fanaticism, and whilst 
the royal cause was considered as desperate, Sir 
William Davenant, without molestation, exhibited 
entertainments of declamation and music, after the 
manner of the ancients, at Rutland House. He 
began in the year 1656, and two years afterwards 
removed to the Cockpit, Drury Lane, w r here he 
performed until the eve of the Restoration. ”f 
Rutland House was in Charter House Square; 
and it is said that Davenaut’s performances there 
were countenanced by Whiteloek* Sir John May- 
nard, and other persons of influence. At first he 
called his representations operas ; but, at length 
growing bolder, it is affirmed, be wrote and caused 
to be acted several regular plays.} 

Of poets of all other kinds except dramatic the 
industry of Dr. Drake has collected the names of 
above two hundred and thirty who flourished in 
the lifetime of Shakspeare, or in the half century 
preceding the year 1616. § If the catalogue were 
to be extended to the Restoration, or over another 
fifty years, it certainly would not be doubled 
in length— -for that half century was not nearly so 

• See the facts connected with the shutting of the thentres for the 
first time accurately stated in Mr. Collier’s llistory. ii. 104 — 1 1 0. 

t View of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage, prefixed to 
Reed’s edition of Raker’s Biographia Dramutica, p. xxu Mr ( olliei 
(ii. 119) says, “ The performance of Davenaut'B * opera,’ as he him- 
self calls it, of The Siege of Rhodes, la 1656, is to be looked u|K>n as 
the first step towards the revival of dramatic performances’’ 

t Riog. Dram. ii. 115. 

$ Shakspeare and lus Times, i. 594—735. 
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much an age of song as the preceding — but the 
number of names might probably be raised to 
not far from four hundred. And of the whole, 
perhaps, between two and three hundred might 
be classed as belonging to the period between the 
accession of James I. and the restoration of Charles 
II. Of course, out of so numerous a throng, we 
can here select for notice only a very few of those 
of the greatest eminence. 

The three authors of the poems of most pre- 
tension that appeared w-ithin the present period, or 
only a few years before its commencement, are, 
Warner, Drayton, and Daniel. William Warner 
is supposed to have been born about the year 
1558 ; he died in 1609. His only known poetical 
work is bis Albion’s England, first published in 
part in 1586, but not in a complete form till 1606. 
This is, in fact, a legendary history of England 
from the Deluge to the reign of Elizabeth,' written 
in the old verse of fourteen syllables, and com- 
prised in thirteen books. It was one of the most 
popular poetical works of its day ; and its author 
was by his contemporaries considered to be as 
great a poet as Spenser. The form and subject of 
the poem would account for its popularity, which 
was perhaps, after all, no greater than that of the 
Mirror for Magistrates, a work of somewhat the 
same description, though certainly constructed on 
a less ambitious plan; but the high admiration 
that was felt for Warner’s poetical powers seems 
to have been excited principally by his style, 
which was thought a model of elegance. He is a 
very unecpial writer ; but in his happiest passages 
the expression is certainly wonderfully easy and 
lucid for that age. Some of his verses, too, with- 
out the rudeness, have much of the simplicity and 
tenderness of the old ballad. On the whole, how- i 
ever, he iB hut a tame and prosaic writer, and the 
poetry of the greater part of his work consists 
chiefly in its rhymes. Michael Drayton, who was 
horn in 1563, and died in 1631, is one of the 
most voluminous of our old poets, being the author, 
besides many minor productions, of three works 
of great length : his Mortimeriados, commonly 
called his Barons’ Wars, on the subject of the civil 
wars of the reign of Edward II., first printed in 
1596;|iis England’s Heroical Epistles, 1598; and 
his Polyolhion, the first eighteen books of which ap- 
peared in 1612, and the whole, consisting of thirty 
books, and extending to about as many thousand 
lines, in 1622. This last is the wo/k on which his 
fame principally rests. It is a most elaborate and 
minute topographical description of England, 
written in Alexandrine rhymes ; and is a very re- 
markable work for the varied learning it displays, 
as well as its poetic merits. The genius of Drayton 
is neither very imaginative nor very pathetic ; but 
he is an equable and weighty writer, with a spark- 
ling, if not a very warm, fancy. His most graceful 
poetry, however, is perhaps to be found in some of 
his shorter pieces — in his Pastorals, his very ele- 
gant and lively little poem entitled Nymphidia, or 
The Court of Fairy, and his verses On Poets and 
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Poesy, in which occut? the lines on Marlow that 
have been quoted above. r The great work of Sa- 
muel Daniel, who was born in 1562, and died in 
1619, is his u Civil Wars between the Two Houses 
of Lancaster and York,” in eight books, the first 
four published in 1595,the r fifth in 1599, the sixth 
in 1602, and the two last in 1609. He is also the 
author of various minor poetical productions, of 
which the principal are a collection of sonnets 
entitled Delia, a philosophi#al poem in dialogue 
entitled Musopliilus, and several tragedies and 
other dramatic pieces, which last arc of very small 
estimation. The language of Daniel has more of 
a modern air than even that of the best passages 
of W arner, and lie is by much the more equable 
and generally careful of the two. It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that, notwithstanding the occasional 
charm of simple and natural feeling in Warner, 
Daniel’s poetry is altogether of a higher tone and 
more vigorous animation. The imagination of the 
onon&s well as of the other keeps to a very humble 
flight : hut there is often *a quiet dignity and easy 
strength in Daniel’s verse to which that of War- 
ner scarcely ever rises. On the whole, of tliese 
three contemporaries, while the first rank de- 
cidedly belongs to Drayton, Daniel must he 
placed next to him, and Warner last in order, 
though perhaps nearer to Daniel than the latter is 
to Drayton.* 

Along with these names, though of somewhat 
later date, may be mentioned those of the two 
brothers, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, cousins of 
the dramatist, and both clergymen. Giles, ho 
I died in 1623, is the author of a poem entitled 
Christ’s Victory and Triumph in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death, which was published 
in a quarto volume in 1610. It is divided into 
four parts, and is written in stanzas somewhat 
like those of Spenser, only containing eight lines 
each instead of nine ; both the Fletchers, indeed, 
were professed disciples and imitators of the great 
author of the Fairy Queen. Phineas, who sur- 
vived till 1650, published in 1633, along with a 
small collection of Piscatory Eclogues and other 
Poetical Miscellanies, a long allegorical poem, 
entitled The Purple Island, in twelve hooks or 
cantos, written in a stanza of seven lines. The idea 
upon which this performance is founded is one of 
the most singular that ever took possession of the 
brain even of an allegorist : the purple island is 
nothing else than the human body, and the poem 
is, in fact, for the greater part, a system of ana- 
tomy, nearly Its minute in its details as if it were 
a scientific treatise, but wrapping up everything 
in a fantastic guise of double meaning, so as to 
produce a languid sing-song of laborious riddles, 
which are mostly unintelligible without the very 

• Some motion of the manner of each of these poets may be ob- 
tained from the specimen* Percy has inserted in his Reliques, of the 
pnitoral or eclogue of Dowsabcl, by Drayton (i. 320), the poem of 
Ulysses and the Syren, by Daniel (i. 328), and tne tales of the 
Patient Countess (i. 311), and Argeutile and Curan (ii. 328), by 
W arner. The extracts tiom Warner and Daniel, however, ore more 
favourable specimens than that from Drayton, of whose poetry, 
in either its variety or its highest range, the eclogue of Dowsabel con- 
vey* qo impreBsiou. 
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knowledge they make a fretence of conveying. 
After he has finished his anatomical course, the 
author takes up the subject of psychology, which 
lie treats in the same luminous and interesting 
manner. Such a work as this has no claim to be 
considered a poem evon of the same sort with the 
Fairy Queen. In Spenser, the allegory, whether 
historical or moral, is little more than formal : the 
poem, taken in its natural and obvious import, as 
a tale of u knights ,, %id ladies’ gentle deeds” — a 
song of their “ fierce wars and faithful loves” — 
has meaning and interest enough, without the 
allegory at all, which, indeed, except in a very few 
passages, is so completely concealed behind the 
direct narrative, that we may well suppose it to 
have been nearly as much lost sight of and for- 
gotten by the poet himself as it is by his readers: 
here, the allegory is the soul of every stanza and 
of every line— that which gives to the whole work 
whatever meaning, and consequently whatever 
poetry, it possesses — with which, indeed, it is some- 
times hard enough to be understood, but without 
which it would be absolute inanity and nonsense. 
The Purple Island is rather a production of the 
same species with Dr. Darwin’s Botanic Garden ; 
hut, forced and false enough as Darwin’s style is 
in many respects, it would be doing an injustice to 
his poem to compare it with Phincas Fletcher’s, 
either in regard to the degree in which nature and 
propriety are violated in the principle and manner 
of the composition, iff in regard to the spirit and 
general success of the execution. Of course, there 
is a good deal of ingenuity shown in Fletcher’s 
poem ; and it is not unimpregnated by poetic feel- 
ing, nor without some passages of considerable 
merit. But in many other parts it is quite gro- 
tesque ; and, on the whole, it is fantastic, puerile, 
and wearisome. Mr. Hallam thinks that Giles 
Fletcher, in his poem of Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph, has shown more vigour than Phincas,* 

“ but less sweetness, less smoothness, and more 
affectation in his style. ”t 

] t ought to be added, to the honour of these two 
writers, that the works of both of them appear to 
have been studied by Milton, and that imitations of 
some passages in each are to be traced in his poetry. 
Milton was undoubtedly a diligent reader of the 
English poetry of the age preceding his own ; and 
his predecessors of all degrees, Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher the dramatists, as well as the two cousins 
of the latter, and, as we have seen above, the earlier 
dramatic writer, George Peele, had contributed 
something to the awakening or directing of his 
feeling for the grand and beautiful, and to the 
forming of his melodious and lofty note. Another 
of his favourites among the poets of this date is 
supposed to have been Joshua Sylvester, the trans- 
lator of the Divine Weeks and Works of the 
French poet, Du Bartas.J Sylvester, who in ouc 

* Culled, by mistake, his rider brother. 

1 Lit. of Kur. iii. 48?. 

1 Milton’s obligations to Sylvester were first pointed out in " Con- 
siderations on Milton's early Leading, And the pnma stamina of his 
ruiadise Lost, together with Exti acts from a Poet of the sixteenth 
Century by the ltev. Charles Dunstei. 1800. 


of his publications styles himself a Merchant- 
Adventurer, seems to have belonged to the Pnritan 
party, which may have lmd some share in in- 
fluencing Milton’s regard. Nothing can he more 
uninspired than the general run of Joshua’s verse, 
or more fantastic and absurd than the greater 
number of its more ambitious passages; fur lie 
had no taste or judgment, and, provided the stream 
of sound and the jingle of the rhyme were kept up, 
all was right in his notion, llis poetry consists 
chieily of translations from the French ; hut he is 
also the author of some original pieces, the title of 
one of which, a courtly oficring from the poetical 
Puritan to the prejudices of King James, may be 
quoted as a lively specimen of his style and ge- 
nius : — “Tobacco battered, and the pipes shat- 
tered, about their cars, thut idly idolize so base and 
barbarous a weed, or at leastwise overlove so 
loathsome a vanity, by a volley of holy shot thun- 
dered from Mount Helicon.”* But, with all his 
general flatness and frequent absurdity, Sylvester 
has an uncommon flow of harmonious words at 
times, and occasionally even some fine lines and 
felicitous expressions, llis contemporaries called 
him the “ Silver-tongued Sylvester,” for what 
they considered the Bweetuess of his versification — 
and some of his best passages justify the title. 
Indeed, even when the substance of what he writes 
approaches nearest to nonsense, the sound is often 
very graceful, soothing the ear with something like 
the swing and ring of Dryden’s heroics. But, after 
a few lines, is always sure to come in some ludicrous 
image or expression wdiich destroys the effect of 
the whole. The translation of Du Bartas is in- 
scribed to King James in a most adulatory and 
elaborate dedication, consisting of a string of son- 
net-shaped stanzas, ten in all, of which the tw f o 
first are a very lair sample of the mingled good 
and bad of Sylvester’s poetry 

" To England's# Scotland's, Franco, and Ireland's king; 

Gieat Em perm of Europe's greatest isles; 

Monarch of hearts, and ails, and everything 
Iteneath Bootes, many thousand miles ; 

Upon whoso head honour and fortune smiles. 

About whose brows clusteis of crowns do spring ; 

Whose faith him Champion of the F*aith enstyles; 

Whom wisdom’s fame o'er all the world doth ling: 
Mnemosyne and hm fan daughters hung 
The Daphnenu ciown to clown him laureate ; 

Whole and sole sovereign of the '1 hc'-puui spring 
l’linee of Parnassus and Piei.an state; 

And with their ciown their kingdom’s arms they yield. 

Till ice tluee pens sunhke in a Cyutlumi held; 

Signed by themselves and their High Treasuier 
liuitas, the Gieat, engrossed by Sylvestei. 

Our sun did set, and yet no night ensujjd ; 

Our woeful loss so jovful gain did bung. 

In teal a we smile, amid our sighs we, sing ; 

So suddenly our dying light renewed. 

As wheu the Arabian only bird doth burn 
Her aged body in sweet flames to death, 

Out ol her cinders a uew bird hath breath, 

Iu whom the beauties of the llist icturu ; 

From spicy nslies of the sacred urn 
Of our dead Phenix, dear Elizabeth, 

A new true Phenix lively flomisheth, 

Whom greater glories than the lirst adorn. 

So much, t) King, thy sacred worth presume Lon, 

James, thou Just heir of Englamffe joyful u:h on ’’ 

It is not to be denied that there is considerable 
skill in versification here, and also some mgeuious 


• 8vo. Loud. 1(115, 
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rhetoric : but, not to notice the pervading extrava- 
gance of the sentiment, some of thfe best-sounding 
of the lines and phrases have next to no meaning ; 
and the close of each stanza, that of the last in 
particular, is in the manner of a ludicrous travesty. 
Of the translators of ancient and foreign poetry in 
this age, besides Sylvester, Chapman has been 
already mentioned. Another very eminent name in 
this line is that of Edward Fairfax, whose trans- 
lation of Tasso’s great epic was first published 
under the title of “ Godfrey of Bulloignc, or the 
Recoverie of Jerusalem,” in 1600. This is a 
work of true genius, full of passages of great 
beauty; and although by no means a perfectly 
exact or servile version of the Italian original, is 
throughout executed with as much care as taste 
and spirit. Another poetical translator of this 
period, less celebrated than Fairfax, but in some 
things still superior to him, is Sir Richard Fan- 
shawc, the author of versions of Camoens’s Lusiad, 
of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, of the Fourth Book of 
the yEneid, of the Odes of Horace, and of the 
“Querer por Solo Querer,” (To love for love’s 
sake,) of the Spanish dramatist Mendoza. Some 
passages* from the last-mentioned work, 'which was 
published in 1649, may be found in Lamb’s Spe- 
cimens,* the case and flowing gaiety of which 
never have been excelled even in original writing. 
The Pastor Fido if also rendered with much spirit 
and elegance. Fanshawe is, besides, the author of a 
Latin translation of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
and of some original poetry. Ilis genius, how- 
ever, was sprightly and elegant ruther than lofty, 
and perhaps he does not succeed so well m 
translating poetry of a more serious style : at least 
Mickle, the modern translator of Camoens, in the 
discourse prefixed to his own version, speaks with 
great contempt of that of his predecessor ; affirm- 
ing not only that it is exceedingly unfaithful, but 
that Fanshawe had not “the least idea of the dig- 
nity of the epic style, or of th£ true spirit of 
poetical translation.” He seems also to sneer 
at Fanshawe’s Lusiad, because it was “ published 
during the usurpation of Cromwell,” — as if even 
the poets and translators of that time must have 
been a sort of illegitimates and usurpers in their 
way. jflfJut Fanshawe was all his life a steady 
royalist, and served both Charles I. and his son in 
a succession of high employments. Mickle, in 
truth, was not the man to appreciate either Fan- 
shawe or Cromwell. 

One of the most graceful poetical writers of the 
reign of James 1. is William Drummond, of Ilaw- 
thornden, near Edinburgh ; and he is further 
deserving of notice as the first of his countrymen, 
at least of any eminence, who aspired to write in 
English. He has left us a quantity of prose as 
well as verse ; the former very much resembling 
the style of Sir Philip Sydney in his Arcadia,— 
the latter, in manner and spirit, formed more 
upon the model of Surrey, or rather upon that of 
Petrarch and the other Italian poets, whom Surrey 

* Vol. n. pi>. 5142 — i\)J, 
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and many of his English successors imitated. No 
English imitator of the Jtalian poetry, however, 
has excelled Drummond, either in the sustained 
melody of his verse, or the chaste fancy that deco- 
rates his song, or the rich vein of thoughtful ten- 
derness that modulates it^ cadences. We will 
transcribe one of his sonnets as a specimen of the 
fine moral painting, tinged with the colouring of 
scholarly recollections, in which he delights to 
indulge : — 

Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold 
With gentle tides that on vour temples flow, 

Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow, 

Noi snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enrolled. 

Trust not those sinning lights which wrought my woe 
When first I did their azure rays behold, 

Nor voice whoso sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told ; 

Tjook to this dying lily, fading rose, 

Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
Made nil the neighbouring herbs ami grass rejoice. 

And think bow little is ’twixt life’s extremes : 

The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 
Shall once, ay me, not spam that spring of yours. 

One of the most remarkable poems of this age, 
as it may be considered, for it was four or five 
times reprinted in the reign of James, although 
first published, in 1599, is the “ Nosce Teipsum”* 
of Sir John Davies, who was successively James’s 
solicitor and attorney geueral, and had been ap- 
pointed to the place of chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, when lie died, before he could enter upon 
its duties, in 1626. Davies is also the author of a 
poem on dancing entitled “ Orchestra,” and of some 
minor pieces, all distinguished by vivacity as well as 
precision of style ; hut he is <?nly now remembered 
for his philosophical poem, the earliest of the kind 
in the language. It is written in rhyme, in the 
common heroic ten-syllable verse, hut disposed in 
quatrains, like the early play of Misogonus already 
mentioned,! and other poetry of the same era, or 
like Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem of the Wife, 
the Gondibcrt of Sir William Davenant, and the 
Annus Mirabilis of Dryden, at a later period. No 
one of these writers has managed this difficult 
stanza so successfully as Davies : it has the disad- 
vantage of requiring the sense to be in general 
closed at certain regularly and quickly recurring 
turns, which yet are very ill adapted for an effec- 
tive pause ; and even all the skill of Dryden has 
been unable to free it from a certain air of mono- 
toify and languor, — a circumstance of which that 
poet inay he supposed to have been himself sen- 
sible, since he wholly abandoned it after one or 
two early attempts. Davieg, however, has con- 
quered its difficulties; and, as has been observed, 
“ perhaps no ‘language can produce a poem, ex- 
tending to so great a length, of more condensation 
of thought, or in which fewer languid verses will 
be found. ”J In fact, it is by this condensation 
and sententious brevity, so carefully filed and 
elaborated, however, as to involve no sacrifice of 
perspicuity or fulness of expression, that he has 

. * The full title is “ Noace Teipsum. This oracle expounded in 
two elegies :—l. Orhuman knowledge.— 2. Of the son! of man and 
the immortality thereof.” 
f See jote, p. 580. 

} H almm, Lit. of Europe, ii. 314. 
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attained his end. Every quatrain is a pointed ex- 
pression of a separate thought, like one of Roche- 
foucault’s Maxims ; each thought being, by great 
skill and painstaking in the packing, made exactly 
to fit and to fill the same case. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Davies would not have produced 
a still better poem if he had chosen a measure 
which Would have allowed him greater freedom 
and real variety ; unless, indeed, his poetical talent 
was of a sort that required the suggestive uid and 
guidance of such artificial restraints as he had to 
cope with in this, and what would have been a 
bondage to a more fiery and teeming imagination 
was rather a support to his. He wrote, among 
other things, a number of acrostics upon the name 
of Queen Elizabeth; which, says Ellis, “ are pro- 
bably the best acrostics ever written, and all equally 
good ; but they seem to prove that their author was 
too fond of struggling with useless difficulties.”* 
Perhaps be found the limitations of the acrostic, 
too, a help rather than a hindrance. 

Along with Sir John Davies’s poem may he 
noticed the “ Cooper’s Hill’’ of Sir John Denham, 
first published in 1643. When this poem appeared 
it was at once hailed as a most remarkable pro- 
duction, and the more so, as coming from a young 
man (Denham was then only twenty-seven) nearly 
unknown till now as a writer of verse. Waller 
remarked that he had broken out like the Irish 
rebellion, threescore thousand strong, when nobody 
was aware or in the least suspected it. Cooper's 
Hill has not quite all the concentration of Davies’s 
Nosec Teipsum, hut it is equally pointed, correct, 
and stately, with, partly owing to the subject, a 
warmer tone of imagination and feeling, and a 
fuller swell of verse. The spirit of the same 
classical style pervades both ; and they are cer- 
tainly the two greatest poems in that style which 
had been produced down to the close of the present 
period. Denham is the author of a number of 
other compositions in verse, and especially of some 
songs and other shorter pieces, several of which are 
very spirited ; blit the fame of hi^ principal poem 
has thrown everything else he has written into the 
shade. It is remarkable that many biographical 
notices of this poet make him to have survived 
nearly till the Revolution, and relate vurious stories 
of the miseries of his protracted old age ; when, 
the fact is, that he died in 16G7, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

The title of the metaphysical school of poetry, 
which in one sense of the words might have been 
given to Davies and his imitators, Mas been con- 
ferred by Dryden upon another race of writers 
whose founder was a contemporary of Davies, — 
the famous Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Donne, who died at the age of fifty-eight in 1631, 
is said to have written most of his poetry before 
the end of the sixteenth century, but none of it 
was published till late in the reign of James. It 
consists of lyrical pieces entitled songs and sonnets, 
epithalamions or marriage son us. funeral and other 

‘ Spec, of Burly Eng. Poets, ii. 370. 
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elegies, satires, epistles, and divine poems. On a 
superficial inspection Donne’s verses look like so 
many riddles. They seem to he written upon the 
principle of making the meaning as difficult to be 
found out as possible— of using all the resources 
of langunge not to express thought, but to conceal 
it. Nothing is said in a direct, natural manner; 
conceit follows conceit without intermission ; the 
most remote analogies, the most far-fetched images, 
the most unexpected turns, one after another, sur- 
prise and often puzzle the understanding; while 
things of the most opposite kinds — the harsh and 
the harmonious, the graceful and the grotesque, 
the grave and the gay, the pious and the profane 
—meet and mingle in the strangest of dances. 
But, running through all this bewilderment, a 
deeper insight detects not only a vein of the most 
exuberant wit, but often the sunniest and most 
delicate fancy, and the truest tenderness and depth 
of feeling. Donne, though in the latter part of 
his life he became a very serious and devout poet 
as well as man, began by writing amatory lyrics, 
the strain of which is anything rather than devout ; 
and in this kind of writing he seems to have 
formed his poetic style, which for such composi- 
tions would, to a mind like his, he the most 
natural and expressive of any. The species of 
lunacy which quickens and ftxalts the imagination 
of a lover would, in one of so -teething a bruin as 
he was, strive to expend itself in ull sorts of novel 
and wayward combinations, — just as Shakspeare 
has made it do m his Romeo and Juliet, whose 
rich intoxication of spirit he has by nothing else 
set so livmgly before us as by making them thus 
exhaust all the eccentricities of language in their 
struggle to give expression tt^ that inexpressible 
passion which had taken captive t the whole heart 
and being of both. Donne’s luter poetry, m addi- 
tion to the same abundance and originality of 
thought, often running into a wildness and extra- 
vagance not so* excusable here as in his erotic 
verses, is famous lor the singular movement of the 
versification, whicli has been usually described as 
the extreme degree of the rugged and tuneless. 
Pope has given us u translation of his four Satires 
into modern language, which he calls “The Satires 
of Dr. Donne Versified.” Their harshness, as 
contrasted with the music of his lyrics, has also 
been referred to as proving that the English lan- 
guage, at the time when Donne wrote, had not been 
brought to a sufficiently advanced state for the 
writing of heroic verse in perfection* That this 
last notion is wholly unfounded numerous exam- 
ples sufficiently testify ; not to speak of the blank 
verse of the dramatists, the rhymed heroics of 
Shakspeare, of Fletcher, of Jonson, of Spenser, 
and of other writers contemporary with and of 
earlier date than Donne, are for the most part as 
perfectly smooth and regular as any that have 
since been written ; at all events, whatever irre- 
gularity may be detected in them, if they be tested 
by Pope’s narrow gamut, is clearly not to be im- 
* Sec* an article on Do.mc in Penny Cjcljprcdm, ^1, ix. j>. K3. 
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puted to any immaturity in the language. These 
writers evidently preferred and cultivated, deli- 
berately and on principle, a wider compass, and 
freer and more varied flow of melody, than Pope 
had a taste or an ear for. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned, we think, that the peculiar construction of 
Donne’s verse in his satires and many of his other 
later poems was also adopted by choice and on 
system. His lines, though they will not suit the 
see- saw style of reading verse, — to which he pro- 
bably intended that they should be invincibly im- 
practicable, — are not without a deep ami subtle 
music of their own, in which the cadences respond 
to the sentiment, when enunciated with a true 
feeling of all thut they convey. They are not 
smooth or luscious verses, certainly ; nor is it con- 
tended that the endeavour to raise them to as 
vigorous and impressive a tone as possible, by 
depriving them of all over-sweetness or liquidity, 
has not been carried too far ; hut we cannot doubt 
that whatever harshness they have was designedly 
given to them, and was conceived to infuse into 
them an essential part of their relish. 

Cowley, the most celebrated follower of Donne, 
as he has been commonly considered, published 
some of his poems within the present period ; but 
as he survived the Restoration, and obtained his 
greatest fame as a poet after that date, we shall 
reserve our notieeiif him till we have all that lie 
wrote before us. For the same reasons the poetry 
of Milton, of Waller, and of Dryden, although all 
of them had published some of their pieces before 
the expiration of the present period, will be most 
conveniently considered in the next Book. 

A few more of the minor poets of this age, the 
most distinguishe4 for the originality, the fancy, 
or the grace of their poetry, can tie only very 
briefly enumerated. Robert Herrick, who, like 
Donne, was a clergyman, is the author of a large 
volume published in 1648, under the title of 
“ IJesperides.” It consists, like the poetry of 
Donne, partly of love-verses, partly of pieces of a 
ilevotional character, or, as they are styled in the 
title-page, “ Works Human and Divine.” The 
same singular license which even the most reve- 
rend personages and the purest and most religious 
minds in that age allowed themselves to take in 
light and amatory poetry is found in Herrick as 
well as in Donne ; a good deal of whose quaint- 
ness and fondness for conceit Herrick has also 
caught. Yet some both of his hymns and of his 
anacreontics — for of such strange intermixture, 
in truth, does his poetry consist — are beautifully 
simple and natural. Herrick survived the Re- 
storation, but it is not known in what year he 
died. Along with his poetry may he mentioned 
that of another clergyman, George Herbert, a 
younger brother of the celebrated Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, whose volume, entitled 
“ The Temple,” was published immediately after 
his death, in 1633, and was at least six or seven 
times reprinted in the course of the present period. 
His biographer, Isaak Walton, tells us that when 


he wrote, in the reign jf Charles II., twenty thou- 
sand copies of it had been sold. Herbert was an inti- 
mate friend of Donne, and no doubt a great admirer 
of his poetry ; but his own has been to a great extent 
preserved from the imitation of Donne’s style, into 
which it might in other circumstances have fallen, 
in all probability by its having ’been composed 
with little effort or elaboration, and chiefly to re- 
lieve and amuse his own mind by the melodious 
expression of his favourite fancies and contempla- 
tions. His quaintness lies in his thoughts rather 
than in their expression, which is in general suffi- 
ciently simple and luminous. Herbert has con- 
siderable fancy and pathos, and, on the whole, 
may be considered one of the most poetical -of our 
religious lyrical writers. To a different class be- 
long three other eminently graceful and spirited 
minor poets of this period — Carew, Suckling, and 
Lovelace. Thomas Carew, styled “ one # of the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, and sewer in 
ordinary to his majesty,” is the author of a small 
volume of poetry first printed in 1640, the year 
after Ins death. Carew is, perhaps, the earliest of 
our English lyrical poets whose verses exhibit a 
perfect polish and Ivenness of movement combined 
with a diction, elevated, indeed, in its tone, as it 
must needs he by the very necessities of verse, 
above that of mere good conversation, but yet 
having all the ease, nature, and directness of the 
language of ordinary life. The art which consists 
in concealing art had scarcely before been exem- 
plified in our lighter poetry : the songs and other 
short lyrical compositions of preceding writers, 
however elegant or beautiful, had usually aimed 
at attracting attention by some brilliant quaintness 
or other artifice of thought or style, the more 
curious and obviously elaborate the more admired. 
Carew preceded Waller in substituting for all this 
the truer charm of merely natural thoughts in 
harmonious numbers : he has, indeed, even fewer 
conceits than Waller ; and, while his verse is equally 
correct, its music is richer, and the tone of his 
poetry altogether much warmer and rnqre imagin- 
ative. Sir John Suckling, who died in 1641, at 
the age of thirty-two, has none of the pathos of 
Carew, but all his fluency and natural elegance, 
with a sprightliness and buoyancy of his own, in 
which he has scarcely ever been matched. His 
famous ballad on the wedding of Lord Broghill 
and Lady Margaret Howard, is the very perfection 
of poeticahgaiety, arc^n^ss, and grace ; not without 
a smack of rough cordiality, which improves its 
spirit, and of* which he has more on other occa- 
sions. Another most elegant writer of songs and 
other short pieces in the reign of Charles I. was 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, whose poems are to be 
found in two small volumes, one entitled “ Lu- 
casta,” published in 1649 ; the other entitled 
“ Posthume Poems,” published by his brother in 
1659, the year after his death. Lovelace’s songs, 
which are mostly amatory, and the produce of a 
genuine passion, are aB exquisitely versified as 
Carewlb, with greater liveliness of expression, and 
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more variety of fancy : tyit their distinguishing 
charm is a spirit of the most chivalrous gentleness 
and honour, giving to tfie lightest of them an ele- 
vation and pathos beyond the reach of any mere 
poetic art to bestow. These three last-mentioned 
writers were all cavaliers; but the cause of [Pu- 
ritanism and the parliament had ajso its poets as 
well as that of love and loyalty, and those as sweet 
singers as any we have yet named. Andrew Mar- 
vell, the noble-minded member for Hull in the 
reign of Charles II., and in that age of brilliant 
profligacy renowned alike as the first of patriots and 
of wits, is the author of a number of political satires, 
in which a rich vein of vigorous though often coarse 
humour runs through a careless, extemporaneous 
style, and which did prodigious execution m the 
party warfare of the day ; but some of his earlier 
poetry is eminent both for the delicate bloom of 
the sentiment and for grace of form. There are 
few short poems in the language more tuneful and 
touchingly beautiful, for example, than his verses 
beginning — 

Where the remote Bermuda* ii<le 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From n small hunt that rotffed along 
The listening winds received this sung; — 

and ending, — 

Thus sang they, in the Unglish boat, 

A holy find a cheeilul note \ 

And all the way, to guide the chime, 

* They with the falling oars kept time. 

This description of the boat-song of the exiles— 
“ a holy and a cheerful note” — very well cha- 
racterises the best of Marvell’s own strains. But 
the gieatest of the Puritan poets is George Wither, 
who was one of the most untiring of English 
writers both in prose and verse ; his first publica- 
tion, his satires entitled “ Abuses Stnpt and 
Whipt,” having appeared so early as 1611, and 
some of his last pieces only a short time before his 
death, in 1667. The entire number of his sepa- 
rate publications, as they have been reckoned up 
by some of his biographers and modern editors, 
considerably exceeds an hundred. Of so large 
and multifarious a mass, a great part, produced 
hastily for temporary purposes, has now lost all 
interest ; much of his verse, like that of Marvell, 
consists of scourging party satire and invective, 
in which his genius shows only its force and 
fertility, without any of its radiance; but Ins 
earlier poetry especially abounds in the finest 
hursts of sunshine — in the richest outpourings 
both of fancy and of heart. Two sftbgs or short 
poems of Withers inserted by Percy m his Re- 
liques* — the one beginning 

Shull I, wasting ia despair, 

Die because a woman's fail ? 

Or muke pale my cheeks with care 
Cause another’s iosv are ? 

Be she fairer than llie day. 

Or the flow ery meads in May ; 

1 f she be not so to me, 

What care 1 how fair she be ? 

— the other, entitled “ The Stedfast Shepherd,” 
an exquisitely graceful as well as high-thoughted 

1 Vol. iii. pp. 190 and 264. 


carol, first recalled attention to this forgotten 
writer ; and further specimens of him were after- 
wards given by Ellis, — among the rest the passage 
of consummate spirit and beauty from his Shep- 
herd’s Hunting, published in 1615, while he was 
confined in the Marshalsea, in which, breaking 
out into what we may almost call a hymn or paean 
of gratitude and affection, he lecounts all that 
Poetry and his Muse still were and had ever been 
to him : — 

In mv former days of bli-K 
I lei divine skill taught mu this,— 

That lrom ovny tin I saw 
I could some invention draw, 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object » sight. 

By the niurmui of n spring, 

Oi the least bough’s nuteliug; 

By a daisy, whose leaves s pi end 
sunt when litnn goes to bod ; 

Or a shady bush or tiee. 

She could more infuse tn me 
Thun all Nature's beauties can 
Jn some ulhei wi»ei man. 

By hei help I also now 
Make this chuilish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
lu the very gall of sadness. 

The dull louencHS, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made; 

The strange music of the waves 
Beating oil these hollow eaves; 

'Phis black den, which rocks emboss, 

Overgrown with eldest nmss ; 

The lude portals, that give sight 
Moie to teiror than delight , 

This iny chamber of neglect, 

Walled about with disrespect; 

From all these, and this dull fcir , 

A lit object loi despuir. 

She hath taught me by her might 
To diaw conduit and delight. 

Theielbre, thuu best eaithly bliss, 

J will cheiish thee for tills, — 
l'oesy I— thou sweet’st content 
Thate’ie heaven to tmutals lent. 

Though they ns a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 

Though thou be to them a scum 
Thai to nought but earth urojjorn ; 

I.et my Jde no longer ba * 

Than 1 uni m love with thee. 

Though our w ise ones call thee madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness 
If I love nut thy maddest fits 
More than nil 1 heir greatest wits. 

And though some, too seeming holy, 

Do account thv laptures folly, 

Thou dost teach mo to contemn 
What makes Knaves und Jools nr them* 

One excellence for which all Wither’a writings 
are eminent, his prose as well as liis verse, is their 
genuine English. His unaffected diction, even 
now, has scarcely a stain of age upon it, — but 
flow's on, ever lresh and transparent, like a pebbled 
rill. 

Even the prose literature of the present period 
is much of it of so imaginative a character that i 
may be considered to be a kind of half-poetry. 
We have already in the last Book noticed the 
change which English prose-writing underwent iii 
the course of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, passing from the familiar but not inelegant 
simplicity of the style of Sir Thomas More to the 
more formal and elaborate but still succinct and 
unincumbered rhetoric of Ascham, from thence to 
the affectations of Lyly the Euphuist, und Ins 
imitators, and finally out of what we may call that 
sickly and unnatural state of transition to the 

* Foi tliv beginning of the passage «ee Ellis, Spec inn* us, m %. 
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richly ornamented eloquence of Sidney and the 
stately periods of Hooker.* On the whole, our 
prose, as exhibited in its highest examples, had 
lost something in ease and clearness, and had 
gained in copiousness, in sonorousness, and in 
splendour. In its inferior specimens, also, a cor- 
responding change is to be traced, but of a modi- 
fied character. In these the ancient simplicity 
and directness had given place only to a long- 
winded wordiness, and an awkwardness and intri- 
cacy, sometimes so excessive as to be nearly unin- 
telligible, produced by piling clause upon clause, 
and involution upon involution, in the endeavour 
to crowd into every sentence as much meaning or 
as many particulars as possible. Here the change 
was nearly altogether for the worse — the loss in 
one direction was compensated by hardly anything 
that could be called a gain in another. One addi- 
tional point of difference, chiefly exemplified in 
the sermons and other writings of divines, was the 
introduction towards the close of the reigu of Eli- 
zabeth of what may he described as at once the 
most artificial and the most puerile mode of com- 
position ever practised, consisting in an incessant 
fire of alliteration, punning, and the most jejune 
verbal conceits, often in a Babylonish dialect, or 
party-coloured tissue of words, made up of nearly 
as much Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as native Eng- 
lish. This was what had been substituted in 
popular preaching for the buffoonery of Latimer ; 
whether to the gain or loss of sound religion and 
theological literature, it might be hard to deter- 
mine. 

The authorised translation of the Bible, on the 
whole so admirable both for correctness and 
beauty of style, is apt, on the first thought, to be 
regarded as exhibiting the actual state of the lan- 
guage in the time of James I., when it was first 
published. It is to he remembered, however, that 
the new translation was formed, by the special di- 
rections of the king, upon the basis of that of Par- 
ker’s or the Bishop’s Bible, which had been made 
nearly forty years before, and which had itself 
been founded upon that of Cranmer made in the 
reign of Henry VIII. + The consequence\ is, as 
Mr. Ilallam has remarked, that whether thd style 
of King James’s translation he the perfectly of 
the English language or no, it is not the language 
of his reign. “ It may, in the eyes of many,” 
adds Mr. Hallam, “ be a better English, but it is 
not the English of Daniel, or Raleigh, or Bacon, 
as any one may easily perceive.' It abounds, in 
fact, especially in the Old Testament, with obso- 
lete phraseology, and with single words long Bince 
abandoned, or retained only in provincial use.”} 
This is, perhapB, rather strongly put; for although 
the preceding, version served as a general guide to 
the translators, and was not needlessly deviated 
from, they have evidently modernized its style, 
not perhaps quite up to that of their own day, but 

• See vol. ii. 833—836. 

| See ante, p. 457 t vol. ii. 712 — 714- 
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so far, we apprehend^ as to exclude nearly all 
words and phrases that had then passed out even 
of common and familiar liise. In that theological 
age, indeed, few forms of expression found in the 
Bible could well have fallen altogether into desue- 
tude, although softie may have come to he less apt 
and significant than they once were, or than others 
that might now be substituted for them. But we 
believe the new translators, in any changes they 
made, were very careful to avoid the employment 
of any mere words of yesterday, the glare of whose 
recent coinage would have contrasted offensively 
with the general antique colour of diction which 
they desired to retain. If ever their version were to 
be revised, whether to improve the rendering of some 
passages by the lights of modern criticism, or to 
mend some hardness and intricacy of construction 
in others, it ought to he retouched in the same 
spirit of affectionate veneration for the genius and 
essential characteristics of its beautiful style ; and 
a good rule to he laid down might he, that no word 
should be admitted in the improved renderings 
which was not in use in the age when the trans- 
lation was originally made. The language* was 
then abundantly rich enough to furnish all the 
words that could be wanted for the purpose. 

Besides the translation of the Bible, the portion 
of the English literature of the present period that 
is theological is very great in point of quantity, 
and a part of it also possesses distinguished claims 
to notice in a literary point of view. Religion 
was the great subject of speculation and controversy 
in this country throughout the entire space of a 
century and a half between the Reformation and 
the Revolution ; and the half century preceding 
the Restoration, which occupied nearly the central 
portion of that space, witnessed the hottest and 
thickest of the conflict of opinions upon this sub- 
ject. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
universality of the interest that was now taken in 
theological controversy, than the fact that both the 
kings whose reigns are comprehended within the 
present period have left us a considerable quantity 
of literary manufacture of their own, and that it iB 
almost all theological. King James, whose works 
were collected and published in a folio volume in 
1616, under the care of Dr. Mountague, bishop of 
Y^iachester, had published what he called a 
“ Fruitful Meditation” upon part of the Apocalypse, 
“ in form of ane sermon,” so early as the year 
1588, when he was only a youth of two and 
twenty. Indeed, according to Bishop Mountague’s 
account, this 1 performance was “written by his 
majesty before he was twenty years of age.” Soon 
after, on the destruction of tne Spanish Armada, 
he produced another “ Meditation” on certain 
verses of one of the chapters of the First Book of 
Chronicles. Among his subsequent publications 
are Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer and on some 
verses of the 27th chapter of St. Matthew. And 
nearly all his other works, his “ Daemonologie,” 
first published in 1597 ; his** True Law of Free 
Monarchies,” 1598; his ** Basilicon Doron,” or 
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advice to his son Prince Henry, 1599 ; his “ Apo- 
logy for the Oath of Allegiance,” 1605, — are, in 
fact, in the main, theological treatises. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that they are of little or 
no value, either theological or literary ; though they 
are curious as illustrating the intellectual and moral 
character of James, who was certainly a person of 
no depth either of learning or of judgment, though 
of some reading in the single province of theology, 
and also of some shrewdness and readiness, and an 
inexhaustible flow of words, which he mistook for 
eloquence and genius. The writings attributed to 
Charles I. were first collected and published at 
the Hague soon after his death, in a folio volume 
without date, under the title of “ Reliquiae Sacra? 
Carolina, ” and twice afterwards in England, 
namely, in 1660 and 1687, with the title of 
“ BAiirAlKA : The Works of King Charles the 
Martyr.” If we except a number of speeches to 
the parliament, letters, dispatches, and other poli- 
tical papers, the contents of this collection are all 
theological, consisting of prayers, arguments, and 
disquisitions on the controversy about church go- 
vernment, and the famous “ Eikon Basilike, or, 
The Portraiture of his sacred Majesty in his Soli- 
tude and Sufferings;” which, having been printed 
under the care of Dr. Gauden (after the Restora- 
tion successively Bishop of Exeter and Worcester), 
hud been first published by itself immediately 
after the king’s execution. It is now generally 
admitted that the Eikon was really written by 
Gauden, who, after the Restoration, openly claimed 
it as his own. Mr. Ilallam, although lie has no 
doubt of Gauden being the authof, admits that it is, 
nevertheless, superior to his acknowledged writings. 

“ A strain of majestic melancholy,” lie observes, 

“ is well kept up ; but the personated sovereign is 
rather too theatrical for real nature ; the language 
is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too arti- 
ficially elaborated. Nohe but scholars and practised 
writers employ such a style 83 tins.”* It is not 
improbable, however, that the work may have been 
submitted to Charles’s revisal, and that it may have 
received both his approval and his corrections. 
Charles, indeed, was more in the habit of correct- 
ing what had been written by others than of writing 
anything himself. “ Though lie was of as slow a 
pen as of speech,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “yet 
both were very significant; and lie had that 
modest esteem of his own parts, that he would 1 
usually gay, he would willingly make his own dis- 
patches, but that he found it better be a cobbler 
than a shoemaker. I have been in company with 
very leanied men, when I have brought them their 
own papers back from him with Ins alterations, 
who ever confessed his amendments to have been 
very material. And I once, by his commandment, 
brought him a paper of my own to read, to see 
whether it was suitable to his directions, and he 
disallowed it slightingly : I desired him I might 
call l>r. Sanderson to aid me, and that the doctor 
might understand his own meaning from himself ; 

• Lit. of Eur. iii. 662. 
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and, with his majesty’s leave, I brought him, 
whilst he was walking and taking the air ; where- 
upon we two went back ; but pleased him as little 
when we returned it: for, smilingly, he said, a 
man might have as good ware out of a chandler s 
shop ; but afterwards he set it down with his own 
pen very plainly, and suitably to his owm inten- 
tions.” The most important of the literary pro- 
ductions which are admitted to he wholly Charles’s 
own, are his papers in the controversy which he 
carried on at Newcastle in June and July, 1646, 
with Alexander Henderson, the Scotch clergyman, 
on the question between episcopacy and presbytery, 
and those on the same subject in his controversy 
with the parliamentary divines at Newport, in Oc- 
tober, 1648. These papers show considerable 
clearness of thinking and logical or argumentative 
talent; but it cannot be said that they are written 
with any remarkable force or elegance. It is not 
easy to understand the meaning of Horace Wal- 
pole’s judgment on Charles’s style, — that “it 
was formed between a certain portion of sense, 
adversity, dignity, and perhaps a little insince- 
rity.”* What he Bays of a copy of verses said to 
have been written by his majesty during his con- 
finement in C^risbrook Castle, is more to the pur- 
pose : “ The poetry is most uncouth and inharmo- 
nious ; but there are strong thoughts in it, some 
good sense, and a strain of majestic piety.” Though 
not very polished, indeed, or very like the produc- 
tion of a practised versifier, which goes so far to 
furnish a presumption of its authenticity, this 
composition, which is entitled “ Majesty in Misery, 
or an Imploration to the King of Kings,” indicates 
considerable poetic power, and an evident familia- 
rity with the highest models. Here arc a few of its 
mure striking verses : — 

Natuie mid law , by thy divine decree 

The only sort of righteous royalty, 

Willi this dun diudem. invested me. 


The fiercest furies, that do daily truad 
Upon my giief, my gruy discrowned head. 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread. 

• * • # 

4 

The Church of England doth nil faction foster, 

The pulpit is u.m ped by each impostor ; 

Extempore excludes the Enter Muster, 

The Presbyter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades ; to make religion bleed 

Iierod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 

The corner-sloueV misplaced by every paviour : 

With such u bloody method uud behav mur + 

Then ancestors did cruelly our Saviour. 

« 

With mv own power my majesty they wound ; 

In the king’s name the king himself s uncrowned; 

•So doth the dust destroy the diamond. 

The mass of the theological literature of this 
period consists of sermons and controversial tracts, 
all of which, with a very few exceptions, have 
now passed into complete oblivion. One of the 
most eminent preachers, perhaps the most emi- 
nent, of the age of Elizabeth and James, was Dr. 
Lancelot Andrews, who, after having held the sees 
of Chichester and Ely, died bishop of Winchester 
in 1626. Bishop Andrews was one of the trans- 

1 Royal an l Noblo Authors. 
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latorg of the Bible, and is the author, among other 
works, of a folio volume of sermons published by 
direction of Charles I., soon after his death; of 
another folio volume of tracts and speeches, which 
appeared in 1629; of a third volume of lectures 
on the Ten Commandments, published in 1642; 
and of a fourth, containing lectures delivered at 
St. Paul’s and at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, pub- 
lished in 1657. He was, perhaps, the most learned 
of the English theologians of that learned time, 
and was besides a person of great vigour and 
acuteness of understanding ; so tiiat his death was 
regarded by scholars both at home and abroad as 
the extinction of the chief light of the English 
church. Milton, then a youth of seventeen, be- 
wailed the event in a Latin elegy, full of feeling 
and fancy ; and even in a tract written many years 
afterwards, when his opinions had undergone a 
complete change, he admits that “Bishop Andrews 
of late years, and in these times the primate of 
Armagh (Usher), for their learning are reputed 
the best able to say what may be said” in defence 
of episcopacy.* Both the learning and ability 
of Andrews, indeed, are conspicuous in everything 
lie has written ; but his eloquence, nevertheless, 
is to a modern taste of the most gredfesque descrip- 
tion. In his more ambitious passages he is the 
very prince of verbal posture-masters, — if not the 
first in date, the first in extravagance, of the arti- 
ficial, quibbling, syllable-tormenting school of our 
English pulpit rhetoricians ; and he undoubtedly 
contributed more to spread the disease of that 
manner of writing than any other individual. Not 
only did his eminence in this line endear him to 
the royal tastes of Elizabeth and James ; all men 
admired and strove to copy after him. Fuller de- 
clares that he Mas “ an inimitable preacher in his 
way and theu he tell us that “ pious and pleasant 
Bishop Felton, his contemporary and colleague, 
endeavoured in vain in his sermons to assimilate 
Iub style, and therefore said merrily of himself, l 
had almost marred my own natural trot by endea- 
vouring to imitate his artificial amble.” Many a 
“ natural trot” Andrews no doubt was the cause of 
spoiling in his day, and long after it. This bishop 
is further very notable, in the history of the Eng- 
lish church, as the first great assertor of those semi- 
popish notions touching doctrines, rites, and eccle- 
iastical government with which Jjaud afterwards 
mew up the establishment. Andrews, however, 
was a very different sort of person from Laud, — as 
superior to him* in sense aud poliefy as in learning 
and general strength and comprehensiveness of 
understanding. A well-known story that is told 
of him proves his moderation as much as his wit 
and readiness: when he and Dr. Neal, bishop of 
Durham, were -one day standing behind the king’s 
chair, as he sat at dinner (it was the day on whicli 
James dissolved his last parliament, and the anec- 
dote is related on the authority of Waller, the 
poet, who was present), his majesty, turning round, 

• The Reason of Church Government argued against Prelacy (pub- 
lished in 164 JJ, Uuok i. chap, 3. 


addressed the two predates — -My lords, cannot I 
take my subjects* mqney when I want it, without 
all this formality in parliament? “The Bishop 
of Durham readily answered, God forbid, Sir, but 
you should; you are the breath of our nostrils. 
Whereupon the king turned,, and said to the Bishop 
of Winchester,,, Well, my lord, what say you? 
Sir, replied the bishop, 1 have no skill to judge of 
parliamentary cases. The king answered, No put- 
offs, my lord, answer me presently. Then, Sir, 
said he, I think it is lawful for you to take my 
brother Neal’s money, for ne offers it.”* Claren- 
don has expressed his belief that if Archbishop 
Bancroft had been succeeded in the see of Canter- 
bury by Andrew s, instead of Abbot, the infection 
of the Geneva fire would have been kept out, which 
could not afterwards be so easily expelled. f 

Donne, the poet, was also a voluminous writer 
in prose ; having left a folio volume of sermons, 
besides a treatise against Catholicism entitled 
“ The Pseudo-Martyr, ” another singular per- 
formance, entitled “ Biathanatos,” in confutation 
of the common notion about the necessary sinful- 
ness of suicide, and some other professional disqui- 
sitions. His biographer, Izaak Walton, says that 
he preached “ as an angel, from a cloud, but not 
in a cloud;” hut most modern readers will pro- 
bably be of opinion that he has not quite made his 
escape from it. His manner is fully as quaint in 
his prose as in his verse, and his way of thinking 
as subtle and peculiar. His sermons are also, as 
well as those of Andrews, overlaid with learning, 
much of which tflcms to he only a useless anrl 
cumbersome Bhow. Doubtless, however, there are 
deep and beautiful things in Donne, for those that 
will seek for them ; as has, indeed, been testified 
by those who in modem times have made them- 
selves the best acquainted with these neglected 
theological works of his. Another of the most 
learned theologians and eloquent preachers of those 
times was also an eminent poet, Joseph Hall, bom 
in 1524, and successively bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich, from which latter see having been ex- 
pelled by the Long Parliament, he died, after 
protracted sufferings from imprisonment and 
poverty, in 1656. Hall began his career of author- 
ship by the publication of the first three Books of 
his Satires, in 1597, while he was a student at 
Cambridge, and only in his twenty-third year. A 
continuation followed the next year, under the title 
of “ Virgidepiiarum the Three last Books; and 
the whole were afterwards republished together, as 
“ Virgidemiarlim Six Books ;’* that is, six books of 
gatherings, or harvests of rods. “These satires,” 
says Warton, who has given an elaborate analysis 
of them, “ are marked with a classical precision to 
which English poetry had yet rarely attained. 
They are replete with animation of style and senti- 
ment. . . . The characters are delineated in strong 
and lively colouring, and their discriminations are 
touched with the masterly traces of genuine 

• Lite of Waller, prefixed to hta Poems, 1712. 
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humour. The versification jft equally energetic and 
elegant, and the fabric of tne t couplets approaches 
to the modern standard.*^* Hall’s English prose 
works, which are very voluminous, consist of ser- 
mons, polemical tracts, paraphrases of scripture, 
casuistical divinity, an<l some pieces on practical 
religion, of which his Contemplations, his Art of 
Divine Meditation, and his Enochismus, or Treatise 
on the Mode of Walking with God, are the most 
remarkable. The poetic temperament of Hall 
reveals itself in his presets well as in his verse, by 
the fervour of his piety Irid the forcible and often 
picturesque character of his style, in which it has 
been thought he made Seneca lus model. “ The 
writer of the Satires,” observes Warton, “ is per- 
ceptible in some of lus gravest polemical or scrip- 
tural treatises ; which are perpetually interspersed 
with excursive illustrations, familiar allusions, and 
observations on life.”t It will be perceived, from 
all this, that both in style and in mind Hall and 
Donne were altogether opposed; neither in his 
prose nor in his verse has the former the origin- 
ality of the latter, or the fineness of thought that 
will often break out in a sudden strCak of light 
from the midst of his dark sayings ; but, on the 
other hand, he is perfectly free from the dominant 
vices of Donne’s manner, his conceits, his quamt- 
ncss, his remote and fantastic analogies, his ob- 
scurity, his harshness, his parade of a useless and 
encumbering erudition., From each and all of 
these faults, indeed, Hall is more exempt than 
perhaps any other eminent theological writer Cf Ins 
age : lus eloquence has a much*more modern air 
than that of any at least of the contemporaries of 
the earlier part of his life; and, accordingly, he 
remains the only one of them any of whose writings 
are still popularly known and read. 

A part which Hall took in his old age in the 
grand controversy of the time brought him into 
collision with one, with whose name in after ages 
the world was to resound. John Milton, then in 
his thirty-third year, and recently returned from 
his travels in France and Italy, had already, in 
1641, lent the aid of Ins pen to the war ot the 
Puritans against the established church by the 
publication of his treatise entitled “ Of Reform- 
ation,” m Two Books. The same year Hall pub- 
lished his “ Humble Remonstrance” in favour of 
Episcopacy; which immediately called forth an 
“ Answer by Smectymnuus,” — a word formed from 
the initial letters of the names of five Puritan minis- 
ters by whom the tract was written — Stephen Mar- 
shall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Yofcng, Matthew 
Newcomen, and William (or, as he was on this occa- 
sion reduced to designate himself, Uuilliam) Spur- 
stow. The “ Answer” produced a “ Confutation” 
by Archbishop Usher ; and to this Milton replied 
in a treatise entitled “ Of Prclatical Episcopacy.” 
Hall then published a “Defence of the Humble 
Remonstrance;” and Milton wrote “Animadver- 
sions” upon that. About the same time he also 
brought out a performance of much greater preten- 

• Hist. Eng. PoeU iv. 338. f Id. p. 336. 
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sion, under the title of “ The Reason of Church 
Government urged against Prelacy,” in Two Books. 
This is the work containing the magnificent pas- 
sage in which he makes the announcement of his 
intention to attempt something in one of the highest 
kinds of poetry “in the mother-tongue,” long 
afterwards accomplished in his great epic. Mean- 
while a “Confutation of the Animadversions” 
having been published by Bishop Hall, or his son, 
Milton replied, in 1642, in an “ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus,” which was the last of his publications 
in this particular controversy. But nearly all his 
other prose writings were given to the worldwithm 
the present period : — namely, his “ Tractate of 
Education,” addressed to his friend Hartlib, and 
his noble “ Areopagitica, a Speech for the Liberty 
of Unliccnced Printing,” in 1644; his “ Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce,” and his “Judgment 
of Martin Bueer concerning Divorce,” the same 
year; his “ Tetrachordon ” and “ Colasterion ” 
(both on the same subject), in 1645 ; his “ Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates,” his “ Kikonoclastes,” 
in auswer to the Eikon BiiBilike, and one or two 
other tracts of more temporary interest, all, after 
the execution of the king, in 1649 ; his “ Defence 
for the People® England,” in answer to Salmasius 
(in Latin) in 1651 ; his “Second Defence” (also 
in Latin), in reply to a work by Peter du Moulin, 
in 1654 ; two additional Latin tracts in reply to 
rejoinders of Du Moulin, in 1655 ; his treatises on 
“ Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases,” and on 
“ The Means of Removing Hirelings out of the 
Church,” in 1659; his “Letter concerning the 
Ruptures of the Commonwealth,” and “ Brief 
Delineation of a Free Commonwealth,” the same 
year ; and, finally, his “ Ready and Easy Way to 
establish a Free Commonwealth,” and his “Brief 
Notes upon a Sermon preached by Dr. Griffith, 
called The Fear of God and the King,” in the 
spring of 1660, immediately before the king’s 
return. Passages of great poetic splendour occur 
in some of these productions, and a fervid and 
fiery spirit breathes in all of them, though the ani- 
mation is as apt to take the tone* of mere coarse 
objurgation and abuse as of lofty and dignified 
scorn or of vigorous argument; hut, upon the 
whole, it cannot be said that Milton’s English 
prose is a good style. It is m the first place, not 
perhaps in vocabulary, but certainly in genius and, 
construction, the most Latinized of English styles ; 
but it does not merit the commendation bestowed 
by Pope on another style which fie conceived to 
be formed after the model of the Roman eloquence, 
of being “ so Latin, yet so English all the while.” 
It is both soul and body Latin, only in an English 
dress. Owing partly to this principle of compo- 
sition upon which he deliberately proceeded, or to 
the adoption of which his education and tastes or 
habits led him, partly to the character of his mind, 
fervid, gorgeous, and soaring, but having little in- 
voluntary impulsiveness or self-abandonment, 
rich as his style often is, it never moves with any 
j degree of rapidity or easy grace even impassages 
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where such qualities are most required, but has at 
all times something of a stiff, cumbrous, oppres- 
sive air, as if every thought, the lightest and most 
evanesceut as well as the gravest and stateliest, 
were attired in brocade and whalebone. There is 
too little relief from constant straining and striving; 
too little repose and variety ; in short, too little* 
nature. Many things, no doubt, are happily said ; 
there is much strong and also some brilliant ex- 
pression; but even such imbedded gems do uot 
occur so often as might be looked for from so 
poetical a mind. In fine, we must admit the truth 
of wh#t he has himself confessed — that he was not 
naturally disposed to “this manner of writing;” 
“ whereby” says he, “ knowing myself inferior to 
myself, led by the genial power of nature to another 
task, I have the use, as I may account it, but of 
my left hand.”* With all his quick susceptibility 
for whatever was beautiful and bright, Milton 
seems to have needed the soothing influences of 
the regularity and music of verse fully to bring out 
his poetry, or to sublimate his imagination to the 
true poetical state. The passion which is an en- 
livening llame in his verse half suffocates him with 
its smoke in his prose. 

Two other eminent names of tlAlogical contro- 
versialists belonging to this troubled age of the 
English church may be mentioned together — those 
of John Hales and William Chillingworth. Hales, 
who was born in 1584, and died in 1656, the same 
year with Hall and Usher, published in his life- 
time a few short tracts, of which the most import- 
ant is a Discourse on Schism, which was printed 
in 1042, and is considered to hq^e led the way in 
that bold revolt against the authority of the fathers, 
so much cried up by the preceding school of An- 
drews and Laud, upon which has since been 
founded what many hold to be the strongest defence 
of the Church of England against that of Rome. 
All Hales’s writings were collected and published 
after his .death, in 1659, in a quarto volume bear- 
ing the title of “ Golden Remains of the Ever- 
Memorable Mr. John Hales,” — a designation 
which has stuck to his name. The main idea of 
his treatise on Schism was followed up with much 
greater vigour, and carried much further out, by 
Chillingworth — the Immortal Chillingworth, as he 
is styled by his admirers — in his famous work en- 
ded “ The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 

Ration,” published in 1031. This is one of the 
most closely and keenly argued polemical treatises 
ever written : the style in which Chillingworth 
presses his reasoning home is like a charge with 
the bayonet. He was still only in his early man- 
hood when he produced this remarkably able work ; 
and he died iu 1644 at the age of forty-two. 

But the greatest name by far among the English 
divines of the seventeenth century is that of the 
celebrated Jeremy Taylor. He waB born in 1613, 
and died Bishop of Down and Connor in 1667 ; 
but, as most of his works were written, and many 
of them were also published, before the Restoration, 
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he belongs more properly to this period than to 
the next. In abundance f of thought ; in ingenuity 
of argument ; in opulence of imagination ; in a 
soul 'made alike for the feeling of the sublime, 
of the beautiful, and of the picturesque ; and 
in a style, answering in its/iompass, flexibility, and 
sweetness to /he demands of all these powers, 
Taylor is unrivalled among the masters of English 
eloquence. He is the Spenser of our prose writers ; 
and his prose is sometimes almost as musical as 
Spenser’s verse. Ilis Sagnons, his Golden Grove, 
his Holy Living, and, buR more, his Holy Dying 
and his Contemplations on the State of Man, all 
contain many passages, the beauty and splendour 
of which we should seek in vain to match in any 
other English prose writer. Another of his most 
remarkable works, “ Theologia Eclectica, a Dis- 
course of the Liberty of Prophesying,” first pub- 
lished in 1647, may be placed beside Milton’s 
Areopagitica, published three years before, as 
doing for liberty of conscience the same service 
which that did for the liberty of the press. Both 
remain the most eloquent and comprehensive de- 
fences we yet possess of these two great rights. 

Barrow, Henry More, and Cudworth, though 
they all published some of their works before the 
Restoration, must he reserved till the next Book. 
Thomas Fuller is the last of the theological writers 
we can here notice. He was born in 1604, and 
died in 1661 ; and in the course of his not very 
extended life produced a long series of literary 
works, of which his “ Church History of Britain 
from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 
1648,” which appeared in 1655, and his “ History 
of the Worthies of England,” which was not pub- 
lished till after his death, in 1662, are the most 
important, lie is a most singular writer, full of 
verbal quibbling and quaintness of all kinds, but 
by far the most amusing and engaging of all the 
rhetoricians of this school, inasmuch as his conceits 
are rarely mere elaborate feats of ingenuity, but 
are usually informed either by a strong spirit of 
very peculiar humour and drollery, or sometimes 
even by a warmth and depth of feeling, of which 
too, strange as it appears, the oddity of the phrase- 
ology is often not an ineffective exponent. He has 
a good deal of fancy as well as mere wit ; and his 
works contain many passages of true eloquence, 
thougli never long sustained, and seldom unmarked 
by the eccentricities of his characteristic manner. 

Undoubtedly the principal figure in English 
prose literature, as well as in philosophy, during 
the first quaVter of the seventeenth century, is 
Francis Bacon. Bacon, born in 1561, published 
the first edition of his “Essays” in 1597 ; his Two 
Books of the “ Advancement of Learning” in 1605 ; 
his “ Wisdom of the Ancients” (in Latin) in 1610 ; 
a third edition of his “ Essays,” greatly extended, 
in 1612; his Two Books of the “ Novum Orga- 
num,” or Second Part of the Instauratio Magna, 
designed to consist of Six Parts (also in Latin), in 
1620 ; his “ History of the Reign of Henry VII.” 
in 1622 ; his Nine Books *‘De Augmentis Scien- 
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tiarum,” a Latin translation and extension of his 
Advancement of Learning, m 1623. He died in 
1626. The originality or the Baconian or Induc- 
tive method of philosophy, the actual service, it 
has rendered to science, and even the end which 
it may be most correctly said to have in 'view, 
have all been subjects of dispute $ince Bacon’s 
time, and still are ; but, notwithstanding all differ- 
ences of opinion upon these points, the acknow- 
ledgment that he was intellectually one of the most 
colossal of the sons of men has been nearly unani- 
mous. They who hav<rnot seen his greatness 
under one form have discovered it in another : 
there is h discordance among men’s ways of look- 
ing at him, or their theories respecting him ; but 
the mighty shadow which he projects athwart the 
two bygone centuries lies there immoveable, and 
still extending as time extends. The very deduc- 
tions which arc made from his merits in regard to 
particular points thus only heighten the impres- 
sion of his general eminence, — of that something 
about him not fully understood or discerned, which, 
spite of all curtailment of his claims in regard to 
one special kind of eminence or another, still leaves 
the sense of his eminence as strong as ever. As 
£or Ins Novum Organum, or so-called new in- 
strument of philosophy, it must be conceded that 
it was not really new when he announced it as 
such, either p a process followed in the practice 
of scientific discovery or as a theory of the right 
method of discovery. In the latter sense it was 
at least as old as Aristotle : in the former it was as 
old as science itself. Neither was Bacon the first 
writer, in his own or the immediately preceding 
age, who recalled attention to the inductive method, 
or who pointed out the barrenness of what was 
then called philosophy in the schools. Nor was it 
he that brought the reign of that philosophy to a 
close : it was falling fast into disrepute before lie 
assailed it, and would probably have passed away 
quite as soon as it did, although his writings had 
never appeared. Nor has he either looked at that 
old philosophy with a very penetrating or compre- 
hensive eye, or even shown a perfect understand- 
ing of the inductive method in all its appfications 
and principles. As for his attempts in the actual 
practice of the inductive method, they were either 
insignificant or utter failufes ; and that, too, while 
some of his contemporaries, who in no respect ac- 
knowledged him" as their teacher, w r ere turning it 
to account in extorting from nature the most bril- 
liant revelations. Nay, can it be doubted that, if 
Bacon had never lived, or never wriften, the dis- 
coveries and the writings of Galileo, and Kepler, 
and Pascal, and others who were now extending 
the empire of science by the very method which 
he has explained and recommended, but most 
assuredly without having been instructed in that 
method by him, would have established the uni- 
versal recognition of it as the right method of 
philosophy just as early as such recognition actu- 
ally took place? That Bacon’s Novum Organum 
has, even down to the present day, affected in any 
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material degree the actual progress of science, may 
be very reasonably doubted. What great disco- 
very or improvement can be named among all 
those that have been made since his time, which, 
from the known facts of its history, wc may not 
fairly presume would have been made at any rate, 
though the Novum Organum had never been 
written ? What instance can be quoted of the 
study of that work having made, or even greatly 
contributed to make, any individual a discoverer 
in science who would not in all probability have 
been equally such if he had never seen or heard 
of it? In point of fact, there is no reason tosup- 
pose that very many of those by whom science has 
been most carried forward since it appflftred had 
either deeply studied Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
or had even acquired any intimate or comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with the rules and directions 
therein laid down from other sources. Nor is it 
likely that they would have been inure successful 
experimenters or greater discoverers if they had ; 
for there is surely nothing in any part of the 
method of procedure prescribed bv Bacon for 
the investigation of truth that would not occur 
of itself to the sagacity and common sense 
of any person ^of an inventive genius pursuing 
such investigation ; indeed, every discovery that 
has been made, except by accident, since Bcience 
had any being, must have been arrived at 
by the very processes which he has explained. 
There can be little doubt that it would be found, 
on a survey of the whole history of scientific dis- 
covery, that its progress has always depended 
partly upon the remarkable genius of individuals, 
partly upon the general state of the world and the 
condition of civilization at different times, and not 
in any sensible degree upon the mere speculative 
views as to the right method of philosophy that 
have at particular eras been taught in schools or 
books, or otherwise generally diffused. In fact it 
is much more reasonable to suppose that such 
speculative views should have been usually in- 
fluenced by the actual progress of discovery than 
it by them ; for the recognition of sound principles 
of procedure, in as far as that is implied in their 
practical application, though not perhaps the con- 
templation and exposition of them in a systematic 
form, is necessarily involved, as has been just 
observed, in the very act of scientific discovery 
All this, being considered, we cannot attribute to 
Bacon’s Novum Organum any considerable direct 
share, nor even much indirect influence, in pro- 
moting the progress which science has made in 
certain departments since his time ; wc think that 
progress is to be traced to other causes altogether, 
and that it would have been pretty nearly what it 
is though the Novum Organum never had been 
written. Galileo, and not Bacon, is the true 
father of modern natural philosophy. That, in 
truth, was not Bacon’s province at all ; neither his 
acquirements nor the peculiar character and con- 
stitution of his mind fitted him for achieving any- 
thing on that ground. The common .mistake 
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regarding him ia the wane m if it were to be said 
that pot Homer, but Aristotle, was the father of 
poetry* because he first investigated" and explained 
the principles or philosophy of a part of the art of 
poetry, although his own mind was one of the 
most unpoetical that ever existed. Bacon belongs 
not to mathematical or natural science, but to 
literature and to moral science in its most extensive 
acceptation,— -to the Tealm of imagination, of wit, 
of eloquence, of Aesthetics, of history, of jurispru- 
dence, of political philosophy, of logic, of meta- 
physics and the investigation of the powers and 
operations of the human mind. For this last in 
reality, and not the investigation of nature, is the 
subject iff his Novum Organum and his other 
writings on the advancement of human knowledge. 
He is in no respect an investigator or expounder 
of mathematics, or of mechanics, or of astronomy, 
or of chemistry, or of any other branch of geo- 
metrical or physical science (Ins contributions to 
natural history are not worth regarding) ; but he 
is a most penetrating and comprehensive investi- 
gator, and a most magnificent expounder of that 
higher philosophy, in comparison with which all 
these things are but a more intellectual sort of 
legerdemain. Let the mathematicians, therefore, 
and the mechanicians, and the naturalists find out 
for themselves some other head : they have no 
claim to Bacon. All his works, his essays, his 
philosophical writings, commonly so called, and 
what he has done in history, are of one and the 
same character; reflective and, so to speak, 
poetical, not simply demonstrative, or elucidatory 
of mere matters of fact. What, t$en, is his glory ? 
— in what did his greatness consist ? In this, we 
should say ; — that an intellect at once one of the 
most capacious and one of the most profound ever 
granted to a mortal — in its powers of vision at the 
same time one of the most penetrating and one of 
the most far-reaching — was in him united and 
reconciled withvan almost equal endowment of the 
imaginative faculty ; and that he is, therefore, of 
all philosophical writers, the one in whom are 
found together, in the largest proportions, depth of 
thought and splendour of eloquence. His in- 
tellectual ambition, also, — a quality of the imagi- 
nation, — was of the most towering character ; and 
no other philosophic writer has taken up so grand 
a theme as that on which he has laid out his 
strength in his greatest wqjks. But with the pro- 
gress of scientific discovery that Las taken place 
during the last’ two hundred years we conceive 
these works to have had hardly anything to do. 
His Advancement of Learning and his Novum 
Organum appear to us to be poems rather than 
scientific treatises ; and we should almost as soon 
think of fathering modern physical science upon 
Paradise Lost as upon them. Perhaps the calmest 
mid dearest examination of Bacon’s philosophy 
that has yet appeared is that given in one of Mr. 
Hall am ’s newly published volumes on the History 
of European Literature : it forms one of the ablest 
portions,, if not the very ablest, of that great work. 


Mr* H&llam’s esthnata^of what Bacon has done for 
science is much higher f than ours; but yet the 
following passage seems to come very near to the 
^admission of, or at least very strongly to cor- 
roborate, all that we have just been stating: — It 
is evident that he had turned his thoughts to phy- 
sical philosophy rather for an exercise of his 
reasoning faculties, and out of his insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, than from any peculiar aptitude for 
their subjects, much less any advantage of op- 
portunity for their cul^vatiou. He was more 
eminently the philosopher of human than of ge- 
neral nature. Hence he is exact as well as pro- 
found iq all his reflections on civil life afid man- 
kind ; while his conjectures in natural philosophy, 
though often very acute, are apt to wander far 
from the truth in consequence of his defective 
acquaintance with the phenomena of nature. His 
Centuries of Natural History give abundant proof 
of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like one 
doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant 
prospect, but often deceived by the haze. But if 
we compare what may be found in the si£th, 
seventh, and eighth books De Augmentis, in the 
Essays, the History of Henry VII., and the various 
short treatises contained in his works, on moral 
and political wisdom, and on human nature, from 
experience of which ail such wisdom is drawn, 
with the Rhetoric, Ethic?, and Politics^of Aristotle, 
or with the historians most celebrated for their 
dee]> insight into civil society and human cha- 
racter, — with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Co- 
mines, Machiavel, Davila, Hume, — we shall, 1 
think, find that one man may almost be compared 
with all of these together. When Galileo is 
named as equal to Bacon, it is to he remembered 
that Galileo was no moral or political philosopher, 
and in this department Leibnitz certainly falls very 
short of Bacon. Burke, perhaps, comes, of all 
modern writers, the neatest to him ; hut, though 
Bacon may not he more profound than Burke, he 
js still more copious and comprehensive,”* 

Hobbes, the famous philosopher of Malmesbury, 
although some of his publications appeared in the 
time of Cromwell* rose into so much greater cele- 
brity after the Restoration that our notice of him 
may be fitly deferred for the present. And we 
can merely mention Six' James Harrington’s po- 

• Lit. of Enr. ili. 218. Among many other admirable thing** 
thickly scattered over the whole of thu* section on Bacon (pj>. 
166— 228), Mr. HaUaro lms taken uu opportunity of pointing out au 
almost universal misapprehension into which the modern expositor* 
of Bacuu’s Novum Organum have fallen ou the subject of his cele- 
brated Idoia, which, as is hero shown, are not at till what we now call 
idols, that is, falsr divinities, but merely, in the Creek sense of the 
word, images or fallacious appearances of things as. opposed to 
realities (pp. 194 — 197). The reader may also be referred to anothei 
disquisition on Bacon, of great brilliancy, which appeared some time 
ago in the Edinburgh Hevtew (No. 138* for July 1837, pp. 1—104). 
And in addition to the illustrative exposition* of the Novum Organum, 
of a more scientific character, by tne late Professor Playfair* In In* 
Disseitation ou the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science 
prefixed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica (pp. 453—474) : and by Sir 
John HerscheH, in km Preliminary Discourse on the Objects, Ad 
vantages and treasures of the Slutfy of Natural Philosophy, in Dr. 
l.arciuer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, we would mention, as containing gome 
vlewaqf the greatest importance, the Second Section of Mr, Cole- 
ridge VTrefttise on Method, forming the Introduction to the Encyclo 
ps>ditt Metropolitans (pp. 24—38). Mr. Coleridge, by-the-by, is on ■ 
of the very few modern writers wno have not fallen into the miscon 
ceptiou noticed above about Bacon's Idola. See p. 28. 
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litical romance entitled (ieana, which wets pub- 
lished in 1656, Harrington's leading principles 
are, that the natural elefnent of power in states 19 
property ; and that of all kinds of property that an 
land is the most important, possessing, indeed, 
certain characteristics # which distinguish it in its 
nature and political action from* all other pro- 
perty. “In general,” observes Mr. Ilallam, “ it 
may be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, 
pedantic, yet seldom profound ; but sometimes 
redeems himself by jusj observations.”* This is 
certainly true in so far as respects the style of the 
Oceana; but a more favourable judgment has 
sometimes been passed in modern limes upon the 
ingenuity and profoundness of certain of Harring- 
ton’s views, as well as their originality. 

One of the most original and peculiar writers of 
this period is Sir Thomas Browne, the celebrated 
author of the “ Religio Medici,” published in 
1642; the “ Pseudodoxia Epidcmica, or Inquiries 
into Vulgar and Common Errors,” in 1646 ; and 
the “ Hydriotapbia, Urn Burial, or a Discourse on 
the^ Sepulchral Urns found in Norfolk and 
“ The Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincuncial lo- 
zenge, or Network Plantations of the Ancients, 
Artificially, Naturally, Mystically Considered,” 
which appeared together in 1C5S. Browne died 
in 1682, at the age of seventy-seven ; but he pub- 
lished nothing after the Restoration, though some 
additional tracts found among his papers were 
given to the world after his death. The writer of 
a late spirited review of Browne’s literary produc- 
tions and the characteristics of his singular genius 
has sketched the history of his successive acts of 
authorship in a lively and striking passage : — 

“ He had no sympathy with the great business of 
men. In that awful year when Charles I. went 
in person to seize five members of the Commons’ 
House, — When the streets resounded with shouts 
of * Privilege of parliament,* and the king’s coach 
was assailed by the prophetic cry, 4 To your tents, 

0 Israel,’ — in that year, in fact, when the civil 
'war first broke out, und when most men of literary 
power were drawn by the excitement of the crisis 
into patriotic controversy on either side,— appeared 
the calm and meditative reve'ries of the Relujio 
Medici. The war raged on. It was a struggle 
between all the element^of government. England 
was torn by convulsion, and red with blood. But 
Browne was tranquilly preparing his Pseudodo.via 
Epidemica ; as if errors about basilisks and griffins 
were the paramount and fatal epidemic of the 
time*; and it was published iu dte order in that 
year when the cause which the author advocated, 
as far as he could advocate anything political, lay 
at its last gasp. The king dies on the scaffold. 
The protectorate succeeds. Men are again fight- 
ing on paper the solemn cause ’ already decided in 
^5 fold. Drawn from visions more sublime, — 
forfeaking studies more intricate and. vast than 
'those of the poetical Sage of Norwich, — diverging 
from a career bounded by the most splendid goal, 

Lit. of Eur, iv, 367. 
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1 — foremost in the ranks shines the flaming sword of 
Milton : Sir Thomas Browne is lost in the quin- 
cunx of the ancient gardens; and the year 1658 
beheld the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
publication of the Hydrtotaphia The writings 
of Sir Thomas Browne, to be relished or rightly 
appreciated, must of course be read in the spirit 
suited to the species of literature to which they be- 
long. If we look for matter-of-fact inhumation in 
a poem, we are likely to bq disappointed ; and so 
are we likewise, if we go for the passionate or 
pictured style of poetry to an encyclopedia. 
Browne’s works, with all their varied learning, 
contain very little positive information that cun 
now be accounted of much value ; verj^little even 
of direct moral or economical counsel by which 
any person could greatly profit ; very little, in 
short, of anything that will either put money in a 
man’s pocket, or actual knowledge in his head. 
Assuredly the interest with which they were pe- 
rused, and the charm that was found to belong to 
them, could not at any time have been due, except in 
very small part indeed, to the estimation in which 
their readers held such pieces of intelligence as that 
the phoenix is but a fable of the poets, and that 
the griffin exists only in the zoology of the heralds. 
It would fare ill with Browne if the worth of his 
books were to be tried by the amount of what they 
contain of this kind of information, or, indeed, of 
any other kind of what is commonly called useful 
knowledge ; for, in truth, he has done his best to 
diffuse a good many vulgar errors as monstrous as 
any lie bail corrected. For that matter, if his 
readers were t^ continue to believe with him in 
astrology and witchcraft, we shall all agree that it 
was of very little consequence what faith they 
might hold touching the phoenix and the griffin. 
Mr. Ilallam, we think* has, in a manner which is 
not usual with him, fallen somewhat into this 
error of applying * false test iu the judgment he 
lias passed upon Browne. It is, no doubt, quite 
true that, the Inquiry into Vulgar Errors “scarcely 
raises a high notion of Browne himself as a philo- 
sopher, or of the state of physical knowledge in 
England that the Religio Medici shows its 
author to have been “ far removed from real phi- 
losophy, both by his turn of mind and by the na- 
ture of his erudition;” and likewise that “he 
seldom reasons,” that “ his thoughts are desultory,” 
that “ sometimes lie appears sceptical or paradox- 
ical,” but that “ credulity And deference to autho- 
rity prevail” in his habits of thinking.* Under- 
standing philosophy in the sense in which the term 
is here used, that is to say, as meaning the sifting 
and separation of fact from fiction, it may he ad- 
mitted that there is not much of that in Sir Thomas 
Browne ; his works are all rather marked by a 
very curious and piquant intermixture of the two, 
Of course, such being the case, what lie writes is 
not to be considered solely or even principally with 

* Edinburgh Review for October, 1836; No. 129, p. 31. 

f I.it oi Eur. tv. 94. 

} Id. tit. 346. 
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reference to its absolute truth orfalsehood, but rath er 
with reference to its relative truth and significance 
as an expression of some feeling, or notion, or other 
idiosyncrasy of the very Singular anch interesting 
mind from which it has proceeded. Read in this 
spirit, the works of Sir Thomas Browne, more 
especially his “ Religio Medici 5 ’ and his “ Urn 
Burial,” will he found among the richest in our 
literature — full of uncommon thoughts, and trains 
of meditation leading far away into the dimmest 
inner chambers of life and death — and also of an 
eloquence, sometimes fantastic, hut always striking, 
not seldom pathetic, and in its greatest passages 
gorgeous with the emblazonry of a warm ima- 
gination. Out of such a writer the rightly attuned 
and sympathising mind will draw many tilings 
more precious than any mere facta. 

Another remarkable wurk of this age, which 
may be considered as belonging lo the same class 
with those of Browpp, though occupying an infe- 
rior place, is Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Robert Burton, who, on lus title-page, takes the 
name of Democritus Junior, died in 1640, and his 
hook was first published in 1621. It is an extra- 
ordinary accumulation of out-of-the-way learning, 
interspersed, somewhat in the manner of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, with original matter, but with this, 
among other differences, — that in Montaigne the 
quotations have the air of being introduced, as we 
know that in fact they were, U> illustrate the ori- 
ginal matter, which is the web of the discourse — 
they but the embroidery; whereas in Burton the 
learning is rather the web, upon which what he 
has got to say of his own is worked in by way of 
forming a sort of decorative figure. Burton is far 
from having the variety or abundance of Mon- 
taigne; but there is considerable point and penetra- 
tion in his style, and he s;ty$> many striking things 
in a sort of half-splenetic, half-jocular humour, which 
many readers have found wondpr fully stimulating. 
Dr. Johnson, who is supposed to have in some 
measure formed his style upon that of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and who was, at any rate, a warm admirer 
of the author of the Religio Medici, is said to have 
declared that Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
was the only book that ever drew him out of bed 
an hour sooner than he would otherwise have got 
up. 

One other great writer of this period still re- 
mains to he mentioned — the all-accomplishcd Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Raleigh is the author of a few 
short poems, and 1 of some miscellaneous pieces in 
prose ; but his great work is his “ History of the 
World,” composed during his imprisonment in the 
Tower, and first published in a folio volume in 
1614. It is an unfinished work, coming down 
only to the first Macedonian war ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that any more of it was ever 
written, although it has been asserted that a second 
volume was burnt by the author. Raleigh’s 
History, as a record of facts, has long been super- 
seded ; the interest it possesses at the present day 
is derived almost entirely from its literary merits, j 


and from a few passages in which the author takes 
occasion to allude to circumstances that have fallen 
within his own experience.' Much of it is written 
without any ambition of eloquence ; but the style, 
even where it is most careless, is still lively and 
exciting, from a tone of the actual world which it 
preserves, and g -certain frankness and heartiness 
coming from Iialeigh’B profession and his warm 
impetuous character. It is not disfigured by any 
of the petty pedantries to some one or other of 
which most of the writers of books in that age gave 
way more or less, and it has altogether a more 
modern air perhaps than the style of any contem- 
porary work ; while in some passages the compo- 
sition, without losing anything of its natural grace 
and cordiality, is wrought up to great rhetorical 
polish and elevation. A still greater work than 
Raleigh’s, however, at least considered in reference 
to its historical merits, is Richard Knolles’s His- 
tory of the Turks, published in 1610. Johnson, 
ii one of his Ramblers, has awarded to Knolles 
the first place among English historians ; and 
Mr. llallain concurs in thinking that his style and 
power of narration have not been too luglil/ex- 
tolled by that critic. “ His descriptions,” con- 
tinues Mr. llallam, “ are vivid and animated ; 
circumstantial, but not to feebleness ; 4hs charac- 
ters arc drawn with a strong pencil In the 

style of Knolles there is sometimes, as Johnson has 
hinted, a slight excess of desire to make every 
phrase effective ; hut he is exempt from the usual 
blemishes of his age ; and his command of the 
language is so extensive, that we should not err in 
placing him among the first of our cider writers.”* 
Much of this praise, however, is to be considered 
as given to the uniformity or regularity of Knolles’s 
style; the chief fault of which perhaps is, that it 
is too continuously elaborated and sustained for a 
long work. Another historical work of this age is 
Samuel Daniel’s History of England from the 
Conquest to the reign of Edward III., which was 
published in 1618. It is of little historical value, 
but is remarkable for the same simple ease and 
purity of language which are the distinguishing 
qualities of Daniel’s verse. The contribution to 
this department of literature of all those that the 
early part of the seventeenth century produced, 
which is at the same time«the most valuable as an 
original authority and the most masterly in its 
execution, is undoubtedly Bacon’s History of the 
reign of Henry VI I. Next to that, but certainly 
at a great distance below it, may be placed Thomas 
May’s two abb works of later date, his “ History 
of the Parliament of England which began Novem- 
ber 3, 1640” (the Long Parliament), folio, 1647, 
and his “ Breviary of the History of the Parlia- 
ment,” 8vo., 1650. Hobbes’s Behemoth did not 
appear till long after the Restoration — indeed, not 
till alter the author’s death, 
j ,The series of popular national chronicles was 
continued in the preceding period and in this by 
the publication of Edward Hall’s “ Union of the 

* Lit, of Eur, iii. 656. 
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Two Noble and Illnstrioul Families of York and 
Lancaster,” in 1548 ^ " of Richard Grafton’s 
“ Chronicle at Large, down to the First Year of 
Queen Elizabeth,” in 1569; of Raphael Holin- 
shed’s “ Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” in 15*77; and of Sir Richard Baker’s 
“ Chronicle of the Kings of England,” written 
while its author was confined for debt in the Fleet 
Prison, where he died in 1645, and first published 
in a folio volume in 1641. Baker declares his 
chronicle to be compiled “with so great care and 
diligence, that, if all others were lost, this only will 
be sufficient to inform posterity of all passages 
memorable or worthy to be known.” This book 
was a great favourite with our ancestors for two or 
three succeeding generations, but has now lost all 
interest except for a few passages relating to the 
author’s own time. Of much greater value are 


, AND THE FINE ARTS* 

the various publications of the laborious antiquaries 
John Stow and John Speed ; namely, Stow’g 
“ Summary . of the English Chronicles,” 1565; 
his “ Annals,” 1573; his “Chronicle of Eng- 
land,” 1580; bis “Flores Histuriarum ” (an 
enlarged edition of bis Chronicle), 1600; his 
“Survey of London,” 1598; and Speed’s “Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britain,” 1606 ; and his 
“ History of Great Britain,” coming down to the 
accession of James I., 1614. All these works of 
$tow and Speed rank among the head sources or 
fountains of our knowledge in the department of 
national antiquities. Neither Whitelock’s Me- 
morials nor the great collections of documents by 
Rushworth, Thurloc, and Rymer, came from the 
press till after|*the termination of the present 
period. 



Hiad or a Newspaper op the Cert on. 


With the first year of the Long Parliament 
commences the era of English newspapers. The 
oldest English newspaper that has been discovered 
is a quarto pamphlet of a few leavea entitled “ The 
Diurnal Occurrences, or Daily Proceedings of 
Both Houses, in this great and happy parliament, 
from s the 3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd of 
November, 1641 : London, printed for William 
Cooke, and are to be sold at his shop at Furnivars 
Inn Gate, in Holborn, 1641.”* More than a 
hundred newspapers, with different titles, appear 
to have been published between this date and the 


* 8 «® Chronological List of Newspapers from the Epoch of the 
Civil Wars, in Chalmers’s Life of ftiuMiman, pp, 404 — 442 , 


death of the king, and upwards of eighty others 
between that event and the Restoration.* “ When 
hostilities commenced,” says the.writer from whom 
we derive this information, “ every event, during 
a most eventful period, had its own historian, who 
communicated Neivs from Hull , Truth from 
York , Warranted Tidings from Ireland , and 
Special Passages from several places. These were 
all occasional papers. Impatient, however, as a 
distracted people were for information, the news 
were never distributed daily. The various news- 
papers were published weekly at first ; but in the 
progress of events, and the ardour of curiosity, 
* Sec Chronological List in Chalmers’s Life of Rudihraau, p, 114, 
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they were distributed twice or thrice in every week * 
Such were the French Intelligencer, the Dutch 
Spy, the Irish Merc\iry, and the Scots Dove, the 
Parliament Kite, and the Secret Owl. M or emus 
Acheronticus brought them hebdomadal News 
from Hell ; Mercurius Democritus communicated 
wonderful news from the World in the Moon ; the 
Laughing Mercury gave perfect news frofn the 
Antipodes; and Mercurius Mastix faithfully 
lashed all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spvfes, and 
other Intelligencers. ”f Besides the newspaper^* 
also, the great political and religious questions of 
the time were debated in a prodigious fnultitude of 
separate pamphlets, which appear to have Jjeen 
read quite as universally and as eagerly. It has 
been stated that the number of such pamphlets 
printed in the twenty years from the meeting of 
the Long Parliament to the Restoration was not 
less than thirty thousand, which would give a rate 
of four or five new <^ies every day. * 

With the exception of a magnificent edition of 
Chrysostom, in eight volumes folio, by Sir Ilenry 
Savile, printed at Eton, where Savilc was provost 
of the College, in 1612, scarcely any great work 
in the department of ancient scholarship appeared 
in England during this period. “ The Greek 
language, however,” observes Mr. Ilallam, “was 
now much studied ; the age of James and Charles' 
was truly learned ; our writers are prodigal of an 
abundant erudition, which embraces a far wider 
range of authors than are now read; the philoso- 
phers of every class, the poets, the historians and 
orators of Greece, to whom few comparatively had 

* In December, 1G12. boirner, Spalding, the Aberdeen annalist, in 
a passage which Mi Chalmcis has ([noted, tells ns that *• now punted 
pa|Htrs daily ranie iiom London, called Diurnal Occurrences, declaring 
what is doue in pai Lament."— Vol. i. p, 336. 
t Clmlmers, p. HG. 


paid regard in the days if Elizabeth, seem as fami- 
liar to the miscellaneouiSljivritcrs of her next suc- 
cessors as the fathers qf'the church are to the 
theologians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, are 
equally copious in their libations from both streams. 
But, though thus deeply read in ancient learning, 
our old scholar^ were not very critical in philo- 
logy-”* The present period, however, produced 
a number of works written in Latin by English- 
men, which stilL retain more or less celebrity; 
among others, 'the illustrious Camden’s Britannia, 
first published in 1586, but not enlarged to the 
form in which its author ultimately left it till the 
appearance of the sixth edition, iik 1601 ; the same 
writer’s “ Annales Rcrum Anglicarum regnante 
Elizabetha,” the first part of which was printed 
in 1615, the sequel not till after Camden’s death; 
John Barclay’s two political romances of the 
“ Euphormio,” the first part of which was pub- 
lished^ 1603, and the more famous “ Argenis,” 
#621 ; Lord Herbert’s treatise “ De Veritate,” 
1624; the “Defensio pro Populo Anglicano” and 
“ Defcnsio Sccunda” of Milton, already mentioned ; 
and the “ De Primordiis Ecclesiarum Britannica- 
rum ” (afterwards styled “ Britannicarum Eccle- 
siarum Antiquitates”), 1639, and the “Annales 
U triusque Testamenti,” 1650 and 1664, of the 
learned Archbishop Usher. 

The history of science in England in the reign 
of .lames I . is illustrated by the two great disco- 
veries of the method of logarithms by Napier, and 
the circulation of the blood (as is commonly ad- 
mitted) by Harvey ; but we shall reserve our 
account of the progress both of the mathematical 
and the physical sciences throughout this century 
till the next Book. 

# Lit. of Europe, tii. 151, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HIStoRY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


HJJ furniture of the 
palaces And man- 
sions of our princes, 
nobles, and gentry 
during, the seven-, 
teenth century ac- 
quired a degree of 
splendour and com- 
fort scarcely , sur- 
passed by that of the 
present day, ' and 
certainly much her 
yond the miserable 
attempts at imitation 
of classical models introduced at the commence- 
ment of this century. Many of the houses of 
our nobility, especially those in the country, con- 
tain even flow rooms which have renamed, almost 
in statu quo from the days of the Jameses and the 
Charleses ; and the elaborate paintings of the Dutch 
and Flemish artists of that period, who revelled 
in interiors , enlighten us as to the^ttings up of 
more humble apartments. " ^ ? 

In a warrant to the great wardrobe issued 
by King James!., in 1613, on tli» occasion ol 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine, there is a copious list of articles 
of furniture and* a description of the materials of 


which they were composed. We will give a few 
extracts, modernizing the spelling : — “ Item, to 
William Brothericke, our embjsoidercr, for em- 
broidering one whole Buit of hangings upon crim- 
son velvet, richly garnished and broidered all over 
with* cloth of gold and cloth of silver, laces of 
gold, partly with plates, and chain-lace of gold 
without plates, Venice twists, and gold and silver 
and coloured Nuples silk; for embroidering the 
several partfc of a sparver bed of crimson velvet as 
the head part, cceler, double valance, and curtains 
of velvet and satin ; a very Urge cupboard-cloth 
of crimson velvet, carpel and screen-cloth, chair, 
stools and cushion^, all very richly garnished all 
over with cloth of gold-cloth of silver, and coloured 
satin, &c., &c. . . . Item, to John Baker, our 
upholsterer, for making a suit of hangings of crim- 
son velvet, containing live pieces and two window- 
■ .pieces embroidered, lined with died canvas; .... 
lor making one cupboard-cloth, one carpet, and 
, one screen-cloth of like crimson velvet, em- 
broidered, *atl lined with* taffeta, and garnished 
with fringes of gold and silk; for making two 
large window-curtains of crimson damask, lined 
with fustian, coppci* rings, Iyer of thread, and 
other necessaries to them ; . . . for one bed, one 
holster, and two pillows of Milan fustian filled 
with down, sewed with silk ; three quilts of 
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fustian cased with taffeta, filled with wool and 
sewed with silk®; two pair of hhfnkets of Milan 
fustian of five breadths and five yards long the 
piece, sewed with silk ; two pair of fine Spanish 
blankets ; . . . . two counterpoints of plush, both 
sides alike sewed with silk. . . . Item, to Henry 
Waller, joiner,, for one frame for a canopy for a 
cushion-cloth, with iron-work to it, for the timber- 
work of one chair, two low stools, and two little 

tables ; for one folding table of walnut- 

tree &c., &c.* 

* Anne, queen of James 1.. had a walnut-tree chest of drawers iu 
her room,-Jfo«twte, Ency, of Antiq, 


Paper and leather-hangings were invented early 
in the seventeenth century, and the walls of the 
wealthier daises were now enriched with the 
magnificent paintings of Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, 
Rembrandt, Terburg, &c., in addition to those of 
Holbein and Jansen; and the chefs d'wuvrcs of 
the earlier great masters of Italy were displayed 
in gorgeous frames, and amidst objects of art and 
virtu worthy of their companionship. Ornaments 
of china-ware had been brought from Italy in the 
time of Elizabeth, but, in 1631, they were regular 
articles of importation by the East India ships. 
Turkey and Persian carpets are seen in paintings 
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of this period covering the tables of even the 
middling classes of society, /ours beiflg still matted 
or strewed with rushes even in palaces, excepting 
those of throne or bed-rooms, where carpets were 
Jttid down in front of the throne or by the side of the 
bed. The ceilings of state apartments were also 
adorned with paintings of historical or allegorical 
subjects by the first artists. 

The costume of the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign continued in fashion apparently for "some 
time after the accession of James I. The* king 
himself had his clothing made, larger, and even his 


doublets quilted, through fear of assassination, his 
breeches in great plaits and full stuffed. The 
frontispiece to a book of hunting, published in 
this reign, gives us a good specimen of this style 
of dress as worn by the monarch, his courtiers, and 
attendants, when pursuing James’s favourite amuse- 
ment — the chase. In Decker’s Gull’s Horn Book, 
first printed in 1609, we are told that the noblest 
gallants, when “ they consecrate their hours to their 
mistresses and to revelling, wear feathers then 
chiefly in their hats, being of the fairest ensigns 
of their bravery.” But very rich hatbands and 
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jewels were worn without feathers as well as' with 
them. For the shape of the hats of this period the 
reader may turn to a preceding page in this volume, 
where Guido Fawkes and his companions are en- 
graved from a print published in 1(505 or 1606.* 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, censures the extra- 1 
vagance of those who 

Wear a farm in shovel, rinj'* edged with gold, 

And spangled garters wnrtli n copyhold ■; 

A hose and; doublet which a ]oid*djip cost ; ■ t , 

A gaudy cloak three manors’ 1 ' prh o almost ^ 

A heaver baprl and feather for the ln*ad '• •' 

at the cluuchV utlie, — tlie poo* man’s' bread. • 

The ])rint of the Earl of Somerset, given' iu a 
preceding chapter, f presents us\yitli all the articles 
above mentioned. The trunks are ,pf a fashion ( 
prevalent towards the middle of James’s reign, 
and such as Prince Henry is reprqsctited wearing j 
in the print given below from Drayton’s Polyolbioq ’ 
dated 1013. # ‘ „ 

Silk and thread stockings were now generally 
worn by the gentry, those of wpollen cjotn having 
become quite unfashionable. 

Short jackets or doublets, with hanging or false 
sleeves, were worn towards the end of James’s 
reign ; and the ruff was., succeeded by the band * 
and the peccaddloe qr piccadilly, from a wcll-knoVn 
shop for the sale of which the street so called re-* 
ccived its imme.'t When James I. visited Cam- 
bridge in 1615, the vio$*chancellur of that uni- 
versity issued, an order prohibiting “ the fearful 
enormity and excess of apparel seen in all degrees, 
as namely strange peccadilloes, vast “bands, huge 
cuffs, shoe-roses, tufts, locks and tops-, of hair, 
unbeseeming that modesty and carriage of students 
in so renowned an university.” The bands and 
ruffs were alike stiffened \yth yellow starch, a 
fashion brought, it is said, from France, by Mrs. 
Turner, who was afterwards executed for poisoning 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and who, as mentioned iffV 
former page, caused the extinction of the very 
fashion she had introduced by appearing on the 
scaffold in a ruff* of that colour. Yellow ruffs and 
hands are continually alluded ,to by the dramatists 
of this period. 

For the sumptuous materials of which the, dresses 
of this day were made we must refer our readers 
to the wardrobe accounts of this reign, the details i 
of which arc too elaborate for our columns. , The ! 
warraut to the great wardrobe on the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth, already quoted, ^contains a j 
curious list of cloths of gold, brdcaded silks, 
velvets, satins, tissues, "&c., &c. “ Sit gar-loaf 

buttons,” both large and small, are mentioned in 
it as much employed* for the decoration of dresses ; 
and another ‘item is “to John White, shoemaker, 
for eight pair of pumps for eight pages, with eight 
pair of loses, edged with copper lacc to them.” 
Bugle-lace and bugle-buttons appear also in 
request, and two and twenty pair of silk stockings 

• See ante. p. 23. f See ante, p. fit. 

t The pecmddlno vns nometimes made of -latin, and the word was 
applied to the edge or hem of a gimueut, whether at the Inn ui 
bottom, aa well as to the collar. 


and four of worsted art ordered for the pages and 
footmen. Eighteen yawls of black wrought velvet 
are ordered for a gown for*the princess’s physician ; 
and there are four suits for four pages, descrilied 
minutely as consisting of “doublets and hose, the 
doublets of cloth of gold , f lined with taffeta, and 
laced with golj? lace, two and two in a seam, with 
peckadells of white satin, the hose of tawney 
velvet, laced thick with gold-lace buttons with 
small furnishings, as canvas-cotton, baise, fustian 
'for pockets, and stiffening for the same,” and 
four cloaks of tawney velvet, laced with six gold 
laCes round about, lined witli shag, and bordered 
with- buckram.” The portrait of Anne of Denmark, 
queen to James I., engraved in Strutt’s “ Dresses 
. .and Habits,” and that of the Countess of Somerset, 
given in our first chapter,* afford us specimens of 
the dress of the female nobility of the period. 
The enormous fardingale was worn throughout 
4 this raga-by the higher classes. Grogram gowns, 
lined throughout with velvet, durance petticoats, 
*an<T silver bodkins arc mentioned in the comedy 
of “ Eastward Hoe,” as part of the apparel and 
OBimmertts of citizens’ wives and daughters at tins 
time, hf are French hoods and guarded ( i . e. bor- 
bered ordaccd) gowns in the play of the “ London 
Prodigal,” printed in 1605. 

,v. The costume of the time of Charles J. has been 
familiarized to us by the numberless prints of that 
„ unfortunate monarch and the most distinguished 
personages of his reign, engraved from the paint- 
ings of vartffyke, whose name has indeed been 
given to the peculiar and elegant habit his pencil 
has so often portrayed. At the commencement 
of Charles’s reigfl, however, the lateT fashions of 
his father’s time held their ground ; and we find 
Ben Jonson, in his comedy of the “ New Inn,” 
first acted in 1 (*29, making a beau declare, — 

„ “I would put ou 

The Savoy chain about my ueck; the ruff 1 , 

The Mills of Flanders then the Naples, lmt. 

With the Homo hat-hand and the Florentine 
The Milan sword, the cloak of Geneva set 
With liriibant Imtions: all my K'at*n pieces— 

My gloves the natives ol Madrid.” 

Some of the paintings of Charles also represent 
him in what Jonson calls “ long saussage hose,” 
or “ breeches pinned ifp like pudding-bags” — a 
, Dutch fashion, which is pi be seen in Holland and 
in many parts of the continent, particularly Ger- 
many and Switzerland, to this day. Another sort 
of long breeches, which may also have been of 
Dutch origin, form part of the Vandyke costume 
before alhidqd to, hut they hang loose below the 
knee, and are either fringed or adorned with a 
row of points or ribands meeting the wide tops of 
the boots, which were ruffled with lace or lawn. 
Portraits of this period exhibit a curious clog or 
false sole ,to the boots, which appear to be exces- 
sively high-heeled. They ure particularly remark- 
able in the portrait of the Duke of Lennox, by 
Vandyke, in the collection of the Earl of Darniey, 
at Cobham Hall, Kent. The upper part of the 

• See ante, p. 61. 
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Vandyke costume consisted of a short doublet of 
silk or satin, with slashed Jleeves; a falling collar 
of rich point lace ; a shftrt cloak worn carelessly 
over one shoulder, and a broad-leafed Flemish 
beaver hat with one or more feathers falling grace- 
fully from it ; a very b^oad and richly embroidered 
sword-belt, in which usually hupg a Spanish 
rapier. The silk doublet was oicasionaliy ex- 
changed for a buff coat, reaching half way down 
the thigh, with or without sleeves, and sometimes 
laced with gold or silver, and the cloak in that 
case for a scarf or sash of silk or satin worn either 
round the waist or over the shoulder, and tied in a 
large llbw either behind or on the hip. When 
over this coat was placed the steel gorget or a 
breast and back-plate, the wearer was equipped 
for battle, complete armour being now conliuetf 
almost entirely to the heavy horse. The inter* 1 
course with Spain had in the previous reign 
changed the name oflarjccr into cavalier-— an rt!p- 
pcllation which ultimately distinguished the whole 
royal party from that of the republican, while al 
the same time the cropped lmir of the latter ob- 
tained for them the title of Roundheads from their 
opponents — “ the wealthy curled darlings’ 1 of the 
isle” — who woie their hair in long ringlets upon 
their shoulders. The moustache and peaked 
heard were common to both parties. The Grom- 
welites eschewed silks and satins, wearing cloths 
and coarser stuffs of black and sober colours, %md 
adhered to the old high-crowned black hat, iu 
prefe (Mice to the low-crowned Flemish Reaver. 

Similar distinctions arose at the same period 
between the females of opposite parties — the ladies 
of the royalists wearing ringlets and feathers, 
while those of the Puritans 'covered the head 
closely with hood, cap, coif, or high-crowned hat. 
The pencil of Hollar has fully illustrated this por- 
tion of our subject in Ins line winks., “ Onutus 
Muliebris Anglic, uuis,” published m 104O, and 
“ Theatrum Mulicruin,” published in 1644. 

Masks were much worn at tins period by fe- 
males of the higher classes, and nmfflcis by 
elderly women of humbler conditions. Mulls of 
lur and elegant fans composed of ostrich- feathers 
were carried by women of fashion. With the 
icigii of Charles T. we may he said to take leave of 
armour. His father, Kifcg James had declared it 
to he an admiiable invention, because it prevented 
the Wearer as much from doing liurm to others as 
from receiving injury himself; and the improve- 
ment of fire-arms gradually occasioned the aban- 
donment of it piece by piece, until nothing re- 
mained but the back and breast-plates, which were 
made bullet-proof, and the open steel head-piece 
or iron pot, as the common sort were called ; buff 
coats, long huff gloves or gauntlets, and high boots 
of jacked leather, thence called jacked or jack- 
boots, defending sufficiently the rest of the person. 
Troops so armed acquired the name of cuirassiers* 

In 1632 the English cavalry was divided into 
four classes : the Lunciers, the Cuirassiers, the Ilar- 
quebussiers or Carabiniers, and the Dragons or 
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Dragoons.* The first were the fullest armed, 
wearing a close casque or head-piece, gorget, 
breast and back- plates (pistol and culiver proof), 
pnuldrons, vambracCs, two gauntlets, tassets, cul- 
eseetts, culets or garde-do-reins, and a buff coat 
with long skirts to .wear between their clothes 
and their arnunpr. Their weapons were, a good 
sword, M stiff cutting and sharp pointed,** a knee 
eighteen feet long, one or two pistols of sufficient 
bore and length, a flask, cartouch-box, and all ap- 
purtenances fitting. The Cuirassiers, armed, as 
we have' already stated, with hack, hreust, and 
headpiece, only chnied swords and pistols. 
The HgrtfUebussieis, or Carabiniers, were simi- 
larly defended, bht eftrried, in addition to sword 
and' pistol, the harciuelxuss 1 or the carabine, ac- 
cording- to their appellation. The Dragoons, first 
raised in France in 1600, w r ure only “ a huff 
coat with deep skirts, And an open head-piece 
with cheeks,” au5 were divided at first into two 
classes, pikemen mid musketeers, so called from 
the weapons they carried; but in 1645 they 
changed their muskets for the shorter piece called 
“ the dragon,” from which the French troops of 
tlii^ description had originally received their 
name; and in 1649 the dragoh was abandoned 
lor the culiver, or eulivet, corrupted from calibre, 
a fire-arm of the particular bore ordered by govern- 
ment, adS lighter than the usual match or wheel- 
lock. The modern firelock'' was invented about 
1635. The musket-rest and the swine’s feather 
(the prccuisor of the bayonet) were abandoned 
during the civil wars. 

The character aim tastes of James I. soon 
banished those mere shadows of the chivalric ages 
that had still lingered and fluted about the court of 
Que en Elizabeth. It was at a tournament, indeed, 
held in one of the first yejis of Jds reign, t that lie 
found bis worthiest (avuiirito (kjfr; but after this 
we hear no more of his countenancing such anti- 
quated spectacles. 1 1 is luroidf son llcury, it is 
tine, was etti enthusiast lot military pageants of 
this nature, and dcUglfteiJ in rdxumig at the ring, 
fighting at burner*, unci breaking spears in the 
tilt-yaid; but men the example, of the heir-appa- 
rent w as lost upon the English nobility. Chivalry, 
eve tt fa a harmless gamc ? Jmd gone quite out of 
fasliioii only a few years after the commencement 
of the seventeenth ceninry, and men would as 
i-oou have dreamt of following the career of the 
knight of La Mancha, as wearing harness and 
mounting war-horses, except at tlxe urgent call of 
necessity. 

While the lance and the battle-axe w 7 cre thus 
laid aside, the rapier and , dagger came into 
more active exeicise, and the duello, or modern 
duel, now became the customary mode of de- 
ciding their differences among gentlemen. In 
these encounters, which, as at present, arose not 
only out of private and personal quarrels, but abo 
out of the great public questions of the day, it 

* Wilit-mr InMrui’tujns fo; tho Ciualiic. Ciunlnul„'<’, 16X1. 

t See anto, p, UB. 
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sometimes happened that the parties, though of 
high rank, belaboured each other stoutly with 
cudgels before proceeding to more knightly extre- 
mities; but even in the regular duel it was not 
unusual for unfair advantages of various kinds to 
be attempted to be taken by one or both of the 
parties, till the practice of appointing seconds in 
all cases was resorted to in order to guard against 


such treacheries. Combatants also, before they en- 
countered, sometimes searched eacli other’s clothes, 
or, lor better assurance, stripped, and fought 
in their shirts. Yet, when a duel was a grave 
and premeditated affair, and between men of nice 
honour and punctilio, the stately ceremonials of 
ancient chivalry were carefully observed. If the 
challenge was delivered orallv, it was with hat in 
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hand, profound- congees, and fervent protestations 
of respect ; and if by letter, the length of the 
challenger’s sword was specified, and the terms of 
combat prescribed. If the party challenged de- 
murred at the invitation, the bearer gravely stuck 
the cartel upon the point of his sheathed rapier, 


and again tendered it; but if it was still refused 
the weapon was gradually lowered, until the paper 
fell at the recusant’s feet* James, in his favourite 
character of peacemaker, found ample employment 
in composing the quarrels or preventing the djUCls 

* Life of Lord Herbert of Cliorbury. * ’ f ' 
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of his nobles and courtiers; but in the later part 
of this period the fashion of duelling was driven 
out by the circumstances of the time. When the 
civil war broke out tile most pugnacious had light- 
ing enough of a more serious sort; and when 
peace was restored the practice of private combat 
was no longer tolerated by the puritanical govern- 
ment that was now established. 

Before the commencement of the civil wars the 
citizens of London were carefully trained in the 
use of the pike and musket. The general muster 
of this civic militia was at first once a-year; 
the training and exercise of individual companies; 
took place four times a-year, and lasted two 
dayB each time. These trainings were originally 
very irksome to 'toeary artisans and thrifty shop- 
keepers, as, independently of the weight of 
back and breafet-plate, scull-cap, sword, musket, 
and bandoliers, with which they were obliged to 
repair to the muster, the military discipline was of 
such a qomplex character, that it both imposed 


much labour and consumed a great deal of time. 
The ponderous matchlock, or carbine, of those 
days, had to be put through a long succession of 
manoeuvres before it could be loaded, primed, and 
discharged. In learning to shoot with it, the 
soldier-citizen was obliged to gather courage, and 
accustom himself to the recoil of his piece, by 
flashing a little ppwder in the pan ; the use of 
wadding for the ball not being as yet understood, 
be could only Bhoot effectually breast-high ; and 
his fire was delivered in the act of advancing, lest 
he should become himself a mark to the enemy, 
while taking a standing aim. As for the pike, it 
was a stout heavy weapon of pliant ash, about 
sixteen feet long, and dexterity in the use of it 
could only be acquired by frequent practice.* The 
Puritans at first regarded these warlike musters in 
the Artillery Gardens with abhorrence, as an ab- 
solute mingling with the profane ; but when they 
were taught from the pulpits that their projected 

* Grose’s Military Antiquities, chap. v. 
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reformation could only be accomplished by carnal 
weapons, they crowded to the exercise with ala- 
crity.* In the mean time the proud cavaliers, 
who were still blind to the political signs of the 
times, laughed scornfully at these new displays gf 
cockney chivalry, and were wont to declare that it 
took a Puritan two years to learn how to discharge 
a musket without winking.j* But the laugh was 
turned against themselves after the civil wars 
commenced, when the pikes and guns of the civic 
militia scattered the fiery cavalry of Prince Ru- 
pert and bore down all before them. When these 
Puritans were converted into actual soldiers they 
‘‘marched to the field in high-crowned hats, 
collared bands, great loqpe coats, long tucks under 
them, and calves* leather boots : they used to sing 
a psalm, fall on, and beat all opposition to the 
devil.”t It is worthy of remark, too, that the long 
active service and military renown of these cam- 
paigners gave them no disrelish, after the war had 
ended, for tlieir former peaceful and humble occu- 
pations. On the contrary, the soldier resumed his 
mechanical implements, and the officer returned to 
his shop or warehouse, while the cavaliers still 
went atout with belts and swords, swearing, 
swaggering, and breaking into houses, and steal- 
ing whatever they could find. 

* Letter of Samuel Butler in Somers’s Tracts, vol. iv. p. 682, 

t Ibid. 1 

X SliadweU’s Comedy of " The Volunteers," 


The chief amusements of the court of King 
James were masques and emblematic pageants ; 
and as these were chiefly the production of Ben 
Jon son, they were greatly superior to those 
of the preceding period. Still, however, the pe- 
dantry of James, and the frivolity of his queen, 
required those accommodations on the part of the 
poet which his own good taste would have re- 
jected. Tn one of these representations, called the 
Masque of Blackness, twelve Ethiopian nymphs, 
taking a voyage to Britain, to have their com- 
plexions made white, were represented by the 
queen and twelve ladies of the court, whose faces 
and arms were besmeared for the occasion with 
black paint. At the end of the masque a banquet 
was set out, and, as the courtiers were hungry, the 
feast was “so furiously assaulted, that down went 
tables and tressels before one bit was touched.”* 
A more detailed account, however, of a court 
pageant, exhibited before James and the King of 
Denmark at Theobalds, gives an astounding view 
both of the taste and moral character of the English 
° court of this period. “One day,” writes Sir John 
Harrington, in a letter to a friend in the country, 
during the visit of Christian IV., King of Den- 
mark, in the summer of 1606 ,f “ a great feast was 
held, and after dinner the representation of Solo- 
mdn his Temple and the coming of the Queen 
of Sheba was made, or, I may better say, was 

* Winvrood’s Memorials. t See ante, p. 33. 
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meant to have been made, before their ma- 
jesties, by • device of* the Earl of Salisbury and 
others. But, alas! as all earthly things do fail to 
poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our pre- 
sentment hereof. The lady who did play the 
queen’s part d^l carry most precious gifts to both 
their majesties, but, forgetting the steps arising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish 
majesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather 
think it was in his face. Much was the hurry 
and confusion ; cloths and napkins were at hand 
to make all clean. His majesty then got up and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba ; but he fell 
down, and humbled himself before her, and was 
carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a bed of 
state, which was not a little defiled with the pre- 
sents of the queen which had been bestowed on 
his garments, such as wine, cream, beverage, 
cakes, spices, and other good matters. The enter- 
tainment and show went forward, and most of the 
presenters went backward, or fell down ; wine did 
so occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear 
in rich dress Faith, Hope, and Charity : Hope did 
essay to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours 
So feeble, that she witluh ew, and hoped the king 
would excuse her brevity : Faith was then alone, 
for I am certain she was not joined with good 
works, and left the court in a staggering condi- 
tion : Charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed 
to cover the multitude of sins her sisters had com- 
mitted; in some sort she made obeisance, and 
brought gifts, but said she would return home 
again, as there was no gift which heaven had not 
already given to his majesty. She then returned 

to Faith and Hope, who were both sick 

in the lower hall. Next came Victory in bright 
armour, and, by a strange medley of versification, 
did endeavour to make suit to the king. But 
Victory did not triumph long; for, after much 
lamentable utterance, she was led away like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the 
ante- chamber. Now Peace .did make entry, and 
strive to get foremost to the king ; hut I grieve to 
tell how great wrath she did discover unto those of 
her attendants, and, much contrary to her sem- 
blance, most rudely made war with her olive- 
branch, and laid on the pales of those who did 
oppose her coming.”* 

The whole of this description seems so incre- 
dible, that many might think the translator of 
Ariosto had in this instance assumed the licence of 
his Italian original; but the testimony of other 
contemporaries will not allow us to suppose that 
Harrington’s account is at all exaggerated. 

While the masculine and original character of* 
the national mind was gradually emancipating 
dramatic poetry equally from the trammels of the 
classical school’ and that of the middle ages, the 
pedantic predilections of James tended to prevent 
this improvement from fully overtaking the cyurt 
plays and royal pageants, so that during bis whole 
reign the heathen gods or Christian virtues con- 

c • Nug® Autiiju®, 


tinned to figure amon^ the leading personages in 
such exhibitions. No* only the courtiers, how- 
ever, but grave matter-of-fact citizens, acqui- 
esced in the royal humour ; so that in 1610, when 
Prince Henry repaired to Whitehall, to be created 
Prince of Wales, he wa,s met at Chelsea by 
the lord mayor and corporation of London, 
attended by Neptune riding on a dolphin, and a 
sea-goddess mounted on a whale, which deities 
addressed him in complimentary speeches. But 
with the succeeding reign all this pedantry had so 
completely disappeared, that a royal masque or 
pageant was a fair transcript from the world of 
reality. A description of one of these exhibitions, 
which was presented before the king, queen, and 
court at Whitehall, in 1633, by the members of 
the inns of court, will best illustrate the magnitude 
of this change. It consisted of a masque and an 
anti-masque. The first was arrayed and marshalled 
after the fashion of a Roman triumph, the figures 
composing which consisted of the comeliest men in 
England, dressed in the most splendid and be- 
coming costume; the dresses, the chariots, and 
steeds were covered with ornaments of gol<* and 
silver, and blazed in the light of countless torches, 
while the whole solemn procession moved with 
measured steps to accompanying bands of music. 
No puppet or impersonation, whether of the 
classical, allegorical, or romantic world, intruded 
to mar the chasteness of the exhibition — all was 
real, modern, and of the choicest and happiest 
selection. Something more, however, was still 
necessary for the gratification of the popular taste; 
and the auti-masque, which followed, was an avowed 
but good-humoured parody upon the first part of 
the procession. It was formed of cripples, beggars, 
and other squalid figures, mounted upon miserable 
jades, and moving along to the music of keys, 
tongs, and bones. The whole exhibition was de- 
signed originally to express the devotedness of the 
inns of court to Charles 1. and his measures, and 
their abhorrence of Puritanism, Prynne, and his 
Histrio-mastrix ; but, in the anti-masque, a sly op- 
portunity was also takcil of ridiculing the subject of 
patents, one of the chief political abuses of the 
day. Thus one mail appeared mounted upon a 
little horse, with a great bit in his mouth, and a 
head-stall and reins aholit his ears: this was a 
projector wanting a patent that none should be 
allowed to ride their horses except with such bits 
as they should buy of him. After him came ano- 
ther fellow with a bunch of enrrots on his head 
and a capon ftpon his fist: he wanted a patent of 
monopoly as the first inventor of the art of feeding 
capons with carrots, and that none but himself 
should have the privilege of the said invention for 
fourteen years, according to the statute. Other 
projectors were ridiculed in a similar manner; 
and this part of the pageant “ pleased the spec- 
tators the more, because by it an information was 
covertly given to the king of the unfitness and 
ridiculousness of those projects against the law.” 
Nor was the hint taken in ill part by the court, 
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for the queen was so highly delighted with the 
procession, that she causal it to be repeated. At 
the close the whole party repaired to the Ban- 
queting House at Whitehall, where dancing con- 
tinued till morning, when a sumptuous banquet 
closed the entertainments. The expense of this 
rich pageant .amounted to 21,000/.* 

In the retinues and domestic attendance of the 
. nobles of this period everything proclaimed that 
the era of feudal authority and magnificence had 
departed* Accordingly, when the civil "wars had 
commenced, no peer, however wealthy or high in 
rank, could drag after him a regiment, or even a 
company, of unwilling vassals to the field : on the 
contrary, the meanest hind was free to choose 
between king and parliament. Something, how- 
ever, of the mere pomp of feudalism was still 
maintained in the domestic establishments of the 
nobility and the wealthier gentry. The father of 
John Evelyn, when he was sheriff of the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex, -j- had a hundred and sixteen 
servants in liveries of green satin doublets, besides 
several gentlemen and persons of quality who 
waited on him, dressed in the same garb. One of 
the largest, if not the largest, of English establish- 
ments at this time, was that of the Lord Trea- 
surer, the Earl of Dorset, the Lord Buckhurst 
and well-known poet of the court of Elizabeth. 
It consisted of two hundred and twenty servants, 
besides workmen attached to the house, and 
others that were hired occasionally.} The chief 
servants of the nobility (so they were called, but 
they were rather followers or clients) were still 
the younger sons of respectable or even noble 
families, who attached themselves to the fortunes 
of a powerful patron, and served him either in 
court or military affairs, for which they were 
allowed separate retinues of men and horses, with 
gratuities in money and promises of promotion. § 
The progress of improvement, that had banished 
minstrels, jugglers, and tumblers from princely 
households, had naturally introduced the drama in 
their room ; and accordingly we sometimes find a 
Company of actors classed among the servants of 
the chief noblemen, as well as a family musician, 
or even a whole band. A steward, distinguished 
by a velvet jacket and a gold chain about his neck, 
presided as marshal of the household, and next to 
him was the clerk 6f the kitchen. || But these 
cumbrous appendages were daily lessening, as do- 
mestic comfort came to be better understood . This 
improvement, however, had commenced still earlier 
among those of less rank and pretension. All who 
had their fortune still to seek in the court or the 
army, and all who repaired to the metropolis in 
quest of pleasure, found, so early as the time of 
Elizabeth, that the hustle and the scramble of new 
and stirring times made a numerous train of at- 

• Whiteloeke. ‘ 

t Till the year 1687 ft was customary for these two counties to 
have hut one sheriff. 

t Dr. Abbot’s Funeral Sermon for the Gail of Dorset. ; 

f Feck’s Cnriosa. 
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tendants an uncomfortable appendage: the gallant 
and the courtier, therefore, like Sir John Falstaff, 
studied “French thrift,” and contented himself 
.with a single “skirted page,” who walked behind 
him carrying his cloak and rapier. In conse- 
quence of the extravagant living introduced during 
this period, the spendthrift gentleman often sank 
into the serving-man, as we may see from the fre- 
quent occurrence of such a transformation in the 
old plays. When servants were out of place, we 
learn, from the same authentic pictures of the real 
life of the times, that they sometimes repaired 
to St. Paul’s churchyard, the great place of public 
lounge, and there stood against the pillars, holding 
before them a written placard stating their parti- 
cular qualifications, and their desire of employ- 
ment* 

But whatever retrenchment might be making 
in household expenditure by a diminished attend- 
ance was more than counterbalanced by an extra- 
vagance in dress and personal ornament that had 
now become au absolute frenzy. The caterpillar 
does not more eagerly burst into a butterfly upon 
the approach of sunshine than did the clumsy, 
ungainly figure of James into a gilded coxcomb, 
as soon as he was transported from the scantily 
furnished halls of Ilolyrood to the plentiful palaces 
of the south. It is said that he almost daily 
figured in a new suit, a humour that soon became 
prevalent among the courtiers. Still more gene- 
rally influential than James’s own example was 
that of his several handsome favourites, all of whom 
having been indebted for the royal favour mainly to 
their personal attractions, as might be expected, 
spared no pains and cost to give these natural ad- 
vantages their full effect. When Buckingham was 
sent ambassador to the court of France to bring the 
Princess Henrietta to England, lie provided for 
this important mission a suit of white uncut velvet 
and a cloak, both set all over with diamonds valued 
at eighty thousand pounds, besides a feather made 
of great diamonds; his sword, girdle, hat-bund, 
and spurs were also set thick with diamonds. 
Another suit, which he prepared for the same oc- 
casion, was of purple sutm embroidered all over 
with pearls, and valued nt twenty thousand pounds. 
In addition to these he had twenty-five other 
dresses of great richness. As a throng of nobles 
and gentlemen attended him, we may conceive 
how their estates must have been impoverished by 
the purchase of chains of gold, ropes of pearl, and 
splendid dresses, befitting the retinue of such an 
ambassador. Even a court festival of the time of 
James I. must have made a perilous inroad upon 
a year’s amount of the largest income. Thus, at 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Pala- 
tine, Lady Wotton wore a gown profusely orna- 
mented with embroidery that cost fifty pounds 
a-yard ; and Lord Montague spent fifteen hundred 
pounds on the dresses of his two daughters, that 
they might be fit to appear at court on the same 

• Peck'* Gink**.— LHfe of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,— Evelyn’* 
Diary.— Shirley’* l‘lay», 
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occasion * Prodigality in feasting and riotous 
living soon became as conspicuous a8 extravagance 
in dress. The ante-suppers of the epicurean Earl 
of Carlisle have been mentioned on a former occa- 
sion. Weldon informs us that this nobleman gave a 
banquet to the French ambassador at Essex House, 
where fish of such huge size were served up, which 
had been brought all the way from Russia, that no 
dishes in England could hold them, until several 
were made for the express purpose. The house- 
hold expenditure of James 1. was twice as much 
as that of his predecessor, amounting to a hundred 
thousand pounds annually. f 

While such were the habits of the courtiers, 
the country aristocracy still followed that kind of 
life so much familiarised to our minds by the 
descriptions in the old songs and plays of the 
tl golden days of good Queen Bess.” The rural 
knight or squire inhabited a huge building, half 
house, half castle, crowded with servants in home- 
spun blue coats, many of whom were only service- 
able in filling up the blank spaces of the mansion ; 
but, as these men had been born in his worship’s 
service, it was held a matter of course, that they 
should live and die in it. The family rose at day- 
break, and first of all assembled to prayers, which 
were read by the family chaplain. Then came 
breakfast ; after which the master of the household 
and his sons got into the saddle, and went ' off to 
hunt the deer, followed by some score of mounted 
attendants, while the lady and her daughters 
superintended the dairy or the buttery, prescribed 
the day’s task for the spinning-wheels, dealt out 
bread and meat at the gate to the poor, and con- 
cocted all manner of simples for the sick and 
iufirni of the village. If leisure still remained, 
the making of confections and preserves was a 
never-failing resource, independently of spinning 
and sewing, or perhaps embroidering some battle 
or hunting-piece which had been commenced by 
the housewives of a preceding generation. At noon 
dinner w r as served up in the great hall, the walls 
of which were plentifully adorned with stags* 
horns, casques, antique brands, and calivcrs ; and 
the noisy bell, that sent the note of warning over 
the country, gave also a universal invitation and 
welcome to the hospitable hoard ; and, after dinner, 
sack or home-brewed October occupied the time 
until sunset, when the hour of retiring to rest was 
at hand. Such was the ordinary history of a day. 
When the weather prevented out-door recreation 
or employment, the family library, 9 ontaining some 
six or eight large tomes that perhaps had issued 
from the press of Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde, 
was in requisition, and, if the members of the 
family could read, they might while away the 
hours in perusing these volumes for the twentieth 
time. In this fashion they derived their know- 
ledge of religion in general from the Bible and the 
Practice of Piety, — their Protestantism and horror 
of Popery from Fox’s Acts and Monuments, — their 
chivalrous lore from Froissart’s Chronicle, or, per- 

* Wirnywil. t Osboine’s Memuira of Ktag Janies, 


chance, the Merrie Gesti of Robin Hood,— their his- 
torical erudition from HqJ,l orHolinshed, — and their 
morality and sentiment ofrom the Seven Wise 
Masters, or the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
In such a state of life the set holidays were glorious 
eras ; the anticipation, the enjoyment, and the re- 
membrances of a single Ch/istmas or birth-day fur- 
nished matter lor a whole month of happiness. On 
such an occasion the lord of the manor was more than 
a king ; as he proceeded with his family through 
the crowds of assembled peasants, to witness their 
games of merriment and feats of agility or strength, 
his smile inspired the competitor with ’double 
swiftness or vigour, and the prize received* a ten- 
fold value because it was he who bestowed it. At 
evening his bounty was expressed by oxen roasted 
whole, and puncheons of mighty ale, with which 
he feasted the crowd, while his house was thrown 
open to the throng of his more immediate acquaint- 
ances and dependants. After the feast his hall 
was cleared for dancing ; three tiddlers and a piper 
struck up.; and as the “ mirtli and fun grew fast 
and furious,” the strong oaken floor was batteml 
and ploughed in all directions bv the hobiyuled 
slioes of those who danced with all their might 
and with all their hearts. Such was the life of an 
old country gentleman when James succeeded to 
the crown of England. But these habits, the last 
relics of the simplicity of the olden times, did not 
long outlive that event. Tidings of the gay doings 
at court, and the wonderful good fortune of the 
royal favourites, reached the ears of the aristocratic 
rustics, and from that moment rural occupations 
and village May-poles lost their charm ; the young 
were impatient to repair to the metropolis, and the 
old were obliged to yield to the prevailing fashion. 
With all the fierce impetuosity of novices, clod- 
compelling esquires and w r ell-dowricd country 
widows rushed into the pleasures and excesses of 
a town life ; and thus, with a rapidity hitherto un- 
known in England, and at which moralists became 
giddy, ancient manors tumbled to decay, fortunes 
that had accumulated for generations vanished, 
the hereditary estates of centuries became the pro- 
perty of men of yesterday, and the time-honoured 
names of the most ancient families disappeared 
from the scroll of English heraldry, and soon 
ceased to be remembered. * 

The following curious letter addressed to Wil- 
liam, the second Lord Compton (afterwards Earl 
of Northampton), by his wife, soon after their 
marriage, unfoldB much of the domestic economy 
and habits of family of distinction during the 
reign of James I„ and presents also an amusing 
sketch of a managing mistress of a household of the 
higher ranks of that day : — 

“ My sweet life, now I have declared to you my 
mind for the settling of your state, I suppose that 
it were best for me to bethink and consider within 
myself what allowance were, mectest for me. I 
pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most 
kina and loving wife, the sum of 2600 /., quarterly 
to be paid. Also, I would, besides that allowance, 
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have 600/., quarterly to be pAid, for the perform- 
ance of charitable works f ami those things I would 
not, neither will be, acdbuntablc for. Also, I will 
have three horses for my own saddle, that none 
shall dare to lend or borrow : none lend but I, 
none borrow but yoifc. Also, I would have two 
gentlewomen, lest one should be sieje, or have some 
other let : also, believe it, it is an undecent thing 
for a gentlewoman to stand mumping atone, when 
God hath blessed their lord and lady with a great 
estate. Also, when I ride a hunting or a hawking, 
or travel from one house to another, I will have 
them attending ; so for either of these said women, 
1 musf and will have for either of them a horse. 
Also, 1 will have six or eight gentlemen ; and I 
will have my two coaches, one lined with velvet 
to myself, with four very fair horses ; and a coach 
for my women, lined with cloth, and laced with 
gold, otherwise with scarlet, and laced with silver, 
with four good horses. Also, I will have two 
coachmen, one for my own coach, the .other for 
my women. Also, at any time when 1 travel, I 
will he allowed not only caroches and spare horses 
for me and my women, hut I will have such car- 
riages as shall he fitting for all ; orderly, not pes- 
tering my things with my women’s, nor theirs 
with either chamber-maid’s, nor theirs with wash- 
maids’, Also, for laundresses, when I travel, I 
will have them sent away before with the carriages, 
to see all safe. And the chamber-maids I will 
have go before, that the chamber may be ready, 
sweet, and clean. Also, for that it is undecent to 
crowd up myself with my gentleman-usher in my 
coach, I will have him to have a convenient horse, 
to attend me cither in city or country. And I 
must have two footmen. And my desire is that 
you defray all the charges for me. And for myself, 
besides my yearly allowance, I would have twenty 
gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good ones, 
eight of them for the country, and six other of 
them very excellent good ones. Also, I would 
have to put in my purse 2000/. and 200/., and 
so you to pay my debts. Also, l would have 
6000/. to buy me jewels, and 4000/. to buy me a 
pearl chain. Now, seeing I have been, and am, 
so reasonable unto you, I pray you do find my 
children apparel and their schooling, and all my 
servants, men and women, their wages. Also, I 
will have all my houses furnished, and my lodg- 
ing-chambers to he suited with all such furniture 
as is fit; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, 
carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, 
lair hangings, and such like. So, f9r my drawing- 
chamber, in all houses, I will have them delicately 
furnished both with hangings, couch, canopy, 
glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging. Also, my desire is, that you 
would pay your debts, build up Ashley House, and 
purchase lands ; and lend no money, as you love 
God, to my Lord Chamberlain, who would have 

all, perhaps your life from you So, now 

that I have declared to you what I would ‘have, 
and what it is that I would not have, 1 pray you, 


when you be an eavl, to allow me 2000/, more than 
I now desire, and double attendance,”* 

In the other departments of courtly and fashion- 
able life we find thut the spirit of gambling kept 
pace with other excesses ; so that the dice, “ that 
four-squared sin,” as it was quaintly termed, 
served in many cases to consummate the ruin of 
those ancient estates which the prodigality of a 
court life had already greatly impaired ; and as 
gaming naturally produces usurers and pawn- 
brokers, these classes had now increased to an 
immense amount. Loaded dice, too, were also 
common, — an iniquity almost coeval with the in- 
vention of the die itself; and all the nefarious 
tricks of foul play seem to have been as thoroughly 
understood in those days as at present. A good 
paymaster of “ debts of honour” generally even 
reserved all the light and clipped money that fell 
into his hands to pass off at cards and dice. As 
court fortunes were now daily becoming more ne- 
cessary, the crowds of needy aspirants who sought 
advancement in this way were obliged to study the 
humour of the king, — and, truly, that of James 
was not hard to find. They declaimed against 
puritans and w itches, swore by the Basilicou Doron, 
and plentifully larded their sayings with Latin 
quotations; they seemed to he half blinded by the 
effulgence of that royal majesty, the gracious light 
of which they so humbly courted ; and they con- 
stantly lauded the wisdom and learning of the 
sovereign, his hunting and his horsemanship, but, 
above all, his roan palfrey and its ornaments. In- 
deed, without this last act of homage they had 
better have stayed at home, as appears by the follow- 
ing incident. A nobleman who had tendered a 
petition without regarding the fair steed or its 
trappings received no answer : he again petitioned, 
but still there was no reply. At length the lord 
treasurer was employed to ascertain the cause of 
the royal silence. Jairfes angrily exclaimed, “ Shall 
a king [give heed to a dirty paper, when a beggar 
noteth not his gilt stirrups ?”f 

To be a successful courtier it was also necessary 
to excel in those coarse jokes* and buffooneries 
which were so much to the taste of the low-minded 
James. This king, among his various accomplish- 
ments, was a ready inventor of nicknames and an 
inveterate lover of practical jokes ; and happy was 
the man who could so take these as to furnish the 
luxury of a royal chuckle. Occasionally, however, 
the kingly jester would venture beyond hounds 
with those of more independent ‘spirit, in which 
case he was sometimes rewarded with a counter- 
buff not much to his liking. In contemplating 
the manners of James, and those by whom he was 
surrounded, it was no wonder that the English 
nobles of the old school thought of the court of 

* Haileian MS. t quoted by MUs A.itVpn, in lier Memoir# of tho 
Court of James I . Thi# lady, who value# herself upon being m> rea- 
sonable, was the daughter and #ole heiress of Sir Joim Spencer, 
was probably the wealthiest citizen of hig time, ns he died woith ncuriy 
a million sterling. He via* called “The Rich Spencer." laird 
Compton, her husband, wan so transported at this inlieutaiav, tlwt 
lie went out of his wits, and remained in that condition forsevml 
year«.—/rwa>«od. 

t Harriuglou, Letter to Lord Thomas Howiuil, in Nupue Antiqua*. 
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Elizabeth with a sigh. When Charles I. suc- 
ceeded, the coldness of his character and his deco- 
rous habits discountenanced these coarse and pro- 
fligate excesses ; and the courtiers endeavoured to 
conform to something like the rules of external 
decency. A general sobriety of demeanour suc- 
ceeded, and even debauchees now talked of Platonic 
love, the pretence of which at least became for 
a time quite the fashion at court.* But, as the 
stern, ascetic Puritans grew into power, and ad- 
vanced to the destruction of the monarchy with 
prayer and fasting, the court party soon became 
eager to distinguish themselves by an entirely 
opposite behaviour. All the excesses of the former 
reign were resumed, and Charles found himself 
unable to restrain, or even to rebuke, his adherents, 
who swore, drank, brawled, and intrigued, to show 
their hatred of the enemy and theiT devotedness to 
the royal cause. f 

The literary education of youth was as yet con- 
fined almost wholly to Latin and Greek. The 
discipline of public and domestic teachers was 
extremely rigid ; and the fame of being a 
“ learned and lashing master’* was generally es- 
teemed the highest commendation. To qualify 
this severity, however, schoolboys, like the ancient 
Roman slaves, were indulged with certain ap- 
pointed seasons of saturnalia, in which restraint 
was exchanged for the wildest glee. The chief of 
these was what was called the barring-out, when 
the scholars, before the arrival of the holidays, 
took possession of the school-room, barred and 
bolted it against the teacher, and defied him from 
the windows. In some of the public schools plays 
were sometimes acted, large audiences gathering 
to the spectacle. In others there were annual 
competitions in ancient athletic sports, as at the 
school of Harrow, where the students tried their 
skill against each other in archery for the prize of 
a silver arrow. The Eton Montem, as has been 
mentioned in a former Chapter, probably origin- 
ated in the festival of the Boy-Bishop, and it was 
practised as cariy as the reign of Elizabeth. In 
this annual ceremony, as at the present day, the 
pupils of Eton School elected a captain, who, 
m turn, chose his several officers; after which 
the whole party marched in military procession to 
Salt Hill, shouting, as they went, “ Salt ! salt !” 
and receiving contributions in money from the 
spectators, and bestowing salt in return. The rich 
dresses used by the captain of the Montem and 
his officers, on this occasion, were frequently bor- 
rowed from the theatres. As salt was a classical 
as well as theological emblem, and employed to 
signify learning and wisdom, we find it largely 
used in the ancient pranks and festivals of our 
English colleges. This was especially the case in 
qualifying a freshman. On tms important occa- 

• Howol’a Letters. 

t So much was swearing identified with loyalty, that Cromwell, 
after a skirmish with the Scottish horse at Musselburgh, sent Viord 
to the parliament that the enemy had English cavaliers in their 
ranks, became lie heard one of their wounded exclaiming, with his 
last breath, — u mel I’m going to my king.” 


sion the freshmen were obliged to doff their gowns 
and bands, and look as Inpch like scoundrels as 
possible ; after which they mounted a form that 
was placed upon a table, and declaimed to the 
grinning and shouting students below. In the 
meantime a huge brazen pot of caudle was bubbling 
on the fire before them, to refresh such of the 
orators as had recited thei#- speeches gracefully ; 
but those who had acquitted themselves indifferently 
had their caudle qualified with salt; while those 
who declaimed very ill were drenched with salted 
beer, and subjected to sharp admonishment by 
pinches on the chin from the thumb-nails of the 
seniors. All this was harmless enough, although 
not very classical ; but many a heavy complaint 
was made at this date of the dissoluteness of the 
Oxford and Cambridge students. Theological and 
political factions also raged fiercely among the 
members of these ancient seats of learning, and 
were only quelled at last when the Puritans ob- 
tained the complete ascendancy in church and 
state* 

Besides intellectual acquirements, however, 
education still comprised also various active Exer- 
cises of a military character; and thus, at the 
breaking out of the civil wars, most gentlemen 
were ready at once for military service. These 
exercises, in which the young aristocracy were 
carefully trained by skilful preceptors, consisted in 
fencing, vaulting, shooting with the musket and 
cannon, and sometimes even yet with the long and 
cross-bow, and riding the great horse. This last 
department was somewhat more difficult than the 
simple horsemanship of the present day, as the 
pupil, in order to acquire a firm seat and easy 
carriage, was obliged to practise all those eques- 
trian evolutions that are now confined to the circus. 
At public schools, also, the pupils were frequently 
taught to perform all the evolutions and exercises 
of regular soldiers, arms being purchased for the 
purpose, and some skilful soldier hired to give the 
necessary lessons.t To give a finish to a com- 
plete education, it was thought necessary for the 
young' aristocracy to travel before entering into 
active life ; and the tour of the continent generally 
succeeded to the labours of the English pedagogue. 
Much care was taken by the government to inter- 
dict these tourists from entering, or at least taking 
up their abode in, those foreign cities in which 
popery and the Jesuits predominated; but the 
taverns of France and Italy had more attractions 
for the generally of our young travellers than the 
colleges of the sons of Loyola, and love intrigues 
were more attended to than arguments in favour of 
papal supremacy ; 60 that the character of an 
Englishman abroad was expressed in the following 
quaint Italian proverb : — 

M Ingleie Italianato 
E Diavolo incaruato."i 

Female education, instead of obeying the power- 

• Peck’a Cnrioga.— Life of Anthony & Wood. 

tlEvelyn’a Diary — Life of Colonel Hutchinaon.— Echwd’s His- 
tory of England. 

| Howel’e Letters. 
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ful impulse it had already received, appears to 
have materially retrograded during the present 
period. The character *of such a sovereign as 
Elizabeth the glorious actions of*her reign, and 
the chivalrous deference of her courtiers, had all 
tended to inspire the English dames and damosels 
with that feeling of self-respect which constitutes 
so fruitful a source of* noble efforts ; and while 
they were addressed in that romantic language 
which attributed to them every kind of excellence, 
they endeavoured, as much as possible, to realize 
the ideal picture, and become worthy of such 
homage. But the era of buffoons that immedi- 
ately followed laughed this high- wrought principle 
out of countenance. Foreigners who visited Eng- 
land at this time were astonished at the gross 
manners of the court, and of both sexes in the 
higher classes; and they inform us that, although 
the English taverns were dens of filth, tobacco- 
smoke, roaring songs, and roysters, yet women of 
rank allowed themselves to be entertained in such 
places, and actually tolerated those freedoms from 
their admirers which are described with such 
startling plainness in our old plays.* Among 
other excesses, gaming was now entered into by the 
ladies with their characteristic ardour ; and, it is 
said, with no very strict regard to the rules of fair 
play. Auother of their resources was trafficking 
in politics, so that Gondoman found every fair 
palm ready for a bribe : this wily diplomatist ac- 
cordingly soon filled them with gold, for which 
the recipients made their love intrigues subser- 
vient to the Spanish interests.! The shops of the 
milliners and perfumers were noted places of 
assignation ; and one famous public haunt for this 
purpose during the reigns of James 1. and Charles I. 
was Spring Garden, which was at length shut up 
from public access by command of Cromwell.]; 

The process of dressing a fine lady was now 
declared to be as complex uud tedious as the fitting 
out of a ship of war ; and the different articles of 
her raiment were carefully kept in “ sweet coffers” 
— that is, coffers perfumed with musk or other 
rich odours. The dressing of her hair was an 
equally complicated work, from the quantity of 
hear ^breakers that required to be scented and 
curled, the artificial ringlets that were incorporated 
with the true, and the jewellery with which the 
whole was surmounted. Add to all this the cri- 
tical process of laying patches upon various parts 
of the face, and perhaps creating a new complexion 
with lotions, unguents, and even with paint ; and 
wc have half of the every-day hiftory of a fine 
lady of the period, according to Shirley : — 

“Wo rise, make lino. 

Sit for our picture— and ’tU time to dine.” 

Painted visages kept their ground even during the 
stem administration of Cromwell, and although 

* Character of England in Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. vit."" In the 

{ dayB of the seventeenth century the chief seem* of uction, in which 
orde aud ladies mluale, is often a tavern. 
i Wilson’s Court of James. 

{ Evelyn's Diary. 


every Puritan pulpit resounded. 1 with the example 

of Jezebel* 

The foppery of the other sex was not less extra- 
vagant, and a fine gentleman of this period was 
the ne plus ultra of odious effeminacy. This per- 
verse fashion was undoubtedly set by Somerset 
and Buckingham, who, we are told, endeavoured 
to look as much like women as possible.! A 
beau of this period was an animated trinket ; from 
the top of his beaver, that fluttered with gay 
streamers, to his hoot-point, nothing was to he 
seen hut an assemblage of bright colours and a 
blaze of jewellery. As he languidly waved his 
handkerchief to and fro, he scented the air with 
musk ; his gloves, which w r ere too fine for use, and 
which he carried in his hand, were made of per- 
fumed leather ; his pockets were stored with 
orangeade ; and, when he addressed a lady, it was 
not only with honeyed words, hut sweet and sub- 
stantial comfits. But, not even contented with all 
this, the fops at last proceeded to paint their luces, 
and thus their resemblance to women became 
complete. A rougher species of coxcombry was 
exhibited by those who might he called the mili- 
tary dandies of the day. Besides affecting a sol- 
dierly swagger and style of language, and carrying 
weapons of preposterous size, they wore black 
patches upon their faces clipped into the forms of 
stars, half-moons, and lozenges. This fashion 
originated in the scarred and patched faces of 
those who returned from the wars of Germany and 
the Low Countries, and was adopted by the male 
sex before it descended to women. With some 
this affectation of the military character became so 
ridiculous, that, to look still more like heroes, they 
sometimes walked about with their arm in a sling. 

As the mercantile community had now acquired 
a first-rate importance, the peculiar manners and 
customs of those who bought and sold are worthy 
of particular attention. The aristocracy still looked 
down upon traffickers with disdain, and elbowed 
them from the wall ; and a fashionable comedy 
was not thought racy enough unless some vulgar 
flat-cap was introduced, to bp robbed of his 
“ daughter and his ducats” by some needy and 
profligate adventurer. But, in spite of the ridi- 
cule of court and theatre, the merchants and the 
shopkeepers went on and prospered. The London 
shops of the seventeenth century were still little 
booths or cellars, generally without doors or win- 
dows;! and in lieu of gilded sign, or tempting 
show-glass, the master took short ‘turns before his 
door, crying, 11 What d’ye lack, Sir ?” “ What 
d’ye lack, Madam?” “ What d’ye please to 
lack?” and then he rehearsed a list of the com- 
modities in which he dealt. This task, when he 
became weary, was assumed by his ’prentice ; and 
thus a London street was a Babel of strange 
sounds by which the wayfarer was dinned at every 

• Strutt’s Horda Angel-CyuuaB.— Play of, Wcslwaid IIo«.— Slm- 
ley’s Lady of Pleasure*. 

i Osborne. 

J I’epys’s Diary, ti, 128. 
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step. The articles of a dealer were often of a very 
heterogeneous description *. these were huddled in 
bales and heaps within the little shop ; and in the 
midst of them might sometimes be seen the wife 
or daughters of the master, plying the needle or 
knitting- wires, and eyeing the passing crowd.* 
In one of the plays of the time a merchant ex- 
plains to his idle apprentice the way in which he 
grew rich, in the following words : 44 Did I gain 
my wealth by ordinaries? no: by exchanging of 
gold ? no : by keeping of gallant* company ? no. 
I hired me a little shop, fought low, took small 
gains, kept no debt-book, garnished my shop, for 
want of plate, with good, wholesome, thrifty sen- 
tences, as 4 Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee;’ 4 Light gains make heavy purses;’ 4 ’Tis 
good to be merry and wise.’ ” j* Dot, although the 
shops and warehouses of the London traffickers 
were of such a humble description, the houses 
were very different; so that even so early as the 
reign of James the dwelling of a chief merchant 
rivalled the palace of a nobleman in the splendour 
of its furniture, among winch cushions and win- 
dow-pillow's of velvet and damask lmd become 
common.} At the hour of twelve the merchant 
usually repaired to the Exchange, and again at six 
in the evening. At nine o’clock the Bow-bell 
rang, which was a signal for the servants to leave 
off work, and repair to supper and bed — 44 a 
bell, 5 ’ says Fuller, 44 which the masters thought 
umg too soon, and the apprentices too late.” It 
is amusing, however, to observe the jealous dis- 
tinctions that still prevailed among the different 
classes. Only a great magnifico or royal mer- 
chant was worthy to prefix Master, or Mr., to his 
name ; and if he was addressed as the 44 Worship- 
ful,” it was only when a soothing compliment was 
necessary ; but the additions of 44 Gentleman,” or 
44 Esquire,” would have thrown the whole court 
into an uproar. Even in such a trilling matter as 
a light ill the dark streets at night, the same 
scrupulous distinctions were observed : the courtiers 
were lighted with torches, merchants and lawyers 
with links, and mechanics with lauthorns.§ The 
great mark of meicantile ambition was the mayor- 
alty : the lord mayor’s show was more than a 
Roman triumph in the eyes of a young civic aspi- 
rant ; and Gog and Magog, that towered over the 
scene, became the gods of his idolatry. 44 By this 
light!” exclaims a young trading citizen, in 
Greene’s 4 Tu Quoque,’ 44 1 do not think but to be 
lord mayor of London before I die, stud have three 
pageants carried before me, besides a ship and a 
unicorn,” 

From the merchants and shopkeepers we may 
descend to the apprentices of this period, and, 
strange to tell, they seem to have been among the 
chief civic nuisances of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. These youths, although scattered 
over the whole metropolis, were formidable, not 
only from their numbers, but their union ; and they 

* Pejiys’s Diary. t Westward Hod. 

, t Stow. § Westward Hoe. 


seem to have acquired such a reckless ferocity 
from the consciousness $f their strength, that they 
were always ready to head the minor insurrections 
and popular rittfs of the period. In these cases it 
was in vain for the common city-guard fl> oppose 
them ; 44 clubs, bills, and partizans ” were swept 
before the whirlwind of a ’prentice onset ; and it 
was often necessary to call out the military against 
them. One aggrieved member of the fraternity, 
too, was enough to throw, "with a single war- 
whoop, the whole ward into an uproar. Whether 
attacking or attacked, he had only to shout the 
cry of 44 ’Prentices ! clubs !” when every shop, 
warehouse, and street repeated the warning, and 
every ’prentice snatched up his hat and rushed to 
the rescue. The ’prentices also had constituted 
themselves the arbiters and executioners of popular 
justice, T so that if a bull was to be baited in the 
ring, or a play on the stage ; if a bawd was to be 
carted through the streets, with a hideous sym- 
phony of pans, kettles, and keys ; if a scold was 
to he carried to the cucking-stool and ducked, or 
a house, of bad repute to be stormed and sacked, — a 
throng of apprentices generally both decreed jfhd 
executed the deed. These turbulent lads had also 
their feuds against certain other bodies, among 
which the Templars were distinguished; but all 
foreigners they especially hated, with even more 
than an English hatred. When the heyday of 
apprenticeship had exhaled, many of these youths 
grew sober, rich, and obese, and were thus quali- 
fied for civic offices and dignities ; but others 
acquired, such unsettled and profligate habits that 
their dismissal from shop and warehouse was 
indispensable. Being thus thrown upon society, 
they were ready lor every desperate deed; and 
from the host of discarded ’prentices a bravo 
could easily be hired by any gentleman who was 
base enough to use the services of a mercenary 
cudgel.* 

Such was the audacity of town thieves and 
robbers in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
that on one occasion Elizabeth herself, while 
taking an airing m her coach, near Islington, wa* 
environed by a whole regiment of 44 rogues and 
maslerlcss men,” and was obliged to dispatch a foot- 
man to the mayor and recorder for help. Fleet- 
wood accordingly set his myrmidons in motion, 
and, by next morning, seventy-four of the des- 
peradoes were brought before him, some of whom, 
he says, were 44 blind, and yet great usurers, and 
very rich.” The worthy magistrate gave them 
what he calls 41 substantial payment,” and pro- 
mised them, withal, a double payment if they 
appeared before him again; and he values himself 
justly upon never having seen them afterwards. 
This Fleetwood, who was recorder of London, 
appears to have been the Fielding of his day, and, 
by his indefatigable exertions, he partially suc- 
ceeded in* weeding London, Westminster, and the 
suburbs, of these pernicious characters.! 

• Fleetwood's Letters m Ellis’s Collect,— Greene's Gljost haunt in;: 
Coney catchers. 

f Ellis's Collection. 
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Of those persons who were comprehended under 
the title of coney-catchys (that is, cheats, in 
opposition to those who used violence), the number 
in all purts of the kingdom in tli£ time of Eliza- 
beth wa i estimated at not less than ten thousand.* 
In the country they attended every wake and fair, 
for the purposes of duping the unwary, — plundered 
out-houses and poultry-yards, and* “ found linen 
upon every hedge and as they moved about in 
formidable bands, it was seldom bafo for the country 
constables to apprehend them. But London was 
their great mart and centre of attraction, and the 
places where they chiefly swarmed were the Savoy 
and the *brick -kilns near Islington. Not less than 
twenty -two different kinds of coney-cutchcrs are 
summed up by Holinshed. During the reigns of 
James and Charles, however, they seem to have 
not only increased in numbers, but to have carried 
the principle of the subdivision of labour still 
further out. They used a cant language for profes- 
sional communication, resembling that of the 
gipsies, whom they soon supplanted ; and in this, 
as well as in many other particulars, in reading the 
accouuts of the various tricks and stratagems of 
the rogues of the seventeenth century, wc seem to 
be reading the history of the frauds of London in 
the nineteenth. In fact, much as we may admire 
the dexterity of modern thimble-rigging and 
swindling, scarcely a single stroke of it is of recent 
origin ; every trick was practised with equal adroit- 
ness so early as the good old days of Elizabeth. 
The cut-purses t used instruments of the finest 
steel, made by the choicest workmen of Italy ; and 
they had numerous schools in London, where the 
rising generation were regularly trained in every 
species of fraud. One way in which children 
were taught to pick a pocket adroitly is said to be 
still practised in the metropolis. A pocket or 
purse was suspended from the ceiling, and hung 
round with small belK, and the young learner was 
required to finger and empty it without ringing the 
slightest alarm. All the common knaveries of the 
town were the same with which wc are still familiar. 
Rustic squires and blunl-witted franklins, coming 
on a visit to London, were frequently Uceced, oi 
even worse handled, and sent home to hoirify 
their firesides with tales of metropolitan iniquity. 
They had gazed at some London marvel, and their 
purses had vanished the while as if at the touch 
of fairy- lingers. They had been bailed by city 
kinsmen of whom they had never heard, and to 
whom they were persuaded to intrust their pro- 
perty ; but these cousins had cozentd them, and 
disappeared with their goods. Rings and gems of 
price had glittered in their path, and, just as they 
picked them up, some by-slander claimed a share 
in the spoil, and was bought off by a considerable 
sum of money ; and then the golden gaud became 
brass, and the diamond worthless chrystal. Kind 
gentlewomen, pitying their ignorance of the town, 

* 1 T olinnlied. 

t l'uvhes m those tl:iy s were worn on the outside of the clothes. 
They were tied sound the middle, and hmijjdown by a string, so that 
they could be easily cut off ; hence the name of cut-purse. 


had directed them to comfortable lodgings ; but, at 
midnight, the window had softly opened, — hooks 
and pincers had entered,— and their clothes had 
risen and departed. With a blanket wrapped 
round them, they had stolen at an early hour to 
the inn at which their horses had been left, in- 
tending to mount and flee; hut their cousins of 
yesterday had been before them, and had carried 
off their cattle by some plausible tale or token.* 

While the streets of London, and even the in- 
ferior towns, wore filled with prowling sharpers of 
this sort, the highways were equally infested with 
robbers. They scoured the country in hands that 
mustered from ten to forty men, some armed with 
chacing-stavcs, that is, poles twelve or thirteen 
feet long, shod with a steel spike ; and otheis with 
bows and arrows, or with guns, and almost all 
with pistols. f It was therefore unsafe for “ true 
men*’ to travel except in numbers, and well armed ; 
and whoever was about to undertake a journey 
had to wait until a tolerably strong caravan had 
mustered for the same route. The robbers were 
often disguised as well as armed ; they concealed 
their faces with vizors ; they carried ialse beards 
and wigs in their pockets, and even false tails for 
their horses, and thus, in a twinkling, the appear- 
ance of man and steed could be so altered that they 
confronted the officers of justice without suspicion. 
Among the chief places of danger from highway- 
men were Salisbury Plain and (Jadshill in Kent ; 
the latter place having been long of such repute in 
this way that Shukspeare selected it for the scene 
of Fa 1 staff ’s highway achievements. 

Another description of miscreants mentioned in 
the accounts of this period went about the streets 
of London with figs and raisiqs in their pockets, 
with which they allured children to their houses; 
they then cropped the hair of their victims, and 
otherwise so altered their appearance that their 
parents could not recognise them, after which 
they shipped them off to the plantations, there to 
he sold for blaves.J The civil wars aud the dis- 
comfiture of the royal cause produced a plentiful 
harvest of dashing highwaymen* the impoverished 
followers of the fallen king, who endeavoured to re- 
trieve upon the road what they had lost in the field ; 
and many a gentle and well-born cavalier, who had 
honourably distinguished himself at Marston Moor 
or Nascbv, had his exit at Tyburn. In their new’ 
species of campaigning they comforted themselves 
with the thought that they were only continuing 
the war upon a different scale, awhresuming what 
had once been their own ; m conformity with 
which notion, while they scrupulously abstained 
from molesting any of the royal party, they 
pounced upon a Roundhead with peculiar satis- 
faction. It is gratifying to add, that the robbers 
of England at this time were distinguished by their 
superior humanity in comparison with those of 

* Decker’s Dull’* Horn-Book.— Ellis’* Collect.— Gt cent’s Notable 
Discovery oi Cozenage, 
t Mss. I.oumUjwuc Collection, No. filk 
J llowcl’s Letters. # 
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other countries, seldom inflicting wounds or death 
except in cases of desperate resistance.* 

Among the numerous strange characters -of this 
period who had made themselves obnoxious to the 
law, and were obliged to show false colours, were 
the Jesuits, or seminary priests. These men were 
wont to assume as many shapes as Proteus to 
escape detection. Sometimes they exhibited the 
gay attire and fashionable bearing of a gallant; 
and it would appear that the part was admirably 
played by these reverend masqueraders. “If 
about Bloomsbury or Holhc™,” says an author of 
this period, c< thou meet a g°°d> snug fellow, in a 
gold-laced suit, a cloak lined thorough with velvet, 
one that hath good store of coin in his purse, rings 
on his fingers, a watch in his pocket, which he 
will value at above twenty pounds, a very broad- 
laccd band, a stiletto by his side, a man at his 
heels, willing (upon small acquaintance) to intrude 
himself into thy company, and still desiring further 
to insinuate with thee, then take heed of a Jesuit 
of the prouder sort of priests.”t One great scheme 
of the Jesuits of this period was to drive the 
puritans into all kinds of religious extravagance, 
in hope that the reaction would produce a national 
return to the church of Rome ; and, in further- 
ance of this plan, they assumed the dress, gri- 
mace, and maimers of ultra-puritanism, while they 
out-canted and out-preached even Hugh Peters 
himself. A member of the brotherhood lurking 
about Clerk cn well, in writing to a correspondent, 
during the earlier part of the reign of Charles I., 
thus alludes to the insidious proceeding: “ I 
cannot hut laugh to sec how some of our own coat 
have accoutred themselves : you would scarce 
know them if you saw them ; and *tis admirable 
how, in speech and gesture, they act the pu- 
ritans. 

The increase of learning and the multiplication 
of books had made authorship a regular profession ; 
hut success as yet was only to be won through the 
favour and countenance of persons of rank, and 
authors were obliged to address their patrons with 
the most crawling adulation, as well as to submit 
to many gross ‘ indignities. Literary tricks and 
knaveries were also common so early as the be- 
ginning of this period. One of these was practised 
by a set of literary pedlars, who went about the 
country with some worthless pamphlet, headed 
by an epistle dedicatory, into which they inserted 
successively the names of all the principal persons 
of the county through which they' travelled, ex- 
tracting from each, in return, a present of three or 
four angels.§ When the civil wars commenced, 
and diurnals, as the newspapers were then called, 
were much in request, tne writers of these not 
only sold themselves t6 one or other party, but 
even to individuals, whose deeds they exclusively 
trumpeted.|| A mercenary partisan of this stamp 

• Lives of English Highwaymen.— Life of Captain Hind. 
i The Foot out of the Snaie, by John Gee. Lon. 1624. 

1 Letter of & Jesuit, in Echard's Hist, of England, ii. 54. 

§ Decker's English Villanies, eight times pressedito death ly the 
Printers, fcc., 1649. Chap.lv. 6 1 

| Life of Colonel Hutchinson. f 


is thus briefly described in Pepys’s Diary. “ I 
found. Muddiman, a good scholar, an arch rogue, 
and owns that though he writes new hooks for the 
parliament, yet he did declare that he did it only 
to get money, and did talk very basely of many of 
them. 9 ’ 

Thi extent and confusion of such a Babel as 
London had now become seemed to stun the 
intellects of King James; and besides the pro- 
clamations he was accustomed to issue against the 
building of additional houses, as Elizabeth had 
done before him, and as was also done by his son 
and by the government of the commonwealth, he 
applied himself in various other ways to reform 
what he considered a serious political evil. He 
prohibited the Scots from repairing to London, 
and threatened the skippers who brought them 
with fine and confiscation. He tried to persuade 
the English nobles and landed gentlemen to reside 
upon their estates, telling them that in the coun- 
try they were like ships in a river, that showed 
like something ; while, in London, they were like 
ships at sea, that showed like nothing. But his 
most sapient scheme to thin the city population 
was, to plant whole colonies of Londoners upon 
the waste lands of Scotland, — a munificent boon to 
the English, as he thought, by which the ad- 
vantages of the union of the two kingdoms would 
be reciprocated. But all these schemes were 
useless ; the torrent swelled and strengthened every 
hour, and the London population continued to in- 
crease in a ratio that far exceeded all former 
precedent. As yet, however, this increase was 
not accompanied with those general improvements 
so necessary for the comfort of civic life. The 
greater part of the houses were still sheds of 
wood, or of wood and brick, the wretchedness of 
whicli was only brought into strong relief by the 
stately buildings that here and there intervened ; 
the streets were crooked and narrow, and generally 
overshadowed by a perpetual twilight, from the 
abutments overhead, that rose, story above story, 
until they almost closed upon each other ; and, being 
unpaved, they were* damp and dirty even in dry 
weather, and, in rainy, were almost knee-deep with 
mud. These discomforts were peculiarly striking 
to foreigners, who seem to have regarded London 
as the valley of the shadow of death. They com- 
plained of the universal coughing that resounded 
through every place of concourse, and they con- 
sidered consumption to be a national disease of the 
English, produced by the wet and dirty streets of 
their metropolis. The ‘expedients that had been 
for sometime adopted 466 Counteract these nuisances 
were worthy of Asiatic barbarians. Kites and 
ravens were cherished on account of their useful- 
ness in devouring the filth of the streets, and bon- 
fires were frequently kindled to avert a visit of the 
plague.* 

People of rank and fashkm at this time lived in 
the Strand, Drury Lane, and the neighbourhood of 

• Mor y son .— Stow Character of England, in Lord Somers's 
Tracts, vol.vii. 
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Papl’s Walk. 


Covent Garden, which was as yet only an inclosed 
field ; merchants resided between Temple Bar and 
the Exchange; bullies, broken spendthrifts, and 
criminals of every shade, congregated in White- 
friars (Aisatia), which still possessed the right of 
sanctuary* and the avenues of which were watched 
by scouts who, on the approach of the messengers 
of justice, sounded a horn, and raised the *cry of 
“ An arrest !” to warn the Alsatians for flight or 
resistance. 1 * The obscure narrow lanes branching 
from Cannon Street towards the river were clustered 
with those secret and proscribed buildings called 
“ the tents of Kedar” by their frecpienters, but con- 
venticles by the world in general : Lcukner’s Lane 
and its precincts were the favourite haunts of the 
profligate; and the “ devilish Ranters, 5 ’ as honest 
Bunyan justly terms them, held their satanic orgies 
m Whitechapel and Charter-house Lane. As for 
places of lounge and recreation, Hyde Park and 
Spring Garden afforded pleasant ratreats to the 
citizens from the dirt and din of the streets ; but, 
under the commonwealth, the use of the Park was 
restricted by a tax of one shilling levied upon every 
coach, at entrance, and sixpence for every horse, 
while the Garden, as already mentioned, waB shut 
up. But the chief place of common resort was the 
middle aisle of St, Pa#* ; the hours of public con- 
course there being from eleven to twelve at noon, 
and after dinner from three to six in the evening. 

• Shadwelfr Comedy of The Squire of Aisatia. 

VOL, III, . 


Here lords, merchants, and men of all professions, — 
the fashionable, the busy, and the idle, — were wont 
to meet and mingle ; and lie who had no companion 
might amuse or edify himself with the numerous pla- 
cards and intimations suspended from the pillars. 
But the chief of the “ Paul’s walkers” were the 
political quidnuncs, who must have found some- 
thing congenial in the gloom of this stately piazza. 
“ These newsmongers, as they called them,” says 
Osborne, in his Letters to his Son, “ did not 
only take the boldness to weigh the public, but 
most intrinsic uctions of the stale, which some 
courtier or other did betray to them.” 

The elbowing of crowds and the rivers of mud 
were not the only obstacles to be cncouutered in 
the streets of London. If the peaceful pedestrian 
eschewed a quarrel By universal concession, and 
gave the wall to every comer, he might still run 
the risk of being tossed by a halfibaited bull,' or 
hugged by a runaway bear. A sudden rush and 
encountering between the factions of Templars and 
’prentices, or of butchers and weavers, might sweep 
him at unawares into the throng of battle, where, 
although he espoused neither party, he might get 
well cudgelled by both. If he sought to avoid all 
these mischances by the expensive protection of a 
coach, he might suddenly find himself and his 
vehicle sprawling in the kennel, through the rude 
wantonness of the mob. This last pastime had 
become a favourit^vith the London rabble, who 
* 4 N 
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called coaches hell-carls , and delighted in up- porary fit of gravity. Such omens as the falling 

setting them.* In the hatred of every tiling aris- of a portrait from the wail, the croaking of a raven, 

tocratic, which took possession of the multitude the crossing of a hare in tone’s path, the upsetting 
after the commencement of the civil war, noble- of salt, the unexpected crowing of a cock, could 
men, when they made their appearance ill public, disturb the most swaggering cavalier. As for the 
were cursed and reviled, and apt to be mobbed ; learned of this period, their favourite mode of 
and several who belonged to this once privileged divinoltm was f by what was called the Sorlcs Vir - 
class were obliged to set armed guards, over their (]i liana* , or the opening at hazard of a copy of 
houses, even though they had espoused the parlia- Virgil’s ASneid, and rending a revelation of futu- 
mentary cause. rity in the first passage that struck the eye. From 

Such was a day in the metropolis; but the night this general tendency of all* classes, divination be- 

was confusion worse confounded. After the twi- came a thriving trade, and almost every street had 

light had deepened into darkness, the peaceful its cunning mat), or cunning woman, who divined 

citizens been housed, and the throngs of links and for the wise by astrological calculations,* and for 

torches given place to the solitary twinklings of the ignorant by the oracle of the sieve and sheers, 

the watchmen’s lanterns, Aleatia disgoiged its Sometimes, as in the cases of Dr. Forman and Mrs. 
refugees, and the taverns their inmates : the sons Turner, the forbidden traffic of fortune-telling was 
of Belial, “ flown with insolence and wine,” took a cover to the worse trades of pandering anu poi- 
possession of the lanes and corners of streets; soiling. When the civil wars commenced, and 
stray passengers were insulted, wounded, and every hour was fraught with some great event, 
often killed ; and the? roofs of rich citizens were this natural eagerness to anticipate the future bo- 
untiled for the purposes of plunder. It was unsafe came so intense, that the stars were more eagerly 
to w alk in the streets of London after nine o’clock, studied than the diurnals,and cavaliers and round- 
A set of midnight ruffians also, peculiar to this heads thronged to the astrologers to learn ffie 
period, went under the names of Roaring Boys, events of the succeeding week* Another favourite 
Bonavcntors, and PrivadoTs. These— the succes- superstition of the period was, the exorcising of 
sors of the Swashbucklers of the sixteenth, and devils ; when the possessed person began to spout, 
forerunners of the Mohawks of the eighteenth ccn- Latin and other learned languages of which he was 
tury — are described as “ persons prodigal, and of wholly ignorant, the Romish pi icst took the field 
great expense, who, having run themselves into against this erudite demonin full pontificals, and 
debt, were constrained to run into factions, to do- armed with holy water and the book of exorcisrm. 
fend themselves from danger of the law. ’’-j- In This piece of jugglery was a favourite practice of the 
such a state of things the sword of justice required popish clergy, and w*as one of the wa/s they took 
to be something more than a metaphor; and a to recover their esteem with the multitude ; when 
sheriff’s officer, in making a civil arrest, had fre- the unclean spirit refused to he dislodged by any 
quently to he hacked by a posse of well-armed other form of conjuration than that which they 
followers. The night-watchmen and constables employed, the circumstance was adduced as an 

also, having such a dangerous commission, were incontrovertible evidence that the church of Rome 

very strict in enforcing it, and their partisans were was the true church. Such practices, however, 

not more than necessary against those midnight were not wholly confined to the Romish clergy : 

roysters who broke the peace with rapier and the Puritans took the alarm, and set up for exorcists 
dagger. Often, 'indeed, a city gallant was mice- in turn; and, as nervous diseases were abundant 
remoniously knocked on the head in brawling with among them, they sometimes crowded round the 
the watch, instead of being simply punished with bed of some crazy hypochondriac who was sup- 
fine or imprisonment. To this circumstance posed to be possessed by a devil, and whom they 
Osborne quaintly alludes, when he admonishes his stunned with prayers and adjurations. This popu- 
soii to give good words to the city guardians, lar belief ill demon-possession had not even the 
u many,” says he, 46 being quick in memory, who, merit of poetical dignity to apologise for its ab- 
out of scorn to be catechised by a constable, have surdities: the following names of some of the 
summed up their days at the end of a watchman’s ejected devils may suffice to show of how prosaic 
bill. ,r and grovelling a character it was in all respects : — 

We will now'moticc some of the popular super- Lusty Dick and Hob, and Corrier Cap arid Puff, 
stitions of the time. The blank created by the Purr and FliBberdigibbet, Wilkin and Smolkin, 

banishment of religion in the earlier part of this Lusty Jolly Jenkin, Pudding of Thame, Pour 

period required still to be filled with something Dieu, Bonjour and Maho. f 
spiritual, and jugglers and hobgoblins usurped the It would have been fortunate for humanity if 
vacancy. Men who defied all sacred sanctions the credulity of the period had gone no farther; 
could quake at some unexpected but natural phe- but the belief in witches, after the accession of 
nomenon; and the appearance of a comet in 1618 James, became the master-superstition of the age. 

actually frightened the English court into a tem- James had a personal quafbel against the whole 

+ Character of England, In Somers's Tracts. * Life of Lilly the Astrologer. 

j First Fourteen Years of Kin| James’s lleign, in Lord Somers's + Foot out of the Snare, by John Gee, in SomerB’s Tracts, vol. iii. 
Tiacis, vol. it £ —Life of liaxtei . 
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race of witches: during his matrimonial voyage 
to Denmark they had baptized a cat, by which 
they had raised a storm # tnat almost wrecked his 
ship ;* and when he became king of England he 
was as proud of being Malleus Maleficarim , as 
Defender of the Faith. He wrote, reasoned, and 
declaimed upon witch*craft; his courtier# and 
clergy, sufficiently apt for superstition, echoed the 
alarm, and the judges revived the application of 
the dormant statutes that had been enacted against 
sorceries and enchantments, And now commenced 
the only warfare of the pacific James, — his warfare 
against old women, which was waged with great 
fury during the whole of his reign, and signalized 
by abundance of slaughter. The methods, too, of 
detecting the crime were strikingly characteristic 
of the age. If the impotent fury of a trembling 
beldame vented itself in imprecations against her 
persecutors, and if they afterwards sustained any 
calamity in goods or person, this was proof that 
the woman was a witch.f Tf she talked and 
mupibled to herself, under the dotage of old age, 
she was holding converse with invisible spirits, 
and therefore she was a witch. If a hoy or girl 
sickened beyond the skill of some presumptuous 
village quack, he had only to declare that the 
patient was bewitched, upon which the child was 
worried for the name of the culprit, until some 
one was announced at Imp-hazard. In all such 
cases the proof was sufficient for the condemnation 
mid death of the accused. In process of time, 
professed witch-finders came into fashion — men 
who could detect the crime, although the cunning 
of Satan himself tried to hide it. Independently 
of witch-marks and imp-teats upon the person, 
they could discover an old woman’s familiar spirit 
in the cat that slumbered by the fire, the mouse 
that rustled in the wall, or even the bird that 
chirruped at the threshold. But the grand test 
was that of Hopkins, the prince of witch-finders, 
by which the suspected person was bound hand 
and foot, and thrown into the water, when, if she 
sunk, there was of course an end of her, and if she 
swam, she only escaped the water ,to he put to 
death by fire. This miscreant, in the years 1045 
and 1646, paraded from county to county like 
a lord chief justice, and if any magistrate was so 
humane or hardy as to interfere with his pro- 
eeedings, he was threatened by Hopkins in the 
mosl imperious style. At last the murder ey had 

• We learn from Froissart, Mmjstrelet, and other olJ chroniclers, 
that the devil was best piopitiatpd by some choice niece ol’piofamty ; 
a parody upon the sacraments was then e tore the iwual way ui which 
the sorcerers of the middle a^es in volant his aid. Tims the host 
was sometimes administered to it toad, or other loathsome animal. 
After the Kefot million, witches w era supposed to desecrate the 
sacramental bread, and the ate of baptism, lor the samo purpose. 

+ The receipt for converting a peevish crone into a witch is thus 
happily expressed m the old play of the Witch ot Edmonton 

Soma call me witch ; 

And, being ignorant of myself, they go 
About to teach me how to be one; uiging 
That my bad tongue (by their bad usage made so) 
Forpspeaks their cuttle, doth bewitch their corn, 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurse. 

This they enforce upon me ; and in port 
Make me to credit it.” 


his reward according to the strictest poetical 
justice : he was found guilty by his own ordeal, 
and subjected to the same doom as his victims. 
The extent to which his atrocities were carried 
may be learned from the fact, that in one year 
he hanged sixty witches in the county of Suffolk 
alone. While these legal massacres were thus 
in progress in England, the destruction of witches 
went on with still greater severity in Scot- 
land, where such tortures were inflicted to extort 
confession from the wretched victims, that even 
the death which followed was a relief. Nor did 
the death of James cool the zeal which his folly 
had kindled ; on the contrary, the persecution be- 
came still more rampant under the Long Par- 
liament, and between three and four thousand 
persons are said to have been executed for witch- 
craft between the year 1640 and the Restoration.* 
As traffic inci eased and money became more 
abundant, it was to be expected that the science of 
goqd living would he carefully cultivated : cookery 
accordingly was now studied more than ever, but 
scarcely, as yet, with any improvements : in fact, 
the epicurism of the seventeenth century consisted 
chiefly in extravagant expense and “ villanous 
compounds.” The following “ receipt to make a 
herring-pie,” extracted from one of the cookery- 
books of the time, may satisfy the most craving 
appetite upon this subject; — “ Take salt herrings, 
being watered ; wash them between your hands, 
and you shall loose the fish from the skin ; take 
off' the skin whole, and lay them in a dish ; then 
have a pound of almond-paste ready ; mince the 
herrings and stamp them with the almond-paste, 
two of the milts or roes, five or six dates, some 
grated manchet, sugar, sack, rose-water, and 
saffron ; make the composition somewhat stiff, and 
fill the skins ; put butter in the bottom of your 
pie, lay on the herring, and on them dates, goose- 
berries, currants, barberries, and butter; close it up, 
and hake it; being baked, liquor it with butler, 
verjuice, and sugar. ”f Sometimes, however, the 
dishes, though equally fanciful, were of a more 
refined character : thus we read of “ an artificial 
lien made of puff-paste, with her wings displayed, 
sitting upon eggs of the same materials, where in 
each of them was enclosed a fat nightingale sea- 
soned with pepper and ambergris.” { The same 
artificial taste prevailed in the preparation of the 
simplest materials of food ; butter, cream, and 
marrow, ambergris, all kinds of spices, sugar, dried 
fruits, oranges, and lemons entered largely into 
the composition of almost every dish. Several 
articles also appear to have been dressed that 
would scarcely find admission into a modern Eng- 
lish kitchen,— such as snails, which were stewed 
or fried in a variety of ways with oil, spices, wine, 

I vinegar, and eggs,— and the legs of frogs, which 

• This fact Is stated by Dr. Zacchary Gray in his notes to Hudf- 
(ji as, \ol n. p. 11 (e«lit.ot 1744). The 'doctor asserts that be had 
seen a list of their names. See also lIowiTs Stale Trials, iv. 818, 
and Hutchinson s lissav on Witchcraft, p. 82. 

\ The Accomplished Cook, by Robert Mny, 8vn. London, 1685. 

1 The Antiquary, a comedy, by Shtekey Mnrmion, J£«cp, 1G41. 
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were dressed into fricassees. On some occa- 
sions, therefore, a coarse and clownish dish was a 
pleasing variety. In the year 1661 , a gather- 
ing of marquesses, lords, knights, and squires took 
place at Newcastle, to celebrate a great anni- 
versary^ when, on account of the number of 
guests, each was required to bring his 0^1 dish 
of meat. Of course it was a sort of competition 
in which each strove for pre-eminence; but the 
specimen of Sir George Goring was reckoned a 
inaster-piece. It consisted of four huge, brawny 
pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed with ropes 
of sausage, all tied to a monstrous bag-pudding. f 

In variety of wines, and the copious use of 
them, the wealthier classes of England of this age 
were not a whit behind their ancestors; indeed, 
the arrival of the Danish king and his courtiers, 
in the reign of James, greatly increased the national 
thirst, insomuch that it was observed, the Danes 
had again conquered England. J In the succeeding 
reign the cavaliers were as little famed for tem- 
perance as the courtiers of James. The English 
followed, also, very scrupulously, the Danish custom 
of drinking healths ; and foreigners were astonished 
to find that, when a company amounted to some 
twenty or thirty, it was still expected that every 
guest should drink the health of each in rotation. 
Such festivals, of course, inflamed the love of 
quarrel; toasts were given which produced dis- 
cussion or refusal to drink them ; and if the over- 
heated parties did not immediately come to blows, 
still duels and bloodshed were the usual con- 
sequences. Sometimes, when a lady or an absent 
patron was toasted, the company pledged the toast 
upon their knees. Among other disgusting inodes 
of drinking healths at this time, the toper some- 
times mingled his own blood with the wine.§ It 
was fortunate that, while the aristocracy were thus 
becoming more vitiated, the common people had 
become more temperate than formerly ; hut, adds 
Stow to this assertion, “ it was not from absti- 
nence, but necessity, ale and beer being small, 
and wines in price above their reach.” 

Greater temperance in eating and drinking 
naturally prevailed during the period of the com- 
monwealth, from the ascendancy of puritan prin- 
ciples, which recommended simplicity and self- 
denial; and as so many of the leaders of the 
dominant party had risen from the ranks, the new 
style of living frequently assumed the character of 
the old Saxon coarseness. A republican sim- 
plicity especially prevailed in the' banquets at 
Whitehall during Cromwell’s administration, the 
plain fare of w hose tables was the subject of many 
a sneer among the luxurious loyalists. An idea of 
his dinners may be formed from the following 
specimen of his lady’s mode of baking a pig. 
The carcase was encased in a coating of clay, like 
one of his own Ironsides in his coat-of-mail, and 

* May. 

1 Letter of I’liittp Mamwnnng to the i«rl of Arundel, in Lodge's 
Illustration*, ui. 403. 

t Harrington’s Nugne. 
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in this state it was stewed among the hot ashes 
of the stoke-hole. Scotch collops also formed 
one of the standing dishes of her cookery. 
We are also informed that she ate marrow- 
puddings at breakfast ; while her youngest daughter, 
the Lady Frances, delighted in a sausage made 
of hog’s liver.* Cromwell, with the stomach of a 
soldier, despised French cookery and elaborate 
dishes, and at his state dinners these were placed 
upon his tabic chiefly for show. After a feast of 
this kind much boisterous merriment generally 
prevailed, but it was harmless and even dignified 
compared with the gross outrages of a royal ban- 
quet in the reign of James or the festivals* of the 
cavaliers in the time of his son. The London 
civic feasts during the commonwealth were algo 
of a very decorous character : in one, which was 
given to Fairfax and Cromwell, the dishes were 
all of a substantial character, suited to military 
appetites ; no healths were drunk, and the only 
music that enlivened the banquet was that of 
trumpets and drums. t 

The popular sports and games, from the 
gradual change that had taken place in tfce 
manner of living, had been always contracting 
within a narrower circle ; and from the reign of 
Charles I. to the Restoration few r persons had 
either inclination or opportunity for those amuse- 
ments that had formerly been universal. James, 
who followed every specicsjof venery, delighted in 
hawking — a sport, in the costume appropriated to 
which he was often drawn by the artists of the 
period ; and this royal predilection gave a momen- 
tary revival to a recreation that was otherwise on 
the point of extinction. Tennis was one of the 
favourite amusements of his son, Prince Ilenry, 
as it was of the courtiers in general. The game 
of pall-mall was as yet a novelty ; but, when it 
was plnyed, the competition was so keen, that those 
who engaged in it frequently stripped to their 
shirts. 1 Another old game which was still a 
favourite, was that of the balloon, — a large ball 
of leather, which was inflated with air by a vent; 
and then bandied by the players with the hand. 
Billiards w r as also one of those fashionable games 
which were now beginning to supersede the more 
boisterous sports of the preceding century. In 
spite of change, however, the pristine national love 
of blood -shedding still remained, and the English 
nobility and gentry still flocked with rapture to 
the exhibitions of bear-baiting and cock-fighting, 
and wagered large sums upon the issue. The 
Puritans, amidtt their dislike of those sports which 
they reckoned cruel and sinful, very properly ab- 
horred above all things a bear-baiting ; and, there- 
fore, Cromwell, Pride, and Hewson, that they 
might remove the popular temptation, slew all the 
bears, — an exploit that gave rise to the poem of 
Hudibras. 

We learn from the Book of Sports that the 

• Court aud Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell, .in Secret Hist, of 
James k, ii. 499. 
i Whitelock. 
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CDtaflio# ttmbseilients of the English peasantry of 
this juried Were dancing, ktoping, vaulting, archery, 
May-Bathes, May-pole^ Whitsun-alcs, luorice- 
danefcs, and the decoration of churches with rushes 
•and bratibhes, which last practice was a favourite 
recteAtioh of the women. All these pastimes were 
not ottly declared to be lawful on Sugulay, but they 
were also enjoined upon all church-going people 
after divine service. The games prohibited on 
that day were bear and bull baiting, interludes, 
and bowling. The bowling-greens of England 
excited the admiration of foreigners, being supe- 
rior ’ to anything of the kind seen abroad. Such 
waft also the case with the English horse-races, 
which had now increased in splendour and im- 
pdrtance; and, as the breed of horses had been 
greatly improved by the practice, their mettle was 
not scared, and furious riding and driving were 
now among the characteristics of an Englishman * 
As for the games and recreations of the citizens, 
these had necessarily to he accommodated to the 
exigencies of a metropolitan life, and consisted in 
cock-fighting, howling, tables, cards, dice, billiards, 
musical entertainments, dancing, masques, balls, 
plays, and evening club-meetings. When more 
active exercise was desirable, they rode into the 
country, or hunted with the lord mayor’s pack 
of dogs, when the common-hunt (one of the 
mayor’s officers) set out for the purpose. The 
range for this healthful amusement was sufficiently 
extensive, as the London citizens had the privilege, 
by their charter, of hunting in Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, the Chilterns, and Kent. While such 
amusements were characteristic of the respectable 
merchants and tradesmen, thuse of the London 
mob consisted of foot-hall, wrestling, cudgel- 
playing, nine-pins, shovel-hoard, cricket, stow- 
Imll, quoits, ringing of hells, pitching the bar, 
hull and bear baiting, throwing at cocks, and 
lying at ale-hbuses.f 

The same degree of improvement that had 
tajwfh place in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth Centuries had been by no means 
lealizfed in Scotland. A factious and selfish aris- 
tocracy, intestine feuds, civil commotions, national 
poverty, a population composed of different races 
and generally animated by opposing interests, and, 
above all, the struggle for centimes which Scot- 
land had maintained with a powerful rival, had 
impressed certain characteristics of barbarism 
upon the people that could not be easily or quickly 
eradicated. In that country, therefore, we still 
discover, during at least the earlier part of the 
present period, much of the same rudeness that 
had been prevalent in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

In England, by the beginning of the present 
period, the middle classes had assumed their proper 
position in society, and imparted a healthful cha- 
racter to the ranks above atid beneath them. But, 
as yet, this important portion of society was nearly 

• Character of England, in Somers’s Trac's. I 
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wanting in Scotland. She had no mtj^derating 
middfe class, answering cither to the comfortable 
independent yeomanry or the wealthy merchants 
of England; ami the chief distinction we still find 
in the Scottish population is that between lord and 
serf, between the rich and the very poor The Scot- 
tish fawners, instead of holding the land upon long 
leases, by which they might have risen to respect- 
ability and influence, rented their farms from year 
to year. Thus they had no inducement to luiild 
comfortable houses, plant trees and hedges, enrich 
the soil, and devote themselves to agricultural 
experiments, when they might he ejected at the 
pleasure of the. land lord. Any kind of hovel was 
sufficient for such a peasantry, and the cheapest 
kinds of farming were the best. Indeed, the chief 
cultivation they studied was the cultivation of the 
favour of the laird ; to sqpure this, they swelled 
his feudal retinue, and rode about the countiy at 
liis heels, while ploughing and sowing jwere com- 
mitted to the management of hinds, it frequently 
happened, however, that, in spite of all his 
homage, the peasant was ejected from his barren 
acres; and the assassination of newly installed 
farmers, by those whom they had dispossessed, 
was an event of as frequent occimeuee in Scotland 
during the sixteenth century as it is in Ireland at 
the present day.* 

The lawlessness and violence of a state of bar- 
barism were *till constantly breaking out in the 
conduct of all classes. A bond or obligation is 
still in existence, signed by the Earl of Oassdis 
in 1602, by which lie engages, upon lus honour , 
to pay to Hew Kennedy, his younger brother, the 
sum of twelve hundred marks yearly, besides a 
maintenance for six horses, provided the said Hew 
will murder the Laird of Auchindrune.f This 
practice of assassination had become the foulest 
blot upon the Scottish character during the reign 
of Queen Mary and the minority of James, so 
that the country became a byeword on account of 
it among foreign nations. We may perceive, in- 
deed, how common these atrocities hud become, 
and with what little compunction they were re- 
garded, by the tone of merriment with which such 
writers as Buchanan and Knox detail such events 
as the murders of Beaton and ltizzio. Bloody 
encounters were also common in the streets of 
Edinburgh, whenever rival chiefs Happened to 
meet, accompanied by their armed followers ; and 
so far was this ferocious spirit carried, that feuds 
and homicides broke out among thefn even on their 
way to church on the Sabbath. Thus, in country 
parishes especially, the churchyard, and even the 
church-porch itself, were often polluted with duels 
and murders. * 

So early os the reign of James IV., a law 
had been passed, requiring all barons and sub- 
stantial freeholders to put their eldest sons and 
heirs to school at the age of six, or, at the utmost, 
nine years, till they hM “ a competent foundation 
and good skill of Latin.” After this the pupils 

Mair. | Pilcairno’s Criminal Trials, in*62i?. 
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were to 'study'tftffee years iti the schools 

of arts and' laws, that they might be qualified for 
the offices to which their tank entitled them. But 
these regulations seem to have produced little 
general diffusion of literary attainments among 
any class of the ^community. At the commence-, 
ment of the Reformation few even of the higher 
clergy could preach; and, when they attempted 
discussion with such antagonists as Wisheart and 
Knox, their arguments were so absurd and so indi- 
cative of utter ignorance, as to move only laughter 
and contempt among the auditors.* 

The rudeness of demeanour that had hitherto 
characterised the Scotch was co^ensurate with 
such a state of ignorance and barbarism. Even in 
the court of the beautiful Mary, where courtesy 
might have been most expected, the grim barons 
elbowed their way in most boisterous fashion, and 
“would shoulder and shoot Rizzio aside when 
they entered the queen’s chamber, and found him 
always speaking qpth her.”f Hitherto, indeed, 
the liighdst examples in Scotland had by no means 
tended to exalt the standard of court manners. 
James V., certainly the most accomplished of his 
race, thus received a Eolemn deputation of the 
clergy when they applied for his consent to per- 
secute the reformers : — “ Wherefore,” he roared in 
a fury, “ gave my predecessors so many lands and 
rents to the kirk? Was it to maintain hawks, 
dogs, and whores to a number of* idle priests? 
The king of England burns, the king of Denmark 
beheads you : I will stick you with this whinger!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, lie unsheathed 
his dagger and drove them from his presence.} 
The clergy, indeed, could not well .complain of 
such treatment: they dealt in much the same 
fashion with the laity, and even with each other. 
A rich specimen wag exhibited on one occasion at 
Glasgow, by Dunbar, the archbishop of that see, 
and Cardinal Bcatoun, each asserting his right to 
walk first in a procession to the cathedral. After 
many hot and foul words, the controversy grew so 
fierce that a battle commenced between the fol- 
lowers of the two dignitaries, even in the church- 
porch ; heads were broken, beards torn out by 
handfuls, and copes and tippets rent to shreds, 
while crosses and cross-bearers were thrown to the 
ground and trampled under foot. Knox, who 
steps aside from the mournful narrative of the 
martyrdom of his friend Wisheart to describe this 
“ merrie bourde,” welcomes it with a triumphant 
huzza, and onty regrets that the men-at-arms did 
not also buckle to the conflict, and heighten the 
fun with a little bloodshed. § The rules of morality 
seem to have been as little regarded among the 
influential classes as those of common courtesy. 
Previous to the 'Reformation, the practice of con- 
cilbinage among the clergy was not only more 
prevalent in Scotland than it seems ever to have 
been ill England, but was more openly and un- 

4 • Plteeottto.— Knox, 
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blushingly practised : the royal amours of James 
IV. and James V. weir; as gross and vulgar as 
they were profligate; arffl the court of Mary, 
unless it has been greatly belied, only increased the 
sensuality of the preceding reigns. These ex- 
amples had their consequent influence UjjOjh 'me 
people at large; and, in the poetical 
Scotland during" the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we find unquestionable evidence” 6f % 
similar immorality prevailing through the* whole 
community. * 

In the times when court pageants were matters 
of such importance, the Scots did theft tat |o vie 
with their richer and more refined neighbours ; 
and in some of their masquefc we flfid that they 
had an advantage over their national rivals, by the 
introduction of bond fide Ethiopians, Who; per- 
son ated* black queens and empresses. These were 
slaves from the East Indies, captured 1 from the 
Portuguese by the Scottish cruisers, in the days of 
Barton and Wood * The following account is 
given by an old chronicler o! one of these courtly 
spectacles. When Mary of Guise was about to 
enter St. Andrew’s, on her marriage to Janies v 
“ first she was received at the New Abbey gate ; 
upon the east side thereof there was iriade to her a 
triumphal arch bv Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, Lion Herald, which caused a great cloud 
conic out of the heavens above the gate, and open 
instantly; and there appeared a fair tydy, most 
like an angel, having the keys of Scotkhd in her 
hands, and delivered them to the queen, ip sign 
and token that all the hearts of Scotland were 
open to receive her grace ; with certain orations 
and exhortations made by the said Sir David 
Lindsay to the queen, instructing her to serve her 
God, obey her husband, and keep her body clean, 
according to God’s will and cornmandments.^f 

In Scotland, as in other countries, court pa- 
geants were often made the vehicles of political 
satire, on which account offence was Sometimes 
taken when none had been intended. Aq incident 
of this kind occurred at the baptism of James vf. 
A splendid banquet was given, at which the envoys 
of Elizabeth were distinguished guests ; afid tfie 
dishes were conveyed into the hall upon a large and 
richly adorned vehicle that Seemed to move, of, its 
own accord. But, unfortunately, thik quaint device 
was preceded by a band of satyrr ornamented with 
long tails, and armed with whips, who, as they 
ran through the hall, clutched tnjir tails in their 
hands, and flourished them to and fro. The Eng- 
lish guests immediately started Up in a rage. Th e 
actors were IJrenchmen, and it was surmised that 
they had brandished their caudal appendages in 
defiance of England ; and the envoys, after vowing 
a dire revenge, retired to the extremity of the hall, 
that they might no longer witness the obnoxious 
exhibition.} 

Although the principles of taste had changed, 
they had scarcely improved, dtiriqg a long course 
of years, in the pageantries of a royal procession, 
* Tytler. t Pit*»Uie. j Mfiivil. 
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89 appwa by the reception of Charles I. at Edin- 
burgh, in 1633. He was welcomed on his arrival 
by u»e* provost and bailing, clad in red robes well 
furred* and the 14 eldermen” and counselors in 
black velvet gowns; these functionaries were 
seated upon ** seats of dpal for the purpose, built of 
three degrees.” The provost, after a speech, pre- 
sented to his majesty a bason of £bld, valued at 
five thousand marks, “ wherein was shaken, out of 
ane embroidered purse, one thousand golden double 
angels, as ane token of the town of Edinburgh 
their love and humble service.” At the west end 
of the Tolbooth the royal pedigree of the Stuarts, 
from Fergus I., 44 delicately painted,” was hung 
out to welcome his descendant. At the market- 
cross was the god Bacchus, who drank the king’s 
health, all the spouts of the fountain in the mean 
time flowing with wine. At the Tron was a re- 

K ntation of Mount Parnassus covered with 
-branches, where nine boys represented the 
nine muses. All this was dull enough ; but this 
dulness must have been prodigiously enhanced by 
the merciless prosing* of the civic dignitaries, for 
the king was obliged to endure the infliction of 
seven formal speeches before lie got fairly sheltered 
within the walls of Holyrood. A subsequent ex- 
hibition (it was a post-prandial one) in honour of 
the king was of a more lively description. After 
a rich banquet, the provost, baillies, and coun- 
sellors, linked hand in hand, and bare-headed, 
came dancing vigorously down the High-street, 
accompanied with drums, trumpeting, and all 
kinds of music.* 

The common people had their public masque- 
rading* as well as the higher classes, and the 
pageant of Robin Hood was as great a favourite in 
Scotland as it was in England. The characters 
of this dramatic sport seem also to have been 
faithfully copied from the English. But in the 
first zeal of the Reformation laws for its sup- 
pression were enacted in 1561. This inter- 
ference with a favourite pastime so incensed the 
citftem of Edinburgh, that they flew to arms; 
and, after robbing and maltreating passengers, 
rescuing a man condemned to death, and breaking 
the gibbet on which he was to have been executed, 
they imprisoned the magistrates until they had 
extorted from them an act of ipdefnnity.f Robin 
Hood and his motlpy band were thus still enabled 
to defy the law ; and so late as the close of the six- 
teenth century we find the general assembly com- 
plaining heavily of the profanation of the sabbath, 
“ by the making of Robin Hood.” oThe Abbot of 
Unreason, the principal figure of another festive 
sport of the Scots, was a personage somewhat 
resembling the English Lord of Misrule; and, 
attended by hobby-horses, morris-dancers, and the 
never-failing dragon, he commonly celebrated 
such ecclesiastical events as the anniversary of a 
saint or the election of a church dignitary. But, 
as tldl abbot apted in a sort of clerical capacity, 
bis pranks were more reprehensible than those of 

• Spalding’s Trouble* of Scotland. t Kaon. 
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a mere secular mime, consisting chiefly, nf parodies 
on*the church service and religious oraln&nces in 
general.* On this account, the festival of the 
Abbot of Unreason bore a close resemblance to 
the Feast of the Ass, or the Festival of Fools, by 
which religion was burlesqued upon the continent 
during the licence of the middle ages. 

The exhibition of miracle and moral plays bait 
been common in Scotland as well as in England, 
and the chief author in this species of literature 
among the Scots was Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount. His principal work, entitled The Three 
Estates, is a moral play, full of sarcastic matter 
mixed with moral admonition, the personages 
being a mixture s human beings and allegorical 
abstractions. This play occupied nine hours in 
acting ; and not only, the language, but in many 
instances the stage directions, are so gross, as to 
give us a very strange idea of a Scottish audience 
of the sixteenth century. These plays were com-* 
monly acted in the open air ; the place set apart 
for the purpose was called the play-field, and tnere 
were few large towns in Scotland without such a 
provision for the public amusementf At first, 
the drama did good service in the cause of the 
Reformation, by exposing the impostures and ini- 
quities of the Romish clergy ; but the 14 high- 
kilted” muse of the North did not know where to 
stop, and she ran riot among the profligacies she 
exposed until she was infected with their spirit, so 
that the reformers were soon scandalized at the 
indecorum of their ally. In consequence, they first 
protested against the licentiousness of the stage ; 
and when their influence increased they put down 
the acting of plays altogether. In the stirring poli- 
tical events that followed, the absence of the stage 
seems to have been little felt or regretted ; but, 
when the period of calm succeeded, James VI . } who 
was attached to the drama, applied to Elizabeth for 
a company of English actors, who were sent to Scot- 
land at his request. This was an unpardonable 
enormity in the eyes of the Presbyterian clergy, 
and they preached against the abomination of 
play-going with great vigour, but Jittle immediate 
success ; for the Edinburgh theatre was crowded 
every night. But, at length, the stern predomi- 
nance of ecclesiastical discipline over every other 
authority was more than a match for a poor hand- 
ful of actors, and the drama in Scotland may be 
said to have perished in its infancy. 

The tournament was greatly patronised by 
James IV. and James V., themselves redoubted 
knights, and skilled in all military exercises ; and 
Buch was the splendour with which the tourna- 
ments of the first of these monarchs were held, 
that knights from every part of Europe flocked to 
compete at them. These, however, were the last, 
as they were the brightest, flashes of northern chi- 
valry. Besides these grander exhibitions for 
knights and nobles, weapon-sbaws for the people 

* Ad admirable sketch of this riotous functionary is given by 
Sir Waller Scott m hu tale of the Abbot. 
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were appointed by James IV. to be held four 
times a-year, at which all persons should assemble 
armed and accoutred according to the amount of 
their income. The active and military games 
practised at public or social meetings were, leap- 
ing, Tunning, wrestling, casting the penny-stone or 
quoit, shooting at the papingo, and the usual trials 
of archery. In public military trials, James IV. 
stimulated the candidates by prizes, which gene- 
rally consisted of silver weapons, such as the winners 
had excelled in. A great portion of the popularity 
of James V. was owing to the frankness w ith which 
he associated with the people in these sports, so 
that he was usually called the king of the com- 
mons. 1 * Hunting and hawking were keenly pur- 
sued in Scotland in the sixteenth and early part 
of the seventeenth century, and to an extent 
which the improvement of English agriculture had 
now rendered impossible in the south. Tennis, hand 
and football, kayles, and golf, were among the out- 
door games of Scotland ; and dancing was a common 
in-door recreation. The sword-dance appears to 
have been a favourite of the Scots during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The sedentary 
games, as among the English, were cards, dice, 
chess, draughts, and backgammon. 

The old rudeness of the domestic life of the 
Scots began, before the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to receive a sprinkling of refinement from 
imitation of their English neighbours. Handsome 
dwelling-houses and stately castles began to super- 
sede the uncomfortable donjons that had formerly 
been the abodes of feudal pomp and beggarly dis- 
comfort. At the same time, services of gilt metal, 
or even of plate, began to be used by the chief 
nobles, instead of their former cups of pewter and 
platters of wood; and one of the greatest indig- 
nities to which Darnley was subjected by Mary, 
after he had fallen into disgrace, was the removal 
of his service of plate, and the substitution of 
pewter.f After the accession of James to the 
throne of England, the example of the South, and 
also its gold, which now flowed into Scotland, con- 
tinued to Taise the standard of living, and multiply 
the sources of domestic comfort. While this im- 
provement pervaded the country in general, the 
capital in particular began to assume the appear- 
ance of a great city, and to be adorned by many 
stately mansions erected by the nobility and the 
heads of the church. But there was still the 
absence of a preponderating middle class, by whom 
the golden mean of domestic life might have been 
exhibited, and on that account, setting aside the 
civic palaces and country castles of the titled few, 
Scotland, even in the seventeenth century, was still 
a country of huts and hovels. Even the shops of 
comfortable tradesmen and substantial merchants 
in the metropolis were but sorry sheds of wood 
and thatch huddled up wherever the ground was 
convenient ; and in this way the venerable cathe- 
dral of St. Giles waB clustered at every corner and 

* Pitscottie. 

| Bucfeanan’s Detection of the Acts of Mary Queen of Scots, 


“coign of Vantage with these booths,* that 
showed like swallows* pests about the Gothic edi- 
fice, while the sacred interior itself was crowded 
with those who bought and sold. As for the 
country-houses, those belonging to the formers 
were small unsightly buildings of loose stones, 
divided only into two apartments, called ft butt 
and a ben> as*is still the case among the poorest of 
the peasantry ; and the generality of Scottish beds 
were a sort of wooden presses builtinto thewftll,8uch 
as are still seen in the poorest northern cottftges.f 
Even at the end of the present period we find that 
the beds of the young nobility consisted frequently 
of nothing but straw.} On these they day down 
with their weapons within reach, and were ready to 
start at the slightest signal. 

In the article of diet the Seots.had been gradu- 
ally improving with the extension of their com- 
merce, and by the sixteenth century many foreign 
luxuries were imported into the country. But 
this change was regarded by the government with 
a suspicious eye : they thought it a dangerous de- 
parture from the ancient simplicity, and severe 
laws were made to suppress it. Prohibitiofls Were 
laid upon the use of drugs, confections, and spice- 
ries brought from beyond seas, on the ground that 
their prices were still so high as to be ruinous to 
persons of ordinary means. Exceptions were 
made only in favour of prelates and peers, and 
such aB were able to spend two thousand pounds 
(Scotch) annually. § 

In a nobleman’s establishment, though all sat 
down at the same table, the chief dainties were 
placed at the upper end of the board, for the ex- 
clusive use of the master and his more select 
guests. As for the menials of these noble house- 
holds, they were dieted chiefly on corn and 
roots, with a very small allowance of animal food. 
The poorer knights and barons, though of great 
feudul importance, were as yet little charge- 
able with luxury, if we may trust to the following 
account given by Moryson: — “Myself was at a 
knight’s house who had many servants to attend 
him, that brought in his meat with their heads 
covered with blue caps, the table being more than 
half furnished with great platters of porridge, each 
having a little piece of sodden meat ; and when 
the table was served the servants did sit down with 
us ; but the upper mess, instead of porridge, had 
a pullet with some prunes in the broth. And I 
observed no art of cookery, or furniture of house- 
hold stuff, but rather rude neglect of both, though 
myself and n.y companion, sent from the governor 
of Berwick about border affairs, were entertained 
after their best manner.”|| Moryson further iu- 

* Such was the tern for an Edinburgh shop at this period.— Life 
of George Heriot. 8vo. Edin. I 827 . ' 

t Aloryson’s Itinnary. Ful. Lon. 1617* 

J Extract* from the Household BouK of Lady Marie Stewart, 
daughter of K*me, Duke of Lenox, and Countess of Mar. By Charles 
Sharp, Esq. 4to. 

Stat. 113, Purl. 7 Jac. 6. 

Even James V I. himself, while King of Scotland, had frequently 
a wretchedly supplied larder for royal entertainments, as appears 
from the following: piteous application which lie made to the Laird ot 
Dumlas, in 1600, on occasion of the baptism of his son, Pritwe 
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forms us that the Scots used great quantities of 
red colewort and cabbage, but little fresh meat ; 
and that they salted their mutton and geese, but 
not beef. This salting of geese is still common in 
the highlands and isles of Scotland. The cabbage 
and colewort was in ajl likelihood used, as it is 
now, in broths ; the porridge was haety-pudding 
made of oatmeal ; and as for the pullbt stewed with 
prunes* this still continues to be a favourite dish in 
many parts of Scotland. The reign of Mary added 
several French dishes to this simple fare ; and, 
aipnng other luxuries, she introduced marmalade, 
which since that period has continued to be the 
choicest Scottish confection.* The occupation of 
Scotland* After the civil war, by Monk and the 
English army, undoubtedly improved the style of 
living in the north, although not altogether to the 
extent that has been sometimes supposed. The 
Scottish gentry seem to have relished the accom- 
paniment of music to a dinner ; but for this pur- 
pose a harper, crowder, or ballad -singer was quite 
sufficient.! The Scots had abundance of wine, and 
used it to such excess that they were accounted 
harder drinkers than the English. It would 
appear, too, from the testimony of Dunbar, as well 
as later authorities, that not only the men but even 
the women were frequently addicted to this spe- 
cies of excess : we are told that the latter drank 
largely of ale and malmsey when they could get 
it. Iu drinking wine the Scots did not sweeten it 
with sugar like the English, but with comfits like 
the French. One custom of Scottish hospitality 
was, to present to a guest a well-filled bumper on 
retiring to bed, under the name of a sleeping-cup. 
The higher classes dined at eleven, and supped at 
six o’clock.! 

An idea of the wild hilarity that, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, still mingled with 
the ceremonious observances of the highest oc- 
casions among the upper classes may be formed 
from the details that have been preserved of the 
boisterous courtship of James IV. when he went to 
receive his bride. When Margaret (daughter of 
Henry VII.) bad reached New battle, her royal 
lover Parted into her apartment, “like a hawk 
on its Quarry,” and found her playing at cards. 
Having embraced her, he gave her a taste of his 
accomplishments by playing upon the lute and 
claricord ; after which he vaulted into his horse’s 
saddle without setting foot in the stirrup, and 

Charles " Right trusty friend, we greet you heartily well. The 
baptism of our newest son being appointed at Holyrudcliouse upon 
the 23ht day of December instnnt, whereat some princes of France, 
strangers, with the specials ot our nobility, being invited to be present, 
neoessnr it Is that great provisions, guid cheer, and sic utliei dungs 
necessary for decorations thereof, be provided, whllks runnot be done 
without the help of some of our loving subjects *, w hr roof accounting 
you one of the specials, we hove thought good to request you eflec- 
tiously tp propyne ns with venisons, wild meat, brisscl fowls, capons, 
with sic other provisions as ate waist seasonable at that time and 
errand, to be sent into Holyrudehouseupon the 22nd day of the said 
month of Deoember instant; and hetewitbal to invite you to be pre- 
sent at that solemnity, to take part of your own gmd cheer, as you 
tender our honour and the honour of our country. 

* Lady Mnry Steward's Household Book, 
t The following item occurs in the Household Book of Lady Mary 
Steward 1 * To ane blind singer, who sang the time of dinner, twelve 
»hil lings” (Scotch). 
t Melvil. — Moryson. 


galloped off at a rate that soon distanced his at* 
tendants. At the next interview, Margaret ex* 
hibited her musical ekill in turn, while Jamei 
gallantly listened on bended knee. When Mar* 
garet left Dalkeith for Edinburgh, a gay cavalcade 
of the king and nobles met her on the way, and a 
chivalrous pageant was played by Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, who, in the character of a rude losel* 
endeavoured to snatch a fair lady from a knight; 
her champion, of course, resisted, and this led to 
the exhibition of a mock combat. On arriving at 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, the queen descended 
from her litter, mounted soberly upon a pillion 
behind the king, and thus entered her future 
capital in royal state. The marriage ceremonies 
were concluded with entertainments, shows, and 
tournaments, in the last of which the king appeared 
in the character of a salvage knight, and carried 
off the prize from every competitor.* 

Among the common people, the important 
concerns of courtship and marriage were conducted 
with at leaBt as much glee and mirthful tumults 
poetry, piping, and feasting, formed the regular 
climax of wooing and winning ; and when the 
liquor circulated too copiously, a rude skirmish 
of wit often warmed into a perilous interchange of 
blows, that only served* to enhance the convivial 
enjoyment of the party. It was the custom, also, 
for each of the guests to subscribe a sum, no- 
minally to defray the expenses of the marriage- 
feast, but, in reality, to furnish the young couple 
with something to begin the world. After the Re- 
formation, these penny-weddings, as they were, 
and still are, technically termed, incurred the 
hostility of the kirk ; but it was found impossible 
to suppress them, and all that wus done was to 
limit the contributions of the guests to a very 
moderate sum. Thus, by an act of the session of 
Stirling, not more than five shillings Scotch were 
allowed to be levied upon each attendant at a 
penny- wedding ; and similar restrictions were 
established iu other parishes.! 

In their funeral customs, the Scots were dis- 
tinguished from the English by a,practice common 
to themselves and the Irish only. As soon as life 
had departed, the friends of the deceased prepared 
to hold his lyke-wake , that is, to sit up with the 
body all night previous to interment. A cellar of 
salt was placed on the breast of the corpse, and 
lighted candles were set at the head and feet; but 
as the occasion partook more of festivity than 
sorrow, all the materials of feasting, drinking, and 
smoking, were plentifully provided for the watchers. 
This practice was at last so much abused that a 
person’s lyke-wake was often as costly as his 
wedding. When the time of burinl arrived, the 
coffin was carried to the gTave on hand-spokes ; 
and if the deceased had been of rank* the inter- 
ment was frequently accompanied with the ringing 
of bells and discharges of muskets and artillery.! 

* Pltseottic, pp. 227—8. 

4 Session Book Extracts in Bannatyoe Miscellany. Edin. 1837- 
t Spalding. — Household Book. 
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The particular* we have hitherto mentioned of 
Scottish manners and customs are only to be under- 
stood of the more civilized parts of Scotland. The 
people of certain portions of the kingdom differed 
m their way of life from the Saxon population of 
the Lowlands as much as they did in lineage. The 
inhabitants of the isles, who were in a great mea- 
sure of Danish and Norwegian origin, being sepa- 
rated, by tempestuous sens and an imperfect navi- 
gation, from the comparative civilization of the 
mainland, still retained a large portion of those 
rude characteristics by which their ancestors were 
distinguished. These islesmen lived chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. In preparing animal food for 
eating, they seethed it in the tripe or skin of the 
beast, which they filled with water. Their drink 
was the broth of sodden flesh, or whey kept for 
several years. In the morning they would eat a 
little oaten or barley bread, and content themselves 
with this till evening, after a day’s hunting. The 
only beds in their houses were heather laid on the 
ground, with the tops ot flowers uppermost, which 
was not only aB soft as a feather-bed, but very 
refreshing and restorative after fatigue. Their 
weapons were an iron bonnet or skull- enp, a ha- 
bergeon reaching almost to the knees, bows and 
forked arrows, and axes. Their musical instru- 
ments were harps, clarshoes, and hag-pipes. The 
richer people of these isles adorned their harps 
and clarshoes with silver and precious stones, and 
the poor with crystal ; and the chief amusement of 
all classes was singing songs, recording the deeds 
and praises of the brave. Such, finally, was the 
healthiness of these insular climates, and the re- 
markable longevity of the inhabitants, that, ac- 
cording to a monkish authority quoted in Moni- 
penuy’s Chronicle, they generally lived till they 
were quite weary of life. 

The Highlanders, although they lived more in 
the neighbourhood of improvement, and con- 
stituted a more important part of the Scottish po- 
pulation, were not superior in knowledge and 
refinement to the islesmen, while they w ere much 
more sanguinary in character. They were go- 
verned by the patriarchal system in its worst of 
forms ; their fierce, though paltry wars of clanship, 
as effectually secluded them from the civilization of 
the Lowlands as the storms of the northern seas 
could have done ; and when they descended into the 
plains, it was only by hurried visits, and for hostile 
purposes. This character became so permanent 
that the following description whicji John Eldar, 
a clergyman and a native of Caithness, gave to 
Henry VIII. of life in the Highlands, was equally 
correct nearly two centuries later.* Their chief 
occupation (when they were not cutting each other’s 
throats, or plundering the Lowlands) was hunting ; 
and theiT principal amusements were running, leap- 
ing, swimming, shooting, and throwing darts. The 
Highlanders were called Rough-footed Scots by the 
English, and Red-shanks by the Lowlar.dcrs, from 

• Quoted in Pinkerton’s History of Scotl»nd, it. 396, from the 
author’s Mfv in Bib. Keg. 18 A. 38. 
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the shoes they wore, end which were made in a 
very summary fashion. f When the Ted die? V#as 
killed, and the hide flayed warm from the anfrrtal, 
the person wanting a pair of shoes placed hi* 
on the skin, and cut by that measure * sufficient 
quantity of hide to cover the foot and the Melt. A 
few thongs were then pared from the same ma- 
terial to lace \ip the shoe, and holes were pricked 
in the sole to let out the water. Even this ex- 
temporaneous buskin, however, seems to have 
been a luxury, and the Celt, unless the weathetwks 
very cold, generally went barefoot. As the High- 
landers sowed little com, and despised the Unwar- 
like occupations of husbandry, animal ffobd com- 
posed their chief subsistence ; and, in addition to 
the sheep and beeves which they lifted from the 
Lowland pastures, they had abundance of all kinds 
of game. When hunting, we are informed, they 
dressed their venison by pressing the raw flesh 
between boards or hazel-rods until the blood was 
wrung out, after which they devoured it without 
further cookery.* 

Besides these Norse and Celtic races, there 
were the Borderers, an equally distinct cflm- 
munity, at least as far as their mode of life marked 
them out from the bulk of the nation. These 
people, living upon the edge of the kingdom, and 
always exposed to the first brunt of an English 
invasion, resembled more the forlorn hope of an 
army than a settled population, and not only their 
habits, but their sports were imbued with the 
recklessness and ferocity of such a military po- 
sition. As they found it useless to build regular 
houses, which the first onslaught of the enemy 
would demolish, any temporary wigwam 1 con- 
tented them ; and as it was equally a waste of time 
to sow their fields, they Teaped with the sword the 
fields of the neighbouring English counties. Some- 
times, however, they found the opposite border so 
well guarded that a sheaf of arrows rather than 
one of corn was ready to welcome them. In this 
case the Scottish borderers did not greatly petfd^x 
themselves about ways and means : they turned 
and fell upon the fields and cattle of their own 
countrymen, and thus supplied their wants at the 
expense of the inland farmers. This plundering 
of friend and foe they softened with the gentle 
name of “ a little shifting for their living,** and 
many of the border chiefs found the practice so 
profitable that they reduced it to a regular system. 
They gathered troops of needy and dissolute fol- 
lowers, built strong towers in some situation of 
difficult approach, and either swept both Bides of 
the border without distinction or obliged the land- 
holders to compound for immunity by the pay- 
ment -of an annual black-mail. The kings of 
Scotland were seldom powerful enough to repress 
these disorders ; nor web the bold adventurous life 
of the borderers without its use in raising and pre- 
serving a hardy militia for the defence of the 
national outposts. But James IV. and his suc- 
cessor, who saw the permanent evils entailed by 

• Brantome, Vie de Chartres. 
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such & system, commenced an unsparing warfare 
*»gai»ft these robber chi plains, and either drove 
them across the border or hanged them over the 
gates of their own castles. In their justiciary 
v progneeses, which were conducted under the show 

a hunt, or party of pleasure, these sovereigns 
attended, not only by knights, judges, and 
guards* but also by hunters, falconers, and morris- 
danjpers, and thus the thieves were unaware of the 
-real purpose of the expedition until they were 
surprised in their dens. On one of these occa- 
sion!, as James V. was making a progress, John 
Armstrong of Gilnockie, a celebrated border chief 
and bossier freebooter, presuming upon the services 
he uoujd render to the king, advanced to meet 
him at the head of a train of forty-eight gentle- 
men, whose dress and equipments rivalled those of 
a royal following. James, astonished at the glitter 
of this approach, imagined that some English or 
foreign prince was at hand; but when he dis- 
covered that it was only an over*proud caitiff, 
whom he had outlawed, and vowed to punish, 
his rage burst forth in the following couplet,— 

What wants this knave 

That a kin# should have? 

and he immediately ordered John and his merry 
men to he hanged without further ceremony. The 
Regent Murray was one of the sternest suppressors 
of the border moss-troopers, whom he caused to 
be hanged or drowned by dozens ; but, after his 
death, they again became as unruly as ever. 
James, on his accession to the English crown, 
ordained that no borderer of England or Scotland 
shquld wear any kind of weapon, offensive or de- 
fensive, except a knife of no more than a certain 
length, with which to cut his victuals, and keep 
no horse, gelding, or mare, above the value of forty 
shillings. By this act the occupation of a border 
thief was gone, as he was effectually dismounted 
and disarmed; and the border itself, in conse- 
qpfpce, at last became as peaceable as any other 
patt of the British dominions.* 

The Reformation of religion in Scotland was the 
commencement of a new era in the manners and 
custom! of live people. The Protestant clergy, in 
beginning their warfare against the ancient na- 
tional faith, had no idea of compromise or 
gradual change, like their brethren of England ; 
instead of this they laid the axe to the root, and, 
after demolishing churches and monasteries, they 
w^gedthe same war of extermination against every 
practice, custom, or ceremony th^t was in any 
way identified with the hostile creed. As soon, 
therefore, as they had proscribed the tenets, and 
banished the ceremonies, of popery, the victory was 
followed up by an irresistible attack upon masques, 
pageants, and plays, merry meetings and festivals, 

• Scott’# Mihstrrlay or Hie Scottish Uorder.— Stow.— Pitscottie, 
p. 226 , 


and alUkinds of cheerful music and dancing, 
which last amusements the leader of the Scottian 
Reformation had contemptuously branded by the 
nameB of 4 * fiddling and Ringing”* The ground 
being thus cleared, Presbyterianism became para- 
mount, and then every church court and parish 
session was a sort of inquisition, before which not 
only greater offenders were cited, but all those 
who came short of certain qualifications which 
were thought essential for true professors of the 
gospel. Thus the anathema of the church was 
levelled against all who had a crucifix or popish 
painting in their possession, all who were guilty of 
excess at a feast, all who spent too much at a 
wedding, all who held or attended cheerful pro- 
cessions, or mingled in promiscuous dances, as 
well as against adultery, sacrilege* and murder. 
But this was not enough. Domestic life was in- 
vaded and its privacies explored, while every 
corner and cranny was rummaged in which sin 
could be supposed to find shelter. Even non- 
attendance on church, rashness in speech, an 
uuadvised word, weie all matters of ecclesiastic.nl 
inquest. The kirk-session, also, soon became 
almost as powerful to punish as they were vigilant 
to detect. Besides having the sackcloth garment, 
the pillar of repentance, and the branks f under 
their entire control, as also the power of fining 
adult and scourging juvenile offenders, they could 
deliver a culprit to the secular arm with a recom- 
mendation (which was tantamount to a positive 
command) that he should be pilloried, imprisoned, 
whipt, or banished disgracefully by beat of drum. 
Gaiety and mirth of every kind were soon sobered 
by this ghostly domination, and the land was 
pervaded by a general gloom. The political events 
of the seventeenth century only tended to impress 
this character more deeply upon the nation. The 
Scotch, on the transference of their king and court 
to England, clung the more eagerly to their 
church : having lost for a time their national 
politics, theology was adopted to fill up the void. 
On the subsequent attempts of the court to make 
Episcopacy paramount in Scotland, the people 
regarded the degradation of their kirk as an 
attempt to annihilate their national independence, 
and in that spirit they rallied round the Covenant 
with tenfold ardour. In the struggle that followed, 
the Scots, as might have been expected, only 
became more strictly Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
than ever, and a stern brow and austere demeanour 
were cultivated,, as evidences not only of sound 
religion, but of true patriotism. 

* Knox*# History of the Reformation. 

+ The branks was an instrument used tor the punishment of 
scolds. It was a sort of head-piece, composed of iron hoops, and 
furnished with a png of the same metal ; and when the head of the 
culprit was secured, and the tongue made fast, the Whole was closed 
by a padlock, by which a painful silence wa# inflicted for any gner. 
time. Some of these instrument*, though long dimmed, are still pre- 
served in churches. A representation of one of them, which the 
author wai shown at Newcastle, m I 737 , is given by Laokinglou, the 
bookseller, in his Memoirs of his Life, flvo, 1791, p. 285*. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF TliE PEOPLE. 



T may be said that 
every second cen- 
tury since the found- 
ation of the mo- 
narchy has witnessed 
the consummation of 
a great revolution in 
the political state of 
England. Iuthe mid- 
dle of the eleventh 
century the Norman 
Conquest overthrew 
the comparatively 
free old Saxon con- 
stitution, and completed the establishment of 
feudalism; in the middle of the thirteenth, the 
insurrection of Simon dc Montfort and the barons 
ii gainst Henry III. put an end to the exclusive 
domination of the crown and the nobility, by in- 
troducing into the government the principle of 
popular representation ; in the middle of the 
fifteenth, the wars of the Roses almost annihilated 
the power of the aristocracy, and left the crown 
and the commons to contend together for the 
supremacy ; and finally, in the middle of the 
seventeenth, the success of the Great Rebellion 
decided that contest in favour of the commons. 

It will thus be found that, for the first two hun- 
dred years after the Conquest, the government 
was a monarchy balanced by an aristocracy, or a 
system in which, according to the character of the 
king and other varying circumstances, sometimes 
the crown had the upper hand, sometimes the 
barons ; that, for the next two centuries, the com- 
mons, or rather the middle classes, consisting 
of the inferior landholders and gentry, and the 
mercantile and moneyed community, had both a 
nominal and, also, to a considerable extent, a 
real share in the government, although still rather 
ns allies and supporters at one time of the 
crown, at another of the aristocracy, than as an 
independent forep ; and that for the third space 
of about the same length, the power of fche nobility 
as n distinct body in the state being almost wholly 
destroyed, the government came to be either a 
simple monarchy, so long as the crown kept the 
mastery over the commons, or a simple demo- 
cracy (of the middle classes) after the commons 
succeeded in their turn in acquiring the mastery 
over the crown. It can scarcely be said that 
there was" any interval between these two last- 
mentioned conditions, in which monarchy and 
democracy, tempering each other, were combined 


into any system of proper antagonism or mutual 
check and support. 

The succession of these changes may he other-* 
wise stated thus : — from the middle of the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century the govern- 
ment was a contest between the monarchic and the 
aristocratic principles; from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century, it 
was still the same contest, with this difference, 
that the democratic principle (in the particular 
modification in which alone it had as yet mani- 
fested itself) was called in as an auxiliary by 
each of the others, and that, having first assisted 
the aristocracy in restraining the power of th# 
crown, it was afterwards employed by the crown 
to aid the course of circumstances in breaking 
and eventually destroying the power of the aris- 
tocracy ; and that, from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century* the 
monarchic and democratic principles were those 
between which the contest was waged. 

If we look more closely at the course of events 
we shall further find that each of these three 
eras is divisible into three parts, which may he 
severally regarded as the successive stages in 
which first the one of the two contending prin- 
ciples predominated, then the battle wavered, and 
finally victory declared itself for the other. Thus, 
in the first era, the monarchic principle maintained 
the supremacy for the space of about seventy years 
that elapsed from the Conquest to the death of 
Henry I. ; for the next sixty-five years, extending 
to the death of Richard I., the crown was obliged 
to shure the supreme power with the nobility and 
the church (properly a branch of the nobility) ; 
and for the remaining space of about the same 
length, carrying us to the new constitution esta- 
blished by Simon de Montfort, the barons kent 
the crown in subjection, extorting from it tfe 
Great Charter and various other concessions. In 
the second era, where three elements were in 
action, the movements of the game are more com- 
plicated, and indifferent phases blend or intermix 
more with one another ; hut still we may perceive 
the crown, notwithstanding the energy of Edward 
I., to be kept more than afterwards in check by 
the barons, with the aid of the commons, through- 
out the space of somewhat above sixty years which 
preceded the accession of Edward III.; then, for 
about seventy years more, comprising the reigns 
of that king and his grandson, a suspension of the 
contest in any violent form, with little change of 
position in the two principal parties ; and, lastly, 
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in the space of between sixty and seventy years 
filled by the rule of then House of Lancaster, the 
power of the aristocrficy first undermined and 
visibly shaken by the gradual approximation of 
the commous to the crown, and then more rapidly 
crumbling to ruin ii>the convulsion of the civil 
war between the two competitors /or the throne. 
In like manner, in the third era, we have first a 
space of about seventy years, from the accession 
of Edward IV. to the destruction of the Romish 
chilrch by Henry VIII., in which the crown was 
employed, not so much in putting down the active 
opposition (for of that there was now little or 
none) in disencumbering itself of the mere 
inert rubbish of the old strength of aristocracy and 
feudalism ; then another term of about the same 
length, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, in 
which monarchy and democracy, now the sole 
occupants of the field, rather made preparation 
for than actually began to wage their inevitable 
struggle ; and last of all the somewhat shorter 
space forming the period we are now reviewing, 
over the whole of which that struggle, in a state of 
less or more activity, may be considered as ex- 
tending. 

Thus, each of these successive political con- 
ditions has subsisted for about the ordinary term 
of an entire human life ; or, for the space of time 
in which it is reckoned that two generations are 
brought into existence, and, of course, as many 
pass away. Every second generation, therefore, 
on arriving at middle age, has found itself in a 
new political condition. In other words, of two 
successive generations, the one born at the com- 
mencement, the other at the middle, of the space 
over which each particular condition has stretched, 
only the former has spent the whole of life under 
that condition ; the latter has entered upon or has 
made for itself a new condition by the time the 
half of its days has been spent. Perhaps the dif- 
ference in tne original circumstances of the two 
generations may, in part, account for the one 
having thus been regularly conservative, the other 
innovating. The men born at the commence- 
ment of the existing order of things have known it 
in the bright days of its vernal promise, and 
regard it besides as almost of their own creation, 
or as something identified with themselves, simply 
oh the score of they and it having grown up 
together ; their sons have seen it only in the dim- 
ness and disappointment of its decline, with the 
gloss of novelty not only all worn off, but pro- 
bably converted into rust and clogging corruption, 
and, instead of any attachment to it as a system of 
their own setting up, or whose growth has been 
coincident with theirs, they are rather apt to be 
impatient of it as that which has done its office 
and has no more business in the world, — as a 
worn-out and obsolete organization with which 
their habits and feelings jar and jostle at all 
points. They are young, and it is old ; it belongs 
properly to one age, they to another. Thus it 
happens that, while the one generation on arriving 


at manhood is naturally inclined to maintain things 
as they are, — to make its present out of the past,— 
the other is as naturally and as strongly impelled 
bn attaining the age of action to seek its present in 
the future — to abandon the certainty of the ancient 
ways for the chances of a new and untried career. * 
Of course, the greater length of tune that the 
existing order of things has lasted when it comes 
to their turn to deal with it makes it the easier 
for them to effect its modification; fur change is 
the law of all things here below, and the longer 
any system — political or of whatever other kind — 
has t been in operation, the more ready is it for 
transmutation into something else. 

It appears, then, that, although a notion of 
political freedom of a much wider scope may have 
always survived from the time of the Saxons in 
the form of a popular instinct, yet the first allevia- 
tion of the absolute power of the crown that was 
actually realized m England consisted only m the 
transference of a part of that power into the hands 
of the nobility. At this tune the barons were the 
only representatives the people either had or de- 
sired ; no higher idea of good government was 
entertained by the rest of the nation than that it 
consisted in a combination of monarchy and aris- 
tocracy. To this point only had the national 
aspirations reached even at the date of the extort- 
ing of the Great Charter a century and a half after 
the Conquest : that instrument, then the full 
accomplishment of the national demands and 
wishes, left the constitution, in so far as the 
people were concerned, the same aB it had been 
left by the Conqueror ; the only difference was, 
that, in the time of William, the crown kept the 
barons in subjection, whereas now, under John, 
the barons hud gotten the mastery over the crown. 
The advantages that fell to the share of the people 
were only indirect and accidental ; they obtained 
some securities against oppression by the govern- 
ment, hut any share in the government they neither 
obtained nor seem to have thought of putting in a 
claim for. And even after the principle of po- 
pular representation was brought into action, it 
had various stages of growth to pass through 
before it became what we now understand it to 
mean. For a long tune the so-called representa- 
tives of the people were little more than the sub- 
servient auxiliaries at one time of the barons 
against the crown, at another of the crown against 
the barons ; after which, on the destruction of the 
power of the aristocracy under the two first Tu- 
dors, they were brought down for a season to the 
still humbler position of the mere slaves or instru- 
ments of the crown — the most obedient agents and 
convenient supporters of its tyranny. This, how- 
ever, was an accidental and unnatural state of 
things which could not last long : lor, whatever 
might be the appearances of the moment, the real 
and ultimate tendency of the mighty revolutions m 
church and state which distinguished the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, of those of them even 
to winch the royal power chiefly owed Its present 
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aggrandizement — the overthrow first of feudalism 
and then of popery-— as well as the growth and 
extension, produced by various causes, of ma- 
nufactures, commerce, and wealth, was neither 
aristocratic not monarchical, but democratic, or 
favourable to the development and onward move- 
ment of the popular principle in the constitution ; 
and, accordingly, the later half of that century, 
comprising the whole of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when an orderly and stable government at length 
succeeded to the weakness and confusion which 
the storm of the Reformation had left behind it, 
may be considered as the age in which the feeling 
first fairly rooted itself and grew up in men’s 
mindB that the Commons’ House was a power in 
the state co-ordinate with the House of Lords and 
the crown, and of right wholly independent of 
either. This feeling, indeed, as has happened 
with every other great principle that has impelled 
or agitated the world, remained for the first stage 
of its existence little more than a mere aspiration 
or article of faith ; it had to diffuse itself and to 
gain the hearts of men before it could move either 
their hands or their tongues ; and, accordingly, so 
long as Elisabeth lived, the House of Commons 
rather, as we have said, made preparation for 
assuming its due position, or intimated its inten- 
tion of assuming it on the first favourable op- 
portunity, than decidedly asserted or attempted to 
exercise its rights. But as soon as the sceptre had 
fallen from the hand of the last and greatest of the 
Tudors into that of the first and feeblest of the 
Stuarts — from that of the manly queen into that 
of the womanly king — the struggle began in good 
earnest between the commons and the crown — 
between the principles of monarchy and this earliest 
kind of democracy. 

First, for a space of about nineteen years, bring- 
ing us down to James’s hasty dissolution of his 
third parliament, in January, 1622, and the 
violent measures by which that act was accom- 
panied, we have the two parties engaged, with 
little intermission, in an active trial of strength 
with each other, — -the king striving to maintain the 
same system of government, that, namely, of a 
dominant prerogative and a subservient parliament, 
which had been hitherto submitted to ; the Com- 
mons endeavouring to establish in the practice of 
the constitution, what they had long hela to be the 
principle of the constitution— their entire inde- 
pendence of, and co-ordinate authority with, the 
crown. His position gave the king th$ advantage 
in this contest so far as to enable him to terminate 
it for the present in his own favour ; but such vic- 
tories over the spirit of the age and the natural 
progress and tendency of events are always, in the 
long-run, fatal to the power that achieves them : 
— by damming up the current which it can neither 
dry up nor divert, it only accumulates a force for 
its own more sure destruction. For another term 
of about nineteen years the royal authority re- 
mained supreme; a few more endeavours were 
made to bring back the House of Commons under 


its old yoke, which failing, parliaments Weft dis- 
pensed with altogether, and the crown, governing 
alone, seemed to be more 'powerful than evert in 
the days of Henry VIII. But then, with the 
opening of the Long Parliament, came down the 
gathered strength of the democratic principle in a 
roaring torrent which speedily carried everything 
before it; the Commons now demanding no longer 
mere independence of and equality with the crown; 
but supremacy over it, and, quickly after*1he foie 
power in the state. And this attitude defttociWCy 
preserved, in theory at least, and it may also be 
said in form — for the protectorate itself was only 
democracy enthroned — throughout anothef space 
of about nineteen years. 

But the thing which is especially to he noted as 
distinguishing the portion of the contest between 
the crown and the commons which fill# the pre- 
sent period, is, that it was now for the first time 
that the idea sprung up of the great body of the 
people having any political rights. That idea waB 
unknown to the liberalism of the sixteenth century, 
which, as already observed, looked no farther than 
to the political emancipation of the middle classes? 
The age of the Civil War and of the Commonwealth 
is that of the birth of genuine democracy in Eng- 
land, — of the principle that the labouring classes 
as well as their superiors ought to have a voice in 
the legislature. The novel doctrine, indeed, re- 
mained little more than a mere speculation through- 
out the present period, for it cannot be said to 
have been practically recognised in any of the 
constitutions through which the country passed 
between the destruction and the restoration of the 
ancient government ; and it may be that it has not 
yet been either so recognised to any considerable 
extent, or even reduced as a theory to a Bhape so 
definite and so generally concurred in, as to make 
its recognition possible. But, still, for the last two 
centuries, the spirit of democracy, understood in 
this sense, has been a living and active principle 
of English politics ; and the growth of opinion in 
favour of popular government has been such that 
no system of government can now be defended on 
any other professed grounds than that of its ten- 
dency, if not to place power in the Hbnda, at least 
to promote the welfare, of the great mass of the 
population. 

From the present period, therefore, we may 
date the commencement of the political emancipa- 
tion of the labouring classes, as of that of the 
middle classes from the last. And this single fact 
of the birth of frue democracy in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century may be taken as a sure in- 
dication and evidence that the general social im- 
provement of the country had by this time pene- 
trated down from the middle to the Working 
classes, and that the condition of the latter was 
now beginning to be elevated by the extension 
of trade and manufactures in the same manner 
as that of the former had been in the preceding 
century. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that throughout 
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the first two-thirds of the present period, com- 
prising the whole of the r^ign of James and the 
earlier part of that of Gharles, the labouring po- 
pulation of England were in the enjoyment of an 
ampler, measure of comfort than had fallen to their 
lot in any former age* This was primarily the 
consequence of the wise and successful government 
of Elizabeth, and of the broad foundations of 
national prosperity that were then laid ; a prospe- 
rity which the long continuance of peace that fol- 
lowed under James allowed to deepen and extend 
itself, — that long peace, however, being also in 
the main a bequest of the preceding reign, in 
which tfte country had been raised to so high a 
pitch of glory that it could afford to stand for 
many years even the pusillanimous policy of the 
new king. The union, also, of the two divisions 
of the island into one kingdom contributed some- 
thing to the internal quiet of both. And as for 
the absolute character of the government, that w as 
a grievance which for a long time, however galling 
to the patriotic feeling of the country, did not 
press severely upon any of the interests of the 
national industry ; even the occasional acts of 
oppression which proceeded from the court, or 
from the unconstitutional tribunals it had set up, 
fell, of course, only upon individuals, and inter- 
fered little with either the gains or the enjoyments 
of the great mass of the people. The persons who 
suffered moat as a class were the Puritans ; but in 
many parts of the kingdom there were no Puritans, 
and they formed nowhere more than a mere 
sprinkling of the population before the commence- 
ment of the Civil War, nor were even they ever 
subjected to any general persecution. Individuals 
of their number w r ere fined and imprisoned ; but 
what they had chiefly to complain of as a body 
wag merely their exclusion from certain civil 
rights, and the opposition of some of the existing 
institutions in church and state to their peculiar 
notions and tenets, —vexations and hardships not 
of a sort greatly to affect their well-doing m their 
ordinary worldly callings. Indeed, such a revo- 
lution as that which overthrew the English mo- 
narchy in the seventeenth century would seem to 
be the natural iffspring rather of public ease and 
plenty than of the opposite state of things, and to 
require a considerable amount of national pro- 
sperity and accumulated wealth as the condition 
of its being undertaken. It bore in none of its 
features the character of a wild outbreak of hunger 
or any other kind of popular wretchedness ; no 
cry for bread on the par| of the people was heard 
in any stage of it ; it was from beginning to end 
a war of opinions and principles, — a contest about 
right and wrong, — not a scramble for food, or a 
quarrel about pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
only shape in which the question of property 
came to be agitated was with reference to how the 
people might best secure the possession of the 
property they had already acquired, or had in their 
hands the means of acquiring : if the subject of 
taxation had a prominent place among the na- 
vol. m. 


tional grievances, it was the mode of it, not the 
amount of it, that was complained of ; the twenty 
shillings he was charged for ship-money was 
nothing to Hampden, but his being charged for 
ship-money at all was in principle, in his estima- 
tion and in that of those who sided with him, as 
much a wrong, and therefore as much to be resisted, 
as if he had been pillaged by the government of 
half his estate. But that such a temper should 
be generally diffused it needed that wealth or the 
comforts of life also should be generally diffused ; 
for a people will not take up and act upon these 
superlatively refined notions of their political 
rights till after they have become somewhat pam- 
pered by case and prosperity, and been made 
jealous and sensitive of the first advances of arbi- 
trary government by having much to lose. 

The picture which Clarendon has drawn of the 
economical condition of the kingdom for a consi- 
derable time before the breaking out of the war 
between the king and the parliament, is marked 
by some strokes which his party feelings have 
thrown in ; hut, if we divest it of these, it is probably 
very little overcharged. “ For twelve years before 
the meeting of the Long Parliament,” he observes, 
“ the kingdom enjoyed the greatest calm, and thd 
fullest measure of felicity, that any people in any 
age, for so long time together, have been blessed 
with, to the wonder and envy of all the other parts 
of Christendom.” “ The happiness of the times 
1 now mention,” he continues, “ was invidiously 
setoff by this distinction, that every other kingdom, 
every other state were entangled, and some almost 
destroyed, by the rage and fury of arms ; those 
who were engaged in an ambitious contention with 
their neighbours having the view and apprehen- 
sions of the miseries and desolation which they 
saw other states suffer by a civil war ; whilst the 
kingdoms we now lament were alone looked upon 
as the garden of the world. Scotland (which was 
but the wilderness of that garden) in a full, entire, 
and undisturbed peace, which they had never 
seen ; the rage and barbarism of their private 
feuds being composed to the reverence and awe of 
public justice ; in a competency, if not in an 
excess of plenty, which they had never hoped to see, 
and in a temper (which was the utmost that in 
those days was desired or hoped for) free from 
rebellion. Ireland, which had been a sponge to 
draw, and a gulf to swallow, all that could be 
spared, and all that could be got, from England, 
merely to keep the reputation of a kingdom, re- 
duced to that good degree of husbandry and go- 
vernment, that it not only subsisted of itself, and 
gave this kingdom all that it might have expected 
from it, but really increased the Tevenue of the 
crown forty or fifty thousand pounds a-year, 
besides a considerable advantage to the people by 
the traffic and trade from thence ; arts and sciences 
fruitfully planted there; and the whole nation 
beginning to he so civilised, that it»was a jewel of 
great lustre in the royal diadem. When these 
outworks were thus fortified and adorned, it was 
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no wonder if England was generally thought 
secure, with the advantages of its own climate; 
the court in great plenty, or rather (which is the 
discredit of plenty) excess and luxury ; the country 
rich, and, which is more, fully en joying the pleasure 
of its own wealth, and so the easier corrupted 
with the pride and wantonness of it ; . . . . trade 
increased to that degree that we were the exchange 
of Christendom (the revenue from thepce.to the 
crown being almost double to what it had been in 
the best times), and the bullion of neighbour 
kingdoms brought to receive a stamp from the 
mint of England ; foreign merchants looking upon 
nothing so much their own as what they bad laid 
up in the warehouses of this kingdom ; the royal 
navy, in number and equipage much above former 
times, very formidable at sea ; and the reputation 
of the greatness and power of the king much more 
with foreign princes than any of his progenitors ; 
for those rough courses which made lmn perhaps 
less loved at home, made him more feared abroad, 
by how much the power of kingdoms is more re- 
verenced than their justice by their neighbours; 
and it may he this consideration might not In* the 
least motive, and may no! he the worst excuse, for 
those counsels.”* 

If we go into details, we shall find that the par- 
ticular circumstances winch influenced the econo- 
mical condition of the country during the present 
period were nearly the same that were in action 
in the last, and that they continued to operate 
very much as before, though some of them per- 
haps with diminished, others with augmented 
force, f 

The rate of increase in the numbers of the 
people — in ordinary circumstances at once the 
simplest and the most decisive test of the general 
prosperity' — was probably even greater during the 
first, forty years of the seventeenth century than 
during the last forty of the sixteenth. In 16fi2 
John Grant, in his Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality, calculated the population of England 
and Wales at not far from six millions and a 
half; and Lord Chief Justice Hale, in his Origin- 
ation of Mankind Considered, written m 1670, 
assumes that it was then not less than seven 
millions. The hooks of the hearth-tax in 1065 
are stated to have shown the number of inhabited 
houses to he 1,230,000; which would give a 
population of more than six millions and a half,* 
without allowing for omissions, if we suppose the 
number of inhabitants in each house tp he five and 
two-fifths, which appears to he the lowest average 
that could then he assigned for the whole king- 
dom.} On the -whole, we cannot set down the 
population of England at the Restoration at much 
under six millions and a half, nor at less than six 
millions at the commencement of the Civil War.; 
so that, if we suppose it to have very little ex- 
ceeded five millions at the death of Elizabeth, § 
the increase in the intervening forty years had 

# Ilist. i. 76. 1 Sep Vol ii. p. 901. 

t See Chalmers’s Estimate, p. 5/. § See Vol. u, p. 903. 
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been little less than a million. During the five or 
six years of intestine disturbance and confusion 
that followed it probably ^retrograded rather than 
advanced ; but, as always happens in such cir- 
cumstances, it would only for that, when its tide 
turned, advance the faster, till the vacuum was 
filled up; so that the rate of increase on the 
whole eighteen or twenty years extending to the 
Restoration continuing the same as before, the si’s 
millions would, by the end of that time, have be- 
come six millions and a half, as we have sup- 
posed, *' 

While the general population of the kingdom, 
however, was thus undoubtedly on the increase, 
appearances in particular localities continued to 
indicate the reverse, and to furnish texts for many 
a plausible lamentation over the depopulation and 
decay of the country, just as in the preceding 
periqd, and, -indeed, in every period of the world’s 
history.* Trade, as its nature is, constantly deve- 
loping new energies and finding out new fields of 
enterprise, of course shifted its haunts according 
to the exigency of circumstances. Thus it appears 
that while the growth of manufactures and of in- 
tercourse with distant parts of the earth was be- 
ginning to give importance to other places that 
had heretofore been of little note, most, of the old 
sea-ports on (he eastern and southern coast, which, 
so long as our foreign trade was confined to the 
opposite coasts of France, Holland, and Germany, 
had been among the busiest, and most prosperous 
towns in the kingdom, were already falling into 
that, declining state m which, with few exceptions, 
they have continued to the present day. A 
pamphlet recommending the encouragement of 
the herring fishery, published in 1614, particu- 
larly mentions Colchester, Harwich, Orford, Aid- 
borough, Dunwich, Warderswich, South wold, 
Yarmouth, Blackley, Wells (in Norfolk), Lynne, 
Boston, and Hull, unreduced to an exceedingly 
poor and beggarly condition. f When a new tax 
was imposed by the parliament it continued to be 
the practice to exempt or make remissions to cer- 
tain towns on account of the poverty and decay 
into which they had fallen : thus, an act of 1624, 
granting certain subsidies to his r#jesty, directs, 
m nearly the same form of words which had for 
many years been used in all such grants, that the 
amount of 6000/. should he deducted from each 
tenth and fifteenth, u in relief, comfort, and dis- 
charge of the poor towns, cities, and boroughs of 
this your said realm wasted, desolate, or destroyed, 

• or over greatly impoverished, after such rate as 
was and hath before, this time been had and made 
to every shire, and to he divided in such manner 
and form as heretofore for one whole fifteen and 
tenth hath been had and divided.” } But, not- 

• See Vol. ii. pp. 900, 902. 

t England's Way to Win Wealth, &c„ quoted in Eden’s State of 
the Poor, i. 151. 

t Stat. 21. Jac. i. e. 33 (or 34 in some editions ) Chalmers (Esti- 
mate, p. 42) has represented this as a grant “ for the reparation of 
decaying cities and towns,. . . though,” he adds, “ it is not easy to tell 
how the money was actually applied.” And Anderson aud Maopher- 
sou seem to hate undeistood the clause in the same sense.— Sec 
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withstanding a few instances of exception, the 
evidences of the general advance of population, as 
well as of wealth, at thi% Sine, were visible to all 
clear and impartial eyes. “ The act,” to quote 
the summary of a modern writer, “ which in 1(123 
reduced the interest of money to eight per cent, 
from ten, shows sufficiently, even against the 
preamble of it, that complains of* decline, how 
much the nation had prospered, and was then ad- 
vancing 1o a higher state of improvement. Such 
laws can never be safely enacted till all parties, 
the lenders as well as the borrowers, are properly 
prepared to receive them. The cheerfulness of 
honest Siow led him to see and to represent the 
state of England during the reign of James as it 
really was. He says, as Camden had said before 
him in 1580, that it would in time be incredible, 
were there not due mention made of it, what great 
increase there is within these few years of com- 
merce and wealth throughout the kingdom' ; of 
the great building of royal and mercantile ships ; 
of the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages ; 
beside the sudden augmentation of fair and costly 
buildings.”* 

Some idea of the state of the kingdom in difier- 
ent localities, m respect of wealth and population, 
in the reign of James I. as compaied with its 
state at present, may be gathered from a few 
notices in Camden’s Britannia, the last edition of 
which, published in the lifetime of the author, 
appeared in 1607- Plymouth is described as 
having grown up in the last age from a small 
fisher-village : the adjoining town of Devonport, 
now containing fifty thousand inhabitants, existed, 
if at all, only as a suburb of Plymouth, winch 
itself is stated to be not very large ; indeed, it had , 
only one church till about the year 1G4U. Lynne, 
of which the population now amounts to nearly 
four thousand souls, is described as a little town, 
scarcely to be called a seaport, though frequented 
by fishermen ; and Poole, "of which the present 
population is not much under nine thousand, had 
been in the preceding age merely a sedge-plot 
with a few fishermen’s huts, and was as yet only 
a small town, though having some fair buildings 
and a well-f*equented market. Portsmouth is 
described as being very populous in time of war, 
hut not so in time of peace : it had only one 
chuTch, an ancient building. Brighton, now 
having between forty and fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, is merely mentioned, by the name of Bright- 
helmsted, as a station on the coast. Yarmouth had 
as yet but one church ; and Lym*e, though only 
of comparatively recent origin, was, “ for the num- 
ber of merchants, beauty of buildings, and wealth 
of the citizens, beyond dispute the best town” in 
Norfolk, with the exception only of Norwich, which, 
although still a large and populous place, was consi- 
derably declined from its ancient greatness, its fifty 

Mucpheisou’h Annuls of Cotnmeico (here transcribed fiotn Ander- 
son), n. 3iU>. Tlieie cun b« no doubt, *e uppiidtcml, that tliere/ie/ 
was meicly mi exemption from u puit of the tax allowed to certain 
tow 111 . 

• Clinlmeis, Intimate, p. 43. 


churches having been reduced to between thirty 
and forty. Lincoln was still more decayed : “ It 
is incredible,” says Camden of this town, “ how 
it hath sunk by degrees under the weight of time ; 
for of fifty churches that were remembered in it by 
our grandfathers, there are now scarce eighteen 
remaining.” Birmingham, called Bremicham, is 
described as already “ swarming with inhabitants, 
and echoing with the noise of anvils but its po- 
pulation w'us as yet probably not u twentieth part 
of what it now is. Halifax, with its single parish 
church, already contained about twelve thousand 
inhabitants : “ so that,” continues the account, 
“ the parishioners are wont to say that they can 
reckon more men m their parish than any kind of 
animal whatever; whereas, in the most fruitful 
places of England elsewhere, one shall find 
thousands of sheep, hut so few men in proportion, 
that one would think they had given place to sheep 
and oxen, or were devoured by them. The indus- 
try of the inhabitants is also admirable, who, not- 
withstanding an unprofitable, barren soil, not fit 
to live in, have so nourished by the cloth-trade 
(which within these seventy years they first fell 
to) that they are very rich, and have gained a 
reputation for it above their neighbours. Which 
confirms the truth of that old observation, that a 
barren country is a great whet to the industry of 
the natives; by which we find that Norinbcrg in 
Germany, Venice and Genoa in Italy, and, luslly, 
Limoges m France (all situated in barren soils), 
have ever been very flourishing cities.” As a 
proof of “ the vast growth and increase of this 
town,” an old account is afterwards quoted, by 
which it appears that, in 1443, there were only 
thirteen houses in Halifax; and that, in 156G, tins 
small population hud increased to “above five 
hundred and twenty householders that kept fires 
and answered the vicar.” Sheffield is described 
as “ lemarkable, among other little towns here- 
abouts, for blacksmiths, great plenty of iron being 
dug in these parts;” and thiB reputation the place 
had had lor centuries before ; for Chaucer, in his 
Canterbury Tales, lias aimed hia filler of Trom- 
pmgton with a Sheffield knife ; — 

A Slieleld lliwiti'l ban.’ ho ill Ins hose.* 

Bradford, now a town with forty thousand inha- 
bitants, is merely named; Huddersfield, with half 
as many, is not mentioned at all. Hull, though a 
place of no great antiquity, “by degrees,” says 
Camden, “ lias grow n to such a ^figure, that for 
stately buildings, strong forts, rich lleets, resort of 
merchants, and plenty of all things, it is the most 
celebrated mart-town in these* parts. All this in- 
crease is owing partly to Michael de la Pole, who, 
upon his advancement to the earldom of Suffolk 
by King Richard II.,t procured them their privi- 
leges, and partly to their trade of Iceland fish 
dried and hardened, and by them called stock-fish, 
which lias strangely enriched the£wn.” A few 
years later than this, however, a* we have seen 

• Cant. Tales, 3331. f Sen vol. n. )>. J73. 
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above, Hull had begun to be reckoned among the 
places of declining trade and population. Beverley 
was also already a very large and populous town : 
its flourishing condition is attributed to a privilege 
the inhabitants had of paying no toll or custom 
in any port or town of England. Sunderland was 
then an obscure village, and is not even mentioned 
by Camden. The part of the kingdom lying 
“beyond the mountains towards the Western 
Ocean” he seems to regard not only us a foreign, 
but as hardly a civilised country. “ And first,” 
he says, “ of the people of Lancashire, whom I 
approach with a kind of dread : may it forbode no 

ill However, that I may not seem wanting 

to this county, I will run the hazard of the attempt ; 
hoping that the divine assistance, which hath 
favoured me in the rest, will not fail me in this.” 
Proceeding, accordingly, to his survey, he describes 
Rochdale as “ a market-town of no small resort ;” 
Bury as another no way inferior to it; and Man- 
chester as surpassing “all the towns hereabouts 
in building, populousness, woollen manufacture, 
market-place, and church.” Liverpool is merely 
noticed under the name of Litherpoole, commonly 
shortened into Lirpool, as “ the most convenient 
and usual place for setting sail into Ireland ; but 
not so eminent for antiquity as for neatness and 
populousness.” Of Lancaster it is said, “ At pre- 
sent the town is not populous, and the inhabitants 
thereof are all husbandmen ; for the grounds about 
it are well cultivated, open and fresh, and without 
any want of wood.” Preston is called “ a large 
town, handsome and populous for these parts;” 
Blackburn is merely mentioned ; Ashton, Bolton, 
Oldham, Salford, and several more places, now 
containing each from eight or ten to above fifty 
thousand inhabitants, are not even mentioned, 
existing, as they did, if at all, merely as obscure 
and insignificant villages. Kendal is described 
as “a very populous town,” with “two streets 
crossing each other and as “ very eminent for 
the woollen manufacture, and for the industry of 
the inhabitants, who trade throughout England 
with their woollen cloth.” Appleby was already 
fallen into the same decay in which it still remains : 
“Nothing,” says Camden, “is memorable about 

it besides its antiquity and situation It is 

bo slenderly peopled, and the buildings are so 
mean, that if antiquity did not make it the chief 
town of the county, and the assizes were not held 
♦n the castle, which is the chief gaol for male- 
factors, it woul4 be but very little above a village.” 
Whitehaven, now containing fifteen thousand inha- 
bitants, is not mentioned. Newcastle is called the 
glory of all the towns in Northumberland, and is 
represented as being a very thriving place, and 
rapidly increasing, — carrying on a great trade both 
with the opposite coasts of the continent, and with 
other parts of England, especially in sea-coal, of 
which the surrounding country yielded great 
abundance, jBtonden, however, maintains that the 
condition anWnanners of the Northumbrians on 
the Bortier still continued the same as they had 
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been described 'by iEneas Sylvius Afterwards 
Pope Pius IL), who passed through this county 
on his return, from Scottaqd, which he bad visited 
as legate, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
“A certain river,” says his narrative, “ falling 
from a high mountain, parts the two kingdoms ; 
over which /Eneas ferried ; and, coming to a large 
village about Sunset, he alighted at a countryman’s 
house, where he supped with the curate of thp 
place and his host. The table was plentifully ftir- 
nished with pottage, hens, and geese ; but nothing 
of either bread or wine appeared. AU the men 
and women of the town flocked in, as to some 
strange sight ; and as our countrymen use to 
admire the ^Ethiopians or Indians, so these people 
stared at vEneas, asking the curate what country- 
man he was P — what his errand could be ? — and 
whether he were a Christian or no ? But ./Eneas, 
being aware of the scarcity he should meet with 
on this road, had been accommodated by a monas- 
tery with a rundlct of red wine and some loaves 
of bread. When these were brought to the table 
they were more astonished than before, having 
never seen either wine or .white bread.” The ac- 
count goes on to relate that men and their wives 
came crowding round the table, and, handling the 
bread and smelling to the wine, begged with such 
importunity to taste the unknown fare, that there 
was nothing for it but to deal the whole among 
them. At last, at a late hqpv all the men, in- 
cluding both the curate and tnejbpst, ran off in a 
body, saying they were going to take refuge in a 
tower at some distance off, for fear of the Scots, 
who were accustomed to cross the river at low 
water in the night, for the purpose of attacking 
and plundering them. But although they carried 
the children with them, they left the women, not- 
withstanding that several of them, both wives and 
maids, were very handsome ; not thinking, it seems, 
that they would take much harm from any] treat- 
ment they were likely^ to receive at the bands of 
the Scots. Nor would they by any means be per- 
suaded to take the legate himself along with them, 
though he very importunately besought them to do 
so. v “ Thus,” he continues, “ ./Eneas was left 
alone, with only two servants and a guide, amongst 
a hundred women, who, sitting in a ring, with a 
fire in the middle of them, spent the night sleepless 
in dressing of hemp apd chatting with the inter- 
preter. When the night was well advanced they 
heard a mighty noise of dogs barking and geese 
gagling ; whereupon the women slipped off several 
ways and the^guide ran away, and all was in such 
confusion as if the enemy had been upon them. 
But iEneas thought it his wisest course to keep 
close in his bed-chamber, which was a stable, and 
there to await the issue ; lest, running out, and 
being unacquainted with the country, he should 
be robbed by the first man he met. Presently, 
both the women and the guide return, acquainting 
them that all was well, and that they were friends, 
and no enemies, who were arrived.” This is 
rather like a description of savage life than of the 
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tudteit form of civilization ; but the narrative 
betrays, if not the proverbial exaggeration of a 
traveller, at least the ignorant wonder of a foreigner ; 
and jEneas, though he may not have materially 
mis-stated what he actually saw, has probably 
mistaken the meaning^f many things. Nor is it 
easy to believe, notwithstanding Camden’s asser- 
tion, that the Borderers had not matle a consider- 
able advance in civilization in the space of more 
than a century and a half that had elapsed since 
their wiM condition and manners astonished the 
literary and elegant Italian. 

Little precise information is to he recovered re- 
specting the state of the country during the war 
between the king and the parliament, the histo- 
rians, as usual, confining their details almost 
exclusively to parliamentary and military opera- 
tions ; but of course this must have been a time of 
general pressure and suffering among all classes. 
As far, however, as can be gathered from the 
accounts that have come down to us, it does not 
appear that there was ever, for even the shortest 
period, any general interruption of the industry of 
the kingdom, or that the mechanism of society 
was ever suspended or seriously deranged in any 
of its ordinary movements. The laws for the 
punishment of crime continued to be adminis- 
tered, except in so far as the necessities, and no 
doubt also sometimes the license, of war gave im- 
unity to many acts that, at another time, would 
ave been prevented or visited penally ; and the 
fields were cultivated, and every kind of handicraft 
plied, as usual, except only in the few localities 
which were actually at any particular moment the 
scenes of military operations— the ground on which 
a battle was fought or a siege carried on. At one 
time or other, however, nearly every part of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland felt the burning 
ploughshare of war in the course of the ten years 
that followed the raising of .the royal standard at 
Nottingham, in August, lc>42 ; and while some 
towns a fid districts were kept in a state of constant 
comtnotion pt military occupation during a great 
part of that time, others were in shorter space 
half ruined by a sharper visitation. TJien the ex- 
traordinary pecuniary exactions to which the nation 
was Subjected were such as would have been 
severely felt even in the most flourishing condition 
of trade and industry, and must have proved 
doubly oppressive in such a time of general em- 
barrassment and the partial stopping up of most 
of the channels in which the wealth of the country 
had been accustomed to flow. Another great evil 
would be the multitude of persons, who, torn from 
their usual occupations by the military levies, or 
thrown loose from them by the shock given to the 
whole fabric of the national industry, would go to 
swell the crew of idlers and vagrants living upon 
beggary and plunder, and to spread the hotbed of 
dissoluteness and crime. All this could not fail to 
produce not only much individual suffering, but 
for a time a feebleness and lethargy of all the 
forces of the social system, and a retrograde move- 
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ment both of the wealth and the population of the 
country. 

But the recovery of the country from this tem- 
porary fever and languor was followed by a health 
and strength that speedily carried it forward much 
farther than it had fallen behind in the career of 
social advancement. All authorities agree in tes- 
tifying to the prosperity which England enjoyed 
from the termination of the war to the death of 
Cromwell. “When this tyrant or protector (as 
some call him),” observes the writer of a tract 
published after the Restoration, “ turned out the 
Long Parliament (in April, 1653), the kingdom 
was arrived at the highest pitch of trade, wealth, 
and honour that it in any age ever yet knew. The 
trade appeared by the great sums offered then for 
the customs and excise, — 900,000/. a-year being 
refused. The riches of the nation showed itself 
in the high value that land and all our native 
commodities bore, which arc the certain marks of 
opulency.”* According to Child, in his Discourse 
of Trade, the current price of land in England in 
1G21 was no more than twelve years’ purchase: 
Sir Charles Davenant states that, in 1666, it had 
risen to from fourteen to sixteen years’ purchase.t 
The prices of all descriptions of agricultural pro- 
duce were generally (for there was still much 
fluctuation) higher throughout the present period 
than they had etfer been known to be before. It 
appears, from the Windsor Tables, that the average 
price of middling wheat, from 1606 to 1625, was 
about 34s. per quarter; but it was sometimes as 
high as 58s., and sometimes as low as 29s. or 30s. 
It continued to rise throughout the early part of 
the reign of Charles 1. ; never being lower than 
44s. from 1630 to 1640, and sometimes reaching 
56s. or 58s. In 1631 it was 68s. No accounts 
have been preserved of the year 1642 and the 
three following years. In 1646 the price was 
48s.; in 1647, 73s. 8d.; in 1648, 85s. ; in 1649, 
80s.; in 1650, 76s. 8(/. ; in 1651, 73s. 4d. After 
this it declined for a few years, falling in 1654 so 
low as to 26s. ; but its average in the last four 
years of the protectorate exceeded'45s. From the 
accounts of the purveyors of Prince HenTy’B house- 
hold, about 1610, it appears that the price of beef 
was then about 3 %d., and of mutton about 3jj<L the 
pound.} The prices of many articles of provision 
in London were fixed by a royal proclamation in 
1633, the object apparently being to bring them 
back to the usual rates, which had been consider- 
ably advanced by a scarcity in ths preceding year. 
A fat cygnet is directed to be sold for from 7s. to 
9s.', according to the season of the year; a pheasant 
cock for 6s. ; a pheasant hen Tor 5s. ; a turkey 
cock of the best sort for 4?. ; the best turkey hen 
for 3s. ; a duck for 8 d . ; the best fat goose in the 
market for 2s. ; a capon fat and crammed, of the 
best sort, for 2s. 4d . ; the best pullet for Is. 6 d . ; 
the best hen for Is.; a chicken the best and 

* The World's Mistake in Oliver Crorawel^^BlIarleian Miscel. 

i. »1. _ 

t Tracts, published by Sir Charles WhUwortnTi. 359. 

j Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, p. 449, 
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largest sort for 5 d . ; ^ rabbit for *\d. or 8 d . ; a 
dozen of tame pigeons for 6.?. ; three eggs for Id.; 
a pound of the best salt butter for 4-^/. ; of the 
best fresh for 5 d, or 6 d , according to the season. 
The prices of some other necessaries are also 
added, among which are tallow candles, “made bf 
wick,” 3\d. the pound ; “ made of cotton,” 4 d . a 
sack, containing four bushels, of the bestold’char- 
coals, 1 s. 2d, ; a sack of the best and largest small 
coals, 6ri. ; a thousand of the best Kentish billets, 
16s. This same year an ordinance issued by* 
the Star Chamber establishing various regulations 
for keeping down the prices of provisions/ which 
bad been raised by the scarcity, in London and 
Westminster. One of them, in consideration of 
“ the exorbitant prices demanded by vintners for 
dressing and selling provisions,” prohibited per- 
sons in that business, for the future, from selling 
anything but bread and wine, or permitting any 
flesh, or other sorts of provisions, to be brought 
into their houses, to be thefe eaten by any of their 
guests. Another enjoined that keepers of victual- 
ling-houses, who, it is affirmed, had of late greatly 
enhanced the prices of their ordinariesj should 
henceforth take no more of each guest for a meal 
than two shillings, which was to include wine and 
beer; and from a servant no more than eight- 
pence. Some ai tides of food that are now plen- 
tiful, or comparatively common,* were still rare, 
and consequently dear, in England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Though coffee, 
as we have seen, was introduced a few years before 
the Restoration, there is no evidence that tea was ; 
and sugar, though it had been long known, was as 
yet only imported in small quantities, and bore a 
high price. In 1619 wc lind the price of two 
cauliflowers set down at 3.?., and that of sixteen 
artichokes at 3v. 4c/. ; and among the articles pro- 
vided only a few years before for the household 
of James’s queen arc a few potatoes, which are 
charged at 2*. the pound. At this time, and down 
to a considerably later date, the usual bread-corn 
of the poorer sort of the people of England was 
barley, as is distinctly stated in a royal ordinance 
dated in 1646, which Rymer has printed.* At the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, as appears from the 
Household Book of Sir Edward Coke, then attor- 
ney-general, the servants of great families com- 
monly ate rye-bread ; and large quantities of 
oatmeal were also consumed. Above twenty stone 
of beet, besides other meat, were consumed every 
week m Sir Edvard’s family, while in, London, at 
their residence in the Castle Yard, Holborn ; and 
\et, at this time, considerably more than a third* of 
the whole year consisted of fish-days, which arc 
believed to have been universally and strictly ob- 
served. Coke received numerous presents of 
bucks, heronsbaws, swans, marchpanes (or sweet 
biscuit), and fruit; but not many garden vegeta- 
bles seem to been used, only a few onions, 
leeks, carrot^Bd radishes being purchased, ap- 
parently to mHrc pottage for the poor. The price 

1 Fredora, xix. 102. 


of linen at this time, at least of good quality, was 
very high, if we may judge from Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fourth, wherct Dame Quickly affirms 
thKt the hollaiid of which she had made Falstaff’s 
shirts had cost her eight, shillings the ell. This is 
Cdnfirtned by what Philip ^tubbes fells us in his 
Anatom^ "of , A busefe/bf Which the second editiott 
was published \n 1595, that the meanest shirt cost 
half-a-crown; nnd>6me as much as ten pounds. 
The price of wool was also Very high throughout 
the reign of Jameg, till a proclamation which he 
issued in July, 1622, prohibiting its exportation, 
brought it down from 33*. to 18,?. the tod, or from 
abtfve Is. 2c/. to not quite 8c/. jier pound.* Some 
ears afterwards, hbwever, the price again rose ; 
aving been 24$. the tod in 1641 ; 37$. 6d. in 
1648 ; 40s. in 1649 ; and between 1650 and 1660 
ranging from 22 *. 6 d. to 60*.* 

’{Of the wages of the different classes. of labour- 
ers in the early part of the present period a notion 
may be gathered from an account, printed in the 
Archmologia, of the rates as fixed for the county 
of Rutland by the justices of the peace in 1610, 
which, as it appears, continued to be observe! 
nearly down to the breaking out of the civil war.f 
The yearly wages of a bailiff of husbandry are 
here set down at only 52.?. ; of “ a man-servant for 
husbandry, of the best sort, which can eire (plough), 
sow, mow, thresh, make a rick, thack and hedge the 
same, and can kill a hog, sheep, and calf,” at 50*. ; 
of a common servant of husbandry, at 40,?. ; of a 
mean (middling) servant, at 29$. ; of a boy under 
sixteen, at 20*. ; of “ a chief w^man-servant, being 
a cook, and can bake, bTew, and make malt, and 
able to oversee other servants,” at 26*. 8c/. ; of 
“ a scr'ond wOman-servant of the best sort, which 
cannot dress meat, nor make malt, but brew,” &c., 
at 23*. Ad. ; of a “ worn amscr van t which*can do 
but outworks and drudgery, at 16*.; of a girl 
under sixteen, at 14*.; of a chief miller at 46*.; 
of a common miller, at 31*. 8ci. ; of a chief shep- 
herd, at 30*. of a common shepherd, ht 25*. 
For harvest-work, a mower is ordered to hAve by 
the day 5c/., with his meat ; a man reaper, hay- 
maker, hecjger, or ditcher, 4 d. ; a woman reaper, 
3d. ; a .woman haymaker, 2d. If no meat was 
given these sums were to be exactly doubled in 
each case, except that the woman haymaker was 
to have 5(7. instead of 4c/. Every other kind of 
labourer at all other times than in harvest was to 
have, from Easter till Michaelmas, 3d. a-day with 
food, or 7c/. without; and from Michaelmas to 
Easter, 2d. with food and 6d. without. The day’s 
wages of various descriptions of artificers before 
Michaelmas, when they were highest, were ap- 
pointed to be, for a master carpenter, 8c/. with 
meat, or 1*. 2c/. without; for “ a free mason, which 
can draw his plot, work, and set accordingly, 
having charge over others,” 8ci. with meat, or 1*. 
without ; for a chief joiner, or a master sawyer, 

* Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, ii. 242 (second edition). 
i Archtcolosia, xi. 200. 

t This is conjectured to he the sum by Sir Frederick F.den, State 
of the Foor, hi. p. xcvii. Appendix. It stands iu the account 10s. 
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fid. with meat, or 1$. without ; for a horse-collar 
maker, fid. with meat, or 10c?. without; for 
a ploughwright, a rouglf mason, au expert car- 
penter, or a tiler or slater, 5 d. with, or 10a. 
without meat; for a thatcher, hurdle-maker, 
or bricklayer, bd. vvith, or 9 d,~ without macat. 
After Michaelmas the rates set down arc fron& 
two-thirds to four-fiftha of thosesut!is,the greatest 
proportional deduction being generally made from 
the highest wages. Throughout the year turners 
and gardeners, are allowed fid. with, and 1.9. 
without meat; and, tailors 4 </, with meat, and 
Sd. without. u In these rates of yvaiges,” ob- 
serves Sir Frederick Eden, “the justices' sfrin 
to have calculated that half the day’s earnings 
were equivalent to, diet for one day : in' modern 
times, however, a much greater proportion of the 
daily pay of a labourer is appropriated to the pur- 
chase of the single article of bread.”* This latter 
assertion is surely Wore than, questionable : Sir 
Frederick seems to have been thinking of the cost 
of food, not for the labourer alone, lmt for his wife 
and children as well as himself: if a labourer’s 
own diet at the present day cost him even so much 
as half his wages, his wife, and perhaps three, four, 
or five children would in manv cases have to sub- 
sist on the other half, and nothing would remain 
for clothes, rent, and other expenses. Nor, at 
least in many descriptions of work, would the 
allowance of diet to a working-man make anything 
like a difference of one-half upon the amount of 
his day’s wages. Sir Frederick afterwards admits 
that it is not easy to conceive that, whilst wheat 
was at the quarter, as it was at this time, “ a 
labourer, whose wages on ail average, it is pro- 
bable, were about Bd, a-day, could have been as 
well provided with the most important necessaries 
of life he is at present. ”f 

In a tract entitled “ Britain’s Busse,” published 
in 1615, in recommendation of a project for the 
fitting out of busses to enable the English to rival 
the Dutch in the herring-fishery, the author makes 
an estimate of the expense of dieting the seamen, 
from which some inferences may be drawn as to, 
the manner of living among the labouring classes 
at this time. He proposes that every man and 
boy should be allowed, in the first place, a gallon 
of beer ' a-day, which, he says, is the allow ance 
made in the king’s ships : the cost of the beer is 
calculated at a fraction more than 2 d. a gallon. 
Then, each was to have (ako as in his majesty’s 
ships) a pound of biscuit a-day, costing between 
five and six farthings ; half a pinttof oatmeal or 
pease, costing a" farthing and a half ; two pounds 
of bacon a-week, costing 6 iri, besides as much 
fresh fish as they could catch for themselves ; a 
quarter of a pound, of butter a-day, costing about a 
penny, “ to butter their fish, or otherwise to eat as 
they like;” half a pound of Holland cheese, cost- 
ing five farthings; together with three pints of 
vinegar, costing about 2 d. t and seven Kentish 
fagots, costing about 6 <L, a-day, for every sixteen. 

* State of the Poor, i. 14s. ■) IbitJ.'p. 1 j2. 


The exact estimated daily cost of victualling for 
each is seven pence, three farthings, and one 
twenty-eighth of a farthing. This is rather higher 
than the allowance that is made in the Rutland table 
for the highest class of mechanics, even the master 
carpenter being only allowed sixpence a-day for 
diet; but the difference was no doubt found neces- 
sary in those days to make up for the dangers and 
disagreeable circutp stances of a sailor’s life. The 
wages proposed to he paid to the crew are also 
high as compared with the earnings of cither agri- 
cultural or mechanical labour : the masters were 
to hij.ve about 3?. 7 d. a-day ; the mates about 
10fr/.; one-half of the men about 8 \d. each ; the 
others about 7 d>; and the hoys about 2^/. It 
appears by an ordinance printed in Rymer, that in 
1636 seamen in the royal navy were allowed in 
harbour sevenpcncc halfpenny a-day for their pro- 
visions, and, when at sea, ejirhtpence halfpenny.* 
In a curious tract, entitled “ Stanley’s Remedy, or 
the Way how to Reform Wandering Beggars, 
Thieves, Highway Robbers, and Pickpockets,” 
written in the reign of King James, and printed 
in 1646, the cost of the diet and maintenance of 
every one of the idle, thievish, drunken persons 
that infested the kingdom, living only upon beg- 
gary and plunder, is estimated at threepence per 
day at the least. " 

Although the legislation respecting pauperism 
had begun to be separated from that respecting 
vagrancy and crime some time before the end of 
the preceding' century ,t the two subjects still con- 
tinued to he frequently viewed in their old, and, 
indeed, in some respects, natural and indissoluble 
connexion. Even so early as only a few years 
after the qpcession of James I. we find parliament 
adverting to the inconveniences which had already 
begun to be experienced from the legal provision 
that had been established for the poor operating 
in many cases hb a premium and encouragement 
to idleness. One of the clauses of an act passed 
in 1609 complains that “ many wilful people, 
finding that they, having children, have some hope 
to have relief from the parish wherein they dwell, 
and being able to labour and thereby to relieve 
themselves and their families, do nevertheless run 
away out of their parishes, and leave their families 
upon the parish.”} It was therefore enacted that 
all such persons should lie deemed to be incorri- 
gible rogues, and punished as such. This same 
act, after noticing that divers good and neces- 
sary laws formerly made for the building of 
houses of correction for the suppressing and 
punishing of rogues, vagabonds, and other idle, 
vagrant, and disorderly persftns, had not wrought 
so good effect as was expected, partly because the 
houses of correction had not been built as was 
intended, partly that the laws had not in other 
respects been duly and severely put in execution, 
directed that such houses should immediately be 
built or provided for every coucJj|“ with mills, 

P Focdcra, xx. 103. + Seo^^lu p. 006. 

t Stat. 7 -lac. i. c. 4. 
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turns, cards, and such like necessary implements, 
to set the said rogues, or such other idle persons, 
on work.” “ Lord Coke,” says Sir Frederick 
Eden, “ was of opinion that justices of the peace 
were authorized by this act to commit to the 
house of correction idle or disorderly persons, 
although they had lawful means to live by. lie 
conceived that houses of correction were the only 
possible means of compelling them to labour ; and 
that this excellent work (as he called it) was, with- 
out question, feasible ; for he mys that, upon 
making of the 39th of Elizabeth (chap. 4), and a 
good Bpace after, whilst justices and other officers 
were diligent and industrious, there was not a 
rogue to he seen in any part of England ; hut, 
when justices became remiss, rogues swarmed 
again. He adds, that few were committed to the 
house of correction without coming out better.”* 
The poor-law of the 43rd of Elizabeth was con- 
tinued by several statutes passed in the reigns of 
James and Charles, and a few additions were made 
to it, relating principally to the binding of poor 
children apprentices. These acts, however, are 
affirmed to have been very imperfectly executed ; 
in many places, it is said, no rates were made for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years after the passing of 
the act of Elizabeth ; and in most cases the sums 
raised were so inadequate that numbers of persons 
were still left to perish for want. The author of 
a pamphlet, entitled “ Grievous Groans for the 
Poor, by M, S.,” published in 1622, writes as 
follows: — “Though the number of the poor do 
daily increase, there hath been no collection for 
them, no, not these seven years, in many parishes 
of this land, especially in county towns ; but many 
of those parishes turneth forth their poor, yea and 
their lusty labourers that will not work, or for any 
misdemeanor want work, to beg, filch, and steal 
for their maintenance, so that the country is 
pitifully pestered with them ; yea, and the maimed 
soldier**, that have ventured their lives and lost 
their limbs in our behalf, utc also thus requited ; 
for when they return home, to live by some labour 
in their natural country, though they can work 
well in some kind of labour, every man saith. We 
will not be troubled with their service, hut make 
other shift for our business : so are they turned 
forth to travel in idleness (the highway to hell), 
and seek their meat upon meres (as the proverb 
goeth), with begging, filching, and stealing for 
their maintenance, until the law bring them unto 
the fearful end of hanging.” Sojne information 
respecting the pauper and disorderly portion of the 

* State of Poor, i. 145. The iefnenceG »rc to Ofchr, 2 Infct. 729 
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population a few years after this may be gleaned 
from a paper of orders for the regulation of certain 
branches of police, issued ,by the privy council in 
163t).* Common offences and abuses, which 
stewards to lords and gentlemen are enjoined 
specially to inquire into in keeping their leets 
twice a-year, are enumerated as follows : “ Of 
bakers and brewers for breaking of assizes; of 
forestallers and regrators; against tradesmen of 
all sorts, for selling with under- weights, or at 
excessive prices, or things unwholesome, or things 
made in deceit; of people breakers of houses, 
common thieves, and their receivers ; haunters of 
taverns or alehouses ; those that go in good clothes 
and fare well, and none knows whereof they live ; 
those that he night-walkers ; builders of cottages 
and takers- in of inmates ; offences of victuallers, 
artificers, workmen, and labourers.” Another 
regulation directs that “ the correction houses in 
all counties may be made adjoining to the common 
prisons, and the gaoler to be made governor of 
them, that so he may employ to work prisoners 
committed for small causes, and so they may learn 
honesty by labour, and not live idly and miserably 
long in prison, whereby they are made worse when 
they come out than they were when they went in ; 
and, where many houses of correction are in one 
county, one of them at least to be near the gaol.” 
It would appear from this that the house of cor- 
rection system had lost by this time very much of 
the virtue ascribed to it by Coke in its first oper- 
ation. Another order, prohibiting all persons from 
harbouring rogues in their barns or out-housings, 
and authorizing constables and justices of the 
peace to demand from persons wandering about 
with women and children where they were married 
and where their children were christened, adds, 
“ for these people live like salvages, neitheynarry, 
nor bury, nor christen; which licentious liberty 
makes so many delight to be rogues and wan- 
derers.” A gieat increase of beggars had been 
occasioned about this time by the disbanding of 
the army in Ireland the preceding year : the con- 
sequence was that the soldiers, and probably many 
others along with them, immediately flocked over 
in swarms to England; to remedy which evil a 
proclamation was issued, commanding them to 
return to Ireland, and ordering them to be conveyed 
from constable to constable to either Bristol, 
Minehead, Barnstaple, Chester, Liverpool, Mil- 
ford, or Workington; if they should he found 
begging in England afterwards, they were to be 
punished as rogues and vagabonds.! l 

* Beprintrd.hy Eden, from n eopy in the British Museum : State 
of Poor, i. 166— lfcO. 

•f Bjmer, Feed, xii.72. 
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(jUfat Seal 01 Charms If. 


N the 25th of May 1 even acknowledged the restored Rump, made 
Charles and his two j great testimony of joy for his happy restoration, 
brothers, the Dukes , And when Chailes met the House of Lords, the 
of York and Glou- \ Earl of Manchester, the Lord Kimbolton of former 
ccstcr, landed near j tunes, and one of the members whose attempted 
Dover, where Monk arrest had lninied on the civil war, hailed him as 
met them. The king “Great king,” “dread sovereign,” “ a native 
embraced and kissed king,” “ a son of the wise,” “ a son of the ancient 
his restorer, calling kings,” and prophesied to him that he would be 
him “ father,” and an example to all kings of piety, justice, pru- 
walked with him to deuce, and power, the greatest king that ever bore 
Ins coach; and the the name of Charles. Nor were the Commons 
glorified general, to much behind the Lords : their Speaker, Sir Har- 

ihc envy of older and nobler royalists, rode m bottle Grimston, who had formerly been distin- 

the same coach witli the king and the dukes, guished by a very different species of oratory, told 

On the 28th, the Lords weie advcitised by a Charles that lie was deservedly the “ king of 

royal message, that his majesty would be at White- hearts;” that he would receive from his people a 

hall on the monow ; and, on the 29th, which was crown of hearts; that he could not fail of being 

Charles’s birth-day,* be made bis solemn entry the happiest and most glorious king of the hap- 

inlo London, attended by the members of both piest people. We shall presently see how these 
Houses, bishops, ministers, knights of the Bath, predictions wore verified. 

lord mayor and aldermen, kettle-drums and trum- Even at Dover the restored king was beset by 
pets. The streets were railed in, the windows ambitious and impatient cavaliers, who all hoped 

ami balconies were hung with tapestry, flowers to l>e made ministers, members of the privy coun- 

were scattered on his path, and all was joy and cil, or something great in the government, as the 

jubilee. The lirst thing he did on arriving at reward of their loyalty and sufferings; and those 

Whitehall was to invest Monk with the Order of were the most pressing whose services had been 

the Garter, and make him a member of the privy the least valuable to the cause. At Canterbury 

council. Thtwforeign ambassadors, who had Monk, who in some respects was a mere broker for 

complimented^)liver and Richard Cromwell, and others, who might have opposed him but for the 

4 • lie then completed ins 30 th jear. tempting bargains he had offered, put into his ma- 
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jcslv’s Lands “ a large paper full of names,” telling 
him K that he could not do him better service than 
by recommending to him such persons who were 
most grateful to the people, and in respect of their 
parts and interests were best able to serve him.” 
Charles put the paper into his pocket without 
reading it ; but, as soon as he could, be took an 
opportunity of consulting with his chancellor. Cla- 
rendon, who had returned with him from a long 
exile, and who informs us that the paper con- 
tained the names of at least threescore and ten 
persons, who were thought fittest to be made 
privy counsellors ; that in this entire number there 
were only two — the Marquess of Hertford and the 
Earl of Southampton — who had ever served the 
king, or been looked upon as zealously affected to 
his service ; that all the rest were either such as 
had deserted the king by adhering to the parlia- 
ment,, or such as laid taken part in the beginning 
of the late revolution (here called rebellion), and 
had acted with all fierceness and animosity until 
the new model, and dismissal of the Earl of 
Essex : then r indeed, as CromwclMiad grown ter- 
rible to them, they were disposed to wish the king 
back again, though they had done nothing hut 
wish. “There were then,” adds Clarendon, “ the 
names of the principal persons of the Presbyterian 
party, to which the general (Monk) was thought 
to he most inclined, at least tu satisfy the foolish 
and minify inclinations of his wife. There were 
likewise the names of some who were most noto- 
rious in all the other factions; and of some 
who, in respect of their mean qualities and meaner 


qualifications, nobody could imagine how they 
could come to he named.” But the chancellor, 
who cared a great deal more about the cabinet to 
he established than did the indolent pleasure- 
loving king, and who had made up his mnul for a 
privy council of a very different composition, un- 
dertook to settle this matter with the general, 
through the medium of Mr. Morriee, the most 
intimate friend of the latter. The wary Monk 
avoided committing himself in person, but lus 
friend Morriee, after speaking with him in pri- 
vate, returned to the chancellor and told him the 
trouble the general was in — “ that the truth was, 
he had been obliged to have much communica- 
tion with men of all humours and inclinations, and 
so had promised to do them good offices to the 
king, and could not, therefore, avoid inserting their 
names in that paper, without any imagination that 
the king would accept them ; that he had done his 
part, and all that could be expected from him, and 
left the king to do what he thought best for bis own 
service.”* In lieu, therefore, of Monk’s list a new 
one was drawn up by Clarendon, who found himself 
constrained to admit almost ns many Presbyterians 
as cavaliers and Church-of-Englanrl men, but who 
evidently hoped to be able to displace the former 
by degrees. The king’s two brothers, the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester, the Marquess of Ormond, 
the Earl of Lindsay, the Earl of Southampton, 
Lord Say and Selc, Lord Seymour, Sir Freddie 
Cornwallis, Sir George Carteret, Colonel Chai les 
Howard, General Monk, the Earl of Manchester 

Clarendon, Life. 

4 q 2 
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the Earl of St. Albans, Lord Culpeper, Mr. Arthur 
Anneslcy, Mr. Morrice (Monk’s confidential friend, 
who was also made secretary of state), the Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, the Marcpiess of Dorchester, the 
Earl of Berkshire, the Earl of Norwich, Lord 
Wentworth, Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir Edward Ni- 
cholas, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, the Marquess 
of Hertford, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl 
of Leicester, Lord Roberts, Lord Berkeley, and 
General Montague, admiral of the fleet, and a few 
weeks after created Earl of Sandwich,* were the 
members of Charles’s first privy Council. Monk 
was continued captain 'general of all the forces of 
the throe kingdoms, was made master of the 
horse, and (on the 7th of July) was further 
gratified hy a long list of titles of nobility, 
ending in that of Duke of Albemarle; and 
his coarse, low-bred wife, who had been a mil- 
liner, and his mistress before she became his 
wife, took her place at court as a right noble 
duchess amongst the proudest dames of the 
land. The Duke of York was made lord high 
admiral of England, lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports, &c. ; Sir Edward Nicholas was joined with 
Morrice as secretary of state ; the Earl of South- 
ampton became lord high treasurer ; the Marquess 
of Ormond, lord stew ard ; the Earl of Manchester, 
lord chamberlain ; and Lord Clarendon, retaining 
the chancellorship, t was entrusted with the chief 
management of affairs. The Presbyterians were 
startled hy the reproduction of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; hut they were gratified by a royal pro- 
clamation against vice, debauchery, and profane- 
ness, and by seeing Baxter and Calamy, the most 
eloquent and learned of their preachers, admitted 
into the number of Charles’s chaplains. To keep 
the lord mayor, the aldermen, sheriffs, and prin- 
cipal officers of the city militia in good humour 
and loyalty, the honour of knighthood was showered 
upon them — u an honour,” says Clarendon, “ the 
city had been without near eighteen years, and 
therefore abundantly welcome to the husbands and 
their wires. "I And, still further to captivate the 
fair ones of the city, Chailes went soon after, 
“ with as much pomp and splendour as any 
earthly prince could do, to the great city fcast.”§ 
That none of the. old attributes of royalty might 
ionium iu the shade, his majesty began to touch 
lbr (he king’s evil, according to custom, sitting 
under his canopy of state in the Banqueting 
House, with the surgeons and chaplains, and 
stroking the faces of all the sick thatjwere brought 
to him, one of the chaplains saying at each touch- 
ing — “ lie put his hands upon them and he 
healed them.” This disgusting if not blasphemous 

* According to his friend, or creature, Penye, this Montague luul 
antoi turned hopes of blinking in the king himself, and afterwards 
thought it. hard that lie should liave been anticipated by such a 
vulgar fellow uh Monk. See Pepys’s Diary. 

t He had been created Earl of Clarendon on tho preceding 20th 
of Apnl, before l he king’s coming. 

| Clarendon, Life.— Oliver Cromwell had knighted many in his 
way; but, according to Clarendou, the usurper could no more confer 
that honour in repity than ho could cure the king’s evil by touch- 
ing for it ! 

t Evelyn’s Memons. 


ceremony was the more irritating to the Puritans, 
from the open profligacy and debauchery of the 
prince who thus pretended, to an hereditary right 
of working miracles. 

The Lords and Commons, who, under Monk, 
had recalled the king, were not properly a parlia- 
ment, hut only a convention ; and, therefore, one 
of the first proceedings after his arrival was tu 
pass an act constituting this convention to be a par- 
liament. Their first condition, however, was not 
lost sight of, and they were ever afterwards called 
the convention parliament. They voted 70,000/. 
a month to the king for present necessities. The 
chancellor, Clarendon, told them that the king 
would iit all points make good his declaration 
from Breda ; that he granted a free pardon to all 
except those whom the parliament should except; 
and that no man should be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion in matters of 
religion* » 

On the l()th of May, fifteen days before Charles’s 
solemn entry into London, the Lords had caused 
the Book of Common Prayer to he read before 
them ; and at the same time both they and the 
Commons had begun to arrest as traitors all such 
as spoke amiss of his gracious majesty, or of kingly 
government. They had also seized Clement, one 
of the late king’s judges ; and had ordered the 
seizure of the goods of all that sat as judges 
upon that memorable trial : thus plainly inti- 
mating, even before Charles’s arrival, that ven- 
geance was to be taken upon the regicides. And 
now, while the Lords, who had been so long cast 
out and humbled, openly proclaimed their thirst 
for vengeance, the Presbyterian majority of the 
Commons, led on by the noisy, hot-headed, and 
vindictive Hollis, voted that neither themselves 
nor the people of England could be freed from 
the horrid guilt of the late unnatural rebellion, or 
from the punishment which that guilt merited, 
unless they formally availed themselves of his 
majesty’s grace and pardon, as set forth iu the 
declaration of Breda ; and, throwing into one deep 
pit of baseness and shame all the good they -had 
done, together with all the evil— all their recollec- 
tions of the fact that, if the Independents had cut 
off the late king’s head, they themselves had 
brought him helpless to the foot of the scaffold 
and had sharpened the axe — they went in a body 
to the Banqueting House, and threw themselves 
and (as far as such representatives could do it) the 
people of England in penitence and contrition at 
the feet of Charles, who recommended them to 
dispatch what was called a bill of indemnity and 
oblivion . m But, even in the declaration from 
Breda, there was a clause mentioning exceptions 
(“ excepting only such persons as shall hereafter 
he excepted by parliament”), and Clarendon had 

* Clarendou proposed at tho council-board to burn all the memo- 
rials of the qpmmonwealth and of tho government of Cromwell. The 
Earl of Southampton opposed this, saying that it win better to leave 
those papers and records as an example of rebellion, to deter others : 
but Clarendon had his way, and an enormous mass of historical 
documents was destroyed. , 
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all along counted upon punishing with death all 
such as had been immediately concerned in the death 
of the late king. Monkphowever, wffen arranging 
the Restoration, had advised that not more than 
four should he excepted ; and now he stepped in 
to check the vindictivejfurv of the Commons, and 
prevailed upon them to limit the number of their 
victims to seven, — Scott, Holland, Lisle, Bark- 
stead, Harrison, Say, and Jones, — who, it was voted, 
should lose the benefit of the indemnity both as to 
life and estate. But this number of seven was 
presently raised to ten by the addition of Coke, 
the active solicitor; Broughton, clerk to the High 
Court oi* Justice ; and Bendy, who had acted as 
serjeant-at-arms during the trial. These ten, it was 
understood, were all to suffer a horrible death. 
But, without losing time, the Commons proceeded 
to select a still larger number that were to suffer 
the minor penalties of imprisonment for life, loss of 
property, and beggary to their posterity. They voted 
that a petition should be drawn and presented to 
the king, begging him to issue a proclamation 
commanding. all those who had been concerned in 
managing his father’s trial, or otherwise forward 
m promoting his death, to surrender themselves 
within fourteen ‘days. Charles issued this procla- 
mation accordingly, and nineteen individuals came 
in to stand their trial, hoping that, as ten had been 
fixed upon already for execution, their lives, at 
least, would he spared ; while nineteen or twenty 
of their associates, measuring more accurately the 
vindictiveness of the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, 
hid themselves or fled beyond sea. Then the 
Commons selected twenty more to he excepted 
out of the general act of oblivion, to suffer such 
penalties and forfeitures, not extending to life, as 
should he thought fit to he inflicted on them by 
an act to pass for that purpose.* These twenty 
were Sir Harry Vane, St. John, Ilnselrig, Ireton, 
Desborough, Lambert, Fleetwood, Axteli, Syden- 
ham, Lenthall, Burton, Keble, Packe, Blackwell, 
Pyne, Dean, Creed, Nye, Goodwin, and Cobbett. 
Nor did the Commons stop) here, going on to 
except from all benefit of the indemnity such of 
the late king’s judges as had not surrendered upon 
the proclamation. And in this state the bill of 
indemnity and oblivion was sent up to the Lords, 
who found it much too moderate and merciful. 
Their lordships began with a vote of the most 
fierce and barbarous kind. “ The Lords were 
inclined to revenge their own order on the persons 
of some in the High Court of Justice, by whom 
some of their number had been condemned, and 
to except one of the judges for every lord they 
had put to death ; the nomination of the person to 
he excepted being referred to that lord who was 
most nearly related to the person that had suffered. 
According to this rule Colonel Croxton was nomi- 
nated by the next relation to the Earl of Derby, 
Major Waring by the kinsman of another, anil 
Colonel Titchburn by a third : the Earl * f Den- 
bigh, whose sister had been married to the Duke 

* Ktuiuet, Register. 


of Hamilton, being desired by the Lords to nomi- 
nate one to he excepted in satisfaction for the 
death of his brother-in-law, named a poison who 
liad been some time dead, of which some of the 
House being informed, they called upon him to 
mime another ; hut he said that, since it had so 
fallen out, he desired to he excused fjom naming 
any more. This action, although seeming to pro- 
ceed from chance, was generally esteemed to have 
been voluntary, the Earl of Denbigh being known 
to he a generous man and a lover of his country.”* 
After this return to the spirit of the execrable fex 
hfionts of the most barbarous time, the Lords 
voted that all who had signed the death-warrant 
against Charles I., or sat when sentence was pro- 
nounced upon him, and six others not in that 
category, — namely, Hacker, Vane, Lambert, 
Ilaselrig, Axtcll, and Peters,— should he excepted, 
as capita] traitors, from the indemnity. They 
were going on in making the hill still more severe, 
hut the king was still more eager for money than 
for revenge, and, after several messages had been 
sent from Whitehall by the Chancellor Clarendon 
and others, praying the Lords to dispatch the hill, 
lie hitnself, regardless of the constitutional rule;, 
which precluded the sovereign from taking any 
cognisance of a pending hill, sent down a positive, 
order to hasten their proceedings, in order that 
the Commons might pass to llie inone\-hill. 
Hereupon the Lords, without noticing the irregu- 
larity, returned the hill of indemnity to the Com- 
mons with the alterations we have mentioned ; 
and the Commons adopted the hill in that form. 
They, however, were anxious to save the lives of 
Sir Harry Vane and General Lambert; and the 
Lords joined with them in an address to the king 
pi living that if, after trial, these two should he 
attainted, execution should he remitted. The 
Lords also agreed that Lenthall, who had intrigued 
with the royalists before the Restoration, and had 
nffeied the king a bribe of 3000/., should he 
spared both in life and estate. That rash repub- 
lican, Sir Arthui Ilaselrig, who unwittingly had 
played into the hands of Monk, had a narrow 
escape; hut the astucious gencial, who had duped 
him, stepped m considerately, and saved Ins life. 
Wlntclocke, that easy-tempered vassal of eireu in- 
stances, was aimed at by Piynne and the rest of 
tlie fanatic Presh\tei unis, who detested linn because 
lie had been aetne under Oliver Cromwell m pro- 
moting toleration ; hut it was tound, on a sole, that, 
he had more friends than enemies ; and he, too, 
escaped. Serope was at hist exempted; but in 
consequence, it appears, of t 4 he betrayal of some 
private convrisation, in which he still justified the 
trial and execution of Chailes l.,j- his name was 

* Ludlow I"or tht* infamous vote see also tin* Lords’ Joiiniuls. 

i “ tin**!** i on tests,” Hd\8 the lr publican Ludlow, “ between 

the two Houses. touching the exceptions to be made, Su John 
llouchier, who hud been one of the kiug’s judges, mul had rand* ted 
himself within the lime limited by Ihe proclamation, being of a girut 
ago and voiy infirm, was nr i nutted to lodge at a private house 
belonging to one of his daughters. In this older he was veiled with 
»o dangerous a fit of illness that those about him, who were his 
neuxesn elutions, despairing of his recoveiy, and piesunuug that an 
acknowledgment Irum him of hi» sonow lor the part h? hud in the 
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again sot down in the capital list; and Colonel 
Hutchinson, notwithstanding his “ signal repent- 
ance,” was finally excepted from the indemnity. 
As the principle that vengeance should he taken 
only upon the late king’s judges was departed 
from, it was hut natural to expect that they should 
fall upon him who had been the bosom friend of 
Cromwell, and who had defended, in the eyes of 
all Europe, the proceedings of the High Court of 
Justice. And the immortal John Milton was 
committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, 
and threatened with destruction, for having written 
his “Defence of the English People” and his 
“ Eikonoclastes. ” His glorious friend Andrew 
Marvell and two other admirers of genius {and 
■no tnore) raised their voices in the poet’s favour. 
They were told that he had been Latin secretary 
to Cromwell, and so deserved to be hanged ; hut 
iu the end, after he had been plundered by the 
serjeant-at-arms, who called Ins Jobberies fees, 
Milton escaped with no other punishment than a 
general disqualification for the public service, the 
public burning of his “ Defensio pro Populo An- 
glieimo” and “ Eikonoclastes,” and the spectacle 
of the moral decline and political degradation 

fondenuuition of the king might tend to procure somo favour to them 
from those m powpi, they earnestly pressed him to give them that 
satisfaction, lint lie, being highly displeased with their request, rose 
suddenly from his chair, which for some days he had not been nble 
to do without assistance, and, teceiving flush vigour from the memory 
of that action, said, ‘ I tell yon it was a just act ; (*od and all good 
men will ow ifc.it.' And, having thus expressed himself, he sate down 
..Mini, and soon after quietly ended lus lit*-.” — Memh 


of his country under the misrule of the restored 
Stuart. Prvnne, who had many of the properties 
of the bloodhound, would have hunted down the 
weak, inoffensive, and amiable Richard Cromwell ; 
hut uo oue would join him in that chase : arid the 
son of a great man, after travelling some time on 
tlu, continent, was allowed to live quietly in the 
pleasant retirement, of Cheshunt. In the end, 
twenty-nine victims were given over to the ven- 
geance rather than the justice of the courts of 
law, with a mocking proviso in favour of such as 
lmd surrendered, that sentence should not he exe- 
cuted without special act of parliament. Nineteen 
had saved themselves by timely flight. About 
twenty enumerated persons, as Well as all those 
who had pronounced sentence of death in "any of 
the late High Courts of Justice, were rendered 
incapable of any office, civil or military. 

A number of other bills were Hurried through 
the Houses and presented to the king at the same 
time with this* indemnity bill. The duty of ton- 
nage and poundage, one of the great starting points 
in the late revolution, was voted to Charles fir 
life ; the king’s birth-day and glorious restoration 
— the 29 th of May — was made a perpetual anni- 
versary, to be observed with thanksgiving to God 
for Ins miraculous deliverance of this poor nation ; 
and another bill enacted that a speedy provision of 
money should be made, to disband the old army 
and navy. In giving his assent to these bills, 
which were presented with every possible prostra- 
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tion, Charles told the Speaker that he willingly 
pardoned all such as the parliament had pardoned, 
hut that, for the future, he should he rigorous and 
severe against all such as testified any dislike of 
the government ; that he hoped the forces would 
he quietly disbanded, %nd that he should not hear 
any complaints of their living at free quarter, 
which would be imputed to him ; and, finally, that 
he was much in want of money, not having where- 
with to keep house at Whitehall. Presently after 
a committee was appointed to consider of settling 
a suitable revenue on his sacred majesty. This 
committee reported that it appeared that the reve- 
nue of (Charles I., from the year 1637 to 1641, 
had amounted on an average to about 900,000/., 
of which 200,000/. flowed from sources that were 
cither not warranted by law or now no longer 
available. Calculating the difference in the value 
of money, and contenting themselves with the 
vague promises of a faithless prince, the Commons 
proposed raising the royal income to 1,200,000/. 
per annum; but the means of providing this 
money were reserved for consideration in another 
session. 

But there remained something more difficult to 
settle than indemnity or revenue; and this was 
the great question of religion. Charles, in the 
declaration from Breda, had most distinctly pro- 
mised toleration. The particular clause was to 
this effect : — “ And because the passion and un- 
charitableness of the times have produced several 
opinions in religion, by which men are engaged 
in parties and animosities against each other, 
which, when they shall hereafter unite in a free- 
dom of conversation, will he composed or belter 
understood, we do declare a liberty to tender con- 
sciences; and that no man shall he disquieted or 
called in question for differences of opinion 111 
matters of religion, which do not disturb the peace 
of the kingdom ; and that we shall he ready to 
consent to such an act of parliament, as, upon 
mature deliberation, shall he offered unto us, for 
the full granting that indulgence.” But this 
“ convention parliament ” was incapable of any 
such act; and the nation at large was incapable 
of a generous toleration, which had only bcei 
upheld for a time by the sword of the Indepen- 
dents and the wonderful management of Oliver 
Cromwell. Charles himself, notwithstanding the 
recent declaration of Clarendon, that lie was the 
best Protestant in the kingdom, was, if tie were 
anything in religion, a Catholic, even now ; hat he 
was certainly no bigot, and, if he hid been left to 
his own indolence and indifference, he would pro- 
bably have tolerated all sects alike : hut the higb- 
churchmenw r anted back all their old pre-eminence 
— their property and their old power of perse- 
cuting undirainished ; — and if the Presbyterians, 
or the trimming portion of them, w ho had consi- 
dered themselves the national church under the 
commonwealth, were disposed to tolc&te and 
coalesce witli a modified prelacy, they w ere resolved 
not to tolerate any of the sects which had been 


known under the general denomination of Inde- 
pendents, and which, now that they had lost 
Cromwell and the power of the sword, were too 
weak to offer any valid resistance. On the 9th of 
July there was a stormy debate in a grand com- 
mittee of the Commons upon the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; and then Sir Heneuge Pinch, as a leader 
of the high church and court party, declared that 
the government of the church by bishops had 
never been legally altered ; and that as Ibi liberty 
for tender consciences, no man knew what it was. 
After seven hours of very unchristian-like conten- 
tion, and a blowing-out and re-lighting of candles, 
it was carried by a slight majority that the settle- 
ment of religion should be left to the king, who 
“should be petitioned to convene a select number 
of divines to treat concerning the matter.”* Two 
hills, the Ministers’ Bill, and tin* Bill of Sales, 
which latter was “ for considering the cases of 
those who had been purchasers of the king’s, 
queen’s, and church’s lands during the late times 
of plunder and devastation,” were, hotly debated 
in the Commons, where the court party urged 
that all that had belonged to royalty or to the 
church should he restored without any regard to 
those who had paid their money for them to the 
government t/e Jhc/o, in the confidence that they 
were making a legal purchase. t It was voted 
that whatever had belonged to tin* king and 
queen, or all the crown lands, should he re- 
stored forthwith; hilt the question of the chinch 
lands was left in abeyance for the present. The 
Ministers’ Bill, which aimed at the immediate 
restoration of all the clergy who hud been expelled, 
and the expulsion of all who had been inducted 
by the commonwealth men or by Cromwell, was 
carried, hut with a large proviso, — that the intru- 
sive churchmen should not he hound to give back 
those livings which were legally vacant when they 
obtained them. But there was another proviso 
which, howevei harmless to the mass of the Pres- 
byterians, was fatal to all such Independent minis- 
tcis as Ciomwcll had put into the church: for it 
excluded evei) incumbent that Lad not been or- 
dained by an ecclesiastic, or had renounced his 
ordination, or had petitioned for bringing the late 
king to trial, or hud justified that trial and execu- 
tion in preaching or 111 writing, or had committed 
himself m the vexed question of infant baptism. 
These hills satisfied no pm ty and 110 sect. 'The 
royalists complained of their being left to suffer 
the consequences of their forfeitures, sequestra- 
tions, and compositions for delinquency, under the 
Long Parliament and Cromwpli; and they called 
the lirst great hill “a bill of indemnity for the 
king’s enemies, and of oblivion for his friends.” 
“ That act,” said the royalist or cavalier pam- 
phleteer, L’Estrange, “ made the enemies to the 
constitution masters 111 effect of the booty of three 
nations, bating the crown and church lands.” 

* T*:\rl lint. 

t This riinlnl<*ncc is |»rov**il hjr the hiyli pores p ud Under ('lom- 
Noll for the pmpeity iu question. • 
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And the high churchmen complained that the 
Ministers’ Bill was a thing of mean subterfuges 
and compromises, neither sufficiently severe upon 
rebellious schismatics, nor sufficiently favourable 
to the loyal orthodox body, who alone could keep 
the people of England m the ways of humility 
and obedience, and who were, in themselves, the 
only true Church of Christ. On the other hand, 
the Presbyterian divines began to complain that 
it was a vain attempt to endeavour a ^conciliation 
with such men; that the high church party were 
resolved to monopolize tlu* favour of the prince, 
and all honours and preferments to themselves ; 
that there was no hope that they would ever do 
anything for the promoting of strict, serious god- 
liness, or the true church discipline ; and that they 
were watching the moment when they might 
renew the persecutions of Archbishop Baud. 

On the 13 th of September Charles made a very 
short, and Glaiendon a very long, speech to the 
two Houses. The chancellor thought it expedient 
to speak to the suspicions already entertained of 
the king’s desire of ki oping up a strong standing 
army, and of governing absolutely, and to defend 
the court against the popular and well-founded 
charges of profligacy and irreligimi.* At the same 
time he intimated that his majesty would take the 
subject of religion into his own hands, and would 
shortly set furth a declaration, wherein would he 
seen his great indulgence to those who could have 
any warrant from conscience to differ with their 
brethren. And, at the close of this long speech, 
parliament adjourned to the 6th of November. 

During the recess “ the healing question ” of 
religion was discussed, and ten of the regicides 
were butchered. 

The learned Archbishop Usher, who was a Cal- 
vinist in doctrinal creed, and whose Episcopalian- 
ism was very lukewarm or moderate, had left, as a 
legacy to the Piotestant world, a scheme of union 
and a plan of church government (by suffragan 
bishops and synods or presbyteries conjointly) 
which he had fondly imped might reconcile the 
two great sects. The Presbyterians in the ne- 
cessity of the east', and m their hopelessness of 
obtaining an entire supremacy, professed their 
willingness to make tins scheme the basis ol an 
agreement and concord ; and they delivered the 
paper to the king, with an humble address con- 
cerning godly preaching, the strict observance 1 of 
the Sabbath, ceremonies, &c. They were pro- 
mised a mcetingwith some Episcopal divines before 
the king ; but none of that persuasion deigned to 
attend ; and, instead ,pf a meeting, the Presbyterian 
ministers received a paper written in the old and 
hitter spirit of controversy, rejecting their pro- 
posals ; insisting that the Anglican hierarchy was 
the true, ancient, primitive Episcopacy, and that 

* * A f«* w i1h\ s after this date lVnyt not«M in his Diarj^tlmt llie 
two royal luoilim, the King aim the Duke of York, were both 
making l<>\e to the same comt- woman— the infamous Mra. Palmer , 
that the Duke of Yoik had not my Lord Cliuwellor’s daughter with 
child; that high gambling wuji Incoming common at court; and that 
people weru Ueginnmg to open their eyes with astonishment. 
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the aucient apostolical bishops had they* courts, 
their prerogatives, their chancellors, officials, 
proctors, paritors, anti powers; declaring that 
they could not grant that the extent of any 
diocese should he altered or anything reformed ; 
and affirming that the laying aside of the Book 
of Common Pjrayer was one of the greatest causes 
of the misfortunes of the nation, &c. But the 
Presbyterians were told that his majesty would 
adjust, all these differences ; and they, together 
with the Episcopalians, were invited to attend him, 
on the 22nd of October, at the house of the chan- 
cellor. There the Presbyterians found assembled 
Ins majesty, Monk, Duke of* Albemarle (who was 
a Presbyterian through his wife), the Earl of Man- 
chester, Denzil Hollis (the most fiery of Presby- 
terians), the Duke of Ormond (a high churchman), 
and one or two other noblemen of the same per- 
suasion, together with Dr. Sheldon (Bishop of 
London), Dr. Morley (Bishop of Worcester), Dr. 
Henchman (Bishop of Salisbury), the famous 
Dr. Coscus (who had been one of the most active 
coadjutors of Laud, who had been prosecuted by 
the Long Parliament, and who was promoted to 
the bishopric of Durham a few weeks after this 
meeting), Dr. Gauden (Bishop of Exeter), Dr. 
Ilucket (Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry), the 
Episcopalian Dr. Gunning, the Presbyterian Drs. 
Spurstow and Wallis, and some two or three others. 
The Presbyterians entrusted their cause to the elo- 
quence and learning of Calamy and Baxter ; and 
the chief speakers on the other side were Dr. Gun- 
ning and Bishop Morley. Again was Usher’s 
scheme proposed by the Presbyterians, who now 
gave up the republican-] ike principle of equality 
in the church, agreeing that the government should 
he in the hands of bishops, but assisted and ad- 
vised by the presbyteries ; and again was the 
scheme rejected by the Episcopalians, who main- 
tained the divine rights of prelacy as a distinct 
order independent of all others. The debate 
could scarcely be* otherwise than hot; on both 
sides the odium Iheo/ogtrum was intense : on both 
sides there was a conviction that the business 
had been settled before by irrefragable argu- 
ments. The Episcopalian Gunning said that 
Dr. Hammond had already said enough against 
the Presbyterians, and was as yet unanswered ; the 
Presbyterian Baxter replied that he had answered 
the substance of Dr. Hammond’s arguments, and 
had sail enough against the diocesan frame of 
government and in proof of the validity of the 
oidmation of English presbyters; and that these hi* 
arguments were indeed unanswered. Dr. Cosgns 
thought that to join advising presbyters with the 
diocesans would he to unbishop the bishops. The 
Prc&byterians said that the Eikon Basilike showed 
that his late majesty had approved of Archbishop 
Usher’s scheme; but the king, who knew very 
well that his father had not written it, said that 
all in that hook was not gospel. The Chancellor 
Clarendon produced a paper, being 4 sort of peti' 
tiun from the Independents and Baptists, and told 
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the controversialists that it was proposed to add 
the following clause to the declaration for religious 
liberty : — “ That others sliall also be permitted to 
meet for religious worst up, so be they do it not to 
the disturbance of the peace, and that no justice of 
the peace or officer shall disturb them.” When 
Clarendon had finished reading this paper he 
desired them all to think on it, and give their 
advice : but all were silent. The Presbyterians 
saw at once that, by the proposed clause, there 
was an intention to include the Papists ; and W allis 
whispered Baxter in the’ ear, — “ Say nothing about 
it, ’tis an odious business ; let the bishops speak 
to it.” J3ut the bishops were all mute, nor did 
any one of the Presbyterians speak, until Baxter, 
fearing that silence might be misinterpreted, said 
that Dr. Gunning, the high churchman, had ex- 
pressly excepted Papists and Socinians. “ As we 
humbly thank his majesty,” continued Baxter, 
“ for his declared indulgence to ourselves, so we 
distinguish the Tolerable from the Intolerable : 
for the former we humbly crave just lenity ; but 
for the latter, such as the two sorts mentioned, for 
our parts wc cannot make their toleration our 
request.” Here Charles interfered, but be merely 
said, ‘‘There are laws sufficient against Papists.” 
“But,” rejoined Baxter, “wc understand the 
question to be, whether those laws shall be executed 
or not.” Here the matter tnded : the king shrunk 
before this vehement intolerance towards Popery, 
and dismissed the assembly. 

The royal declaration concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs, commonly called “ the healing declaration,” 
was published a few days after, being dated White- 
hall, October tilt? 25th, l(5f)0. After expressing great 
veneration for the Church of England as formerly 
established, his majesty went on to say, — “ When 
we were in Holland we were attended by many 
grave and learned ministers from hence, who were 
looked upon as the most able and principal assert- 
ors of the Presbyterian opinions, with whom we 
had as much conference as the multitude of affairs 
wlffch were then upon us would permit us to have; 
and, t<) our great satisfaction and comfort, found 
them persons full of affection to us, of zeal for the 
peace of the Church and state, and neither enemies 
(as they have been given out to he) to episcopacy 
or liturgy, but modestly to desire such alterations 
in eitte*, as, without shaking foundations, might 
best aaay the present distempers, which the indis- 
position of the time, and the tenderness, of some 
men’s consciences, had contracted.” And then, 
as concessions to these conscientious Protest- 
ants, it waB declared — I. That the power of god 
linees should he promoted ; the exercises of reli- 
gion, both public and private, encouraged ; that 
cafe should be taken to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day “without unnecessary divertisements and 
that insufficient, negligent, and scandalous minis- 
ters should not be permitted. II. That, as some 
of the dioceses were thought to he too large, a 
number of suffragan bishops, sufficient lor the 
due performance of the work, should be ap- 
vol. in. % 


pointed. III. That no bishop should ordain or 
employ the censures of the church without, the 
advice and assistance of the presbyters; and that 
no chancellor, commissary, or official, as such, 
should exercise any spiritual jurisdiction in cases 
of excommunication, absolution, or any others 
wherein any of the ministry were concerned with 
reference to their pastoral charge. IV. That care 
should he taken that the preferments of deans and 
chapters should he given to the most learned and 
pious presbyters of the diocese ; and, moreover, 
that an equal number (to those of the chapter) of 
the most, learned, pious, and discreet presbyters of 
the same diocese, annually chosen by the major 
vote of all the presbyters of that diocese present at 
such elections, should lie always advising and 
assisting together with those of the chapter in all 
ordinations, and in every part of jurisdiction which 
appertains to the censures of the church, and at 
all other solemn and important actions. V. That 
care should be taken that confirmation should he 
rightly and solemnly performed, by the informa- 
tion and with the consent of the local ministers, 
who should admit none to the Lord's supper till 
they had made a credible profession of their faith, 
and promised obedience to the will of God as ex- 
pressed in the Rubric before the Catechism. 
VI. That no bishop should exercise any arbitrary 
power, or do or impose anything upon the clergy 
or the people that was not according to the known 
law of the land. VII. That the king would ap- 
point an equal number of learned divines of both 
persuasions to revise the Liturgy, and make such 
alterations as should be thought most; necessary. 
The eighth clause — a very important one in the 
eyes of the Presbyterians — was to this effect, : — 
“ We shall leave all decisions and determinations 
of that kind, if they shall be thought necessary for 
a perfect and entire unity and uniformity through- 
out the nation, to the advice of a national synod, 
which shall he duly called, after a little time and 
a mutual conversation between persons of different 
persuasions hath mollified those distempers, abated 
those sharpnesses, and extinguished those jea- 
lousies, which make men unfit for those consulta- 
tions. And, upon such advice, we sliall use our 
best endeavours that such laws may be established, 
as may best provide for the peace of the church 
and state. Provided, that none shall he denied 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, though they 
do not use the gesture of kneeling in the act of 
receiving.” In the mean time, the cross in bap- 
tism, bowing at the name of Jesu£, the use of the 
surplice (except in the royal chapel, cathedral or 
collegiate churches, or colleges in the universities), 
canonical subscriptions, and the oath of canonical 
obedience, were left indifferent, and none w ere to 
he compelled to use them, or suffer for not doing 
it. These were large concessions, and the Pres- 
byterian leaders accepted them with enthusiastic 
gratitude, and began^o dream of mitres ami stalls, 
and the enjoyment of persecuting all other sects, 
not foreseeing that neither the king nor his miiiis- 
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ters would consider themselves bound by this de- 
claration, when -the army should be disbanded and 
the present convention (parliament dissolved. 

The death of the regicides hnd been predeter- 
mined ; but it was expedient to proceed v ith 
some caution and with all the forms of hrw. Only 
four seats on the bench were at that time filled ; 
and the four judges, Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
chief baron of the Exchequer, Foster and llvde, 
judges of the Common Pleas, ami Mallet, judge 
of the King’s Bench, Together with Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer |tiul Sir Heneage Finch, the king’s attor- 
ney and solicitor-general, and Sir Edward Turner, 
attorney to the Duke of York, Mr. Wad ham Wind- 
ham, of Lincoln’s I mi, and Serjeant Keiling, spe- 
cially appointed counsel for the king, held meet- 
ings in Serjeants’ Inn, in order to consider some 
legal questions affecting the proceedings. They 
resolved that the prisoners should be tried at 
Newgate by a commission of gaol delivery; and 
writs were issued to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
in whose custody they, were, to deliver them to the 
sheriffs of ixrndon. They resolved that all the 
firiEoners should he arraigned at once; that the 
indictment should be for compassing and imagin- 
ing the death of the late king (the specific treason 
described by the statute of Kdwurd III.), ami that 
the actual murder of the king, with its special cir- 
cumstances, should be one of the oveit acts to 
prove the compassing; that overt acts not in the 
indictment might be given in evidence, and that 
two witnesses should not he required to prove 
each particular overt act ; and that, as it was 
not known who had cut off the king’s head, 
it should he laid in the indictment, that qui- 
r larn irpwtus (a certain person unknown), with 
a vizor on his face, did the act, and that the 
other prisoners should he alleged to have been pre- 
sent, aiding and assisting. It appears that pro- 
ceedings were delayed until the appointment of 
new sheriffs;* hut at length the bills were sent 
up and found against twenty-nine persons — Sir 
J iar dress Waller, Harrison, Carew, Cook, Hugh 
Peters, Scot, Gregory Clement, Scroop, Jones, 
Hacker, Axtel, Heveningham, Marten, Milling- 
ton, Tichburn, Roe, Kilburn, Harvey, Pennington, 
Smith, Downs, Potter, Garland, Fleetwood, Meyn, 
J. Temple, P. Temple, Hewlet, and Waite; and 
on the 9th of October their trial was begun at the 
Old Bailey, before thirty-four commissioners ap- 
pointed by the crown. These commissioners were, 
Sir Thomas Alleyn, lord mayor elect, the chan- 
cellor Clarendoft, the Earl of Southampton, lord 
treasurer, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Albemarle (Monk)/ the Marquess of Ormond, 
steward of his majesty’s household, the Earl of 
Lindsay, great chamberlain of England, the Earl 
of Manchester, .chamberlain of his majesty’s house- 
hold, the Earl of Dorset, the Earl of Berkshire, 

* Ludlow, wliti had flod nnd Rot *nft*ly into Switzerland, says, I 
" This important litis iocs* had been delayed riming the time that 
Mr. Lme "as to continue sheriff of London, he being no wav to hit 
induced, either for fear or hopes, to permit juries to be pocked in 
order to second the designs of the court.” 


the Earl of Sandwich (late Admiral Montague)* 
Viscount Saye and Sele, the Lord Roberts, the 
Lord Finch, Mr. Dentil Hollis, Sir Frederick 
Cornwallis, treasurer of His majesty’s household, 
Sir Charles Berkeley, comptroller of his majesty’s 
household, Mr. Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Secretary 
Morrice, Sir Anthony Ashlfcy Cooper, Arthur An- 
neslev, Esq.,, the lord chief baron, Mr. Justice 
Foster, Mr. Justice Mallet, Mr. Justice Hyde, Mr. 
Baron Atkins, Mr. Justice Twisden, Mr., Justice 
Tyrrcl, Mr. Baron Turner, Sir Ilarbottk Grim- 
ston, Sir William Wild, recorder of London, Mr. 
Serjeant Brown, Mr. Serjeant Hale, and Mr, John 
Ilowel. The counsel for the crown were Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, attorney-general, Sir Heneage 
Finch, solicitor-general, Sir Edward Turner attor- 
ney to the Duke of Yoik, Serjeant Keiling, ami 
Mr. Wadham Windham. All these men, whe- 
ther humiliated Presbyterians and Long Parlia- 
ment men, or old royalists, were deadly and per- 
sonal enemies to the prisoners, though many of 
them had been in the van of the late revolution, 
and had diawn others into couises which no man 
could calculate the end of. Fifteen of the com- 
missioners who now, notwithstanding all the care 
taken to draw a line between those that began the 
civil war and those that ended it, weie hound to 
assent to the proposition, that all war waged 
against u king, whatever the provocation, was high 
treason, had actually been engaged for the parlia- 
ment against Charles I., as members of that par- 
liament, as judges, or as officers of the army ; and 
most if not all of them had enjoyed places of trust 
and protit under the revolutionary parliament. 
“Monk,” says the republican Ludlow, ‘‘being 
conmiissionated to be of this number, was not 
ashamed to sit among thfem, any more than Mr. 
Denzil Hollis and the Earl of Manchester, who, 
having been two of the six members designed by 
the lute king for destruction, before the beginning 
of the war, and therefore personally concerned in 
the quarrel, had contributed the utmost of. their 
endeavours to engage divers of the gentlemen 
(upon whom they were now to sit as judges) on 
that side, were not contented to abandon them in 
this change, hut assisted in condemning them to 
die for their fidelity to that cause which they them- 
selves had betrayed. Mr. Arthur ^nnesley, who 
had been also a member of the parbamenU whilst 
they made war against the king, was alsov one of 
this number. Finch, who had been accused of 
high treason twenty years before, by a full parlia- 
ment, and who, by flying from their justice, had 
saved his life/' was appointed to judge sdme of 
those who should have been his judges^ and Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, who, upon his submission to 
Cromwell, had been permitted to practise the l#w 
in a private manner, and, under that colour, had 
served both as spy and agent for his master, was 
intrusted with the principal management of this 
tragical scene ; and, in his charge to *the grand 
jury, had the assurance to tell them, that no au- 
bei* uiile, p. 231. 
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thority, no single person, or community of men, 
not the people collectively or representatively, had 
anycoercive power ov£rthe king of England.”* 
The Lord Saye and Sclc had been among the 
fiercest movers in the revolution, and had been 
excepted with Manchester from a general pardon 
in one of the proclamations of Chavlcs I., who re- 
garded him as one of his worst enemies. Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper ( afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had adhered to the commonwealth to 
the very last moment* compatible with his own in- 
terests; and when he was betraying that party and 
m&kingjhis profitable bargain with Charles II., he 
had, like Monk, sworn most solemnly that none 
of his old friends should receive the slightest in- 
jury ; — yet there sate this versatile, ambitious, ami 
unprincipled man upon the judgment-seat. As 
for Clarendon, the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of 
Berkshire, and the rest of that party, they too 
openly rejoiced on bfcing now able to pour down 
vengeance upon the heads of those who had beaten 
and baffled them. 

Before this court, the first on the list of regi- 
cides, Sir Wardress Waller, pleaded, guilty, and 
so saved his life. But when Harrison, the 
second on the list, was brought to the bar there 
was no sign of penitence or submission. The 
republican Major-Gencral'and enthusiastic Fifth- 
Monarchy man looked calmly on the tribunal, 
where all were personal enemies to him, and 
said, — “My Lords, the matter that hath been 
offered to you, as it was touched, w as not a tiling 
done in a comer. I believe the sound of it hath 
been in most ’nations. 1 believe the hearts of 
some have felt the terrors of that presence of 
God, that was with lifs servants in those days 
(however it seemeth good to him to suffer this 
turn to come on us), and are witnesses that the 

things were not done in a corner I do 

profess that I would not offer, of myself, the least 
injury to the poorest man or woman that goes 
upon the earth. That I have humbly to offer is 
this to your Lordships ; you know what a contest 
hath been in these nations for many years : divers 
of those that sit upon the bench were formerly us 
ttCtitfe^fHere he was interrupted by the court, 
wdtichF thtftughdut these proceedings, did all it 
could p screen the Presbyterians and prevent any 
allusion to the real beginners of the civil war. 
But, when the interruption ceased, Harrison con- 
tinued ) — I followed not ray own judgment ; I 
did what I did* as out of conscience to the Lord. 
For when I found those that were aB the apple of 
mine eyof to turn aside, I did loathe them, and 
suffered Imprisonment many years rather than to 
turn, as many did that did put their hands to this 
plough : I chose rather to be separated from wife 
and family than to have compliance with them ; 
though it w f as said * Sit on my right hand,’ and 
such kind of expressions. Thus l have given a 

• Memoirs. 

t That is to say. Oliver Cromwell and hi< friend*, who had all 
been at one time the bosom friends of iliumon. 


little poor testimony that 1 have not been doing 
things in a corner or from myself. May be I 
might be a little mistaken ; but t did it all accord- 
ing to the best of my understanding, desiring to 
make the revealed will of God in his Holy Scrip- 
tures as a guide to me. 1 humbly conceive that 
what was done Was done in the name of the par- 
liament of England, — that what was done was 
done by their power and authority ; and I do 
humbly conceive it is mv duty to offer unto you in 
the beginning, that this court, or any coiyt below 
the High Court of Parliament, hath no jurisdiction 
of their actions.” When he asserted that all he 
had done had been done for the service of the 
Lord, the court again interrupted him, telling him 
that lie must not mil into these damnable excur- 
sions, or attempt to make God the author of the 
damnable treason committed. Yet Harrison, 
who had indulged in all the dreams of the Fifth- 
Monarchy men, sincerely believed — as many others 
did— that in putting Charles to death he (lid that 
which was not only essential to the well-being of 
his country, hut also acceptable to Heaven ; which, 
according to his heated imagination, had not 
spared its special inspirations and directions. 
And yet, at the moment of crisis, the natural ten- 
derness of his heart had stiuggled hard with his 
fanaticism ; and he had wept as w r ell as prayed 
before lie could bring himself to vote the king’s 
death. Moreover, like the rest of these extraor- 
dinary fanatics, Harrison was averse to intolerance, 
persecution, and cruelty of any kind. But where 
he now stood mercy was hopeless, and the law 
clearly against him. He heard the sentence of 
death for treason, which was now revived in 
all its monstrosity, without emotion ; and lie 
said, as lie was withdrawn from the bar, that he 
had no reason to he ashamed of the cause in 
which he had been engaged .* Colonel Carew, 
who entertained the same notions both in polities 
and religion as Harrison, made the same sort of 
defence, and displayed the same visionary enthu- 
siasm and courage. He cxolaiqied, “ I can say 
in the presence of the Lord, who is the searcher 
of all hearts, that wlmt 1 did was in his fear; and 
I did it in obedience to lus holy and righteous 
laws.” — [Here the people present made a loud, 
humming noise ; a soil of interruption which was 
rather frequent during these trials.] — When 
allowed to proceed lie spoke of the beginning and 
causes of the late troubles, of the invasions upon 
law and liberty made by the liltc king, of the 
pet feet accord (for a Lug time) between both 
Houses to resist these innovatMons, of the declara- 
tions and remonstrances that had so publicly 
passed between the king and parliament concern - 

* Ludlow fcavs—** And that the Inlmmanilv of these men may On* 
hotter appear, t must not omit that the executioner, in an ugly (hew. 
with a h.ilter in hi* hand, was placed neur the Major-Gem-ml, mid 
continued iheie during the whole time of hit trial ; which nctioii 1 
doubt whether it was ever equalled by the most but batons niitioti* ’ 
It bad been the ciutoin, however, in cases of treason, to place the 
headsman with inn axe by the side of the prisoner at the inn , ami, 
when sentence was pronounced, the edge of the axe whs tinned 
tow aid* the piisonei For one exumple see the rune ej the Duke of 
liuckiughaiu, ill the leigil of lleui) V 1 1 1 , ml n. pace 34.). 
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ing the beginning of the wars. — [And, here, Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, who sat in the midst of men 
who had had the greatest hand in these beginnings, 
and declarations, and remonstrances, interrupted 
him, and told him that they could not listen 10 any 
such discourse.} — But, again, Carew returned to 
parliamentary history and the great remonstrance 
printed in 1()42. — [And here, again, lie was stopped 
by Sir Orlando Bridgman, who told him that lie 
must not cast in bones to make dissension and 
difference.]— But Carew was not easily silenced : 
“I say, lie exclaimed, “that the Lords and 
Commons, by their joint declaration ” — [“Hold! 
hold ! ” cried Mr. Justice Foster, “ not so fast. 
You go to raise up those differences which I hope 
are asleep, to make new troubles, to revive those 
tilings winch by the grace of God are extinct. . . . 
Did you ever hear of an act of parliament made 
by the House of Commons alone? You have no 
precedent.”] — To this Carew replied in two or 
three words, which embraced the whole difficulty 
of the case: — “Neither was there ever such a 
war or such a precedent.” Arthur Annesley,* a 
Presbyterian member of the Long Parliament, who 
was created Earl of Anglesey soon after these 
trials, reproached the prisoner with the forcible 
exclusion of all the Presbyterian members in lf>48. 
“ 1 was a stranger,” said Carew, “ to many of 
those things which you charge against me ; but 
this is strange, — you (jive evidence as a v'itness, 
though sitting here as a judge ! ” Jake Harrison, 
Carew most solemnly asserted that he was satis- 
fied in his own conscience that what he had done 
lie had done from the Lord. Bridgman stopped 
him, exclaiming — “This is not to be endured; 
it is suffering poison to go about to infect the 
people.” Carew then attempted to address the 
jury, but lie was again interrupted. “I have 
desired,” said he, “ to speak the words of truth 
and soberness, but have been hindered anil, 
then, with the air of a martyr glorying in his 
cause, he listened to the hurried verdict and the 
atrocious sentence. 

These details may convey a sufficient notion of 
the court and jury which had met to condemn, 
and which did condemn with indecent haste, every 
prisoner brought before it ; but there are a few parti- 
cular circumstances winch demand notice. Colonel 
Scrope, an accomplished and amiable man, who 
bad surrendered under the royal proclamation, 
and who had been regularly admitted to the 
king’s pardon upon penalty of u year’s value of 
his estate, as a fine to the crown, was con- 
demned through tire evidence of the Presby- 
terian Major-General Browne, now lord mayor of 
London, who had nothing to reveal hut a private 
conversation which had taken place between him 
and Scrope in the Speaker’s chamber, where 
Scropc bad said, or was made by this Browne to 
have said, that there would still he a difference of 
opinion among men touching the execution of the 

• Hr is <tf4,enl»'d by Bnrnot a.s "n dmu of a grave deportment, but 
tli jl sunk at nothing .uni was ash wned of nothing.” — (hon T'vir 


late king. Harry Marten, the wit of the House 
of Commons, and one of the staunchest republicans 
that ever sate in it, demanded the benefit of the 
act of oblivion. He .was interrupted, and told 
that he must plead guilty or not guilty; and that, 
if he demanded the benefit *0f the act of oblivion, 
it would be taken as a clear confession of guilt 
He attempted to speak as to bis conception of that 
act ; but he was again coarsely interrupted, and 
told that he must plead. “If I plead,” said 
Marten, “ I lose the benefit of the act.” The 
court told him that he was totally excepted- out of 
the act. “No,” said lie, “my name is ngt in the 
act.” Show him the act of indemnity, said the 
solicitor-general. The act was shown. “ Here,” 
said the droll, “ it is Henry Marten : my name is 
not so, — it is Harry Marten !” The court told 
him that the difference of the sound was very 
little. “I humbly coneeive,” rejoined he, “that 
all penal statutes ought to be correctly worded.” 
“ Are you guilty or not guilty ?” cried the clerk. 
“ I am not Henry Marten,” was the reply. Then 
the solicitor-general cited what he said was siyne- 
what parallel to this, in a case formerly of Baxter, 
where the name w r asBagster, and adjudged all one, 
being the same sound. As lie was not admitted to 
stand on the misnomer, ‘Marten pleaded not guilty. 
After much vehement talk the counsel for the pro- 
secution was interrupted by the prisoner, who said 
that lie did not decline a confession as to matter 
of fact, provided the malice were set aside, as lie 
had done nothing maliciously or murderously and 
traitorously. Here the counsel for the crown 
laughed in his face ; and Bridgman told him, 1 that 
what was alleged in the indictment as maliciously, 
murderously, and traitorously, was the conse- 
quence of law ; and if a man met another in the 
street, and ran him through, though but an ordi- 
nary watchman, there would be malice by the law' 
in the fact. The solicitor-general said, sarcasti- 
cally, “My Lord, he does think a man may sit 
upon the death of the king, sentence him to death, 
sign a warrant for his execution meekly, inno- 
cently, charitably, and honestly.” The ready- 
witted Marten calmly replied, “I shall not pre- 
sume to compare my knowledge in the law with 
that of that learned gentleman, but, according to 
t hat poor understanding of the law of Bjagland 
that I am capable, of, there is no fact that fie can 
name that is a crime in itself but as it is circum- 
stantiated. Of killing a watchman, As your Lord- 
ship instanced, a w atchman may be kilted in not 
doing Ins office , and yet no murdet M Wc 
shall prove,” said the crown counsel, “ against the 
prisoner at the bar, — because he would wipe off 
malice, — that he did all very merrily, and was in 
great sport at the time of signing the warrant for the 
king’s execution.” “ Then, surely,” said Marten, 
“ that does not imply malice.” Here a serving- 
man of the name of Ewer, who had “ tome time 
served him,” was put into the witness box. After 
being browbeaten by the counsel, this man said, — 
“ My Lord, 1 did see a pen in Mr. Cromwell’s 
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hand* and he marked Mr. Marten in the face with 
it* and -Mr. Marten did tl|e like to him : but I did 
not «ee any one set ht8 hand,, though I did see 

{ ►arehraent there with a great many peals on it. 15 
And this is all the evidence we have for a story 
which is constantly quoted to prove the barbarous 
arid rustic buffoonery of Cromwell.] After this 
Ewer had spoken to prove “how merry Marten 
was at the sport.” Sir Purbeck Temple spoke to 
prove “how serious he was at it;” and how he 
had been the first to propose that the late king 
should be prosecuted in the name of the Commons 
and parliament assembled, and all the good people 
of England. “ My Lord,” said the prisoner, 
“ the original commission went in the name of the 
Commons assembled in parliament and tlu: good 
people of England ; and what a matter is it for one 
of the commissioners to say, let it lie acted by the 
good people of England.” “You know all good 
people did abhor it. I am sorry to see you in so 
little repentance 1” exclaimed the solicitor-general. 
“ My Lord,” rejoined Marten, “ if it were possible 
for that blood to be ill the body again, and e\ cry 
drop that was shed in the late wars, I could wish 
it with all my heart : hut, my Lord, 1 hope it is 
lawful to offer ni my own defence that which, 
when I did it, I thought I might do. My Lord, 
there was the House of Commons, as I understood 
it : perhaps your Lordships think it was not a 
House of Commons, but it was then the wupieme 
authority of England ; it was so reputed both at 
home and abroad. My Loid, I suppose he that 
gives obedience to the authority in being de fac/o^ 
whether de jure or no, I think he is of a peaceable 
disposition, and far fiom a traitor. My Lord, J 
think there was a statute made m Henry the VII. 
his time, whereby it was provided that whosoever 
was in arms for the king de facto , he should he 
indemnified though that king de facto was not so 
do jure ; and if the supreme officers do foci o can 
justify a war (the most pernicious remedy that 
was ever adjudged by mankind, be the cause what 
it will), I presume the supreme authority of Eng- 
land may justify a judicature, though it he but an 
authority de facto. My Lord, if it lie said that it 
was but a thiid estate, and a small parcel of that, 
my^JLord, it was all that was then extant . 1 

have ^eard lawyers say that* if there he commons 
appurtenant to a tenement, and that tenement lie 
all burnt dow# except a small stick, the commons 
belong to that one small piece, as it did to the 
teneniepi when all standing. My Lord, 1 shall 
humbly offer to consideration whether the king 
were the king indeed i such a otic whose peace, 
crown, and dignities were concerned m public 
matters. My Lord, he was not in execution of 
his nflicefr-r-Ae was a prisoner. My Lord, I will 
not defer you long, neither would I he offensive. 
I had then, and I have now, a peaceable inclina- 
tion,— a resolution to submit to the government 
that God hath set over me. I think his majesty 
that now is, is king upon the best title under 
heaven ; for he was called m by the representative 


body of England. I shall, during my life, long or 
Bhort, pay obedience to him : besides, my Lord, I 
do owe my life to him, though 1 am not acquitted 
for this. I do confess I did adhere to the parlia- 
ment’s urmy heartily : my lift* is at his mercy : if 
his grace be pleased to grant it, 1 h.ue a double 
obligation to him.” The sol intui -general took 
umbrage at the enunciation of the great constitu- 
tional principle. “ He hath owned the king,” 
said he, “hut thinks his best title is the acknow- 
ledgment of the people, and he that hath that, let 
him he who lie will, hath the best title.”** After a 
little consultation the jury upturned a verdict of 
guilty : hut the near prospect of a hoirible death 
could not abate tlu* courage of the witty Harry 
Marten, who left the court with a light heart ami 
steady step. The court had resolved to fix tile 
act of beheading the late king upon William 
Hew let, against whom a hill of indictment was 
found on tlie 12th of October, or three du\s after 
the beginning of these trials. The evidence pro- 
duced m tins case was not sufficient to hang a dog. 
One Nelson swore that, some live or six years 
since, he had discoursed with Colonel Axtell, on 
the platform of Dublin Castle, concerning the exe- 
cution of the late king “ of glorious memory.” 
“ The Colonel,” said this Nelson, “was pleased 
to tell me this : — sailh he, The persons that were 
employed in that service, you know them as 
well as l do. Truly, Sir, not I, said 1 ; 1 saw r 
them in vizards. Yet, said he, you do know 
them. It is true, with he, myself and others wore 
employed in that affair, in order to the execution ; 
hut there were several persons came and offered 
themselves, out of a kind of zeal, to do the tiling ; 
but we did not think it proper to employ persons 
whom we did not know ; hut we made choice of 
a couple of stout persons. Pray let me hear their 
names, said I. Saith he, it was llcwlet and 
Walker. I desired to know their rewanl. Truly, 
saith he, 1 do not know whether 30/. a-pioce or 
between them. I said it was a small icwiud for a 
work of that nature. Truly, saith lie, that was 
all.” One Richard Gittens, a common sohlici, 
who had belonged to the same regiment, swore 
that he and about thirty-eight of his comiades 
were sworn to secrecy by their colonel ; who, aftei 
he had sworn them, asked which of them would 
“ do the tiling” for 100/. down and preferment m 
the army. “ Wr infused,” continued this witness, 
“everyone of us, and we thought that llcwlet 
did refuse; but, after all refused., it seems he did 

undertake to do the deed As far as J can 

< jvess , llcwlet was with the king on the scaffold. 
... I thought it was he, by his speech. I said 
to Atkins 1 would not do it for all the city of 
London. No, nor T neither, quoth Atkins, for all 
the vvoild : hut you shall sec Hcwlet quickly come 
to preferment. And presently after he was made 
.captain-lieutenant.” Then the counsel for the 
crown put these leading questions : — “ Did you 
know lus voice V Did you mark the proportions 
of his body and the disguise lie was in i ” “ Yes,” 
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replied this witness, who had sworn to an impos- 
sibility, or that lie himself was in two places at 
one and the same time,— in Scotian d-yar<l and on 
the end of the scaffold ; — “ and, for his disguise, he 
had a pair of friefc e trunk breeches, and a vizor, 
with a grey heard ; and after that time the colonel, 
Hewson, called him ‘ father grey-beard,’ and most 
of the army besides.” One Stammers, another 
common soldier, who had served in Ireland under 
Hewlet, deposed, in hold defiance of common 
sense, that that officer betrayed his secret to him 
the first time they ever met. “ He examined me,” 
said this witness, “where I had served. 1 told 
him I did formerly belong to the Lord of Jnchi- 
qtlin. He asked me if I was ever in the king’s 
army. With that he walks about the room two 
or tnree turns : saith he, / was Ike man that 
beheaded K'nvj Charles , and, for doing of it, 1 
had an hundred pounds; saving, I was only a 
seijeant at that time.” Captain Tobgood deposed 
that Colonel Hewson had told him that Hewlet 
was “a very mettled fellow;” that “it was he 
that did the king’s business for him upon the 
scaffold that afterwards Colonel Pretty told 
him (the witness) that Colonel Hewson had tttfd 
him (Pretty) that Hewlet either nit off the king’s 
head or held it up and said, Behold the head 
of a traitor! — that he (the witness) “saw the 
person that did it and “ thovijht he did resemble 
Hewlet that he once met Hewlet at the White 
Horse in Carlow, and asked him “whether he 
was the man that cut off the s head or not?” 
— and that Hewlet said, “What 1 did I will not 
be ashamed of; — if it were to do again I would do 
it:” and, lastly, that lie had observed m Ireland 
“ that it hath been generally reported that he was 
either the man that cut off the king’s head, or 
that held it up ; and that he heard them some- 
times call him grandsire grey-beard.” One Davies 
deposed that Hewlet went with him to a tavern 
in Dublin to drink wine : “ before we had drunk 
out the last pint of wine, said f I to Captain Hewlet, 

T pray resolve me this one question : it is reported 
that you took up the king’s head, and said, Behold 
the head of a traitor. Sir, said he, it was a ques- 
tion I never resolved any man, though often de- 
manded ; yet, saith he, whosoever said it then, it 
matters not ; I say it now, it was the head of a 
traitor.” The evidence of other witnesses was 
still more vague and valueless; and, such as it 
was, its weight was counterbalanced by that of 
other witnesses produced by the prisoner, who, 
however, according to the law as it then stood, or 
at least the practice O of the courts, could not be 
examined upon oath, although, as the Lord Chief 
Baron intimated, they might “ say something 
tending to the information of the jury.” A 
sheriff’s officer deposed that one John Rooten 
told him he was in Rosemary-lane, a little after 
the execution, drinking with the common hang- 
man, who confessed that he struck off the king’s 
head, and had forty half-crowns for his pains. 
Abraham Smith, a Loudon waterman, deposed 
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that he had carried the common hangman ttijSy 
from Whitehall in his| boat immediately, alter 
the blow was struck on vhe scaffold:* and one 
Coxe said, “ When my Lord Capel, Duk& HatfoiL 
ton, and the Earl of Holland were beheaded in the 
Palace-yard in Westminsteis my Lord Oapfel asked 
the common hangman, said lie, Did you cut off mV 
master’s head ? Yes, saith he. Where is the in- 
strument that did it? said my lord. He then 
brought the axe. Is this is the same axe? — are 
you sure ? said my lord. Yes, my lord, saith the 
hangman; I am very sure it is the same. My Lord 
Capel took the axe and kissed it, and gave him 
five pieces of gold. I heard him say, Sirrah, wert 
thou not afraid ? Saith the hangman, They made 
me cut it off, and I had thirty pound for my 
pains.” One Abell affirmed that he had heard 
one Gregory confess that he cut off the king’s 
head; and another witness, that he was with his 
master when his master asked Brandon, the hang- 
man, whether he cut off the king’s head or no, 
and, in his presence, Brandon confessed he was 
the man that did it. This evidence for the pri- 
soner was at least as good as that for the prosecu- 
tion ; but Bridgman summed up, and the jurv, 
“ after more than an ordinary time of consulta- 
tion,” returned a verdict of guilty against Hewlet. 
There was, however, some sense of shame left in 
this restored government ; and, as people began to 
talk loudly of the insufficiency of the proofs, Hew- 
let was not executed. f 

Garland, another of the selected victims, said 
that he had come into court with the intention of 
waiting and submitting to the king’s mercy, hut that, 
having heard some fresh scandal cast upon him 
which he had never heard before, he desired to be 
put on his trial. The scandal was, that he, on the 
duy of sentence, did spit in the king’s face, — another 
story which has been constantly repeated without 
any attention to its origin or the proof on which it 
rests. “ I am willing to confess this,” said the 
prisoner : “ I sate in the high court, and I signed the 
warrant for execution.” “ And we will prove,” Said 
the solicitor-general, “ that he spit in the kj%*s 

* This deposition is very curious. " My lord,” said the bofctrtrah, 

“ as soon as that fatal blow was given, 1 was walking a bout White- 
* "* (loan came a Die of musketeers; the first worn they saqLwus 
this— where be the bargemen ? Answer was made, Here ttffcafitte : 
uway they directed the hangman into my boat. Going into.t&ie boat, 
he gave one of the soldiers u hull' crown ; Bnid the soldiers. Water- 
man, away with him— he gone quickly : butl, fenring this hangman 
lmd cut olf the king's head, 1 trembled that he should cptno into my 
boat, but dared not to examine him on shoire, for fear Of the soldiers! 
so out l luunched, and, having got a little way in the water, laid I, 
Who the devil have I got in my boat?— says my fellow, lays he, 
Why ? I directed nt/ speech to mm, saying, Are you the htid^mau 
that hath cut olf the king's bead ? No, as 1 am a sinner to God. saUh 
lie, not I. lie shook every Joiut of hint. 1 knew nut what to do. 1 1 
rowed away a little further, and fell to a new examination! Of him 
when 1 had got him a little furthei. Tell ;me true, said I, are you 
the haugman that hath cut off the king's head ? I cannot catty you, 
said 1. No, saith he, 1 was fetched hhh a troop of horse, and 1 was 
kept a close prisoner at Whitehall, and truly 1 did not do it : I was 
kept a dose prisoner all the while, but they had my Instruments. I 
said I would sink the boat if he would not tell me true; bat. he denied 
it with several protostatious.”— From tlm account of the Trials of the 
llegicides, published m 1660, by order of government. 

t Three year* after an unsuccessful attempt wag made to fix the 
“ honid fuct" upon one Toiler, who was seized uud examined ut least 
twice.— See letter from Sir llenry Hound, secretary of state fatter* 
ward* Lord Arlington), to the Duke of Ormond, in Brown's Mi seel* 
lane a Aulica. 
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face.” u I prav you,” said Garland, earnestly, 
“ let hear that ! But for that false scandal I 
would not have put y)I to any trouble at all.” 
Here one Clench, a low and needy person, was 
produced to swear that he saw Garland spit, and 
the king put his liaqjl in his left pocket, though 
whether his majesty wiped it off or not he could 
not say. “ The king wiped it off” said the so- 
licitor-general, pretending to know more than this 
the sole witness did ; “ but he will never wipe it 
off so long as he lives.” “ I am afraid,” said Gar- 
land, “ this witness is an indigent person : if I was 
guilty of this inhumanity, l desire no favour from 
Almighty God. ... You cannot he satisfied that I 
did such an inhuman act. I dare appeal to all 
the gentlemen here, or any others, whether they 
ever heard of such a thing ; nor was l ever accused 
of it till now.” He appealed to all that knew him 
to say whether he had ever shown any malignity, 
any disrespect; whether, instead of ever doing any 
wrong to any of the king’s party when in distress, 
he had not helped them as much as he was able, 
lie was condemned with the rest, hut sentence 
was never executed, a pretty plain proof that the 
story about the spitting was discredited even then. 
John Coke, the able lawyer who had conducted the 
prosecution against the king as solicitor for the 
commonwealth and people of England, pleaded that 
he could not he said to have contrived or coun- 
selled the death of Charles, because, the proclama- 
tion for the trial, even by the confession of his 
accusers, was published the day before he was 
appointed solicitor to the high couit of justice ; 
tliat he who had neither been accuser, witness, 
jury, judge, or executioner, could not be guilty of 
treason ; that, having acted only as counsel, he 
was not answerable for the justice or injustice of 
the cause he had managed ; that, being placed in 
that post by a public order, it could not be said lie 
had acted maliciously or with a wicked intention 
gS.set forth in the indictment; that to pray and 
demand justice could not in itself be treason ; that, 
when- he demanded justice, it might be meant of 
acqyifcfgi as well as of condemnation; that, if it 
should he accounted treason in counsel to plead 
agamat tie king, it must also be felony to plead 
against any man that might be unjustly con- 
cuj Aied for felony ; that the high court of justice, 
though now called tyrannical and unlawful, was 
yet a court that had officers attending them, 
an<k as many still thought, authority , there being 
then no other in the, nation than that which gave 
tliem their power; and that, if^liis would not 
justify a man for acting within his own sphere, 
it would not be lawful for any one to exercise 
his profession. But this reasoning was not 
likely to be of any avail ; and it was settled that 
Coke, should W one of the first to suffer. Hugh 
Peters, the celebrated pTeacher, who was not so 
directly implicated in the king’s death as many 
who were allowed to escape, was charged with 
encouraging the soldiers to cry out for justice — with 
comparing the king to Barabbas— with preaching 


u poi^th e texts, “ They shall bind their kings in 
chains,” “Whosoever sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,” and the like. lie 
was also accused of saying that the Levifes, 
Lords, and Lawyers (which he designated the 
Three L’s, or the Hundred and Fifty, in allusion » 
to the numerical value of those letters) mpst 
be taken away in order to establish a common- 
wealth ; that the king was a tyrant, and that 
the office itself was chargeable, useless, and dan- 
gerous. Peters, whose fanaticism has been 
exaggerated, and whose merits have been over- 
looked, pleaded that lie had been living four- 
teen yeais out of England; that when he came 
home he found the civil wars begun; that he had 
begun no war, nor had been the trumpeter of any; 
that he. had lied from the war into Ireland ; that 
lie was neither at Edge Hill nor Naseby ; that he 
had looked alter three things— -that there might 
be sound religion, that learning and laws might 
he maintained, mid that the suffering poor might 
he cared for — and that he had spent most of his 
time in these things; that upon being summoned 
into England he considered it his duty to side with 
tlfp' parliament for the good of his country, an$ 
that in so doing he had acted without malice^ 
avarice, or ambition, being respectful to his ma- 
jesty and kind and merciful to the royalist suiV 
ferers whenever lie was able ;* and that, whatever 
prejudices or revenge might possess men’s mindfy 
there was a God that knew all he said to be truej, 
— a God that stil^ had a regard to the people of 
England. The jury, after very little consultation, 
returned a verdict of guilty. Colonels Axtell and 
Hacker, who had assisted at the trial and execu- 
tion, pleaded that, as military men, they were 
bound, under pain of death, by martial law, to 
obey the orders of their superiors; that the Earl 
of Essex, the Earl of Manchester, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and even Monk, who sat upon the bench 
as one of their judges, had set them an example ; 
that whatever they had done had been by an 
authority that was not only owned and obeyed at 
home, but also acknowledged*^ princes and states 
abroad to be the chief authority of the nation ; and 
that the judges of England, who ought to he the 
eye and guide of the people, had acted under that 
authority, divers of them publicly declaring that it 

* In the course of Jus defence Peters said, — " I do not deny but 
tb.it 1 was .ictne, but not to stir in n way that wiir not honourable. 

I challenge a girat |i.n t of the nations to mauifesl my carriage among 
them, I shall make it good diters ways I had so much respect to 
Ion majesty, particularly at Windsoi, that, I propounded to his 
majesty my thoughts three ways to preserve himself from danger, 
which won* good, as lie was pleased to think, though they did not 
succeed, and the work died, ns lor malice, J had none in me. It is 
true there was a diflerenee amongst iftt, an in my ami an army. I 
never had a groat or u penny from Oliver Cromwell since I knew 
this place, I profess 1 have hail no end# for honour or gain since 1 
set Toot upon this shote; I challenge uny man that belonged to that 
paity whether they bail not the same respect from me as niyown 

tally; I have not" jsusecuted anvwitb malice I was solar 

iom" main e tli.it I hate a ceriitii ate, if worth the reading, from one of 
tin* eminentest prisons in the nation to show 1 bud no malice. It is 
concerning the Mni<pir*s of Woicpster, under Ins lady’s hand, he 
ginning with these words*— * I do here testify that, in all the suf 
teriugs ol my husband. Mr. Peters was my great fnend,’ X c, I hate 
lieie a seal (and then produced It) that tin* Kail of Noiwirh gave 
m« tn keep for hu sake, for saving bis life, which I will Keep as long 
as 1 lit e." t 
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was lawful to obey it. But the jury returned a 
hasty verdict of guilty against them. 

The first that suffered was Major-general Har- 
rison,— -Harrison, whose honest soldier-like appear- 
ance and gallant bearing had removed the sus- 
f picions and excited the involuntary admiration of 
the captive Charles * On the 13th of October he 
was drawn upon a hurdle from Newgate to Char- 
ing Cross, within sight of Whitehall, where the 
late king had suffered. His most sincere en- 
thusiasm, political as well as religious, glowed 
more warmly than ever at the close approach of 
torture and death, lie told the sheriff that his 
support was in his conviction that his sufferings 
were upon the account of Jehovah the lord of 
Hosts. Ill's prayers were now clearly answered. 
“ For many a time,” said he, “ have I begged of 
the Lord, if he lmd any hard thing, any re- 
proachful work, or contemptible service to be done 
by his people, that I should he employed in it.” 
As he was dragged along, his countenance being 
placid and even cheerful, a low wretch in the 
crowd called after him in derision, and said, 
“Where is your good old cause now?” Har- 
rison, with a smile, clapped his hand on his hcaft, 
and said, “ Here it is ! and I am going to seal it 
with my blood !” And several times on his wav 
he said aloud, u T go to suffer upon the account of 
the most glorious cause that ever was in the world.” 
He ascended the scaffold tmder the tall gibbet 
with an undaunted countenance; and thence he 
made a speech of some lengji to the multitude, 
telling them that they themselves had been wit- 
nesses of the finger of God in the deliverance of 
the people from their oppressors, and in bringing 
to judgment those that were guilty of blood ; that 
many of the enemies of the commonwealth were 
forced to confess that God was with it ; that for 
himself he blessed God for accounting him worthy 
to he instrumental in so glorious a work; that, 
though wrongfully charged with murder, he had 
ever kept a good conscience both towards God 
and towards man; that he had no guilt upon 
his conscience, but comfort and consolation, 
and the glorious hope of peace in heaven. The 
courtly crew that gained most by the event, that 
were inconceivably vain of a few insignificant 
graces they had borrowed from the French during 
their compulsory travels, made it their boast that 
the Restoration was the bright dawn of civilization 
to this gross and benighted island ; hut in truth 
the beet parts of civilization were darkened and not 
brightened, and humanity and decency, which had 
been advancing, were made to retrograde with giant 
strides. The revolting indecencies, the atrocious 
cruelties which had been awarded in the dark ages 
in cases of treason, but from which the common- 
wealth-men and Cromwell had turned with horror 
and disgust, were all revived ; the sentence was 
executed upon Harrison to the very letter ; and 
the second Charles, whose vices have been var- 
nished by certain writers till they look almost like 

c • Sec ante, ]>. 1188. 


virtues, and till he appears in the light of an easy, 
good-natured, and debounair prince, & little dis- 
sipated and nothing worse* witnessed at a short 
distance the detestable scene. Harrison was out 
down alive, and saw his own bowels thrown into 
the fire, and then he was quartered, and his heart, 
yet palpitating, was torn out and shown to the 
people. The following day was a Sunday, -but, 
on the day after, the 15th of October, JohnCarew 
suffered the same pains in the like manner, de- 
claring with his last breath, that if it were to be 
done again he would do it, and that the blessed 
cause would not be lost. The day following, Coke 
and Hugh Peters were drawn to the same shambles. 
I n the hurdle which carried Coke was placed the 
ghastly head of Harrison, with the face uncovered 
and turned towards Coke, who was, however, ani- 
mated by the sight with fresh courage instead of 
being overpowered with fear and horror. The 
people expressed their detestation of such usage. 
On the scaffold Coke declared, among other things, 
that he had been earnest for the reform of the laws 
and for the expeditious and cheap administration 
of justice;* and that, as for the part he had btfrnc 
in the action with which he was charged, he was 
far from repenting what lie had done, and most 
ready to seal it with his blood. Hugh Peters was 
made to witness all the horrible details of Coke’s 
execution, sitting within the rails which surrounded 
the scaffold.f While there, a man upbraided him 
with the king’s death, using opprobrious language. 
“ Friend,” said Peters, “ you do not well to 
trample upon a dying man : you are greatly mis- 
taken ; I had nothing to do in the death of the king.” 
As he was going to his execution, he looked about 
him and espied a man he knew, to whom he 
gave a piece of mtmey, having bent it first, and 
desired him to go to the place where his dear 
daughter lodged, and carry that piece of gold to 
her as a token, letting her know that his heart 
was as full of comfort as it could he; and that 
before that piece should come to her hands he 
should be with God in glory. And the old 
preacher, who had lived m storms and whirl- 
winds, died with a quiet smile on his countenance. 
On the next day Scot, Clement, Scrope,%id Jones 
suffered ; and, on the day after that, Hacker and 
Axtell. Scot attempted several times to address 
the people, but he was always interrupted, as the 
government now began to dread the effect of such 
discourses. “ Surely,” said Scot, “ it must be a 
very bad cause which cannot suffer the words qfh 1 
dying man,” and so saying he resigned himself to 
leath with the same courage as the rest. Some of 

* “ For which” acids Ludlow, “ he, bad suffered a more than ordi- 
nary persecution from those of his own profession." — Memoir*. 

■ f According to Ludlow, " When this victim (Coke) was cut down 
anti brought to bn quartered, one Colonel Turner called to the she. 
nfFs men to bring Mr. Peters to see what Was doing; which, being 
done, the executioner came to him, and, rubbing his bloody hands 
together, asked him how he liked that work ? He told him he was 
not at all terrified, and that he might do hi* worst, And when he 
was upon the ladder, he said to the sheriff, Sir, you have butchered 
one of the servants of God before my eyes, and have forced me to see 
it in order to terrify atni discourage roe ; but God tins permitted it fbr 
my support u«d cucouiagement’ 
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these ten men were oppressed with age and sick- 
ness, bnt there was not oiie of them that betrayed 
either fear or repcntar#>£ Notwithstanding the. 
£reat pains taken at different periods to brutalise 
them, the English people have never been able to 
tolerate any very prqjonged exhibition of this 
kind. “ Though the regicides,’* says Burnet, 
€t were at that time odious beyond all expression, 
and the trials and executions of the first that 
suffered were run to by vast crowds, and all people 
seemed pleased with die sight, yet the odiousness 
of thp crime grew at last to be so much flattened 
by the frequent executions, and by most of those 
who suffered dying with much firmness and show 
of piety, justifying all they had done, not without 
a seeming joy for their suffering on that account, 
that the king was advised not to proceed farther ; 
or, at least, not to have the scene so near the court 
as Charing Cross”* The processes of hanging, 
drawing, and quartering were therefore suspended 
for the present, but with the evident intention of 
renewing them at some future time ; and though 
in the end none of the other nineteen victims now 
condemned suffered death, other victims did, and 
the fate of nearly all of the nineteen that were 
sentenced and spared was as hard as perpetual 
imprisonment, dungeons, and beggary could make 
it. Harry Marten lay in prison expecting death, 
but some of the royalists visited him and advised 
him to petition parliament, in his petition the 
witty republican said that he had surrendered in 
reliance upon the king’s declaration of Bieda, and 
that he hoped that he who had never obeyed any 
royal proclamation before should not be hanged for 
taking the king’s word now. The Commons took 
no step on the side of mercy, and those mein hers 
who prided themselves on their gravity and godli- 
ness opined that the wit ought to die. But the 
Lords were more merciful ; the Lord Falkland and 
other peers spoke warmly in lus behalf, and, alter 
four months of doubt, Marten got the sentence of 
death remitted.! 

About a month before the execution of Harrison 
the Duke of Gloucester died of the small-pox. He 
was the romt virtuous of the three royal toothers, 
and by fa®he most beloved; but, like the other 
two, he was strongly suspected of papistry. And 
about a fortnight after the executions the queen - 
mother, Henrietta Maria, with the princess royal 
and a numerous train of French nobles, arrived, 
and was received with great state and triumph. 
To prepare the way for the widow of the “ glorious 
martyr,” a lying life of her had been published ;} 
but the Londoners could not altogether forget facts 
or overcome their old antipathies, and, in spite of 
the pageant got up by authority, they showed 

• Own Time. 

t State Trials.— -An Exact and most Impartial Account, &c — 
Noble, Live# of the Regicides. — Diaries of Pepys and Evelyu*— Me- 
moirs of Ludlow and Mrs. Hutchinson. — Ilnmct, History ot His Own 
Time.— Trials of Charles J. and of some <.l the Regicides. — Fonder, 
Lives of Eminent British Statesmen; Memoir of Mai ten. 

% Pepys says, sarcastically, that this " sillily writ” book was 
“ dedicated to that paraxon of virtue and beauty, the Duchess of 
Albemarle" — i. e. Monk's wife. 

VOL. III. 


rather plainly that her coining was not welcome. 
A few days before her arrival, Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon’s daughter, Anne Hyde, had been de- 
livered of a son, only about six weeks after Iter 
marriage to the Duke, of York ; who, however, 
was said to have owned a private marriage, or 
contract of marriage, with her about a year be- 
fore.* The pride ot the queen-mother was greatly 
irritated by the thought of this “debasing alli- 
ance and her daughters, the Princess of Orange 
and the Princess Henrietta, were equally vio- 
lent against it. The king had also felt, or pre- 
tended, very strong objections; but, from various 
accounts, we are disposed to believe that he was 
all along jealous of his brother, and not very sorry 
to see him take a step which would lessen him in 
the eyes of the world. Clarendon, the father of 
the stray lady —the .model and idol of politicians 
of a certain class — professed the greatest horror 
and abhorrence of the mischiefs which such a 
mesalliance would produce on royalty; and he 
informs us himself that he told his master Charles 
“ that he had much rather his daughter should be 
the Duke’s whore than his wife;” that, if the 
marriage had really taken place, he would give a 
positive judgment “ that the king should im- 
mediately cause the woman to he sent to the 
Tower, and to he cast into a dungeon, under so 
strict a guard that no person living should be per- 
mitted to come to her, and then, that an act of 
parliament should he immediately passed for the 
cutting off her head, to which he would not only 
give Ins consent, but would very willingly be the 
iirst. man to propose it.”t But, notwithstanding 
tins mock Virginias mn, on the wrong Bide, the 
great chancellor is said by others to have laboured 
in secret to promote the marriage, and to have 
at last removed the quccn-motlier’s strong objec- 
tions by engaging to get pailinment to pay her 
great debts.} And about six weeks after Henrietta 
Maria’s arrival at court the marriage was publicly 
owned, and the nobility and, gentry paid their re- 
spects to her Highness the Duchess of York, who 
« 

* Pepys, Diary. — Clarendon sav.s that the queen-mother was 
formas, and that hor friend, Sn diaries Berkh y, then enpruin of tin* 
duke's f’liard, in older tw preterit the marriage, solemnly swore that 
he “ had linn with her,” ». e with Anne Hyde. In the chancellor's 
own words,—” He (Sir duties) hud mloimed the duke that he was 
bound ill conscience to preset ve him fioiri taking to wife a woman so 
wholly unworthy of him , that lie himsill had lain with her. amt 
that tor his sake he would be (< intent to marry /icr, though he knew 
W'ell the (amiliurity the duke had with hoi. And tins evidence, with 
so solemn oaths presented by a person so much loved and trusted by 
him, made a wonderful impression on the duke ’ — Jtfe. Pepys hays, 
“Sit Charles Berkley issue nine lliut he and of Arts had lntiigued 
with her ojten, which all believe to be a lie According to 

Clarendon, when his daughter whs in labour, Liidy (>i round, the 
Countess of Sunderland, other " ladies of known honour,” and the 
Bishop of Winchester, weie present , nud, " in the interval of her 
greatest pangs,” the bishop ” asked her whose the child was of which 
she was in labour?”.... “ Whether she had ever known nny other 
man,’ Ike.'' And Urn young lady averred that the child was the 
duke’s; thnt she had never had any other lover, and that she consi- 
dered she was the duke's w ife. In the end Berkley ate hi. words, 
and said that he had ouly lied for the good and honour of the rovul 
family. Such a scoundrel was sure of promotion in a court like tins , 
— lie liecame privy purse and Earl ol Falmouth ! 

1 Continuation of the life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, written by 
hmtsell. 

} "The queen would fain have undone it, hut it seems mrith is 
were reconn <*d on great ofleis ot the chancellor’s to hen tend the 
queen, who was much in debt, and was now to have the settlement of 
her affairs go through his hands,”— Evelyn. 
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was still at her father’s, in Worcester House, in the 
Strand, where the marriage had been performed, 
and all kissed her hand.* A few days after, the 
Princess of Orange, who had come over to salute 
the king, her brother, died of the small-pox ; but 
these melancholy events scarcely checked for a 
moment the immorality of Charles’s court. f A 
marriage was proposed between the Princess Hen- 
rietta and Philip l)uke of Orleans, only brother of 
Louis XIV., which took place soon after. 

The Convention Parliament had met again on 
the 6th of November. The Commons announced 
that they had prepared a bill for giving the king’s 
u healing declaration ” about religion the force of 
law ; and the Presbyterian ministers presented an 
address to his majesty, thanking him for that 
grateful act. But Charles, Clarendon, and the 
bishops had fully arranged measures for con- 
verting this healing declaration into a piece of 
waste paper. The hill for making it law was 
lost in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 183 to 157 ; and the compromising and 
duped Presbyterians were whistled down the wind 
with no trifling loss of reputation. According to 
a manuscript diary quoted m the old Parliamentary 
History, Morriee, the creature of Monk, and now 
secretary of state, and Sir Hcneage Pinch, solicitor- 
general, strongly opposed the bill, the latter even 
saying “ that it was not the king’s desire that the 
bill should proceed.” Conformity to the Church 
of England was now the law ; and the Pres- 
byterians, instead of having part in persecuting 
the Catholics and sectarians, had a share m their 
sufferings. Having made this arrangement to 
please the court, the Convention Parliament pro- 
ceeded w r ith other gratifying bills ; and, on the 
8th of December, they attainted Oliver Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw. This vote had another 
meaning besides that of the forfeiture of the pro- 
perty of the dead, which was too insignificant to 
excite the cupidity of the wasteful and needy 
Charles or the selfish mcan-souled courtiers: on 
the 30th of January of the following year, the 
anniversary of the death of Charles I., the solemn 
recesses of Westminster Abbey were invaded by a 
brutal crew, acting by authority of the restored 
king and clergy; the graves were broken open, 
the coflins of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
were put upon hurdles and dragged to Tyburn ; 
there, being pulled out of their coffins, the moulder- 
ing bodies were hanged “ at th$ several angles of 
that triple tree” till sunset, when they were taken 
down and beheaded. Their bodies, or, as the 
court chronicler calls them, “ their loathsome 
carcasses ” were thrown into a deep hole under 
the gallows ; their heads were set upon poles on 
the top of Westminster Hall.J With the same 

•** This,” continues E\elvn, who' liad just been’ performing the 
ceremony, ‘‘ wni a strange change , — can it Buceeed well ?’’ . 

■j- '* At court,” says lVpvs, “ things aie m very ill condition, theic 
being so much emulation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, sweat- 
ing, and loose amours, that 1 know not what will be the end of it but 
confusion. And the clcigy so high, thut all people that l meet with 
do protest against their practice.” 

X Costa Britaunorum, at the end of Wharton’s Almanac, as quoted 
in Harris’s Lile ,of Cromwell.— It appears that ladies went to see 


decent loyalty the dean and chapter of West- 
minster, acting under his majesty’s warrant and 
their own zeal, afterwarfcU exhumed the bodies of 
all who had been buried in the Abbey since the 
beginning of the civil wars, and threw them in a 
heap into a deep pit dug in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard. Among others, the inoffensive remains of 
Oliver Cromwell’s mother and daughter, who had 
both been models of female domestic virtue ; of 
Dorislaus, one of the lawyers employed on the 
trial of the late king, who had been basely mur- 
dered in Holland by the retainers of the present 
king; of May, the accomplished translator of the 
Pharsalia and historian of the Long Parliament, 
whose mild and comprehensive language we have 
so frequently quoted ; of Pym, that great and 
learned champion of English liberty ; and of Blake, 
the i unowned and honest-hearted, the first of naval 
heroes, were torn from the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, and cast like dogs into that foul pit. 

Notwithstanding its base compliances, Charles 
was anxious to be rid of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, of the legality of whose first assembling and 
constitution some doubts were entertained , by 
lawyers. Ilis ministers hastened the progress of 
the money-bills, and agreed to accept half of the 
revenue derived from the excise, in lieu of the 
profits formerly drawn from the Court of Wards, 
which the commonwealth-men had abolished; and 
the chancellor told them that King Charles, whose 
time was notoriously spent with mistresses and 
protligates in theatres and midnight revels, was, 
like another Constantine, constantly employing 
himself in conferences with learned men for the 
settlement of the “ languishing church.”* 

Clarendon assured them, moreover, that a despe- 
rate plot had been discovered to rescue the con- 
demned regicides, seize the Tower, Whitehall, 
and Windsor Castle, and, by means of an insur- 
rection m the counties, headed by General Lud- 
low, to restore the commonwealth ; that several 
suspected persons had been clapped up 4md ex- 
amined personally by his majesty, whose eloquence 
had wrought upon some of them to confess their 
guilt. General Ludlow was at this m^ent as far 

thin precious specimen of Gesta Britannorum, That pleasant 
login; Fepys, who lout been a great Roundhead and Cromwellian, 
and who, in hi? youth, had proposed that the pioper ’text tor a 
funeral sermon upon Charles 1. would be — "'The memoiy of the 
wicked shall rot, mentions, with seeming com plummy, that his 
pretty wife had been abroad wlili my Lady Batten, “ seeing of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Brad-haw hanged und lnu ted at Tyburn.” ltjvaa 
just three days belt no these brutalities that a proclamation was read 
in all churches for the keeping for ever the 30th of January as a 
solemn fast lor the martvrnom of Charles I. Evelyn, who had a 
little more morali®' and decency than Pepys, though he is scarcely 
entitled to have tne epithets of good aud gentle so luViahed upon 
him, rnnkes this exulting entry in his diary : — ” Jan. 30,— This day 
were the carcasses of those arch rebels, Cromwell, Hr«d#baw, -the 
judge w ho condemned his majesty,— and Ireton,— son-ipdaw to the 
usurper,— dragged out of their superb tombs in Westminster among 
the kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the gnllows there lrom nine 
in the morning till six at night, and then buried under that fatal 
and ignominious monument in a deep pit, thousand* iurjio had seen 
them in all their pride being spectators. Look back at November 
22, 1658 [Oliver’s funeral], and be astonished I and four God and 
honour the kiug, und meddle not with them who are givfen to 
chauge P 

• Clarendon told them at the same time that his majesty was not 
wholly successful,— that some men would still preach and write 
improperly, — but that these should soon be reduced by law to 
obedience. 
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off as Switzerland, trembling for his own life, 
which was threatened many times by royalist 
assassins ; and it appears either that there was na 
plot at all or one of a very insignificant kind ; and 
that Clarendon’s talk about a general and desperate 
insurrection was a mgre bugbear purposely de- 
vised.* It is true that there was ai^ insane jiot in 
London a few days after the delivery of the chan- 
cellor’s speech in pailiament ; but the number of 
the rioters was so insignificant, and the whole 
thing so unconcerted and hopeless, that it could 
not have been either foreseen or dreaded when 
it actually occurred. On the night of the 6th 
of January Vernier, a wine-cooper and fifth mo- 
narchy-man, whp had been in trouble for similar 
outbreaks in Cromwell’s time, and who was de- 
cidedly mad, iiffigmed some fifty or sixty visionaries 
by vehement preaching; and these men rushed 
from his conventicle ip the city, and proclaimed 
“King Jesus!” They broke the heads of some 
incredulous watchmen and city-guards, but lied 
before the lord mayor and the people who took up 
arms. They concealed themselves for two days in 
Caen Wood, between the villages of Highgate and 
Hampstead, during which time the lord mayor 
pulled down their meeting-house in the city. On 
the 9th of January they returned, m the belief 
that neither bullets nor sharp steel could hurt 
them, — broke through the city-gates, — routed all 
the train-bands they met, — put the king’s life- 
guards to the run ; “ and all this in the day-time, 
when all the city was in arms, and they not in all 
above thirty-one !”+ At last they were hemrned 
in, but they cut their way into a house, which 
they defended for some time against thousands. 
They all refused quarter, hut about sixteen were 
taken by force and kept alive for a worse death : 
the rest fell with arms in their hands, “shouting 
that Christ was coming presently to reign on 
earth.” Among the prisoners, who were all -tried 
and executed, was the mad wine-cooper himself. 
In dissolving the army, care had been taken to 
keep on foot Monk’s regiment and a regiment 
of cavalry; and now, under colour of necessity 
and of imrehension of the great insurrection 
annpuncel^iy Clarendon, some new' troops were 
raised, and many more officers of the old army 
put wider arrest. The Earl of Southampton, 
who is generally considered as the most virtuous 

• Under dale of the 16 th of December, l\?py« notes.—" In the 
afternoon I went to WhUehull, where I was surprised with the news 
of a plot against the king's person and my Lord Monk's; and that 
since hut night there aie about foity taken up^in suspicion ; and, 
amongst others, it was my lot to meet with Simon Beale, the trum- 
peter, who took me and Tom Doling into the guard in Scotland Y aid. 
and showed us Major-general Overton. Here I heard luin deny that 
lie is guilty of auy such things; but that, whereas it is said that he is 
found to have brought many arms g) towu, he says it is only to sell 
them, us ho will prove by oath." Aud this minute diarist never says 
a word more about the couspirators. Many of the pailiamcnt otlicers 
had been anested previously to the disbanding of the army ; ami, 
now that that measure was accomplished, many more weie seized out 
of caution. 

f Pepys’s Diary.—" We did believe them,” adds T’epys, " because 
they were seen up and down in every place in the city, and had been 
in Highgate two m three days, and in several other places, to be ut 
least oOO : a thing that never was heard of, that so low men should 
dare and do so much mischief. Their word, was, The King Jesus, 
and their heads upon the gates !” 


of Charles’s ministers, took alarm at a scheme 
which was then seriously entertained of raising 
such a standing army as should put down all 
opposition to the royal will ; and he waited upon 
the chancellor to expostulate. He said thev had 
felt the effects of a military unvcnimcnt, though 
the men were sober and religious, m Cromwell’s 
time; that, he believed vicious and dissolute troops 
would he much worse ; that the king would grow 
fond of them ; that they would become insolent, 
and ungovernable; and that then ministers must 
be converted into mere tools : he said that he 
Avoid d not look on, and see the ruin of his country 
begun, and be silent —a white staff should’not 
bribe lmn. Clarendon admitted that he was in 
the right, and promised to divert the king from 
any other force than what might be proper to 
make a show with and capable of dispersing un- 
ruly multitudes. Southampton said that if the 
standing army went no farther than that, he could 
bear it; but that it would not be easy to fix such 
a number as would please the princes and not give 
jealousy to the people. Clarendon, however, went 
to the king, ami his representations (hut no doubt 
still more the poverty of the court) set aside the 
grand project for the present.* The guards and 
the new troops that were raised were made up of 
men recommended by Monk. 

“Every one,” says a bitter writer, “was now 
every where putting in for the merit of restora- 
tion, for no other reason, certainly, hut that they 
might have the reward. ”f The Protestants in 
Ireland, whether, high church or presbyterian, 
laid claim to Charles’s gratitude for having been 
the first of all his subjects to invite him back, 
which they had done m a convention, almost im- 
mediately after the expulsion of Henry Cromwell. 
But, on the other sirle, the Irish Papists claimed 
a reward for their old loyalty and long sufferings 
under “the late usurpers;” and they humbly 
prayed for relief as to their forfeited estates, their 
religion, and liberties. But these Papists, not- 
withstanding their immense superiority in point 
of number, were the weaker |farty ; to restore their 
lands would not only make deadly enemies of the 
Protestant soldiers and adventurers that had got 
possession of them, lmt also of powerful companies 
and individuals of note m England, connected by 
family or other interests with the occupants : to 
grant liberty of conscience to the Catholics would 
be to raise a general Protestant stoim throughout 
all England and Scotland ; and Charles was not 
the prince to run into the.se dangers either out of 
gratitude for services rendered to his father, or for 
the sake of the religion which*he secretly preferred. 
The Protestants were, therefore, confirmed in pos- 

* Burnet. Pepys says, a little later, — "The lordcliaricellm.it 
seen)*), taking occasion from this late plot to raise fetus in the people, 
did project the raising of an airny forthwith, besides tin constant 
militia, thinking to make the Duke of York general then ol Hut the 
house did, in very open terms, say they were grown too wise to be 
fooled ngimi into another army , and suid they had found ho* that 
man that hath the emmnutid of an army is not beholden to anybody 
to make huu king.” 

f OiUtmxou, llist, of House of Stuart, 
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session of all they had got during the Common- | 
wealth ; the Catholics were discountenanced ; ami 
a strictly high church government was established 
in Ireland under the Earl of Orrery, who called a 
parliament, and passed an “ act of settlement,” 
which was held to give legal investment in the 
forfeited estates to the officers and soldiers who 
had them for their arrears, to the merchant-adven- 
turers who had advanced money to put down the 
great insurrection, and to those* who had become 
purchasers at a later date. To still the* clamours 
of the Papists a court of claims was established to 
examine into the cases of such as pretended that 
their property had been illegally confiscated ; and 
in this court Charles sometimes interfered for those 
whom he was willing to favour. The Protestants 
were furious at every concession made to the 
Papists, and at the same time the Papists com- 
plained of this court as denying them justice. The 
one were resolute to hold what they had gained, 
the other to recover what they had lost. There 
was no possibility of reconciling the two interests ; 
and, again, the question of property in this world 
set men more against each other than their differ- 
ence of opinion , as to the means' of attaining to 
the enjoyment of the next. 

In Scotland, the Presbyterians, who composed 
nearly the entire nation, flattered themselves that 
they had peculiar claims upon the restored king’s 
gratitude. They had repeatedly taken up arms 
for monarchy ; and, though they had been reduced 
to a quiescent state by the vigour of Cromwell, 
they had begun to move again as soon as death 
had relieved them from the domination of that 
wonderful man. And was it not from Scotland , 
that Monk, the restorer, had proceeded to execute 


the great plan ? The king, too, had boon among 
them ; had taken their covenant ; hud solemnly 
sworn to defend their kirk ; and he had granted an 
“ act of approbation” to indemnify all of them for 
earlier occurrences. But Charles, who had no 
scruples of conscience whatever, held that these 
oaths and engagements had been made under com- 
pulsion ; that the ^Covenanters, while he was 
among them, had treated him with harshness and in- 
dignity ; and, if he had any one strong feeling about 
religions or sects, it was hatred of the strict and 
formal Kirk of Scotland.* The Marquess of 
Argyle, the great chief of the Covenanters, was 
not without his misgivings, and, on the return of 
Charles to England, he retired for a time to the 
Highlands ; but his son, the Lord Lorn, who 
claimed the merit of a constant opposition to the 
commonwealth-men and Cromwell, l^tened to 
court to congratulate the sovereign ; ana the mar- 
quess himself wrote to the king to ask leavfe to 
come and wait upon him. To seize this victim 
among his mountains and the clans devoted ter him 
would have been a work of difficulty, and therefore 
Charles replied in a seeming friendly manner. 
Upon that Argyle posted up to Whitehall, where, 
being denied Slmittance, he was seized and sent 
to the Tower as a traitor and regicide, it being 
asserted that he had encouraged the common- 
wealth-men to put the late king to death. The 
Earl of Glencairn, a leader of the Scottish cavalier 
party, was sent to Edinburgh to restore the Com- 
mittee of Estates as it existed in 1650, when 
Charles was in the country, which Oliver Crom- 
well had not as yet reduced to a dependency of 

• According to Burnet, he was accustomed to say that the Presby- 
teriao was u religion quite unfit for a gentleman ! 
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the English commonwealth. General Middleton, 
who had made some veiw unsuccessful attempts at 
shaking off Cromwellfe yoke, was elevated to the 
Scottish peerage (by the title of Earl of Middle- 
ton), and appointed general of the forces and 
king’s commissioner *for holding the parliament; 
Glencairn was made chancellor, thg Earl of Craw- 
ford treasurer, the Earl of Rothes president of 
the council, and the Earl of Lauderdale secre- 
tary of state. The chief power was divided for 
a time between Middleton and Lauderdale, who 
were fiercely jealous of each other, and each 
constantly engaged in intrigues to ruin his rival. 
These • selfish, unprincipled, and violent men, 
partly with the consent of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and partly in spite of that disjointed and 
always ill-constructed legislature, soon erected one 
of the worst tyrannies that ever cursed a country. 
The "Marquess of Argylc was sent down to be tned 
bv the men that were thirsting lor his blood and 
hungering for his estates. He was charged in 
thirty articles with all possible treasons and crimes 
--the charges beginning with the rising of the 
Covenanters in 1 038, and ending with Ins sitting 
in Richard Cromwell’s parliament m 165b. 
The delivering of Charles I. to the English at 
Newcastle, — the blood of Montrose and his fol- 
lowers, — and all the cruelties that had been 
committed in the course of the long and fierce 
conflict in Scotland were heaped upon him with 
every possible exaggeration. The old marquess, 
who was assisted by the notoriety of the facts, 
made an admirable defence. He urged that, 
during the late unhappy wars, he was hut one 
among a great many, and that he had always acted 
by authority of parliament ; that, as to all things 
done before the year 1641, the late king had 
buried them in aij act of oblivion then passed, as 
the present king had done with all tilings up to 
the year 1651, so that he could not be hound to 
answer to any particular before the latter date ; 
that he was absent in England when most of the 
barbarities set forth against him were committed, 
without hiB orders and without his being able to 
prevent them ; that many of these stories were 
mere inventions, or aggravated much beyond the 
truth; that Montrose and the fierce clans that 
followed him had begun the atrocities by burning 
an4 blood-shedding ; and that the retaliation was 
natural and inevitable in the heat of the times and 
the] temper of the people; that, as for his com- 
pliance with the usurpation, he had not complied 
till the nation was quite conquered, when he whs 
justified, both by divines and lawyers, in sub- 
mitting to an inevitable necessity ; that this sub- 
mission was the epidemical sin of the whole 
nation ; and that his compliance with Cromwell 
might well be excused, seeing that a man so 
eminent in the law as his majesty’s advocate (now 
his prosecutor) had taken the engagement to the 
usurper. Here Fletcher, the lord advocate, was 
so inflamed that he called him an impudent 
villain! Argyle gravely said that he had learned 


in his affliction to bear reproaches ; but if the 
parliament saw no cause to condemn him he should 
not he concerned at the king’s advocate’s railing. 
Fletcher afterwards inserted an additional article, 
charging him with accession to the late king’s death, 
offering, as his only evidence, a hold presumption.** 
While the trial was in progress, the Lord Lorn ob- 
tained a letter from the king, ordering that the lord 
advocate should not insist upon any offences com- 
mitted previously to 1651, when the present king 
lmd given Ins indemnity, which of emu sc in- 
cluded everything relating to his father’s trial. In 
the same letter Charles also required that, wlum 
the trial was ended, the whole process should he 
submitted to him before the parliament gave 
sentence. But the king’s commissioner, Mid- 
dleton, who doubted whether an attainder could he 
proem ed if the occuirences of 1648 were passed 
ovci,-~who expected to he enriched by Argyle’s 
forfcitme, — and who, no doubt, had good en- 
couragement m his seeming opposition to the 
royal will, represented that the staying of sentence 
till the proceedings weie submitted to the king 
would look “like a distrust of the justice of the 
parliament;** that it would “much discourage 
this Unjal and affectionate parliament;” and at lus 
instance Charles recalled that part of his letter, 
and allowed the commissioner to disregard the 
other part of it, which limited the offences to the 
year 1651. Middleton then made a search for 
precedents of men w ho had been condemned upon 
presumptive evidence, and argued the matter in 
person, hoping that the weight of Ins authority 
would bear down all opposition. But Gilmore, 
though recently promoted to be President of the 
Court of Session, had the honesty to say that to 
attaint Argylc upon such evidence would be more 
unjust than the much decried attainder of the Eml 
of Strafford ; and after a fierce debate, in which 
Middletou stormed and swore, Gilmore carried a 
majority, and the prisoner was acquitted on that 
count. Argyle now thought that he was safe ; 
but Middleton resolved to make his compliance 
with Cromwell high trensort. Even here the lord 
commissioner would have been defeated had it 
not been for the villanous offices of his friend the 
Duke of Albcmaile. Monk, the restoier, — a 
servant worthy of the prince lie had restored, — 
searched among his papers and found some private 
letters which Aigyle had written to him when he 
(Monk) was the sworn friend of Cromwell and 
the general of the Commonwealth, and in which 
the marquess expressed his zeal for the mainte- 
nance of that system of government. These 
private letters Monk sent clown to Scotland by an 
express ; and Middleton ordered them to be read 
in parliament after the production of further 
evidence was strictly illegal. The effect was 

• Crum well, while lie was m Scotland, in h.id many long 
confeteniHS with Arjfyle, and immediately upon lus leturn to I on 
dou the tieaty with the king in the Ink* of Wijjht mud hioken «*»]', mid 
the kmijwas brought to trial. Ilence Fletcher m.uul.oned that It 
was clear that Cromwell and Argyle hail concerted tlk.it mutter 
together. * 
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instantaneous and fatal ; all the friends of the 
marquess ran out as if a bomb had fallen among 
them; the rest agreed that these letters proved 
that the prisoner’s compliance with the usurper 
was not feigned and compulsory, but sincere and 
voluntary, and they condemned him as guilty of 
treason. At first they designed that he should 
be hanged as Montrose had been ; but in the end 
it was carried that he should be beheaded, that 
his head should he set up over the jail where the 
Covenanters had set the head of Montrose, and 
that this should be done within two days. Argyle 
begged for ten days’ respite in order that the 
king’s pleasure might be known ; hut, when this 
was refused, he understood the intention of the 
court, and exclaimed, “ 1 placed the crown upon 
bus head, and this is my reward.”* No time was 
lost in showing what feeling the restored govern- 
ment entertained towards the free-spoken ministers 
of the kirk. Twelve eminent preacher^ who came 
to Edinburgh with a “warm paper” were seized 
by order of the Earl of tilencairn, the chancellor, 
together with their rcmonstranee.t After suffering 
imprisonment, insults, and deadly threats, all 

• When Chiu let. was crbwnnl at .Scone, in 1C>1, Arjfyle placed the 
crown upon his head, ,iud at that linn* it was generally believed that 
he would soon be the king's father-in law. 

+ "In it, after Borne cold compliment to the king upon his restora- 
tion, the\ put him in mind of the eoieuanl which he had ho solemnly 
sworn while nmoiitf them : they lamented that, instead of pui stung 
the ends of it in England, as he had sworn to do, he hail set up the 
common prayer in lus chanel, and the order of bishops ; upon which 
they made terrible demmciat ions of heavy judgments from tiod on 
him if he did not stand to the covenant, which they called the oath of 
God.”— Burnet, 


these ministers were dismissed except Gutliry, who 
was the author of the paper, ami who, ten years 
before, “ had let fly at the king in his sermons.” 
“ This personal affront,” says Burnet, “ had ir- 
ritated the king more against him than against any 
other of the party ; and it was resolved to strike a 
terror into them all by making an example of 
him.” The reader will understand that in such a 
case justice and law were wholly disregarded; 
and, besides, Middleton, the king’s commissioner, 
had a personal animosity against the preacher, 
who, in the late times, hud excommunicated him. 
All people were disgusted at Middletons blood- 
hound eagerness in the prosecution ; but the Earl 
of Tweeddale was the only one that had courage 
to urge that death was too severe a punishment, — - 
that banishment had been hitherto the severest 
penalty that had been laid on preachers for any 
expression of their opinions. Guthry was con- 
demned to die, and he was hanged a few days 
after the execution of Argyle. With him waa 
hanged one Gowan, who had deserted to Crom- 
well while the king was in Scotland. “ The 
man,” Bays Burnet, “ was inconsiderable till they 
made him more considered by putting him to 
death on such an account at so great a distance of 
time.” The fourth victim was Bishop Burnet’s 
own uncle, Johnstone of Warriston, one of the 
greatest and most eloquent asserters of the cove- 
nant, who had done as much as any man in 
Scotland against episcopacy and the tyranny of 
Charles I, This old man fled to the continent $ 
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but some time after, the French government gave 
him up to Charles, and|he was sent back to Scot- 
land, and tried and lounged. It had been assumed 
a$ a principle that the destroyers of Montrose, the 
idol of the cavalier party, should feel the full 
weight of retaliation; and yet Macleod of Assin, 
who had so infamously betrayed JVIontro^i to his 
enemies, “ was let go without any censure.” 
Burnet attributes tliis impunity to habits of de- 
bauchery in Macleod which were largely sym- 
pathised with by the now dominant faction ; 
but probably Maeleod’s purse and estates told 
another story. Swinton, who had been attainted 
, for deserting, and who had been the man of all 
Scotland most trusted and employed bv Crom- 
well, was admitted to mercy, because Middle- 
ton, in hatred to Lauderdale, who had got the 
gift of his estate, recommended him to the king. 
Many others suffered in liberty and estate ; hut, 
as open bribery was a rule of government, and as 
money bought pardons, no more executions look 
place at present. The royal commissioner, Mid- 
dleton, who treated all state affairs after the 
fashion of the cavalier camp, and had no patience 
for details, and no respect for slow constitutional 
courses, proposed and carried, as the better and 
shorter way, “ a general act rescissory,” that is, ail 
act annulling all the proceedings of all the parlia- 
ments, conventions, synods, and committees, all the 
acts of indemnity, that had been held or passed 
since the year 1633.* “This act,” says Burnet, 

“ was a most extravagant act, and only fit to he con- 
cluded after a drunken bout. It shook all possible 
security for the future, and laid down a most per- 
nicious precedent.” Lauderdale, in Ins secret, 
underhand way, was against it, not out of any love 
for his country, but out of hatred to Middleton. 
He thought it would, he a good handle to a court 
intrigue whereby to min Ins rival ; and he told 
the king that Middleton was ignorant of the first 
principles of government, and that he would cut 
off all hopes of peace and submission in Scotland. 

' Middleton, in his turn, as soon as he had heard of 
these insinuations, accused Lauderdale of mis- 
representing the proceedings of parliament, and of 
belying the king’s good subjects, — an offence 
called in Scottish law les-ing-making, — and he 
went so far as to propose that Lauderdale should 
be impeached. But Clarendon told him that 
impeachments were dangerous things, — that “ the 
assaulting of a minister, as long as he had an in - 
1 erest in the king, was a practice that never could 
be approved : it was one of the uneasy things that 
a House of Commons of England sometimes ven- 
tured on , which was ungrateful to the court.” 
Thus the matter dropped; and the two livals, 
reconciled in appearance, went on in amiable 
unison to ride rough-shod • over the kirk and the 
laws and liberties of Scotland. “ This,” says 

1 llnvnet says that Sir Archibald Primrose, “the suhtilest of all I 
Lord Middleton's creatures," first an jested, “ half in jest,” this 
precious net. which was not resolved upon till the conclave "had 
dnmk higher when, in drunken boldness, it was determined to 
feature it. 


Burnet, who was living in the midst of it, “ was a 
mad roaring time, lull of extravagance; and no 
wonder it was so when the men of allairs were 
almost perpetually drunk.” They passed an act 
making the 29th of May a peipetual holiday, 
since on that happy day the king had been restored* 
and an end put to three-and-twenty yeais of re- 
bellion. The preshy terian ministers saw that by 
observing this act they should condemn all their 
former proceedings as rebellious and hypocritical; 
and it was a tenet of the kiik, which had rubbed 
out all the old rubric, that no human authority 
could make a day holy, — that no day was holy 
save the Sabbath. But they had not courage lo 
offer a decided resistance, and it was enacted in 
their presbyteries that they should observe that day 
as a day of thanksgiving. In spite of the alarm- 
ing warning held out by the past, and by the fate 
of the first Charles, it was resolved to set up 
episcopacy ; and Sharp, a minister who was to the 
Kirk of Scotland wlmt Monk had been to the Com- 
monwealth, pressed Middleton to take advantage 
of the present general consternation and establish 
bishops. At the same time he dumped his brethren 
with professions of an ardent zeal for the kirk, 
and persuaded them to send him up to court as 
their delegate, assuring them that he would labour 
to procure the settlement of presbytery on a new 
and undisputed basis. Sharp, accordingly, went 
to London, and soon returned Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s! Other men “were sought out to be 
bishops,” only one of the Scottish prelates of 
Laud’s making being now alive ; and these men, 
after receiving consecration from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, burned down to Scotland, “all 
in one coach,” to take possession of their sees. In 
the first session of pailiament after their arrival 
Middleton proposed that, although, the act rescis- 
sory having annulled all enactments since the year 
1633, the old laws in favour of episcopacy were 
revived, and the bishops had, accordingly, a right 
to come and take their places m parliament, yet it 
would he a piece of respect Jo send a deputation to 
invite them to lesume their seats. This was 
readily agreed to; and so the bishops again ap- 
peared among the lords of parliament. The 
power in the church of this restored hierarchy 
was made very absolute, and all meetings of the 
synods and presbyteries were forbidden in a royal 
proclamation, under pain of treason. Some of 
the preshy terian preachers were summoned before 
parliament to answer fur retlecLipns made in their 
sermons against episcopacy ; and piesently all 
men were required to take the oath of allegiance 
and supremacy, acknowledging the right of the 
king to settle religion and the church. In the 
midst of a general subservience in parliament, two 
men, the Earl of Cassilis and I)r. Robert Leigh- 
ton, who had somewhat reluctantly been induced 
to accept the bishopric of Dunblane,* had the 
courage to resist. Cassilis ottered to tuke the oath 

* Hi* was the soil of Alexander Leighton, who wax so barbarously 
punished m 1630 for his hook ugamst prelacy . Sue Unite, p. 151. 
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provided he might join his explanation to it ; and 
Leighton said that the land mourned already by 
reason of the many oaths that had been taken, — 
that this oath was capable of a double meaning, — 

# that it ought to be explained and made clear, and 
•that otherwise the imposing of it would look like 
laying snares for people. To this Sharp, who had 
so recently worn the Genevan gown himself, re- 
plied, with great bitterness and insolence, that it 
was beneath the dignity of government to make 
acts to satisfy the weak scruples of peevish men ; 
that it ill became those who had forcibly imposed 
their covenant o;i all people without any explana- 
tion to expect now such extraordinary favours to 
themselves. But the enlightened Leighton in- 
sisted that the indulgence ought to be granted for 
that very reason, that all people might see a dif- 
ference between the mild proceedings of the 
government now and the proceedings of the Cove- 
nanters then ; and that it ill became the very same 
persons who had complained of that rigour to 
practise it themselves, for tipis it would be said 
that the world goes mad by turns, Middleton, 
who wanted the oath as a trap for scrupulous con- 
sciences, was furious at this philosophical reason- 
ing, which, however, had no effect, and the odious 
act was made as sharp as Archbishop Sharp and 
the king’s commissioner desired. But, not satisfied 
with this, they proposed another oath, abjuring for- 
mally both the league and covenant and the national 
covenant ; and between these two oaths they drove 
the presbyterians from all offices in the church* 
the state, or magistracy, fcnd not a few of them 
into perpetual banishment. It is an astounding 
fact, that, in the Country which a quarter of a 
century before lmd risen like one man against, 
much less than this, not a reword leaped from its 
scabbard, not a blow was struck for the league 
and covenant ; but the people were stupificd by 
1 he suddenness of these proceedings, and they 
were abandoned and betrayed by the majority of 
the selfish and time-serving aristocracy.* 

a.d. 1661.-—' The new English parliament met 
on the 8th of May. The elections had gone 
greatly in favour of themalists and the cavaliers, 
and the sons of cavalier^ predominated ; for the 
great families, the old gentry and the episcopal, 
clergy had iccovered and practised theiy ancientr 
influence over elections, while the presbyterians 
were scared into inactivity — the cavaliers every 
'whore proclaiming thorn enemieB to monarchy. 
Not more than fifty or sixty of the prc&byterian 
party found their way into the House of Commons ; 
all the rest of the members entertained, or were 
ready to embrace upo'n advantageous conditions, 
the most extravagant notions touching the prero- 
gative of the king and the rights of the church. 
This parliament — for the disgrace of the country { 
-lasted much longer than that which is dis- 
tinguished in history by the name of the Long 
Parliament ; but a distinctive epithet was not 

* Hornet, Own Time.— Clarendon, I.Wi\— State Trials.— Miscel- 
lanea Aulica. — ffaleolm L<uu£, Hist. Scot. 


wanting — it was called the Pension Parliament. 
The House of Commons|began with voting that 
all their members should receive the sacrament 
by a certain day according to the rites of the 
church of England, under pain of exclusion. 
Alderman Love, who at fir*t stood out, was ac- 
tually fuspendeji ; but, as he afterwards sat in the 
House as. an active member of the opposition, he 
must have conformed like the rest of his brethren, 
only a little later. Then, in concert with the 
Lords, the Commons condemned “ that great in- 
strument of mischief, the Solemn League and 
Covenant,” to be burned by the common hang- 
man. The acts establishing the Commonwealth, 
and the chief ordinances of the Lotog Parliament, 
were treated in the same manner. They then 
passed a number of bills, which all had for their 
object the strengthening of the monarchical go- 
vernment. They declared that there was no 
legislative power in either or both houses of par- 
liament without the king; that the sole supreme 
command of the militia, and of all forces by sea 
and land, was, and ever had been, by the laws of 
England, in the crown ; that neither House could 
pretend to it, nor lawfully take up arms, .against the 
king in any case whatever; and that an oath 
should be taken to that effect * They restored 
the bishops to their seats in the House of Peers ; 
they increased the rigour of the law of treason ; 
they declared it to he a high misdemeanor to call 
the king a papist ; and they materially curtailed 
one of the most important of the popular rights, 
the right of petitioning the king or parliament, by 
enacting that no petition should have more&h&n 
twenty signatures, unless by permission of three 
justices of the peace, or the majority d^tbc grand 
jury. The cavaliers Would also gladly have struck 
at the Bill of Indemnity, in order to wrench from 
the adherents of the Commonwealth all the pro- 
perty they had acquired ; but Clarendon felt that 
any invasioh of that act would be too dangerous, 
and the cavaliers were obliged to content them- 
selves witji h vote of 60,000/. to be distributed 
among the sufferers of their class, and to donfirm 
tlip. Indenwfty Act: At the same time they passed 
a Bill of Supply for the king,; and then (on the 
30th > of July) this % parliament adjourned to the 
28th of November. 

When they reassembled there was no visible 
diminution of their loyalty or orthodoxy; and 
Clarendon excited their zeal by disclosures of a 
pretended conspiracy, which was said to extend all 
over the country* The king confirmed the awful 
disclosures made by the chancellor; but perhaps, 
at that moment, Charles may have been made to 
believe that the airy conspiracy really existed. 
The Commons, in a paroxysm of rage and terror, 

• * The form of the onth was “ I, A. R., do declare and believe thnt 
it is not luwfiil, upon nny pretence whatsoever, to take aims gainst 
tin* kini; ; end thnt I do abhor that traitorous jiosition of taking arm* 
bv his authoiity against bis person, or againet those who are com. 
missioned by him . so help me God.” And this oath, commonly 
called the cm potation onth, was to be inken by all magistrate* and 
person* beariug offices of trust In corporation*. The blU, enforcing 
the oulh, tvu 8 not passed till the next session. 
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called for more blood —for the execution of such 
of the condemned regicides os had hitherto been 
spared- — and demanded Jlie trial of Sir Harry Vane 
and General Lambert, who had both been excepted 
from the Act of Oblivion, but recommended by 
the Convention Parliament to the king, who- had 
promised to spare their lives. But Charles} who 
never respected a promise, lent a ready ear to the 
recommendation of the Pension Parliament, and it 
was arranged that Vane and Lambert should 
suffer during the next recess. ln ( the mean time, 
to stay the appetite of vengeance, three distinguished 
Commonwealth-men, the Lord Monson, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and Sir Robert Wallop, were drawnupon 
sledges, with ropes round their necks, from the 
Tower to the gallows at Tyburn, and then back to 
the Tower, there to remain prisoners for life. In 
this session a Conformity Bill, recommended if 
not actually drawn up by Clarendon, was debated 
nnd passed in all its intoleiant rigour, the ijords 
having vainly attempted to soften some of its 
clauses. It enacted that every parson, vicar, or 
other minister, should publicly declare before bis 
congregation his unfeigned assent and Consent to 
everything contained and prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer; and that every preacher that 
had not received ordination from the hands of a 
bishop must subihit to that process before the next 
feast of St. Bartholomew. A few new collect^ 
added by the bishops to the Prayer Book did r^f 
tend to make this act more palatable. In one ,k of 
these collects a new epithet was added to the title 
of the openly profane and immoral Charles, he 
being styled “our most religious king;” and the 
dissenters “could not down with” the story of Bel 
and the DrafltBj introduced from the Apocrypha ; 
nor witli the $ew holidays, such as St. Barnabas, 
the Conversion of St. Paul, and the 30th of Ja- 
nuary, now dedicated to King Charles the Martyr. 
When the Commons had done with this Con- 
formity Bill, they voted the king a subsidy of 
1,200,000/., and a hearth or chimney-tax for 
:* and the parliament was prorogued on the 
19th of May with a flattering speech from Charles, 
who promised to o tli of his money 

and his morals. 

It was high 'inner-rior rcp|g|ppf$> the eve of 
marriage. Nearly all the courts of Europe had 
struggled for the honour of giving a wife to this 
dissolute, heartless man, for the morals of princes 
are never nicely weighed in these arrangements ; 
and Whatever contempt Charles had excited on 
th% continent as an exiled, errant fcing dc jute , 
he became one of tlie most important of crowned 
heads as da, facto king of England. Charles 
held himself at Auction, and Portugal became the 
highest bidder, offering, with the Princess Cathe- 
rine, Tangiers, Bombay, the. advantages of a free 
trade, and half a million sterling; and it was 
resolved that the ttffer should be accepted, not- 
withstandii^g the religion of the princess and the 

, •■Every twenty shillings wai to pay two shil- 

liufc*. - 4 "»* ' 

von. hi. 


opposition of Spam, which still claimed the Por- 
tuguese kingdom, and treated the House of Bra- 
ganza as rebels and usurpers. The orthodox 
’Clarendon decided Charles in this resolution, in 
spite of the representations of many of his own 
party, who rationally feared that the king, already 
suspected of popery, would be still more mis- 
trusted when he should have a Catholic, wife and a 
mass? chapel in his own house. After some ne- 
cessary delays that were irksome to the king, not 
because he longed for the royal bride, but because 
he was greatly in need of the dower, the treaty 
was concluded, and Lord Sandwich was dispatched 
with a small fleet to take possession of Tangiers 
and bring home the bride and the money. Cathe- 
rine of Braganza arrived at Portsmouth oil the 
20th of May, and was there met by her husband, 
who conducted her in state to Hampton Court. 
At this time Charles’s mistress, cn titrr , was “ one 
of the race of the Villicrs,” married to Mr. 
Palmer, who, on her account, arid for his base 
connivance, was taken into the diplomatic ser- 
vice and raised 4o the Irish peerage as Karl of 
Oastlcmaine. People expected that he would now 
break with the mistress, or, at least, manage bis 
intercourse with her rfs privately as possible. But 
he was not prepared to make any, the least, sa- 
l crifice, either to duty or decency : he dined and 
supped with my Lady Castlcmainc every day and 
night of the wefek that preceded the queers 
arrival ; he was there on the night, that bonfires 
wgr6 lit in the street for that event ;* lie left her to 
go to his bride ; and, when Catherine was esta- 
blished at Hampton Court, he not only presented 
her himself, but also insisted that she should be 
one of the queen’s ladies of the bedcbambet.t 
Clarendon, who worshipped the proprieties and 
outward appearances, according to his own ac- 
count, spoke with great boldness to the king on 
the subject of this scandalous appointment, telling 
him “of the hard-licartedneas and cruelty inlaying 
such a command upon the queen which flesh and 
blood could not comply with. The king,’* says 
he, “ heard him with patience* enough, yet with 
those little interruptions which were natural to 
him, especially to tlutt part where he had levelled 
the mistresses’ of kings and princes with other 
lewd women, at which he expressed some indig- 
nation, being an argument often debated before 
him by those who would have them looked upon 
above any other men’s wives.” But, according to 
the historian’s own account, the moral conversa- 

* Pcpys's T)i:n y. 

+ “ IiM (Charles) led her into her chain her and pi (Kp riled her to 
the queen, who received her with ihe sanje grace as she had done the 
rest, there being many lords and other ladies nt the same time there. 
But whether her majesty, m the instant, knew who she was, or, upon 
recollection, fouud it ufturw arils, she was no sooner mt in her eluur 
but her eaiour changed and tears gushed out of her eyes, and her 
uoge bled, and she fainted; so thnt she was forthwith removed into 
another room, and all the rompany retired out of that where she was 
before. And this fulling out so notoriously when so many persons 
were present, the king looked upon it with wonderful Indignation, and 
ns an earnest of defiance for the decision of the supremacy, and w ho 
should govern, upon which point he was the most jealous and the 
most resolute ot any mail; and the answer lie received hum tin* 
queen, which kept up tlio obstinacy, displeased him more.”— Claren- 
don, J.iJO. 
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tion ended by the king’s “ requiring him to use 
all those arguments to the queen which were 
necessary to induce he r to a full compliancy jtfith 
what the king desired” Andtlie lord high chan- 
cellor of England — the model Clarendon — who is 
still styled, by some , one of the most illustrious of 
Englishmen, one that through all circumstances 
maintained the innate dignity of his character, — 
the upright minister, the true patriot, and the 
honest man, — undertook the office, and waited 
several times on the forlorn youngqupen to prove 
to her the suitableness of submission and resigna- 
tion “ to whatsoever his majesty should desire of 
her,” and to insinuate (his own words !) “what 
would be acceptable with reference to the lady.” 
Catherine, who had told this hoary-headed media- 
tor fur royal profligacy that she had to struggle 
with more difficulties than ever woman of her con- 
dition had known, — that at times she was forced 
“ to give vent to that passion that was ready to 
break her heart,” — now assured him “ that the 
king’s insisting upon that particular could proceed 
from no other ground hut his hatred of her person, 
and to expose her to the contempt of the world, 
who would think her worthy of such an affront if 
she submitted to it, which before she would do, 


'• i ’ V 

sire would " Nprself on board any little 
pud so be tmt. ^ed to Lisbon.” The chancellor 
, upon this rftm 4 her “ that she had not the 
disposal of her ^person, nor could go out of 
the hou3e where % ? ^is without the king’s leave 
and therefore er “ not to speak any molt 

of Portugal, where t ., \ were enough who would 
wish hereto be.” Th ^ \ahcellor then made haste 
to inform his employe! 'll! that had passed, and 
to request, pot that lie v d give up his design of 

fixing his •mistress ' fly in court as the 

servant of his wile, .-but he would forbear 
pressing the queen in thfe| ’\tter for a day or 
two, till he had once more upon her. But, 
according to his -narrative,* Bfcking listened to 
other counsellors, and ,^iake his wife 

submit At once. “The nrf r'^qd that night 
liigher than ev6r : the king : i J&a^jied the queen 
with stubbornness and tvant >' v ;Iuty, and she him 
with tyranny and want of ,' ; |ection: he used 
threats and menaces which S tiver intended to 
put in execution, and sheg / M loudly how ill 
she was treated, and that *«u ffj|f dr return again 
to Portugal. He replied, ^S0phe should do 
well first to know whethe^wBmother would 
receive her ; and he wpuld j * ff jier a ^ oppor- 
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tunity to know that, by sending to their home all 
her Portuguese servants ; and that he would forth- 
with give order for tfyeidischarge of them all.” 
What the threats and menaces were which Charles 
never intended to put in execution we know qot, 
but he forthwith executed his cruel threat of Set 
priving Ins wife .of her servants, — her countrymen 
and countrywomen, the friends of*her childhood. 
After an interview with the chancellor, who had 
been again with the queen, using arguments and 
cajolery to overcome her natural repugnance, “ he 
persevered in all his resolutions without any 
remorse, — directed a day for all the Portugtteses 
to be e*nbarked without assigning any consider- 
able thing of bounty to any of them, or vouch- 
safing to write any letter to the king or queen of 
Portugal of the cause of the dismission of them. 
And this rigour prevailed upon the greats heart of 
the queen, who had not receive<fSny money to 
enable her to be liberal to any of those who had 
attended her out of their own country, and pro- 
mised $iemselves places of great advantage in her 
family; and she earnestly desired the king that she 
might retain some few of those who were known 
to her, and of most use, that »he ( might not be 
wholly left in the hands of strangers ; ancj^ em- 
ployed others to make the same suit to the king 
on her behalf. WhemipoiMttie Count o»a*of Pe- 
nal va, who had been bred wifi her frt>m a child, 
and who, by the infirmity , of her eyes and other in- 
disposition of health, scarce'' stored out ot her 
chamber, was permitted to remain in the court; 
and some few inferior servants in her kitchen anil 
in the lowest offices, besides those who were 
uecessary ,to her devotions, ’tfere left here. All 
the rest were transported to Portugal.” Nor did 
Catherine’s trials end here. “ In all this time,” 
contin^s Clarendon, “ the king pursued his 
point: the lady came to the court, — was lodged 
there, — was every day in the queen’s presence,* — 
and the king in continual conference with her, 
whilst the queen Bat uutaken notice of; and if her 
Inajesty rose at the indignity and retired into her 
chamber, it may be one or two attended her ; but 
all the company remained in the room she left, 
and too often said those things aloud which nobody 

ought to have whispered She alone was left 

out in all jollities, and not suffered to have any 
part of those pleasant applications and caresses 
which she saw made almost to everybody else; 
an universal mirth in all company but m hers, 
and in all places but in her chamber; her own 
servants showing more respect aud^more diligence 
to the person of the lady than towards their own 
mistress, who, they found, could do them less 
good. The nightly meetings continued with the 
same or more licence ; and the discourses which 
passed there, of what argument soever, were the 
discourse of the whole court and of the town the 
day following ; whilst the queen had the king’s 
company those few hours which remained of the 
preceding night, and which were too little for 
sleep. All these mortifications were too heavy to 


he borne; so that at last, when it was least ex- 
pected or suspected, the queen on a sudden let 
herself fall first to conversation and then to fa- 
miliarity, and, even in the same instant, to a con- 
fidence with the lady; was merry with her in 
.public, talked kindly of her, and, in private, 
used nobody more friendly.”* 

On the 2nd of June, a few days after the king’s 
, marriage, the republican Sir Harry Vane was 
^arraigned before the Court of King's Bench. 
Upon the Restoration, Vane, knowing that he had 
taken no share in the trial or death of Charles 1., 
and that the new king, in his declaration from 
Breda, bad promised a wide indemnity, continued 
at his house in Hampstead, near London. f He 
was allowed to remain undisturbed lor about live 
weftks, when he was arrested and sent to the 
Tower, whence he had been carried from one pri- 
son to another for the space of two years. He 
had now been brought up from a lone castle or 
bloCk-house on one of the Sally islands. The in- 
dictment, charged him with compassing and ima- 
gining the death of Charles II., and conspiring to 
subvert the ancient frame of the kingly govern- 
ment of .the realpi ; and tfie overt acts to sustain 
this charge were, his ^consulting with others how 
to bring the king to destruction, and to hold him 
out from the exerepe of his regal authority ; and 
theij his usurping offices of government and ap- 
pointing officers of the 4n»y and navy raised 
against, Ins majesty, and also his actual assembling 
m a warlike manner in the county of Middlesex. 
This indictment would have applied just as well 
to almost every person concerned in, or employed 
by, the government since the death of the late 
king. Vane objected that the offences charged 
against him were committed either in his capacity 
as a member of parliament, or as a servant of 
government acting under the commission of par- 
liament ; and he maintained that he could be 
tried only by parliament, and not by any inferior 
tribunal. His judges, who were met to condemn, 
not to try bun, overruled these ^objections, and 
bade him plead guilty or not guilty. Vane re- 
presented that he could not expect justice from 
judges who, in another place, had prejudged him 
and recorded their votes agaiust him; that the 
length of time taken to search out matters 
agaiust him, and the undue practices and courses 
to find out witnesses against him, were further 
proofs thAt he could not have an equal and im- 
partial trial ; that, during all that time, he had 
been kept in close imprisonment without being 
once examined, or having any question put to him 
whereby he might conjecture .what would be charged 
against him ; that he had been treated as a great 
delinquent — his rents stopped, his tenants for- 
bidden to pay them, his very courts prohibited by 
officers of great personages claiming the grant of 
his estates ; that, by these. undue proceedings, lie 
had not wherewithal to maintain himself in prison, 
and his debts, to the amount of above 10,000/., 

* Life. t Ludlow. % 
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were undischarged, either principal or interest; 
and that the hopes of private lucre anil profit were 
such in his tenants and other persons, sought nut 
for far and near to be witnesses against him, that 
it would be no wonder if, at last, some charges 
should be exhibited; but these charges were so 
general and vague/ that nothing certain, or that ap- 
plied peculiarly to himself, could be gathered out 
of them. “ Unless, ” continued Vane, “some 
remedy be afforded by the justice, candour, and 
favour of this court, it may be better for the pri- 
soner (for ought he yet kno\v$) to be immediately 
destroyed by special command (if nothing else 
will satisfy) without any form of law, as one to 
whom quarter, after at least two years* cool blood, 
is thought fit to be denied in relation to the late 
wars. This may seem better than, under a colour 
and form of justice, to pretend to give lnm the 
benefit of the law and the king’s courts, whose part 
it is to set free the innocent, upon an equal and in- 
different trial had before them, if their cause will 
bear it ; but it is very visible befoiehand, that all 
possible means of defence arc taken and withheld 
from him, and laws are made cx post facto to 
forejudge the merit of the cause, the party being 
unheard.” After expressing his faith and reliance 
on God, who now called him to suffer, as he had 
formerly called him to act , for the good of his 
country, — after expressing* his consciousness that 
for himself the issue would be good, whatever # tbis 
court might make it — he continued: “Far be it 
from me to have knowingly, maliciously, or wit- 
tingly offended the law, rightly understood and 
asserted; much less, to have done anything that 
is malum per sc , or that is morally evil. This is 
what I allow not, as T am a man, and what 1 de- 
sire with stedfttbtncss to resist, as I am a Chris- 
tian. If 1 can judge anything of my own case, 
the true reason of the present difficulties and 
straits I am in is because l have desired to walk 
by a just and righteous rule in all my actions, and 
not to serve the lusts and passions of men, but 
rather to die than wittingly and deliberately sin 
against God and transgicss his holy laws, or pre- 
fer my own private interest before the good of the 
whole community I relate unto, in the kingdom 
where the lot of my residence is cast.** The 
counsel for the prosecution were reduced to 
silence; but the Chief Justice Foster muttered — 
“ Though we know not what to say to him, we 
know what to do with him.” Vane claimed the 
benefit of counsel, which had been denied to Har- 
rison and the other regicides, and which it was 
not usual to grant in cases of treason.* The 

* Formerly, il w.i* n settled rule at common law, Hint no counsel 
should bo allotted a prisoner upon liis tnal, upon the general 
in my capital runic, unless some point of law should urise proper to 
he debated It was riot till after the Revolution that, by the statute 
7 Will. 111. c 3, prisons indicted for such high Henson ns winks ft 
corruption of tin* iilood, or misprision theri*of(exeept lieaion iu conn* 
terlWiwig the kind’s emu or seals), were allowed to make their lull 
deleiice by counsel, not exceeding two, to be named by the piuonei, 
and assigned by the com! or iiidge. Jiy the statute SJO Geo. He 3(>, 
the same indtilgeuee wasextended to cases of puihamentai) impeach- 
ments for high treason — [Hachstone, Comment, iv. 356. Now, by 
statute 6 and 7 Will IV, c. 114, the privilege of making full answer 
mid defence by counsel lias been accoided to all persons tried lor 


court, impatient to make him ' ple&dgprttmieed 
him that if he would put himself oivqftie issue 
he should have counsel. He then pleaded not 
guilty, and w r as sent back to the Tower ffir four 
days. When he re-appeared he claimed the pro- 
mise which had been given him; on which his 
judges, who had received' fresh instructions to 
condemn him*? told him that they would he his 
counsel. The attorney-general, $ir Geoffrey Pal- 
mer, a fanatic royalist, produced hiB evidence, 
of which the principal points were, that Vane had 
signed warrants to the officers of the navy, com- 
manding them to issue out stores for the service 
of the government; that lie, with others, had 
given orders to suppress the attempts of any who 
should pretend title to the kingly government ; 
that, in 1649, after the late king’s execution, he 
had been a member of the council of state and 
treasurer of the navy, in both which capacities lie 
had laboured to keep out his present majesty ; 
that, in 1651, he had been president of the council 
of state, and, as such, had signed orders for mili- 
tary equipments ; that, in 1659, after Cromwell’s 
death, lie had been a member of the provisional 
government or committee of safety, and, as spell, 
had conferred with foreign ambassadors, appointed 
officets in tbe army, and acted in various other 
ways for the maintenance of the Commonwealth, 
when all good subjects were looking for the happy 
return of his majesty ; that he had proposed a 
new model of government, and had declared that 
it would be destructive of the people’s liberty to 
admit any king ; and that lie had once been seen 
at tiic head oi a company of soldiers in South- 
waik. Vane combated these charges with great 
learning and eloquence. He maintained that the 
word king m the statute of treasons meant only a 
king regnant, a king in actual possession of 'the 
crown, and not a king merely rfe jure , who was 
not in possession ; but the judges decided that 
Charles II. was king of England dr facto, as well 
as dc jure , even when he was a beggared and 
despised exile, and when the government of the 
Commonwealth was universally obeyed at home 
and recognised abroad. Vane justified the con^ 
duct of the Commonwealth by the inevitable ne- 
cessity of the ease. “ This matter,” said he, 
u was not done in a corner. The appeals were 
solemn, and the decision by the sword was given 
by God ! . . . . When new and never-heard of 
changes do fall out in the kingdom, it is not like 
that the known and written laws of the land 
should be the exact rule, but the grounds and 
rules of justice? contained and declared in the law 
of nature, are and ought to be a sanctuary in such 
cases, even by the very common law of England : 
for thence originally spring the unerring rules 
that are set by the divine and eternal law for rule 
and subjection in all states and kingdoms.” In 

felony In cases of treason, as well n» in all other felonies, prisoners 
were always entitled to the assistance of counsel iu arguing points of 
law*, though the exorcise of thut privilege whs hampered by so maav 
restrictions when the court chose to He down the prisoner to the 
rigour of ancient precedents, that it was of little lent value. 
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defence he called attention to the 
facts t^At the resolutions and votes for changing 
the government of England into a commonwealth 
were all passed before he was returned to parlia- 
inent ; that he was hound to obey the powers then 
regnant; that, he hai^done nothing for any private 
or gainful ends, to profit himself or eirrteh his 
relations, as well appeared by the* great debts he 
had contracted, and the destitute condition in 
which he should now leave his family. “ I do 
publicly challenge,” said Vane (and all the great 
men of the Commonwealth might, have said as 
much), “ I do publicly challenge all persons what- 
soever ihat can give information of any bribes or 
covert ways used hv me during the whole time of 
my public acting : and therefore 1 hope it will he 
evident to the consciences of the jury that what J 
have done hath been upon principles of integrity, 
honour, justice* reason, and conscience, and not, 
as is suggested, ki the indictment, by instigation of 
the devil, or want of the fear of God.” But the 
courtjfiftoas not to he moved by such appeals as 
these, and they determined that the evidence 
against the prisoner was good, and that the acts 
imputed to him amounted to high treason. Vane 
then offered a bill of exceptions, and claimed the 
benefit of the promise winch the king had made 
to the Convention Parliament — that, if Vane should 
he attainted by law, lie would not suffer the sen- 
tence to he executed. The solicitor-general openly 
declared that “the prisoner must he made a public 
sacrifice;” and, alluding to Vane’s urgent and 
repeated demands for the benefit of counsel, he 
brutally exclaimed — “What counsel does he think 
would dare speak for him in such a mam test case 
of treason, unless he could call down the heads of 
his fellow-traitors, Bradshaw or Coke, from the 
top of Westminster Hall?” With these words 
thundering in their cars, the jury retired, and m 
half an hour returned into eouit with a veidict of 
guilty,* 

On the morrow Charles thus wrote from Hamp- 
ton Court to Clarendon : — “The relation that hath 
been made to me of Sir II. Vane’s carriage yester- 
day in the Hall is the occasion of this letter; 
which, if I am rightly informed, was so insolent 
as to justify all he had done, acknowledging no 
supreme power in England hut a parliament, and 
many things to that purpose. You have had a 
true account of all ; and, if lie has given new occa- 
sion to be hanged, certainly he is too danycrous a 
man to let live l if we can honestly put him ovi of 
the wmj . Think of this, and giw, me some ac- 
count of it to-morrow; till when, 1 have 110 more 
to say to you.” What Clarendon’s accouut was, 
we may easily divinet — for, on that day week 
(June 14), a scaffold was prepared on Tower llill, 

• on the very spot where the Earl of Strafford had 

• The attorney-general, who hail the last word, was even permitted 
to hold a secret consultation with the foreman as the |ui> were 
leaving the box.— •Sen Foster’s Life ol‘ Sir llenry Vane in Lives nj 
Eminent Statesmen. 

+ Clarendon, in his Life, avoids saying a single word about the 
tiial and execution of Vane. 


suffered so^nany years before. At an early hour 
Vane took leave of his wife and children and of a 
few generous friends that were not afraid of in- 
curring the hatred of government by showing a 
deep sympathy. He entreated them not to mourn 
for him. ’ llis religious enthusiasm blended itself, , 
as it had ever done, with his republicanism ami . 
passionate love of liberty. “ I know,” said he, “ that 
aday of deliverance for Sion will conic. Some may 
think the manner of it may he as before, with con- 
fused noise of the warrior, and garments rolled in 
blood; but I rather think it will be with burning 

and fuel of lire I die in the certain faith 

and foresight that this cause shall have its resur- 
rection 111 my death. My blood will be the seed 
sown,bv winch this glorious cause will spring up, 
which God will speedily raise As a testi- 

mony and seal to the justness of that quarrel, 1 
leave now my life upon it, as a legacy to all the 
honest intcicbt. in these three nations. Ten thou- 
sand deaths rather than defile my conscience, the 
chastity and purity of which I value beyond all 
this world!” lie was dragged on a sledge from 
the Tower to the scaffold, looking so cheerful that 
it was difficult to convince many of the spectators 
that he was the prisoner about to die. The govern- 
ment hud been alarmed by the impression made by 
the dying words of Harrison, Scot, and Peters ; and 
so they had resolved to interrupt, at all critical 
passages, the more dangeums eloquence of Vane.* 
When lie attempted to describe the conduct of his 
judges, Sir John Robinson, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, mtcniiptcd him, saying, in a furious man- 
ner, “ It is a lie ; l am here to testify that it is a 
he. Sir, von must not lail at the judges.” Vane 
icplied, “ God will judge between you and me in 
this matter. 1 speak but matter of fact, and can- 
not )ou hear that? It is evident the judges re- 
fused to sign my bill of exceptions.” Here 

the dunniners and trumpeters were ordered to 
come close under the scaffold, and the trumpeters 
blew in Ins face to pi event his being heard. Sir 
Hairy lifted up his hand, laid# it on his breast, 
and, after a mild remonstrance, silence being re- 
stored, he proceeded to detail to Ins fellow-coun- 
trymen and fellow-( Christians some circumstances 
of his life and of the late civil wars. Upon this, 
the trumpets again sounded, the sheriff snatched at 
the paper he belt! in his hand,! and the lieutenant 
of the Tower furiously called out for the books of 
some that were taking notes of Vane’s solemn and 
hist discourse. “ He treats of rebellion,” said 
the lieutenant, “ and you wnite* it.” And thcrc- 

* Ilurnet sav s— *' A new awl verv indcicnt pi act ice was begun 
It wan observed that the dying spee< lies <»l the regicides had left im- 
pressions on the h< (iters that weie tint at .ill to the advantage of the 
government So, strains of a peculiar nature being expected Irom 
him, to pi event that, drummers were placed under the scaffold, who, 
ns soon as he began to speak of the publie, upon a sign given, shuck 
up with then drums : this put him in no divmlei , he desired they 
might be stopped, fm he understood what was meant by it ” 

+ l*epvs wh<» was an eye-witness of the execution, siys, “ lie 
made a long speech, many tunes interrupted by the slid iff ami 
others there; and they would have taken his pnpei out <*1 his ham], 
hut he would not let it go. lint they caused all the hooks of those 
that writ after him to he given to the sheriff; and the ti limpets weie 
brought under the scaffold that he might not be heaigj. 
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upon six note-books were deliveredgup. Vane 
said, meekly, that it was hard that ne might not 
be permitted to speak, but that this was vthat all 
upright men might now expect from the worldly 
spirit, Here fresh blasts were blowh upon the 
i trumpets, and fresh efforts made by the lieutenant 
of the Tower and two or three others jto thatch the 
paper out of his hand, “ and they put their hands 
into his pockets for papers, as w^ftpretended, 
which bred great confusion and , dissatisfaction to 
the spectators, seeing a prisoner so ’Wanjely 
handled in his dying words.’* At last Vine gave 
up all hope of being allowed to explain himself to 
the people, and, turning away from the front 
of the scaffold, he knelt in prayer for a few 
minutes by the side of the block, then laid his 
head upon that sharp pillow, and stretched out his 
arm as a signal to the executioner, who struck a 
good blow, which severed his neck at once. The 
royalists, who still held not merely that Strafford’s 
trial and attainder had been irregular and illegal, 
but also that that arbitrary and dangerous man 
was one of the best of ministers and a pure-souled 
martyr, justified the execution of Vane as a proper 
retaliation for his conduct on Strafford’s trial ; and 
some there were that declared it was a judgment 
of God that he should die on the same spot where 
Strafford had perished. But in the mind of 
Charles and his ministers there were other things 
which weighed far more heavily against Vane 
than did anything connected with the fate of 
Strafford ; and these were, his unspotted virtues 
and his eminent abilities. When Clarendon sug- 
gested the necessity of excluding Vane from the 
hill of indemnity, he did so on the avowed grounds 
of his being “ a man of mischievous activity,” 
whose influence was great, and might cause the 
court fresh troubles ; and we have seen the king 
himself declaring that he was “ too dangerous a 
man to let live.” And yet it was doubted whether 
the court gained or lost more by his death. His 
magnanimity on the scaffold made a wonderful and 
lasting impression, which became the deeper when 
men saw more and more of the ways of the re- 
stored government and of the universal corruption, 
immorality, irrehgion, and indecency, that ob- 
tained among public men.* General Lambert 
was tried and condemned at the same time ; but 
he had given very evident proofs that he was not 
a dangerous man; he pleaded guilty, threw him- 
self abjectly upon the royal mercy, /and was 
suffered to wear out the remainder of his days 
in an unhonoured prison in the island of Guern- 

• Burnet smys," It was generally thought the government had lost 
more than it gained by his death.” The time-serving amt thin- 
hearted IVpys, who no doubt would have witnessed the death of a 
do/en Vanes rather than have lost his snug place in the Admiralty, 
■ays, " The courage of Sir H. Vane at his death is talked on every 

where as a muacle Tin? lieutenant of the Tower, upon ray de- 

mauding how Sir H. Vane died, told me that he died in a passion } 
but ail confess with so rtutch courage us never roan did.... W. S. 
told mo that certainly Sir H Vane muBt be gone to heaven, tor he 
died as much a martyr and saint as ever man did: and that the 
king hath lost more by that man’s death than he will get again a 

f ooa while. At all which I know not what to think * but, I confess, 
do think that the bishops will never be able to carry it so high as 
they do.’* 


sey. Other blood, however, wag shed. Colonels 
Okey, Corbet, and Barkstead, who had been 
concerned in the exec&tjon of the late king, 
had fled to Holland, but they were hunted out 
by Downing, who had once been chaplain in 
Okey’a regiment ; the States basely gave them up, 
and they were brought to the gibbet and the knife. 
They died glorying in the good old cause, and 
Downing was held up to detestation.* General 
Ludlow, Mr. Lisle, and . a few other Common- 
wealth-men, who cither had taken a part in the 
trial of Charles I., or had otherwise incurred the 
hatred of the royalists, had found an asylum 
among the congenial republicans of Switzerland — 
a sacred asylum, which was not suffered to be in- 
vaded either by the threats or promises that were 
repeatedly held out through a series of years by 
the government and family of Charles II. Not 
being able to obtain their expulsion or their sur- 
render by the Swiss, the royalists hpd recourse to 
assassination in a private way. Lisle was shot in 
the back in the month of August, 1664, on the 
Lord’s day, as he was going into a church at Lau- 
sanne. He fell dead on the spot in the church- 
yard, and close' to the churcn-porch ; and his 
murderer mounted a swift horse that was held for 
him at hand by another villain, and the two, 
shouting “ God save the king,” galloped off and 
crossed the Swiss frontiernnto France. Other 
less successful attempts were made in the same 
detestable manner upon the life of Ludlow, who 
distinctly charges King Charles, his mother the 
queen-dowager, and his sister the Duchess of 
Orleans, with employing these assassins. 

As the anniversary of St. Bartholomew ap- 
proached, the presbyterian ministers, threatened 
with deprivation, reminded the king of all they 
and their party had done for his restoration, and 
then implored his majesty to suspend the execu- 
tion of the Act of Uniformity for three months 
longer, by his letters to the bishops, by proclama- 
tion, by an act of council, or in any other way his 
majesty should think fit. Charles made them a 
positive promise that he would do what they 
desired ; and this promise was solemnly given to 
them in the presence of Monk, who was still con- 
sidered as leaning towards the presbyterian* 
through his wife. But Clarendon stepped in and 
urged the absolute necessity of enforcing obedience 
to the Act of Uniformity without delay or con- 
nivance ; and he told the king that it would ndt 
be in his power to preserve from deprivation those 
ministers that tfvotuld not submit to it. This is 
Clarendon’s account, almost in his own words. 
He tells us, indeed, that he was very tender of the 

• This Downing had been Cromwell’s ambassador at the Hague# 
but, being ready to do any kind of work, he waa continued in ait 
post by Charles. He employed a perfidious artifice to get possession 
of his victims, who had once been his friends and patrons. Even 
Pepys is indignant at this " jierfldious rogue.” He says, “ Sir W. 
Peu, talking to me this afternoon of what a strange thing it Is for 
Downing to do this, he told me of a speech he made to the I/irde 
"States of Holland, telling them to their faces that he observed that 
ho was not received with the respect and observance now that he was 
when he came from the traitor and rebel Cromwell; by whom, I ant 
sure, he hath got all he hath got in the world— and they know it 
too,” 
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king’s honour, and told his majesty that, having 
_ ;ed hid word, he ought to perform what he 
had promised. But Clajendon kiew that Charles 
never regarded his wofd f and he had given him a 
strong inducement to break it. Some of the 
bishops were then summoned to Hampton Court, 
and the question was* debated in the presence of 
the king, the chancellor, the lord' ■gift) eral (Monk), 
the Duke of QrmoujI, the chief justice, the at- 
torney-general, and the secretaries of state. “ The 
bishops,” says Clarendon, “ were very much 
troubled that those fellows should still presume to 
give his majesty so much vexation, ana that they 
should have such access to him. They gave such 
arguments against the doing what was desired as 
could not he answered ; and, for themselves, they 
desired to be excused for not conniving in any 
degree at the breach of the act of parliament, and 
that his majesty’s giving such a declaration or 
recommendation (/or the three jncmths * respite) 
would be the greatest wound to the church, arid to 
the government thereof, that it could receive.”* 
As a matter of course, the crown-lawyers sided with 
the bishops ; and so, “ upon the whole matter, 
the king was converted ; and, with great bitterness 
against that people in general, and against the 
particular persous, whom he had always received 
too graciously, concluded that he would not do 
what was desired, an#that the connivance should 
not be given to atiy of them. The bishops de- 
parted full of satisfaction with the king’s resolu- 
tion. ”f Accordingly, upon the day prescribed, 
which the suffering presbyteriuns compared to the 
great St. Bartholomew massacre of the French, 
the Act of Uniformity was enforced in all its 
rigour.| Some complied with the terms for the 
sake of their families, but upwards of two thousand 
ministers refused and were thrust out of their 
livings. The Long Parliament had assigned a 
fifth of the revenues of the church for the sup- 
port of the episcopalian clergy whom they dis- 
possessed, but now the episcopalians allowed 
nothing of the sort. “ This,” says Burnet, “ raised 
a grievous outcry over the nation Some few, 

• Life. + Id. 

X Burnet says, — “ St. Bartholomew’s day wi\s pitched on, that, if 
they were then deprived, they should lose the projits of the whole year, 
Since the tithes are commonly due at Michaelmas. The prosbyierians 
remembered what a St. Bartholomew’s had been held at Cans ninety 
years before, which was the day of that massacre, and did not stick 
to compare the one to the other. The Book of Common Prayer, 
with the new corrections, was that to which they were to’subscribe ; 
but the corrections were so long a preparing, and the vast number of 
copies— above two thousand — that were to he wrought off lor all the 
parish churches of England, made the impression go on so slowly, that 
there were few books set out to sale when the day came. So, many 
that Were well affected to the church, hut that made conscience of 
subscribing to a book that they had not seen, left their benefices oh 
that very account. Some made a journey to London on purpose to 
see it. With so much precipitation was that matter driven on that 
it seemed expected that the clergy should subscribe implicitly to a 
book they had never seen, This was done by too many, as I was in 
formed by sdme of the bi«hop».* , -*()tt>» Time. There is abundance 
of authority to confirm this account of the indecent haste used, and 
the effects of it. " It is worth your knowledge that so great was the 
zeal in carrying on this church nffah, and so blind was the obedience 
required, that, if you compute the time in passing this act witii tb 
time allowed tor the clergy to subscribe the Book of Common I’raye&y 
thereby established, you shall plainly find it could not be piintei^l 
and distributed so as one man in lorty could have seen and read the 
book they did so perfectly assent and consent to,”— Letter from a 
Person of Quality, in Locke s Works, 


and but few, of the episcopal party were troubled 
at this seviirity, or apprehensive of the very ill 
effects it was like to have. Here were very many 
men, much valued, some on better grounds, and 
others on worse, who were now cast out igno- 
miniouiltt* reduced to great poverty, provoked by 
much spiteful usage, and caBt upon those popular 
practices that both their principles and their cir- 
cumstances seemed to justify.” But it was not 
merely the S&sbyterian ministers and their flocks 
that suff^ea ; all the Non-conformists (which now 
had become the general term, as that of Puritans 
had beeli formerly) were visited by a sharp 
persecution, their conventicles being everywhere 
suppressed and their preachers and many of 
themselves [cast into prison as men guilty of the 
double sin of heresy and disloyalty. Hoping 
nothing from the laws or the parliament of their 
country, these men projected extensive emigrations 
to Holland, to New England, to other plantations 
beyond the Atlantic, — to any spot where they 
might be safe from the “prelates’ rage.” Upon 
this the Earl of Bristol, the rash and eccentric 
Lord Digby of the Civil Wars, and as rash and 
eccentric now as ever, conceived a plan into which 
the leading Catholics entered very readily. This 
plan was to procure, under cover of indulgence to 
the Protestant non-conformists, whose departure 
from the country would he most mischievous to 
trade and industry, a wide and liberal toleration, 
which would include all that did not conform, — 
and thepiselves, as papists, with the rest'. The 
project pleased the king, and did not displease 
the minor sects ; hut the presbyterians preferred 
being persecuted to sharing in a toleration with 
the papists ; and the bishops and the high church 
party, who were for a strict conformity on the part 
of all sects whatsoever, had abated none of their 
old dread or detestation of the Roman Church. 
Charles, however, influenced by his brother the 
Duke of York, by Bristol, by Secretary Bennet, 
and by other avowed or concealed papists, put 
forth a Declaration of Indulgence* Whatever 
were his motives, this was indisputably Charles’s 
best act; hut we shall presently see that the 
bigotry of part of his subjects did not allow him to 
maintain it. In the preamble to the Declaration of 
Indulgence Charles artfully, yet with some truth 
as far as the question of religious toleration was 
concerned, shifted the odium of the infractions of 
the Breda Declaration from himself to the parlia- 
ment, He then declared that, having provided 
for the maintenance of the true Protestant religion, 
he was glad to lay hold of this occasion to renew 
to all his subjects concerned in his former pro- 

• It is dated the 26th of December, 1662. Clarendon attributes 
tho Mime of it to Ashley Cooyer (Slutitoaburyh who had passed, by 
turns, for Bresbytenan and independent, but who, like Ills master 
Kiug Churles, had neither bigotry nor any strong attachment to any 
religion. The chancellor also iulouns us that, to crown all the hope* 
of the yapiBts., “ the lady,”— thut it Castleimnne, the king’s mistress, 
in whose apartment hall tho busmens of government was tmnsai led,— 

“ declared herself of that taith, and Inveighed shaiyly agaiust the 
chureli she had been bred in.”— Life. But he says nothing ubout 
the contusion of Iub own daughter, the Duchess of York, which took 
place-aOou after, 
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mises of indulgence, by a true tenderness of con- 
science, the assurance that he would incline the 
wisdom of parliament at the approaching session 
to concur with him in making some act to enable 
him to exercise that power of dispensing which he 
conceived to he inherent in the crown, and so to 
allow more freedom to those who modestly and 
without scandal performed their devotions in their 
own way. But what contributed to increase the 
suspicion entertained as to his intentions was the 
length and warmth with which he spoke of his 
Catholic subjects, directly setting off their loyalty 
and devotion to his father of blessed memory, and 
to himself, against the disloyalty of those secta- 
rians who, “ under the name of zealous Protest- 
ants, had employed both lire and sword to over- 
throw the throne.”* 

Nearly at the same time the whole English 
nation, without any distinction as to sects or par- 
ties, was disgusted by the sale of Dunkirk, — that 
place which had been acquired by Oliver Crom- 
well, and which had been held of such importance 
even by the convention parliament who called 
home Charles, that several months after his arrival 
they had passed a bill annexing it to the imperial 
crown of this realm ; being encouraged thereto by 
Clarendon, who, on several public occasions, both 
before and after the vote, dwelt with pompous 
rhetoric on the subject. t When Charles made up 

* Rennet’s Register. 

f “ Whether it would really have been of great advantage to Eng- 
1 und, hud it beeC. present'd, may be doubted; as, though, irom its 


his mind to “chaffer away” the conquest of the 
" magnanimous usurper,” there were three bidders 
in the market, — Spain, from whom the place had 
been taken ; Holland, that wished to secure it as 
a bulwark against the now encroaching and power- 
ful French ; and France, that longed for it as an 
extension of frontier, and a beginning to the occu- 
pation of all Belgium and Holland to hoot. All 
three hid high : hut Charles expected more services 
from the growing power of France than he could 
hope for from the fast declining power of Spain or 
from the enutipus government of Holland— f he 
and Clarendon were actually engaged in a searet 
negotiation with Louis XIV. for a French forcVbf 
10,000 foot and some cavalry to subdue what 're- 
mained of the liberties of England);* and* after 
driving a long and hard bargain, Dunkirk was 
given up to France for five millions of livres, pay- 
able in three years by bills of different dates. 
is true that the value of Dunkirk as a pdfcse^sloii 
and dependency of England was exaggerated j but 

o 

situation, it might have afforded a shelter for our privateers instead 
of those of the enemy, a retreat for our fleet* If beaten, or ^ in* fix 
landing-place for our armies ; all these advantages would apparently 
have been fully balanced by the very large expense attending Jft 
preservation. These, however, are the view* which a more ettUght- 
eucd system of policy has taught the world. In the days of CtWreu- 
don they were very much unknown. It was then thought that esta- 
blishment* on the continent of Europe were of the greatest Import* 
ance to England, and were to be preserved as the most valuable 
appendages of the British crown. Hence the despair of Mary at tho 

t is of Calais : hence the anxiety of Cromwell to obtain Dunkirk as 
equivalent for that loss : and hence the universal cry of reproba- 
tion through the country when the latter place was loft to us for 
ever ” — Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of Mawatd Bode, 
Earl of Clarendon, by the Hon , Oeorye Agar Elite (the late Lord 
Dover). 
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this exaggeration was a deep-rooted, popular belief, 
and, apart from their interests, the people consi- 
dered themselves as wounded in their pride and 
honour by the abandonment of the place. Those 
who knew anything of foreign affairs saw the 
dangerous impropriety of facilitating and forward- 
ing the schemes of Louis’s ambition ; it regained 
for ages after as a dogma among # our statesmen 
that the occupation of the Low Countries by France 
would be destructive to England; and few will, 
even now, admit, considering it in all its bearings, 
that the sale of Dunkirk* to- Louis was cither a 
politic or an otherwise defensible measure. In 
the views of every patriot of the time it was a 
measure full of danger and infamy; but what 
would it have been had they known tne diplomatic 
secrets which have since come to light ?* 

a.d. 1063. — The parliament re-assembled on 
the 18th of February, and presently fell with 
exalted zeal upon the king’s Declaration of Indul- 
gence ; and the bill to give the crown a dispensing 
pow£r without consent of parliament was aban- 
doned in the Lords, where the bishops were vehe- 
ment against it, and it was deprecated iu both 
Houses, which joined in representing to Charles 
the alarming growth and increase of popery and 
of Jesuits in the kingdom. The Commons, how- 
ever, voted him a grant of four subsidies, and then, 
their best work being done, he was about to pro- 
rogue the parliament, when the Earl of Bristol 
delayed that measure by suddenly impeaching the 
lord chancellor. But with the help of the judges, 
who declared against the legality of the charges, 
the matter soon fell to the ground : Bristol ab- 
sconded ; and the prorogation took place on the 
27th of July. During the, long holiday which 
followed, the court pursued their old course of 
revelry and riot, and a veTy insignificant insurrec- 
tion took place at Famley Wood in Yorkshire. 
“ The Duke of Buckingham set to work one Gere, 
sheriff of Yorkshire, and others, who sent out tre- 
panners among the discontented people to stir them 
to insurrection to restore the old parliament, gospel 
ministry, and English liberty, w%ieh specious 
things found very many ready to entertain them ; 
and abundance of simple people were caught in 
the pet, whereof some lost their lives and others 

* See Memo! res d'Estrades, tlie French diplomatist who negotiated 
Ilia aale.— (liuvrea <1e Louis XIV.— Clarendon’* .State Papeis and 
Ltflf, — A recent writer, of strong opinion*, seem* to think that tin* sale 
was vety ^utitiablu, and that itwasjmtilied by the long acquiescence 
Of the paritiment. Hut if that parliament, which was ns base a* thn 
kiogt said nothing of the subject for several years, it’s calculated 
silottce Was not imitated by the nation. Everywhere the people de- 
nounced tiie sale i and the merchants of London (no bad judges, by 
tlisway/of thy value of Dunkirk) offered, Ihiough the iordmuyoi, 
atty #\tnt of money to the king so that Dunkirk might not be uiienated. 
Ak<Tw« are disposed tolielieve that, but for the hopes he entertained 
that Louis would afford him the means of making himself as abso- 
lute ak his Most Christian Majesty, Charles would nave turned aside 
from the unpopular measure, and contented himseir with some large 
aupual allowance fiotn the merchants. Pepys, who hoped to get 
some of the French livres “ to pay the navy,” — a hope in which he 
was disappointed, for Charles employed the money ou less national 
objects, —gives several indications of the popular feeling at the time. 
The diarist says, under different dates,— '• I uni sorry to liear that the 
news ot the selling of Dunkirk is taken so generally ill us I liud it is 
among the merchant*.’’ " Public matters are full of disconteut, what 
with the sale of Dunkirk and ray Lady Castleraaine und her faction 
at court.” 

VOL. III. 


fled.”* It appears, from other and better evi- 
dence, that the government, if it did not actually 
foment it, was perfectly well aware of the exist- 
ence of, this plot, which was promoted by religious 
persecution, but which did not include a single 
person of any rank or consequence. 

a. d. 1664. — On the re-asscmbling of parlia- 
ment, on the 16th of March, Charles made a great 
deal of the affair of Farnley Wood, l ie told the 
two Houses that that plot was extensive and dan- 
gerous; that some of those conspirators maintained 
that the authority of the long parliament still 
existed in the surviving members ; and that others 
computed that, by a clause in the triennial act, the 
present parliament was, by lapse of time, at an end 
several months since, and that, therefore, as the 
court issued no new writs, the people might them- 
selves choose members for a new parliament. He 
said that he had often read over that bill, und, 
though there was no colour (as, indeed, there was 
not) for the fancy of the determination of the par- 
liament (that is, its ending in three years), yet he 
would not deny that he had always expected them 
to reconsider “ the wonderful clauses”! in that 
hill, which had passed in a time “ very uncareful 
for the dignity of the crown.” lie now requested 
them to look again at that triennial bill : he said 
that he loved parliaments,- — that he was much 
beholden to parliaments, — that he did not think 
the crown could ever he happy without frequent 
parliaments. “ But assure yourselves,” said he, 
m conclusion, “if I should think otherwise, I 
would never suffer a parliament to come together 
by the means prescribed by that hill.” In this 
language was implied a holder threat than had 
ever been used by his lather ; hut Charles was 
aware that the Hampdens and the Pyms were no 
more ; he knew the baseness of the present parlia- 
ment, which had been already nibbling at the 
triennial act more than once,} and which now, 
without a murmur, annihilated that bulwark of 
liberty. Tiiis was so grateful to Charles that he 
went in person to the House of Lflrds to pass the 
repealing hill, and to thank them. He told them 
that every good Englishman would thank them for 
it ; for the triennial act could only have served to 
discredit parliaments, to make the crown jealous 
of parliaments, and parliaments jealous of the 
crown, and persuade neighbour princes that Eng- 
land was not, (jo re rnrd by a monarch.^ Such is 
the account of this momentous transaction as given 
by Clarendon, who, in his tenderness to royalty, 

• Mr*. Hutchinson. 

t These won derail clause*, that, were wormwood to tho king and 
all tin* absolutists, were to Ihe efleyt that, if the king did not 
summon a fYcsh parliament within three tears a fun a dissolution, 
tho peers were to meet and issue writs of their own accord ; if they 
did not within a eeitain time pcifoim this dulv, the slienffs of eveiy 
county were to take it on themselves , nud m default of all constituted 
authorities, the eieclois might assemble, w itliout any regular sum- 
mons, to chouse lepiescutatues. Clarendon can scarcely speak 
with decent language of this bill He calls it “ a bill that had parsed 
in a \i*iy jealous and sedition* lime, when the wickedness was (u st 
hatching that ripened altei wards to diBmal perfection ” hut lie had 
himself voted foi that hill, nevei tliek-ss, when it wuo passed m )f>4l 

X Hills had been brought in for the lepeal ot the tuonuul act on 
the 3ul of Apnl, 16G2, and the 10th of March, 166J. 

5 Clarendon, Lde. * 

4 u 
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forgets to mention that the king assured them he 
would not be a day more 'Without a parliament on 
this account, and that the repealing bill contained 
a provision that parliaments should not in future 
be intermitted for above three years at the most. 
But, us an eminent living writer has observed, the 
necessity of the securities in the triennial act, and 
the mischief of that servile loyalty which now 
abrogated those securities, became manifest at the 
close of the present reign ; nearly four years 
having clupscd between the dissolution of Charles’s 
last parliament and his death.* In this same 
session was passed the infamous bill called the 
Conventicle Act. It forbade the nonconformists to 
frequent any conventicles or places of worship not 
of the establishment, and it imposed a scale of 
punishments ranging from three months’ imprison- 
ment to seven years’ transportation. Clarendon 
applauds the act, and says that, if it had been vigor- 
ously executed, it would no doubt have produced 
a thorough conformity. The chancellor’s notions 
of vigour of execution must have been high in- 
deed, if he thought that what actually took place 
was weak or mild. The execution of the act was 
uot only committed to the civil authorities, but to 
militia officers and the king’s forces, who broke 
open every house where they knew or fancied there 
were a few nonconformists gathered together to 
worship God in their own way. The close, 
unwholesome prisons were soon crummed with 
conscientious victims, — with men and women, 
with old and young, — while others were ruined in 
their estates by bribing and purchasing the inse- 
cure connivance of the most corrupt and rapacious 
of the myrmidons of the court. Ami when (as 
now and then happened) a few enthusiasts were 
driven to madness and insurrection, they were 
strung up on the gallows a dozen or more at a 
time, — this good-natured king rarely or never exer- 
cising the prerogative of mercy in their behalf. 
In the middle of the month of May, Charles, 
“ after giving such thanks to them as they de- 
served,” prorogued parliament till November.! 

In Scotland, where there were few or no conven- 
ticles or sects, — the intolerance of the kirk having 
kept them down, — the whole force of this conven- 
ticle act was turned against the presbyteriaus, 
whose faith, whether good or bad, was decidedly 
the national religion. <l All people,” sayB Burnet, 
“ were amazed at the. severity of the English act ; 
but the bishops in Scotland took heart upon it, 
and resolved to copy from it : so an act passed 
there almost in tlie same terms. Lord Lauder- 
dale, who bad supplanted Middleton, and made 
himself supreme in Scotland, which he governed 
for many years like a Turkish pashalic, forgetting 
his old presbyteriauism, at the passing of the bill 
expressed great zeal for episcopacy and the church ; 
and the voice of the Earl of Kincardine, an enemy 
to all persecution, was drowned in the plaudits of 
the time-serving majority. By another act the 

* Hullam, Const. Hist. + Pari. Hist.-Clarendon, Lift;. 
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Scottish parliament made an offer to the king of 
an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, to be 
ready, upon summons, U* jnarch with forty days’ 
provision into any part of his majesty’s dominions 
to oppose invasions, to suppress insurrections, or 
to do any other duty for the, authority or greatness 
of the tt crown. 'jl’hc Earl of Lauderdale wished by 
this to let the fang see what use he might make of 
Scotland if he should attempt to set up arbitrary 
government in England by force of arms. The 
Scots — according to the reasoning of this able and 
resolute, hut unprincipled minister — had not much 
money to offer, but they could send him good and 
hardy soldiers. Invigorated by the Scotch con- 
venticle act, Archbishop Sharp “ drove very vio- 
lently,” establishing what proved to be a high 
commission court, — one of the worst tyrannies cast 
down by the civil war, — and persecuting bis former 
brethren of the kirk without pity, and without cal- 
culation of the personal danger he was thereby in- 
curring. This aspiring churchman, not satisfied with 
his immense and unconstitutional ecclesiastical 
powers, attempted to get himself made the ht&cl of 
the law in Scotland ; and, though he failed in this, 
his creature, the Lord Rothes, was made chancellor ; 
and Rothes browbeat the magistrates and lawyers, 
ami twisted the law as Sharp thought fit. The 
prisons in Scotland were soon crammed like those 
of England, the prisoners meeting with still 
worse usage. Sometimes they were fined, and the 
younger sort whipped about the streets. Troops 
were quartered throughout the country to force the 
people to respect the bishops, the liturgy, and 
the new-imposed episcopalian preachers. These 
troops were commanded by Sir James Turner, 
“ who was naturally fierce, but he was mad when 
he was drunk, and that was very often.” He 
scoured the country, and received Buch lists as the 
new ministers brought him of those who would 
not go to church and use the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and then, without any proof or legal con- 
viction, he fined them according to their substance 
or his own caprice, and sent soldiers to live upon 
them till the lines were paid.* The proceedings 
in the law-courts, and in all the departments of 
government, resembled those of an inquisition ; 
and yet Archbishop Sharp was never satisfied, but 
complained, like Clarendon, that there was not 
vigour enough. He accused Lauderdale to the 
king; he intrigued to bring Middleton into busi- 
ness again ; and when he found that he could not 
succeed, that his plot was discovered, he fell a 
trembling anct weeping before the mighty and 
choleric pasha, protesting that he meant no harm ; 
that he was only sorry that Lauderdale’s friends 

* " He told me,” say* Burnet, “ he had no regard to any law, but 
acted as he was commanded, in a military way : ne confessed it went 
often against the grain with him to serve such u debauched and 
worthless company as the clergy generally were } and that some- 
times lie did not net up to the rigour of his orders, for which he was 
often chid both by Lord Rothes and Sharp, but was never checked 
for his illegal and violent proceedings. And though the complaints of 
him wctb very high, so that, when he was afterwards seised on by 
the piuty, they intended to make a sacrifice of him, yet, when they 
looked into his orders, and found that his proceedings, how fierce 
soever, fell short of these, they spared him, as a man that lmd merited 
by being so gentle among them. 
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were upon all occasions pleading for favour lo the 
fanatics. 

The English parliament reassembled on the 
24th of November, with cries of foieign war and# 
anticipations of victory aud plunder. The Duke 
of York, as lord high admiral and governor of the 
African Company on the coast of Guinea, ordered 
the seizure of some Dutch settlements on that 
coast : the Dutch retaliated and captured a number 
of English merchantmen. Moved by their old 
commercial jealousy of the Dutch, many of the 
English merchants clamoured for a war; the 
king, hoping to appropriate to himself a good part 
of the war-money that should be voted, fell in 
with their humour ; peaceful negotiations, which 
might easily have settled the mutters in dispute, 
were interrupted ; and both countries prepared 
their fleets. Ministers now detailed to the Houses 
all the wrongs which the king and kingdom had 
sustained from the insolent subjects of the United 
Provinces; and the Commons, by a large ma- 
jority, voted a supply of 2,000,000/., the king 
protesting that, as he was compelled to enter into 
this war for the protection, honour, and benefit of 
his subjects, so he would never imTke a peace but 
upon the obtaining and securing those ends for 
which the war was begun. The city of London 
also furnished several sums of money, for which 
they afterwards received the thanks of parlia- 
ment.* 

a.d. 1665. — As soon as the war broke out, and 
before any battle was fought, a most terrible 
plague broke out also in the city of London, which 
* Pari, Iliat,— Clarendon.— Buruet, 


scattered all the inhabitants that were able to 
remove elsewhere, interrupted the trade of the 
nation, and ‘in the course of five months swept 
away about a hundred thousand souls ; the greatest 
havoc, it was said, that any plague had ever made 
in England. “ Thi$,” continues Burnet, “ did 
dishearten all people ; and, coming in the very 
time when so unjust a war was begun, it had a 
dreadful appearance. All the king’s enemies, and 
the enemies of monarchy, said, here was a manifest 
character of God’s heavy displeasure upon the 
nation ; as, indeed, the ill life the king led, and 
the viciousness of the whole court, gave but a 
melancholy prospect.” On the 3rd of June, w hile 
this pestilence was raging, and half the houses in 
the .city were marked with the ominous tablet — 
“The Lord have mercy upon us !”* — the Duke of 
York encountered the Dutch fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Opdam, off Lowestofle. The 
battle was terrible : the Dutch lost Opdam, who 
was blown up with his ship and crew', three other 
admirals, an immense number of men (stated by 
the English at eight or ten thousand), and eighteen 
ships that were sunk or blown up; the English 
lost Rear-Admiral Sansum, Vice- Admiral Lawson, 
three captains, the Earl of Falmouth, Muskerry, 
and some other volunteers of rank who were 
serving on hoard the duke’s fleet ; but their loss 
in men was comparatively inconsiderable, and they 
decidedly had the advantage. Towards evening 
the Dutch, crippled and disheartened, sheered off 
for the Texcl, and the English stood after them 
under a press of sail : hut the Duke of York went 

' Sec Tepya’s Diary, 
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to bed, and Lord Brounker, a gentleman of his 
bed-chamber, went upon deck and told Penn, the 
commanding-officer, “ as if from the duke,” that 
he must slacken sail. Penn, to the astonishment 
of the fleet, obeyed this order, and thereby all 
hope of overtaking the Dutch was lost. The duke, 
whose hereditary duplicity is at least as well 
proved as his courage, seemed amazed at this 
manoeuvre ; but it was generally believed in the 
fleet that he had really given the order, and neither 
Brounker nor Penn ever met with that punishment 
"which his severity would have awarded if either 
had acted on his own responsibility. According 
to Burnet, Penn told the duke that, if he meant to 
fight again, he must prepare for hotter work, as 
the courage of the Dutch would grow with their 
desperation. The historian adds, “ The Earl of 
Montague, who was then a volunteer, and one of 
the duke’s court, said to me, it was very visible 
that made an impression. And all the duke’s 
domestics ’said lie had *got honour enough; 
why should he venture a second time? The 
duchess had also given a strict charge to all the 
duke’s servants to do all they could to hinder him 

to engage too far Lord Montague did believe 

that the duke was struck, seeing the Earl of Fal- 
mouth, the king’s favourite, and two other persons 
of quality, killed very near him ; and that he had 
no mind to engage again, and that Penn wuis pri- 
vately with him.” The Earl of Sandwich, who 
was in the action, and who had expected to have 
the chief command, was irritated at seeing that the 
printed relation published by government did not 
give him one word of honour. He assured Pepys 
that though, by accident, the prince was in the van 
in the beginning of the light, yet all the rest of the 
day he (Sandwich) was m the van, and bore the 
brunt; that, notwithstanding all the noise about 
the duke, he had hardly a shot in his side, or a 
man killed, whereas his own ship had above thirty 
shots in her hull, had not a mast or yard left 
whole, hut was the most battered ship of the fleet, 
and lost the most men, saving tile Mary, Captain 
Smith's ship ; that the most the duke did was 
almost out of gun-shot ; but that the duke did, in- 
deed, come uj) to his rescue after he had fought a 
long time wiLh four of the enemy* The duke 
ancl lus courtiers returned from sea, “ all fat and 
lusty, and ruddy, by being in the sun ;”f and 
these gentlemen gave out that the victory was a 
great victory — that a greater had nev«r been known 
in the world; but the English people had not for- 
gotten Blake ; and they were very critical upon 
the whole aflair. The duke was rewarded by a 
grant of 120,000/. ; ^et it was thought expedient 
to remove him from the fleet, and to entrust the 
command to the Earl of Sandwich, a man whose 
courage and skill were not more conspicuous than 
his want ot all principle. Sandwich got scent of 
a Dutch fleet from the East Indies very richly 
laden (the united cargoes being estimated as worth 
millions), which had taken refuge in the neutral 
* Pep) s, Dun. fid. 


port of Berghen, in Norway. The King of Den- 
mark, the sovereign of the country, 1 had some 
grounds of complaint agamst the Dutch govern- 
ment, and he was so tempted by the value of the 
fleet, that he agreed to allow r Sandwich to capture 
them in his port, upon corMition that he should 
have half of the rich prize. But Sandwich wanted 
the whole of the spoil ; and, in spite of the warn- 
ing of the governor of Berghen, who said that he 
could not ret him enter till ne received further in- 
structions from his court, the English admiral 
ordered captain Tcddiman to dash into the port 
with tw T enty-two ships and out out all the Dutch- 
men. Teddiman encountered a tremendous fire, 
not only from the Dutch ships, but also from the 
Danish castle and land-batteries : five of his com- 
manders were killed, and he was obliged to retreat 
with disgrace and loss. Sandwich did not. repeat 
the attack, but w T cnt in search of easier prey, taking 
care to appropriate a good portion of what he got 
for his own private use. 

As the plague still raged in Loudon, the court 
had removed to Oxford, and there parliament re- 
assembled on the 9th of October, to vote a fresh 
supply of 1 ,250,000/. for the carrying on of the 
war. The king spoke of traitorous enemies to the 
crown at home, that were in league with the 
public enemies abroad ; and Monk, who took 
charge of the capital during the plague, had 
hanged a few desperate enthusiasts that were mad- 
dened by that daily prospect of horror. The high- 
^church party that controlled the cabinet, and that 
were all-powerful in the House of Commons, con- 
tinued to blend the church with the state, and the 
state with the church, and to insist that the king 
would never be able to establish a truly regal 
authority unless he permitted the clergy to coerce 
the consciences of his subjects ; and at Oxford, in 
a congenial atmosphere, they introduced and car- 
ried the memorable Five Mile Act. In the pre- 
amble to this bill they declared that the non -con- 
formist ministers instilled principles of schism 
and rebellion into the people; in the body of it 
they enacted that it should be penal for any non- 
conformist minister to teach in a school or come 
within five miles (except as a traveller in passing) 
of any city, borough, or corporate town, or any 
place whatever in which he had preached or 
taught since the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
unless he had previously taken the oath of non- 
resistance* Having gained this triumph, the 
high-church party brought a bill into the House 
of Commons Ux imposing the oath of non-resist- 
ance upon the whole nation ; and, but for an acci- 
dent, this parliament at Oxford would have passed 
the bill. “ And the providence by which it was 
thrown out was very remarkable : for, Mr. Pere- 
grine Bertie, being newly chosen, was that morn- 
ing introduced into the House by his brother, the 
now Earl of Lindsey, and Sir Thomas Osborne, 

• The oath already mentioned at p. 684, declaring it unlawful, ou 
any pretence whatsoever, to tukc arms against the king or any com- 
missioned by him, and that the person taking it would not, at any 
time, eudeavour to nuke any alteration in church or state. 
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now lord treasurer (Danby), who all three gave j 
their votes against that bill ; and the numbers were 
so even, upon the divigi|n, that their three votes 
carried the question against it.”* But though the 
bill was lost, the bishops and parsons acted and 
preached as if it had Jocen passed, and as if the 
people of England were slaves both by act df par- 
liament and by the word of God. '.Their pastoral 
charges and their sermons rolled in louder thunder 
than that of Laud and Manwaring.upon the di- 
vine right of kings, the duty of passive obedience 
in subjects, and the eternal damnation provided 
for those who should resist the Lord’s anointed or 
the ministers of the only true church upon earth. 
Meanwhile the debauchery of the court continued 
on the increase, and Oxford became the scene of 
scandalous intrigues, drinking, and gaming. “The 
lady,” though allowed to dictate to chancellors and 
secretaries of state, and to dispose of benefices and 
promotions in this loyal church, was obliged to 
share the king’s affections with various other 
women; the Duke of York in these respects 
closely copied his elder brother ; and at Oxford 
the duchess (Clarendon’s daughter) began to reta- 
liate in kind.t Well might Clarendon exclaim — 

* Locke.-— Ralph Hays, *' Three voices had the merit of saving their 
country fiom the greatest ignominy that could have befallen it — that 
of riveting as well as forging its own chains.” — Hvst. Eng. 

f Hornet, who mentions no name, says, *• At Oxford there was 
then a veiy giuccful young man of i|U»hty that belonged to her 
court, whose services were so accept ilde that she was thought to look 
at him hi a pmtieiflnr manner: this was so represented to the duke, 
that lie, being lesolved to emancipate himself iuto more open prac- 
tices, took up n jealousy, and put the person out of lus eouit with so 
much piecipation, that tho thing became veiy public by tins means.” 


“ It was a time when all licence in discourse and 
in actions was spread over the kingdom, to the 
heart-breaking of many good men, who had ter- 
rible apprehensions of the consequence of it !” 

a.d. 1666 . — The great plague which had con- 
verted a great part of London into a wilderness 
decreased during the winter months, and disap- 
peared altogether in February, after a tremendous 
hurricane. The court ventured as far as Hampton 
Court, and, at last, when all danger was over, the 
king returned to Whitehall, to insult the miseries 
of his people with fresh exhibitions of riot and 
licentiousness.* During his absence the seamen 
of the royal navy, upon whose bravery and conduct 
the honour and safety of the nation depended, had 
been left to lie starving and moaning in the streets 

— Own Time. Hut lVpvn gives tho name at lengtli, and allots tin* 
duchess two loveit. instead of one " As an infinite secret, my Lord 
(Sandwich) tells me the factions me high between the king and the 
duke, ami all the court me in mi upioai with then loose amount; tho 
Duke of York being in love desperately with Mistress (Mi8») Stewart. 
Nuv, that tho duchess hei self is fallen in love with liei new muster of 
the home, one llariv Sidney, and another Hairy Savill.” — Duuy. Tho 
Ilauy Sidney here mentioned was younger brnthei of the republican 
Algernon Sidney, who bail lemuined ubroad over since the 11 estora- 
turn, and who was at this moment devising means for lestoiing tho 
Commonwealth Hariv Savill was one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber to the Duke of Yoik and a biothet to Su George Savill, lor 
whom the duke and lus wife earnestly sol in ted a peerage, though, as 
Clarendon tells us, tins Sir (Jeoige was “ a man of veiy ill leputu- 
tion, and void of all sense of religion ’’ In the case of Mms Stewart 
here mentioned, as in several otheis, the king and the duke both 
pursued the mime woman, aud were mildly jealous of each other. 

# His ahseuce m the time ofduugci and his long delay m return 
ing weie much noticed. "Matters,” says I’epys, “must needs go 
bad, while all the town, mid evciy boy m the street, openly cries, 
‘The king cannot go away till my Lady Castleniuino be ready to 
eome along with him she being lately put to lied ; nnd that ho 
visits her and Mrs. Stewart eveiy morning befoie he eats his Ineak- 
fasl." 



The Broad Stohe, East RufroBD, NorntfaHAMsHiar,— on which Money, previously immersed in Vinegar was placed m 
Exchange for Goods, Fiom an Original Drawing. 
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of London for lack of money to pay their arrears. 
And now the war threatened to be more formid- 
able than it had been ; for the French king, by a 
sudden turn in his politics, made common cause 
with the Dutch. De Ruyter came out of the 
Texel with a splendid fleet of eighty-four sail, and 
Louis promised to join him with a small fleet — all 
that he as yet possessed — which was in the ‘Medi- 
terranean. The English fleet, commanded, by 
Monk and Prince Rupert, had been divided. It 
was not expected that the Dutch could get sea 
so soon, and Rupert had steered westward with the 
white squadron, consisting of thirty sail, to look 
after the French, who were expected from the 
Mediterranean. Early the next morning, the lst^ 
of June, Monk, to his great surprise, discovered 
l)e Ruyter and his fleet lying at anchoT half-chan- 
nel over. He called a council of war: Sir John 
Harman, a brave officer, and “most sober man 
there,” urged that it would he rash to begin the 
light then, with such an inferior force, and with a 
wind and sea that would prevent the use of their 
lower tier of guns ; but his grace of Albemarle, 
who had taken to drinking to excess, and who 
was probably then drunk, resolved to wait neither 
for weather nor Prince Rupert, and he gave the 
signal for attack. This order was obeyed with 
great spirit ; the English had the weather-gage, 
and the wind at south-west blowing a stiff gale 
carried them so rapidly upon the Dutch that they 
had not time to weigh anchor, hut they cut their 
cables and away for their own coast. Monk fol- 
lowed them, though he had only sixty ships, 
which were so laid doWn by the gale, that they 
could not open their lower portals to leeward, 
while the Dutch, facing them with their broadsides 
to windward, had the free use of all their tiers of 
guns. Sir William Berkley led the van. When 
they got off the coast of Dunkirk, Monk, to avoid 
running on a sand-bank, made a sudden tack, 
which brought his topmast by the board ; this 
forced him to lic-to for a long time ; meanwhile 
Berkley kept his course, knowing nothing of what 
had happened to Monk, got engaged in the thick 
of the enemy, and was killed on his quarter-deck. 
His ship, after agallaut fight, was taken, and so 
was the Essex frigate. Sir John Harman fell 
among nine ships of the Zealand squadron, and 
was grappled by two fire-ships, but he fought 
himself free, killed a vice-admiral, and, when all 
his masts were shot away by chain-sjiot and him- 
self badly wounded, he escaped under jury-masts. 
In this* day’s/ 4 mad fight” the English suffered 
severely, and nearly all their ships that came into 
action 1 ' were ruined in their masts and rigging by 
the chain-shot — a new invention attributed to the 
great l)e Witt. In the night the Dutch received 
some reinforcement ; yet, on the morrow, Monk 
renewed the combat, and all that day the English 
mariners vindicated their old reputation, fighting 

• Roger Coke, who gives n very particular account of this battle, 
which he snys he had from Su John Harman himself, say a that Sir 
Thomas Tedduuan, now rear admiral of the red, refused to engage. 


most bravely against a far superior force. Night 
again separated the combatants ; and again the 
dawn of day — the third cj p ay of carnage — buw the 
fight renewed. But now Monk fought retreating, 
and, after taking out the men, he burned several 
ofjhis most disabled ships, ' Towards evening he 
espied the white squadron under Prince Rupert 
making towards him. Rupert, who ought not to 
have gone at all, had not gone further westward 
than to St. Helen’s, where lie was stopped by in- 
telligence that the Dutch fleet was at sea. He 
put about for Dover, but he did not reach that 
point till late on the night of the 1st of June (the 
first day of the battle) ; and when he got into the 
Downs he neither heard any sound of battle nor 
could obtain any information. He then made for 
the Gun-Fleet, an important anchorage near Har- 
wich, previously appointed by Mouk for their meet- 
ing; but now the wind was against him. While 
heating i about on the 3rd of June, he heard a 
heavy cannonading, “ spread his flying canvass to 
the sound,”* and came up juBt in time to save 
Monk from destruction. That evening the Pritiee 
Royal — esteemed the best man-of-war in the 
world, and the best gunned-— struck on a sand- 
bank and was taken by the Dutch. Next day the 
fight was renewed, both sides fighting more despe- 
rately than ever, until a thick fog interrupted the 
slaughter. When the fog dispersed the Dutch 
were seen in retreat, hut the English were in no 
condition to follow them. “ The court,” says Bui - 
net, “ gave out that it was a victory ; and public 
thanksgivings were ordered, which was a horrid 
mocking of God and a lying to the world : though 
we had in one respect reason to thank God that 
we had not lost our whole fleet. By the month 
of- July De Ruyter was again at sea with a stronger 
fleet than ever ; but Monk and Rupert gave him a 
decided defeat, drove him back in rage and de- 
spair to the Texel, and detached Sir Thomas 
Holmes with a considerable force, which scoured 
the coast and burned two ships of war, one hun- 
dred and fifty merchantmen and fishing craft, and 
one or two defenceless villages. 

But a mightier conflagration was at hand. The 
summer had been the hottest and driest that had 
been known for many years, and London, being 
then for the most part built of timber filled up 

* Drydeu, Annus MirabilU. 

t lu this tremendous action innumerable professional mistakes 
were committed by the English ofBcarB, who, for the greater part, 
were young men, very ignorant of sea uffnirs. The old officers who 
had served under the great Blake bad been nearly all dismissed on 
account of their republicanism or their non-conformity ; and the 
Duke of York bad fitted up their places with a set of lordlings, pages, 
and courtiers. Pepys, whose situation as secretary to the Admiralty 
afforded him ample means of knowing the real state of the fleet, in 
full of lamentations upon this head. Among many other things ho 
says, " The truth is, that the gflOtlemen-captains will undo us, for 
they are not to be kept in order) their friends about tho king and 
duke, and their own houses, are so free, that it is not for any person 

but the duke himself to have any command over them We 

did begin to discourse of the young genteel captains, which lie (Ad- 
miral Penn) was very free with me in speaking his mind of the un- 
ruliness of them, and what a loss the king hath of his old men. 

He told me that our very commanders, nay, our very flag- 

officers, do stand in need of exercising among themselves, and dis- 
coursing the business of commanding a fleet: he telling me that 
cvcu one of our flag-men in the fleet did not know which tack lost 
the wind or kept it in the last engagement.”— Diary. 
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London, us it Appealed from lUuksiibS Kouthwaik, during the Uicut Fire Fioui a Pmit of the pciiod hy V ishcher. 


with plaster, was as dry and combustible as fire- 
wood ; and in the middle of the night between 
the 2nd and 3rd of September a fire broke out, 
“ that raged for three days, as if it had a com- 
mission to devour everything that was in its way.” 
It began at a baker’s house near London Bridge, 
on the spot where the obelisk called the Monu- 
ment now stands, and it was not stopped until it 
had reduced nearly the whole of the city from the 
Tower to Temple Bar to a sightless heap of cin- 
ders and ashes.* In the midst of this terrible 
conflagration a report was raised and spread that 
it was the effect of a conspiracy of the French and 
Dutch with the papists ; and the people believed 
that all the Frenchmen in the city were drawn 
together to destroy with the sword such as escaped 
the fire. A stupified and desperate mob ran up 
and down seizing upon all the foreigners and Eng- 
lish Catholics they could find ; but, to the lasting 
honour of the London populace, desperate and be- 
wildered as they were, and mad with excitement, 
they shed no blood, leaving such iniquities to he 

S etrated by the fabricators of popish plots, the 
[ament, and the judges. A mad Frenchman, 
of the name of Hubert, who was taken and thrown 
into Newgate by the mob, and who had been for 

* Clarendon says " Tho fire and the wind continued in the same 
excess all Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, till atternoon. and 
flung and scattered brands burning Into all quarteis; the nights more 
terrible than the duyB, and the light the same, the light ot the fire 

supplying that of the sun Let the cause be what it would, 

the effect was very terrible ; for above two parts of three of that groat 
city were burned to ashes, arid those the most rich and wealthy parts 
of the city, where the greatest warehouses and the best shops stood. 
The Royal Exchange, with all the streets about it- Lombard-street, 
Cheapude, Paternoster row, St. Paul's Church, and almost nil Up) 
other churches iu the city, with tho Old Hailey, Lndgute, nil 
Paul’s churchyard, even to the Thames, and the gieatest part of 
Fleet-street, all which were places the best inhabited, were all 
burned without one house remaining. The value, or estimate of 
what that devouring tire consumod, over ami abovo the houses, could 
never be computed in any degree J>/c. 


many years looked upon as insane, accused him- 
self of having been in a plot with two other poor 
Frenchmen, and of having set fire to the first 
house. Ilis evidence or confession plainly indi- 
cated the state of his intellect, and the chief justice 
told the king that all his discourse was so dis- 
jointed thht he coitld not believe him guilty. Nor 
Was there one man to pfosccute or accuse him. 
According to Clarendon, neither the judges nor 
any person present at ' his trial believed Ins story, 
hut all saw that he was a poor distracted wretch, 
weary of liis life and anxious to part with it m this 
way. Yet the jury found him guilty, and the 
king and the judges, notwithstanding their convic- 
tion of Hubert’s insanity, allowed him to he exe- 
cuted. “Certain it is,” adds Clarendon, whose 
account is confirmed on all hairtls, “ that, upon 
the strictest examination that could he afterwards 
made by the king’s command, and then by the 
diligence of the House, that, upon the geneial 
jealousy and rumour, made a committee, that was 
very diligent and solicitous to make that discovery, 
there was never any probable evidence (that poor 
creature's only excepted) that thcic was any other 
cause of that woful fire than the displeasure of 
God Almighty : the first accident of the beginning 
in a baker’s house, where there* was so great a 
stock of fagots, and the neighbourhood of much 
combustible matter, of pitch and rosin, and the 
like, led it in an instant from house to house 
through Thamcs-streel, with the agitation of so 
terrible a wind to scatter and disperse it.”* While 
the terrors occasioned by this conflagration re- 
mained on the minds of men, the bishops and 
magistrates suspended their persecuting lage, and 
many of the non-conformist ministers preached m 
* Lift*. 
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the midst of the smoking ruins to conti#6 and and brought about the appointing a committee to 

attentive audiences. At the same season of cala- examine and report on the alarming growth of 

mity many excellent divines of the established that proscribed religions Having thus disturbed 
church exerted themselvcB in the most praise- the court in its religion, they proceeded to touch it 
worthy manner. Acts of Christian charity were in the purse ; and they introduced a bill for ap- 
performed on all sides, old animosities were mutu- pointing commissioners to examine the accounts of 
ally forgotten, nothing was remembered but the those 1 who had received and issued the money for 
present desolation, “ all kinds of people express-^ this war. Mistresses and ministers, and all men 

ing a marvellous charity towards those who up- holding public employments, were thrown into 

peared to be undone.”* consternation: they declared that this would be 

On the 21st of September, while the citizens touching the royal prerogative in its most vital 
were yet bivouacking on the ruins of London, the part, ; and Clarendon opposed the proceedings with 
parliament reassembled after nearly a year’s re- all his* might, exhorting the king, his master, to 
cess, and voted the king 1,800,000/. fur pro- prevent these “ excesses in parliament, ’’-“-not “ to 
secuting the ill-managed war. But it was soon sullier them to extend their jurisdiction to cases 
made evident that a regular opposition to the codtt they had nothing to do with,” — “ to restrain them 
was gaining ground m both Houses. This op- within their proper bounds and limits,” — and 
position, though it included some few honest and ailirming to the same eager listener that “this 
patriotic men, was clpefly directed by the passions was such a new encroachment as had no bottom ; 
and interests jof a selfish crew that were not a whit and the scars were yet too fresh and green of those 
more honest or virtuous than the court, and it was wounds which hud been inflicted upon the kingdom 
headed by the profligate. Duke of Buckingham, , from sych usurpation,” In the House of Loijls 
who had “ a mortal quarrel with the lady,” These an attempt was made to defeat the bill, which 
men courted the preebyteriansand non-conformists proposed nothing more than that those who voted 
of all classes, got up a afresh cry agaiust popery, the public money for the war should see how that 
• ciareuaoii.-nuriiet.-^vi’iyn.-ivpyR; money ivas spent; but the Commons hotly re- 
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ae»ted this interference with their privileges, and 
threatened to impeach the chancellor and the Lady 
Castlemaine ; and th^otipon Charles, in spite of 
Clarendon’s advice “ to be firm in the resolution 
he had taken,” ordered the Lords to submit, and so 
the bill was allowed 4o pass. But the party that 
had won this victory knew not hoy to use* it, or 
could not agree among themselves as to the 
division of the personal profit to be derived from 
it; and, in the end, it was turned into a mockery 
by the king’s being allowed to appoint a commis- 
sion of his own for auditing the accounts. Charles 
then told the Commons that they had dealt 
unkindly with him, — that they had manifested a 
greater distrust than he deserved, — that lie had 
never broken his word ; and parliament was pro- 
rogued with evident ill-humour on both sides, and 
Buckingham was deprived of all his places.* 
During the session an insurrection, forced on 
by the detestable tyranny of Lauderdale and Arch- 
bishop Sharp, broke out in the west of Scotland, 
the stronghold of the Covenanters. The people, 
after being ridden over by the dragoons of Turner, 
were excited by Semple, Maxwell, Welsh, Guthry, 
and other “fiery ministers;” and were told that 
the fire of London had put things in such con- 
fusion at court that any vigorous attempt would 
disorder all the king’s affairs. So, on the 13th of 
November, they rose in a mass, seized Turner, 
and appointed a solemn fast-day to be held at 
Lanark. There they renewed the covenant, and 
drew up a manifesto, professing loyalty to the king, 
but calling fof a redress of the grievances and 
oppression under which they groaned, and for 
the removal of episcopacy. Lauderdale was at 
court, and so Sharp managed this bishops’ way 
with two troops of horse and a regiment of 
foot-guards. Dalziel, a military man of some 
reputation, commanded, under the archbishop, 
in the field. The insurgents, who now began * 
to be called Whigamores, or Whigs, were badly 
officered, and had few gentlemen with them, for 
all the suspected had been “ clapped up ” long 
before. On the 28th of November they were 
attacked by Dalziel on the Pentland Hills : their 
ministers preached and prayed to infuse courage 
into them; and they sung the 74th and 78th 
Psalms ; but, after stoutly resisting oue charge of 
the guards, they were thrown into disorder, and 
then ran for their lives. Forty were killed on the 
spot, and one hundred and thirty were taken pri- 
soners. Even in their first fury they had avoided 
the shedding of blood, and had eve^i respected the 
life of the lawless Turner; but no mercy was 
shown to them in return. Sharp could not be 
mollified : ten were hanged upon one gibbet at 
Edinburgh, and thirty-five more were sent back to 
the west, and there hanged up before their own 
doors, —the ministers of the established church 
treating them with great harshness, and declaring 
them all damned to all eternity for their rebellion. 
The archbishop made a keen search for all who 

• Varl, Hist,— Clarendon, Life. — Burnet, 
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had been in any way concerned in the insurrection ; 
and, to extort confession, he employed a new tor- 
ture of an infernal description, called the boots, in 
which the leg of the victim was crushed by a 
wedge driven in between the bone and a case or 
boot of iron in which it was inclosed. Though for < 
the most part poor and obscure men, the victims 
bore their sufferings witli heroic constancy, pre- 
ferring death to the betraying of their friends. 
Maccail, a young preacher, was atrociously tortured 
and then executed under an unproved suspicion : 
he died in a rapture of joy, revealing nothing, and 
professing his adherence to the government. Dal- 
ziel, a wild drunkard, hanged a man because he 
would not tell where his father was, and killed 
many others without any form of trial. When 
he heard of any that would not go to church, he 
quartered soldiers upon them to eat them ■up. 
By these means people were forced to church ; 
and the episcopalian clergy began to consider that 
a golden age was coming. The Earls of Tweed- 
ale and Kincardine went up to court, and repre- 
sented to the king that the severities were excessive 
and dangerous : they obtained some alleviation of 
them, but this was only temporary and partial. 

Louis XIV., who had now other projects in 
hand, wished to creep out of the war ; and Charles, 
being disappointed in his expectations of plunder 
and prize-money, was well disposed to peace. 
Negotiations between the three powers of France, 
Holland, and England, were opened at Breda; 
hut hostilities Were not suspended, and De Witt, 
being wefth aware of the condition of the English 
fleet, resolved to avepgc his country for the injury 
it Ijad sustained ‘by the destructive, and, in part, 
vWanton, expedition of Holmes. To save the money 
which parliament had* voted, and to apply it to his 
own pleasures, Charles had neglected to pay the 
seamen and to fit out the fleet. The streets were 
again full , of starving sailors ; and only a few 
second aiid third-rate ships were in commission. 
In the beginning of the month of June I)c Ruyter 
dashed into the Downs with a fleet of eighty sail 
and many fire-ships, blocked up the mouths of the 
Medway and the Thames, destroyed the fortifica- 
tions at Sheerness, cut away the pftltry defences of 
booms and chains drawn across the rivers, and 
got to Chatham on the one side and nearly to 
Gravesend on the other. The Royal Charles, 
one of the best of our ships, was taken ; the 
Royal James, the Oak, and London (all first 
rates), were burned. Upnor Castle had been left 
without gunpowder; and there was scarcely any 
gunpowder or shot in any of the ships. “ I did 
hear,” says Pepys, the secretary of the Admiralty, 

“ that there were many Englishmen on board the 
Dutch ships speaking to one another in English ; 
and that they did cry and say, We did heretofore 
fight for tickets — now r , we fight for dollars !”* If 

• The following are significant entries in the secretary’s diary : 

*' Severn! seamen came this morning to me to tell me that if I would 
got their tickets paid they would go and do all they could against the 
Dutch ; but, otherwise, they would not venture being killed, and lose 
all tbev have already lought for; so that I was forced to try what I 
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Pe Ruyter had made for London at once he might 
have burned all the shipping in the river ; trot, 
while he was in the Medway, Prince Rupert threw 
up some strong batteries at Woolwich, and. sank a 
number of vessels to block up the passage. After 
doing a vast deal of mischief, and inflicting still 
more disgrace, the Dutch, at the end of June, 
sailed from the Downs, scouted the coast, and then 
returned in triumph to the Texel. In the month 
of August a treaty of peace w$s concluded at 
Breda. Charles had no great .anxiety to redeem 
the honour of his arms ; but he had entered into a 
secret treaty with the French king for the con- 
quest of Spanish Flanders, which was to be fol- 
lowed, at some not distant time, by the subversion 
of the Dutch republic and a partition of territory. 
While smarting under this disgrace and loss, the 
people of London had clamoured for “ A parlia- 
ment ! a parliament !” The king, who had raised 
an army of 10,000 men without their consent, 
called his old parliament together on tjte 25th of 
July; but, without allowing them to proceed to 
any business, he 'dismissed them till the month of 
October. In the interval Clarendon was ruined 
by a vast cabal agajnBt him, whose proceedings 

could' do to get them paid, , . .And indeed the hearts as well as 
affections of the seamen are turned away; and in the open streets in 
Wapping, and up and down, the wives have cried publicly, — This 
comes of your not paying our husbands ; and now your work is 
undone, or done by hands that understand it not." Some time before 
this, while the plague was raging in London, he notes,—" Did busi* 
ness, though not much, at the Navy Office, because of the horrible 
crowd and lamentable moan of the poor seamen that lie starving in 
the streets for lack of money, which do trouble and perplex me to the 
heart ; and more at noon, when we were to go through them, for then 
above a whole hundred of them followed us,— some cursing, some 
swearing, and jmne praying to us.”— Diary, 


were so illegal and whose motives were so base as 
almost to conceal the real iniquities of that despotic 
minister. The Duke of Buckingham, who had 
made his peace with Lady Castlemaine and re- 
covered the king’s favour, joined with Shaftes- 
bury, Clifford, Lauderdale,, ^Monk, Sir William 
Coventry, and others, in a concentrated attack 
upon the chancellor, and they were joined by 
many members of both Houses, some of whom 
hated him as Catholics, some as Presbyterians, and 
a few as patriots. The king himself hatf no great 
affection for his old servant, and Lady Castlemaine, 
the other mistresses, and the queen, were all his 
declared enemies. Even his own son-in-law, the 
Duke of York, was inimical to his interests, or 
lukewarm* in regard to them ;* and he undertook 
the unseemly task of intimating to him that the 
king thought it best and safest for himsejf that he 
should resign the great seal. Clarendon replied 
to this, that he knew there was a conspiracy against 
him, but that he would not be frightened from his 
post ; that he could not believe ne was so “ very 
odious ” to the parliament ; that he would speak 
with the king iSefore he returned any answer. He 
was sick of the gout at the time, and confined, “ by 
the common rules of decency ” (of which he was 
a great observer), to his house, on account of the 
recent death of his wife. The king promised to go 
to him at his own house on the morrpw; but 
several days passed and he went not. The 

• Clarendon himself says that Jnmes was earnest and warm in his 
behalf j but there are many reasons for doubting the correctness of 
this assertion. 
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Duchess of York repaired to his majesty “ with 
pome passion,” and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Duke of Albanaarle (Monk) accompanied 
her. Other friends interfered, but Charles told them 
all that what he intended was for the chancellor’s 
good, and the only %say to preserve him. At his 
majesty’s desire, Monk waited upor^ Clarendon and 
told him that what had been done had been done 
under a mistake ; that he doubted not a private 
conference "Would settle everything to his heart’s 
content, and that the king would see him the next 
morning. Clarendon went at the appointed hour 
to Whitehall, and made a desperate juggle for 
the preservation of his posts and honours. He 
asked the king what fault he had committed to 
draw down this severity upon him. His master 
told him 4 that he was assured that the, parliament 
was resolved to impeach him as sooh as they 
should come together; that his innocence would 
no more defend him against their power than the 
Bari of Strafford had defended himself against 
them ; that he was sure his taking away the 
seal from him at this moment would so well 
please parliament that he would thereby be 
enabled to preserve him and to provide aho for the 
easy passage of his own business. But the chan- 
cellor said that he did not fear parliament ; that 
he would not suffer it to be believed that he was 
willing to deliver up the seal or withdraw himself 
from office at a time when his majesty would have 
need of honest servants ; that lie could not con- 
sider a favour was meant him. He then recalled 
to the royal memory his long services to the crown, 
and the discouraging example that would be given 
to others if one so devoted should be cast off. The 
king spoke again of the great power of parlia- 
ment, which he was in no condition to resist. The 
chancellor, after using other arguments, assured 
him that the power of the parliament was more, or 
less, or nothing, as he, the king, pleased to make it, 
and that it was yet in his power to govern them. 
In the warmth of the moment he mentioned “ the 
lady,” with some reflections and cautions, which 
he afterwards thought he would have done better to 
omit. The king rose and left hiin without saying 
a word; and, as the chancellor returned from 
Whitehall, “ the lady,” the Lord Arlington, and 
Mr. May, looked together at him out of her open 
window “ with great gaiety.”* According to Claren- 
don’s own account, which we are following, “ many 
members of the privy council and other persons of 
honour ” presumed to speak with the king, and 
to “ give testimony of nis integrity ;” but his 
majesty ended their discourse by saying that he 
had made himself odious to the parliament, and so 
was no longer capable of doing him service. On 
.the other side, “tnelady ” and her friends declared 
that the chancellor was become so imperious that 
he would endure no contradiction ; and that the 
king would be inevitably ruined by the parliament 
if he did not remove him. After four days Charles 
sent Secretary Morrice with a warrant, under the 
* Clarendon, Life. 


sign-manual, to require and receive the great seal. 
Clarendon, unable to help himself, delivered the 
great symbol, which was presently transferred to 
Bridgman, who had proved his loyalty in the trial 
of the regicides. Clarendon believed that the 
storm was now # blown over ; but he had offended , 
too many parties, besides the king and “ the lady,” 
to be allowed to escape so easily. Very opposite 
parties detested him, both as a man and as a 
minister; the cavaliers hated him on account of 
the Act of Indemnity, and the preshyterians hated 
him on account of the Act of Uniformity ; but it 
appears that the Presbyterians were not so stre- 
nuous against him as the cavaliers, fearing that 
worse might come. The whole courtly crew hated 
him because he preserved decorum and dignity, 
and all the outward appearances of religion and 
virtue ; the servants of government, the office and 
bureau-men, hated him because he was invariably 
stern and overbearing; and many a member of 
both Houses, who might have approved of a great 
part of his conduct and excused the rest, was 
edraged at his arrogance and haughtiness. 

On the 10th of October the session was opened ; 
and the Commons soon voted an address of thanks 
to the king for all his acts of grace,* and particu- 
larly for his removal of Clarendon. The Lords 
joined with the Commons, and Charles assured 
them both that ho had removed the late chancellor 
from his service and from his councils for ever. 
If this royal declaration were intended to cover Cla- 
rendon from further attack, it was a failure. The 
Commons proceeded to impeach him of treason, 
without examining witnesses, but simply upon the 
grounds of common fame, as had been done in the 
cases of the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Strafford. The articles of impeachment were in 
number seventeen. The heaviest of the charges 
were, that lie had advised the king to dissolve the 
parliament, and govern by a standing army, to be 
maintained at free quarters and by forced contri- 
butions; that he had traitorously declared the 
king to he a papist or popishly inclined ; that he 
had advised and effected the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French king, for no greater price than the 
ammunition, artillery, and stores were worth ; 
that he had betrayed the king’s secret councils to 
the enemy ; and that he had been guilty of various 
acts of corruption, which were assumed to he 
proved by the fact that his estate was greater than 
it could possibly be by any open or lawful means. 
Several things were then unknown that are now 
known; but, even from the rrtaterials they had 
before them, the Commons might have framed a 
closer impeachment. There: was some foundation 
for the charge about the army ; but it was exagge- 
rated. The case was this : when the Dutch fleet 
were burning our ships and riding triumphantly 
at the mouth of the Thames, Clarendon advised 
levying money and provisions in the counties for 

* Ad I'ajitandum, a pioolaniation had been issued to enforce the 
laws against the Roman Catholics, and Pett, a commissioner of the 
navy, had been sent to the Tower. 
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the soldier® that were called out, telling the king 
thet Queen Elizabeth did all her business in 1588 
(the year of the grand Armada) without calling a 
parliament, and so might his majesty for anything 
he saw. His remarks touching the king’s religion 
were merely dropped in private conversation, and 
the charge founded upon them was not urged with 
a good grace by men that equally doubted the 
Protestantism of Charles and his brother. In the 
sale of Dunkirk, the whole council had gone along 
with Clarendon ; and the Earl of Sandwich* and 
perhaps one or two others, including Monk, had 
mQre to do with that sale than the chancellor had, 
although it appears that the first overture, of 
which the French had no expectation, came from 
Clarendon. In his long and secret correspond- 
ence with the French court, he probably betrayed 
nothing that the king wished him to conceal ; but 
he undoubtedly revealed things which the country 
would have concealed; and, what was worse, 
though not so well known then as now, was the 
capital misdemeanour of clandestinely soliciting 
pecuniary aid for his own sovereign from the king 
of France, Clarendon, indeed, first taught a lavish 
prince to seek the wages of dependence from a 
foreign power, — to elude the control of parlia- 
ment by the help of French money :t and we shall 
see in the sequel how this beginning was followed 

• Even according to his own creature, Pepys, Sandwich himself 
said—' If it should in parliament be inquired into the selling of 
Dunkirk (though the clmuceliof was the man that would have sold 
it to France, saying the King of Spain had no money to give for it), 
yet he (Sandwich) will be found to have been the greatest adviser 
of it; which he is a little nppiehenshe may be called upon by this 
parliament.”— Xhary. 
t Hallam. 


up, and what were the unoational, 

debasing, and most, perilous system. Whether 
upon trial the Commons qpuld have made goodr 
any great charges of corruptiou und peculation 
may be somewhat uuqertain, w matter* m 
came to that issue; but* it, should seem* that 
Clarendon’s gjasping, money-getting disposition 
was sufficiently notorious, not, merely amoug^the 
people, M also among men of business who iwr f 
conversant in all the affairs of cauift and govern** 
ment. Long before this impeachment was either 
begun or thought of, Pepys, who was otherwise 
his ardent, admirer, says that, at a supper with 
Evelyn, Sir William D’Oyly, and Captain Cocke, 
wherein they discoursed of the neglect of business, 
the captain declared, “ My lord chancellor, he 
minds of getting of money, and nothing else 
and, on another occasion, when calculating how 
he should raise himself, he tells us that Evelyn, 
who was personally a friend to Clarendon, assured 
him that my lord chancellor never did nor ever 
would do anything but for money.* And as Ck^* 
rendon was ostentatious, he built such a house, and 
collected such pictures and furniture, as excited 
the surprise of all who knew the poverty in which 

• Evelyn’s cavalier principles and his friendly feeling towards 
Clarendon break out in many instances. The following was Written 
after the chancellor’s lull “ Visited tho lord chancellor, to whom 
hi* majesty had sent for the seals a low days before j I found him in 
his bedchamber, very sad. The parliament had accused him. and ho 
had enemies at court, especially the buffoons and ladles of pleasure, 
because he thwarted them, and stood in their way; I could name 
some of the chief. The truth is, he made few friends during his 
grandeur among the royal sufferers, but udvanced the old rebels. He 
yvas, however, though uo considerable lawyer, oho who kept «p the 
form and substance of things in the nation with more solemnity than 
some would have hud. He was my particular kind fViend on all oc- 
casions.” 
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he hldrfcturned td England only a few years be- 
fore, tile great Abuse was particularly odious; 
and if the pebple weit*upon a wrong scent in 
cMrtetidng it * Dunkirk House,” there are good 
reasons for believing that that unlucky palace was 
b#lt and stocked by ifo very honest means.t He 
was charged loosely in one of the articles of his 
im^teafcHtttent 'With inflicting imprisonment against 
law in remote islands, garrisons, and other places, 
upo$ divers of his majesty’s subjects ; and of this 
offettoe he was unquestionably guilty ; but it suited 
not his prosecutors to charge him home with his 
constant approbation of despotic principles and 
with (hit worst crimes) his fierce intolerance and 
his persecution of the non-conformists. On the 
12th of November Mr. Edward Seymour presented 
the impeachment at the bar of the Lords, and, in 
the name of the Commons, demanded that the 
Earl of Clarendon should be committed as a traitor. 
The Lords received the impeachment, but refused 
to commit the earl, “ because the House of Com- 
mons only accused him of treason in general, and 
did not assign or specify any particular treason.” 
The Duke of Buckingham, Bristol, Arlington, and 
others of that party, including Monk and three 
bishops, entered a protest againt the refusal of 
their House to commit upon the general charge. 
The Lower House was thrown into a fury, and 
demanded a conference with the Lords. Here 
Charles set some of the bishops to work to per- 
suade the chancellor to be gone in order to Bave 
his own life and preserve his majesty’s peace of 
mind. According to Clarendon’s account, he re- 
sisted till the 29th of November, when the king 

• This magnificent structure, which was begun some time after the 
sale of Dunkirk, occupied, together with its gardens, the site of 
Dover-street and Albemarle-street, Piccadilly ; and the cuntre of its 
front exactly answered to the top of fH. James’s.street, which it com- 
manded. Evelyn, a traveller, and a good judge of sm-h things, Baid 
he had '* n«ver seen a nobler pile’V-that every part of it was stately, 
solid, and beautiful.—- that nothing in England came near to it. 

According to Lord Dartmouth (note to the Oxford edition of Bur* 
net's History of his Own Time), the furniture and the pictures— the 
last all family portraits of the old nobility— were procured in the fol* 
lowing way : “ He (Clarendon), on the Restoration, undertook the 
protection of those who liad plundered and sequestered the others, 
which he very artfully contrived, by making the king believe it was 
necessary for his own ease and quiet to make his enemies his 
friends upon which he brought in most of those who had been the 
mam instruments and promoters of the late troubles, who were not 
wanting in their acknowledgments in the manner he expected, which 
produced the great house in the Piccadilly, furnished chiefly with 
cavaliers' goods, brought thither for peace-offerings, which the right 
owners durst not claim when they were 10 his possession. In my own 
remembrance Earl Panleit was an humble petitioner to his sons for 
leave to take a copy of hlsjnrandfkther and grandmother’s pictures 
(whole lengths, drawn by Vandyke), that had been plundered from 
llinton St. George; whft& Was obtained with great difficulty, because 
it waa thought that omrtai might lessen the value of the originals. 
And whoever had a mind to see what great families had been plun- 
dered during the civil wart.ttight dnd sonie remains either at Claren- 
don House or at Cornbnry/* (Cornbury Park, together with Wynh- 
wood Forest, in Oxfordshire^ wad one or the liberal grants made to 
the chancellor by the It lug,) Kotrdoes this broad charge of Lord 
Dartmouth's want the support ofstrirag circumstantial evidence. 

The Londoners put the math offence* of Clarendon into a couplet, 
which was sung about tfa? streets ahd chalked upon the wall* 

“ 10 * 4 '** 

Dunkirk, Tangier, sftd a barren queen'* 

For, it was an article of popular belief, that he had knowingly and 
purposely chosen a queen incupuble of bearing children, in order that 
his own grandchildren (the progeny of the Duke of York bv his 
daughter) might succeed to the throne. For further curious particu- 
lars relating to Dunkirk House,' which wus soon sold and pulled 
down, see Evelyn and Penys, and the late Lord Dover’s " Historical 
Inquiries respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Cla- 
rendon.” 


told* his son-in-law, the Duke of York, that he 
“ must advise him to be gone,” his majesty much 
blaming him for not putting trust in the bishops 
and in his own royal word. “ The king,” con- 
tinues Clarendon, “ had no sooner left the duke, 
but his highness sent for the bishop of Winchester, 
and bade him tell the Chancellor from him, that 
it was absolutely necessary for him speedily to be * 
gone, and that he had the king’s word for all that 
had been undertaken by the Bishop of Hereford.” 
And that same rough November night, as soon as 
it was dark, the infirm old chancellor fled with 
two servants to Erith, and there embarked for 
France. When his departure and safe arrival at 
Calais were known to his friend the Earl of Den- 
bigh, that peer rose in his seat and said he had an 
address to the House from the Earl of Clarendon, 
which he desired might be read. This was an 
apology, under the name of an humble petition 
and address, in which the ex-chancellor defended 
himself against some of the imputations, or, as he 
called them, “ foul aspersions,” of his accusers. 
After the paper had been read in the Lords it was 
sent to the Commons, who voted that it contained 
much untruth, and scandal, and sedition, and that 
it should be publicly burned by the hand of the 
hangman. The Lords concurred in this sentence, 
and the paper was burned accordingly. A bill for 
banishing and disenabling the fugitive was soon 
passed by both Houses. By this bill, unless he 
surrendered himself before the 1st of February, he 
was to he banished for life ; disabled from ever 
again holding any office ; subjected, if he after- 
wards returned to England, to the penalties of 
high treason ; and rendered incapable of pardon 
without the consent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Only Hollis and a few others of no name 
protested against this bill. The proud old man 
bore hiB misfortunes with little dignity, and he 
died an exile in France about seven years after his 
flight. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, first comiqissioner of the 
Treasury, afterwards Lord Clifford and high-trea- 
surer, the Earl of Arlington, secretary of state, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury 
and lord chancellor, and the Duke of Lauderdale, 
now divided among them the authority and profits 
of government. The five initial letters of their 
names, put together, spelt the word Cabal, and 
their doings answered to this title by which their 
ministry is commonly designated^ Secretary Mor- 
rice, the creature of Monk, was succeeded by Sir 
John Trevor, a creature of Buckingham ; and 
under the same influencj the government of Ire- 
land was taken from Ormond and given to Lord 
Roberts. 

a. n. 1668. — Some of the acts of the Cabal 
ministry were, however, such as might meet the 
approval of better and purer politicians than the 
members of the parliament of that time. They 
took alarm at the daring ambition of Louis XIV., 
who had invaded Spanish Flanders *with three 
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armies, and was threatening the independence ot' 
the United Provinces, and, by means of that able 
diplomatist Sir William Temple, they opened ne- 
gotiations with the great De Witt, who was still at 
the head of the Dutch republic. The speedy re- 
sult was, the formation of the famed triple alliance 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, with the 
object of mediating a peace between France and 
Spain, and checking the schemes of Louis.* The 
French monarch knew that a league where Charles 
was concerned could not be lasting, and, setting 
on foot new intrigues, he, for the present, made a 
show of moderation, and in the month of April 
concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, retaining 
Lille, Tournay, Douay, Charleroi, and other places 
of great strength and importance in Flanders, and 
giving back to Spain the whole of Franche-Compt^, 
which he had overrun. As a sample of his public 
honesty, it may be mentioned, that while his mi- 
nister was actually negotiating the triple alliance 
at the Hague, Charles was maintaining a close 
correspondence at Paris, s and, through his sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Rouvigny, was making overtures for a clan- 
destine treaty with Louis. The Duke of York 
also was bent upon this union with the despotic 
court of France, declaring that nothing else could 
re-establish the English court.t In fact, it was 
already the cherished project of both brothers to 
make the power of the English crown absolute by 
the aid of Louis XIV. Parliament had met on 
the 10th of February. It was charmed with the 
triple league, — with its essentially Protestant cha- 
racter, and with the recognition by Spain of the 
independence of Portugal. By his marriage treaty 
Charles had engaged to support the interests of 
the House of Braganza, and he had even sent a 
small body of English troops into Portugal, where, 
though left in a miserable, payless condition, J they 
had behaved very gallantly at the great battle of 
Evora, in which the Spaniards, under Don John 
of Austria, had been completely defeated. The^ 
parliament was further gratified by a treaty of com- 
merce which had been concluded with Spain. But 
all their good humour disappeared at the first 
blush of a project ‘of religious toleration. The 
king, in his speech, had recommended “ some 
course, to beget a better union and composure in 
the minds of his Protestant subjects in matters of 
religion;” and it became known that Bridgman, 
now lord-keeper, the chief Baron/ Sir Matthew 
little, Bishop Wilkins, Ashley, and Buckingham, 
had laid the foundations of a treaty with the non- 
conformists, on the basis of a comprehension for 
the preshyterians and a toleration for the minor 
Protestant sects/ The (rfthodoxy of the House of 
Commons was as powerful and as tolerant as it 

* 

* fn relinquishing the pay of the French kipg, Charles tried to get 
supplies foi his pleasures from the now humified and impoverished 
court of Spam; and Temple was instructed to ask from the Spauish 
ambassador “ as much money as he could spare.” 

■f Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir John Palrymple, 
Bart. 

J Memoirs of Lady Fanehuwo, wife of Sir Kichard Fanshawe, am- 
basaador from Charles 11. to the courts of Portugal and Madrid. 


had been in 1662. Member* could not speak fast 
enough or loud enough. Th&f* declared that the 
only true Protestant religion and monarchy would 
be subverted ; they kept back the Supplies ; they 
spoke of making a searching inquiry into the mis- 
carriages of the late Dutch v ar, and into the cor- 
ruptions and , peculations of ministers and other 
servants of government. Charles wanted the 
money, was alarmed at their fury, and gave np 
the scheme of toleration. It was said at tne time, 
that whoever proposed new laws about religion 
must do it with a rope about his neck ! The Com- 
mons finished by continuing the Conventicle Act 
and increasing its rigour.* They adjourned on 
the 8th of May to the 11th of August, at the desire 
of the king, who wisely interrupted a struggle 
which had arisen between the two Houses, touch- 
ing a question of privilege, and a bold attempt of 
the Lords to extend their jurisdiction at the ex- 
pense of the Commons. They had voted a supply 
of 310,000/. 

The bishops and high churchmen were satisged, 
and continued to preach divine right and passive 
obedience, while the court plunged more deeply 
than ever into debauchery and profanencss. My 
Lady Castlcmaine was now “ mightily out of re- 
quest, the king going little to her.” lie had been 
captivated by Mary Davies, who danced a jig 
marvellously, and by Nell Gwyft, another public 
actress, both of whom he was accustomed to intro- 
duce at court. Lady Castlemaine retaliated ; but, 
in spite of the king’s inconstancies and her own, 
she retained for many years a great influence. t 
There were royal projects of abduction and divorce, 
adulterous if not incestuous intrigues, which might 
figure in the Satires of Juvenal, but which can 
find no place in our pages. 

Parliament re-assembled in October to vote the 
king more money, to strengthen the coercive 
powers of the church, and to do nothing £lse ; for 
they were abruptly dissolved after a short session. 
They were not so liberal as was desired, and 
Charles * was now completing his arrangements 
with Louis, which he hoped would render him for 
ever independent of parliaments. J 

a.d. 1670. — When the Houses met again (on 

* Pepva Rays, “ This law against conventicles is very severe; but 
Creed, whom l meet here, do tell me thut it being moved that papists’ 
meetings might be included, the House was divided upon ft, and it 
whs carried m the negative ; which will give great disgust to the 
people, I doubt. . . . . And this business of religion do disgust 
every bodv, the parliament being vehement against the non-con* 
lurmists, while the kiug seems ip be willing to countenance them. ,*0 
we are h 11 poor and in pieces, God help us I” 

■f As the king had two notrosses, so " the Indy” took to herself two 
actors— or, rather, one stage-player and a rope-dancer I She also 
gambled outragoously. " 1 was told,” says the gossiping Pepys, 

** that my Lady Castlemaine is so great a gamester os to have won 
15,000/, in one night, and lost 25,04)0/. in another night at play, and 
hath played 1000/. and 1500/. at a cast.” 

In the’ following year (1670), by which time she had hod four or 
live children, which the king owned, ho elevated her to be Duchess 
of Cleveland, with remainder to her natural sons. “ She was,” says 
Burnet, “ a woman of great beauty, but most Enormously vicious and 
ravenous; foolish, but imperious; very uneasy to the kiug; and 
always carrying on intrigues with other men, while yet she pretended 
she was jealous of him. His passion for her, and her strauge be- 
haviour towards him, did so disorder him, that often he was riot 
muster of himself, nor capable of minding business." This account 
is more than borne out by a variety of authorities, 
j Dulryraple. 
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the 14th of February), Charles, contrary to English 
usage, end in imitation of Louis XIV., went to 
open the session with jn escort of his guards. 
His whole tone, too, wa*s changed, and he seemed 
to threaten where he used to cajole. Nor was 
there any increase spirit on the part of the 
Commons to meet this absolute hearing. 'They 
allowed the king to speak contemptuously of the 
commission for auditing the public accounts ; 
and, after yoting some supplies, they separated 
like a set of venal cowards. Charles, and his 
brother, whose religious zeal was very different, 
but whose love of absolute power was pretty equal, 
though JUmes was the steadier despot, and Charles 
ch^fly loved absolutism for the command it would 
give him over the purses, pens, and tongues * of 
his people, conceived that it would now he an 
easy task to change both the religion and govern- 
ment of the nation. They proposed to fortify 
Plymouth, Hull, and Portsmouth. The fleet was 
under the duke, who was still the lord admiral ; 
the guards had been increased, and it was cal- 
culated — rather rashly, no doqbt — that both the 
army and navy would stand by the king in any 
attempt. Louis stepped in with offers of assist- 
ance in men and money ; but he drove a hard 
bargain, and involved his secret ally in a foreign 
scheme of gigantic iniquity. The French monarch 
panted to crush the independent republic of Hol- 
land, and to grasp the entire Spanish monarchy, 
which was then feebly held by a boy, the sickly 
and imbecile Charles II., who was not expected to 
live. He therefore proposed: — 1. That be and 
Charles should declare and make war with their 
united forces by land and sea upon the United 
Provinces, and never make peace or truce until 
they had completely conquered that ungrateful 
and insolent republic : then Louis was to give 
the king of England a part of Zealand, to provide, 
if possible, a territory or an indemnity for Charles’s 
young nephew, William Prince of Orange. 2. 
That in the event of any new rights or titles 
accruing to his Most Christian Majesty (that is, 
on the death of the young king of Spain), Charles 
should assist him with all his force by sea and 
land, the expense of that war to be borne by 
Louis, and Charles to have, as his share of the 
spoil, Ostend, and Minorca, and such parts of 
Spanish South America &b he might choose to 
conquer for himself at his own expense and risk. 
And then qame the more immediate, or most 
tempting, part of the bargain, which was, that 
Charles was to have an annual pensiou of 200,000/. 
to be paid quarterly by the king of France, and 
the aid of 6000 French infantry. With this 
assistance he was to make a public declaration of 
Catholicity. Louis wished to begin with a de- 
claration of war against Holland; Charles, with 
his profession of the Roman Catholic religion, — or 

* According to Burnet. Charles once told Lord Essex tlwt he did 
not wish to sit like aTurkish sultau, and sentence his subjects to the 
bow-string; but he could not bear that a set of fellows should inquire 
into his conduct. 


to at least he pretended.* He also wanted money 
from France before he did anything. To remove 
these difficulties Louis employed Henrietta Duchess 
of Orleans, Charles’s sister, who came over to 
Dover with the fascinating Mademoiselle Kerouaillc 
in her train. Charles wavered in his resolutions, 
and, with Clifford, Arundel, and Arlington, all 
Catholics (Arundel not being of the cabinet), 
fully concluded the treaty on this footing on 
the 22nd of May, 1670.f The Duchess of Or- 
leans returned with the treaty to France, where 
she - died very shortly after, not without unusually 
strong suspicions of being poisoned by her hus- 
band. Mademoiselle Kerouaille became mistress 
to Charles, Duchess of Portsmouth, &c. ; and, as 
she served his interests well in many ways, Louis 
XIV., in 1673, gave her a French title and estate. 
Of the cabal ministry only Clifford and Arlington 
were admitted into the secret of the treaty, and, the 
better to keep Buckingham, Ash^r, and Lauder- 
dale in the dark, they were emplo^i upon a simu- 
lated treaty, in which Charles’s change of religion 
was omitted. When parliament re-assembled in 
the month of October, the badge of corruption and 
slavery was still more conspicuous on the majority 
in the Commons. They voted an extraordinary 
supply for the navy, because they were told by the 
court that the French king was enlarging his fleet 
and required looking after. In providing the ways 
and means, they had put a tax upon land, a tax 
upon stock, a tax upon law proceedings, a tax 
upon salaries, &c. It was asked why a tax should 
not be put upon play-houses? It was answered, 
that the players were the king’s servants, and a 
part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry put a 
question, which was taken as a gross reflection on 
the king’s amours, and the unlucky member was 
denounced with fury at court. It was said that, if 
this were allowed to pass, worse disloyalty would 
follow ; that it would grow into a fashion, and 
that it was therefore fit to take such severe notice 
of this slip as should stop people’s mouths for the 
future.J “The Duke of York,” .Bays Burnet, 
“ told me he said all he could to the king to divert 
him from the resolution he took, which was to 
send some of the guards, and, watch in the streets 
where Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon 
him. Sands and Obrian, and some others, went 
thither, and, as Coventry was going home, they 
drew about him. He stood up to the wall and 

* Dispatches, Memorials, Ac., in Appendix to Memoirs of Great 
Britain aad Ireland, l>y Sir John Dalrytnple, who had the merit of 
tlrst producing many pf them from the nrieudlf obscurity of the Depfit 
des Affaires Ktrungeres at Versailles. 

t The treaty, as Anally concluded at Dover, ia given at length by 
Dr. Lingard (Hist. Egg.), from the original, in possession of Lord 
Clifford. i 

t Very severe notice had been taken of other slips before this. 
In 1668 the puritans amt apprentices about MoorfieldB took the 
liberty to pull dolvu certain brothels, and then to say that " they did 
ill in contenting themselves with pulling down the little brothels and 
did not go and pull down the great one at Whitehall.” Exyht of the 
ringleaders of these rioters and censors were condemned to die ; but 
this did not prevent the composition and circulation of a bitter satire, 
in the shape of a petition to the king’s mistress, from the pool pros- 
titutes whose houses lmd been pulled down. " Thin," adds Pepys, 

“ show s that the times are loose, and come to a great disregard ol the 
king, or court, or government.” 
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snatched the flambeau out of liis servant’s hand| 
and, with that in one hand and his sword in 
the other* he defended himself so well that he 
more k credit by it than by all the actions of 
his life. He wounded some of them, but was 
soon disarmed ; and then they cut his nose to the 
bone, to teach him to remember what respect he 
owed to the king ; and so they left him, and went 
back to the Duke of Monmouth’s, where Obrians 
arm was dressed. That matter was executed 4 by 
orders from the Duke of Monmouth, for which he 
was severely censured, because he lived then in 
rofessions of friendship with Coventry, so that 
is subjection to the king was not thought an 
excuse for directing so vile an attempt on his 
friend, without sending him secret notice of what 
was designed. Coventry had his nose so well 
sewed up that the scar was scarce to be discerned.” 
This outrage was so atrocious that even that parlia- 
ment could no^overlook it. They passed a bill, 
known by the fflnne of the Coventry Act, making 
cutting and maiming a capital offence : but they 
had not courage sufficient to bring the king’s 
bastard or any of his bravoes to trial. “ Lords* 
noses,** said Sir Robert Holt, in the course of the 
debate, “ are even as our noses, and not of steel : 
it concerns the Lords as well as us, — as in Lord 
Ormond’s case.” Here allusion was made to out- 
rages committed the same year by a very conspi- 
cuous villain — the noted Colonel Blood. This 
desperado, with five other ruffians, had seized the 


Duke of Ormond as he was returning from a public 
dinner in the city, dragged him out of hi* coach, 
mounted him behind ong of the gang on horse- 
back, to whom they bound liim fast, and rode 
off with him towards Tyburn, with a design to 
hang him there, to revenge Jjne deaths of Blood’s 
fellow^conspirators, who were executed for a plot 
to surprise th i castle of Dublin in 1663 : but, in 
the way thither, his grace made a shift to dismount 
his man, aud while they lay struggling together on 
the ground, his domestics, who had been alarmed 
by his coachman and some people living in the 
neighbourhood, came up to his assistance. Blood 
then let go his hold, and made off, firing *a pistol 
at the duke. So villanous an attempt excited the 
indignation of the whole kingdom, and a procla- 
mation was issued offering a thousand pounds 
reward to any man who should discover any one 
of the assassins; and the like sum and a; free 
pardon to any one of the band who should betray 
the rest. But no discovery was made till Blood 
himself was taken the next year in a most daring 
attempt to carry off the crown of England out of 
the Tower. “ The king,” says Ralph, “ had the 
curiosity to see a villain of a size and complexion 
so extraordinary; and the Duke of Ormond re- 
marked upon it, that the man need not despair, for 
surely noising should wish to see a malefactor but 
with intention to pardon him.” Blood’s behaviour 
before the king is described as being as extraor- 
dinary as his exploits. It is said that he not only 



Jxwei. House in the Towra. Fiom an Original Drawing. 

Since the robbery by Colonel Blood, the Regalia have been covered by a strong iron grating, omitted in the Cut in order to show the articles 

more dearly. 
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avowed hfo crimes, but seemed to glory in them, — j Jshall not be at a loss to know the first author of 


•observing that his attempt on the crown he could 
not deny, and that on tljp JDuke of Ormond he would 
not ; that, upon being asked who were his asso- 
ciates, he replied that he would never betray a 
friend's life, nor ever «lenv a guilt in defence of his 
own; that he even confessed that he had once 
been engaged in a plot to shoot th£ king with a 
carabine, for his Severities to the godly , when his 
majesty went to swim the Thames above Bat- 
tersea; but that, struck by an awe of majesty, 
his heart failed him, and’ he not only gave over 
the design, but obliged his confederates to do the 
same, it is added that he boasted of his indif- 
ference to life or death, but said that the matter 
was of more consequence to his majesty, inasmuch 
as there were hundreds of his friends, vet undis- 
covered, who were all bound to each other by the 
strongest of oaths to revenge the death of any of 
the fraternity. Charles, it is said, was touched 
pleasantly in his vanity and very unpleasantly in his 
fears, and thought it most advisable to he friends with 
such a desperado. Blood was not only pardoned, 
but his pardon was accompanied with the grant of 
an estate in Ireland worth 500/. a-ycar. Nor was 
this all : he was admitted into all the privacy and 
intimacy of the court, — became a personal favorite 
of the king,* — was constantly seen about White- 
hall^ — « a nd, by a particular affectation, oftenest in 
the very room where the Duke of Ormond was.f” 
‘‘All the world,** says Carte, “stood amazed at 
this mercy, countenance, and favour showed to so 
atrocious a malefactor, the reasons and meaning 
of which they could not sec nor comprehend. The 
general opinion, at the time, was, that Blood was 
put upon the assassination by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Duchess of Cleveland (late Lady 
Castlemaine), who both hated the Duke of Ormond 
mortally.** } And it is considered probable that 
the ruffian acted from a double motive, and not 
simply out of revenge for Ormond’s having hanged 
some of his friends seten years before. Ormond’s 
son, the gallant, free-spoken Lord Ossory, told 
Buckingham, in tha king’s presence, that he knew 
very well he was at the bottom of the design. 
“And, therefore,” continued his lordship, “ I give 
you fair warning, if my father comes to a violent 
end by Bword or pistol, — if he dies by the hand of 
a ruffian, or by the more secret way of poison, — I 

• Blood was immediately admitted into what is called tho very 
best society 1 Ou the 10Ui of May. 1671. when his exploits were fresh, 
Kvelyu mentions, — “ Dined at m\ Lord Treasurer’s, where dined 
Mona. de Grnmmcmt and several French noblemen, and one Blood, 
that impudent, bold fellow, who had not lonj(*)efure attempted to 
steel the imperial crown itself out of the l ower, pretending curiosity 
of seeing the regalia there, when, stabbing the keeper, though not 
mortally, ha boldly went away with It through all the guards, taken 
fcnly bjr the accideut or his horse failing down. How he oonje to be 
pardoned, and rten received in favour, not onlv after this, but several 
other exploits almost ns daring both in Ireland and here, I could 
never come to understand. Some believed be became a spy of 
several parties, being well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and did 
hts majesty service that way, which none ulive could do so well as 
ho ; but it was certainly, ns the boldest attempt, so the onlv treason 
of this sort thnt was ever pardoned. The man had not onlv a dining, 
but n villimous, unmercilul look ; a false countenance, but veiy well 
spoken, aud dangerously insinuating.” 

} Life 1 * jf the Duke of Ormond. 
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it : I shall consider you as the assassin — I shall 
treat you as such ; and, wherever I infect you, I 
shall pistol you, though you stood behind the 
king’s chair ; and I tell it you in hrs majesty’s 
presence, that you may be sure 1 shall keep my 
word.”* — [Our omissions, for the sake of brevity, 
are numerous, but it is necessary to give a few of 
these details, in order to convey a true notion of 
this reign.] 

The chief state performances of the next year 
(1671) were a cruel persecution of the noncon- 
formists, “ to the end that these might be more 
sensible of the ease they should have when the 
Catholics prevailed ;”f a public proclamation made 
by Chailes, that as he had always adhered to the 
true religion established, so he would still employ 
his utmost care and zeal in its maintenance ; and 
hurried preparations for that joint war with Louis, 
who was bound to make England^ a Catholic and 
an absolute monarchy. Dc Witt, who suspected 
from the beginning where the first blow would 
fall, who had certainly more than an inkling of 
the Dover treaty, and who felt that the vaunted 
triple alliance was now a mockery, concluded an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the be- 
wildered and insulted court of Spain. Louis im- 
periously demanded from that court a free passage 
through the Spanish Netherlands in order to 
humble the Hollanders; and told them that if 
they refused, he would force his way with sixty 
thousand men. 

a.d. 1672. — Charles attempted to keep on the 
mask to the last moment, lie offered himself as a 
mediator, and he probably imposed for some time 
both upon the Spaniards and the Dutch. But 
Louis was now ready, and his satellite rushed into 
the war like a robber and a pirate. During one of 
those long prorogations of parliament which were 
now becoming so frequent, he, with the advice of 
the Cabal ministers, and without the least opposi- 
tion from any one member of his council, on the 
2nd of January, suddenly shut up *the Exchequer, 
an act which amounted to an avowed national bank- 
ruptcy, and which had the immediate effect of 
spreading ruin far and wide, and of entirely uproot- 
ing credit. This was the robbery ; — now for the 
piracy. Before any declaration of war, and while, 
as he thought, the Dutch were relying upon him as 
a mediator and friend, he detached Sir Robert 
Holmes to capture the homeward bound Smyrna 
fleet of Dutch merchantmen, whose freight wns 
supposed to be worth a million asid a half sterling. 
Holmes, afterwards styled “the cursed beginner 
of the two Dutch wars,” (ell in with this rich 
fleet, and attacked it; but he found it so well 
prepared that he was beaten off, and, after tuo 
days’ hard fighting, he got little or nothing save 
the eternal disgrace of the attempt. Then Chailes, 
sorely disappointed of his expected prey, declared 
war; and his ally, Louis, put forth his ordinance, 
proclaiming his intention of “ running down ” the 

• Life of the Duke cf Ormond. t I.y<‘ of Janu* 
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Dutch. Dc Witt was well prepared at sea ; and, 
on the 2gth of May, the brave De Ruyter at- 
tacked the combined English and French fleets at 
Solebay. The English were commanded by the 
Duke of York and Lord Sandwich; the French 
by D’Estrt^es, La Rabiniere, and Du Quesne. 
The battle was terrible, as never failed to be the 
case when Dutch met English ; but the French, 
whose navy was in its infancy, were very careful 
of their ships and men, as they were afterwards in 
other sea-fights. There appears, indeed, to have 
been a standing order to the French admirals that 
they should risk as little as possible, and promote 
all occasions for the Dutch and English navies to 
destroy each other. The Dutch vice-admiral Van 
Ghent was killed, — the Earl of Sandwich was 
blown up by a fire-ship and perished, with nearly 
all his crew, — and the Duke of York was well 
nigh sharing the same fate * After fighting from 
morning till evening, the fleets separated, miserably 
shattered, and with no very apparent advantage on 
either side. Meanwhile Louis, threatening to 
drown those shop-keepers in their own ditches, 
was marching to the Rhine with 100,000 men, 
commanded by those great and experienced ge- 
nerals, Turcnne, Conde, and Luxembourg, and 
with money* chests filled with gold, to bribe and to 
buy. He crossed the Rhine almost without a 
show of opposition, overran three of the seven 
United Provinces, and spread such consternation 
in the great trading city of Amsterdam, that the 
municipal authorities proposed sending their keys 
to the conqueror. Even the great De Witt de- 
spaired, and suggested the inevitable necessity of 
submission. But behind the river Maas and" the 
broad dikes of South Holland there lay a phlegmatic 
youth who never knew .despair, and who was 
destined to check the proud monarch of France in 
his prime, — to oppose him with marvellous per- 
severance through thirty years, and to organize a 
system which triumphed over him in his old age. 
This was William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
who was then in his twenty- first \eur, of a sickly 
habit of body, and, as yet, of no experience. He 
was the posthumous child (by the daughtcr of our 
Charles I.) of William Prince of Orange, who had 
rendered the stadtholderate, which had become 
almost hereditary in his house, so odious bv his 
tyranny, and close imitations of thp proceedings of 
absolute monarchs, that, upon his premature death 
in the year 1650, the states had abolished for ever 
that supreme magistracy, and created a sort of 
president in the person of the pensionary John De 
Witt, who not only administered the affairs of 
government, but tookr charge of the education of 
the young prince. At the present terrible crisis 
the Dutch remembered ifhut it was the Princes of 
Orange that had first made them an independent 
people by rescuing them from the atrocious 
tyranny of the Spaniards ; and as, besides the 
'prestige of his name, young William had given 

* La Rabiniere, the rear-admiral of the French, died of his wounds 
and was buried at Rochcstei. 
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indications of unusual prudence and conduct, ibey 
resolved to intrust him with the Supreme com- 
mand of all their forces. 4 ®e Witt, who could not 
prevent thift appointment, induced the republican 
party to bind tne prince by an oath to observe the 
edict of the abolition of tlie stadtholderate, and 
never advance«himself to that office. But now, tifee 
people seeing their towns and garrisons fall daff^ 
into the hands of the enemy, began to susp.eCt thk 
fidelity of De Witt, who, unfortunately for himself, 
had contracted an alliance with the French ih tfie 
course of the preceding war between Holland aiwf 
England, and, still more unfortunately, had 
recommended treating with the haughty and jm- 
generous Louis. The two parties had alwayi iigen 
inveterate against each other, and now, while Ihe 
republicans blundered, the Orangei&ta — the quasi- 
royalists — who had long been deprived of thehonour 
and emoluments of office, iptrigued, and, without 
doubt, fanned the popular fifry into a flame. At 
Dort, at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, and Middle- 
burgh, the people rose and called for a stSdt- 
holder ; the pensionary De Witt and his brother 
were barbarously murdered at the Hague ; and 
the Prince of Orange, being absolved from his 
oath both civilly and canonically, took the reins of 
government into his own hands. William rewarded 
the assassins ; and then, with an undivided com- 
mand, and all the resources of the country at his 
disposal, he made head against the French. Am- 
sterdam was saved by inundating the surrounding 
country ; and, wherever the enemy attempted an 
advance, the dikes were cut and the country laid 
under water. The warlike Bishop of Munster, an 
ally of King Louis, was foiled at the siege of 
Groningen ; and William beat the French in several 
smart attacks. He already showed all the cool- 
ness, and closeness, and invincible tacitutnity of 
bis great ancestor, the founder of the Batavian 
independence, whom the Spaniards had used to 
call “Silence.” His plans were never known 
till they were put into execution; and so close 
was he that, when he had doue one thing, no 
one knew what he would attempt next. One of 
his colonels, after the affair of Wocrdcn, asked 
him what was his next great design. “ Can 
you keep a secret?” said the prince. “I can,” 
said the colonel. M And so can I,” said William. 
Ab the war was no longer a pleasant promenade, 
Louis reamed to his capital, leaving Turenne to 
manage the war. Charles sent over 6000 English 
auxiliaries, under the command of his son the 
Duke of Monfnouth. These troops did very 
little to assist the French, who paid them; and 
an attempt made upon the coast of Zealand, 
by the united fleet of France and England, failed 
altogether. Turenne remained master of many 
important places, but, at the end of this campaign, 
he was convinced that the conquest of Holland 
would be no easy matter. 

A.n. 1673. — After a recess of neatly a year and 
a half, parliament met in the month of February. 
Sir Anthony Ashley, the most crafty of the Cabal, 
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and now Earl of Shaftesbury and lord chancellor, ‘ absurd that his brother should not conform in all 
undertook to justify the shutting of the exchequer, outward appearance, and take the sacrament by law 

and to prove that the war with Holland was a established, in order to keep his command; but 

national war, which otight to be progecuted with if James’s conscience had been as pliant as his 

vigour, and never ended till the Dutch were brother’s, nothing that he could have done would 

ruined. The Commons (some of the leaders of have removed the conviction that he had set his 


the opposition had been bribed highly} voted 
! ? 2O0,Q0GJ., the sum proposed by^hc court; but 
thiy fell with violence upon a declaration of 
indulgence which the king, by the advice of 
Shaftesbury, had thought fit to issue during the 
recess. The minister saw the mighty benefit that 
would accrue hf J^jnself and party if he could win 
over ths npn-coifformists, and the court calculated 
that the papists should partake largely in the 
indulgence. The Duke of York, blinded by his 
religious zeal, was for a plain declaration of con- 
version to the Roman Church ; but Charles, in- 
finitely less zealous, was alive to all the danger of 
such a step. Bound, however, as he was to 
France, it was necessary to do something, and he 
fancied that, by suspending all the penal laws in 
matters of religion, he was giving the papists an 
opportunity of recovering by degrees all that they 
had lost since the Reformation. Certain it is that 
parliament regarded the declaration of indulgence 
in this light, and that the non- conformists of all 
sects preferred remaining as they were — oppressed 
and persecuted — to participating in a toleration 
with the Catholics. The Commons, after a stormy 
debate, passed a resolution, “ That penal statutes, 
in matters ecclesiastical, cannot he suspended but 
by act of parliament, and that an address and 
petition, for satisfaction, should he presented to 
the king.” At first Charles made a show of re- 
sistance, and was supported by the House of 
Lords ; but his resolution soon gave way, and he 
not only recalled his declaration, but also assented 
to a bill to check the growth of popery, which was 
parsed under the name of the Test Act. By this 
intolerant law, which remained to disgrace the 
statute-book even to our own days, all who refused 
to take the oaths and receive the sacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, 
formally renouncing the fundamental Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, were debarred from 
All public employments. The great question of 
the pucharist apart, the Protestant dissenters re- 
jected the Anglican sacrament, and therefore this 
test excluded them as well as the papists. For 
their concurrence in putting down the royal de- 
claration, they had expected more liberal treat- 
ment from the zealots of the Chinch of England ; 
but they were amused and duped by a factitious 
bill for repealing some of the persecuting laws 
especially directed against their worship : the bill 
never came to anything, and the presbyterians and 
non-conformists were shut out from all offices of 
truBt more than they had been before. Upon the 
passing of the Test Act, Clifford, the popish lord 
treasurer, resigned his staff; and the Duke of York, 
whose religion was equally well known, gave up his 
office of lord high-admiral. Charles thought it was 


life and soul upon the restoration of the old re- 
ligion. His first wife, Anne Hyde, the daughter 
of the ultra-Anglican Clarendon, had died with a 
public and ostentatious profession of popery ; and 
he was now, contrary to the advice of parliament, 
on the point of marrying an Italian princess of the 
very Catholic House of Estc. It was during a 
most violent debate upon the subject of this 
marriage that Charles suddenly prorogued parlia- 
ment, on the 4th of November. Soon after the 
prorogation, the king took the great seal from 
Shaftesbury and gave it to Sir Henenge Finch, as 
lord keeper. The other members of the Cabal 
ministry, Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, 
were in seeming odium at court ; and Clifford, 
who had resigned on account of the test, was un- 
expectedly succeeded by Sir Thomas Osborn, “ a 
gentleman of Yorkshire, whose estate was much 
sunk,” hut who was “ a positive, undertaking 
man.” Osborn, created lord treasurer and Earl 
of Danby, became in effect prune minister ; and 
we now enter upon the Dauby administration, 
which was, in many respects, more iniquitous than 
that of the Cabal. Shaftesbury at once earned his 
splendid abilities, his cunning, and remorseless- 
ness into the service of opposition, and became a 
patriot because he could not be the supreme mi- 
nister of an absolute king. 

a.d. 1074. — The parliament rc-asscmbled on 
the 7th of January. The king, alarmed at the 
reports which had got abroad touching the Dover 
treaty, solemnly declared that he had been very 
strangely misrepresented, — that lie had no secret 
or dangerous agreement whatever with France. 
The Commons thanked him for his care of the Pro- 
testant religion, but spoke ominously of popish 
plots and desperate designs, and sailed for a day of 
fasting and prayer. Then, guided by Shaftesbury, 
they hurled their thunders at a part of the late Cabal 
ministry . Clifford w r as out of their Teach, for he 
died soon after resigning the treasurer’s staff ; but 
Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale were 
denounced as dangerous ministers and counsellors 
that ought to he removed for ever from the king’s 
presence. But, in part through the favour of the 
new mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, in part 
through Charles’s aversion to impeachments, and 
his congeniality with the debauched Buckingham, 
he was brought to take them all three under his 
protection, and to enable them to retain their places. 
In the mean time the war with Holland was become 
more odious than ever to the nation, which saw the 
immense sums it cost, and the slight probability there 
was of bringing it to an honourable issue by force 
of arms. In three naval engagements De Ruyter had 
repulsed or baffled the combined fleets of England 
and France; the King of Spain, thq, Emperor, the 
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Elector of Brandenburg, and some other German 
princes, had taken up arms against Louis ; and 
with their assistance, the Prince of Orange had 
driven the French out of the United Provinces, 
In this state of affairs abroad, and of the public 
mind at home, Charles durst not reject proposal 
that were tendered by the Dutch for a peace, of 
which the treaty of Breda was the basis; and, 
after some shuffling, a separate peace between 
England and Holland was proclaimed in London, 
to the great joy of the people, on the 28th of 
February. In the month of June, Charles, who 
was still receiving money from France, offered his 
mediation anew ; but the French arms were 
again victorious upon the Rhine; the Prince of 
Orange would make no disgraceful concessions, 
and the negotiations of Sir William Temple, who 
was sent to the Hague, came to nothing. The 
war continued to rage : the great Turcnuc defeated 
the badly amalgamated armies of the empire ; and 
Conde gained a somewhat questionable victory 
over the Prince of Orange at Sencf,"near Mons. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of the recent peace 
with Holland, the court, and, above all, the Duke 
of York, dreaded the meeting of parliament ; but 
Charles wanted money, and it was not until lie had 
received 500,000 crowns from France — a sum 
granted at the earnest prayer of his brother — that 
he consented to put off the session five months 
longer.* 

a. i), 1G75. — In the mean time the profligate 
Buckingham, having quarrelled with the French 
mistress, had gone to join Shaftesbury in the ranks 
of opposition ; and a regular system of attack had 
been organized under the management of those two 
pseudo-patriots. The session opened on the 13th 
of April, when Charles again expressed his anxious 
care of the Protestant religion, and Finch, who 
now held the seals taken from Shaftesbury, told 
them that “ they served a prince in whose pre- 
servation miracles had become familiar, whose 
style, Dei gratia , seemed not to be written by a 
vulgar pen, but by the arm of Omnipotence itself.” 
The Commons passed a vote of thanks for these 
assurances ; and then demanded that the English 
auxiliaries under the Duke of Monmouth should 
he recalled from the continent; for, notwithstand- 
ing his peace with the Dutch, Charles had left 
these troops to assist the French. The king re- 
turned a shuffling answer. The y House resolved 
itself into a committee, and the debate became so 
high, that many members were near drawing their 
swords on one another. But to this great heat, 
which is said to have been increased by Dutch 
money, there suddenly succeeded a cool quiet, 
which is attributed to a timely distribution of 
money made by Danby.f Monmouth and the 
troops remained where they were, and the patriots 
turned the artillery of their tongues against the 
Duke of Lauderdale. The king again sheltered 
this pernicious minister, who was equally abhorred 
by Scots and English. Sir Samuel Barnadiston . 

• Dairy tuple. -f Id. | 


and other members of the opposition threatened 
Danby himself with impeachment; but oil from 
the treasury cruise was pcw&ed upon these stormy 
waves also. The House of Lords was the scene 
of a much more dangerous tempeBt. Danby had 
resolvefl to take the no-popery cry into his own 
mouth ; he had^conferred with the bishops, and had 
made sure of them and their party, by promising 
measures of increased severity, which should be 
applied alike to the papists and to. all classes of 
Protestant non-conformists; and the bill which he 
now brought into the House of Lords was sup- 
ported by the bench of prelates — Bishops Morley 
and Ward speaking vigorously in its favbur. It 
was entitled, “ A Bill to prevent the danger which 
may arise from persons disaffected to the govern- 
ment,” and it proposed to extend to all officers 
of state, privy counsellors, members of parlia- 
ment, &c., the passive obedience oath already 
required to be taken by all magistrates in cor- 
porations. When Clarendon had attempted to do 
the same thing, Danby, then Sir Thomas Osborne, 
and Lord Lindsey were two of the three persons 
that defeated him by their votes in the Commons ; 
but now this very Lindsey brought in the bill into 
the Lords, and Danby seconded him. The king 
himself attended every day, to encourage, by his 
presence, the champions of absolutism. These 
unworthy Englishmen represented the measure as 
a moderate security to the church and crown, and 
insisted, that, after admitting the principle of the 
test in corporations, the militia, &c., they could 
not reject its application to members of parliament, 
and that none could refuse it unless they enter- 
tained anti- monarchical sentiments, which made 
them unfit to be in parliament. The opposition, 
which included all the Catholic peers, and Shaftes- 
bury and Buckingham, and some few lords who 
were neither Catholics nor friends to those two 
unprincipled drivers,* insisted that while the test 
was limited there remained the high court of par- 
liament to define and control it, but that by this 
bill it was intended to silence and bind the parlia- 
ment itself, and undo the whole birthright of Eng- 
lishmen. As to imposing the oath on jieers, they 
urged that every peer was bom to the right of sit- 
sing in that House. And here ministers gave 
way, and, at the instigation of the Duke of York, 
adopted, as a standing order, that “ no oath should 
ever be imposed, by bill or otherwise, the refusal 
of which should deprive any peer of his place or 
vote in parliament, or of liberty of debate therein.” 
The debates lasted seventeen long davs, during 
which the lords “ that stood up now for English 
liberty, fought it out, under all the disadvantages 
imaginable, being overlaid by numbers ; and the 
noise of the House, like the wind, was against 
tlicra.”f At last the bill was passed by the 
Lords, with the oath as amended, in the fol- 
lowing form : — “ I, A. B., do declare that it is 
not lawful, on any pretence whatsoever, to take 

• Hut moist of iliese peer* were diiMutmi. 
t Andrew Murvcl, 
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up* al'fiis against the king ; and I do abhor the 
traitorous position of taking arms by his autho- 
rity against his persoif %r against those that are 
commissioned by him according to law in time of 
rebellion and war, m pursuance of such com- 
missioris. I, A. B., ao swear that I will not en- 
deavour any alteration of the Protestant religion 
now established by law in the church of England, 
nor will I endeavour any alteration in the govern- 
ment in church or state, as it is by law esta- 
blished. And the penalty was fixed at 500/. 
fine to the king, and incapacity to hold any office 
or commission under the crown. Peers or mem- 
bers of the other House were not to he unseated, 
hut they were held to be liable to the fine at every 
new parliament. When the test, in this form, was 
sent down to the House of Commons, parties 
seemed so nearly balanced there as to make the 
opposition fear it might pass ; hot Shaftesbury, 
who often served the cause of liberty, though his 
motives were never pure, adroitly got up a quarrel 
with the Lords about privilege, arising out of a 
question that in itself had nothing to do with the 
test. The king detected the adroit hand of his 
former minister, and denounced the cheek upon 
the bill as a malicious contrivance of some that 
were enemies to himself and to the church ; but ho 
failed in his endeavours to make up the quarrel 
between the two Houses ; and thereupon (on the 
9th of June) he prorogued parliament in an ill 
humour. When they mot again in the month of 
October, the Commons did not seem very ready to 
gratify the king’s earnest longings for more money. 
They told him that after a careful calculation of 
the monies he hud received from parliament and 
from the Dutch upon the late treaty, they found 
that he ought to have a large surplus instead of 
being deeply in debt. They, however, voted 
300,000/. for building ships of war, perceiving 
with alarm that even the infant navy of the French 
king was exceeding our own. An attempt was 
made to check bribery and corruption, and even to 
put an end to this parliament, which had already 
lasted nearly fifteen years, but it failed; and on 
the 22nd of November, the king prorogued it for 
fifteen months ! 

Affairs had not improved in Scotland. Arch- 
bishop Sharp still tyrannized over the consciences 
of men, and Lauderdale and his Duchess sold the 
honours and employments of the state. But at 
length the persecutions of the primate seemed to 
produce so much mischief and threaten so much 
danger, that the indolent Charles^ roused himself 
for a moment, and commanded Sharp to hold his 
hand and attend to spiritual concerns alone. In 
the year 1(568 a young Covenanter named James 
Mitchell, who had fought in the battle on the 
Pentlands, and who had witnessed the horrid exe- 
cutions which followed it, thought himself inspired 
by heaven to kill the apostate archbishop ; and, 
choosing his time, he fired a pistol into his carriage. 
A cry waB raised of murder, but some one said it was 
only a bishop; and so universally was Sharp hated, 


that nobody offered to seize the assassin, who stepped 
into a house, changed his coat and wig, and then 
came back and mixed in the crowd. He had, how- 
ever, missed his aim ; for, though the Bishop of 
Orkney, who was in the same carriage, was badly 
wounded in the wrist, Sharp was not touched. 
Proclamations were issued offering great rewards, 
but not one would betray or inform against 
Mitchell. In the month of October, 1669,' Lau- 
derdale held a parliament, in which the project of 
a union between the two kingdoms was again agi- 
tated, to be again cast aside as impracticable. But 
Lauderdale carried measures which he had at least 
as much at heart. The parliament, by one slavish 
vote, transferred the whole government of the 
church from themselves, and vested it in the king 
alone, who was declared to have an inherent 
right to it, and to an absolute and uncontrolled 
supremacy ; and by another act they settled 
that the considerable Scottish army which had 
been raised should he kept up, and that these 
troops should he ready to march into any part of 
the king’s dominions for any cause in which his 
majesty’s authority, power, or greatness might be 
concerned, upon orders transmitted to them from 
the council-board. By these two votes, Scotland 
w-as thrown prostrate, and her sons were marked 
out for the service of making the English as much 
slaves as themselves. But a little later the parlia- 
ment that made these dangerous concessions took 
fire at monopolies and taxes upon brandy and 
tobacco ; and they became so unruly that Lau- 
derdale hastened to a dissolution. After this 
check it was considered prudent to have re- 
course to measures of gentleness and conciliation. 
In 1673 Lauderdale followed up some minor in- 
dulgences to the Covenantors by the publication 
of an act of grace pardoning all offences against 
the Conventicle Act : but this lenity was correctly 
attributed to weakness ; it gained no hearts ; and 
in the increasing and multiplying conventicles the 
fiery preachers taught an enthusiastic multitude to 
hate episcopacy more than ever, and to abhor the 
court and government which had forced bishops 
upon them at such an expense of blood and suffer- 
ing. Christian gentleness was not to be expected : 
the people made their Arminian pastors suffer 
almost as much as the bishops made the presby- 
terians ; in the greater part of the country no in- 
trusive minister could perform service unless he 
were backed by dragoons ; and their parish churches 
became like pest-houses, and wjre abandoned and 
locked up. 

a. d. 1 676. —The war which Louis had kindled 
by his violent attack on the ff)utch commonwealth 
was now become general in the Low Countries, 
in Spain, in Sicily, on the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, in Denmark, in Sweden, in the German 
provinces, and it was carried on at one and the 
same time in the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and 
the Baltic. France supported this war with 
seeming honour and advantage on nearly every 
side, but at a ruinous expense. # She fought 
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almost single-handed, for, of her three allies, Bava-' 
ria, Hanover, and Sweden, only the last made a 
diversion in her favour. What favoured her more 
than her friends was the want of concert among 
her enemies, with the straggling nature of the ter- 
ritories of Spain and the empire, and the disaffec- 
tion which prevailed in parts of those territories, 
and which she skilfully encouraged. Thus Messina, 
the second city in Sicily, had revolted against the 
Spanish viceroy, and Louis had sent a fleet thi- 
ther ; and thus the Hungarians were about taking 
up arms against the emperor, who had invaded 
their privileges, and Louis was in close corre- 
spondence with the disaffected there. De Ruyter, 
who was dispatched hy the Prince of Orange to 
assist the Spaniards in Sicilv, died of a wound he 
received off Messina. On the other hand, Louis’s 
great general, Turenne, was killed near the village 
of Saltzbach, on the Rhine, and after his death the 
imperialist general, Montecucuh, defeated the 
French in several encounters, crossed the Rhine, 
and recovered Alsace. Directed by the genius of 
Vauban, who revolutionized the science of fortifi- 
cation, and the art of defending and attacking 
places of military strength, the French continued 
to he rather successful in their sieges: the Prince 
of Orange was compelled to raise the siege of 
Maestricht, and, in attempting to relieve St. Omer, 
he was defeated with great loss. In the words of 
Bolingbroke, this prince “ raised more sieges and 
lost more battles than any general of his age had 
done; hut his defeats were manifestly due in 
great measure to circumstances independent of 
him ; and that spirit, which even these defeats 
could not depress, was all his own.”* Under 
the very partial auspices of the English court, an 
interminable treaty had been transferred from 
Cologne to Nimeguen, where a sort of congress 
was opened in the summer of the preceding year. 
But the hollow talk of diplomatists did not inter- 
rupt the roar of cannon ,* — the war went on, and 
during its vicissitudes Charles again sold himself 
to Louis, who engaged to pay him an annual pen- 
sion of 100,000/., and to send over French troops 
if required. Charles wrote this secret treaty with 
his own hand, and signed it with his private seal, 
while his brother James, Danbv, and Lauderdale, 
all knew of the transaction. Chiffinch, the valet 
and back-stairs man, received the monies from the 
French minister, and Charles signed the receipts. f 
a. n. 1677. — On the 5th of February parliament 
met in the midst of great popular excitement — for 

• Sketch of the History and State of Europe, jn '* Loiters on the 
Stutly and l of History.’’ llolnu'broke adds, in explanation of some 
of the (lifhc ulties and peculiarities of the Pi ince of Orange's case 
** He had difTh nines m hiso£o commonwealth; the governors of the 
Spanish Low ( ountres < rossed his measures sometimes , the German 
allies dimppointi d and broke them olten ; ami it is not improbable 
that he wn# hequctitlY behaved. He wus so perhaps c\en by 
Houches, the imperial general; a Frenchman, according to Hiiyle, 
and a pensioner of I.oih oik, according to common report and v’erv 
strong appeal am ch He had not yet credit and authority sufficient 
to make him a cenhe of union to a whole confederacy, the soul that 
animated and duected so great a body. He came to be such after 
words ; but at the time spoken or he could not take so great a part 
Upon him. No other prince or general was equal to it; and the toil* 
sequences of this defect appealed almost tu e\cry opeiation,” 
t Dalrymple.s -Manure. 


men had begun to believe that the king had made 
up his mind to do without parliaments. In th& 
Lords, as well as in the £Jpmmons, the opposition 
began the session by questioning the legality of the 
long prorogation. The Duke of Buckingham main- 
tained r that, hy the very length of the prorogation, 
this parliament had ceased to exist, * and Shaftes- 
bury and Wliarton supported him. But Panby 
was too strong for them, and not only were they 
out-voted, but they were in an arbitrary manner 
committed to the Tower. In the House of Com- 
mons there were too many members that gained by 
keeping their seats, and too much French money 
had just been shared among them,* to allow that 
House to pronounce its own dissolution ; and the 
country party were left in a minority of 142 to 
193. The Lords now brought in a bill for the 
security of the church m ca^e of the succession of 
a Catholic pi ince — for Charles, though well pro- 
vided with illegitimate sons and daughters, had no 
children by the queen, and his brother James, the 
declared papist, remained heir to the crown. By 
this bill an immense power was to be given to the 
hi shops, t The Commons, however, were indig- 
nant at its encroachments ; they asserted, with 
some reason, that it would vest the sovereign powu 
in the Bench ; and after two readings they allowed 
the bill to sleep. The Lords originated a bill 
for the more effectual conviction and prosecution 
of popish recusants, but doing away with the awful 
punishment of death. The Commons threw this 
out in a rage, and drew up and passed a merciless 
bill of their own to prevent the growth of popery, 
and keep up hanging. The Lords refused to give 
it a single reading. Both Houses, however, agreed 
in the abolition of the detestable writ dr fupretico 
comhurendo. 

Still alarmed at the growing navy of the French, 
the Commons voted 600,000/. for building new 
ships ; but they took care to provide securities for 
the proper employment of this money. Fresh 
successes and conquests on the part of Louis 
created fresh alarms ; they saw that the French 
were securing themselves in the Spanish Nether- 
lands ; that the Prince of Orange was being again 
driven behind his dikes ; and by means of some who 
are said to have “touched the monies of Spain” 
the Commons voted an address, praying the king 
to take such steps as might be necessary to check 
the rapacity of the French monarch, and preserve 
the Netherlands.} If Charles could have gained 
by it, he would have broken his secret bargain 
with Louis; l*it the Commons had bound Tiim 
more and more to the French interests, by tying 
up the 600,000/., and betraying, on other occa- 

• Dalrymple. 

+ The Lords' bill, which Danbv is sftid to have concerted with the 
bishops themselves, provided amonj; other things, that on the demise 
of the kinjf the bishops should tendei a declaration njjaitifil tnmsub- 
stnntiation to the tmecessm, nnd certify into Chaneeiy whether lie 
had subscribed the declaration or not. If he had not snbscilbed, 
then they were empowered to appoint to all bishoprics and to present 
to ail benefices in the Rift of Dip crown, and they were to take cliur^i 
of the education of the children ot the kin#. 

f Dalrymple shows that Spanish money, Dutch money, and e\eu 
German money as well as French money, was distributed in tin-* 
pensioned parliament. 
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a" great shyness of trusting him with money. 
After some parliamentary manoeuvres, when the 
whole nation began to ft 1 } for war with France, the 
Commonf pledged themselves to supply the ne- 
cessary funds. Thereupon the king demanded 
an immediate grant of 600,000/. at the least. To 
forward this grant the emperor’s ambassador and 
the ambassador of the king of Spain distributed 
22,000/. among the patriots in the House of Com- 
mons, while, to prevent it, the envoy of the king 
of France spent probably a larger sum in the same 
manner. In the end, the Commons refused the 
600,000/. ; upon which Charles refused to declare 
war without it, adjourned parliament from the 
28th of May to the 1 6th of July, and applied to 
the king of France for an increase of his pension. 
Louis offered two millions of livres, making about 
150,000/.; Charles demanded 200, 000A; and, 
after a good deal of chaffering, obtained the latter 
sum : in return for which, he kept off the meeting 
of parliament for nearly a whole year. This w as 
done, not by prorogation, but by adjournment, in 
order to keep the four lords in the Tower. Ill 
brooking so long a confinement, the l)ttke of Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, made their 
humble submission, and were lelcascd. But 
Shaftesbury would not submit : be appealed to 
the law, and was heard in the King’s Bench; hut 
the judges refused to admit him to hail, and then, 
having made a noise by his long holding out, 
Shaftesbury submitted, and was liberated some six 
or seven months after Buckingham and the rest.* 
During the long recess Charles not only per- 
mitted his nephew, the Prince of Orange, to come 
over to England, but hastily made up a marriage 
between the prince and his niece, Mary, the elder 
daughter of the Duke of York by Anne Hyde.f 
James submitted reluctantly to this sudden union ; 
and when Barillon, the French envoy, remon- 
strated, Charles told him that the measure was 
forced upon him hv the jealous fears of the nation, 
particularly since the Duke of York had declared 
himself a Roman Catholic.} James afterwards 
made a merit to himself of this Protestant mar- 
riage, and expressed his hopes that now none 
would suspect him of any intolerance or of any 
design to change the religion of the country. So 
essential was the neutrality of England to Louis, 
that he was obliged to conceal his resentment, lest 
his Unsteady pensioner should go further ; and lie 
condescended to listen patiently to terms of peace, 
which Charles proposed in the interest of his 
nephew. But at the same time Loflis poured fresh 
troops into Flanders and invested Guislain. The 
excitement produced in England seemed danger- 
ous, and Charles and his brother, who seldom 
agreed except in leaning to the French king, now 
went together into a treaty with the Prince of 
Orange and the States-General ; and the English 
troops under the command of young Monmouth 

* 1’itrl, Hbt.—Dulrymple.— Burnet.— Andimv M-irvol.— ' Temple. 

i Tins marriage had been proposed some time Indore, when the 
Pitnoe of Oiange was rather averse te it tl»«u othei^isc. 

} Dktlrymple. 


were recalled from the service of France. Then 
Louis stopped Charles’s pension, and employed 
his money in bribing the leaders of the opposition 
in the House of Commons, who undertook so to 
liniit the grants of public money as to make a war 
impracticable or little dangerous to the French 
king. These intrigues, however, would have 
failed, or could never have existed, but for the in- 
stinctive hatred of the English people to a standing 
army; and the suspicions spread far and wide, 
that Charles and his brother intended to employ 
any army that might be raised, not in curbing the 
ambition of the French, but in destroying the 
liberties of the English people, and altering their 
religion by force. 

a.d. 1678. — The English parliament met sooner 
than had been appointed, and the king, announcing 
a treaty offensive quid defensive with Holland, spoke 
roundly of a war with France, and of the necessity 
of putting ninety sail of ships in commission, and 
raisiug an army of 40,000 men. The opposition, 
who were afraid to make a too open resistance to a 
grant of money for this ostensibly Protestant war, 
attempted to embarrass the court with conditions 
and restrictions ; but these manoeuvres failed, and 
a supply was voted in general terms for the main- 
tenance of a fleet of ninety sail and an army of 
30,000 men. The victorious career of the French, 
who had now taken Ghent, Ypres, and other places, 
and had opened a road into the heart of Holland, 
set home jealousies to sleep for a time ; regiments 
were raised with alacrity, and, to prove the since- 
rity of the court’s intentions, two or three of them 
were sent instantly to protect Ostend against Louis. 
But still Charles refused to declare war; and 
a few must have known that he continued a secret 
correspondence with Louis all the while.* The 
Prince of Orange had no confidence in his uncle, 
the king, or in his uncle and father-in-law the 
duke ; and the States-General, tired of their costly 
alliance with Spain and the emperor, were disposed 
to make a separate treaty without /uiy very scru- 
pulous regard for either of their allies. Still, how- 
ever, Charles and his brother urged on the levies ; 
and still the jealousies of the uses for which this 
army was really intended increased, and very natu- 
rally. Lord Russell, the purest of the patriots, 
though his patriotism was perhaps dimmed by 
religious intolerance, inveighed in the House of 
Commons against the dangers of Popery and of a 
standing army; Sir Gilbert Gerard said pretty 
plainly that this army would Ticker be employed in 
any other work than in gutting clown the liberties 
of the country ; and an address was voted calling 
upon the king to declare himself. The French 
agents, who had paid money to some of the men 
who drove on these measures in the House, were 
astonished mid irritated ; but they were given to 
understand by the patriots , that if Charles could 
render them (the opposition) unpopular, as averse 
to the pretended Protestant war, he would be 
enabled to crush them, and command^ by the help 

* Dalrymple.— Ralph. 
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of his army, a slavish parliament to do whatever 
he chose ; and though Ruvigni and Barillon kuew 
that their master, Louis, hated parliaments in the 
abstract, they were perfectly well aware that he 
relied very little upon Charles. They, therefore, 

. pretended to be satisfied, and continued their in- 
trigues both with the king and the patriots. The 
Lords rejected the address of the Commons which 
was carried up to them by Lord Russell, maintain- 
ing that, as the intentions of Spain, the empire, 
and Holland were not really known, it would be 
folly for the king of England to commit himself 
by a declaration of war. The Lords were right ; 
but those who carried the House with them, and 
who knew that the allies were in reality ready to 
conclude a peace, ought also to have known that 
the king could have no foreign use for the 
army he was raising. The French ministers, at 
the congress of Nimcguen, had already offered a 
peace upon condition of being allowed to retain 
two of the five towns they had taken in Flanders, 
— Tournay and Valenciennes ; and now the Em- 
peror, the Court of Spain, and the Prince of Orange 
intimated to the King of England that they were 
ready to treat upon that condition. Charles made 
haste to communicate secretly with Louis, and to 
ask a pension of six millions of livres for the three 
following years, as the price of his guaranteeing 
the acceptance of the treaty by the allieii* But 
Louis, Hushed with his recent successes in the 
field, told Montague that he must have Ypres 
and Conde as well as Tournay and Valenciennes, 
and that lie would satisfy his English majesty 
through orders lie would send to Barillon ; and, in 
effect, Barillon fully satisfied Charles with a new 
money bargain ; and another infamous treaty was 
concluded, wherein the King of England agreed, 
for six millions of livres, to break with the States- 
Gencral if they did not accept the terms offered by 
France, — to recall his troops from Flanders,— to 
observe a strict neutrality, — to disband his army, 
— and to prorogue, and then dissolve, the present 
parliament. In the mean time the Commons had 
required that Charles should either pay off the 
troops that had been raised, or join the allies and 
declare war against France. On the 4th of June 
they voted the sum of 200,000/. upon condition 
that the troops should be paid off with it imme- 
diately. They also granted 200,000 1. for the 
navy ; but they voted that no question of further 
supplies should be entertained that session. Charles 
summoned them before him in the House of Lords, 
and endeavoured to cajole them out of 300,000/. 
per annum as an addition to his fixed revenue ; 
but the Commons werp firm, and all that could be 
obtained from them was a new bill consolidating 

• In all thc»e trnniactions there wm complicated trickery. Secre- 
tary Coventry was instructed to write a dispatch directing MonUgur, 
the ambassador at Pans, to sound the French court, and to do nothing 
more. Thw dispatch was probably submitted to the whole of the 
council. But, in ndditiuu to the dispatch, there was a secret money- 
letter to which Charles put a postscript in his own hnntl-wruing to 
assure the French king that the letter was written by his own ruder. 
Dunby was the penman, and the letter ma fprcyttpp in 
peacbment.— Dabymple. 


the grants they had made in a general supply. 
Then, on the 1 5th of July, he prorogued the pitf- 
liament. 0 # t * 

The diplomatists at Nimeguen had settled a 
peace upon the conditions offered by Louis* ahd 
an armistice for six weeks w ws proclaimed to aftaw 
the reluctant government of Spain time to make 
up its mind. But, on a sudden, the French com- 
missioners declared that, their master being bound 
to see an entire restitution made by the Emperor 
to his ally the King of Sweden of all he had lest in 
the war, he could not restore the towns in Flanders 
to the Spaniards till his ally the Swede was satisfied. 
The States-General, who had driven for a 'separate 
peace, sorely against the will of the Prince of Orange, 
were confounded by this pretension of. making 
their frontier answerable for places which had been 
taken from the Swede by the Emperor, the King 
of Denmark, and the Elector of Brandenburg; 
and, not knowing to whom else they might address 
themselves, they applied to the King of England. 
Charles chuckled over the deepening game, fartfcy- 
ing that he must get more money out of its diffi- 
culties. It was natural for one that associated so 
much with players to acquire some skill in acting, 
lie put on a virtuous indignation at the bad faith 
and rapaciousnjpss of his brother of France ; while 
the Duke of York declared that Louis was seeking 
the dominion of all Europe, and that England alone 
could check him. More English troops were 
shipped for Flanders, and Sir William Temple 
was sent to the Hague, where, within a week, he 
concluded with the States a treaty binding England 
to enter upon the war instantly, if Louis did not 
give up his pretension of keeping the towns in 
Flanders as security for Sweden. But, while this 
was a-doing, Charles, in the apartments of his 
French mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, was 
laughing, with his brother James and Barillon, tit 
the credulity of those who believed that he was in 
earnest,* and was telling Barillon to write for 
more French money ; and shortly after he dis- 
patched the Earl of Sunderland to negotiate with 
Louis for the dissolution of the alliance just made 
by Temple, and for satisfaction to Sweden, moyrn - 
nant subsidies to himself. But Louis, who was 
at least his match in cunning and duplicity, secretly 
revealed these proposals to the States-General, to 
show them what reliance they could place on such 
an ally as his English majesty ; and then, impelled 
by the commercial impatience of Amsterdam and 
the other great cities, which weTe, moreover, 
jealous of the ^Towing power of the Prince of 
Orange, which they fancied might subvert their 
liberties, the States hurried to sign a separate 
treaty with Louis, that completely broke the coali- 
tion. By this treaty the Spanish Netherlands— 
the rampart by land of Holland— -were left at the 
mercy of the French ; but the Prince of Orange 
boldly resolved to do something with his sword in 
spite of the pen of Beverning and his colleagues 


Sir John Rcresby, Memoirs,— Dairy m pie. 
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at Nimeguen. The treaty between the States and i 
Frince was concluded on the 10th of August ; and 1 
as it was known in JL^ndon, it must have been 
known in the neighbourhood of Brussels, where 
the prince then lay with his army. Yet, on that 
day, the not over-scrupulous William ft^l upon 
the French, and gave them such a ^beating as they 
had not suffered for several years. The Duke of 
Luxembourg was besieging Mons, a most import- 
ant frontier town of Flanders, and he had not, it 
appears, suspended his operations very strictly 
during the armistice. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to preserve the place ; and the Prince of 
Orange collecting the Spanish confederates under 
the Duke of Villahermosa, and some of the English 
auxiliaries commanded by the gallant Lord Ossory, 
and all very ready to tight the French, took Lux- 
embourg by surprise, and forced him into a battle 
under the walls of Mons, and in the midst of 
his own beleaguer. After a dreadful t conflict, 
in which five thousand brave men, of all sides, 
hit the dust, night separated the combatants. 
It was generally believed that if the Prince of 
Orange had been at liberty the next day to pursue 
his advantages, he might not only have relieved 
Mons, hut have made a long-desired incursion into 
France. But on the morrow, Luxembourg, at a 
conference, announced the conclusion of peace 
between France and Holland; and William, 
“ bound by a limited authority,” was obliged to 
retire towards Nivelles. Charles'now endeavoured 
to make the States-General break the treaty, and 
he invited his nephew to join him in a bond fide 
war. 44 Was ever anything so hot and so cold as 
this court of yours?” said the Prince of Orange : 
“ Will the king never learn a word that I shall 
never forget since my last passage to England, 
when, in a great storm, the captain was all night 
crying out to the man at the helm, — Steady! 
steady ! steady ? If this dispatch had come 
twenty days ago, it had changed the face of affairs 
in Christendom, and the war might have been 
carried on till France had yielded to the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, and left the world in quiet for the 
rest of our lives : as it comes now, it will have no 
effect at all.”* Charles then turned to Louis, 
who, for the present, suspended the wages of his 
infamy. The States-General stepped into his post 
of mediator, and, under their management, both 
Spain and the empire were included in the treaty, 
and peace was restored to the continent in the 
month of October. By the peace of Nimeguen 
Holland recovered sdl she had lost* and made very 
advantageous commercial arrangements with Louis. 
Spain ceded to France the province of Franche- 
Comte, which naturally belonged to her, and twelve 
fortresses in Flanders ; the Empire gave to Louis 
Fribourg instead of Philipsbourg ; the King of 
Denmark and the Elector of Brandenburg restored 
their conquests to Sweden ; and Louis XIV. became 
the arbiter of Europe. f 

* Templo’B Woiks. 

i Tt*mple.— Boliiigbroke,— Dnlrymple.— Ralph. 

VOL. III. 


Before this temporary settlement of the affairs of 
tlie continent, England became involved in fresh 
disgrace-in a plot which has not a parallel in the 
annals of civilized mankind. Many adroit poli- 
ticians had long been convinced that the only lever 
by which to raise up a stern, popular opposition to • 
the encroachments and schemes of the court, was 
the old and sturdy hatred of Popery, — that there 
would he no chance of keeping the people free, 
unless they could convince them that there was 
a design on foot to make them Catholics at all 
hazards, and at any cost of blood and crime. There 
had been one or two little preludes ; but on the 
12th of August, 1678, while the king was walking 
in St. James’s Park, he was accosted by one Kirby, 
who told him that his enemies had a design upon 
his life, and that he might he shot in that very 
walk. Charles stepped aside, and appointed Kirby 
to meet him at the house of Cliiffinch, where his 
majesty was accustomed to meet a very different 
kind of company — his panders and his women. 
There Kirby informed him that two persons named 
Grove and Pickering had engaged to shoot him, 
and that Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s phy- 
sician, had undertaken to poison him. All this 
intelligence Kirby said he had received from his 
friend Dr. Tongc, a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, who was well known to several persons about 
the couft. Charles agreed to Bee the doctor, and 
Tonge presented him with an immense roll of 
papers which contained the full particulars of the 
plot drawn out under forty-three heads. This was 
too much for the patience of the king, who referred 
the parson with his papers to Dauby, the treasurer 
and prime minister. Danhy asked Tongc who 
had written the papers? The doctor answered 
that they had been secretly thrust under liis door, 
and that, though he guessed, he did not exactly 
know by whom. After a few days, however, Tonge 
told the treasurer that he had ascertained his sus- 
picions as to the author to he well founded ; that 
he had met the individual in the streets, who had 
given him further particulars of the horrible con- 
spiracy, desiring that his name might he concealed, 
lest the Papists should murder him. Dauby went 
to the king, and proposed the instant arrest of the 
alleged assassins ; hut Charles, who is said to have 
believed from the beginning that the whole thing 
was a gross imposture, declined taking this step, 
and requested that the matter should he kept secret 
even from the Duke of York ; saying that it would 
only create alarm, and might perhaps put the 
notion of murdering him into soflne head that other- 
wise would never have thought of it. But Tonge, 
the chief performer in this jyite-piece, soon waited 
upon Danby with information that there was a 
terrible packet going through the post-office to 
Bedingfield, the Duke of York’s confessor, then at 
Windsor. The lord -treasurer posted down to 
Windsor to intercept this packet; but he found 
that the letters were already in the hands of the 
king. Bedingfield had shown them to his penitent, 
who had delivered them to his brother ; and the 
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king, the duke, and the Jesuit had examined them 
together, and his majesty had been convinced that 
they were forgeries sent on design to be inter- 
cepted, to give credit to the revelations of Kirby 
and Tonge: but the duke’s enemies, on the other 
, hand, gave out that he had got some hints of 
the discovery of the real plot, and brought those 
badly forged letters as a blind to impose ou the 
king, while the real Jesuit letters were destroyed 
as soon as received by his confessor and himself. 
Charles would still have treated the whole story as 
the awkward plot or intrigue of an ill constructed 
comedy; but James, seeing that the Jesuits, and 
even his own confessor, were accused, insisted 
upon a searching inquiry. It is not clear, however, 
that “ the drivers” of the plot would have let the 
matter drop if the duke had been ever so still. 
Kirby, who had first warned the king in the Park, 
appeared repeatedly at court ; and, failing to attract 
attention there, the mysterious friend of Dr. Tonge, 
who had written the forty-three articles, presented 
himself to Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a magistrate 
of Westminster, and not only made his affidavit to 
those charges, hut also to thirty-eight more articles 
which had been added to the original list. The 
magistrate perceiving that Coleman, an agent and 
factotum of the duke’s, and a personal friend of 
his own, was set down as a chief conspirator, im- 
mediately warned his friend, and Coleman com- 
municated with his master, the Duke of York. It 
was now impossible to keep the business a secret ; 
and Dr. Tonge, being summoned before the coun- 
cil, was commanded to produce his informant. 
Thereupon, on the 28th of September, Titus 
Oates appeared before that board m a new suit 
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of clothes and a clerical gown. With the most 
marvellous self-possession and fluency he com- 
menced and continued his incredible story. He 
stated— 1. That the pope claimed possession of 
these kingdoms on account of the 'heresy of the 
people, and had delegated his supreme authority 
to the society of Jesuits. 2. That the Jesuits had 
undertaken to expel this heresy, and re-establish 
the Catholic faith. 3. That, in furtherance of 
this plan, some of the society were employed in 
Ireland, some in Scotland (under the disguise of 
Covenanters), some in Holland, and some in Eng- 
land, where they were not only plotting the murder 
of the king but of the duke also, if his highness 
should oppose their attempt or refuse his concur- 
rence. 4. That these Jesuits had 100,000/. ; 
that they w^c in the receipt of 00,000/. a-year in 


I rents ; and had obtained 10,00Q/. from the Cjm- 
; fessor to the French king, and the promise * 
equal sum from the provincial of New Castile. 
5. That a man named Honest William, and Pick- 
ering, a lay-brother of the order, had been repeat- 
edly commissioned to shoot the king, and had |}een 
punished for their neglect. 6. That, in t$ie pre- 
ceding month of April, a grand consult of Jesuits 
from all parts had been held at the V^hite IJorse 
Tavern in the Strand, and had there prpvided three 
sets of pistol-assaBsins ; and had, besides, offered 
10,000/. to Sir George Wakeraan, the queen’s 
physician, if lie would do the thing quietly by 
poison : Oates pretended not to know hovi Wake- 
man behaved, but swore that he had often seen 
him with the Jesuits since that meeting at the 
White Horse. 7. That he had been himself 
urged to shoot the king. 8. That a wager was 
laid that the king should eat no more Christinas 
pies ; and that, if he would not become R. Q. 
(Rex Cutholicus), he should no longer be C. R. 
9. That the Jesuits had been the authors ok the 
great fire of Loudon, and were now concerting a 
plan for the burning of Westminster, Wapping, 
and all the shipping in the river; and that lie 
(Oates) had a post assigned him among the incen- 
diaries. 10. That the pope had already, by a 
secret bull, filled up all the bishoprics and digni- 
ties m the church, and had appointed Lord Arun- 
del to he his chancellor, Lmd Powis treasurer. 
Sir William Godolphin privy seal, Coleman secre- 
tary of state, Langliornc attorney-general, Lord 
Bcllasis general' of the Papal army, Lord Petre 
lieutenant-general, Lord Stafford paymaster ; and 
that other well-known Catholics, of less rank, had 
received inferior commissions from the provincial 
of the Jesuits. 

To account for the means by which be was let 
into all these dangerous secrets, Oates affirmed 
that, as a convert to the Catholic religion, he had 
been admitted into the Jesuits’ houses abroad ; 
and this part of the story was true. His real and 
infamous history appears to have been simply 
this : — Titus Oates was the son of an Ana- 
baptist preacher ; his father had been chaplain to 
that Colonel Pride who purged the House of Cpm* 
mons; but Titus, when he saw how the restored go- 
vernment was purging the church and persecuting 
and impoverishing non-conformists, conformed 
forthwith, and got himself ordained a minister of 
the establishment. This was a time of sudden con- 
versions : the timid and the unscrupulous took re- 
fuge from the jtyranny of intolerance in cunning, 
lying, and perjury. The son was sent to Cambridge, 
and took orders in the established church. Being 
obscure and friendless, he could obtain no living; and 
he pined on the] scanty pay of a country curate- 
While in this condition he was twice convicted of 
perjury, lie was afterwards a chaplain on board 
a man-of-war; and from that situation he was dis- 
missed with an increase of infamy. According to 
his own account, in the year 1676, he was admitted 
into the service of the catholic Duke of Norfolk, 
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An| J there becautie acquainted with one Byng, 
« iSjiit was a priest in the house,” and with Kemish 
aha Singletdn, who Jc4d him “ that the Pro- 
testftht religion Was upon its laBt legs,” and that it 
bOfrardtl him and all men of his coat to hasten 
betifchok hotne to the Church of Rome ; and there- 
upon, he, having had strong suspicions of the 
great fiind apparent growth of popery, to satisfy his 
curiosity pretended some doubts in his mind. 
But, upon conversation with these men, he found 
they Were not men for his turn. Afterwards he 
met with One Hutchinson, a saint-like man, or one 
that was religious for religion’s sake ; and him he 
found ntit for his turn either, “ for his design was 
to deal with their casuists, that is, those of the 
Society.” But after Hutchinson had introduced 
him to a Jesuit, he found “ they were the men for 
his turn, because they were the cunning, politic 
men, and the men that could satisfy him.” He 
pretended to be convinced by the Jesuit’s argu- 
ments, and he was reconciled to the Church of 
Rome on Ash Wednesday, 1677. But Oates 
laid his hand upon his breast, and said God and 
his holy angels knew that he had never changed 
his religion, but that he had gone among them on 
purpose to betray them. After his reconciliation 
with the Church of Home, he was sent, as cate- 
chumen, over to the continent, and was admitted 
into the Jesuits* College at Valladolid m Spain. 
There Oates stayed about five months, when he 
was disgracefully expelled. He recrossed the 
Pyrenees, and appeared as a mendicant at the gate 
of the Jesuits’ College at St. Omer, and was not 
only received but entertained there for some time, 
during which he lived among the students and 
novices. But he was again expelled with shame, 
and then he came home without coat or cassock, 
and either made or renewed an acquaintance with 
Dr. Tonge, rector of St. Michael’s, in Wood Street, 
a great Protestant alarmist. This Tonge and 
Kirby clothed and fed him while he was writing 
out his plot; and they bought him the clerical 
gown and new suit in which he appeared before the 
council. 

The members of that board heard his reve- 
lations with silent astonishment; but the fluke 
of York pronounced them a most impudent 
imposture. There were, however, several members 
of the council, moved by different motives and 
feelings, that were resolved to proceed with the 
inquiry. They asked Oates for documents, — for 
letters or papers of some kind. He, who pretended, 
to have been the bearer of Jesuit^dispatches and 
letters innumerable, had not a scrap to produce ; 
but he engaged to find abundance of documcntaiy 
evidence if they would assist him with warrants 
and proper officers. Aud the council agreed to 
let him have both. On the morrow Oates was 
again brought before the council, and this time 
the king was theTe. Charles, who did not believe 
one word of the whole story, was afraid of opposing 
his ministers in such a matter as this ; but, on 
one or two occasions, he could not wholly conceal 


his feelings. He desired that Oates might be 
made to describe the person of Don Juan, to 
whom, as he said, he had been introduced during 
his travels. The informer said that Don Juan 
was tall, thin, and swarthy. Here Charles turned 
to his brother, the duke, and smiled ; for their old 
acquaintance, the Spanish bastard, showed the 
Austrian breed more than the Spanish, being 
short, fat, and fair. Charles also asked where 
Oates had seen the king of France’s confessor pay 
down the 10,000/. The informer replied, — In the 
Jesuits* house, just by the king’s house. Here 
Charles, who knew Paris rather better than Oates, 
exclaimed, — M Man, thp Jesuits have no house 
within a mile of the Louvre.” But notwithstand- 
ing all this, Charles posted off to Newmarket 
races, leaving the council to make what it would 
of the plot, and Oates to be lodged at Whitehall 
under his royal protection. 

It is maintained by most writers, upon a 
variety of contemporary authorities, that Dauby, 
the prime minister, if he did not help to ori- 
ginate it, was anxious to encourage the ferment, 
which might absorb men’s minds and prevent 
or delay the impeachment with which he was 
threatened in the next session of parliament. 
In ordering the arrest of the denounced Cole- 
man, the agent of the Duke of York, the minister 
gave instructions that bis papers should be 
seized ; and this measure, with a variety of addi- 
tional cncumstances which came out one upon 
the other, contributed to make up a strange body 
of presumptive evidence, and to convert what 
at first seemed a wild vision into something like 
a reality. Indeed the framers of the popish plot 
(supposing it to* have been all an invention) must 
have felt, in the end, something like the conjuror 
who, while attempting to delude some old women 
by raising a sham devil, suddenly saw the real 
fiend grinning at his elbow. Coleman, who had 
absconded after the warning given to him by his 
friend Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, had destroyed or 
removed some of his papers, but enough were 
left and secured to prove that both he and his 
master the duke had been engaged in a dangerous 
correspondence with the French king, with that 
king’s confessor, Father la Chaise, and with the 
pope’s nuncio, at Brussels, and that they had 
solicited money from La ('liaise at Paris, and 
from the pope at Rome, for the purpose of chang- 
ing religion in England. A few days after this 
discovery the popular ferment was increased ten- 
fold by the disappearance of *Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, who had taken the deposition of Oates, 
and who wub supposed tq have received con- 
fidential communications from Coleman. This 
magistrate left his house at Westminster on the 
morning of the 12th of October, and never re- 
turned more. He had been for some time greatly 
depressed in spirits, and had entertained appre- 
hensions that lie would be the first martyr m tins 
plot. As soon as he was missed, the people un- 
animously hurried to the con elusion «that he had 

4 z 2 
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been trepanned and murdered by the papists ; and 
the papists, in self-defence, perhaps, but certainly 
to the injury of their own cause, gave out that he 
had run away for debt, — that he had withdrawn 
to contract an indecorous marriage, — that he had 
run away with a harlot, — and, at last, that he 
had killed himself in an excitement, working 
upon an hereditary disposition to insanity. His 
brothers, who lived in the city, and his numerous 
friends, made search in all directions, but no traces 
of him could be found until the evening of the 
sixth day, when his body was discovered in a 
ditch by Primrose Hill, not far from Old St. 
Pancras Church: it was pierced through and 
through with his own sword, which came some 
inches out at the back, behind the heart. There 
was no blood on his cloths, or about him; his 
shoes were clean as if he had not walked to that 
country spot ; his money was in his pocket and 
his rings were on his fingers ; but there was 
nothing about his neck, and a mark was all 
iound it an inch broad, which showed he was 
strangled : his breast, also, was marked all over 
with bruises, and his neck was broken. “ All this,” 
says Burnet, “ I saw T , for Hr. Lloyd and I went to 
view his body ; and there were many drops of 
white wax on his breeches, w hicli he never used 
himself; and since only persons of quality or 
priests use these lights, this made all people 
believe in whose hands he must have been; and it 
was visible he was first strangled and then carried 


[Boon VllL* 

to that place, where his Bwordwaa run througbjbis 
dead body. . . Dr. Lloyd went and told the king 
what he had seen. The; body lay tw;o days ex- 
posed, many going to see it, who went away much 
moved with the sight ; and, indeed, men’s spirits 
were so sharpened upon it 4ihat we all looked on 
it as a very great happiness that the people , did 
not vent their fury upon the papists afcout the 
town.” According to one account, when the 
sword was drawn, there followed a copious dis- 
charge of blood, which could not have been the 
case if the weapon had been thrust into a dead 
body ; but two Burgeons, who had examined the 
body, afterwards deposed that there was mo eva- 
cuation of blood, — that the breast was beaten as 
if with some obtuse weapon, — and that the neck 
was broken. It has been said that these two sur- 
geons betrayed profound ignorance of the pheno- 
mena attending sudden and violent death; but 
surely it required no great learning or science to 
speak to outward and visible circumstances like 
these : the most ignorant barber-surgeon of 4hat 
day — the veriest clown among the host of spec- 
tators — was competent to tell whether the neck 
wcie broken, and whether the breast were bruised 
and beateu, or not. The coroner sat for two whole 
days on the body, and the finding of the inquest 
was, that Sir Ldmondbury Godfrey had been 
barbarously murdered by some person or persons 
unknown. To those who reflected coolly upon all 
the circumstances of the case, Godfrey’s murder 
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must hate appeated then, as it has ever since 
remained, a perplexing mystery; but, in that 
universal excitement, fyw or none were cool, while 
there were many who, for selfish or political ends, 
were TOTolved to fasten the murder upon the 
Catholics, and to fllake it a means of revolu- 
tionizing court and government. # The ghastly 
body was carried from Primrose Hill to the habita- 
tion of the deceased, and there exhibited to many 
thousands, who shuddered and wept over the Pro- 
testant martyr. The funeral was attended by an 
immense procession, having at their head seventy- 
two Protestant divines in full canonicals. Dr. 
Lloyd, fhe friend of the deceased, preached the 
funeral sermon, having “ two other thumping 
divines standing upright in the pulpit, one on each 
side of him, to guard him from being killed, while 
he was preaching, by the papists.”* And at this 
time so widely and wildly had the panic spread, 
that all Protestants, clergy or laity, conformists or 
non-conformists, royalists or republicans, of the 
court paTty or of the country party, considered 
their lives in danger, and, in many instances, 
adopted the most ridiculous precautions against an 
unseen enemy. 

It was in this state of the public mind, 
when “ reason could no more be heard than a 
whisper in the midst of the most violent hur- 
ricane,”t that (on the 21st of October) the par- 
liament re-assembled. After explaining to the 
House why he had not yet disbanded the army, 
and why he was so much in debt as to require 
immediately fresh grants, Charles adverted to the 
popish plot, stating that it was his intention to 
leave it to he investigated by the ordinary courts 
of law. Both Houses and some of his own mi- 
nisters were dissatisfied with this light mention of 
the plot, and they soon made up for the king’s 
coolness by their own scorching heat. They called 
before them Tijtus Oates, who never appeared 
without making copious additions to his original 
disclosures : they committed the Catholic Lords 
Stafford, Powis, Petre, Arundel, and Bellasis to 
the Tower ; they crammed the commoner prisons 
with papists; they declared “that there hath 
been, and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, 
contrived and carried on by the popish recusants, 
for assassinating the king, for subverting the 
government, and for rooting out and destroying 
the Protestant religion they proclaimed the 
great Titus the Saver of the Nation, and got 
him a pension of 1200/. a-ycar. In these and 
other proceedings of the kind, Shaftesbury was in- 
defatigable, and his masterly hand was visible in 
what followed. Yielding to the storm, and never 
struggling with it to the risk of his personal con- 
venience and pleasure, Charles commanded his 
brother to retire from the Council, and assured the 
Commons that he would pass any bills they might 
present for present security against popery, or 
for future security in the reign of his successor, 
provided only they did not impeach the regular 

• Roger North, Examen. f Hume, 


right of succession. But this was not enough; 
and a bill, passed in the Commons, to disable 
papists from sitting in either House, reached a 
third reading in the House of Lords. The Duke 
of York, who felt that the main object of this hill 
was to disqualify him, as a preliminary to his ex- 
clusion from the throne on account of his religion, 
made an earnest appeal to their lordships, shedding 
tears as he spoke. He said he now cast himself 
upon their favour in the greatest concern he could 
have in this world ; he spoke much of his duty to 
the king, and his zeal for the good of the nation ; 
and he solemnly protested that, whatever his 
religion might be, it should only he a private 
thing between God and his own soul, and that no 
effect of it should ever appear in the government. 
To save him, a proviso was introduced that the 
bill should not extend, in its operation, to his 
royal highness ;* hut, in the House of Commons, 
this saving proviso was earned by a majority of 
only two; and thus, after many attempts, the 
Catholic peers were excluded from their seats, 
which their successors did not regain till the year 
1829. The doors of the Commons were already 
closed by the act passed in the preceding session, 
imposing upon members the oath of supremacy 
and the declaration against transubstantiation ;f 
and thus it became the practice, as it had long 
been the principle, of the constitution that those 
who professed the ancient religion should have no 
voice in the state. 

The trade of a Protestant witness had proved 
so profitable to Oates, that it was not likely lie 
should be left in the monopoly of it. His first 
rival, who almost immediately became a partner 
with him in the business, was William Bedloe, a 
worse-conditioned scoundrel than the great Titus 
himself, — a regular gaol-bird, a swindler, and a 
convicted thief. In his origin he was a stable-boy, 
but he had risen to he a gentleman’s courier; and, 
still aspiring to higher things, lie had put captain 
before his name, and travelled on ,the continent, 
making “a shift to live, or rather to exist, by 
his cheats. n He had been recently liberated 
from New r gate when the reward of 500/. was 
offered for the discovery of the Primrose Hill 
murder. On his first appearance before the coun- 
cil Bedloe pretended to no acquaintance with 
Oates, and to no knowledge of the main plot : all 
that he came to speak to was the murder ; and he 
affirmed that he had seen the dead body of Godfrey 
at Somerset House, where the queen resided ; that 
Le Fevre, a Jesuit, had told liim that he and 
Walsh, another Jesuit, with the assistance of my 

• During the ftirious discussions the*papist waiting-women of the 
queen and Duchess of York were not forgotten. A noble peer, sup- 
posed to be Lord Lucas, exclaimed,— " 1 would not have so much us 
a popish man or a popish woman to remain here; not no much us n 
popish dog or a popish hitch ; not so much as a popish ent to pur or 
mew about the king." Burnet says that the queen proposed tliut all 
her ladies should cunt lots to sec which should be included in a small 
number that she was to be allowed to retain ; " only she named {her 
huslxmcts mittrcss) the Duchess of Portsmouth as one whom she 
would not expose to the uncertainty of a lot, which was not thought 
very decent in her. though her circumstances at that tune required an 
extraordinary submission in everything,’ " 

t 30 Car. li. st. 2, c. 1. ' • 
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Lord Bellasis’s gentleman and of a waiter in the 
Queen’s Chapel, had smothered the magistrate 
between two pillows ; and that, several nights after 
the horrible deed, three of the queen’s retainers 
had removed the body from Somerset House. But 
as Oates, in defiance of common sense and com- 
mon decency, had been allowed a regular crescendo, 
Bedloe proceeded to revel in the same indulgence : 
and on the very next morning, when introduced to 
the House of Lords, he recollected that the Jesuits 
Lcfevre and Walsh had spoken of commissions 
given to the lords Powis, Bellasis, and Arundel. 
The king exclaimed, “ Surely the man has received 
a new lesson during the last twenty -four hours.” 
Bedloe again denied all acquaintance with Oates. 
Presently after he changed the two pillows, with 
which he said Godfrey had been stifled, into a linen 
cravat, as strangling answered better with the ap- 
pearances about the neck exhibited by the dead body. 
In this fashion he altered, as well as added, with the 
least possible regard to verisimilitude. His crown- 
ing revelation, delivered on the 12th of November, 
seemed to be this : — overlooking the material cir- 
cumstances of his having denied all knowledge of 
the main plot, he said that, during his travels 
abroad, he had associated with English monks, 
jesuits, nuns, <&c., from whom he had learned that 
the king was to be murdered, — 'that ten thousand 
men were to he embarked from Flanderr, and 
landed on the coast of Yorkshire, — that twenty or 
thirty thousand religious men and pilgrims were 
to sail from St. Jago, m Spain, and to land at 


Milford Haven, — that the duk«» of Monmouth, 
Ormond, and Buckingham, the lords Shaftesbury 
and Ossory, were to be murdered as well as the 
king, — that the present army, the citizens of Lon- 
don, and all obstinate Protestants, were to be 
“ utterly extinguished,” — and 1 that all the consider- 
able Catholics »in England not only knew of this 
plot, hut had been sworn upon the Sacrament to 
assist in its accomplishment. Perhaps Titus Oates 
was afraid of being left behind — perhaps the conjec- 
ture is well founded that, on the failure to exclude 
the Duke of York from the House of Peers, “the 
drivers” considered it expedient to prompt the 
witnesses to lay their accusations higher tfhrn they 
had hitherto done, in order that the king, freed 
from his present unfruitful marriage, might have 
a chance of legitimate children (with his illegiti- 
mates the court was stocked) by another wife. 
Whatever were the motives, Oates proceeded to 
accuse the neglected scion of the House of Bra- 
ganza : he swore that he had seen a letter wherein 
Wakeman stated that the queen had given tier 
assent to the murder of her husband ; and that he 
himself had heard her exclaim, “ f will no longer 
sutler such indignities to my bed; I am content to 
join in procuring his death and the propagation of 
the Catholic faith.” When the witness told this 
new tale to the king he certainly knew that a pro- 
ject of dissolving the royal marriage had been en- 
tertained before by several of the king’s ministers, 
and he imagined that the king would eagerly grasp 
at this fme opportunity : but Charles had still some 
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remnant of conscience, or some lingering respect 
for the opinion of the world ; he heard Oates with 
indignation ; and he tgl|[ Burnet that, considering 
his faultiness towards the queen in other tilings, 
he thought it would be a horrid thing to abandon 
her now. Oates, however, swore to the nq,w story 
before the council, and then Bedlpc came in to 
corroborate it. The Duke of Buckingham had 
once proposed to the king something very like the 
murder of his wife, — that is, a plan for carrying 
off the queen to some plantation in the West Indies ; 
and Charles suspected that, m this particular 
matter, in accusing her majesty, the duke had 
been mft’c busy than any one. lie had not courage 
to declare his conviction, and to proclaim Oates 
an impostor and the mouthpiece of a foul cabal ; 
but he ordered that his papers should he seized, 
and that no person should be admitted to commu- 
nicate with him in private. But Charles could 
not prevent his appearing at the bar of the Com- 
mons, where, on the 28th of November, he raised 
his voice as became the solemnity of the matter, 
and said, “ I, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, Queen 
of England, of high treason.” The Lord*, how- 
ever, would not join the Commons in an address 
for the removal of the qnccn, and the accusation 
waB allowed to drop. At the same time the Upper 
House, so far from expressing any doubt as to the 
main plot, voted an address for the apprehension 
of all Papists, and received impeachments of high 
treason against Stafford and the other four lords m 
the Tower. The king, wherever he durst venture, 
continued to declare that he did not believe a single 
word that Oates and Bedjoe had advanced. One 
of his profligate courtiers,* who at times spoke 
unpalatable truths, said that his majesty knew a 
good deal more about the Popish plot than the 
witnesses or than any one else ; and Charles could 
scarcely have forgotten how far he had gone in 
plotting with the French king for the subversion 
of the religion and the constitution of his country. 
But neither these recollections and convictious, 
nor any others, could impel that thoroughly selfish 
man to make any effort to stop the shedding of 
blood, and cool the popular frenzy and that blood- 
thirstiness which happily never lasted long with 
the English people. The first victim was Stayley, 
the Catholic banker, who had not been mentioned 
by Oates and Bedloe, but who was denounced by 
a new witness — a destitute Scotchman— as being 
guilty of telling a Frenchman, in a public tavern 
or eating-house in Covent Garden, that the king 
was the greatest rogue in the worlvi, and that he 
would kill him with his own hand. Burnet, who 
knew Carstairs, this witness from Scotland, in- 
formed the lord chancellor and the attorney- general 
what a profligate wretch he was ; but Jones, the 
attorney-general, took this in ill part, and called it 
disparaging the king’s evidence ;f and the unfor- 

• Tom Killigrew. 

t *' The thing,” adds Burnet, "grew public, and raised great cla- 
mour against me 1 hud likewise observed, to several pemins 

of weight, how many Incredible things there were in the evidence 
that was given ; 1 wished they would make use of the heat the nation 


1 lunate banker was condemned, and executed as a 
traitor at Tyburn. The case of Coleman was far 
more important, and admitted of better proof ; and 
whether his offences amounted to treason or not, 
and whether they were or were not connected with 
such an extreme and horrible plot, they were mis- 
demeanors of a deep and traitorous die. Part of 
his papers he had destroyed, but enough remained 
to prove that he and his master (the duke) were 
undeserving of the name and rights of English- 
men. 

It appeared from these letters that, in the years 
1675 and 167G, Coleman had been in close corre- 
spondence with Father La Chaise, and had asked 
him repeatedly for money to forward a project in 
England, which “ would give the greatest blow to 
the Protestant religion it ever had received.” 
“We are,” said Coleman, in another of his letters 
to the F rencli confessor, “ about a great work — no 
less than the conversion of three kingdoms, and 
the total and utter subversion and subduing of 
that pestilent heresy which lias domineered over 
great part of this northern world a long time; 
there never was such hopes of success since the 
death of Queen Mary as now in our days. God 
lias given us a prince who is become (I may say 
by miracle) zealous of being the author and in- 
strument of so glorious a work ; but the opposition 
we are sure to meet with is also like to be great ; 
so that it imports us to get all the aid and assist- 
ance we can.” In a letter addressed to the pope’s 
nuncio, Coleman said that they had great designs 
m agitation — designs worthy of being supported 
by the nuncio and his friends with all their power. 
“ We have no doubt,” added Coleman, “ but to 
succeed ; and it may be to the utter ruin of the 
Protestant party, if you join with us in good 
earnest, and cordially second our interest.” It 
was fully proved then by his own letters, and 
admitted by his own confessions, that he had re- 
ceived money from France ; and it is known 7iow>* 
from others of his letters, that lie ha^l asked money 
from the pope. He said on Ins trial, that the 
French money was to bribe members of parliament 
to do the will of Louis, or to reward himself for 
sending secret information of what was passing in 
England. But what was the pope’s money to have 
been for ? He maintained that the great project 
for which he had solicited foreign money and co- 
operation was nothing more than to restore the 
Duke of York to his post of high admiral, and to 
procure a toleration for the Catholics; but he 
failed to convince the jury ; and* we confess that, 
without sharing in their heat and prejudices, we 
share in their incredulity ; feeling perfectly con- 

wcu in to secure us qflectmlly from ropery ; wc saw certain evidence 
to carry vs so Jar ns to qraft that upon it; but I wished they would not 
run too hastily to the taking of men's lives away upon such testimonies. 
Lord Hollis had more temper than 1 expected iiom a man nl lus 
heat ; Lord Halifax was of the same mind ; but the Kail oj Shnftts 
bury could not bear the discourse: he said we must suppoi t the evidence, 
and that all those who undermined the iredit of the witnesses wen to be 
looked on ns public enemies 

• See letter troni the pope's nuncio, doted Home, January 12, 
1675, as decvpheied by Di. Letlu-vluud, ami Coleman's ieply, in 
Hums’* Life of Charles II 
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vinced that Coleman could not have been working 
for less than the king, who had bargained with 
Louis for the forcible imposition of popery upon 
an enslaved nation. The attempt to connect Cole- 
man with the Alleged design of murdering the 
king appears* iry the cool eye of reason to have 
been an absolute failure ; and here, as in all the 
other cases, Oat^s and Bedloe were guilty of blun- 
dering perjury. ' Scroggs, the chief justice, and a 
scoundrel, was as violent and partial as possible] 
but his summing up, in reference to the famous 
passage in the', letters, was acute and convincing ] 
it not only convicted Coleman, but raised a general 
conviction of the truth of a plot — and a plot there 
was, though not Oates’s* — a plot where the king 
.would have been the proper witness, and* where 
the evidence would have fallen on his own head. 
Coleman had always passed for a busy, intriguing, 
vain, frivolous man ; but he died like'a brave man, 
resisting all temptations to save hk life by accusing 
his master and his friends. Father Ireland, who 
was said to have signed, with fifty other Jesuits, the 
great resolution of killing the king, was then tried, 
together with Grove and Pickering, who were said 
to have undertaken to carry the resolution into 
effect. The jury, upon the perjured and contra- 
dictory evidence of Oates and Bedloe, returned a 
verdict of guilty against all three. “ Gentlemen,’ * 
said the brutal Scroggs, “ you have done like very 
good subjects, and very good Christians, that is to 
say, like very good Protestants ; and now much 
good may their thirty thousand masses do them.” 
The victims died professing their innocence ; but 
the received opinion about Jesuitism prevented 
alike any belief and any pity. Bedloe had played 
second to Oates ] but Oates could not or would 
not support Bedloe in his original part, and there- 
fore a second witness was wanted to prove the 
murder of Sir Edmondburv Godfrey. There was one 
Prance, a Catholic and a silversmith, who frequently 
worked for the Queen’s Chapel, and who had 
absented himself from his house for two or three 
days, about the time when the murder was com- 
mitted — at least so deposed a lodger in his house. 
Upon this information Prance was seized and car- 
ried to Westminster. Bedloe swore that he was 
one of those whom he had seen about Godfrey’s 
body in Somerset House. Prance denied all 
knowledge of the murder, and it was proved that 
he had left his house, not at the time, but a week 
before. This, however, served him nothing ] he was 
thrown into a dungeon and loaded with irons — some 
say he was tortured. In a few days he confessed 
he was concerned in the murder, nn^ charged Hill, 
Green, and Berry, three obscure men, who were 
employed about Somerset House and the Queen’s 
Chapel there. Prance said that they had had 
several meetings in a certain ale-house, where the 
priests persuaded them it would be a meritorious 
action to dispatch Godfrey, who had been a busy 
man in taking depositions against them ; and that 
the taking him off would terrify others. The 

• II nllam . 


people of the ale-house confirmed the fact of their 
meetings, but nothing more. Prance further stated 
that, the morning before 4bev killed Godfrey, Hill 
went to his house to see when he was going out, 
and spoke there to his maid. This maid, u|ton 
being examined apart, stated that, on the morning 
in question, a. person had really called, and, upon 
being conducted to Newgate, she pointed out Hill, 
who was mixed in a crowd of prisoners, as the 
erson that had asked for her master the morning 
efore he was lost. Prance gave a minute account 
.of the manner the murder was committed, and the 
body afterwards conveyed to the spot where it was 
foOnd.* Some days after this, he desired to 
be carried to the king. Charles would not see 
him alottefbdt assembled the council, before whom 
Prance denied all that he had formerly sworn, and 
said his whole story was a fiction* Yet, as soon 
as he was carried back to prison, he sent the 
keeper of Newgate to the king, to assure him that 
all he had sworn was true. But again he retracted 
find denied everything. Then Dr. Lloyd, who had 
preached the funeral sermon of the deceased ma- 
gistrate, was sent to talk with him. At first 

Prance denied everything to the divine. “ But,” 

adds Burnet, “ Dr. Lloyd said to me that heW'as 
almost dead through the disorder of his mind, and 
with cold in his body ] but, after that Dr. Lloyd 
had made a fire, and caused him to he put in a 
bed, and began to discourse the matter with him, 
he returned to his confession ; which he did in 
such a manner, that Lloyd Baid to me it was riot 
possible for him to doubt of his sincerity in it.” 
Upon their trial, Green, Hill, and Berry brought 
witnesses to prove that they were at home by nn 
early hour on the nights when the murder and the 
removal of the body were alleged to have taken 
place; that no dead body could have been con- 
cealed in the house mentioned by Prance; and 
that no sedan-chair had come out of Somer- 
set House. There was also in favour of the 

• Tlii* is the substance of Thance’s deposition " 1. The Papist*, 
because Sir Kdmundbury seemed an enemy to the queen’s servants, 
and would not consent to discharge one Giruld from parish duties 
(as another justice did), resolved uud contrived to take uwa y his life. 
— 2. Pursuant to which design they hired (for what reward the depo- 
nent doth nut know) Hill, Green, Kelly, the deponent, Gtrald, and 
Berry, to do the fact.— 3. Accordingly, the above-named persons tre- 
panned Sir Kdmundbury mlo Somerset House, about eight or nine 
o'clock at night ; but the deponent doth not well remember the day. 
—4. This trepan was effected thus : Green gave the deponent notice 
that ho and Girnld had set Sir Kdmundbury in St. Clement’s ; and 
Hill decoyed him down to the Watergate under pretence of parting a 
fray between two fellow* quarrelling in the yard.— 5. When they had 
him near the rails by the queen’s stables. Green strangled him with a 
twisted handkerchief; then, finding him still alive, wrung his neck 
quite round, and punched him with tils knee in the open yard ; which 
done, they dragged him iuto Hr. Godwin's lodgings.— 6. On the 
Monday following, precisely between nine and ten o'clock at night, 
the body was shown to the depommt by Hill, Green, and Girnld, in a 
room in the back square court below stairs, next the garden i there 
it was (by the help of n dark lanthorn) that he, detmnent, saw the 
hoily in the ooropany of the said Hill, Green, and Gtrald, who were 
only present.— 7 . On the next Wednesday after, about twelve o'clock 
at night, the dead body was put into a sedan, and carried out by the 
deponent aud Girnld into Covent Garden, where Green and Kelly 
took him up, nod carried him to Long Acre. There the depoueut 
aud Girald resumed their burden, and carried him to the Soho; from, 
thence he was conveyed astride on horseback, before Hill, into the 
fields, where they thrust his sword through his body, and coat him 
into a ditch." Kaiph gives lu a parallel column the deposition of 
Bedloe. It seems to us that no inequality of memory, no fear, nor au> 
other circumstance or accident whatsoever, om he possibly mode to 
reconcile or explain the discrepancies between the two papers. 
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p^isotiers a wide difference between the depositions* 
a»d those of Bedloe ; and Hill did notj 
neglect to lay bold o£ Ijve equivocation and waver- 
ing of the former witness. He pleaded that Prince 
had retracted liis first story, and, being thereby 
Injured' was an iAcompetent witness ; but this. 
,Wfs explained away by Chief Justice *Scroggs, 
Who said Prance bad accused the prisoners upon 
oath, but had not Retracted that accusation upon 
oath ; and, therefore, could not be called perjured. 
Mrs* Hill, whp was in court, where she distin- 
guished herself by her spirited and sensible efforts to 
save her husband, ashed Prance why he had denied 
all this! Prance replied that it was because of his 
trade; and for fear of losing his employment as 
silversmith to the queen and the Catholics, and 
because he had nop received a pardon. “ Were 
you not tortured . ?” asked Mrs. Hill. Prance an- 
swered in the negative.- “ It, was reported about 
tire town,” stud Mrs. Hill, “that he was tortured. 
There are several about the court that hpard him 
cry out.” She exclaimed, with good reason, “My 
witnesses arc not rightfully examined; they are 
modest, apd the court laughs at them.” The 
three prisoners received sentence of death ; and 
they all three died at Tyburn with solemn asse- 
verations; of their innocence. As I&rry was a 
Protestant, the arguments against the Catholics, 
grounded on their alleged habits of ecfui vocation, 
and the power of absolution held to belong to their 
priests, as well as pu the spirit of partisanship 
which might lead them to deny the truth in this 
case, did not bgar upon him ; and it was well 
known that he was respited a wtek, and might 
have had his life if he would have confessed. But 
these circumstances appear to have had no effect 
upon the madness of the time. As is observed by 
one of the best narrator of these events — an histo- 
rian po less industrious than acute — “ a strong faith 
ip the plot was the test of all political merit ; not to 
believe, was to be a political reprobate ; and ac- 
cording to the zeal was the cruelty of the times. 
The terror excited by the plot had caused such a 
|ihirst of revenge that nothing but blood could 
Satiate ; every supposed criminal was pre-con- 
dernned; and, no sooner did the victim appear, 
but the people called out for the sacrifice : pity 
was looked upon as not only impertinent, but 
almost criminal ; and even the great prerogative 
of mercy lodged in the ctown was of no use.”* 
The Protestant pulpit gave forth no note of peace 
and mercy ; on the contrary, the preachers opened 
the graves of the Catholic deadband put them 
to a second death, expounding to ignorant hearers 
how the casuistry of thp Jesuits justified the 
most atrocious means by the cud, and insisting 
that the dying words of a Catholic, where his 
church was concerned, merited no credence or 
attention whatsoever. 

While these events were in progress, a variety 

* Ralph. Hist, of Ragland during ttoS Reign* of Kins? William, 
(Jutfeo Anne, and King George I., with an Introductory Review of the 
Reign* of the Royal Brother*. Cbarle* and dome*. 
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of intrigues hastened the dissolution of this longest 
parliament. Shaftesbury had jesolved to ruin 
Danby ; and Danby had quarrelled with Monta- 
gue, the ambassador at Paris, who knew all the 
secret treaties with Louis, paving been an active 
agent himself in these nefarious transactions.* 
Accident mad^ this Montague figure as a patriot, 
hut he was more the slave of the court, and more 
meanly corriipt* than the minister he attacked ; 
and if he hjid /not* dffemjed the king as well as 
Danby,. we should have heard nothing of his pa- 
triotism at this time. .The Duchess of Cleveland, 
though now a cast-off mistress, still claimed and 
obtained a great share in the royal regard. She 
had removed her person and her vices to the con- 
genial atmosphere of Paris, where she intrigued 
with various Frenchmen, amorously as well as 
politically, being protected by Louis, who thought 
to mak6 her useful by means of her connexions in 
the English court. Montague, after making love 
to herself, made love to her daughter* and then 
replied to her furious reproaches by threatening to 
disclose her intrigues to hits master. Thereupon 
the duchess denounced the ambassador, trusting to 
have the first word and the best argument with 
her old lover. Her letter to Charles was a com- 
pound of debauchery, intrigue, and superstition ; 
and as Charles had a superstitious belief in astro- 
logy, all these ingredients had their effect. She 
told the king how Montague had behaved as 
a lover ; that Montague hated him and despised 
both him and his brother; that he had said he 
wished the parliament would send them both to 
travel again, for that the king was a dull govern- 
able fool, and the duke a wilful fool; that the 
king always chose a greater beast than himself to 
govern him ; that he would do anything for money 
and pleasure ; that so long as he was furnished with 
money for his pocket and his wenches he might he 
led by the nose ; that he (Montague) had plotted 
against Danby and the Duchess of Portsmouth, now 
mail re* sc on chef* against whom she (the cast-off 
mhtress) had no malice whatever ; that he had 
bribed a conjurer, or fortune-teller, in whom the 
king “ had great faith ; for that lie had at several 
times foretold things to him that Avere of conse- 
quence,” in order to make tffc man, who was poor, 
shape his predictions according to his (Montague’s) 
desires and schemes, &c. &c.f Of a sudden his 
excellency the ambassador, in spite of the express 
orders of his court, came over to England, placed 
himself in the most intimate relations with Ba- 
rillon, the intriguing French •ambassador, with 

* Anno Calmer. Lady Sussex, one other children by, or assumed 
to bo by, tbo king. • 

1 Hams, Life of Charles II.. Appendix. — Burnet, who knew 
nothing of this letter, says, — " Montagna, who was a man of pleasure, 
was in an intrifcuo with the Duchess of Cleveland, who wjimj into 
cast oil’ by the king, and was then at I'aiia. The king had ordeied 
him lo fin'd out an astrologer, of whom it was no wonder he hud a 
good opinion, for he hod, lone before his restoration, foretold bo 
should entei London on the 29th of May, 1660. He was yet alive, 
and Montague found him, and saw he was capable of being eon opted; 
au he resolved to prompt him to send the king such louts as should 
seive lus own ends. And he was so bewitched with the Duchess of 
Cleveland that he trusted her with this secret : but site growing 
jealous of a new amour,” 8cc. &c. # 
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Shaftesbury and his party, and got himself re- 
turned to parliament for the borough of Northamp- 
ton. The prime minister thought it better to 
commence the attack than to wait for it ; and on 
the 19th of December his chancellor of the exche- 
quer signified that he was commanded by his ma- 
jesty to inform the House of Commons that his 
majesty had received information, that his late 
ambassador in France, Mr. Montague, a member 
of their House, had held several private conferences 
with the pope’s nuncio there, without any direction 
or instruction from his majesty, and that his ma- 
jesty, in order to know the truth of that matter, 
had given order for seizing Mr. Montague’s pa- 
pers. The House attempted to screen Montague 
with the privileges of parliament, but it was too 
late ; the king had got the papers, and treated their 
remonstrances with contempt. Montague, how- 
ever, soon told the House the whole utfair was a 
mere artifice contrived by the treasurer l)anby to 
save himself; but that his lordship had deceived 
himself; for, though most of his papers had been 
seized, he hud by good luck saved some very im- 
portant letters which might tend to the security of 
the king and kingdom. Hereupon the Commons 
sent some of their members to bring the said 
papers before them. A small dispatch-box was 
brought, and from it Montague produced two 
letters written to him by Dauby, soliciting mone\ 
from Louis in the name of the king. The second 
of these letters was that infamous one already men- 
tioned, with the postscript in Charles's own hand : 
“Tins is writ by my order.” The Speaker read 
both letters to the House, which “ served as a 
lighted match to the train which had been long 
laid to blow r up the treasurer.” Hi the midst of 
the most violent excitement, the House voted, by 
a majority of sixty-three, that these letters con- 
tained sufficient matter for an impeachment ; and 
they immediately appointed a committee, of w hich 
Montague w r as one, to draw up the articles. These 
articles, which as usual contained several absurdi- 
ties and falsehoods, w ere carried up to the Lords, 
and the Earl of Danby was impeached in the usual 
forms. A motion was made that his lordship 
should withdraw from his seat, but this was over- 
ruled by a majority of twenty ; and Dauby rose in 
his place to rebut the charges. He pleaded the 
duty of obedience to the king, who had dictated 
the letter ; that he had never been either a papist 
or a friend to the French; though he had reason 
to believe that the principal informer of the House 
of Commons had •been assisted by French advice 
in getting up this accusation, lie well knew, 
however, that, besides the correspondence with the 
French king, he had tieen guilty of several serious 
unconstitutional offences, and lie took shelter un- 
der an admission of such misdemeanors to avoid 
ihe capital charge of treason. The question whe- 
ther he should be. committed to the Tower as n 1 
traitor was, however, fiercely debated in the Lords; 
and the motion of Ins committal was rejected only 
by a very nairow majority. Besides this troublesome 


impeachment, Charles had many other reasons for 
dissolving this parliament, which he could no 
longer manage. He therefore prorogued it on the 
30th of December, and uissolved it by procla- 
mation on the 24th of January. This pension 
parliament had sat more tlfan seventeen years. 
Shaftesbury had called it the king’s wife, and the 
dissolution was called a divorce. In the royal 
proclamation the cause assigned was, “ the many 
inconveniences arising from the over long con- 
tinuance of one and the same parliament,” Ralph 
says, with some quaintness ana considerable spirit, 
“ His majesty, in the course of many years’ expe- 
rience, had, without doubt, found equal ciuse to 
like and loathe it. While the first flame of their 
mutual affection lasted he was all grace and good- 
nesB, and they all submission and compliance: 
they were prodigal of their favours; he was as 
lavish of his thanks : he declared their approbation 
should be the standard of his government; they 
avowed an unalterable attachment to the prero- 
gative : the full power of the sceptre and* award 
they restored to bun, mid only reserved thjftk of the 
purse, by wav of security for their own privileges. 
But even in the midst of all those professions and 
acknowledgments on both sides, it appealed that 
each had u#ival : hts majesty cast an timorous eye 
tow aids popery ; Ins parliament made an open 
tender of their affections to the church of England : 
jealousies and Ik ait-burnings ensued, the king 
found it his interest to give way ; the people paid 
for his concessions ; and the church had the 
benefit. And now, his majesty having felt the 
curb, grew out of humour with the bridle, and 
called upon France to set him free. France pro- 
mised fair : the king believed, and threw off all 
restraint, in the presumption that he was now the 
master: but necessity opened his eyes, und com- 
pelled him once more to court the assistance of 
those he Ifad disobliged ; who, having now got the 
better of their fondness, took advantage of that 
necessity, and now resolved to make a sale of their 
favours. Henceforward their intercourse was 
mutually mercenary ; the king chaffered for 
supply, und the party-leaders set their prices : butj 
though willing to be bought, they were afraid to 
trust him with the purchase-money. Hence the 
very means of corruption failed; and they began 
0 dread the power they had bestowed. Hence all 
their subsequent endeavours were to undo their 
own work, and reduce their monarch once more to 
the servant of the commonwealth ; not, however, 
from honest motives, or by honest means, hut by any 
means indiscriminately, and as our own barbarians 
on the sea-coasts hang out lights in tempestuous 
imes, to mislead the mariner, that they may prey on 
lie wreck. Good often rises out of evil : had not 
he king slighted this parliament, and had not they 
shown a proper resentment, the constitution hail 
been long ago at an end : though their opposition 
was in many instances extravagant, and always 
mrtook of the leaven of faction, it served to awe 
he throne and keep the flame of liberty alive 
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among the people.”* But many things have since ^ 
been brought to light which this writer knew not, 
or saw only, as througj}i # a glass, darkly. Not satis- 
fied with adopting the spirit and using all the re- 
sources of faction at home, the patriots maintained 
a clandestine interedhrse with the French ambas- . 
sador, in order to detach Louis fr^m Charles, to 
crush the Duke of York and the popish faction, 
and to procure the dismissal of Danby and the 
disbanding of the standing army, the existence of 
which was at times agreeable to the French mo- 
narch, whilst at others it was odious and alarming 
to him. The king of England began these un- 
Englisl* practices with the old enemy of the coun- 
try’s religion, liberty, and honour, in order to esta- 
blish a despotism — the opposition in parliament 
entered upon them to preserve freedom; and as 
their manoeuvres with the French court seem ac- 
tually to have compelled the reduction of the army 
— though at the price of some national honour 
abroad, and a sacrifice of European policy, as, by 
the reduction, a check upon the dangerous ambi- 
tion of Louis XIV. was removed — their error or 
their crime in engaging in this perilous inter- 
course and unnatural alliance has been palliated 
by some and even faintly and timidly justified by 
others. But there is worse remains behind — some 
of the leaders of these patriots soiled their hands 
and their souls with French gold! And for this 
charge we can admit of no possible palliation, un- 
less we take refuge in a bold denial of the authority 
and evidence (generally admitted as valid ever since 
Dalrymple discovered them) upon which the whole 
charge rests. “ When,” says the discoverer, “ I 
found in the French dispatches Lord Russell 
intriguing with the court of Versailles, and Alger- 
non Sidney taking money from it, 1 felt very 
nearly the same shock as if I had seen a son turn 
his back in the day of battle.”t For the baseness 


* Hist. Tug., Review of the reigns of King Chatles II. and King 
James II. 

t According to BariUon, hi* disbursements in 1678-9 were us 
follow 


To the Duke of Buckingham . . 

Algernon Sidney . 

Hulstrode. ambassador at Brussels 
Kir John Baber . 

Sir lliomas Littleton 
Mr. Bowie 
Mr. Ilurhord 


( Members of the House of 
Com mous. 


. 1000 guiueas. 
. 500 
. 400 
. 500 
f f>00 
) 500 

| 500 


is subsequent payments, ns stated by himself to his master. 


Louis, weie : — 

To 1 1 arbor d 500 guineas. 

Hampden ( the grandson of the great pnhiot) . 500 * 

Colonel Titus 500 

Kir Thomas Armstrong 500 

Bennet BOO 

II oi 1mm 300 

lliedal •. 300 

Cartway 30n 

Bniuklund 300 

Compton ........ 300 

llinley 300 

Kucheveifl 300 

Foley 300 

Bide 300 

Algernon Sidney 50u 

Herbert 500 

Sir John Baber 500 

Hill 500 

Boson we 500 


The numes of nlmost all these persons are to be found in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, us uctivo members. Algernon 
Sidney, however, was uot in pailiament. 


of Montague we are prepared. It appears he was 
promised 100,000 crowns for ruining Lord Danby ; 
but, as far as Dalrymple could discover from the 
papers at Versailles, he did not actually receive 
more than 50,000 crowns. But Montague’s sister, 
Lady Hervcy, and several of his friends, received, 
gratuities from time to time. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham asked for money much more frequently 
than he got it, though it should seem he obtained 
various payments. Lord Hollis (the presbyterian 
Denzil Hollis of former times) refused a diamond 
snuff-box of the value of 1500/., though he was 
willing to take it with the privity of his master, 
Charles, as a present (not unusually made in such 
cases) at the termination of his embassy to the 
French court ; and he died before he could be 
tempted with a second offer. The diamond snuff- 
box was afterwards given to Lord St. Albans, who 
had expressed his expectation of receiving a pre- 
sent for the services he had done King Louis. 
Charles’s French mistress was frequently coupled 
with his minister, the Earl of Sunderland, as an 
impatient claimant for similar rewards. In the 
following year we find Bari lion proposing that 
Louis should give both the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and the Lord Sunderland regular pensions.* Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Hampden, Foley, and others of 
these patriot members of the House of Commons 
were men of very large property ; so that an hypo- 
thesis has been resorted to to explain their mean- 
ness — “ that they agreed among themselves not to 
run the chance of offending Louis, or exciting his 
distrust, by a refusal of his money.”f This seems 
to us rather ingenious than convincing. Another 
hypothesis started by the same eminent writer is, 
that Barillon, w ho was notoriously a man of ex- 
pensive habits, applied to his own uses many of 
the sums which he charged his master with as 
secret outlays among the English patriots, &c. 
And we have heard in recent times of an eminent 
foreign diplomatist who annually charged his court 
with considerable sums for diamond snuff-boxes 
that were never received, or even seen, by those to 
whom they were assigned in the peculating am- 
bassador’s dispatches. In Barillon’s practice there 
is another loop-hole; but it docs not admit the 
man of the best reputation — Sidney. There were 
two classes of those who were alleged to have re* 
ceived the money : one consisting of persons that 
were in actual communication with himself, like 
Algernon Sidney; the other consisting of men 
that Sir John Baber, a secret agent, dealt with 
for Barillon, who knew them aot, or who never 
pictended to any direct personal dealings with 
them. In this second class were Littleton, Hamp- 
den, Sacheverel, and others ; and the proof of 
their corruption rests on the assertion of a pro- 
fessional intriguer like Baber, who was “ well 
known for a busy-body in tricking affairs. ”i The 

* Dalrymple, Appendix. t Hnllam, Constitutional 

t koger North, Exuinen.— This high Tory’s account ot Bahet 
bitter, and jet tine, in the main, as appear* l>y a vunetv of eontem- 
puruiy uuliimitics. Roger says that he wio “ a man nf Jtnrtse. 
and in possession of the protectorship at court #f the dissenting 
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falsehood either of Baber to Barillon, or of Ba- 
rillon to the French court, would acquit these con- 
siderable men. In secret transactions like these, 
which can only be conducted by knaves, we are 
justified in suspecting all kinds of knaverv and 
•-mutual deception. Coleman, the Duke of York’s 
creature, when on his trial for the popish plot, de- 
posed that he had received 2500/. from Barillon to 
be distributed among members of parliament, but 
had converted the money to his own use ; and 
though Coleman had, seemingly, a motive to tell a 
lie, he yet may possibly have spoken the trutli in 
that matter* These and other suggestions merit 
a deep consideration ; but, after all, the decided 
bias of the -generous mind which proposed the 
hypothesis was, that Barillon’ s accounts were true 
accounts, — that the money was really paid and re- 
ceived! Louis XIV. had an obvious motive for 
these intrigues : their clandestine 'dealings made 
him, in a manner, master of both parties in Eng- 
land; and he might either embarrass the king 
through parliament, if Charles should pretend to 
an independent course of policy, or cast off and 
betray parliament when Charles should return to 
his base subservience. t 

a. d. 1679. — The elections for the new parlia- 
ment were conducted with unusual heat and ani- 
mosity. The court and the court party neglected 
no possible bribery, no exertion ; but the country 
party were equally active, and, by making an ex- 
travagant use of the popish plot, they had the ad- 
vantage over their opponents. To avert the storm 
Charles induced his unpopular 'popish brother to 
retire to Brussels ; but before James went to the 
Continent he exacted from the king a formal decla- 
ration of the illegitimacy of the young Duke of 
Monmouth, of whose popularity lie was already 
excessively jealous. The new parliament met on 
the 6th of March. The first thing the Commons 
did was to quarrel with the king about the election 
of their Speaker; the next, to renew the attack 
upon Danby. The Lords resolved the curious con- 
stitutional question — and their resolution has in 
modern times been adopted as a principle — that 
the proceedings on impeachments begun intone 
parliament are not affected by a dissolution, hut 
may be taken up and continued in the succeeding 
parliament, as if no such interruption had taken 
place. Charles summoned the Commons to 
Whitehall, where he told them that the two letters 
taken out of the box were really written by his 
orders ; that he had, therefore, given a full pardon 
to Danby, hut, at the same time, for certain other 
reasons, he had dismissed him from his service. 

{ ireaohers that the king, finding the dissenter# ever active against 
ilm und liis interests, " thought it the cheapest way to take off (a# 
they called it) those hull-wethers the teachers," and employed Mir 
John Baber to bribe these leaders " with good annual pensions," See. 

* Burnet says,—*' Whatsoever Coleman did in the main business, 
he took good care of kmtelf Alt his letters ’were full of their being 
able to do nothing for want of money ; and he made tlie French am- 
bassador believe he could do his master great service, if he was well 
supplied: he got 2600 guineas from him, to gain his master some 
friends 5 and he applied it all to furnish out his own expense."— Own 
Time. 

f Hsllam,— Lidrymple. 


.Although there was no want of precedents in 
former reigns, the Commons voted an address to 
the king against the valit^ty of a pardon before 
trial, and they sent up a message to the Loirds de» 
manding justice. The Lords, who were devising 
how to , throw aside the capiwl charge of treason^ 
had issued a warrant for taking him into custody ; 
but Danby had absconded. The Commons fortii- 
with passed a bill of attainder, to take effect on the 
15th of April, if the fallen minister did not pre* 
viously appear to stand his trial ; and the Lords, * 
after some hesitation, adopted the bill. But on 
the 1 0th of April Danby surrendered himself, 
kneeling at the bar of the Lords, who sentPhim to 
the Tower. The popular Lord Essex was put at 
the head of the Treasury, but the chief manage 
ment of affairs was left to the Earl of Sunderland, 
now secretary of state, who kept himself in favour 
by condescensions and connivances with the Duke 
of Monmouth and the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
But, by the advice of Sir William Temple, Charles 
constituted a new council of thirty persons, into 
which were admitted the most daring and the 
most popular leaders of the opposition, with the 
versatile Shaftesbury for their president.* Not- 
withstanding this calculated kindness, Shaftesbury 
urged on the Commons to vote the exclusion of the 
Duke of York from the throne. The accidental 
burning of a printing-house in Fetter-lane, and the 
report that the banished James was about return- 
ing with a French fleet and army, hastened the 
blow. And out of doors the great mass of the 
nation echoed from their hearts the position which 
Shaftesbury had delivered in parliament a few 
weeks before : — w Popery and slavery, like two 
sisters, go hand-in-hand ; and sometimes one goes 
first, and sometimes the other; but wheresoever 
the one enters, the other is always following close 
behind.” The Commons, without losing much 
time, resolved, nomine aontradicente , “ That the 
Duke of York being a papist, and the hopes of 
his coming such to the crown, had given the 
greatest countenance to the present conspiracies 
and designs against the king and Protestant relf 
gum.” They also voted addresses requesting hii 
majesty to banish all papists twenty miles from 
London, and to put all sea-ports, fortresses, and 
ships into trusty hands ; and, in conclusion of this 
day’s work, they ordered that their Secret Com- 
mittee should prepare to bring before them all such 
letters and papers as they had in their custody re- 
lating to the Duke of York. Lord Russell, though 
one of the new gouncil of thirty, was selected to 
desire the concurrence of the Lords. The latter 
took time for consideration. Sir William Temple 
lays these exclusion proceedings to the charge of 
the aspiring Duke of Monmouth (who had been 
for some time plotting to prove a lawful marriage 

• One of tlie great recommendations of this new council was, that, 
collectively, the members of it were worth a very large sum of money 
— " so that they might out of their own stock, upon a pinch, furui»h 
the king, so far as, to relieve some great necessity of the crown." 
This was specially pointed out by Temple, the author of the scheme, 
—Sir tV, Temple' t fVorht. 
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between hie mother, Lucy Walters, and the king) 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury, between whom there 
existed a perfect union^and a supposed compact, 
that if Monmouth should become king by right of 
birth' and religion, Shaftesbury should drive the 
chariot of govemmentfby right of these dangerous 
services. Charles, in spite of his affection for his 
natural son* was, for many reasons very distinct 
from any generous fraternal affection, not disposed 
to sacrifice his brother ; and all the new council, 
except two** went with him into a scheme for 
quieting the religious fears of the nation, without 
proceeding to the extreme measure of an alteration 
in the oilier of succession. On the day when the 
Commons were to resume that question, and the 
Lords were to consider whether they should con- 
cur* the king, in a speech to both Houses, recom- 
mended the prosecution of the popish plot, the 
disbanding the standing army , and the providing 
a fleet for the national security ; and then he told 
them that the lord chancellor had communications 
to make to them which would prove how his 
thoughts had been employed for the preservation 
of their religion, &c. The chancellor then pro- 
pounded the medium scheme, which was — that 
provision should be made by parliament to distin- 
guish a papist from a Protestant successor ; that 
the authority of a popish prince should be limited 
and circumscribed so as to disable him from 
doing harm ; that, under him, the whole patronage 
and management of the established church should 
be vested in Protestant trustees, and no ministers 
admitted to livings except the most pious and 
learned Protestants; that the judges, justices of 
the peace, lords-lieutenants, privy counsellors, and 
officers of the navy should neither be appointed 
nor removed but by consent of parliament ! Such 
provisions as these would scarcely have left the 
shadow of the royal prerogative, and would, most 
assuredly, never have been observed by James. 
The Commons rejected the scheme altogether, and 
proceeded with their famous bill of exclusion, by 
jffiich the crown was to pass to the next Protestant 
as if the Duke of York were dead. At the 
^Pcond reading of this bill (on the 21st of May) 
207 voted for, and 121 against it.f 

These proceedings, together with an attack upon 
the obnoxious Duke of Lauderdale, the persever- 
ance in the principle that the king could not pardon 
Dauby before trial, and a searching inquiry about 
pensions and secret-service money made the king 
hasten to a prorogation. This sudden measure 
look the exclusionists completely b^ surprise ; and 
Shaftesbury was so transported with rage, that he 
exclaimed in the House of Lords that he would 
have the heads of those who had been the king’s 
advisers upon this occasion. Charles, however, 
had not courage to act upon his pardon and re- 

• The two were Shaftesbury ami Temple. 

f It W’ft» also resolved, nomine cuntradicente, " That, in defence of 
the kind’s person, and the Protest am religion, they would stand 
by hi# majesty with their lives and fortune# j and that if his majesty 
should como by any violent daath, they would reveuge it to the ut- 
most on tho papist ibr/, iiiit, 


4 lease Danby, who remained a prisoner in the Tower 
for five years.* It was in this stormy session, 
when some of the worst of passions made the 
tempest, that one of the greatest blessings we enjoy 
was secured to the nation. This was the habeas 
. corpus bill, which, after being agitated and frus- 
trated for nearly five years, was carried through 
the influence of Shaftesbury. Thejcey to the per- 
plexing character and actions of that extraordinary 
man appears to be simply this : — in spite of his 
blind, headlong ambition and profound selfishness, 
lie had a real anxiety for the good of his country 
and a regard for liberty; but these noble feel- 
ings were made secondary to his passion for ag- 
grandizement and control: he would have had 
England the greatest country in the world, but 
then he must be the greatest man in it; and, upon 
any decline from power and trust, his very coun- 
try dwindled in his eyes, and he cared not if he 
ruined her in his attempts to re-establish himself. 

While in England papists had been sacrificed 
to the popish plot, in Scotland a protestant arch- 
bishop had been sent to a bloody grave. Sharp, 
after Bix years, had caught Mitchel, who had fired 
the pistol into his carriage, and that enthusiast 
had been put to death, with some revolting circum- 
stances : but the persecutions carried on against 
the conventiclcrs called up other assassins. In 
fact, the archbishop and the Duke of Lauderdale 
had carried tyranny to its utmost stretch. An army 
of wild Highlanders was let loose in the west 
country, to live upon free quarter, and, being very 
unruly, the men robbed and stole everywhere. 
The gentlemen were required to deliver up their 
arms upon oath, and to keep no horse that was 
worth more than four pounds. The country gen- 
tlemen hesitated, which put Lauderdale in such a 
frenzy, that, sitting at the council-table, he made 
bare ilia arm above the elbow, and swore by Je- 
hovah he would make them enter into those bonds. 
Dragoons were employed to dissipate the field- 
meetings, and many a moor and hill-side was made 
wet with the blood of the covenanters. These re- 
ligious enthusiasts, for self-defence, began to carry 
broadswords as well as bibles to their meetings, 
and a! times the praying and preaching ended in a 
regular combat. In these circumstances, whenever 
the king’s troops were victorious, they were merci- 
less. It was said that they killed in cold blood, 
at one field-conventicle, upwards of a hundred men. 
In Fife, where the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
chiefly resided, the persecution was as keen as in 
the west country, and it produetd one more ter- 
rible effect. A small band of men, united by a 
common enthusiasm and suffering, resolved, after 
fasting and prayer, to take the life of one William 

* Accordiug to Algernon Sydney, Dauby, in taking office, had en- 
gaged to make the parliament submissive, to pay off the kitig’s debts, 
increase his revenue, and render him considerable among tho neigh- 
bouring princes ’ — " Which are verified/’ any# he, '* in his leasing 
twenty -two shillings and tenpence in the exchequer, two nud-torty 
hundred thousand pounds of passive debts, the revenue anticipated 
for almost u year and a half, and the account his lordship was pleased 
to give, in his speech to the peers, of the esteem the king of Franco 
had for his (ma) city’s) person and governmaBt. 0 — fydnry’s Letters. 
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Carmichael, “a cruel, bloody man,” said to have, 
been once a baillie of Edinburgh, where he had 
carried on business as a merchant and become 
bankrupt, but who had now, through the patronage 
of Sharp, obtained a commission from the council 
, to seek out and apprehend all nonconformists and 
intercommuned persons in the shire of Fife. 
Headed by Hackston of Rathillet, these men, on 
Saturday, the 3rd of May, this year, attempted to 
surprise Carmichael while he was hunting on the 
moors ; but they missed him. In the midst of their 
fury at this disappointment, a little boy cried out, 
“There goes the bishop !” They looked as the 
boy pointed, and saw at a little distance a couch 
drawn by six horses. “Truly,” exclaimed the 
fanatics, “ this is of God : the Lord has delivered 
the wretch into our hands.” Rathillet would not 
be the leader in the attack, because he had^some 
personal enmity, and might be Reused of seeking 
revenge; but John Balfour, of Kinloch, put him- 
self in the van, and the nine horsemen pushed 
across Magus-Muir, about four miles west from St. 
Andrew’s, in pursuit of Sharp. As soon as the arch- 
bishop saw them he felt that his hour w'as come ; 
and, turning to his daughter, Isabel, who was with 
him, he said, “ The Lord have mercy on me, my 
dear child, for I am gone !” The coachman urged 
his horses to the top of their speed ; but it was in 
vain : the murderers’ light nags were soon up with 
him, the postilion was wounded, the traces were 
cut, and James Russell, an inhabitant of Kettle, 
standing by the coach-door, roared “ Judas, come 
forth!” The old man, who had never shown 
mercy to them or their brethren, implored mercy 
from them, and offered money and a full pardon. 
His daughter knelt on the ground with him, wept, 
and prayed, and tried to shield him with her own 
person ; but the hearts of these men were rendered 
obdurate by fanaticism ; they ] lulled her away, and 
Balfour, with one stroke, laid the archbishop at 
his feet. But life was not extinct. Russell finished 
the horrible work by backing the skull to -pieces, 
and then ordering the servants to take away their 
priest. The band withdrew no farther than to a 
cottage on the other side of the muir, where they 
spent the remainder of the day in prayer and 
thanksgiving, blessing their God for the accom- 
plishment of this glorious work. A few days after 
the assassins were in the west country, where the 
effect of their presence was soon manifested. At 
Glasgow they met Cargill aud Spreul, two preach- 
ers as fanatic as themselves, and Hamilton, a 
young man of good family, who had often urged 
his oppressed brethren to redress their grievances 
and put down idolatry with the siord. On the 29th 
of May, the anniversary of the Restoration, about 
sixty armed men rode into the little burgh of Ru- 
therglen, near Glasgow, put out the bonfires, heard 
a sermon preached, burnt the acts of parliament 
hostile to the kirk, aud fixed a declaration upon the 
market-cross. On the Sunday following they held 
a field-conventicle; and they were so well pre- 
pared, that they beat off with loss three troops of 


horse that were led against them by the celebrated 
Graham, of Claverhouse. By the advice of Lauder- 
dale, the army in Scotland was concentrated ne|ir 
Edinburgh ; and the king sent down the Duke 
of Monmouth, who had lately married the great 
Scottish heiress of Buccleu^h. The covenautefs 
had taken Glasgow, had made proclamation that 
they fought against supremacy, popery, and pre- 
lacy, and had issued their commands to the ma- 
gistrates, to turn out all archbishops, bishops, cu- 
rates, “and their bairns;” and, on the 22d of 
June, when Monmouth came in sight with 5000 
regular troops, they had posted themselves, not 
unskilfully, behind the river Clyde. But thdy 
took to praying and preaching when they ought 
to have stood to their arms, and Monmouth force)! 
the passage of Bothwell-bridge and brought his 
artillery to play upon them. When some fifteen 
of their men had fallen they retreated to Hamilton 
Heath, an eminence at a quarter of a mile’s dis- 
tance. There they repulsed one or two charges, 
and broke a body of Highlanders; but, their am- 
munition beginning to fail them, and the duke’s 
artillery to ply them afresh, they quitted tbeir po- 
sition in disorder, and could not be brought to 
rally again. What followed wqs flight and slaugh- 
ter ; four or five hundred were killed, and about 
twelve hundred were taken prisoners. Under 
Lauderdale and Sharp the gibbet would have 
finished what the sword had spared ; but the Duke 
of Monmouth, not less through policy than tem- 
per, was disposed to mercy, and the prisoners were 
treated with comparative humanity. It is main- 
tained by many writers that Shaftesbury and his 
party encouraged this insurrection, in the hope of 
seeing the Scots repeat what they had done against 
Charles 1 . 

It might have been expected that the popish 
plot in England would now fall to the ground ; 
but the king, through personal fears and a selfish 
policy, permitted it still to take its sanguinary 
course. On the dfidence of Oates, Bedloe, Prance, 
and one Dugdale, who had taken up the profit^ 1 ** 
trade of a witness, five jesuits, Whitbread, F( 
wick, Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, with Langw 
borne, a famous Catholic lawyer, were condemned 
by the brutal Jeffreys, now recorder of Jjondon, 
and a protestant jury, amidst the shouts of a pro- 
testant audience, and they were all executed. 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, and 
three benedictine friars, were, however, acquitted 
by the jury, after a trial in which Oates was con- 
victed of barefaced perjury. Yet, a few weeks 
after this acquittal, eight priests and monks were 
executed in the provinces for merely exercising 
their functions. 

In the month of August Charles fell sick of a 
fever at Windsor; and the Duke of York, travel- 
ling in disguise, came over to look to his interests. 
The duke found that the king had recovered, and 
that his son Monmouth was intrusted with the 
command of the army, was more than ever popu- 
lar, and was backed by a powerful and intriguing 
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party. A violent quarrel between the two dukes 
was the consequence ; and Charles, to preserve his 
own tranquillity, sent lus sun to Holland and his 
brother to Scotland. Monmouth submitted with 
great reluctance ; but his ally, Shaftesbury, con- 
soled him with the assurance that his temporary 
exile would give him the merits of a martyr in the 
eyes of the people, and that parliament would in- 
just m his ftcull. Charles, in dissolving one pur- 
■tonent and proroguing another, had counted upon 
^pension of 1,000,000 livres from the French 
king ;* hut Louis, who had no present occasion 
for his services, and who feaicd not his enmity, but 
knew his weakness, appended some unpalatable 
conditions to this new money-treaty, which caused 
it to drop. The Duke of York advised him to 
make up for the loss of the French livres by a 
strict economy of his English guineas, so as to be 
still in a state to do without parli^nent ; and, in 

• Charles had told Itarillou, the French ambassador nud money 
it^ent, tlmt this would be the sure v uy, " de niettre pmu toulo su 

Me PAn>{leterre duns s» dependence " — Dalnpnpte This piecious 

business was earned on by the kin};, the Duke of Aork, the French 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Sunderland, and Churchill (afterwards the 
jjrrat Duke of ^lurllwrough), who WR8 sent to Pans by lus master, 
James, to drive on the bargain. JJarillou repeatedly hints to lus 
mauler that the Duehessof Portsmouth and Lout Sundei laud ex- 
pected gratifications for themselves,— that Sunderland could not lx? 
secured without a great 'deal of money ; aud, subsequently, I Jims 
ordered the payment of 10,000 pistoles to his lordship, and 5000 to 
the Duchess ol Portsmouth, with a promise of a lencwnl of these 
presents if they would keep Charles in the interests of France.— 
Dalrymple, Jfflendu r. 


the month of October,* when parliament was to 
meet, lie prorogued it again, and announced to his 
council that he would have no session for a year to 
come. About the same time Shaftesbury was de- 
prived of the presidency of the council ; Lord Hali- 
fax, Lord Russell, and Sir William Temple re- 
tired, and Lord Essex threw up the Treasury in 
disgust. Essex was succeeded by Hyde, one of 
the sons of Clarendon, and brother to the Duke of 
Yoik’s first wife; and Hyde, with Sunderland 
and Godolplun, managed a weak and distracted 
government. Having lost the king, Louis and 
Barillon renewed their connexion with the patriots, 
fancying that matters in England would inevitably 
end in a civil war. We must pass lightly over 
the disgraceful plots and intrigues which followed. 
Mrs. Ccllicr, a Catholic midwife, who was em- 
ployed by ladies of quality in various capacities, 
and among others in distributing* alms among the 
distressed prisoners fur conscience sake, found 
among the inmateB of Newgate a very handsome 
young man named Dangcrfield. She discharged 
the debts for which he was in durance, and intro- 
duced him to Lady Powis. Dangerfield, who had 
led a most profligate life, and had been branded, 
whipped, and pilloried as a felon, was not very 

• At tins moment, when Charles was so bold, he did not foresee 
the failure of his treaty with Louis,— he was still counting ou the 
livios. 
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nice as to the means by which he testified his gra- 
titude or procured a livelihood. He turned Ca- 
tholic, and pretended that, by visiting the coffee-' 
houses in the city, he had discovered a dangerous 
conspiracy of the presbyterians against the king’s 
life and government. Lady Powis and the active 
midwife introduced him to Lord Peterborough; 
and his lordship conducted him to the Duke of 
York, who had lately returned from Scotland. 
The duke, who had suffered so much from popish 
plots, turned a ready ear to this Protestant plot, 
whieh might bring ruin on his bitterest enemies, 
the puritans. He gave Dangerfield twenty gui- 
neas, and sent him to the king, who gave him 
forty. Being thus regularly installed in his new 
trade, Dangerfield, a few days after, gave informa- 
tion that papers and documents of the most con- 
vincing kind would be found in the possession of 
Colonel Mansel, who was to be 'quarter-in aster of 
the presbyterian army. Hansel’s lodgings were 
searched, and a bundle of papers was found be- 
hind his lied. But the forgery was clumsy ; Man- 
sel proved that the informer had put the papers m 
his room, and Dangerfield was sent hack to New- 
gate. But the times were favourable for men of 
his genius ; and, shifting his ground with alacrity, 
he declared that he had been induced by the mid- 
wife and Lady Powis to fabricate a plot for the 
purpose of covering a real one, conducted, not by 
the presbyterians, but by the catholics ; that 
notes and the documents on which the sham plot 
was founded were concealed in a meal-tub in Mrs. 
Ccllier’s house. And, upon search there, the 
meal-tub was found and the papers m them. The 
tables being thus turned, the midwife was sent to 
Newgate and Lady Powis to the Tower. But the 
grand-jury ignored the hill against the lady, and 
the midwife was acquitted upon trial at the Old 
Bailey. 

Alarmed at the long recess, people from all 
parts of the country began to petition the king for 
the speedy meeting of parliament ; and seventeen 
peers of the realm joined in this prayer. The 
court issued a proclamation against improper peti- 
tions, and canvassed for counter-petitions with 
very considerable success. 

a. j>. 1080. — Encouraged by the passionate ex- 
pressions of loyalty and attachment to regular suc- 
cession set forth in these counter-petitions, Charles 
ventured to recall his brother from Scotland, and 
to declare, upon oath before the privy council, that 
Monmouth was illegitimate. To drive that prince 
away, Shaftesbury presented the Duke of York to 
the grand jury of Middlesex as y a popish recusant ; 
but the judges balked him by instantly discharging 
the jury. The Duke of Monmouth, by Shaftes- 
bury ’s desire, had returned suddenly and secretly 
to London, some time before the Duke of York. 
It was midnight, when he reached the city ; but as 
soon as his name was heard he was enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by the people, who regarded him as 
their best shield. Charies ordered him to quit 
the kingdom, but Shaftesbury kept him where he 


was ; and, as the king could no longer help meet- 
ing parliament, the Duke of York was sent hack 
to Edinburgh. James departed full of rage and 
resentment, and with the conviction that his bro- 
ther would give him up to ruin to preserve him- 
self. The session was ojkmed on the 21st of 
October. The Commons instantly began to wrecik 
their vengeance on the counter-petitioners, to 
fondle the old popish plot, and to patronise Dan- 
gerfield and the meal-tub plot. Thus encouraged, 
the felon accused the Duke of York of having 
instigated him not only to frame his first story 
against the presbyterians, but also , to murder the 
king. On the 26th of October Lord Russell car- 
ried a motion that the House should take into con- 
sideration how to suppress popery and prevent a 
popish successor ; on the 2nd of November the 
exclusion hill against the Duke of York was intro- 
duced, and it was reported on the 8th. The king, 
who, however, would have sold his brother for 
600,000/., tried to divert the, storm, but the bill 
passed the Commons on the 11 ill of November, 
and orf the 15th, Lord ltussell, escorted by the 
exclusioniBts, carried it to the Upper House. The 
king was present at the debate,* and personally 
solicited the peers, who threw out the kill by a 
majority of 63 to 30. The Commons then turned 
hack to the popish plot, to keep the rancour of the 
people alive ; and Lord Stafford, one of the live 
lords in the Tower, was brought to trial before his 
peers, who in such a case, were quite, ready to 
concur with the Commons. The witnesses against 
him were Oates, Dugdale, and Tubervillc — a new 
witness, as deeply sunk in villany and infamy as 
cither of the old practitioners. Alter Oates and 
Dugdale had sworn to consultations and com- 
missions from the pope, this Tubervillc swore 
that, five years before, Stafford, being at Pam, 
had engaged him to assassinate the king. The 
old earl — he was in his seventieth year — made an 
excellent defence, and, by himself and witnesses, 
proved discrepancies, flat contradictions, and per- 
jury in the evidence, of his accuses; yet the 
Lords found him guilty by a majority of 55 
31.* Charles, who had been present at the tr 
m Westminster Ilall, and who was convinced that 
Stafford was innocent of the imputed treason, yet 
signed the death-warrant with no other mitigation 
than that he should be simply beheaded. The 
sheriffs of London (Bethell and Cornish) ques- 
tioned whether the king had the power to alter the 
sentence of the Lords, which included or implied 
all the horrit). formalities of hanging, bowelling, 
&c., and they applied to the two Houses ; but 
Charles was firm ; the Lords told the sheriffs that 
their scruples were unnecessary, and that the 

* ] u the rage of her disappointment because the cxclushmists had 
rot succeeded, the Duchess of Portsmouth attended* Stafford'* Inal, 
" dealing sweetmeats uud smiles ammi},' hit* prosecutors.” This 
French mistiest* had been Jin timed by the hope— if not by a positive 
promise— that, il the Duke of York should bn set aside, ,her own chil 
urea, after sortie unexplained process of legitimation, should succeed 
to the throne. Shaftesbury, Halifax, and Sunderland deluded her, 
by turns, in this strange way ; and it appears certain that, under her 
influence, the king several times was more than half disposed to go 
along with the cxclueiomiu, even without their money. 
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king’s warrant ought to be obeyed. And, accord- 
ingly, on the 29th of December, the old nobleman 
was decapitated upon Tower Hill. All this time 
Charles “ seemed quit? free from care and trouble, 
though one would have thought he should have 
been overwhelmed thJrewith ; for everybody now 
imagined he must either dismiss the parliament in 
a few days, or deliver himself up to f their pressing 
desires ; but the straits he was in seemed no ways 
to embarrass him.’ 1 * 

a* n. 1681. —The House of Commons withheld 
the supplies, and assailed the embarrassed and 
beggared court with various bills, for banishing 
“ the m«st considerable papists for getting up 
a Protestant association against popery and a 
popish successor ; for making the raising of money 
without consent of parliament high treason; for 
securing the regular meeting of parliament; and 
for dismissing corrupt judges. These hills were 
followed up by a remonstrance, in which the Com- 
mons required his majesty’s assent to the exclusion 
of his brother. On the 1th of January Charles, by 
message, told the Commons that he could n&er con- 
sent to the bill of exclusion which had been thrown 
out by the Lords ; that in other precautionary 
measures for the security of their religion he was 
ready to go along with them, and that immediate 
supplies Were indispensable. This message threw 
the House into a fury. Lord Russell, his relative 
Lord Cavendish, Montague, the ex-ambassador, 
Sir Henry Capel, Mr. Hampden, Colonel Titus, 
and others, moved and carried in a series of votes 
that no supply should be granted without the bill 
for excluding the Duke of York;t that the Earl 
of Halifax and other ministers were promoters of 
popery, &c. ; and that whosoever should lend the 
king money on security of the revenues of the 
state, or accept or buy any tally in anticipa- 
tion, should be held guilty of hindering the sitting 
of parliament, and he made responsible for the 
same in parliament. That night Charles made 
up his mind to dissolve this parliament ; and, to 
take the Commons by surprise, he stole into the 
ouse of Lords at an early hour on the following 
orning. But the Commons got notice, and in 
one short quarter of an hour they tumultuously 
voted that those who attempted to defeat the ex- 
clusion bill were traitors sold to France ; that the 
papists were the authors of the great fire of Lon- 
don ; that the Duke of Monmouth had been de- 
prived of his olfices through the Duke of York, 

• Letters of AlRernon Sidney.— In the course of this year (1680) 
Borillun informed his court that Charles whs entertaming n piojeot, 
of making a Protestant league with the Dutch and Swiss against 
Prance? and that Mr. Herbert, whose wife was cousin german to 
Ladv Sunderland, was to go ambassador to Switzerland to conduct 
it : but that Herbert had aMred, for 5000/ , to serve the interests of 
i- Van re iu his embassy. Well might Dairy m pie exclaim that '* this 
profligacy was extending itself r 

t “ 1 hope,'* said Colonel Titus, " we shall not be wise as the 
fVogs, to whom Jupiter gave a stork for their king. To trust expe- 
dients with such a king on the throne would be just ns wise as if 
there were u lion in the lobby, nnd we should vote to let him in, and 
chain him, instead of fastening the door to keep him out.” Before 
this the anxious eyes of many politicians had been turned towards 
Holland. In the course of the debate Sir Robert Markham proposed 
that, upon the death of the present king, the Prince of Orange should 
rule conjointly with James, his father-in-law. 

vnf.. ITT. 


and ought to be restored to them ; that the city of 
London had merited the thanks of the House; 
•that the infliction of the penal laws upon Protest- 
ant dissenters was giving encouragement to popery. 
Here the usher of the block rod knocked at the 
door, and summoned them to attend his majesty 
in the other House. Charles then prorogued the 
parliament to the 30th of the month, and a few 
days after dissolved it by proclamation, appoint- 
ing the new parliament to meet on the 21st of 
March — not t at Westminster, but at Oxford, a 
place considered as conspicuous for its loyalty as the 
capital was for its opposition to royal power.* 

In the short interval Charles made some changes 
in his cabinet, and opened another negotiation 
with the French king for more money. In the 
preceding year, iu his irritation at Louis’s parsi- 
mony, he had concluded a treaty with the Spanish 
court for the maintenance of the peace of Nimc- 
guen ; but now, in consideration of two millions 
of livres for the present year, and a million and a 
half for the three following years, he engaged to 
abandon Spain and do the will of France.! 

Sixteen peers petitioned the king against hold- 
ing the parliament at Oxford, a place where the two 
Houses might be deprived of freedom of debate, 
and exposed to the swords of the papists, who had 
crept into the ranks of the royal guards. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the popular party feared the 
king and his troops, and that the king feared them 
and the people : both went to Oxford as if they 
were going to a battle, — the king surrouuded by 
his guards of horse and foot, and the exclusionists 
by hosts of servants, friends, and armed bravoes. 
Shaftesbury alone — who was supposed to have raised 
or increased the prevailing ahum — went to Oxford 
in a borrowed coach, with two footmen belonging to 
another gentleman mounted behind it. The re- 
tainers wore ribbons round their hats with inscrip- 
tions of “No popery !” “No slavery !” The king 
opened the session m a confident tone ; hut it was 
soon found that, in the fierce struggle at the elec- 
tions, the whigs had hud llie better of the tories 
(these terms were now becoming the common 
designations of the two great parties), and that 
the present parliament was as resolute as the last 
to exclude the Duke of York/ The king proposed 
that, upon his decease, the powers of the Crown 
should be vested in the duke’s daughter, the 
Princess of Orange, during the life of her father : 
but this proposition was made in bad faith ; nor 
was the Prince of Orange willing to enter into any 
such arrangement, and nothing* would satisfy the 
Commons save an absolute exclusion. On. the 
morning of the 28th of March, when the parlia- 
ment was a week old, the king put the crown and 
the robes of state into a sedan-chair, got into it 
himself, hastened privately to the place where the 
Lords met, and dissolved this his fifth and last 
parliament. And after this step both the sovc- 

• Purl. Hist.— A. Sidney’s Letters.— Reresby’s Journal. 

\ Dairy mple, Memoirs aud Appendix. — M azure, llistoire do U 
Revolution do 1688 an Angletexre. • 
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Oxford. Fiom a Drawing by llollur. 


reign and the representatives of the people scam- 
pered away from the learned city of Oxford as if 
they were retreating from some furious enemy. 
The whigs put forth “ A Modest Defence of the late 
Parliament, ’* and proclaimed everywhere that its 
dissolution was intended as a prelude to the entire 
subversion of the constitution. The tories, on the 
other side, showered congratulatory addresses upon 
the sovereign ; and the clergy and the two Univer- 
sities descanted on the divine right, and declared 
that it belonged not to subjects either to create or 
censure, but to honour and obey their king, whose 
fundamental right of succession no religion, no 
law, no fault, no forfeiture, could alter or dimmish.* 
Shaftesbury was committed to the Tower upon a 
charge of instigating insurrection ; and two Lon- 
doners, who had great influence among the poorer 
classes of citizens, — Stephen College, a joiner, 
commonly called, from his zeal against popery, 
“the Protestant joiner,” and John House, de- 
scribed as a Wupping follower cjf my Lord Shaftes- 
bury, — were made fast. The court expected to 
get evidence from these poor men against the 
“great driver;” but they were disappointed. 
Among the witnesses against them were Dagdalc 
and others, who had been believed when they swore 
away the lives of papists, but who now found no 
credit. The grand jury threw out the bills of in- 
dictment. Rouse escaped; but, as College was 

* • Address from Cambridge. 


charged with treasons committed in Oxfordshire 
as well as in Middlesex, he was sent down to trial 
at the assizes in Oxford, “because the inhabitants 
of that city were /non: in the interests of the 
Court ” And there, upon evidence which the 
grand jury at London had rejected, the poor “ Pro- 
testant joiner ” was condemned and executed as a 
traitor, for having accused the king of tyruuny and 
popery, and conspired to seize his person during 
the sitting of the late parliament at Oxford. The 
gowned men there had scarcely done shouting for 
this sentence and execution when the Londoners 
raised their shouts of joy for the acquittal of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The court had scrupled at 
no measure that might tend to insure his convic- 
tion : all the arts which Shaftesbury had employed, 
or was believed lo have employed, in getting up 
and supporting the evidence in the popish plot, 
were now turned against him. In the heat of that 
combustion it ^;as wondered how the papists, who 
were said to have been so enterprising and active 
in England, where their number was so small, 
should have been so inactive in Ireland, where 
their number was so great. But a few months 
before Shaftesbury’s committal to the Tower, 
“ some lewd Irish priests, and others of that nation, 
hearing that England was at that time disposed to 
hearken to good swearers, thought themselves well 
qualified for the employment : so they came over 
to swear that there woa a great plot in Ireland to 
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bring over a French army and to massacre all the 
English. The witnesses were brutal and profligate 
men ; yet the Earl of*fJJiaftesbury cherished them 
much : they were examined by the parliament at 
Westminster, and wiiat they said was believed. 
Upon that encouragement it was reckoned, that we 
should have witnesses come over in whole com- 
panies.’’ 1 Upon the evidence of tnese scoundrels 
Oliver Plunket, titular Romish Archbishop of 
Armagh, an amiable old man, was condemned as 
a traitor for having collected money and troops, 
and invited the French into Ireland in order to 
extirpate the Protestants ; and Charles, in order to 
carry oif the affectation of his belief of the popish 
plot, had, even after the dissolution of the Oxford 
parliament, permitted his execution to take place. 
And now he employed those same brutal and pro- 
fligate men to swear against Shaftesbury. But in 
spite of those Irish witnesses, and all the other 
resources of the court, the grand jury ignored \he 
bill. From this moment Charles entertained the 
most violent animosity against popular sheriffs, 
who could return popular juries, and Ibegan to 
entertain the project of depriving the city of its 
charter. f At this critical season, William, Prince 
of Orange, proposed to pay a visit to England. 
Both Charles and his brother the duke believed 
that he Intended to take a near view of the strength 
of the whig party, and to see whether he could turn 
it to his own advantage. The duke advised his 
brother to decline the visit altogether, for James 
already trembled at the thought of lus son-ni-Iuw ; 
but the king, though he gave him little encouiuge- 
ment, allowed the prince to come over. William 
had several motives and aims, some secret, some 
apparent. He wished to bring England into a 
league against France, and to induce his uncle 
Charles to summon a parliament, without which 
he knew that his power as an ally would be null. 
With or without his uncle’s consent he made some 
attempts to mediate between the king and the 
popular party, and he frequently visited Lord 
Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, and others. The 
effect on the mind of Charles was inevitable. “ I 
wonder,” said he, “ why the Prince of Change and 
the Duke of Monmouth are so fond of each other, 
when they both aim at the same mistress.” In 
the course of conversation William observed that 
the whig party was the most numerous. The sig- 
nificant reply of Charles was, — “ That is because 
you speak with none else.” The prince accepted 
an invitation to dine in the city, which was sent to 
him by the sheriffs, who w ere %% odious at court. 
His uncle hastened to call him to Windsor, and in a 
very few days they parted, Charles promising to have 
once more recourse to a parliament if Louis XIV. 
should attack the Low Countries, and William, 
being convinced that some mighty convulsion was 
approaching in England. As soon as William’s 
back was turned, Charles apologised to the French 
ambassador for seeing his nephew, and accepted a 
bribe of a million of livres from France, for allow- 

t Burnet. —RoRer North.— Ralph. 


ing Louis to attack Luxemburg, one of the keys of 
the Low Countries* 

In all this Charles was counselled by his bro- 
ther, who, soon after the departure of the Prince 
of Orange, was recalled to court. James had not 
been idle in Scotland, where, m spite of his rcli- 
gion, which by law excluded him even from being 
a common justice of the peace, he had been allowed 
to exercise the high functions of a viceroy, under 
the title of King’s Commissioner. Alter their 
defeat at Bothwell-bridge, a hand of the most en- 
thusiastic of the covenanters rallied round Came- 
ron, a preacher, from whom they afterwards de- 
rived the name of Cameronians. They wandered 
from place to place, or lay hid in the wilds, till 
the imposition upon the country of the idolatrous 
duke seemed to offer a favourable opportunity of 
raising the whole of the indignant people. Then 
Cameron caine forth, with his followers, and affixed 
to the market-cross of Sanquhar “ A Declaration 
and Testimony of the true Presbyterian, Anti-pre- 
latic, Anti-erastian, and persecuted Party in Scot- 
land.” In this document they renounced and 
disowned Charles Stuart, and under the banner 
of the Lord Jesus Christ declared war against 
lnm as a tyrant and usurper; and they also dis- 
owned and resented the reception of the Duke of 
York, a professed papist, in Scotland, as being re- 
pugnant to their principles and vows to the Most 
Iligh God. Then, with a mere handful of men, 
Cameron took the field. He was surprised by 
three troops of dragoons, and died fighting, with 
his brother and ten of his followers. A few were 
made prisoners; tire rest escaped w r ith Donald 
Cargill, another preacher, as enthusiastic as Ca- 
meron, who soon re-appeared at Tor wood, in Stir- 
lingshire, and there, as a minister of Jesus Clnist 
and the true Church, pronounced excommunication 
against Charles II., King of Scotland, for his muck- 
ing of God, his perjury, adultery, incest, drunken- 
ness, and dissembling with God and man; against 
James, Duke of York, lor his idolatry; against 
James, Duke of Monmouth, for his invasion of the 
Lord’s people at Bothwell-bridge ; against John, 
Duke of Laudei dale, for blasphemy, apostasy, and 
adultery; and against the Duke of Rothes, and other 
ministers of the crown, for various heinous offences. 
Upon this affront the government began to execute 
the prisoners they had taken in the affair with 
Cameron, and to seize more victims. These en- 
thusiasts, whether men or women, suffered im- 
prisonment and torture without flinching, and went 
to the gallows in an ecstasy. *To some the Duke 
of York sent offers of pardon if they would only 
cry out “ God save the King hut with the rope 
about their necks they all* refused, and died for 
their “ good old cause,” rejoicing that they would 
sup that night in Paradise. Donald Cargill was 
taken ; and he and four of his disciples, on the 
26th of July (1681), were condemned for rebellion 
and disowning the king, and hanged the next. day. 
A considerable number of the west country fanatics 

• D airy m jik\ — M azure. • 
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were, by orders of the duke, drafted into a Scottish 
regiment serving abroad under the Popish banner of 
the King of Spam. As king’s commissioner, James 
opened a Scottish parliament kuhe month of July, 
1681, having previously obtained some credit by 
* checking the corruptions of Lauderdale, and dis- 
placing many of his hungry satellites. The papist 
promised to maintain episcopacy and put down 
conventicles, against which there was now a re- 
newed persecution in England as well as in Scot- 
land. The parliament, in reply, coupled the dan- 
gers of popery with those of Cameronianism. He 
brought in the scheme of an oath or test to be 
taken by all in public stations, who were to swear 
to maintain the supremacy of the king, and the 
doctrine of passive obedience. The celebrated 
Fletcher, of Sultoun, after opposing tfie bill with 
great spirit and eloquence, moved, that the defence 
of the Protestant religion should lie made a part of 
the test. The court party, slavish as it was, could 
not in decency oppose this ; and the di awing up of 
the clause was committed to Lord Stair, who had 
had the boldness to warn the duke publicly on his 
arrival in Scotland to beware of attempting to 
weaken the Protestant faith. Lord Stair so w orded 
the new clause as to make the Protestant religion 
to he that which was contained m the first Scot- 
tish confession of faith made in the year 1560, and 
which, although it did not directly meddle with 
the question of church government and the royal 
supremacy, was certainly in spirit Calvinistic, and 
at least opposed to the exclusive claims of prelacy 
as well as to the divine right of kings. The clause 
was allowed to pass in parliament. To save the Duke 
of York from that part of the test w hich provided 
for the Protestant religion, it was proposed, while 
the bill was under debate, that the princes of the 
blood should not be obliged to take the test at all. 
Lord Belhaven stood up and said, that the chief 
use of the test was to hind a popish successor, 
llis lordship was instantly sent prisoner to the 
castle by the parliament ; and the lord -advocate 
announced that he would impeach him. Not- 
withstanding these high courses, the Earl of Ar- 
g\le, son to him who suffered at the beginning of 
the reign, and formerly known as Lord Lorn, 
avow ed the same sentiments as Belhaven ; and his 
speech was believed to have sunk the deeper iuto 
the mind of the duke, because he was silent about 
il. Soon after the duke removed Lord Stair from 
his high office of president of the court of session, 
and instituted prosecutions against him and Fletcher 
of Saltoun, which* induced them both to fly their 
country, where neither the lord^nor the parliament 
would have afforded them any protection. To hit 
Argyle, James called upon him at the council- 
table to take, the test. Argyle took it, but added 
to liis oath tliis limitation, “That he took the test, 
so far as it was consistent with itself; and that he 
meant not to preclude himself, in a lawful way, 
from endeavouring to make alterations in church 
and state, so far as they were consistent with his 
religion and loyalty.” James permitted this ex- 


planation to pass without remark, with a smil- 
ing countenance invited Argyle to sit beside him 
at the council-board, and, k* « + he course of the day’s 
business, frequently whispered in his ear as if in 
friendly confidence. Two days after, nevertheless, 
he was committed to the castle of Edinburgh, and 
charged with treason for making and uttering the 
limitation. Tim captive earl wrote to the duke, 
hoping that he had not deserved his highness’s dis- 
pleasure, expressing his loyalty and obedience to 
his majesty and his royal highness, and begging to 
know what satisfaction was expected from him, 
and where and how he might live with his high- 
ness’s favour. James left the letter unanswered, 
but some of the court cabal sent to inform Argyle, 
secretly, that no more was designed than to humble 
him, decrease his feudal power in the western 
highlands, and deprive him of his heritable and 
other offices ; and James himself, when some at 
court spoke as if it was intended to threaten life 
and fortune, exclaimed “ Life and fortune ? God 
forbid.” Nevertheless, on the 12th of December, 
Argyle was brought before the slavish and venal 
lords of justiciary, who, hv a majority of three to 
two, found that the offences charged against him 
did really amount to treason and lesing-iifaking; 
and, with indecent haste, sent the case to the assize 
or jury. Good and wise men had been suggesting 
for years measures to abate these hereditary hates 
and feuds, which were one of the greatest curses of 
Scotland ; yet, by the special selection of the 
court, the Matqucss of Montrose, the grandson of 
him who had been hanged by Argyle and the 
covenanters, the hereditary and implacable enemy 
of all that bore the name of Campbell, sat there aa 
chancellor, or foreman of the jury, and delivered 
the hurried sentence of guilty. And, on that very 
day, that no time might be lost, “ the dark cabal” 
dispatched a letter to the king, which, without 
giving any particular account of the proceedings, 
represented that, after a full debate and clear pro- 
bation, Argyle had l>een found guilty of treason, 
and urged 44 that it was usual, and most fit for his 
majesty’s service and the advantage of the crown, 
that a sentence he pronounced upon the verdict of 
the assize, without which the process would lie 
still imperfect; after which, his majesty might 
order all further execution to be sisted (suspended) 
during pleasure.” “This letter,” says Ralph, 
“ was signed by the whole council, not at discre- 
tion, after the usual form, but by special command 
laid on every member, the clerk going about with 
the letter from cnan to man, and extorting every 
subscription by pleading that command, and mak- 
ing complaint to the duke if any scrupled to yield 
oliediencc. Hence, some bishops thought them- 
selves obliged to forget their function, and soil 
their hands in this cause of blood ; and eVen some 
of the earl’s own friends and relations had not the 
firmness to decline what they blushed to perform.”* 
Previously to his mock trial, the earl had been 
warned that close conference had been held among 
• ant. 
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the duke’s “ familiars,” Vho recalled how the 
earl had been pardoned ,by hjs majesty in 1563, 
after he had been found* guilty by the Earl of Mid- 
dleton and the parliament; and how it was then 
esteemed a capital erjor in Middleton, that he had 
not proceeded at once to execution in spite of his 
majesty’s order to the contrary — hr though this 
might have cost Middleton a- frown, it would have 
cost him no more. And it was Reasoned among 
the familiars, that if a proceeding of that nature 
would have been so lightly resented then, it would 
he altogether overlooked now, when the Duke of 
York wjjs, as it were, on the throne of Scotland. 
And they further concluded, that to postpone the 
death of the earl would look like diffidence; where- 
as his instant execution would have a very salu- 
tary effect. At the same time that these secret 
particulars were poured into the ear of the pri- 
soner, he was told that nothing but fair weather 
would appear towards him till his doom was scaled ; 
and, after his trial, lie was warned of the letter of 
the council to the king signed by special command. 
ATgylc became convinced that nothing short of 
his life w r ould satisfy t lie rage of Ids enemies; and 
that he had no way to escape their cruelty except 
by flight.* Yet, the day after his conviction, and 
the dispatch of the letter to the king, he applied to 
the Duke of York for a short audience. The duke 
replied, “ That it was not usual to speak to crimi- 
nals, except with rogues concerned in a plot, when 
discoveries might be expected ; but that he w r ould 
consider of it/* On the morrow he refused to grant 
the audience. Argyle applied again, and James 
again refused. A day or two after, some troops of 
horse aud a regiment of foot w r ere marched into 
Edinburgh, and the earl was informed that he was 
to be brought down from the castle to theTolbooth, 
whence criminals were usually carried to the scaf- 
fold, Argyle then begged to see his daughter-in- 
law, Lady Sophia Lindsay, disguised himself as 
that lady's page, and succeeded in following her 
out of the castle. He fled to London, where he 
lay concealed for some time, and then c tossed over 
to Holland, where he found many inends and 
countrymen, fugitives like himself, enjoying the 
protection of the Prince of Orange. Immediately 
after his evasion, the lords of justiciary decreed 
and adjudged that, as a traitor convict, he was 
liable to all the penalties of treason; that he should 
be put to death when apprehended, at what time 
and in what place and manner his majesty should 
think fit to ordain ; that his name, memory, and 
honours should be extinct; that his posterity 

* Argylo Had been guilty of several offences which, iu the eyes of 
the Duke of York, were uupardotiablw. He was the only mun of 
quality in Scotland who, after the discovery of the popish plot, took 
out a commission to disarm the papists (wnothei out of public zeal 
or prhate animosity, is hard to decide) ; and. under the same autho- 
rity, having summoned the chief of the Macdonalds to surrender his 
arms, U drew upon him a little war: Macdonald thereupon entering 
Argyllshire with an armed force, and committing hostilities on all 
sides on the earl’s lauds ami tenants; and when a herald was sent to 
him from the privy council, requiring him to disband his foice, in- 
stead of obeying, he tore the coat from off the herald's back, and sent 
him hack to Edinburgh. Ami, as if iu this whole, proceeding lie Imd 
acted by authority, not in defiance of it, he was never called m ques- 
tion either for his insolence or his treason. This, however, happened 
Indore the duke’s arrival iu Scotland. 


should be incapable of honour, place, or office ; 
and that his estates, goods, and chattels should be 
forfeit. The apology made for the irregularity and 
severity of these proceedings, which astonished 
and terrified all Scotland, and deeply affected every 
man in the three kingdoms who was not an idola- 
ter of the prerogative, and ambitious of being a 
slave, was simply this — that they were only in- 
tended to force the Earl of Argyle to surrender 
some hereditary jurisdictions which were incompa- 
tible with those of the crown, and with the regular 
administration of justice by the national courts. 
The king having made large deductions for the 
satisfaction, as it was said, of the earl’s creditors, 
and for the support of the younger branches of 
the family, afterwards restored the forfeited estates 
to Lord Lorn, the carl’s eldest Bon : but he re- 
tained all the hereditary jurisdictions as rights of 
the crown; and these, with others which were 
wrenched from their possessors, or resigned in 
fear, were shared among the creatures of James’s 
court, to he holden during the royal pleasure. But 
the Duke of York procured from the terrified par- 
liament an act far more important to himself : for 
it was declared to he high treason to maintain the 
lawfulness of excluding him from the succession, 
either upon account of his religion, or upon any 
other ground whatsoever. This act he obtained, 
to show the exclusionists in England that a civil 
war must lie entailed upon the two kingdoms if 
they persisted in their scheme, or succeeded in bur- 
ring him from the English throne. James then gave 
loose to his natural temper, which, from his youth 
upwards, had been severe and unforgiving ; and 
so thoroughly had the cruelties of Lauderdale and 
Sharp, and the religious animosities, brutalized 
the people, and set them like wild beasts against 
one another, that it seemed impossible to govern 
them either by mercy or severity; and hence 
James had in the Tories eager instruments to cut 
deeper than lie might order, and a standing excuse 
for all the cruelties that might be committed.* 

The permission to return to England after the 
departure of the Prince of Orange had not been 
obtained bv James without the disgraceful intrigue 
in which tiis brother’s French mistress and the 
perfidious Earl of Sunderland had been principally 
engaged. Sunderland, then Secretary of State, 
lmd, by the king’s express commands, voted for 
the bill of exclusion in the House of Lords ; but, 
for liis present successful intrigue, he was restored 
to the favour of the duke and to his former office. 
Charles, however, betrayed more uneasiness of 
mind than fraternal affection when his brother 
waited upon him at Newmarket. f James, to re- 

• llurnct. — Wodiow.— Ralph. 

| While James was. at Newmarket he wus Waited upon by the \ice 
chance I lot ol the neighhoiuiug miuermty, who, in the name of that 
learned body, congratulated him on his return, and bcptai'od hu 
royal highness's good government of Scotland both m eltnxh and 
state. The papist jnince replied “That he wuiilu evei sUnd by the 
church ot England as now established, and countenance the mein 
liers of it; as having seen, by expeueuce, that they weie the best 
supporters of tho crown." immediately attei this iutemew and 
speech, the king trigmfied his will and piciumie t*nt the uimersily 
| should choose another chaucellor in the room of his natuial son, 
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move his anxiety, told him that he had no ambition 
to meddle again in the affairs of England, but that 
he wished to be intrusted with tbosc of Scotland. 
And Charles received this declaration with thanks, 
having in vain endeavoured to make James con- 
f form outwardly to the Established Church. With 
full liberty to dispose of all power and places in 
Scotland as he pleased, the duke, after about two 
months* stay in England, took leave of the king, in 
order to return to Scotland, to settle the govern- 
ment there, and then bring up his family to court. 
On his voyage a disastrous accident had well nigh 
relieved both nations from all the fears they enter- 
tained on his account. The Gloucester frigate, 
which carried him and his retinue, struck upon a 
sand-bank called the Lemon npd Ore, about twelve 
leagues from Yarmouth. It was night; the duke 
was in bed ; and there was nine feet -water in the 
hold, and the sea fast coming in at the gun-ports 
before he threw on his clothes and got upon deck. 
The seamen and passengers were in no command, 
running hither and thither, and every man study- 
ing howto save his own life. “ This forced the 
duke to go out at the large window of the cabin, 
where his little boat -was oulered quietly to attend 
him, lest the passengers and seamen should have 
thronged so in upon him as to overset his boat. 
This was accordingly so conducted as that none 
but Earl W inton and the President of the Session, 
with two of the bedchamber men, went with him. 
They were forced to draw their swords and to hold 
people off.” Other boats were put out and 
crammed, people leaping pclc-viclr from the 
shrouds, the yards, and the deck of the frigate, 
which was sliding off the sand-hank, and going 
down in deep water. One boat was upset by being 
overloaded ; the persons in the other boats saved 
themselves hv heating off the desperate swimmers 
that would cling to their sides. The Toyal yachts 
in attendance on the frigate came up in an oppor- 
tune moment, and took the duke and the rest of 
the survivors on board. Lord O’Brien, the Earl 
of Roxburg, Sir Joseph Douglas, one of the Hydes, 
who was lieutenant of the Gloucester, Sir John 
Berry, the captain, and above one hundred and 
thirty more persons perished. Among the survi- 
tors," who amounted to about a hundred persons, 
was Captain Churchill , for whose preservation 
James is said to have taken great care* His 
Ruud Highness went on to Edinburgh, called the 
council, and declared, as the king’s will, that the 
administration of affairs should be in the hands of 
ins thice cicaturfs, the Earls of Perth, Queens- 
hem , and Aberdeen, who adopted the most arbi- 
tral)- sutem, not only punishing the Covenanters 

v> host' election lif 1 ml fuimorlj urjjfri. At thin moment the Duke of 
Monmouth had hfen ilf|>mnl of till hi* honour* rxcept the peerage, 
the Older ot the (iutrr, and this chancelloifthip. The gowned men 
lould hardK eh rt tin* Duke ol York (the Duke of Albimkile, the 
stupid son of Monk, wan i hn»en ) ; hut, to dhow their reference fur Iim 
h i^li n css, they took down Monmouth's portrait, which had been 
liimx up with t-reut i eremony not lung heiore hi their achoola, ami 
publicly burned it with main insults. 

* letter of the Lord IhotoM. of Ldiiiburgh, Sir James Dick, who 
ivaa on boa id tfce Duke of York's ship, as printed byDaliymple 
Appendix), ami by Sir Henry Elba.— Letter of Lord Dartmouth. 


and Cameronians, but all who were suspected of 
keeping company with them, or of giving them any 
merciful assistance in thei^ hour of need* Courts 
ofjudicature, which had their boots and their other 
tortures, and which differed- very little from the 
Inquisition, were erected in the southern and west- 
ern countries.# Above two thousand individuals 
were outlawed, and the soldiers were authorised to 
shoot any delinquents that would not renounce 
Cameron’s and Cargill’s declarations against the 
king, and pray God to save him. Thousands of 
Presbyterians, who had taken no part with those 
desperate enthusiasts, began to think of emigration 
to America. * 

In the mean while the Duke of York had re- 
turned with his wife and family to England, and 
had been reappointed lord high admiral, and lodged 
at St. James’s. As soon as all this was known to the 
Duke of Monmouth, who had gone abroad upon 
the king’s promise that James should be kept at a 
distance in Scotland, that over-confident person 
came again hastily over, in defiance of Charles’s 
command. He was received in the city of London 
with an enthusiastic welcome. As in the year 
1679*80, Monmouth set out with a train and 
equipage little less than rojal, to make a Jhrugress 
through the kingdom. He was followed by a retinue 
of a hundred or more persons, all armed and magni- 
ficently accoutred. In Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
Wuiccstershire, and Cheshire he was treated like 
a king or heir-apparent. The Lords Macclesfield, 
Brandon, Rivers, Colchester, Delainerc, Russell, 
and Grey, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and many others of 
the high gentry of the Whig party, met him at the 
head of their tenants in different places. And, as 
the ancient manners of England were not at that 
time laid aside, most of those, who came to meet 
him were armed. When he approached a town, 
he quitted his coach, and rode into it on horse- 
back : the nobility and gentry went foremost in a 
band; at a distance and single Tode the duke; 
and, at a distance behind him, the servants and 
tenants. When he entered the towns, those who 
received him formed themselves into three ranks ; 
the nobility, gentry, and burghers being placed in 
the first, the tenants in the next, and the servants 
in the last. He gave orders for two hundred covers 
to be prepared wherever he dined. At dinner, two 
doors weie thrown open, that the populace might 
enter at the one, walk round the table to see their 
favourite, and give place to those who followed 
them by going out at the other: at other times he 
dined in an open tent in the field, that he might 
the better see and be seen. At Liverpool he even 
ventured to touch for the king’s evil. He entered 
into all country diversions; and, as he was of 
wonderful agility, even ran races himself on foot ; 
and, when he had outstripped the swiftest of the 
racers, he ran again in his boots, and beat them, 
though running in their shoes. The prizes which 
he gained during the day he gave away at chris- 
tenings in the evening. The bells w r ere rung, 
bonfires made, and vollies of fire-arms discharged 
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wherever he came : the populace, waving their hats 
ju the air, shouted after him, “ A Monmouth ! A 
Monmouth ! ” 

All these proceedings, together with some of a 
more private nature, were watched by a well- 
organized body of ^des, who had been collected 
and drilled through a series of yeai^ by Mr. Chif- 
finch, and who now sent hourly reports to court. 
The king and his brother were the more alarmed, 
because they knew that in the time of the Com- 
monwealth the plotting royalists had held their 
meetings and consultations at horse-races, cock- 
matches, and similar sports, which, upon that ac- 
count chiefly, had been prohibited and put down 
by Cromwell. The notorious Jeffreys was at tins 
time, “ with his interest on the side of the Duke of 
York,” Chief Justice of Chester, having caused the 
removal of Sir Job Chari eton, who is described by 
a Tory friend as “ an old cavalier, loyal, learned, 
grave, and wise.” Taking advantage of some 
disturbances which happened at Chester, Jelfreys 
got from court a commission of oyer and terminer, 
and began to make use of it against the admirers 
and fi lends of the Protestant duke.t Monmouth 
himself was arrested at Strafford, where lie had 
accepted an invitation to dine m the public streets 
with all the inhabitants on mas so. A single mes- 
senger ftom London entered the town, and showed 
the warrant for his apprehension, on the charge of 
“ passing through the kingdom with multitudes of 
riotous people, to the disturbance of the peace and 
the terror of the king’s subjects.” lie submitted 
at once, in the midst of his friends, relying upon 
his tutor Shaftesbury’s salutary provision of 
habeas corpus ; and in London he was immedi- 
ately admitted to bail.} The king and the court 
party had long complained that they could have 
no chance at law against their opponents so long 
as the city was allowed to appoint Whig sheriffs. § 
Emboldened by the passive-obedience addresses, 
which still continued to arrive in shoals, and by 

* Dairy tnple, Memoir*. 

t Mr. Booth. Afterwards Karl ol Warrington, has left a strikiug 
portiuit of Jeffreys, us ho appeared at this time as chief justice of 
Chester : — ■“ His unmc is Sir G. Jeflrejs, who, I must say, behaved 
himself more like a jack -pudding, than with that gravity tlut beseems 
a judge. He was mighty witty upon the prisoneis at the bar. He 
was very full of his jokes upon people that came to give evidence, not 
suffering them to declare what they hud to say in their own way mid 
method, but would interrupt them, because they behaved with none 

( gravity thuu he. but 1 do not insist upon this, nor upon the lute 
lour* he kept in our citv. It u said he was every night drinking till 
two o'clock, or beyond that lime, and that he went to hi* chamber 
dtunk; but tins 1 hate only by common fame, tor 1 was not m his 
company— I bless God I am not a man of his principles or behaviour 
— but in the mornings he appeared with the symptoms of a man that 
over-night had takeu a large cup." 

t His bail were Lords Russell, Grey, &c. 

§ Shaftesbury, ufter his release, had brought actions for defama- 
tiou and conspiracy uguinst one Crudock, wTio had called him a 
traitor, and against Grunatne, the solicitor of the Treasury, who had 
bat*n employed in suborning, or at least collecting, witnesses against 
him. Cradock,by the advice of the crown lawyeis, moved that the 
writ of summons for a jury should be transfenvd fiom London to 
some other county, that the return might be iatr uud impartial , and 
the court insisted " that it was not likely to be an indifferent trial in 
tiie city.'* Shaftesbury, on the other side, declared *' That he could 
expect no justice elsewhere j that, so many counties having reflected 
npou him in their addresses, he could not expect any justice from 
them; and, therefore, ho should withdraw his uctiou." The chief 
justice, Francis North, retorted that his lordship’s resolution did 
greatly confirm the opinion of the court that it ought not to be tried 
in Loudon, teeing ins lordship would not trust any other jury ui 
England with his cause. Thus each party criminated Hie other, and 
both were so far in the rights 


the evident consternation and despondency of the 
Whigs, and encouraged by the supple character of 
Sir John Moore, the then lord mayor, they re- 
solved to get these important appointments, with 
the selection of juries, into their own hands. In 
the olden times, as a compliment to the first ma- 
gistrate of the city, it had been usual for the lord 
mayor, at the Bridge House feast, to drink to a 
citizen, who, oil Midsummer-day, was approved 
as one of the new sheriffs, as a matter of course, 
by the livery, who then elected the oilier sheriff 
by themselves. Ever since the commencement of 
the struggle of the parliament with Charles I , 
the nomination by drinking had been put down, 
and both sheriffs had always been elected by the 
common hall. But now the court lawyers repre- 
sented that obsolete Custom as a right in the lord 
mayor; and Sir John Moore, at the request of the 
king, drank to Dudley North, a brother of Francis 
North, the chief justice, whose Tory principles 
were generally kuown, and whose abilities and 
decision of character were reasonably feared. The 
Whigs insisted that the nomination of Dudley 
North was illegal, and, a poll having been de- 
manded, Papillon and Dubois were returned by 
an immense majority. But the lord mayor com- 
plained of irregularity and riot ; the Chief Justice 
North and the council backed him ; and Dudley 
North and Rich, a man almost equally devoted 
to the prerogative, were illegally thrust into 
the offices of sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
It is indisputable that the Whig sheriffs — 
more particularly in the business ot the popish 
plot — had acted and induced juries to act with 
extreme partiality : but it was not the inten- 
tion of government to secure impartiality; it was 
their wish, as it was afterwards their boast, that 
Tory sheriffs and Tory juries should retaliate in 
kind, or passively give whatever verdicts the king 
might require against the popular party.* The 
court and the Duke of York lost no time in avail- 
ing themselves of these advantages, and pursuing 
the war of factions by means of the courts of jus- 
tice. The duke brought an action under the sta- 
tute de scandalis magnalum against Pilkmgton, 
one of the late Whig sheriffs, who had named the 
juries which had ignored the bills against Shaftes- 
bury and the Protestant joiner, and who had re- 
fused to join a city deputation to congratulate his 
highness on his happy return from Scotland. The 
words specially charged were, that Pilkington 
madly said “ The Duke of York fired the city 
at the time of the great fire^ and he is now 
coming with his papists to cut our ' throats.” 
The damages were laid at the enormous amount 
of 100,000/. Two brothel aldermen, Hooker 
and Tulse, had the honour of being witnesses 
against him, and swearing to the scandalous 
words. For this they received the smiles of the 

* The coiiit operators pave, of course, a better colour to the mutter. 
*• It was,” says Roger North, “of the last consequence to the oiow u 
at that time, for the question was, whether treason and send ion, tu 
Loudon and Middlesex, were criminal or not. And this in a linio 
when it was believed, though not so soon evidentially discovered, that 
a tebelliou was ready to break out.”— Life of the lMrd Keeper. 
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court; but a third witness, Sir Patience Ward, 
who did not swear as was wished, but, on the con- 
trary, attempted to palliate the evidence, and save 
Pilkington, was afterwards prosecuted with pecu- 
liar malevolence, was found guilty of perjury, and 
t sentenced to the pillory. In the main case, so 
forward were the juries now chosen in finding ver- 
dicts as the court wished, Pilkington was sentenced 
to pay the 100,000/. damages. This showed that 
his utter ruin was aimed at ; and, to prevent it, 
he was forced to surrender himself a prisoner in 
execution, in discharge of his bail, without a pro- 
spect or hope of release. In all these proceedings, 
and in others of a similar character, Sir George 
Jeffreys, who was now Recorder of London and 
high in the Duke of York’s favour, bore a very 
conspicuous part. Before the system of Tory 
sheriffs and packed Tory juries w r as organised, it 
had been determined to strike a death-blow at all 
the corporations of the kingdom by means of quo 
warrantos ; but, having secured one grand means 
of attack and defence, the court took time to ma- 
ture the latter scheme, to prepare men’s minds for 
the important change, and to procure, from the 
slavish, the timid, and the time-serviug, voluntary 
offers to surrender the charters of boroughs, the 
municipal liberties of the nation, which were the 
foundation and the bulwark of all other liberties. 
When the trimming minister Lord Halifax saw 
how affairs went in the city of London, he said 
that there would be hanging; and his uncle and 
opponent Shaftesbury felt that his own neck was 
in danger, and that nothing less was intended than 
the entire destruction of the leaders of the Whig 
party, and the establishment of a fierce and bloody 
despotism. In this state of mind he withdrew to 
his House in Aldersgate-street, and called around 
him all the disaffected aud desperate people in the 
city, still hoping to accomplish his former boast — 
“That he would walk the king leisurely out of his 
dominions, and make the Duke yf York a vaga- 
bond upon the earth like Gain — or, failing in 
this, at least to manage matters in such u way 
that he and his party should not perish with- 
out a blow, or he led like sheep to the slaughter 
— which, in the end, they were. Not know- 
ing that his Absalom, the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was alike contemptible for intellect and 
for heart, had already more than half betrayed him 
and the secrets of his party to the king, he clung 
to that paltry reed. At the same time Shaftesbury 
concerted his measures with Lord Russell, Lord 
Essex, Mr. Ilampdcn, and Algernon Sidney. These 
men were hearty in the cause, ^thoroughly deter- 
mined to risk life and fortune in a struggle against 
the bold-faced and advancing tyranny ; but they 
neither agreed as to their ultimate end, nor as to 
the means by which the end was to be brought 
about. The extremes were represented by Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney : Russell was for 
gentle remedies, for a correction of the constitu- 
tional monarchy by law established, for the utter 
extirpation of popery, and for the establishment of 
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one national church, which, if not presbyterian, 
would have been very like it : Sidney was undis- 
guisedly for the entire destruction of royalty, for the 
re-establishment of hiB darling Commonwealth, and 
for the widest and most perfect toleration, to include 
the Catholics and all sects and denominations of 
men, without apy state^hurch or privileged clergy 
whatever. Honesty of purpose and a mediocrity 
of talent were common to the two ; but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more infamous scoundrel thap 
Russell’s kinsman, Lord Howard, or than Ford, 
Lord Grey, who were both admitted into the 
confederacy. Nor can much be said in favour 
of^ther members of the secret conclave in* Alders- 
gate-street. Sir Thomas Armstrong had been 
a favourite of the king and the companion of 
his worst debauches ; Wildman was one tliat 
merited the name, for he had constantly lived, for 
thirty years and upwards, in plots and agitations 
that had never come to good ; and Trenchard was 
“ a battered parliament-man,” high in talk, but 
low in courage. Shaftesbury was no lighting man ; 
and yet it appears that he had more boldness ami 
decision than uny of them, or than all of them put 
together. He recommended the immediate taking 
up of arms, and spoke, confidently of his ten 
thousand brisk boys in the city that were ready to 
rise at the moving of his linger ; but Mftnmouth 
pretended to despise the citizens as compared with 
regular troops, and proposed that the insurrection 
should be begun, not in town, but in the country ; 
“ because, if tbe king’s troops, which were only 
about live thousand men, and at that time all 
quartered in London, should march out to quell 
the insurrection, the capital would be left: un- 
guarded ; or, if they continued in town to over- 
awe it, the insurgents would increase in numbers 
and courage in the country.” So contradictory is 
the evidence, and bo evident the falsehood of most 
of the witnesses, that there is scarcely a part of 
the story free from doubt. According, however, 
to the most genernlly received account, it was 
agreed that the rising should take place or be at- 
tempted simultaneously in town and country ; and 
it uppears that Shaftesbury undertook to raise the 
city ; that Monmouth engaged to prevail upon 
Lord Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Lord Delamere, 
and otherB to rise in Cheshire and Lancashire ; 
that Lord Russell corresponded with Sir Francis 
Drake and other disaffected gentlemen in the; west 
of England ; that Trenchard engaged to have all 
the inhabitants of his town of Taunton up in arms 
at ft minute’s r^tice ; and, lastly, that Shaftesbury, 
disappointed in his expectations of the ten thousand 
brisk boys, despairing at the returning want of 
concert and spirit among his friends, and dreading 
to be betrayed cither purposely or by imbecility 
into the hands of his enemies, threw up' die game 
as lost, and secured his neck by flight. Shaftes- 
bury certainly retired to Holland on, or a day or 
two before, the 19th of November (1682), and 
died at Amsterdam, with rage and fear in hit 
heart and gout in his stomach, about six week* 
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after his flight. His old adversary, the Duke of 
Ormond, said of his death, “ that those of his 
own party extenuated loss of him by saying 
he did them more hurt than good ; and that the 
court would not acknowledge it to be any advan- 
tage to them, as belhg of opinion he did them 
more good than hurt : so that his departure was 
neither lamented by his friends nor rejoiced at by 
his enemies.” But Shaftesbury, with all his vices 
and errors, deserved in some things a different 
kind of epitaph ; and, though there is truth, there 
is more point than truth, in Ormond’s smart saying ; 
for the flight and death of the veteran plotter 
struck a tlamp to the heart of his party, and raised 
the confidence of their opponents. Many resigned 
themselves to what seemed a destiny, forsaking 
altogether the projects and bye-paths he had 
chalked out as leading to civil and religious liberty ; 
while some few, perhaps , rushed into mad and 
sanguinary schemes of their own devising.* 

a. ». 1683. — On the 12th of June, about 
six months after Shaftesbury’s evasion, Josiali 
Keyling, a salter, formerly a flaming Whig, and 
whs had been so daring as to lay bands upon the 
loyal lord mayor for his conduct in the business 
of the sheriffs (for which he now feared the visi- 
tations of a Tory jury), waited upon the Duke of 
York’s favourite, Lord Dartmouth, and informed 
his lordship that there was a terrible plot a-foot in 
the city against the king’s life. Dartmouth car- 
ried the informer to Sir Leoline Jenkins, a secre- 
tary of state, “ who bad laboured in the great 
work of new-modelling the city, the sheriffs, and 
the court of aldermen. ”t Jenkins suggested that 
a second witness would be necessary, and Keyling 
went away and got his brother to overhear a 
terrible conversation between himself and one 
Goodenough, late under-sheriff, a busy man in the 
city, and described as being formerly a satellite 
of my Lord Shaftesbury. Having done this, lie 
led his brother, who, it is said, w ent very unw ill- 
ingly, to the secretary at Whitehall. In the 
mean time some of Kcyling’s associates chanced 
to see him lurking about the palace, and charged 
him with a design to betray them. One of them, 
said to have been Rumbald, whom he afterwards 
charged so capitally, proposed that they should 
instantly make sure work by seizing and dis- 
patching him ; but his tears, protestations, and 
oaths of fidelity prevailed upon the rest, and 
they let him go. And thereupon he w ent straight 
to the secretary’s office, and there made still 
more ample disclosures. Keyiing’s narrative 
at this stage was, in substance, as follows : — 
About a fortnight or three weeks before the 
king went last to Newmarket, which was in the 
month of March, Goodenough, after some intro- 
ductory discourse on what would be the sad, slavish 
condition of the citizens of London, in cas$ they 
should lose their charter, asked him how many 
men he could procure to take away the lives of 
the king and the Duke of York ; and while his 

• Unmet.— lUlptu— Didrymple, t Roger North. 
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majesty was actually at the Newmarket meeting, 
Goodenough repeated the same question, and this 
•time succeeded in inducing him to join the plot. 
Keyling was then introduced by Goodenough to 
several of the conspirators, and engaged others 
•himself, as Burton, a cheesemonger ; Thompson, 
a carver ; and one BaTber, an instrument-maker, 
all of Wapping. At a meeting, by appointment, 
w ith Rumbald, the maltster, at the Mitre tavern 
without Aldgate, it was agreed that the party 
should go down to a place called the Rye, near 
Hoddesden, in Hertfordshire, where Rumbald had 
a house, and there cut off his majesty and his bro- 
ther on their return from Newmarket. The manner 
of doing it was proposed to be thus : — Rumbald’s 
house being hv the highway-side, the undertakers 
were to hide thcmsfelves under a wall or pale; 
and when his majesty’s coach came opposite 
to them, three or four were to shoot with blun- 
derbusses at the postilion and horses ; and, if the 
latter did not drop, two more of the party, dressed 
like labourers, were to rush out of a lane near 
the place with an empty cart, which they were 
to draw athwart the way, in order to stop the 
horses, while several others of the gang fired on 
the king and his guards. At a subsequent meeting 
at the Dolphin, behind the Exchange, they spoke 
with uncertainty of the time when the king might 
choose to come up from Newmarket. Rumbald had 
heard that he would return that very night ; but 
Hone, the joiner, and West thought he could not 
come for several days ; and AVest, a lawyer, said, 44 If 
he do not, how many swan-quills, how many goose- 
quills, and how many pair of crow-quills (mean- 
ing, in their plot jargon, blunderbusses, muskets, 
and cases of pistols,) must you have?” Rum- 
bald said, that they should require six swan-quills, 
twenty goose-quills, and twenty or thirty pair of 
crow-quills, with ink and sand (pow'der and bul- 
lets) proportionable. The maltster, however, went 
down to his hpuse at Rye,* without any of his 
associates, without arms, or any actual prepara- 
tion ; and while he was there the king and duke 
passed close by his house on their way to London 
with only five of the Life Guards. Rumbald after- 
wards told Keyling that if he had had but five men 
with him he could have done their business. The 
conspirators, however, remained inactive, making 
no preparations, and only indulging in talk. But 
about a fortnight before Keyling made the dis- 
covery to government he had received a paper from 
Goodenough, containing the names of certain 
streets and alleys in the city, ^herein he was in- 
vited to make, with the assistance of nine or ten 
others, an inquiry as to whatnuraber of housekeepers, 
journeymen, and apprentice's might be raised upon 
occasion, cither to justify the assassination, in case it 
should take place, or to co-operate in an insurrec- 
tion, in case it should not take place , or he given vp. 
Goodenough had divided the city and suburbs into 

* The Rye House is situated on one of the pleasantest parts of the 
pleasant river Lea (so dear to Isaac Walton and London angers ), 
a hule above Broxbouin Bridge and Hoddesdon, and is now an inn 
and fishing- house. 
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twenty parts or districts ; but, according to Key- 
bug, he himself refused to meddle, aiid so did Rum- 
bald’s brother, and one Hclby, a carver. Afterwards 
Kcyling met Goodenough, Wade, Nelthrop, West, 
Walcut, and one they called the Colonel , at the 
Salutation tavern in Lombard-street, where, having 
asked Goodenough and West what care was taken 
for arms, he was told that a good provision was 
already made ; and that he must above all things 
be secret and cautious, for if the present design 
miscarried they never should be able to retrieve 
themselves. Rumbald declared that to take off 
the king and duke would be a keeping, not a 
breaking, of one of the ten commandments ; since 
it would prevent a civil war, in which abundance 
of blood must have been shed. West, after the 
king’s safe return from Newmarket, proposed 
that the thing should be done of a sudden, between 
Windsor and Hampton Court, /a road which the 
royal brothers often travelled. Such was the in- 
former Josiah Kcyling s first disclosure ; but, fob 
lowing the example of those great professors of the 
art, Oates and Bedloe, be subsequently went into a 
regular crescendo movement, adding new circum- 
stances, and giving moreweigbt and circumstantial- 
ity to the old ones. After producinghis brother John 
as a witness to the conversation into which he had 
beguiled Gootkmough at the tavern behind the Ex- 


change, be made it appear (and bis brother swore 
with him) that Goodenough had succeeded in 
organizing the twenty districts in the city ; that 
20,000/. were promised, and would be issued on 
demand, to the twenty persons who undertook for 
those districts ; that the Duke of Monmouth and 
all his friends were concerned in raising this 
money ; that the Duke of Monmouth was, more- 
over, to be at the head of the insurrection ; that, 
the person called the Colonel would advance 1000/. 
towards paying for arms ; that Wade of Bristol 
kept 200/. or 300/. in town, and that he himself 
(Goodenough) had about 60/. in plate and about 
as much more of his own in gold for the same ser- 
vice ; that a hundred horse were ready and men 
to mount them; that nothing was wanting but 
arms and ammunition , and if there was faith in 
man theie would be no want of money to procure 
both ; that that very evening there was to be a 
meeting of the persons principally concerned ; but 
that now the thing was no longer to be done be- 
tween Windsor and Hampton Court, but at the 
next bull- feast in Red Lion Fields* Two days 
after this significant addition, the two Keylings 
deposed that they had had another meeting with 
Goodenough at another tavern behind the Ex- 
change ; that they there had asked him what per- 
sons of quality would be concerned ; and that he 
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had answered, that William Lord Russell would 
be concerned to his utmost , and use all his interest 
to accomplish the design of killing the king and 
the Duke of York.* This Was precisely what the 
Duke of York and most at court (out of old hatred 
to Russell) most wantld ; and a few days after, a 
proclamation was issued for apprehending Good- 
enough, Rumbald, Colonel Rumsey, Walcot, 
Wade, Nelthrop, Thompson,' Burton, and Hone, 
for high treason. According to Lord Keeper 
North, or rather his brother, Roger North, “ John 
Keyling had most perfidiously, and to the intent 
that his discovery might be public, gone to divers 
of the party, and told them what he had done. So 
that it began to be discoursed in town that there was 
a discovery of a plot against the king’s life ; where- 
by the principal conspirators came to be assured of 
it, and none could be apprehended but one Barber, 
a poor instrument-maker at Wapping. This poor 
fellow discovered the whole material part of the dis- 
covery with very little difficulty ; whereby it was 
plainly understood that there was a reality in the 
design, and Keyling an honest man.”t Burnet also 
says that John Keyling, who had been drawn into 
the snare by his brother, w sent advertisements to 
Goodenough and all the other persons whom he 
had uam^d, to go out of the wav.” This Barber, 
the poor instrument-maker at Wapping, was not 
in the proclamation ; nor had his name been men- 
troned by Keyling, otherwise than as^that of a 
person to whom he had himself spoken about the 
plot ; and though he was brought by warrant be- 
fore the council, it was rather to make use of him 
as a witness than to proceed against him as a 
criminal. On the very day that the proclama- 
tion was issued this mRn gave in his evidence, 
which differed in many Tespects from that of 
Josiah Keyling. “ I never heard,” said Barber, 
“ that this was intended against the king, for he 
never was mentioned in any respect, that I did un- 
derstand ; but I did verily believe that it was meant 
by his royal highness.” According to Mr. Secre- 
tary Jenkins, the discovery was still imperfect, 
and more evidence was wanting. He bad no 
sooner made the remark, than one of the lords of 
the council declared that a fricud of his had re- 
ceived overtures from West, one of the conspi- 
rators, who offered to surrender himself if he might 
have hopes of pardon ; and as soon as Barber was 
sent out, this new witness was brought in. West, 
who it is said had previously consulted and 
arranged his story with Josiah King, deposed that 
there had been for many months #piot ; that Fer- 
guson, a Scottish minister and bosom friend of 
Shaftesbury and Argyle, was deep in it ; that after 
Ferguson’s return from Holland there had been 

• At this rtage of the plot-dlteovery Joskh Keyling averred that 
Goodenough and Rumbald bad told him “ there was a remonstrance 
or declaration ready drawn up. which would be printed against the 
day that their designed commotion wns to be, whereiu they would 
eaee the people of ebtnmey-money, which seemed to be. most griev- 
ous, especially to the common people; and that they would Iny the 
king's death upon the papists oaa continuation of the former plot.’ 1 

f Examen.— There are other observations about the Keyling in 
Roger Worth’s Lives of the Three Norths. 


many discourses about destroying the king as well 
as the duke ; that Ferguson, Goodenough, Rum- 
bald, Rumsey, and Walcot, sometimes met at his 
(West’s) chambers, he being a lawyer; that Rum- 
bald was the most active for the murder ; but the 
feason why the thing had not been done on the 
king’s return from Newmarket was, that, on ac- 
count of a fire which broke out in his lodgings, his 
majesty had returned to Whitehall several days 
before the assassins were ready at the Rye House. 
u This,” says Burnet, “ seemed to be so eminent a 
providence, that the whole nation was struck with it, 
and both preachers and poets had a noble subject 
to enlarge on, and to show how much the king 
and the duke were under the watchful care of Pro- 
vidence.”* West further deposed that, after the 
king’s return from Newmarket, Ferguson, Rum- 
bald, and Goodenough charged him with the office 
of providing arms, and that he had accordingly be- 
spoke thirty cases of pistols, thirty carbines, and 
ten blunderbusses, of one Daft, a gunsmith, in 
Shire Lane ; that at a tavern, about three weeks 
or a month before Keyling discovered the plot, he 
(Keyling) had been very earnest, and had said 
that, for all their jesting, he and some few more 
might yet save the city charter and the whole 
nation. West afterwards delivered in no fewer 
than thirteen other informations, at so many seve- 
ral times, each deposition going farther than the 
preceding ones, and filling up gaps in them, after 
the fashion of the popish plot witnesses. North, 
who has no mercy on Oates and Bedloe, finds this 
conduct justifiable and perfectly natural in West 
and the other witnesses for the court against the 
patriots ; and he says, very coolly, that West, not 
being quite sure of his pardon, put his memory to 
the rack to deserve it.f It would be tedious to give 
even the substance of these thirteen successive de- 
positions : the principal points, as brought out from 
time to time by the racked invention rather than 
memory of West and his advisers, were, that he had 
received money from Ferguson on account of the 
arms he had bespoke, and was assured that there 
would be no want of men of quality to join the 
insurrection; that Wildman had money to buy 

• Bishop Spiat's eloquence may se^ve as a specimen; " But 
whilst they were thus wholly intent on tins huharotii work, and pro- 
ceeded securely in its contrivance, without any the least doubt of a 
prosperous success, behold! on u sudden God muucu lously disap- 
pointed nil their hopes and designs, by the terrible conflagration un- 
expectedly breaking out at Newmarket: m which extraordinary 
event there was one most remarkable passage, that is not so gene- 
rally taken notice of as, for the glory of God and the confusion of his 
majesty’s enemies, it ought to be . for alter that the approaching fury 
of the flames had diiven the king out of Ins own palace, his majesty 
at first removed into another quarter of the town, remote from the 
Are, and as yet free fnmi any annoyance oT smoke and ashes. There 
his majesty, finding ho might be tolerably well accommodated, had 
resolved to stay, nnd continue his recreations as before, till the day 
first named for his journey back to Lujidon. But his majesty had no 
sooner made that resolution, when [than] the wind, as conducted by an 
invisible power from above, presently changed about, and blew tho 
smoke and cinders directly on his new lodgings, making them in a 
moment as untenable as the other. Upon this, his majesty being 

{ >ut to a uow slutt, and not finding the like conveniency elsewhere, 
mmediately declared he would speedily return to Whitehall; as he 
didi which happening to be several davit before the assassins ex- 
pected him, or their pi eparations for the Rye wore in readiness, it 
may justly give occasion to all the world to acknowledge what one of 
the conspirators could not but do, that it was a providential Jin.” — 
True Recount, Sfc, 

f Examen, • 
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arms ; that Lord Howard of Escrick had commu- 
nicated to him a project for making an insurrec- 
tion ; that in their jargon the conspirators called 
the assassination “ the lopping point,” and the 
insurrection “ the general point,” &c. ; that they 
had consulted on a model of government to be 
adopted after the king’s death, and that the funda- 
mentals of this new constitution were presented to 
Lord Russell; that Algernon Sidney and Wild- 
man held a close correspondence with the traitors 
in Scotland ; that there had been meetings of the 
conspirators at the Devil Tavern, and projects to 
shoot the king and duke on their return from the 
play-house in the narrow part of the streets ; that 
Ferguson had mentioned something, but not 
assassination, to the Duke of Monmouth, who had 
answered him sternly, “ You must look upon me 
in the capacity ofu son ;” that this answer damped 
their design ; but at last it was resolved, that if 
Monmouth should become troublesome, he too 
should be killed ; that Ferguson, the preacher, did 
all he could to keep the conspirators to the “ lop- 
ping point,” and often complained of their want of 
spirit, saying, “ These are weak, silly men, and 
not fit for these tilings, who cannot distinguish be- 
tween destroying a prince merely for his opinion 
in religion, and destroying tyrants who design to 
overthrow the luws, the Protestant religion, and 
all civil rights that (the crescendo did not reach 
this pitch of bold absurdity till the tenth and 
eleventh depositions) the conspirators had made 
up their minds to kill the loyal lord mayor, and 
Dudley North and Rich, the two intrusive she- 
riffs, and to hang up the skin of North, stuffed, in 
Guildhall ; that most of the judges were to be 
killed, and their skins stuffed and hung up iu 
Westminster Hall ; that some of the principal re- 
puted pensioners’ skins were to be stuffed and 
hung up in the Parliament House, &c. &c. ; that 
Mr. Carleton Whitelock and Mr. Edmund Waller 
(the son of the poet) knew of the plot, and that 
Colonel Rumsey had assured the deponent that 
the Duke of Monmouth was inclinable to answer 
the people’s expectations, and submit, if placed 
upon the throne, to be little more than a Duke of 
Venice, though Rumsey said that Sir Thomas Arm- 
si rong and the great lords about Monmouth, de- 
signing great offices to themselves, would not hear 
of these restrictions upon the prerogative royal, 
and were for leaving everything to the decision 
of a parliament; but Rumsey added that the 
people were not wortli venturing for; that the 
“ lopping” would f bring a great distress to the 
Protestant cause all the world over, and agreed 
with West, that, but for the shame of the thing, it 
would be well to turn Informer. Thus introduced, 
Rumsey, an old soldier of fortune, who had greatly 
distinguished himself at the beginning of the reign 
in Portugal, surrendered himself, and desired that 
he might first be permitted to speak privately with 
the king and the Duke of York. One of his ob- 
jects in this was (at least according to North) to 
ascertain whether the king was willing the Duke 
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of Monmouth should be accused, that he might 
shape his evidence accordingly* Rumsey named 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Russell, Mr. 
Trenchard, Roe, the sword-bearer of Bristol, and 
most of tire other persons already named by Key- 
ling and West ; he asserted 'that nothing less was 
intended than^the killing the king and hi# brother, 
and changing the whole government ; that he him- 
self had been appointed to make an offer of the 
command to the Duke of Monmouth, as soon as 
the levies should be completed ; but, as the said 
levies never were completed, he had said nothing 
at all to his grace. But Colonel Rumsey, as well 
as West and Key ling, hud his recollections and 
amplifications to get up at leisure. According to 
his “ further information,” about the beginning of 
November last he went from the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury to the house of Mr. Shepherd, a wine mer- 
chant, near Lombard-street, where he met the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Russell, Lord Grey, Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, and Ferguson, whom he told, 
in Lord Shaftesbury’s name, that it was high 
time to come to some resolution about the rising. 
They answered, by Mr. Ferguson and Lord 
Grey, that Mr. Trenchard, who had promised a 
thousand foot and two or three hundred horse, 
bad written from Taunton to require mofc time; 
and that so they could not stir for the present. 
“ I returned,” continued Rurasev, “ with this 
message to my Lord Shaftesbury, and upon it my 
lord resolved to leave England.” In this third 
information Rumsey said, moreover, that Ferguson 
had promised the assistance of three hundred Scots, 
who were in London, and who would be ready at 
u day’s warning ; stating, at the same time, that 
there were in all England twelve hundred Scots 
who lmd all been out at Buthwell Bridge, and 
who could be depended upon ; some of these 
being gentlemen’s sons, though now transformed 
into pedlars for disguise and subsistence. lie 
added that he had been told by Roe, the Bristol 
sword-bearer, that Gibbons, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s footman, had said that nothing but taking 
off the two brothers would do the business ; and 
that the bcBt place to effect it would be from a 
mount in the Earl of Bedford’s garden* looking 
into Covent Garden ; and that he had heard otlier 
things which convinced lutn that Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong and the Duke of Monmouth were deep in 
the worst parts of the plot. Here Rumsey preva- 
ricated most pitifully; but Shepherd, the wine- 
merchant, was now brought in to support his crazy 
evidence, and to swear expressly “against the 
yrandees of the ftarty” Shepherd, giving a dif- 
ferent account of the meeting from what Rumsey 
had done, deposed that, some time before Shaftes- 
bury fled to Holland, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, Lord Russell, Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
Colonel Rumsey, and Ferguson, met at his house 
in the city, where they discoursed about the means 
of securing his majesty’s guards; and that, in 
order thereto, as he was informed at their next 

• Uxaroeu. 
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meeting, Monmouth, Grey, and Armstrong walked 
about the Court end of the town by night, and 
found the guards very remiss, so that the se- 
curing of them would he feasible enough, pro- 
vided they could onty have a certain force : but, 
Shepherd added, that finding such a force was not 
to be had, the project of securing the guards was 
wholly laid aside, as far as he knew. The merit 
of his evidence consisted in his so expressly 
charging the grandees; and though Shepherd 
swore Rumsey was present at this conference about 
seizing the guards, which Rumsey himself had as 
yet mad£ no mention of, and though Rumsey had 
sworn that his business there was to deliver a 
message from Lord Shaftesbury, which Shepherd 
had made no mention of, the disagreement was 
overlooked; and on the 2fith of June, the day after 
Shepherd’s first appearance as a witness, a procla- 
mation was issued for the apprehension of Mon- 
mouth, Grey, Russell, Armstrong/ Walcot, and 
others. Monmouth immediately absconded, show- 
ing in thisf'lp in all other crises, a delicate regard 
for his own ’'personal safety, and an ungenerous 
disregard for the safety of his friends. Doubts 
have been started as to Monmouth’s real father, 
hut the paternity of Charles seems strongly marked 
in the disposition, habits, and manners of the 
selfish young man.* Lord Russell was the first 
of the grandees that was secured. He was taken 
into custody in his own house by a messenger, who 
had walked for some time before his door, either, 
it is supposed, from the man’s own desire to warn 
him of his danger, or from the wish of the court 
to frighten him away, in order to interpret his 
flight into u confession of guilt. Russell was 
found neither preparing for flight nor hiding him- 
self, but sitting tranquilly in his study ; and when 
the single messenger — lor only one was employed 
— showed him his warrant, he made no effort of 
any kind to escape, but obeyed as if it had been 
backed by an army. As soon as be was in cus- 
tody he gave up all hopes of life, knowing how 
obnoxious he was to the Duke of York; and only 
studied to die with decency and dignity. Accord- 
ing to the Tories, his behaviour before the king 
and council was weak and undignified, and he 
appeared in very great confusion.f According to 
the 'Whigs, it was not very firm, but still generous 
and high-minded with relation to his friends ; and 
there is good evidence to show that he refused to 
answer anything that might affect others. Accord- 
ing to Burnet, the king told him that nobody sus- 
pected him of any design against his person, but 
that he had good evidence of his being engaged in 
designs against his government. Every question 
put to RuSsell was a snare, and his greatest folly 
was his answering at all. When asked whether 
he had ever been at Shepherd’s, and when last, he 

* It was noloriou* that Lucy Walter*, who wm left to end her days 
In France in great poverty and wretchedness, hud many paramour* 
W‘ lidos Charles. From some likeness between the two, Monmouth 
was laid, by some of the courtiers, to bo really the sou ot one of 
Algernon Sidney's brothers. 
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replied that he had been there frequently to taste 
and buy wines, &c., but lie could not say when he 
’ was there last. He acknowledged that he had 
gone thither with the Duke of Monmouth ; but as 
to the rest of the persons then present, he con- 
• ceived he ought not to answer, as dangerous con-, 
structions had been put upon their meeting. In 
reply to other questions, he denied that there was 
ever any discourse about a rising in the West, or 
about surprising the king’s guards, or about 
Taunton or Mr. John Trenchard, or about any 
design for a rising in Scotland ; only he had heard 
“general discourses of many distressed people, 
ministers and others, of the Scottish nation, and 
that it would be a great charity to relieve them.”* 
After this examination he was committed to the 
Tower. Upon entering the dismal gate, lie said 
that “ he was sworn against, and they would have 
his life.” His faithful servant hoped that matters 
were not so desperate ; but his lordship rejoined, 
“ Yes ! the devil is loose.”f Lord Grey next ap- 
peared before the council, where, according to 
Roger North, “ he did not at all decline answering, 
hut, with the greatest clearness in the world, made 
professions of loyalty, and denied all practice 
against the king : but, when Rumsey was produced 
fare to face, lie was dashed ; but, presently re- 
collecting his spirits, said lie knew well enough he 
must be committed, as the testimony against him 
was iqion oath, though never so false ; and desired 
he might be permitted to live in his own lodgings 
instead of being sent to prison so late : and though 
this was refused, he was so far gratified as to he 
permitted to lie in the serjeaut’s house.” “ This 
liberty,” continues North, “he made use of 
so that he conferred with his friends, and, it is 
likely, provided for his escape ; for the serjeunt 
was made drunk, or pretended to be so; and, just 
as he should have entered into the Tower, he left 
the serjeant asleep, and walked away, took boat 
and crossed the Thames, and from thence escaped 
to his own house at Hastings, and afterwards found 
a vessel that carried him into Holland ; and the 
serjeant was committed to the Tower in his 
stead.”} The king, it is said, wondered that Lord 
Howard was not in the plot ; but admitted that 
he was so great a rogue that the party might 
well have been afraid of trusting him. “ Lord 
Howard,” says Burnet, “was still going about, 
and protesting to every person he saw that there 
was no plot, and that he knew of none ; yet he 
seemed to he under a consternation all the while. 
Lord Russell told me he was jvith him when the 
news was brought that West had delivered him- 
self, upon which he saw him change colour, and 
he asked him if he apprehended anything from 
him ? He confessed he had been as free with him 
as with any man, Hampden saw him afterwards 
under great fears ; and, upon that, he wished him 
to go out of the way if he thought there was 

• Sprat, Appendix.— -Roger North, Examcn —Ralph, 
t Manuscript hi Woburn Abbey, quoted by Luid John Russell iu 
his Life of hU ancestor, 
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matter against him, and if he had not strength of 
mind to suffer anything that might happen to 
him.” Though Howard was his relative, Russell 
had always regarded him with distrust and aver- 
sion ; but the scoundrel had captivated Algernon 
Sidney with enthusiastic professions of repub- 
licanism; Sidney had introduced him to Lord 
Essex; and, between them, Russell’s objections 
were removed. At first, West, of whom Howard 
w r as so much afraid, did not bring any serious 
charge against him ; but after being laid in irons, 
and threatened with the gallows, West “ told all 
he knew, and, perhaps, more than he knew” In 
his new story he said that Lord Howard had pro- 
posed, as the best way of killing the king and the 
duke, that Monmouth should fall into Newmarket 
with a body of three or four hundred horse, and 
so take them all in their sleep.* Howard had 
now for some time been on the alert, and it is said, 
and almost positively proved, that he had made 
secret offers to the court to sacrifice Russell as the 
price of his ow m life. At last, four days before 
Russell’s trial, and the day after Walcott had been 
examined, the seijeant-at-arms, attended by a 
squadron of horse, was sent to his house at 
Knightsbridge to apprehend him ; and appre- 
hended he was accordingly, though not till after a 
long and curious search ; for he had hid himself in 
a chimney which was concealed by a tall cuplxtard 
which stood before it ; and probably lie had not 
been taken if the warmth of his bed and the sight of 
his clothes scattered about the room had not made 
it evident that he was not far off.} He was taken 
in his shirt. Few chimney-sweeps would have 
behaved so basely : he trembled, sobbed, and 
wept. When carried before the council, he offered 
to confess in private to the king and the Duke of 
York. The secret audience was granted to the 
kneeling, puling caitiff, and immediately after it 
the Earl of Essex, Algernon Sidney, and Hampden 
were clapped up in the Tower. Essex was brought 
up from his house at Cassiobury by a party of 
horse, and seemed so little apprehensive of danger 
that even his wife did not imagine he had any 
trouble on his mind. OtheTs, who knew more of 
his doings, or of the intentions of the court, offered 
to secure his escape ; but, out of tenderness for his 
friend Russell, lie would not stir, lest his flight 
might incline the jury unfavourably. He was 
firm before the council, but this was followed by a 
confusion of manner ; and in the Tow r er he fell 
under great depression of spirits. He was consti- 
tutionally a melancholy man ; and the closeness of 
his prison, the memories about it } § the critical 
situation of himself and his best friends were 

* Burnet, 

t Captain Walcot at first thought of saving hit life by accusing 
his friends, but his nobler feelings triumphed, and he was’ true to the 
death. 

t Roger North, Examcn. 

$ Essex was confined in the same chamber or cel! in the Tower 
from which his father, the loyal Lord Capel, had been led to execu- 
tion in 164d by the Commonwealth-men (See ante, p. 400); and in 
which his wife’s grandintbor, the Earl of Northumberland, had 
either committed auicidu or been murdered in the days of Elisabeth, 
(See vol. il. p. G54.) o 


sufficient to convert even a gay and sanguine man 
into a sad and hopeless one. He wrote to his wife 
to express his sorrow gt having ruined her 
and her children; but the high-minded lady 
begged that he would not think of her or the chil- 
dren, but only study how % support bis own 
spirits and keep his secret. Algernon Sidney pre- 
served a sort of Roman fortitude and self-collect- 
edness both Ju the Council Chamber and in the 
Tower : he told Charles and his ministers that he 
would not answer th#ir ensnaring questions ; that 
they must seek evidence against him from some 
other man. Hampden also refused to answer in- 
terrogatories ; and Armstrong and many others, 
Scots as well as English, that were seized, behaved 
with great constancy, and were true to the edge 
of the axe to their friends and party. When 
Baillie of Jerviswood was offered his life if he 
would turn evidence, the proud Scot smiled, and 
said, “ They who can make such a proposal know 
neither me nor my country.” 

Meanwhile petitions were presented from the 
City of London, which had been gagged and ter- 
rified into loyalty, and from the magistrates of 
Middlesex, praying for the suppression of dissent- 
ing conventicles ; for justice upon “ atheistical per- 
sons, rebellious spirits, infamous miscreants, 
monsters,” &c. ; and for the condign punishment 
of those, “execrable villains and traitors” con- 
victed of a design against his majesty’s precious 
life.* Walcot, who had played away his lift* 
through a returning love of honour and fair fame, 
— Rouse, who hud only been saved by the Whig 
sheriffs and a London jury from being hanged like 
his friend College, — and Hone, a joiner, were 
brought to trial ; and upon the elaborated, yet still 
contradictory evidence of Rumsev, Keyling, and 
West, they were condemned and executed as 
traitors. Walcot and Rouse died protesting their 
innocence of any design of murdering either the 
king or the duke ; but Hone, the joiner, who had 
pleaded guilty to part of the indictment, confessed 
that he had spoken with Goodenough about 
killing the blackbird and goldfinch (the king and 
hia brother), though no arms had ever been pro- 
vided or any preparation made.f After their t ial{ 
it was resolved to proceed with that of Lord Russell ; 
and a Tory jury was selected by the Tory sheriffs, 
and sworn, notwithstanding strong legal objections. 
According to Burnet, “they were picked out with 
great care, being men of fair reputation in other 
respects, but so engaged in the party for the court 
that they >vere easy to believe anything on that 
side . ” No time was lost ; and Russell was brought 
to trial, at the Old Bailey, on the 13th of July, for 
conspiring the death of the king, and consulting 

• Tho Middlesex jnrtke* calculated that hia majcaty’a life 
worth just a hundred vtillum of theirs. London and Middle*** had 
the honour of taking the lead, but aln>o*t every corporation in the 
kingdom took their turn to manifest the extravuganee of their loyally 
and to heap reproaches on all the enemies of the court. 

t State Trials. 

| They were not executed until life day before Lord RniaeH’* 
execution. Evelyn coil* them " several of^tho. conspirators of the 
lower form!* 
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how to levy war against him. He desired the 
postponement of his trial until the afternoon, or 
the next day, because some of his witnesses had 
not had time to arrive m town, and because some 
mistake had been committed in furnishing the list 
of the jury-men, *Yqu,” cried the attorney- 
general, Sir Robert Sawyer, “w^uld not have 
given the king an hour’s notice for saving his life ; 
1— the trial must proceed.” Russell asked for the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, and for permission to 
use such papers as he liad wjth him ; and these 
requests being granted, he, wishing to have 
notes of the evidence taken, asked whether he 
might h£ve somebody to write for him to help his 
memory. The attorney-general replied — “Yes, a 
servant and the chief justice, Pemberton, added, 
“ Any of your servants shall assist you in writing 
anything you please for you.” “My Lord,” said 
Russell, “ my wife is here to do it.”* And when 
the spectators turned their eyes, and beheld the 
devoted lady, the daughter of the virtuous Earl of 
Southampton, rising up to assist her lord in this 
his uttermost distress, a thrill of anguish ran 
through the assembly. f The first witness pro- 
duced was Rumsey, who swore that Russell had 
been present at Shepherd’s when the grandees 
were proposing to surprise the king’s guards, &c. 
The next witness was Shepherd himself, who con- 
firmed Rumsey, though not without wavering and 
trepidation, and an avowal that his memory w as 
very defective. The third and fatal witness was 
the infamous Howard, “ who, in all but the nobi- 
lity of his birth, was the reverse of the prisoner at 
the bar,— a man of outside only, who made the 
best pretences subservient to the worst purposes ; 
who was distinguished by high rank, quick parts, 
and happy address, only to he the more empha- 
tically despised ; and whose whole life was so 
thoroughly profligate, that his turning evidence 
against his best friends has been represented by 
some as the least exceptionable part of it.”J This 
noble Howard began to improve upon the depo- 
sition he had made before the king and council, 
adding fresh circumstances or speaking confi- 
dently of what he had before expressed doubt- 
ingiy ; but he had not proceeded far when his 
voice faltered so much that the jury said they 
could not hear his words. Then Howard, pro- 
bably with sincere emotion, announced a horrible 
fact. “ There is,” said he, “ an unhappy accident 
which hath sunk my voice : I was but just now 
acquainted with the fate of my Lord Essex.” In- 
stantly a murmur ran through th# court that the 
noble Essex had committed suicide. At an early 
hour on that same morning the king and the Duke 
of York took a fancy to visit the Tower, where, it 
was said, they had not been for several years before. 
It is represented by some narrators of these events 
that they were led thither by an unmanly desire of 
seeing Lord Russell pass ; but, whatever was their 
motive, thither they went ; and, as they were leaving 
the Tower to go back to their barge, a cry followed 

* State Trials. t Dalrymple. J Ralph. 


them that my Lord Essex had killed himself.* 
According to the Tories, the news of the dismal 
event came into court as the air at the doors, and 
neither direct nor indirect use was made of it to 
affect the prisoner at the bar: but the Whigs 
maintained that the news was studiously brought, 
in at a fixed moment ; and there is unquestionable 
evidence to prove that the lawyers made all the 
use they could of the incident to the prejudice of 
the prisoner. “ My Lord Russell,” said the 
attorney-general, “was one of the Council for 
carrying on the plot with the Earl of Essex, who 
has this morning prevented the hand of justice 
upon himself and Sir George Jeffreys, who was 
acting as counsel for the crown, brutally said, 
“ Who should think that the Earl of Essex, who 
had been advanced so much in his estate and 
honour, should he guilty of such desperate things ; 
which had he not been conscious of, he would 
scarce have brought himself to this untimely end 
to avoid the methods of public justice ?”t Thin 
was infamous enough, and certain ; but the Whigs 
made a hold plunge into the depths of uncertainty 
or untruth, and at once whispered that the Earl of 
Essex had been murdered by the procurement of 
the king and the Duke of York ; and, in defiance 
of the evidence on the other side, this belief gained 
ground among the people. 

But, to return to Lord Russell. Howard swore, 
among other things, that he heard from Mon- 
mouth, Walcot, and others, that Lord Russell had 
been frequently with Lord Shaftesbury ; and that 
lie had seen him himself at two conferences held 
in the house of Mr. Hampden, where insurrections 
had been spoken of, and a treasonable correspond- 
ence arranged with the fugitive Earl of Argyle 
and the disaffected in Scotland. The latter affair, 
lie said, they had agreed to leave to Colonel Alger- 
non Sidney, who had afterwards told him that he 
had sent one Aaron Smith into Scotland, and had 

* '* The astouishing news was brought to us of the Earl of Essex 
having cut hia throat, having been but three days a prisoner -in the 
Timor, and this happening ou the very day and instant that Lord 
Russell was on his trial, and had sentence of death. This accident 
exceedingly amazed me, my Lord Essex being so well known by me 
to bo » person of such sober ami religious depot tmeut, so well at lus 
ease, and so much obliged to the king. It is certain the king and 
duke wero «t the Tower, aud passed by his window about the same 
time this morning, when my lord, asking for a razor, shut himself into 
a closet, and porpetraled the horrid net. Yet it was wondered by 
somehow it was possible he should do ’it in the manner he* was 
found, for the wouud was so deep aud wide, that, being cut through 
the gullet, windpipe, and both the jugulara, it reached to the very 
vertebrus of the neck, so that the head held to it by a very little 
skin, a* it were ; the gaping, too, of the razor, and cutting lus own 
fingers, wns a little strange; but, more,— -that, having passed thp 
jugulurs, he Bhould have strength to proceed so far, that an |exe* 
cutioner could hardly have done more with un axe. There were odd 
reflections on it. This fatal news, cominmto Hicks’s Hall upon the 
article of my Lord Russell’s trial, was said to have had no little influ- 
ence ou the jury, and all the bench, to hia prejudice. Others said 
that he had himself, on some occasions, hinted that, in case he should 
be in danger of having his life taken from him by any public misfor- 
tune, those who thirsted for his estate Bhould xniss of their aim ; and 
that lie should speak favourably of that Earl of Northumberland amt 
some others who made away with themselves; but these are dis- 
courses so unlike his sober and prudent conversation, that 1 have no 
inclination to credit them. What might instigate him to this devilish 
fact I um unable to conjecture. My Lord Clarendon, his brotber-iu- 
law, who was with him bat the day before, assured me he w«s 
then very cheerful, and declared it to be the effect of his innocence 
and loyalty ; and must people believe that his majesty had no severe 
intentions against him, though he teas altogether mcsvrablc ns to Lord 
Russell and some of the rest. "—Evelyn, Diary. 
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given hjm sixty guineas for his journey. He did 
not attempt to allege, even on hearsay, that Rus- 
sell had ever taken pajt in any consultations about 
assassination ; and it almost appears that none, even 
of the second class of conspirators, ever spoke of 
murdering either king or duke, except Ruinsey, 
*Kcyling, West, and the others who had turned 
evidence for t}ie crown. is said that Howard 
was not desirous of revealing all die knew ; that he 
merely disclosed what he considered to he enough 
as a price for his own recreant lire ; but there are* 
no circumstances to warrant a belief that he knew 
more than that there had been f^r several months 
in agitation a scheme for stopping tyjjumy by in- 
surrection, from which scheme Russell l^d cer- 
tainly receded ppou weighing the chances of civil 
war, and reflecting Upon the desperate counsels of 
Shaftesbury. No pains, %o\vcver, were spared by 
the. crown lawy^ to lead Howard into wider ad- 
missions. feta was asked, in a series of leading 
questions, whether, at the meetings held at Shaftes- 
bury’s, at Shepherd’s, at Hampden’s, my Lord 
Russell sat like a cipher? — whether he did not 
give his assent to all that passed there ? Howard 
replied to this prompting, that every one knew 
my Lord Russell was a person of very great judg- 
ment, and not over lavish of discourse ; that there 
were no formal questions put ; but then there was 
no contradiction ; and, as he took it, all gave their 
consent. The prisoner acknowledged that he had 
been present at some meetings, but insisted that 
the company had met upon no fixed design. He 
also insisted — and with perfect truth — that Lord 
Howard’s evidence consisted chiefly of hear-say. 
Upon this the bench made a recapitulation of the 
things w'hicli Howard had deposed on his own 
knowledge ; and, to give these things greater 
weight, the attorney-general called upon the mes- 
senger, who had some of the Scottish gentlemen in 
custody, to prove the matter of fact ; and also 
called upon West to satisfy the court that he and 
his associates had always looked to some of the 
lords for their concurrence. West said that Lord 


Russell was certainly the lord they had most de- 
pended upon, because of his sobriety. The prisoner 
then alleged that, though the persons that testified 
against him might be accounted legal, they were 
not credible witnesses, because they swore against 
him to sat e their mvn lives . He proved that Lord 
Howard had denied the existence of any plot, and 
had sworn to his (Lord Russell’*) innocence. Here, 
at the request of the jury, the chief witness was 
re-examined ; but Jloward said that, until he was 
arrested himself, it was natural that he should 


ridicule the plot, and call it a forgery ; and that 
what he had said about Lord Russell’* intinw*™** 


s innocence 


was simply this — that when the design of assassin- 
ating the king was mentioned, he had asserted, 
with an oath, that Lord Russell was innocent of 
any such offence as that. The prisoner urged that, 
according to the statute of treason of Edward III., 
upon which he was avowedly tried, a design to 
levy war at sotqe future time did not amount to 


treason unless that design was accompanied and 
rendered manifest by some overt, act. The attor- 
ney-general replied, that to prepare forces tp fight 
against the Icing was, by thift statute, a design to kill 
the king ; that a design, at any time, to depose the 
king, to imprison him, or to rai tee his subjects against 
him, was within that statute, &ud, in itself, evidence 
of a design to Kill the king. Before the jury with- 
drew, Lord Russell said tp them, — “ Gentlemen, 
I am now in your hands eternally ; my honour, my 
‘J life, and all ; and I hope the heats and animosities 
that are among you will not so bias you as to make 
you in the least inclined to find an innocent man 
guilty. I call heaven and earth to witness that I 
nevear had a design against the king’s life. I am 
in your hands; so God direct you.” But, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty; and Treby, the Recorder of London, who 
had formerly been an exclusionist, and who had 
been deeply engaged with Lord Shaftesbury in all 
his city schemes and plots, pronounced the horrible 
sentence of death for high treason.* 

Lord Russell knew from the beginning that 
nothing but his death would satisfy the deep re- 
venge of the Duke of York ; and, without any 
parade of heroism, he could look death iif the face, 
and feel happy in the jeflection that he had done 
nothing to sacrifice his friends. But he was a man 
most tenderly beloved by all that were near to 
him, and he had a father and a wife who were 
more anxious for his life than he was himself. 
The Earl of Bedford offered 100,000/. to the king, 
through the Duchess of Portsmouth ; but Charles, 
it is said by the advice of his brother James, re- 
jected that tempting offer. The old earl, in a more 
direct and public petition, told his sovereign that 
he should think himself and wife and children 
much happier to be left but with bread and water, 
than to lose his dear son for so foul a crime as 
treason ; and he prayed God to incline his ma- 
jesty’s heart to the prayerB of an afliicted old 
father, and not bring his grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. But, after resisting the earl’s money, 
Charles was not likely to be overcome by his 
prayers. It appears, indeed, that the king was 
afraid of his condemned captive; for, when Lord 
Dartmouth represented to him that some regard 
was due to Lord Southampton’s daughter and her 
children, — that to pardon Lord Russell would lay 
an eternal obligation on a very great family, while 
the taking of his life would never be forgiven, — 
Charles replied, u All that is true ; but it is as 
true, that if I *do not take his life he will soon 
have mine.”f At the prayer of his sad old father 
and affectionate wife Lord Russell himself peti- 
tioned the king. He solemnly disclaimed the least 
thought against the king’s life, or the least design 
to change the constitution ; be confessed that he 
had been present through ignorance and inadvert- 
ence at meetings which he afterwards learned were 

• .State Trial*.— Bunwt— Halpln— ■ 'Sprat.*— Lord John Huwtell. 
l.lfa of William Lord JUsh'II} *lth tome account of tho Time* iu 
which he lnvcd. 

t Burnet, 
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unlawful and justly provoking to his majesty ; and 
he offered, if his life was spared, to spend the re- 
mainder of it, where ve*^i is majesty might appoint, 
engaging never more to meddle in political 
matters. It is Said ^hat Russell never indulged 
any hope of the success of this petition ; and yet, 
at the earnest Bolicit&tion of his \»ife, he wrote 
another letter, which he must have regarded as 
still more hopeless. This letter was to the Duke 
of York, who had never yet been known to pardon 
an injury; but it may well be that Russell was 
glad of an opportunity to declare, that, personally, 
he bore # nO unchristian malice or ill-will against 
James. But, while folding the letter, he could 
not help saying to his friend Burnet, “ This 
will be cried about the streets as my submission 
when I am led out to be hanged. ,, He assured 
the Duke of York in this letter that no part of 
his opposition to his highness had arisen from 
any personal malice or evil design ; that, in the 
business of the Bill of Exclusion, he had acted 
from a sincere conviction that that bill was the 
best means of preserving the established religion ; 
but that now, if the duke would interfere on his 
behalf, he would engage never more to oppose 
him. The letter was presented to the Duchess of 
York b^Lady Russell herself; and, as matter of 
course, produced not the least effect upon James. 
For some time the ministers of the Protestant 
Church had been arrogating to themselves certain 
rights and practices which did not differ very 
materially from those of the father confessors of 
the Roman Church, with only this significant ex- 
ception, that the Protestants made public the matter 
confessed, while the Catholic priests, at least to 
all appearance, kept it secret. Certain divines 
flattered Lord Russell that he might still save his 
life if he would disavow his political principles 
and acknowledge that he believed the subject had in 
no case any right to resist the sovereign. He nobly 
replied, “ I can have no conception of a limited 
monarchy which has not a right to defend its own 
limitations : my conscience will not permit me to 
say otherwise to the king,”* l)r. Burnet, how- 
ever, who was not then so thoroughly a Whig as 
he became after the Revolution of 1088, when it 
was both safe and profitable ttf be so, and who was 
probably appretending danger to himself from his 
close connexidPwith many of the Whig party, 
undertook to convert his lordship to the creed of 
passive obedience, and argued with him on the 
question, whether the people might or might not 
defend their religion and liberties when invaded 
and taken from them, though under pretence and 
colour of law. Burnet even believed that he had 
convinced him they might not, and, with his usual 
bustliug self-confidence, he imparted his fancied 
success to Tillotson, then dean of Canterbury. 
Tillotson hastened to communicate with Lord 
Halifax, and Halifax with the king, who is said 
to have been more impressed by this intelligence 

• Dultymvle. who nay# he had this circumstance from Lord Little- 
ton. AKo TillotHju'd bMumtutiou lu the Louis’ Journals. 
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than by anything that had been said or done for 
the prisoner. But when Tillotson waited upon 
Russell he found that Burnet had misled him, 
that Russell was still firm to his principles/ And 
that the most he could extract from him was, that’ 
he hoped he should be pardoned in another world 
if he was in error as to political matters * Tillot- 
sqo, apparently with reluctance, 'administered the 
sacrament to hirft ; but the evening before bis 
execution this churchman wrote, and delivered 
himself to his lorffship/ a remarkable letter, re- 
asserting thkt resistance ttf authority was contrary 
to the general doctrine of Protestants, and warn- 
ing him thaLhc was about leaving .the world in a 
delusion&ind false peace, to the hindrance of his 
eternal happiness. M In a churohman of the 
Church of Rome,” says a recent writer, with 
whom, on this point, we entirdfy agree, this 
would be called priestcraft;”! ana Tillotson must 
indeed , have been thinking more of fortifying a 
dogma of the high church than of saving the life 
of Lord Russell. 

When there remained no other hope, his friend, 
Lord Cavendish, offered to manage his escape 
by changing clothes and remaining at all hazards 
to himself in his place ; but Russell nobly refused, 
and prepared to die with Christian piety. He con- 
sidered himself a much happier man than Howard, 
who had purchased a few years of life and igno- 
miny by betraying his friends ; and, when lie had 
taken leave of his high-minded wife, he said, 
“ Now the bitterness of death is past.” The 
morning after this parting — on the 21st of July 
— he was led to the scaffold, which was not 
erected upon Tower Hill, but in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, ** in order that the citizens might be hum- 
bled by the spectacle of their once triumphant 
leader carried in his coach to death through the 
city ; a device which, like most others of the kind, 
produced an effect contrary to what was intended : 
the multitude imagined they beheld virtue and 
liberty sitting by his side.”{ In passing he looked 
at Southampton House, the paternal home of his 
lady, and the sight brought a few tears to his eyes. 
He was attended by Tillotson and Burnet, and 
while Tillotson prayed, Burnet held the pen to re- 
cord his lordship’s last wordfe. These words were 
few, and were addressed to Sheriff Rich, who su- 
perintended the execution, though he had once been 
an anti-courtier, and had voted with Russell for the 
exclusion. His lordship said, that, because he had 
never loved much speaking, and could not expect 
now to be well heard, he had set down in a paper, 
which he handed to the sheriff, all that he thought 
proper to leave behind him ; adding, “ God knows 
how far I was always frotn designs against the 
king’s person, or for altering the government ; and 
I still pray for the preservation of both. I forgive 
all the world : l thank God I die in charity with 
all men; and I wish all sincere Protestants may 

• Lord John Russoll, Lite, 
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love one another, and not make way for popery by 
their animosities.** He then prayed, embraced 
the two divines, and without any visible change of' 
countenance, laid himself down and fitted his neck 
to the block. Like Lord Stafford, he refused to 
* give the sign to the executioner, who chose his own 
moment, and severed his neck with two or three 
clumsy strokes. “ And now,** says Ralph, “ it 
became again observable, as in the case of Lord 
Stafford, that, though the people of England crowd 
to these horrid spectacles, it is rather to gratify 
their curiosity than their cruelty ; for now, as then, 
when the bleeding head was exposed with the 
usual proclamation, no shout of applause ensued ; 
on the contrary, a general groan went round the 
scaffold ■, and in every face was to he read the 
anguish which had taken possession of every 
heart.*’ The execution was scarcely over when 
every comer of the town rang with Russell’s last 
paper,* which he had delivered to the sheriff in 
manuscript, but which was already in print and in 
circulation through the industry of Lady Russell, 
and probably of Burnet, who is more than sus- 
pected of having had a principal hand in its com- 
position, notwithstanding hie offering to take an oath 
before the council that the speech was penned by 
Lord Russell himself, llis lordship said, or was 
made to say (for ourselves we believe all that is con- 
tained in the first clauses to have been his real senti- 
ments), that he had lived and now died a true and 
sincere Protestant, and in the communion of the 
church of England, “ though he could never yet 
comply with, or rise up to, all the heights of many 
people that, for popery, he looked upon it as an 
idolatrous and bloody religion, and therefore thought 
himself hound, in his station, to do all he could 
ngainst it; that he had foreseen all along that this 
would procure him great and powerful enemies ; 
that he had been for some time expecting the worst, 
and now blessed God he was to fall by the axe, and 
not by the fiery trial ; that, whatever had been his 
apprehensions of popery, he never had a thought 
of doing anything against it basely or inhumanly, 
or that did not consist with the Christian religion 
and the laws and liberties of the kingdom ; that he 
appealed to Almighty God for the truth of this ; 
that he had ever proceeded sincerely without 
passion, private ends, or malice; that he had 
always loved his country much more than his life, 
and had always looked upon the constitution as 
one of the best governments in the world ; and that 
he would have suffered any extremity, Tather than 
have consented to t any design to take the king’s 
life. “ Neither,” continued the'paper , u had ever 
any man the impudence to propose bo base and 
barbarous a thing to m&. And T look on it as a 
very unhappy and uneasy part of my present con- 
dition, that in my indictment there should he so , 
much as mention of so vile a fact; though nothing 
in the least was said to prove any such matter, 

• " His speech 6iiys Iliunet, “ was so «oon printed, that it was 

selling about tin* struts an hour after Ins death; upon which the 
court was highly interned. ’’ 
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but the contrary, by the Lord Howard. Neither 
does anybody, I am confident, believe the least of 
it.” After praying for thejring, and wishing that 
he might $e indeed the defender of the faith, the 
paper went on to explain his conduct in regard to 
the popish plot — the darkest stain on the character 
of Russell. "We believe his assertions, but that belief 
must be coupled with, and made dependent upon, 
rather a low estimate of his intellect and pene- 
tration. “ As for the share I had in the prosecu- 
tion of the popish plot, I take God to witness, that 
I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my heart ; 
being then really convinced, as I am still, that 
there was a conspiracy against the king, the nation, 
and the Protestant religion. And I likewise pro- 
fess that I never knew anything either directly or 
indirectly, of any underhand practice with the 
witnesses, which I look upon as so horrid a thing, 
that I could never have endured it ; for, I thank 
God, falsehood and cruelty were never in my 
nature.” He then proceeded to justify his con- 
duct about the bill of exclusion. “ I thought the 
nation was in such danger of popery, and that the 
expectation of the popish succession put the king’s 
life likewise in such danger, that I saw no way so 
effectual to secure both, as such a bill. AS to the 
limitations which were proposed, if they were sin- 
cerely offered, and had passed into a law/the duke 
then would have been excluded from the power of 
a king, and the government quite altered, and 
little more than the name of a king left. So 1 
could not see either sin or fault in the one, when 
all people were willing to admit of the other ; but 
thought it better to have a king with his prero- 
gative, and the nation easy and safe under him, 
than a king without it; which must have bred 
perpetual jealousies and a continued struggle. All 
this I say only to justify myself, and not to in- 
flame others ; though I cannot hut think my 
earnestness in that matter has had no small in- 
fluence in my present sufferings.” His conspiring 
to seize the guards was again solemnly denied ; 
but it was admitted that once at Shepherd’s, and 
several times by accident in general discourses else- 
where, there had been some talk of the feasible- 
ness of it ; that he had heard it mentioned as a 
thing that might easily be done, but had never 
consented to it as a thing fit to begone ; and that 
once at my Lord Shaftesbury’s 9k flew out and 
exclaimed against it, and asked if the. thing suc- 
ceeded what must be done next, but massacring 
the guards in cold blood, which he looked upon as 
so detestable a thing* and so like a popish practice, 
that he could not but abhor it. It was further 
admitted that he had been warned that my Lord 
Shaftesbury and some hot men were engaged in 
schemes that would undo them all,* and that he 

• * For my part/’ saya Evelyn , 11 I bdlievc On* crafty nod ambi- 
tious Earl or Shaftesbury had brought them into soma dislike of the 
present carriage of matters at court, not with any design of destroy- 
ing the monarchy, but perhaps of setting Up aome other (prince) 
whom lit might govern aud frame to his own platonic fancy, without 
much rcguul to the religion established under the hierarchy, for 
which he had tio esteem. .... Every one deplored Esse* and 
Hu* especially the last, as being thought to have bean drawn in 
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had himself heard things said by some with more 
heat than judgment. “ But this,** continued the 
paper, “ is but misprision of treason' at most : so I 
die innocent of the criml 1 stand condemned for ; 
and I hope nobody will imagine that so mean a 
thought could enter iifto me, as to go about Jo save 
myself by accusing Others. The p^rt that some 
have acted lately of that kind has not been such 
as to invite me to love life at such a rate. As for 
the sentence of death passed upon me, I cannot but 
think it a very hard one ; for nothing was sworn 
against me (whether true or false I will not now 
examine) but some discourses about making some 
stirs, Afid this is not levying war against the 
king, which is treason by the statute of Edward 
III., and not the consulting and discoursing about 
it, which was all that was witnessed against me. 
But, byja strange fetch, the design of seizing the 
guards was construed a design of killing the king ; 
and so I was in that cast.** After praying God 
not to lay his death to the charge of the king’s 
council, or the judges, sheriffs, or jury, and ex- 
pressing pity for the witnesses, he added, “ From 
the time of choosing the sheriff's I concluded the 
heats would produce something of this kind ; and 
I am not much surprised to find it fall upon me.”* 
On the Bume memorable 21st of July, when 
Russell perished and this paper was printed, the 
University of Oxford, which, with a saving of the 
established religion, would have sanctioned every 
stretch of arbitrary power, published its decree in 
support of passive obedience and of the right of 
kings to govern wrong without resistance or chal- 
lenge from their suffering subjects. t It was 
entitled “ The Judgment and Decree of tlie Uni- 
versity of Oxfoid, passed in their convocation, 
against certain pernicious and damnable doctrines, 
destructive to the sacred persons of princes, their 
state and government, and of all human society.” 
For the honor of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
for the preservation of truth in the church, and 
for securing the king’s majesty against the at- 
tempts of open bloody enemies and the machina- 
tions of treacherous heretics and schismatics, these 
gowned men formally condemned and anathema- 
tized a long series of political propositions col- 
lected out of the works of Buchanan, Bellarmin, 
Milton, Dolman, Goodwin, Hobbes, Owen, Knox, 
Baxter, Jenkins, and other writers. Among these 
propositions were several which were the mere 

on pretence only of endeavouring to rescue the king from his present 
counsellors, secure religion from popery, and the nation from arbi- 
trary government, note so much apprehended : whilst the rest of those 
who are fled, especially Fergttaoa and hi# gaof, had doubtlea# #otne 
bloody design to net up a commonwealth, and turn all things topsy- 
turvy, Of the same tragical principle is Sidney ."—Dtary, 

* it ought never to be forgotten that Russell, though ho intrigued 
with the Freuah court, is never charged with takiug French money, 
like Sidney. Iltmillon, indeed, tel 1 b his master that he durst not 
make his base proposals to his lordship. 

t A few d«ys after (on the 87th of July) the king ordered a de- 
claration, which was to explain the great dangers he had been in, and 
to appoint a day of thanksgiving for his happy deliverance. Having 
received the sanctum ot the cabinet and privy council, this declara- 
tion was ordered to be made public, wot only by the press, but by all 
the parish clergy in the kingdom, who had been found by experience 
to be a# prompt in their obedlenco us a standing army. According 
to a ebampiou of the Tories , it was complete and authentic, having no 
syllable expressed whereof the sense was not vouched. According to 
common sense, it abounded in lies, or troths tortured and disguised. 


spawning of fanaticism ; as, for example, that 
all political dominion is founded in grace, — 
•that the powers of this world are usurpations 
upon the prerogative of Christ, — that the Pres- 
byterian government is in itself Christ’s sceptre, 
to which kings as well as others are bound 
to submit, &c. But, high above these vagaries, 
which were every day becoming more harmless, 
there were certain axioms, derived from master- 
minds, which arc sacred to all lovers of liberty, and 
without which there could be no constitution like 
our own. The chief of those were, that all civil 
authority is derived from the people, and is to be 
exercised for the good of the people ; that if law- 
ful governors become tyrants, they forfeit their 
right of governing ; that the king of England has 
but a co-ordinate power with the other two estates, 
the Lords and Commons ; that birth-right gives no 
title unless the sovereign has the other qualities 
necessary to a Protestant king ; that passive obe- 
dience was a new and insane doctrine which laid 
no obligation upon Christians, &c. But the Oxford 
decree pronounced “all and every of these pro- 
positions false, seditious, and impious; most of 
them heretical and blasphemous,” and ordered all 
the books containing them to be burnt. It also 
enjoined that “that most necessary doctrine which 
in a manner is the badge and character of the 
Church of England” (that is, passive obedience) 
should be diligently taught by all readers, tutors, 
and catechists. 

In Trinity Term, when the court was making 
as much of the Rye-house Plot as ever its oppo- 
nents had made of the Popish Plot, judgment was 
given against the city of London on the quo war- 
ranto; and, in the following month of September, 
the king was allowed to regulate the government 
of the city, changing the old aldermen and officers, 
and appointing new ones at his pleasure. Eight 
aldermen were deprived at once of the honours 
they had received by election of their feliow- 
citizens, and “ were all turned out for lying under 
the horrid suspicion of loving their country better 
than king.” On the 7th of September Algernon 
Sidney was brought to trial at the bar of the 
King’s Bench, where Jeffreys now presided as 
chief justice. This bravo 4 in law mounted the 
ladder of promotion by wonderfully rapid strides ; 
but he seemed made for despotism and its parti- 
cular exigencies at that time, and he had nerve 
and face to “go thorough,” to undertake and 
drive to a conclusion of some sort any work the 
court might wish to be done by law. He was, in 
fact, as unflinching, as confiddit, and, in outward 
bearing, as heroic, in the performance of villany 
and in breaking the laws asavas ever upright judge 
in supporting them. He was as bold with the 
law-books and statutes as Charles’s other personal 
favourite Colonel Blood was with pistols, and 
daggers, and dark-lanterns.* Hence Jeffreys was 

• Jeffreys’# manners had not improved under piomotion. Ac 
cording to Hurnet, he M was drunk every day.” Roger North says, 
" His friendship and conversation lay much among the good fellows 
and humourists} and his delights were nil the extravagancies oi the 
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prized and promoted. The nerve of that other- 
wise weak republican, Algernon Sidney, was well 
known 5 and it was fitting to oppose to him a mam 
with nerve equal to his own. As in Lord Russell *6 
case, Rumsey, Keyling and West gave little more 
than a rambling hearsay evidence, and the death- 
thrusts were left to be dealt by the hand of the 
noble Howard, whom Sidney had taken to his 
heart as a pure republican, and had forced upon 
the unwilling confidence of Essex and Russell. 
When Howard had stated what he knew of Sid- 
ney’s conduct at the meetings at Shepherd’s, and 
his engaging an agent to deal with the disaffected 
in Scotland, the prisoner was asked whether he 
would ask Lord Howard any questions. “No!” 
said he, with withering scorn, “ I have no ques- 
tions to ask such as him !” The attorney-general 
chose to consider this as a confession of guilt, and 

said, — “ Silence you know the rest of the 

proverb.” Several other witnesses proved words 
spoken, and that the prisoner had corresponded 
with some gentleman in Scotland ; but, with the 
exception of Lord Howard, there was no living 
witness that both could and would swear to overt 
acts of treason, or that the conspiracy really aimed 
at insurrection, levying war, &c. In no sense was 
this single witness enough to take away life for 
treason ; and, to make up weight, the attorney 
said, — “Now, to show that while his emissary was 
in Scotland, at the same time the colonel (which 
will be another overt act of treason) was writing a 
treasonable pamphlet;” and he then called the 
clerk of the council to prove that when he w as sent 
to seize Sidney’s papers, he had found the said 
pamphlet lying upon his tabic. After this de- 
position, three persons were called up to prove, or 
rather to sw ear, that the pamphlet was in Sidney’s 
own hand-writing. One of these precious wit- 
nesses was Shepherd, the wine-merchant, who said 
that he had seen Sidney write several indorse- 
ments, and believed this writing to be his hand. 
Another of the witnesses, who had never seen 
Sidney w rite at all, and the third, who had only 
seen him write once, deposed that the manuscript 
was like his hand-writing, which they had seen upon 
tome bills, Sidney urged that the mere compari- 
son of hand-writing was not to be trusted, and that 
some men's hands might be very much alike. But 
this objection w f as overruled ; and then, to prove 
the treasonableness of the manuscript, a selected 
section was read in court, and, by the torture of 
inuendoes, w r as made to apply to the particular 
reign of Charles II., though it might have answered 
equally well for th&t of Henry VlII. When this 
reading was finished, the sheets were handed to 
the prisoner under the pretence of a favour done 
him, or that he might select passages to prove that 
the anti-monarchical argument did not run through 
the whole composition, and that there were other 

lioltle. . . . Ilis weakness wm, that lie coaid not reprehend without 1 
tcolding. and in such BillmcK^ale language at should not come nut of 
the mouth of any man. He called it giving a lick with the rough 
side of hia tongue. He seemed to lay nothing of his bntiueis to 
heart, nor cart* aha^he did or left undone." 


passages which would explaiu away the malignity 
of those referred to by the attorney-general ; but 
what was really designed was, that the prisoner, 
thus taken by surprise, fought say or do some- 
thing that would prove him to be the author of the 
pamphlet. Sidney, though no lawyer, and not 
very acute, saw the snare, and put back the 
book. But Jeffreys made another attempt, say- 
ing, as he turned over the pages in seeming care- 
lessness, “I perceive you have disposed your 
matter under certain heads ; so, what heads will 
you have read ?” “ My Lord,” answered Sidney, 
“ let him give an account of itthatdid it.” Find- 
ing that this stratagem had failed, the attorney- 
general closed his evidence with the record of the 
conviction of Russell, which, in the eyes of the 
law, was of no more weight against Sidney than 
the story of Essex’s death was against Russell. 
In his defence the prisoner asked, with scorn 
and derision, whether a paper found in his study 
against Nero and Caligula w r ould prove that he 
had conspired and compassed the death of Charles 
II. ; whether any credit was due to a man like my 
Lord Howard, who had betrayed and cozened his 
friends, who deposed differently now from what lie 
had deposed against Lord Russell, who had cfenied 
the plot before his arrest, and who had said since 
that he could not get his pardon till he hall “ done 
some other jobs,” — until “ the drudgery of swear- 
ing was over .” “ Besides,” added Sidney, “ this 
Howard is my debtor for a considerable sum ; 
his mortgage was forfeit to me; ami when I should 
have taken the advantage the law r gave me, he 
found out a way to have me laid up in the Tower. 
His lordship is a very subtile man ; for as, at Lord 
Russell’s trial, he said he was to carry his knife 
between the paring and the apple, so for this he 
has so managed as to get his pardon and save Ins 
estate.” He further said tlmt the ink of the 
manuscript was visibly so old that it might be 
presumed the paper had been written these twenty 
years; and be the author of it who or what he 
might, there seemed no treason in answering 
polemically such a writer as Filmer, who, 
among other paradoxes, had maintained that pos- 
session w r as the only right to power. He asked 
the attorney-general how many years ago that 
book of Filmer’s, to which the pamphlet was 
evidently an answer, was written. Jeffreys an- 
swered for the attorney, telling the prisoner that 
they had nothing to do with Filmer’s book ; that 
they were not there to waste their time upon a 
subject that served only to gratify & luxuriant way 
of talking. “ Answer,” proceeded this marvellous 
lord chief justice, “ answer to the matter you are 
indicted for. Do you own that paper?” Sidney 
replied, — “ No.” “ Go on, then,” said Jeffreys. 
“ I say first,” continued Sidney, “ the paper is 
not proved upon me ; and, secondly, it is not a 
crime if it be proved.” Nothing could be clearer 
or more true and convincing than this ; and here 
Sidney ought to have closed his defence. But the 
chief justice instantly tried to excite his angry 
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passions, which would lead him to some less 
tenable position. It was enough for him to speak 
of Howard and his evidence : Sidney took fire at 
the name of the traitlr, and proceeded to apply 
the brand. Nor was he unprovided with wit- 
nesses of high rank tf> assist him in making good 
his charges and deepening the fiyrows on the 
front of the miscreant. These witnesses were the 
Earl of Anglesey, Lord Clare, Lord Paget, Mr. 
Philip Howard, and Mr. Edward Howard (the 
last two of Howard’s relations), Burnet, MonsieuT 
Du Cas, a Frenchman, one Mr. Blake, and two 
of Sidney’s own servants. They all swore that his 
lordship iiad declared there was no plot ; and Mr. 
Edward Howard said he believed in his conscience 
that this denial was the truth without any equivo- 
cation or mental reservation, because he had no 
occasion to make use of any to him ; and that, 
from the knowledge he had of his lordship, it was 
his opinion that if he had been in any such secret 
he would not have staid to be taken, or have made 
his application to the king in a manner so un- 
suitable to his quality. Here Jeffreys exclaimed, 
44 No reflections upon any body l” But Edward 
Howard, who had been bullied into silence on 
Lord Russell’s trial, was now put upon his metal 
and refreshed in his memory. “ Since,” lie c.v 
claimed? 44 your lordship has given me this occa- 
sion, I will speak now r what T omitted then.” And 
he proceeded to affirm that Lord Howard had told 
him that, even to his own knowledge, it was a 
sham plot, forged in the dark by priests and 
jesuits, and that he had himself gone to Lord 
Halifax, in Lord Howard’s name and by his 
authority, to assure that minister that he, Lord 
Howard, was willing to express his detestation 
under hand and seal, and to declare there was 
no such thing as the plot to his knowledge. 44 I 
must needs add,” proceeded this spirited wit- 
ness, 44 from my conscience and from my heart, 
before God and man, that if my lord had spoken 
before the king sitting on his throne, abating for 
the solemnity of the presence, I could not have 
more believed his lordship from that confidence 
he had in me: and I am sure, from what I 
have said, if I had the honour to be of this gentle- 
man’s jury, I would not believe him now .” At 
these words the court was much offended, and the 
attorney -general said that the witness ought to be 
hound over to his good behaviour. Sidney then 
resumed his address to the jury. He was an- 
swered by Finch, the solicitor-general, who main- 
tained that the prisoner was mistaken in his law ; 
that there needed not two witnesses to every par- 
ticular fact; that one witness to one fact, and 
another witness to another fact, were the two wit- 
nesses required by law ; that the testimony of the 
several ’persons who appeared in behalf of the 
prisoner nad not in the least impeached the credit 
of Lord Howard as a witness ; that writing the 
pamphlet was an overt act; that, as to the ob- 
jection made by the prisoner that no judgment 
1 could be passed without reading the whole of that 


composition, what had been already read contained 
the whole series of arguments, which, coupled 
■ with the other evidence against him, was quite 
sufficient to prove his compassing the king’s death, 

44 inasmuch as he had, in particular, taught, that 
•when kings broke their trust, they might be called 
to account by their people, and that the calling and * 
dissolving of parliaments was not in the king’s 
ower ; that in this he did as good as affirm the 
ing (then reigning) had broke his trust ; for 
everybody knew the king had dissolved parlia- 
ment, and, considered with this circumstance, 
what w as there matter of argument became affirm- 
ation.” In the end Finch declared that Algernon 
Sidney was to be looked upon as the most danger- 
ous of all conspirators, because he acted upon 
principle and not passion, which was the motive 
that usually actuated other men. My Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys declared that neither the king nor 
any of his judges desired to take away the life of 
any man not forfeited by law ; that for himself he 
had rather many guilty men should escape than 
that one innocent man should suffer; but after 
this exordium he told the jury that the evidence 
before them was quite enough — that scribere est 
a/jere ; and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty.* 
On the 26th of November the prisoner was 
brought up to receive judgment. It was not the 
usage for the chief justice to pass sentence ; but on 
this occasion Jeffreys, who knew that there would 
be a stir in court, charged himself with the office. 
Sidney said, in arrest of judgment, that he con- 
ceived that he had had no trial, for some of his 
jury were not freeholders; that there was a 
material defect in the indictment, which made it 
absolutely void, for the king# was deprived of a 
title in it, the words defender of the faith being 
left out. The chief justice exclaimed, 44 In that 
you would deprive*the king of his life, that is in 
very full, I think.” The prisoner rejoined that, 
in a case of life and death, such things were not 
to be overruled so easily. 44 Mr. Sidney,” roared 
Jeffreys, “ we very well understand oyur duty ; we 
don’t need be told by you what out duty is : we 
tell you nothing but law ; the treason is well laid.” 
The prisoner again insisted # that the papers had 
not been proved upon him, — that there was no 
treason in that manuscript written long ago. The 
chief justice insisted that there was scarcely a line 
in the book but what was treason. The prisoner 
said, “My lord, there is one person I did not 
know where to find, but everybody knows where 
to find him now ; I mean the Duke of Monmouth ; 
let him be sent for, and if h*e will say there was 
ever any such plot I will acknowledge whatever 
you please.” “That is *over, ” cried Jeffreys; 
“ you have been tried for this fact : we must not 
send for the Duke of Monmouth.” One Mr. Bamp- 
field, a barrister, interposed, modestly and timidly, 
as amicus curi&y and humbly hoped his lordship 
would not proceed to judgment while there was so 
material a defect in the indictment. 44 There 

* Slate Trials.— Rtttyli,— lloger^'o.tli. 
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remains nothing for the court to do,*’ bellowed 
Jeffreys, “ but to pass sentence.” “ I must ap- 
peal to God and the world I am not heard,” said 
Sidney. “ Appeal to whom you will,” said Jef- 
freys, who then, after reproaching the prisoner 
with ingratitude to the king and censuring the 
pamphlet anew, sonorously pronounced the horrible 
words. As soon as he had finished, the prisoner 
said, with a loud and firm voice, “ Then, 0 God ! 

0 God ! I beseech thee to sanctify my sufferings, 
and impute not my blood to the country or the 
city : let no inquisition be made for it ; but, if any 
day the shedding of blood that is innocent must 
be revenged, let the weight of it fall only on those 
that maliciously persecute me for righteousness* 
sake.” The chief justice, half enraged and half 
confounded, thought himself obliged to put up his 
prayer also, which he did in these words : “ I 
pray God to work in you a temper fit to go unto 
the other world, for I see you are not fit for this.” 
“ My lord,” replied Sidney, stretching out his 
arm, “ feel my pulse, and see if I am disordered. 

1 bless God I never was in better temper than I 
am now.” Sidney afterwards sent a paper to 
the king by Lord Halifax, — still a favourite mi- 
nister, — who was his nephew by marriage. In 
this paper, which has been called a petition for 
justice rather than mercy, he gave a brief account 
of his trial, explained all its irregularities, and asked 
fur admission into the king’s presence. “ And,” 
he concluded, “ if he does not show that it is for 
your majesty’s interest and honour to preserve 
him from the said oppression, the petitioner will 
not complain though he be left to be destroyed.” 
Charles replied to the petition by signing the death- 
warrant. In consideration to his noble family the 
axe was substituted lor the halter ; and, on the 8th 
of December, he mounted the scaffold on Tower 
Hill with the air of one who cafne to triumph, not 
to suffer. His parting words were few, his prayers 
short ; and, having placed a paper in the hands of 
the sheriff as his last legacy to the world and last 
testimony to the good old cause, he laid his head 
upon the block, and was happily dispatched at one 
blow.* Thus perished the last of the Common- 
wealth-men, who would certainly have tried again, 
at all hazards, that great experiment in govern- 
ment which had utterly failed when tried oy men 

# Jeffreys, whom his royal master had once twitted for not being 
“ jittrlumient-pruof,” wus proof to all compunctious visitings— to nil 
decency. Between the trial and execution of Sidney he drank and 
(Uncoil .it a city feast The following extract from Evelyn’s Diary is 
interesting ui more respects than one " 5 Doc. I was this day in- 
vited to a weddiu'j of one Mr*. Castle , . . a jolly friendly woman. 
r l here was at the wedding tl*? lord mayor, the sheriffs, several alder- 
men, and persons of quality; above all, Sir oeorge Jefferies, newly 
made lord chief justice of England, with Mr. Justice Within#*, 
danced with the bride, and were exceeding merry. These great 
men spent the rest of the ufternwon, till eleven at night, in drinking 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking much beneath the gravity of 
judges that had but a day or two before condemned Mr. Algernon 
Mdney, who was executed the 7th on Tower Hill, on the single wit- 
ness of that monster of n man, Lord Howard of Ewrick, and some 
sheets of paper taken in Mr .Sidney’s stndy, pretended to be written 
by him, but not fully proved, nor the time when, but appearing to 
have been written before his majesty’s restoration, ami then pardoned 
by the Act of Oblivion ; so that, though Mr. Sidney was known to be 
a person obstinately averse to government by a monarch (the subject 
of the paper was in answer to one of Sir R. Filmer),yct it was thought 
lie half very hard measure.” 


who were immeasurably his superiors, and which 
would have failed again, and for the same reason, 
namely, that the people of JEJngland were not fitted 
for any such system, I® Algernon Sidney had 
perished undor a less infamous government, and 
in a less base and slavish ‘time, his fate would 
have excited infinitely less interest 
Before Algernon Sidney was put upon his trial 
his grace of Monmouth was taken back to his 
father’s heart. This was not entirely owing to 
Charles’s fondness. The Lord Halifax, seeing 
that things were running much farther than suited 
his particular interests and politics, and that, from 
the growing indolence of the king, the Duke of 
York was acquiring immense influence, resolved, 
at all hazards, to bring the Duke of Moumouth 
again into favour. Halifax, accordingly, induced 
Monmouth, who had absconded, to sign some peni- 
tential letters to the king, which he (Halifax) had 
written fur him. Charles admitted the penitent 
to a private audience on the 25th of October 
and received him pretty well. On the 4th of 
November the king became “ very kind,” and 
gave Monmouth directions how to manage his 
business and to make his peace with the Duke of 
York. Nothing would be required of hiifi but 
what was safe and honourable, only something 
must be done to blind his royal highness. 0 Hali- 
fax, who went and came between the king and 
Monmouth, drew up a letter of acknowledgment 
and confession. At first Monmouth hesitated, but 
when Halifax assured him that the original should 
be deposited in no hands but the king’s, and that 
the Duke of York should only have a copy, he 
signed the confession. On the 25th of November 
the Duke of Monmouth surrendered to Mr. Secre- 
tary Jenkins, and desired to speak alone with the 
king and Duke of York. Up to this moment the 
negotiation had been carried on very secretly, and, 
as Sidney remarked on being brought up to receive 
judgment, nobody had known where Monmouth was. 
The Duke of York was therefore taken by surprise 
when Monmouth threw himself at the king’s feet, 
and then confessed himself faulty to his highness, 
and asked his pardon also. There is no possibility 
of ascertaining what really passed in that strange 
scene; but it appears that Monmouth made 
another ample confession, only desiring that 
Ins majesty would not oblige him to be a wit- 
ness, or in any way publish his confession ; that 
he gave an account of the conspiracy, mentioned 
several names which had hitherto escaped sus- 
picion, and addec^that Dr. Owen and all the consi- 
derable non-couformist ministers knew of the con- 
spiracy; and that he solemnly denied any knovi-* 
ledge of any design in any of the conspirators to 
assassinate either the king or the Duke of York. 
A day or two after this scene his majesty declared, 
in full council, that the Duke of Monmouth had 
made a full declaration about the late conspiracy, 
had expressed extraordinary contrition, and had 
made a particular submission to his royal highnesa 
his brother, at whose prayer a full pardon had 
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been granted. And a paragraph was inserted in the 
Gazette, which proclaimed in other words that Mon- 
mouth was a mean scoundrel, like Howard, that had 
purchased his own safety by sacrificing his friends. 
Monmouth was enraged at this paragraph, which 
probably came too near the truth ; but die did 
nothing, said nothing, until his partem had passed 
the seal. Then he set his friends to work, who 
declared in all directions that the paragraph in the 
Gazette was utterly false. Upon being told that 
the king had said that he had confirmed all that 
Howard had sworn about the plot, Monmouth de- 
nied it, # and called Lord Howard a liar and a 
rogue. And this, too, was sent round the town by 
his creatures, who ran with it from coffee-house to 
coffee-house. When his pardon was passed it was 
inserted in the Gazette that it had been given on 
his confessing the late plot ; and Charles, who cared 
not about having broken his promise not to make 
any public use of the confession, wsb incensed at 
Monmouth’s denials. It was proposed to bring 
Monmouth before the council, and cause him to 
make some regular declaration, which might he 
entered there, and afterwards published ; hut 
Charles rejected this scheme, saying that he was 
such a blockhead that there would be mistakes, 
and that he would not speak as he ought. Then the 
Duke of Ormond proposed that something should 
lx 1 put in writing by the Duke of Monmouth, to 
prevent mistakes on all sides; and Monmouth ac- 
tually wrote or signed a paper confessing the plot 
in general terms, and presented it himself to the 
king in the Duchess of Portsmouth’s apartments, 
where he declared before all the company (the 
French mistress’s boudoir was Charles’s usual 
council-chamber) that he was a blockhead for 
being so long “ in ill company” with “ a parcel 
of fools.” Neither Ormond nor the king, how- 
ever, was satisfied with this paper — for there was 
no plain confession of any conspiracy in it. Ano- 
ther paper much more explicit was then drawn up 
by order of the king, who materially corrected it 
with his own hand. After some hesitation Mon- 
mouth made a copy from this draft, and presented 
it to the king as his own free deed. In doing so, 
he said This paper will hang young Hampden.” 
Charles replied it would not, nor should it ever he 
produced for such a purpose ; hut that “ a better 
man than he (Gaston Duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XII., king of France) could not otherwise 
make his peace, and had been forced to hang his 
comrades, as he, if rightly served, should have 
been obliged to do. That night Monmouth 
supped with the elder Hampden and Mr. Trench- 
ard of Taunton. The next morning he waited 
upon the king in a state of great excitement, and 
demanded back the paper. After some attempts 
at persuasion, which were followed by hard and 
coarse words, the king said that he should have it, 
hut that he must restore to him the original draft 
whence he had copied it. Monmouth at first said 
he had burnt it, but, seeing that it was the only way 
to get back that which he had signed, he went and 


brought the draft, and the papers were exchanged. 
But by this measure Monmouth again lost himself 
at court, for the vice-chamberlain was sent to forbid 
his re-appearing there.* He retired to the coun- 
try, hut, steady to no principles, and fixed in no 
course, he again offered to lodge the signed paper 
as his real confession in the king’s hands. It is 
said that herein he followed the advice of his wife, 
the heiress of Buccleugh, who seems always to have 
had more anxiety about the preservation of their 
united property than about the honour of her hus- 
band, who had very little affection for her. In- 
stead of receiving an invitation back to court, 
Monmouth got a subpoena to attend as a witness 
for the crown on the trial of Mr. Hampden. 
Thereupon he fled to Holland, where he was 
kindly received by the Prince of Orange, whose 
court now swarmed with disaffected Scots and 
English of all classes and all colours of politics. 

a. d. 1684. — When Hampden was brought to 
trial it was for a misdemeanor, which required but 
one witness, and not for treason, which required 
two; and this was because the court could only 
find one witness to swear against him— the in- 
famous Lord Howard, who had not yet finished 
“ the drudgery of swearing.” As a matter of course 
the jury found for the king : the court set the fine 
at 40,000/., and moreover ordered Hampden to he 
committed till it was paid, and to find sureties for his 
good behaviour during life. Two others of the Rye 
House plotters — Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, 
and Sir Thomas Armstrong — were condemned to 
death by Jeffreys, in defiance, not of one, hut of 
many laws, and were both executed. No more 
blood was shed on this occasion in England ; but 
there were several executions^ Scotland, where 
the atrocities generally exceeded those of the Eng- 
lish courts of law. All the Scottish plotters, or 
friends of Shaftesbury, Russell, and Sidney, that 
were arrested in London, were sent down for trial 
to Edinburgh. Baillic of Jerviswood was the first 
victim. Contrary to the laws of Scotland, written 
depositions, which had been partly extorted by 
torture out of court, were Tead to the jury, as wctc 
other depositions taken from the record of the 
trials of Russell, Sidney, and 4 others in England. 
Being broken down by infirmities and long suffer- 
ing, Baillie was executed on the same day he w,as 
condemned, lest a natural death in his dungeon 
should have disappointed his judges of a public 
execution. Several others were put to death in 
Scotland ; hut many more escaped into Holland, 
where, like their precursors, they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Prince of Orange, who must have 
been fully convince^by this time that tyranny and 
popery were opening his *way to the throne of 
England and Scotland, to which, as yet, his wife 

• Under date of the 5-0 of December Evelyn say#, " The Duke of 
Monmouth, now having his pardon, refuses to acknowledge there 
w as any treasonable plot, for which he is banished Whitehall This 
was a great disappointment to some who had prosecuted Ticnchard, 
Hampden, &c., that, for want of a second witness were come out ot 
the Tower upon their habeas corpus.” The king had now nugmenied 
lus guards with a new sort of dragoons, who ca tried also gtanades, 
uud were habited after the Polish manner, with long peaked caps, 
" ver\ fierce and fantastical. 1 '— .Dtart/. 
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Mary was next in regular order of succession to 
her lather, the Duke of York. The most eminent 
of these last Scottish refugees were Lord Melville,* 
Lord Loudon, and Sir Patrick Hume. The abuse 
of torture in Sdotl&nd at this time appears to have 
been greater than it had been eyen in the days of 
the Duke of Lauderdale. Spence, the fugitive 
Earl of Argyle’s secretary, and Carstairs, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, who had both been seized in 
London, were sent to Edinburgh to be tortured 
and tried. Spence endured the torture twice, and , 
Carstairs bore it for a full hour without confessing 
or revealing anything. Their thumbs were crushed 
and their sleep was interrupted for many days and 
nights.* At last nature oould bear no more, and 
Spence consented to read some letters in cipher 
that treated of (or so, at least, it was represented) 
a projected rifting in $$ot3pnd, the landing of 
Argyle, Stair, and otfjujk ofwie fugitives in Hol- 
land, and of aid to Jbtf^lJjce^ved from the Whigs in 
England. This waa%n%e 23rd of August ; and 
on the 5th of September Carstairs, to avoid further 
torture, confessed before the secret committee of 
council that there hadibeen a current plot in Scot* 
land for the ten last years for keeping outjthe 
Duke of York and preserving the reformed reli- 
gion ; and he denounced the Earl of Tarras, Mur- 
ray of Philiphaugh, Pringle of Torwoodlee, Scott 
of Galashiels, and many other gentlemen of rank, 
as being privy to it. Several of these lairds were 
threatened with the boots, and others were actually 
tortured with worse instruments* “ Duke Hamil- 
ton,” says the cool-blooded Lauder, “ opposed this 
torturing much, and alleged that, at this rate, 
they might, without accusers or witnesses, take 
any person off the^ireet and torture him ; and he 
retired and refused to be present, on this ground, 
that, if the party should 'die in the torture , the 
judges were liable for murder, or, at least, were 
severely ceusurable. It was doubted how far these 
testimonies extorted per torturam could be pro- 
bative aguinst third parties, seeing that witnesses 
should be so far voluntary and spontaneous as* to 
be under no impressions or terrors of fear of life 

or limb Some thought our privy council 

would have been at some loss, and contracted some 

* Sir John Lauder, of FounUtnhttU, give* the following atrocloui 
details : — “ July 26th, 1684. Mr. W. Spence, by order of the privy 
entitled, is tortured and put in the boots, to lore* hint to reveal what 
he knows of the earl's, and other person*’ access) ou to the late 
LukIisIi lunatic plot, nnd die association and design of rising ; and in 
reg. ml lie refused to depone upon oath if he had the key whereby he 
could read some letters of the earl’s, produced by Major Holmes, 
written iu ciphers, and seeing he would not suy upon oath that 
lie could not read them, and that they offered to secure him by a par- 
don for ins life* it rendered him very obnoxious and suspect of preva- 
i mutton ; so that, after the torture, ho Was nut iu General DahieU’s 
hands ; nnd it was reported that, by a hair-suirt end pricking (as the 
w indies are used), 1»« was five . night* kept from sleep, till he was 
turned half distracted. He eated vrtf little, of purpose tlint he 
might reqmre the less sleep ; yvt all this while he discovered nothing, 
and though he had done it, yet little credit was to be given to what 
he should say at such a lime.’*—" August 7th, 1684. At privy couq. 
cil, Speuce (mentioned 26th July) is again tortured, and l»i* thumbs 
crushed with thumbikins : it is a new invention used among the 
colliers when transgressors, aud discovered by General Dalsiell and 
Drummond, they having seen them used in Muscovy. After tills, 
when they were about to put him again in the boots, lie, being 
frighted, desired time, and he would declare what be knew ; whereon 
they gave him some time, aud sequestrated him in the castle of 
Edinburgh, as a place where he would be free from any bad advice 
or Impresilohi to be obstinate in not revealing.** 


tas h by this cruel torture, had they (the pri- 
soners) suffered it as they did the boots (which 
they regarded not, their tear being mall) without 
discovering or revealing tnis conspiracy ; but their 
confessing tended to justify the privy council’s 
procedure.” Gordon of Earlstone, a man of family 
and fortune, ihad been condemned to die ; but, 
upon information that he had been intrusted with 
important secrets, the council wrote to the Scotch 
secretary of state at London to know whether they 
might put him to the torture while he was under 
sentence of death. The Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land opined that he might be tortured ^ and the 
king gave orders that he should. Thereupon Gor- 
don was brought before the privy council and their 
accursed engines of torture ; the sight of which 
drove him raving mad. “ Through fear and dis- 
traction he roared out like a bull, and cried and 
struck about him, bo that the hangman and his 
man durst scarce lay hands on him. At last he 
fell into a swoon, and then, reviving, he told that 
General Dalziell aud Drummond were to head the 
fanatic party, and Duke Hamilton was on their 
side ; which improbable things made some call it 
reverie, and others a politic design to invalidate all 
he should say ; and the physicians were ordained 
upon soul and conscience to report his tjondition, 
if they judged him really mad, or only feigned, as 
David at Gath with Achish, as also to prescribe 
him a diet for curing him ; and, for more quiet- 
ness, they sent him to the castlc.”t He was after- 
wards reprieved by the council till the last Friday 
of the month of January following. (It was on 
the 23rd of November, 1683, that he was brought 
up for torture.) “ They thought once to have 
given way to his execution ; but, being furious, 
others thought it cruel then to bereave a man of 
his life, and endanger his soul, when he could not 
repent : though the king’s advocate alleged that 
the end of the punishment of malefactors was not 
only for their own goody but in emendationem et 
terror em aliorum , which end held even in decap- 
itating a traitor, though from horror and fear 
turned mad.”J Worse tortures were prepared for 
Ferguson, the minister, who had been actively em- 
ployed in London, who had fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbury, and who had attended him on his 
death-bed there. This Ferguson, who was a 
man of great activity and address, had ventured 
to return in disguise to Edinburgh ; but he was 
traced thither ; the gates of the city were shut and 
the strictest search was made for him in every part 
of the town. Disguised and unknown, he ran to 
the prison under pretence of visiting a friend in 
confinement, and there he remained for some time, 
because he knew that there only no one would ex- 
pect to End him.§ 

The unusual mildness shown by Monmouth 
towards the prisoners taken at Bothwell Bridge 
had been succeeded under the Duke of York by 
detestable cruelties. Not only were those punished 

9 Spot, or staio. from French tafht, 

t UiuUar. | Id. | Dalrytnpfo, 
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Haw Hock,-* ith tin* Pnsous of the l ’ovo turners. 


who had been in arms, hut also those 'who gave 
them shelter or betrayed any sympathy in their 
after-sufferings ; and this, too, without anv dis- 
tinction as to the ties of blood and close relation- 
ship. In many cases the wife was persecuted for 
concealing her husband, the father for harbouring 
his own son; men were tortured and then hanged 
for refusing to call that insurrection a rebellion, 
and the killing Archbishop Sharp a muTdcr. Wit- 
nesses were tortured as well as prisoners * Sen- 
tences of forfeiture were pronounced upon pre- 
sumptive evidence, or upon no evidence at all, and 
the estates were divided among the ministers of 
state of the Duke of York’s appointing, their 
retainers, and the commanders of the troops. 
In this way Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards 
the celebrated Viscount Dundee, and the favourite 
hero of the Tories, was enriched by the lands of a 
suspected Covenanter. The narrow and solitary 
fortress of the Bass rock, Dunbarton Castle, and 
other places , the « most difficult of access, were 
crowded with Covenanters and Cameronians, who 
were made to endure the extremity of cruelty and 
hardship. 

In England, Judge Jeffreys# continued to rise- 
in the royal favour. When he was about to depart 
for the circuit, to give the provinces “ a lick with 
the rough aide of his tongue ” (a favourite expres- 
sion of his), the king took a ring from his own 

• Under date of the 14th Jnoo, 1681. Lauder of Fountaiohall has I 
this horrible entry ;—•* It wu« moved by my Lord Haddo, and ap- 
proven of by the king's advocate, that witnesses, in such a case, 
might be tortured, when they vury, as well as parties. This is, indeed, 
agreeable to the Italian law, but doe* not suit the genius of onr 
nation, which looks upon the torture of the lioots ns n barbarous 
remedy ; and yet i >J late if hath heen frequently used among us.”-i- 
Decttionx. 

VOL. Ill, 


finger, and gave it to him, as a token of Iris parti- 
cular regard. At the same time Charles bestowed 
upon him a curious piece of advice to he given by 
a king to a judge ; — it was, that, as the weather 
would be, hot, Jeffreys should beware of drinking 
too much. The people called the ring “ Jcffreys’s 
blood-stone,’ ’ as he got it just after the execution 
of Colonel Armstrong.* Tl^ lord chief justice’s 
grand aim was to push the (pin warranto , and to 
obtain, through terror or cajolery, a surrender of 
the corporation charters ; and this war against 
Civic rights was driven on with such vigour and 
success, that almost all the municipalities were 
prevailed on, eventually, either to suffer judgment; 
against them by default, or to surrender their 
charters in hope of conciliating the favour of the 
despot, f An attempt has been made by certain 
writers, who treat of the iniquities and atrocities 
of this disgraceful reign with a coolness astonishing 
in Englishmen, to excuse, nay, even to justify, 
these proceedings, upon the ground of defects and 
abuses in the corporations. It is quite true that 
those franchises, inherited from the Saxon times, 
had contracted some rust, and had lost some of 
their original virtues ; and that a corporation 
reform, which has been reserved. for the legislators 
of our own day, would 'have been a merit in 
Charles II. ; but it was avowedly not a reform that 
he wanted, hut a total destruction of municipal in- 
stitutions, which, more than any other single cause, 

# " The king was persuaded to present him with a ring, publicly 
-ahen from his ow u finger, iu token of his majesty* acceptance ol hit. 
most eminent services, and this by way ofprecursot, being blazoned 
in the Gazette, his lordship went down into the tommy, as fiom 
the king, legatus a latere’*— Roger North, Exatnen. 

t Penny Cyclopaedia, Article BorouffA,— Willcock, Law of Muni- 
cipal Corporation*, 
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secure men in their liberty, and fit them for the 
r enjoyment of it, and for the self-legislating (in 
minor points) and business habits of freemen. 
And whenever that Saxon spirit of municipal go- 
vernment is destfbyed, either by an over-extension 
of the French principle of centralization, or by any 
other whim of rash legislators or embryo tyrants, 
the parliament of England will be woTth less than 
a village vestry. 

In the beginning of this year (1684) Sir 
Samuel Barnadiston, the foreman of the grand jury 
which had ignored the bill against Lord Shaftesbury, 
was condemned for a libel, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 10,000/,, and to give security for good be- 
haviour during life. Williams, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, was severely prosecuted for 
what he had done in parliament, that is, for having 
signed the votes of the House, which he was bound 
to do by his office. In defiance of the authority of 
the parliaments which had committed them, and 
continued their imprisonment, Danby and the sur- 
viving Catholic peers, Lords Arundel, Powis, and 
Bdlasis, were released from their long captivity in 
the Tower by sentence of the judges, who declared, 
and correctly, that, “ in justice and conscience,” 
they ought to have been admitted to bail long ago. 
But, as well in what was just as in what was 
unjust, Charles was now proving to the world that 
he had no intention of ever again meeting parlia- 
ment. Halifax ventured to propose such a meet- 
ing, but Charles had now resigned himself to the 
will of his brother. The duplicity of Halifax 
hardly saved him from the duke’s vengeance ; and, 
during the few months that remained of this reign, 
the duke and minister were alternately engaged in 
united intrigues against other ministers, and in 
intriguing the one against the other. The whole 
business of the Admiralty was again placed in the 
hands of James ; and presently after, in defiance 
of the Test Act, he was re 'admitted as a member 
of the council. It was scarcely to be expected that 
he who never pardoned any one should overlook 
his arch-enemy, the Rev. Dr. Titus Oates. That 
great hero of die Popish plot was brought before 
Jeffreys, upon whom, in former days, lie had 
adventured his wit,* charged with sundry libels 
under the statute de scandalis magnatum. Wit- 
nesses swore that the doctor had said that the 
Duke of York was a traitor, — that “the Duke of 
York, before the succession should come to him, 
should be banished or hanged, but hanging was 

* T)i is was upon the trial of College, the Protestant joiner, when 
Oaten appeared to profe thatwubornation ba/ been practised against 
the Protestant*. He appealed to Jeffreys, then eerie, ant, as to his 
knowledge of Alderman Wilcox : Jeffreys exclaimed that tie did wit 
intend to lx* an evidence tor such as he, *' 1 do not desire,** said 

Titus, “ that Sir George Jeffioys Should tie an evidence tor me; t bad 
credit m parliaments, and Sir George had disgrace in one of them.*' 
Jeffreys was cowed, and merely said, “ Your servant, Doctor; you are 
a witty man and a philosopher.” In fact, in November, 16sK>, the Honae 
of Commons had voted that Sir George Jeffreys, the Recorder of the 
City of London, by traducing and obstructing petitioning for the sit. 
ting of this parliament, lwd destroyed the right of the subject. They 
had, moreover, petitioned the king to remove him ont of all public 
offices, and hud bionght him upon his knees at the bar of the 
House. Jeffreys was also frightened into a surrender of the recorder 
Bhip of London. Charles made a mockery of his terror, and told 
him he was not parliament proof ! 


fittest.” Damages were awarded to the duke to 
the amount of 100,000/., which was equivalent to 
*a sentence of perpetual impediment against the 
doctor. I 

Jeffreys, who had first been promoted at court 
by James* who had employed him as his solicitor- 
general, seems Jo have undertaken the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous task of stretching the limits of 
toleration, but with the sole view of benefiting the 
Catholics. One morning he brought to the council 
table, at which he now sat, un enormous roll of 
papers and parchments, ami, turning to the king, 
he said, — Sir, I have a business to lay before 
your majesty, which I took notice of in the* North, 
and which will deserve your majesty’s royal com- 
miseration. It is the case of numbers of your 
good subjects that are imprisoned for recusancy. 
I have the list of them here to justify what I say. 
They are so many that the gaols cannot hold them 
without their lying one upon another.” The Lord- 
Keeper North, who hated Jeffreys worse than 
popery, became he knew that Jeffreys was trying 
hard to get the seals, and who, moreover, dreaded 
the responsibility of passing an indulgence and ge- 
neral pardon without consent of parliament^ per- 
ceiving that Halifax, Rochester, and the other 
lords “eminently Protestant,” were silent, took 
courage to say, — “ I humbly cntieat your majesty 
that my lord chief justice may declare whether all 
the persons named in those rolls are actually in 
prison.” Jeffreys retorted that he did not mean 
that, — that all the prisons in Engluud could not 
contain them, — but that the fate of those not under 
actual restraint was little better than that of the 
captives, seeing that they were liable “to be 
worried and taken up by every pariah justice, and 
mulcted of fees to the ruin of their families.” 
North, though professing the most intolerant Pro- 
testantism, was not bold enough to fall upon the 
Papists; but he assailed with all his fury the Dis- 
senters, who, for the occasion, were to be coupled 
with the Catholics as deserving the royal commi- 
seration and mercy. Turning to the king, he said, 
“I beg your majesty will consider what little 
reason there is to grant such a general pardon as 
this is at this time. For they are not all Roman 
Catholics that lie under sentence of recusancy, but 
sectaries of all kinds and denominations ; perhaps 
as many, or more, who are all professed enemies 
to your majesty and your government in church 
and state. They are a turbulent people, and 
always stinring up sedition ; and if they do so 
much when they lie obnoxious to the laws, which 
your majesty may inflict upon them at your plea- 
sure, what will they not do if your majesty gives 
them all a discharge at once ? That would be to 
quit the greatest advantage you have of securing 
the peace of the nation. Is it not better that your 
enemies should live under some disadvantages, and 
be obnoxious to your majesty’s pleasure, who may, 
if they arc turbulent and troublesome, inflict the 
penalties of the law upon them ? And, as to the 
Roman Catholics, if there be any persons to whom 
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your majesty would extend the favour of a pardon, 
let it be particular and express, and not univer- 
sally, to set your er^mies as well as friends at 
ease.” The king paid%reat attention ; the lords of 
the council woudereji ; but nothing more was said 
about the indulgence, and they proceeded 4o other 
business. 

Jn his bold intrigues Halifax included a secret 
correspondence with the Duke of Monmouth, 
with some others of the exiles at the court of 
the Prince of Orange, and also with William 
himself; but though the Duke of York knew or 
suspected this, he was unable to deprive him of 
the favour of the king, who liked the minister 
more for his ready wit and talent for satire than 
for any other quality. Lord Rochester, the second 
son of the late Chancellor Clarendon, after a vain 
rivalship, was appointed to the presidency of the 
council, a post of nominal dignity rather than of 
power or great emolument. This his rival Halifax 
called kicking a man up stairs. Subsequently, 

• Roger North. Li fa of the Lord Krepor. Rogei continues:— 
*' That night his lordship came home full of melancholy ; and it was 
some time before any person near him knew th« occasion ol it. Hut 
lie would sometimes bio.ik out in exclamations, as,— ‘ What can be 
the’ meaning I Are they all stark mad and the like. That veiy 
night he took his pockin'- almanack, and, against the day, wiote 

1 Motion, rvi solus obsUti.' 

Motion, which I alone opposed. 

For ha accounted this action of his the most memorable that lie had 
ever done. He was not w ithout a jealousy ihut one great end of that 
pestilent, absuul motion was, to put u thorn iu his foot, and, by way 
of dilemma, heave him out of his place. For, if the king had com* 
nuimied, and lie refused to put the seals to such a pardon, then lie 
deserved to be removed by a just dispkosuie. If he had complied, 
then the parliament had effectually done it.” 


Rochester was appointed to the government of'I re- 
land, in the room of the Duke of Ormond, the old 
and steady friend of his father, who was abruptly 
recalled to make room for him and for a scheme 
which it was fancied Ormond wfluld not go into. 
This was the raising of a Catholic army in Ireland, 
to be employed, if necessary, in England.* Godol- 
phiu, that adroit trimmer, who retained place and 
favour under three successive princes of very op- 
posite characters, after being promoted to one of 
the two secretaryships of state, was removed to 
Rochester’s place. Sunderland, as adroit as 
Godolphin, remained in office, and kept up a very 
friendly understanding with the French mistress. 
The foreign transactions of this cabinet were suffi- 
ciently base ; but they were unimportant, being 
merely a continuation of Charles’s old system. 
Among these transactions may be classed the mar- 
riage of the Princess Anne, the Duke of York’s 
second daughter. This young lady, it is said, had 
been, for prudential reasons, always destined to a 
Protestant prince ; and, it is added, that the court 
of France, which exercised their influence in all 
things, had consented to that arrangement, with 
the proviso that they should have the naming of 
the person. It was on this errand that George 
(afterwards George I.), the son of the Elector of 
Hanover, came over to England in 1682. Burnet 
intimates that this wooer was recalled by his father, 
who had changed his mind, and settled that he 
should marry the Princess of Zell, his first cousin; 

* Dalrymple. 
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but it is insinuated by others that the Hanoverian 
was fastidious ; that the Lady Anne had not the 
fortune to please him; and that, like other* great ]« 
ladies, she never forgot or forgave the affront to 
her dying day.* ' On the 19th of July, 16S3, two 
days before the beheading of Lord Russell, and in 
the midst of the public excitement about the Rye- 
House Plot, George Prince of Denmark, brother to 
his Danish majesty, arrived to marry the Lady 
Anne ; and, as he was backed by France, and all 
the preliminaries had been settled, the marriage 
took place at Whitehall a week after. According 
to one account this match was Charles’s own act, 
against the inclination, design, and interest of the 
duke ; and the marriage was highly acceptable to 
the nation. But Burnet affirms, on the contrary, 
that it did not at all please the nation, for that it 
was known that the proposition came from France, 
and apprehended that the prince would change 
his religion. Others, again, •who believe that the 
duke fully approved of the match, give this reason 
for it : — James calculated that this Protestant 
alliance would more and more persuade people 
that they had nothing to apprehend from a Popish 
successor. 

Meanwhile, Louis XIV., regardless of the 
treaty of Nimeguen, and of the rights of nations, 
was continuing his career of encroachment and 
aggression. Upon the Rhine, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and across the Alps, the might of his 
arms or of his gold and intrigues was felt. Genoa, 
the superb, was bombarded, and her Doge com- 
pelled, in person, to implore the pardon of the 
Giand Momrque at Versailles. It seemed that 
England had resigned the sovereignty of the seas ; 
France had now a magnificent Beet manned by 
GO, 000 sailors, and the French flag exacted homage 
in all directions. Across the Mediterranean the 
corsairs of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli were severely 
chastised, and the liberated Christian slaves sang 
the praises of the great Louis. The Prince of 
Orange, who again found Holland exposed by 
Louis’s capture of Luxembourg, Courtrav, Dfe- 
mude, aud other places in Flanders, and who had 
never ceased labouring to form a coalition against 
the French, now united with the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna in urging Charles to take part in a league 
for the preservation of the independence of Europe : 
but Charles knew that he could not figure as a 
belligerent without calling a parliament for money, 
and a parliament he was resolved never to call. He 
therefore continued to receive his pay from France, 
which became less liberal and regular as Louis 
perceived his real condition. Ih the preceding 
year (1683) Lord Dartmouth was sent with a 
squadron to Tangier, wich a secret commission to 
blow up the mole, the fortifications, and all the 
works, which had cost England immense sums, to 
bring home the garrison, and to leave the ruins to 
the Moors. No material benefit had been derived 
from the occupation of that African port ; but a 
wiser government might have rendered it sorac- 

• Ralph. 


thing like what Gibraltar has become in our hands, 
and made it a nucleus of African commerce and 
> civilization. By its abandonment a very import- 
ant saving was made to the Orevenue, and a consi- 
derable accession to the standing army ; and 
Charles^in his scheme for doing without parlia- 
ments, wanted both money and troops. The French, 
who had long been jealous of seeing the English 
there in a position whence they might have com- 
manded the Straits, were very anxious for the 
demolition, and it is suspected that Louis furnished 
the money for Lord Dartmouth’s inglorious ?expe- 
dition. According to Burnet, the Portuguese 
ambassador “ took fire upon it ; and desired that, 
if the king was weary of keeping Tangier, he 
would restore it to his master, undertaking to pay 
a great sum for the charge the king had been at : 
but the king believed that, as the money would 
never be paid, so the King of Portugal would 
not be able to maintain that place against the 
Moors.” 

a. n. 1685. — In rendering himself absolute, 
Charles had failed to increase his happiness : his 
usual gaiety foTsook him, and he became morose, 
gloomy, and dejected, unable to find any ^solace 
except in sauntering away his time among his 
women. A variety of causes has been assigned 
for this change of temper in the constitufionally 
gay and thoughtless monarch, and there were 
many causes to account for it; yet, probably, after 
all, his dejection arose more from his declining 
health than from any intensity of moral feeling or 
anxiety. It was, perhaps, nothing more than the 
heaviness and gloom which generally precedes 
apoplexy. In the midst of the fiercely renewed 
conflicting intrigues of Halifax and the Duke of 
York, who each wished to banish the other, Charles, 
who had wavered and lied to both, promised to 
make up his mind to some certain course; but, on 
Monday, the 2nd of February, after passing a 
restless night, his face was observed to be pale and 
ghastly, his head drooped, and his hand was fixed 
on his stomach. Dr. King, an eminent chemist 
and physician, who was in waiting that day by the 
particular order of the king, who had a taste for 
experimental philosophy, ran out of the room, and 
meeting the Earl of Peterborough, told him that 
his majesty waB in a strange humour, for he dirl 
not speak one word of sense. The earl returned 
with the doctor into the chamber, and they had 
scarcely entered when Charles fell on the floor as 
if dead. Dr. King then resolved to bleed him at 
all hazards ; and*after bleeding, the king came to 
himself. The royal physicians afterwards ap- 
proved of King’s promptitude, and the council 
ordered 1000/. for his good service, which was 
never paid. As soon as the report of this illness 
got abroad the people were thrown into a great 
ferment. According to one party, this was simply 
the effect of their wonderful love to Charles’s per- 
son ; but the other party hinted that the dread of his 
successor did not a little contribute to swell their 
sorrow. On the third day of the king’s illness the 
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lords of the council inserted a bulletin in the 
Gazette, stating that his physicians conceived that 
he was now out of danger, and that in a few days 
he would be freed from! his distemper. But this 
bulletin was scarcely made public when the king 
had a second fit, and then the physicians ggye him 
over, and consigned him to the spiritual care of 
the bishops. Barillon, the French ambassador, 
hastened to Whitehall to speak with* the Duke 
Of York. “ The doctors,” said James, “ believe 
that the king is in extremity. I beg you to assure 
the king your master, that he will ever have in 
me a faithful and grateful servant.” The am- 
bassador* went for a moment into the apartment of 
his countrywoman, the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
" Instead of speaking to me,” says Barillon, “ of 
her grief and of the great loss she was about to 
sustain, she entered into a private cabinet, and 
said, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, I am going to tell 
you the greatest secret in the world, and my head 
would be in danger if it were known here. The 
king, in the bottom of his heart is a Catholic, and 
nobody tells him the state he is in, or speaks to 
him of God, I can no longer, with propriety, 
enter his chamber, where the queen is almost con- 
stantly with him. The Duke of York thinks about 
his own affairs, and has no time to take the care 
which Re ought of the king’s conscience. Go and 
tell him that I have conjured you to warn him to do 
what he can to save the soul of the king, his bro- 
ther. He is master in the royal chamber, and 
can make any one withdraw from it as he lists. 
Lose no time, for if you delay ever so little it may 
be too late.” Barillon hurried to the duke, who 
recovered himself as if from a profound lethargy. 
“ You are right,” said James; u there is no time 
to lose. I will hazard all Tather than not do my 
duty.” But as the duke had no intention of pro- 
ceeding openly, there were several difficulties to 
overcome. The bishops hardly ever left the bed- 
side of the dying monarch, and they had even 
pressed him to receive the sacrament according to 
the rites of their own church ; and then, by the 
law of the land, it was still death for a native 
Romish priest to present himself, and Charles, it 
appears, could confess himself in no other lan- 
guage than English. James, however, went to his 
brother, and, returning an hour after, he told Ba- 
rillon that he had spoken to the king, and found 
him resolved not to take the sacrament, which the 
Protestant bishops had pressed him to receive; 
that this had surprised the bishops much, hut that 
one or other of them would still # remain always in 
the room, if he (the duke) did not fmd some pre- 
text to make everybody leave it in order to get the 
opportunity of speaking to his brother with free- 
dom, and disposing him to make a formal renun- 
ciation* of heresy, and confess himself to a Catholic 
priest. Various expedients were thought of by the 
duke and the ambassador. James proposed that 
Barillon should ask leave to speak to the king to 
tell him something in secret from his master, and 
that every body should go out of the room. The 


ambassador represented that this would make a 
great noise in court, and that there was no likeli- 
# hood of his being allowed to remain in private 
with the king of England long enough for what he 
had to do. The duke then thought of sending for 
the queen, as if to take her last farewell, and to ask 
pardon if she had ever in anything disobeyed the» 
king, who was on his part to go through the same 
ceremony to her. But at last it was resolved that 
the duke himself should speak to the king in 
whispers, so that no person in the room might 
hear what he said. It was thought that this course 
would remove suspicion, and that it would be be- 
lieved that the duke spoke only of state affairs. 
“Thus,” continues Barillon, “ without any further 
precaution, the Duke of York stooped down to the 
king his brother’s ear, after having ordered that no 
one should approach. I was in the room, and more 
than twenty persons at the door, which was open. 
What the Duke of York said was not heard, but 
the king of England said from time to time, very 
loud, Yes, with all my heart. He sometimes 
made the Duke of York repeat what he said, be- 
cause he did not easily hear him. This lasted 
near a quarter of an hour. The Duke of York 
again went out as if lie had gone to the queen, and 
said to me, The king has consented that I should 
bring a priest to him : but I dare not bring any 
of the duchess’s, they are too well known : send 
and find one quickly,” Barillon told the duke that 
he would do it with all his heart, hut he believed 
that too much time would be lost ; and that he had 
just seen all the queen’s priests in a closet near 
the bedchamber. At that moment James per- 
ceived Castelmelhor, a foreign nobleman, well ac- 
quainted with the court, arid begged him to find a 
proper confessor. The count warmly engaged to 
do this, and to speak with the queen ; hut he 
came hack in an instant, saying, “ Should I hazard 
my head iu this, I would do it with pleasure ; hut 
I do not know one of the queen’s priests that un- 
derstands or speaks English.” Upon this, it was 
resolved to send to the Venetian resident for an 
English priest ; but as time pressed, the Count of 
Castelmelhor went into the closet where the 
queen’s priests were assembled, and unexpectedly 
found among them one Huddleston, a priest, who 
had saved the king’s life after the battle of Wor- 
cester, and who, by special act of parliament, had 
been exempted from all the laws made against the 
Catholics. They put a wig and gown upon this 
man to disguise him. Castelmelhor took him to 
be instructed by a Portuguese monk of the order 
of the Bare-footed Carmelites in what he had to do 
on such an occasion ; for Huddleston w T as no prac- 
tised confessor, or, in tin; words of Barillon, “ of 
himself he was no great doctor.” Then Castcl- 
melhor conducted him to the door of a room that 
adjoined the sick chamber; and the Duke of York, 
being warned by Barillon that all w r as ready, sent 
out Chiffinch of the buck stairs, who had been ac- 
customed to bring Charles his women, to bring in 
Huddleston and the host. The Duke of York 
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exclaimed aloud, # The king wills that every body 
should retire except Earls of Bath and Fever- 
' sham.” The physicians went into a closet, the 
door of which was shut upon them ; and Chiffinch 
came back withtthe disguised priest# In present- 
ing Huddleston, James said, “ Sire, here is a man 
«who once saved your life, and who is now come to 
save your soul,” The king answered, “He is 
welcome.’* He then confessed himself with seem- 
ing sentiments of devotion and repentance ; and 
the Duke of York assured Barillon that Huddles- 
ton had acquitted himself very well as a confessor, 
and made the king formally promise to declare 
himself openly a Catholic, if he recovered Ids 
health. After confession Charles received abso- 
lution, the Romish communion, and even extreme 
unction. During the three quarters of an hour 
that all this lasted the courtiers, attendants, Pro- 
testant bishops, and others in the ante-chamber 
gazed at one another ; none said anything except 
with their eyes, or in low whispers. According 
to Barillon, the presence in the sick room of Lords 
Bath and Feversham, who were Protestants, satis- 
fied the bishops a little ; but the queen’s women and 
the other priests saw so much going and coming 
that it was impossible the secret could be kept 
long * After Charles had received the communion 
the violence of his disorder seemed to abate, and 
he spoke more intelligibly than he had done for 
some time. He sent for his natural children, gave 
them his dying blessing, and recommended them 
to his successor. But of the absent Duke of Mon- 
mouth he made no mention, good or bad. As he 
was pronouncing his blessing on his illegitimate 
sons, the bishops observed that he w f as the Lord’s 
anointed, and the father of his country ; and 
thereupon all present fell upon their knees, and 
Charles raised himself in his bed, and very 
solemnly blessed them all. The queen had sent 
to excuse her absence, and to implore his pardon 
for any offence that she might have given him. 

“ Alas ! poor woman,” said Charles, “ it is I 
that should ask her pardon ; and I do it with all 
rny heart.” He spoke repeatedly to the Duke of 
York in terms of tenderness and friendship ; he 
twice recommended to him the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and his son hv her, the young Duke of 
Richmond ; he begged kind treatment for the 
Duchess of Cleveland ; nor was his stage mistress 
forgotten. “Do not,” said he, “ let poor Nelly 
starve.” At these words the bishops were much 
scandalized. The king often expressed his confi- 
dence in God’s mercy. Ken, the orthodox Bishop 

* All thin time, and from the king’* being in danger to his death, 
w prayers,” »»ys Evelyn, •• were solemnly made in nil the churches, 
e*l«*cmlly in Uith the court chapets, w here the chaplaiu* relieved one 
another every hair quarter of an hour from the time lie began to toe 
Jit danger till he expired, according to the form prescribed in the 
chorch offices. Those who assisted ids majesty** devotion* Were, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London, Durham, and 
Ely, but more especially Ken, the bishop of Bath awl Wells. It is 
smd they exceedingly urged the receiving the holy sacrament, but his 
majesty told them he would consider of it, which he was so long 
about, that it was too late. Others whispered that the bishops and 
lords, except the Earls of Bath aud Feversham, being ordered to 
withdraw the night before, Huddleston, the priest, had presumed to 
administer the Popish offices/ ’Diary, 
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of Bath and Wells, read some prayers, aud spoke 
to him of God ; “ but the bishop,” adds Barillon, 
• “ was not officious in saying^anything particular to 
him, or proposing that I& should make a pro- 
fession of his faith j he apprehended a refusal, 
but feared still more, as I nelieve, to irritate the 
Duke of Yorkf”* Charles was perfectly sensible 
the whole night, and spoke upon all things with 
great calmness. At six o’clock in the morning 
(it was the 6th day of February) he asked what 
hour it was, and said “ Open the curtains that l 
may once more see daylight.** He was then 
suffering great pain, and at seven o’clock they 
bled him, which seemed to give him relief. But 
this did not continue. His pains returned, and lie 
began to speak with great difficulty, struggling for 
breath. At ten o’clock his senses were quite gone, 
and he died half an hour before twelve, without 
any struggle or convulsion.! Charles was in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of 
his reign de facto from the Restoration in 1660 ; 
though the formal mode of reckoning in acts of 

* It is said by James himself, or at least by the writer of bis me- 
moirs, compiles! from his own papers, that " when the king’s life was 
whollv despaired of, and it won time to prepare for another world, two 
bihhop* came to do their function, who. wilding the piayeis appointed 
in the Common Prayer Book on that occasion, when they came to the 
place where usually they exhort a sick person to make si confession 
of his sms. the Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was one off hem, ud- 
vertised him, it teat not of obligation ; and, after a short exhortation, 
asked him if he were sorry for his sins ? Which the king saving lie 
was. the bishop pronounced the absolution, and then asked him if lie 
pleased to receive the sacrament ? to which the king made uo reply, 
and, being pressed by the bishop several limes, gave no other answer, 
but that it was time enough, or that he would think of it.” “ James,” 
this account continues, " stood all the while by the bed-side, and. see- 
ing the king would not receive the sacrament from them, and know- 
ine his sentiments, he desired the company to stand a little from the 
bed, and then asked the king whether he should send fur a priest, to 
which the king replied. Fm God's sake, brother, do, and low no time. 
The duke said he would bring one to him ; but nolle could be found 
except Father Huddleston, who had been an assistant in the king’s 
escape from Worcester; he was brought up by a buck stain use, and 
the company were desired to 'withdiaw, but he (the Duke of York), 
not thinking fit that he should bo left alone with the king, desired 
the Karl of Bath, a lord of the bedchamber, unit tlx* Kail of F«vei- 
»ham, captain of the guard, should stay ; the rest being gone, Futlier 
Huddleston wua introduced, ami administered tho sacrament,”— t.ije 
ofJamct //., 2 voh. 4to. Lund. lKlfi. 

+ Depeche de M. Itnrilloii an Hoi, dated February 18 (new stjle), 
1685 — Huddleston’s Brief Account in State Tracts, an l in Sir II. 
Kllia’s Letters — Kvelvn’s Diary —Letter to the Hev, Francis Kopor, 
Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, in 8ir M Ellis’s culler non. 
This lust epistle is attributed to the ehii plain ol the lHshop of Klv , 
who watched one night by the kind’s baa-side. The writer, *a furious 
high-churchman, seems to have hud uo glimpse of Huddleston's 
doings. He says, ” 1 do lie hove the most lamented prince that ever 
sat upon a throne, one of tho best of kings, after near live days’ sick- 
ness, left the world, translated, doubtless, to a much more glutton* 
kingdom than all those which be lm* left Whlnd him now Vwsilmg 
of their loss. It was a great piece of providence that this fatal blow 
was not so sudden an it would have been if he had dim! on Monday, 
when his fit first took him : as he must have done, if Dr King had 
not been by, by chance, and let him blood By these few days’ re* 
spite, he ' had opiMatuuity (which accordingly hv did embrace) of 
thinking of another world; and we are all prepared the hotter to 
sustain so great a loss. He showed himself, throughout hts sickness, 
one of tin* Imt-natuml men that ever lived \ and, hy abundance nr 
fine thing* he said in refjuvtic# to his soul, he showed he died ns good 
n Christian ; and the physicians, who have seen so many leave this 
world, do say, they never saw the like as to his rnirmge, so uncon- 
cerned 1 m was at death, though sensible to all degrees imaginable, to 
Hw very Inst.” The writer, like a man looking to promotion, says, 
however, a great deni more almut the new king than about the dead 
one. After mentioning that the archbishop nod bishops had waited 
upon James. «nd In a private audience had requested him ” to pa- 
tronise tho church a* Ills royal brother of bltxwod memory had ail 
along done; giving him all assurances of loyalty In the clergy, as 
what he might dejssml upon, as it is I Kith the doctrine amt practice 
of oar church, beyond any church In the world,” this correspondent 
exuHingiy tails Mr. Roper that hi» majesty King James had declared 
that " he would never gwe any mrt of countenance to ditnmtcri;" * l aud 
so,” he concludes, M God continue him in his good resolutions, aud 
make us all live peaceably anti happily under him, and may his relg» 
be always answerable to this auspicious beginning 1* 
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parliament and legal document# is from the death 
of his father, which makes the duration of his 
reign thirty-six years. # 

It was instantly ** vdhtilated abroad” that hi! 
death was caused by noison administered to make 
way for the succession of his popish brother;, but 


m 

it appears to us that this foul rumour, of which we 
shall soon hear more, rested upon the slenderest of 
foundations, and that James, with all his faults 
and hardness of heart, was utterly incapable of 
committing or permitting any such«crime. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


James II. 



Great Seal of James II. 


a. d. 1685. — As soon as his brother was dead 
James hastened to the council, and thus addressed 
the members of it : — “ My lords, before I enter 
any other business, I think fit to say something to 
you. Since it hath pleased Almighty God to place 
me in this station, and I am now to succeed so 
good and gracious a king, as well as so very kind 
a brother, it is proper for me to declare to you 
that I will endeavour to follow his example, and 
particularly in that of his great clemency and 
tenderness to his people. * I have been reported to 
be a man fond of arbitrary power ; but that is not 
the only falsehood which has been reported of me : 
and I shall make it mv endeavour to preserve this 
government, both in church and state, as it is now 
hy law established. I know the principles of the 
church of England are favourable to monarchy ; 
and the members of it have shown themselves 
good and loyal subjects ; therefore I shall always 
take care to defend and support it. I know, too, 
that the laws of England are sufficient to make the 
king as great a monarch as I can wish ; and, as I 
shall never depart from the just rights and prero- 
gative of the crown, so I shall never invade any 
man’s property. I have often before ventured my 
life in defence of this nation ; and shall go as far 
as any man in preserving it in all its just rights 
and liberties.” On the same afternoon at four 
o’clock James was proclaimed in the very same 


formB as his grandfather James I., after the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. The people answered with 
acclamations, and not a shadow of opposition ap- 
peared anywhere. In the evening there was a 
great kissing of hands at Whitehall, the queen 
being in her bed, but putting forth her hand. 
Evelyn, who went with the rest to perform this 
ceremony, says, “ I can never forget the inex- 
pressible luxury and profaneuess, gaming, and all 
dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of 
God (it being Sunday evening), which this day 
se’nnight I was witness of, the king sitting and 
toying with his concubines — Portsmouth, Cleve- 
land, Mazarine, &c., — a French hoy singing love- 
songs, in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty 
of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at basset round a large table, a bank of at 
least 2000/. in gold before them ; upon which two 
gentlemen who were witii me made reflections 
with astonishment. Six day* after was all in the 
dust!” James, though little less vicious than his 
brother, was more quiet ii\ his pleasures, and was 
possessed of a strong sense of decorum and state- 
linesB. “ The face of the whole court,” adds 
Evelyn a few days later, “ was exceedingly changed 
into a more solemn and moral behaviour ; the new 
king affecting neither profaneness nor buffoonery.** 
When the ministers and great officers waited 
upon James, to surrender their offices and charges 
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J vmrk II. From a Picture by .Sir 0. KiwlU* 


into his majesty’s hands, he returned them all 
back to them with gracious words. Bv the advice 
of the council, his first declaration was printed and 
dispersed all over the country, as containing matter 
of great satisfaction to a jealous people ; and a pro- 
clamation w as set forth to continue all ifftigistrates 
and authorities whatsoever ; thus making the trans- 
ition of government almost imperceptible, and 
causing the new reign to appear no more than a 
continuation 6f the former oue. Hut all these and 
other measures began to lose their value when the 
king was seen, on the first Sunday after his 
brother’s burial,* going to mass publicly?with all the 
ensigns of royalty, and ordering the doors of his 
Romish chapel to be set wide open. The Duke 
of Norfolk, who carried the sword of state, 
stopped at the unlawful threshold. “My Lord,’* 
said the king, “ your father wo#d have gone fur- 
ther.” “Your majesty’s father would not have 
gone so far,” replied the duke. I^e ordered Hud- 
dleston, the priest, to publish a relation of Charles’s 
dying m the communion of the Church of Rome, 
and he himself became \he publisher of two papers, 
which he declared in his own royal name, and 
under his signature, were found, by him in his 
brother’s strong box ; their tendency being to esta- 

4 " U Feb.— -The king* as Oils niyht buried wry obuuroly inn 
vault under Henry VII.’s Chapel, n,t Westminster, without «tiy 
manuer of pomp, uud soon forgotten.”— it velj/n. 


blish that there could be but one true church, and 
that that was the Church of Rome; that whosoever 
set up their own authority against that one true 
church, whether individuals, nations, or govern- 
ments, fell immediately into fanaticism ; and that, 
consequently, the Church of England lay as open 
to tluit imputation as any of the sects which had 
arisen out of and separated from it. James triumph- 
antly showed these two papers to Bancroft, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who said that he did not 
think the late king had been so learned in contro- 
versy, but that the arguments in the papers were 
easy to refute. James challenged the archbishop 
to confute them in writing, if he could ; hut Ban- 
croft, not anxious to incur the martyrdom of court 
displeasure, said that it ill beefime him to enter 
into a controversy with his sovereign. Nor could 
James, as king, magnanimously overlook the 
affronts which had been offered to him as Duke of 
York, or treat with decent civility any of his old 
opponents except such as laid their principles and 
theit honour at his feet. When the leading Whigs 
came up to pay their court in common with the 
rest of his subjects, most cjf them were but coldly 
received ; some were sharply reproached for their 
past behaviour; aud others were denied access. 
When the versatile, intriguing, and most capable 
Halifax apologized for his opposition to his majesty 
in the latter part of the late reign, James toldjhm 
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that he would forget everything except his beha- 
viour in the affair of the exclusion, when he had 
combated and defeated his uncle Shaftesbury, Lord 
Russell, and the wht^e Whig party. But tM* 
royal gratitude in thj one direction intimated as 
deep a resentment in the other, and an utodying 
hatred of all who had voted for the^snlpsion. But 
another more decided symptom of JSamea’s remem- 
brance of past injuries appeared ;$a[ %i8 ordering 
Sprat, bishop of Rochester, to publish a full narra- 
tive of the Rye House Plot under the royal autho- 
rity. “ This relation was writtea wifh great viru- 
lence of expression upon past heatf in it an 
avermenlwas made that Jame%'|ttieyr of 20,000 
persons who had been engaged; ini Mat plot, — an 
implied menace, which, bv & ambiguity of its 
object, caused every Whig m the nation to think 
it was levelled at him.*’* James, moreover, 
though he had promised to call ft parliament, had 
not patience to wait for its assembling, but pro- 
ceeded at once to stretch the prerogative in regard 
to points where the nation was , motet sensitive. 
Those branches of the revenue which consisted of 
the customs and of part of the exeise, having been 
granted to the late king for life, stopped by law at 
his death. The commissioners waited in n body 
upon tlje Treasury to know what was to be done. 
The Treasury, not willing to incur the heavy re- 
sponsibility of ordering the levy of duties without 
act of parliament, told them that the laws lay 
before them, and they might judge for themselves. 
The important question was then carried before 
the privy council. There Lord Keeper North 
advised that the duties should be levied as in the 
late reign, and be paid into the Exchequer, but 
kept there separate from all other moneys until the 
next parliament should dispose of them. Others 
suggested that bonds only should be taken for the 
duties, to stand in force until the same period. 
But Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys moved that, with- 
out further udo, the king should instantly issue a 
proclamation commanding the revenue to be levied 
and employed as in the*former reign ; and Janies 
followed this congenial advice. To cover this 
stretch of arbitrary power the court procured ad- 
dresses from many public bodies. The barristers 
and students of the Middle Temple thanked bis 
majesty for extending his royal care to the preser- 
vation of the customs, and prayed that there never 
might be wanting millions as loyal as themselves 
to sacrifice life and fortune in support of bis ma- 
jesty’s sacred person and prerogative in its full 
extent ; and the University of Oxford hastened to 
declare their fafth and true obedience to their 
sovereign, without any restrictions or limitations of 
his power, f But all these addresses quuld not 

• Palrymple,— Other, papers were published Dourly at the same 
lime by, or Mith the couWttt of» the king. One olUhese was an ac- 
count of the blmed conversion of hU first wife, the daughter of the 
high-churchman Clarendon. 

t Cambridge, u that other light of the nation,” seemed determined 
to blaze as high us Oxford. " Considering,” said her recerend sons, 
" that, in despite of all the violence and treachery of tin Indent men, 
Who maliciously endeavoured to turn the stream of lineal succession 
out of Us proper and ancient channel, God has been pleased to pro- 
vide a lasting security for these nations, as well by pieaerving the 
VOL. III. 


blind men to the illegality of the measure, or make 
them forget the civil wars and the miseries pro- # 
duced by the attempt of this king’s father to levy 
part of the same duties without consent of parlia- 
ment ; and “ compliments by public bodies to the 
sovereign for the breach of the laws only served ti^ 
remind the nation that the laws had been broken.”* 
Humanity, justice itself, would make us approve and 
applaud the object of another of James’s proceedings 
by prerogative, but the nation was not then in a state 
for the exercise of this humanity and justice, and 
the measure was clearly contrary to law and the 
constitution, which had repeatedly repudiated this 
dispensing power in the sovereign. By his royal 
warrant he threw open the prisons of England to 
thousands of Dissenters and Papists, who had been 
enduring a horrible captivity for conscience sake. 
James had taken the earliest opportunity of assuring 
his friend Barillon that his trust, after God, was in 
the French king. Louis, to secure him, as he had 
done his brother, sent him 500,000 livres, which 
James received tv ith tears of gratitude. Rochester 
plainly told Barillon, “ Your master must place 
itline in a situation to be independent of parlia- 
ments and James renewed his abject prayers for 
more money. At the same time he outwardly 
affected an equality with Louis, declared that lie 
would not he governed by French councils, and 
that he would maintain the balance of Europe with 
a steady hand. Captain Churchill, now a lord, 
and In the highest favour, was sent to Paris to 
announce in form the accession, and had orders to 
observe and report exactly all the circumstances of 
the ceremonial of his reception. Louis received 
Churchill seated and covered ; and, when the 
Marshal de Lorge came over to return the compli- 
ment, James received him in the same manner. 
Louis laughed at him, and said, “ The king, my 
brother, is proud, but he loves the pistoles of ‘France 
nevertheless.”-!- 

Many scruples were entertained both by James 
and his wife touching the coronation, which cere- 
mony it was necessary should be performed by a 
Protestant prelate. Priests, and even the pope 
himself, were consulted. A quibble was resorted 
to in order to justify the qgth which had to be 
taken to maintain the Anglican Church; and, after 
taking the solemn vows, the king and queen, upon 
St. George’s Day, were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey by Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury. 
As the crown was put upon James’s unhappy 
head it tottered and almost fell ; and it was ob- 
served that, during both the coronation and the 
banquet, he was ill at ca^e. Ills conscience, his 

sacred life anti person of your majesty, a* also by your rightful and 
peaceable accession to the imperial crown of these kingdoms, we do 
rejuice with all onr soul*, and bless God for these singular mercies, 
which have »b fully repaired our Tumor inestimable loss as our hearts 
could hope or desire ; and wo do, with all humble submission, present 
to your sacred majesty our moat unfeigned loyalty, the most valuable 
tiibute that we can give pr your majesty receive from us. Tins is a 
debt winch we shall be always paying and always owing; it being u 
duty naturally Jlotvtng from the very principles of our holy ichginu, by 
which we have been enabled, In the worst of times, to breed .is turn 
and steady subjects as the world can show, as well in the doctrines 
us practice of loyalty, ftpm which we nan never depait.” 

* Dalryraplo.* t I>*Avaux.-#M azure.— -Ralph. 
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W'jEHTMiNmu Ham. awd Aiuikv, ihom St. James's Park. 
From a Print by Tempest. 


superstition, would sufficiently account for this 
iuquietudc; but lie told Barillon tliat everthiug 
made him believe that there was some design 
formed against him. The Bishop of Ely preached 
a sermon ; but, says Evelyn, “to the great sorrow 
of the people, there was no sacrament, us ought to 
have been.” 

On the 7th of May, a fortnight after the coro- 
nation, Titus Oates was again brought up to 
the bar of the Court of King’s Bench ; for Janies 
w r as not satisfied with the perpetual imprison- 
ment to which he was already doomed. This 
time the “ saver” of the nation was tried, not 
for libels, but fur perjury. A vast number of 
Roman Catholics assembled in Westminster Hall, 
“in expectation of the most grateful conviction 
and ruin of a person who had been so obnoxious to 
them.” Jeffreys was again his judge, and this 
time his brutal severities were unchecked. People 
expected to see the Protestant champion cower 
like a whipped spaniel, — but it was not so. This 
exemplary witness boldly challenged the veracity 
and the character of the witnesses brought against 
him ; particularly objecting to Lord Castlemaine 
as a Papist. “ I wonder,” cried Jeffreys, “ to see 
any man that has the face of a man carry it at this 
rate, when he lias such an evidence brought in 
against him.” But in impudence and strength of 
face Oates was a match even for the redoubtable Jef- 
freys ; and the scoundrel had a fjprt of spirit which 
the wonderful change in his circumstances could 
not depress. “ I wundty,” said he, in reply, “ that 
Mr. Attorney will offer to bring such evidence, — 
men that must have malice against me as Papists.” 
“Hold your tongue,” roared Jeffreys, “you are 
a shame to mankind.” “ No, my lord,” said the 
imperturbable Titus, “ I am neither a shame to 
myself or mankind. What I have sworn is true; 
and I will stand by it to my last breath, and seal 


it, if occasion be, with my blood.” “ ’ Twvre pity 
but that it, were to be done by thy blotfd ,” re- 
sponded this decent-lord chief justice. Oates was 
convicted upon two indictments, and this *v T us his 
sentence: — 1st. He was to pay a thousand marks 
upon each indictment. 2nd. To be stripped of 
all his canonical habits (a sentence the right of 
pronouncing which belonged only to the courts 
ecclesiastical). 3rd. lie was to stand twice in the 
pillory, 4th. To be whipped from Aldgate to 
Newgate one day, and two days afterwards from 
Newgate to Tyburn. And 5th. lie was to stand 
in the pillory on five clays in every year us long us 
he lived. The sentence was executed without 
mercy as long as James and Jeffreys had the 
power to inflict torture.* The most severe death 
would have been preferable ; but Titus’s body was 
as tough as his soul, and he survived to he par- 
doned aud rewarded at tljp Revolution. Nor did 
the sight of his humiliating sufferings altogether 
throw him from that pedestal on which religious 
zeal had placed him. “ There are still thousands,” 
says one of his biographers, writing in this same 
year, “of those unthinking, unconverted animals, 
that have that veneration still for their darling 
Titus, that they pay him even a wild Indian ado- 
ration, and make a god of the devil himself.” 

BedFoe was safe in his grave, and others of the 
Protestant witnesses had hither hid themselves or 
entered into the pay of the court ; but Dangerfield 
was caught and tried at the King’s Bench for 

• The gentle Evelyn has tbf# entry In his Diary on the 2?8«d of 
May, which, it should be remarked, was the day when parliament 
aimed;—" Outes, who Iwd hut two days before been pilloried at seve- 
ral places and whipped at the cart's tail from Newgate to Aldgate, 
was this day placed on a sledge, being not able to go by reason of 
so Into scourging, ami dragged from prison to Tyburn, and whipped 
iignin all the way, which some thought to b# very severe ft ud extra- 
ordinary ; but ii lie was guilty of the perjuries, and so of the death 
of many innocents, as f fear he vms ,m punishment whs but what he 
deserved. 1 chanced to paw just u execution was doing on him j—a 
strange revolution I* 
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writing and publishing a villanous and scan- 
dalous libel called his “ Narrative.” He received 
judgment to stand fcwice in the pillory; to be 
whipped from Aldgatfe to Newgate on one day, 
and from Newgate Jo Tyburn on another, and to 
pay a finfe of 500/. This handsome scoundrel wsb 
not made of such materials as Titus. He “ was 
struck with such horror at this terrible sentence 
that be looked on himself as a dead man, and 
accordingly chose a text for his funeral sermon ; 
but persevered nn asserting that all he had de- 
livered in evidence before the House of Commons 
w^s trr\p. The whipping was executed in full 
rigour, as before upon Oates ; and it was scarce 
over before owe Mr. Robert Frances, a barrister of 
Gfay’s Inn, gave him a wound with his cane, in or 
nekr the eye, Which, according to the deposition of 
the surgeons, was the cause of his death.*” This 
furious, barrister, Mr. Frances, was tried for 
murder; and as the popular feeling was violent 
against him, it was judged proper to permit his 
conviction and execution. 

The Scottish parliament assembled on St. 
George’s day, — the day of their majesties’ coro- 
nation, — and the Scots, priding themselves on 
being the first parliament called by the new king, 
voted tjie excise and customs to him and his suc- 
cessors for ever, and a further sum of 25,000/. 
a-ycar for his life. The Duke of Queensberry, the 
king’s commissioner, and Lord Perth, the chan- 
cellor, told them that the king would never alter 
the established Protestant religion. 

The English parliament assembled on the 22nd 
of May ; and, as the elections had gone greatly 
in favour of the Tories, it was expected that it 
would be as prompt and obedient as the Scotch. 
But not even the Tories were prepared for the 
repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, for a general 
toleration, or for the promotion of Popery ; and it 
was well known that James was aiming at all 
three. The bishops all took their places; “and 
after a short space,” says an eye-witness, “ came 
in the queen and Printess of Denmark (Anne), 
and stood next above the archbishops, at the side 
of the House on the right hand of the throne. In 
the interim, divers of the lords, who had not 
finished before, took the test and usual oaths ; so 
that her majesty, the Spanish and other ambassa- 
dors, who stood behind the throne, heard the pope 
and worship of the Virgin Mary, &c., renounced 
very decently, and the prayers which followed, 
they standing all the while. Then came in the 
king, with the crown on his head, and, being 
seated, the Commons were introduced, and, the 
House being full, he drew forth a paper contain- 
ing liis speech, which he read distinctly enough, ”f 
He told them that he had resolved to call a par- 
liament from the moment of liis brother’s decease, 
as the best means of settling all the concerns of 
the nation, so as to be most easy and happy to 
himself as well as to his subjects: he repeated 
almost word for word the assurances which he had 

• Ralph. t Evelyn. 


given to the council on the morning of his brother’s 
death, that he would defend and support the. 
Church of England, and govern according to law ; 
and then continued : “ Having given this assurance 
concerning the care I will have of your religion 
and property, which I have chosen to do in"th^ 
same words I used at my first coming to the crown, 
the better to evidence to you that I spoke them not 
by chance, and, consequently, that you may fiimly 

rely on a promise so solemnly made Here 

he was interrupted by a murmur of satisfaction; and" 
men who had hitherto had their eyes fixed upon 
him now gazed at one another with surprise, joy, 
and triumph. Resuming his speech, the king 
told them that he might now reasonably expect a 
revenue for life such as had been voted to his 
brother. Here was another murmur, which ex- 
pressed universal assent. But James, who could not 
control his arbitrary temper, and who was wholly 
unfit to manage popular assemblies, continued, — 
“ There is one popular argument which I foresee 
may be used against what 1 have asked of you; 
the inclination men lmvejbr frequent parliaments 
some may tbink would be tire best secured by 
feeding me from time to time by such proportions 
as they shall think convenient ; and this argument, 
it being the first time 1 speak to you from the 
throne, I will answer once tor all, — that this would 
be a very improper method to take with me : and 
that the best way to engage me to meet you often 
is, always to use me well. 1 expect, therefore, 
that you will comply with me in what I have 
desired, and that you will do it speedily.” At these 
words every face was covered as it were with a 
cloud.* But the royal bird of bad augury had 
not yet done ; and lie proceeded to announce that 
news had reached him that very morning that 
Argylc, with a rebel hand from Holland, had 
landed in the Western Islands, and had proclaimed 
him a usurper and tyrant. Both Houses, however, 
pledged themselves to assist his majesty to the 
utmost ; and, according to Evelyn, “ there was 
another shout of Vi re ie Roi , and so his majesty 
retired.”! 

As soon as the Commons, returned to their own 
House they took into consideration the king’s 
speech, voted him thanks for it, granted the reve- 
nue of 1,200,000/. for his life, and everything else 
that w r as demanded, as if they were more forward 
to give than the king was to ask. Lord Preston, 
who had been for some \ ears ambassador in France, 
was set up by the court as a sort of manager in the 
Commons ; and his lordship told them that the 
reputation of the nation was beginning to rise 
abroad, under a prince whose name spread terror 
everywhere ; and that, if his parliament would but 
repose entire confidence in him, England would 

* lbmllon. 

t Kvelyn notes, — ■“ there wan no speech made by the lord keeper 
(North ), alter Ins majesty, as usual, ll Was whispered In* would 
uot be long iti that situation ; and m.my belie* o the bold chief ju-dtee, 
Jeffreys, who was made Baron of IVem, ami who went thorough-stitch 
in that tribunal, stands fair for that office. I gave him joy tho morn- 
ing before of his new honour, he having always been 'very civtl 
to me." 
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again hold the balance, and his majesty would he 
indeed the arbiter of Europe. The courtiers said 
everywhere that James was a prince that had 
never broken his w’ord ; and that the word of a 
king was the best security a people could have for 
their religion and laws. But, when certain peti- 
tions concerning the late elections were presented, 
Sir Edw'ard Seymour made a bold speech, and 
proposed that several members should withdraw 
till they had cleared the matter of their being 
legally returned. “ The truth is,” says a zealous 
Tory, “ there were many of the new members 
whose elections and returns were universally cen- 
sured, many of them being persons of no condition 
or interest in the nation or places for which they 
served, especially in Devon, Cornwall, Norfolk, &c., 
but said to have been recommended by the court, 
and returned from the effect of the new corporation 
charters changing the electors. It was reported 
that Lord Bath carried down wjth him into Corn- 
wall no fewer than fifteen charters, so that some 
called him the Prince Elector. Seymour told the 
House, in his speech, that if this was digested they 
might introduce what religion and laws they 
pleased, and that, though he never gave heed to 
the fears t and jealousies of the people before, he 
now w r as really apprehensive of popery.”* Not a 
single voice was raised in support of Seymour’s 

* Kvt'lyu. 


motion ; lmt his woids about popery sunk into 
the hearts of the majority. Two days after a very 
full committee unanimously resolved to “move the 
House to stand by the king in the support and de- 
fence of the reformed religion of the church of Eng- 
land, with their lives and fortunes;” and to address 
him “ to put the laws in execution against aft 
dissenters whatsoever from the church of Eng- 
land.” James instantly summoned some of the 
leading members to his presence, and told them 
harshly that they must present no such address. 
A vehement debate ensued in the House ; but, in 
the end, a compromise was hit upon, and the re- 
solution was put in these words : — “ The House 
relies on his majesty’s word and repeated declara- 
tion, to support and defend the religion of the 
church of England, as it is now by law established, 
which is dearer to us than our lives.” The 
Speaker, who presented this resolution, together 
with the money-toll, “ without any appropriating 
or tacking clauses whatever,” dwelt with particular 
emphasis on the last words of the resolution — 
“ dearer than our lives.” The king did not bestow 
one syllable upon the subject in his answer to the 
Speaker; hut to others he complained’ that the 
Commons would have him in his own person to 
be the persecutor of the Catholics. On the 14th 
of July certain intelligence was received of the 
landing of the Duke of Monmouth with an armed 
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force. Both Houses forthwith attainted the duke 
as a traitor, and the Commons voted an extraordi: 
nary supply of 400,000/. James then, on the 
2nd of July, adjourne!L#)arliament to the following 
November. By this time, though Monmouth had, 
set up his standard asking of England, Argyle 
had been routed and put to death. % 

The leading facts of this double invasion are 
soon told. The Scottish refugees in Holland fan- 
cied that neither England nor Scotland would 
tolerate the government of the papistical and ido- 
latrous James; and they were encouraged by 
many suffering Presbyterians and Covenanters to 
strike a*blow for liberty and the kirk. Argyle 
opened a correspondence with Monmouth, and 
it was arranged between them that two expe- 
ditions should be made simultaneously — one 
to Scotland, under Argyle, the other to England, 
under the duke. Money and nearly everything 
else was wanting, and Monmouth was dilatory 
and diffident of success. But at last two hand- 
fuls of men were got together, and some arms 
were purchased and some ships freighted. Argyle 
sailed on the 2nd of May, with Sir John Cochrane, 
with Ayloffc, and Rumbald, the maltster, two Eng- 
lishmen, who had been made, famous by the parts 
attributed to them in the Rye House plot, and 
with allbut a hundred followers. Monmouth pro- 
mised to sail for England in six days; but he 
wasted his time — loth to tear himself from a beau- 
tiful mistress, the Lady Henrietta Wentworth, 
who had been living with him at Brussels. In the 
mean time Argyle shaped his course for the West- 
ern Highlands. The first land he touched at was 
Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, where the people whom 
lie put on shore for intelligence were seized, and 
whence advice was given to the government of his 
arrival. While he was beating round the northern 
capes and headlands the government had leisure to 
make their preparations ; and, as it was known that 
he would land on the western coast, where both his 
family strength and that of the Covenanters lay, 
two ships of war were stationed there to watch Ins 
motions. The whole militia of the kingdom, con- 
sisting of 20,000 men, was put under arms ; and 
a third part of it, with 3000 regular troops, was 
marched into the western country. At the same 
time all such as were suspected of favouring him 
were seized, and the king’s proclamations and the 
declarations of parliament were published to the 
people, who stood iri awe of James’s well-known 
severity. Argyle, however, effected a landing, 
sent the fiery cross from hill to hill, from clan to 
clan, and got about 2500 highlanders to join him. 
lie published two declarations, one in his own 
name, complaining of his own wrongs, the other 
setting forth that the miseries of the nation arose 
out of the breach of the Covenant ; that the king 
had forfeited the crown by the crimes of popery, 
prelacy, tyranny, and fratricide ; and that he was 
come to suppress alike prelacy and popery. His 
standard bore the inscription, “ Against Popery, 
Prelacy, and Erastianism.” He lost some time in 


expecting to he joined by more of the highlanders, 
and to hear of Monmouth’s landing upon the « 
western coast of England, as had been agreed 
upon ; and when he pushed forward for Glasgow 
he was betrayed by his guides afid waggon-men, 
deserted by the greater part of his followers, and, 
confronted by Lord Dunbarton with a force in 
every way far superior to his own. Hume and 
Cochrane, who were among those whom he after- 
wards accused of ignorance, cowardice, and fac- 
tion, left him almost alone, mid crossed the Clyde 
in safety with two or three hundred men. Attended 
only by Fullarton, Argyle, in disguise, endea- 
voured to elude pursuit, but he was tracked by 
some militia-men, overpowered, made prisoner, and 
carried back to his old cell in Edinburgh Castle on 
the 20th of June, having his hands tied behind 
him, bis head bare, and the headsman inarching 
before him. His life was held to be forfeited with- 
out any trial by his former sentence; and James 
sent down his death-warrant, allowing him three 
(lays, to be employed in “ all ways” that might 
make him confess the full particulars of his de- 
feated plan. It is generally understood that James 
meant by this that Argyle should be put to tor- 
ture; but it does not appear that the noble pri- 
soner was either booted or thumb-screwed, and it 
is certain that he betrayed none of his friends. 
He was beheaded on the 30th of June, and died 
with admirable courage. Many were sorely dis- 
appointed that he was not banged like Montrose; 
but they had some satisfaction in seeing his head 
stuck up on the Tol booth. The two Englishmen, 
Ayloffe and Rumbald, who had accompanied 
Argyle from Holland, were both taken, after a 
desperate resistance, in which they were dreadfully 
wounded. On the 26th of June the doctors re- 
ported to the privy council that Rumbald “ was in 
hazard of death by his wounds; so the council 
ordained the criminal court to sit on him the next 
morning, that he might not prevent his public ex- 
ecution by his death.”* This Richard Rumbald, 
maltster, and formerly master of the Rye House, 
was an English yeoman of the true breed. His 
indictment bore that he had designed to kill the 
late king at the Rye, or Hodtlesdon, on his return 
from Newmarket to London, He positively and 
most solemnly denied, as a dying man, the whole 
of this charge; and so “the kind’s advocate passed 
from that part, lest it should have disparaged or 
impaired anything of the credit of the said English 
plot.* *f But when they charged him with having 
joined Argyle, a forfeit traitor, and invaded Scot- 
land and commanded as a tfolonel in the rebel 
army, he readily confessed all this, signed his con- 
fession, and justified his deeds by the sacred duty 
imposed upon all freemen to resist tyrants, saying, 
in rough but significant words, that he did not be- 
lieve that God had made the greater part of man- 
kind w ith saddles on their backs, and bridles in their 
mouths, and some few booted and spurred to ride 
the rest.} An attempt was made to prove that he 

• Ltiuder of Fountainhall, • t Id. m \ Burnet. 
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was one of the masked executioners of Charles I. ; 

, but he declared he was not, though he was one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s regiment, and was on horse- 
back at Whitehall that day, as one of the guard 
about the scaffoFd. He further declared that, as a 
^lieutenant in Cromweirs army, he had fought at 
Dunbar, Worcester, and Dundee (words unplea- 
sant to Scottish ears*), and that he had foreseen 
Argyle would ruin the late attempt by lingering in 
the Isles and Highlands, instead of marching at once 
^ into the inland country. Being asked if he owned 
the present king’s authority, he craved leave to he 
excused from answering, seeing he needed neither 
offend them nor grate his own conscience, as they 
had enough already to take his life. He was sen- 
tenced to be executed that same afternoon. lie 
was drawn on a hurdle ; “ for, laying aside the 
ignominy, he was not able to walk, by reason of 
the wounds he got when he resisted Raploch and 
his men.” The undaunted yeoman suffered ten 
times the pain of Argyle with as much heroism. 
“ He was certainly,” says the cool and circum- 
spect lawyer that narrates all the atrocities of his 
execution, t “ a man of much natural courage : his 
rooted, ingrained opinion was fur a republic against 
monarchy, to pull which down lie thought a 
duty and no sin, And on the scaffold he began to 
pray for that party which he had been owning, and 
to keep the three metropolitan cities of the three 
kingdoms right; and if every hair of his head 
were a life, he would venture them all in that 
cause : but the drums were then commanded to 
beat. Otherwise he carried himself discreetly 
enough, aud heard the ministers, but took none of 
them to the scaffold with him.”J Colonel Ayloffe 
was sent up to London in the hope that some tuller 
discovery of the plot, and who had underhand been 
concerned in it, might be drawn from him. James, 
who had an unroyal fondness for such practices, 
examined him in person ; but the colonel was as 
firm as the maltster, and the king got nothing from 
him except a cutting repartee. “ You know, sir,” 
said James, “ that, if you desire it, it is in my 
power to pardon you.” u It is in your power, but 
not in your nature,” replied Ayloffe. The colonel 
was nephew by marriage to the late Chancellor 
Clarendon, and it was thought that the nearness of 
his relationship to the king’s children (by Anne 
II} de) might have moved his majesty to pardon 
him, which would have been the most effectual 
confutation of the bold repartee; but he signed 
his death-warrant instead. § Sir John Cochrane, 
who had also been taken, was condemned to he 

c / 

* Laudci, liowcvor, in particular in mentioning that" the asitixo 
(jurv) tonmU'il mostly of Etiglishmcn—Jike a medietas lingua given 
to stran^m by law - Decisions, t[C. 

t *• Beni}' lmiHted un by a pulley and hanged awhile, ho was let 
down scarce lully dead, aud hi* heart palled out and earned on the 
point ol a bayonet by the hangman, crying, “ This is the heart of a 
bloody triutor and murderer and then thrown into a fire : after 
which, they struck off hi* head, and carried it so also ; tiieu eutted 
him m four quarters, which were affixed at Glasgow, Dumfries, New 
Galloway, and Jedburgh, and hi* head put on a poll at the West Port 
of Edinburgh ; but, by order of the hug, they were afterward* carried 
to ItOndan,— Lauder. 

1 Lauder of Fouatainhall, 

I Burnet, 


hanged at the cross of Edinburgh ; but he seemed 
“ timorous and penitent he made some dis- 
closures, was sent up to London, and, lifter he had 
been for some time closeted with the king, it was 
given out that the matters he Jjad discovered were of 
such importance as to have merited the royal par- 
don. “ It Baid,” adds Burnet, “ he had dis- 
covered their negotiations with the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh and the Prince of Orange: but this was 
a pretence only to conceal the bargain, for the 
prince told me he had never once seen him.” 
According to the same authority, the bargain was 
an offer of 5000/. to James’s priests, who wanted 
a stock of money, and bo interposed. Some other 
executions took place in Scotland on account of 
Argyle’s wretched iucursion ; and the Earl of 
Balcarras was sent into Galloway, and the other 
western shires, with a commission of hre and 
sword against the “ resetters” of the rebels. AH 
matters were conducted in the most savage aud 
brutal spirit ; the old feuds of the rival clans were 
encouraged, and hereditary enemies, scarcely more 
civilised than the Red Indians, were let loose upon 
one another. Charles Campbell, Argyle’s second 
son, was taken, lying sick of a fever pi Arttylc- 
shire; and the Marquess of Athol, the hereditary 
enemy of the Campbells, hv virtue of his justiciary 
power, resolved to hang him, though still m a 
raging fever, at Ins father’s gate at Inverary ; but 
the privy council, at the intercession of sundry 
ladies, including his wife, Lady Sophia Lindsay, 
who had contrived his father’s escape from Edin- 
burgh Castle, stopped this execution, and ordered 
the prisoner to he brought to Edinburgh. His 
brother, Mr. John Campbell, and one of hia cou- 
sins, finding that they could no longer conceal 
themselves, went disguised in women’s riding- 
habits to my Lord Dunbarton, and, falling at his 
feet, discovered themselves. This general, who 
had some humanity, signed an order constituting 
them prisoners in Stirling, with the liberty of the 
whole castle, and trusted them with the carrying of 
the order without any guard : at which the secret 
committee were sorely offended. Some of the 
common prisoners and other highlanders were by 
the privy council delivered to Mr. George Scott of 
Pitlochy and other planters in New Jersey, Ja- 
maica, &c.; “ but, considering thut sonic of them 
were more perverse in mincing the king’s autho- 
rity than others, they ordained these, to the num- 
ber of forty, to have a piece of their lug (car) cut 
off by the hangman; aud the women disowning 
the king to he b^rnt in the shoulder, that if any 
of them returned they might be known by that 
mark, and hanged.”* 

Instead of six days, it was a month before 
the lingering Monmouth set sail from the Texel, 
with about eighty officers and a hundred and 
fifty followers of various kinds, Scotch and Eng- 
lish. Lord Stair, who had fled from the tyrauny 
of James when Duke of York and commis- 

• Lauder of Ftmntainbkll. He adds, “ which emrity was all per- 
formed this day, August 5th, 1685.*’ 
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Blotter in Scotland, did not join the expedition ; but James Duke of Monmouth, and the noblemen, 

Fletcber of Salfcoun, a fugitive for the same cause, gentlemen, and commons now in arms for the de- 

Sir Patrick Hume, an<J Lord Grey, who had escaped f fence of the Protestant religion and vindication of 
from the very gates of tile Tower when arrested for the laws, rights, and privileges of England from 

the Rye House plot* embarked with Monmouth: the invasion made upon them, and for delivering 

It is said that Fletcher, who had far morfe head the nation from the usurpation and tyranny o i» 
and heart than any of his adherentspdissuaded the James Duke of York.” This declaration is attri- 


duke from .the enterprise as being desperate and 
premature, and that the infamous Lord Grey urged 
him to it. There is a suspicion, amounting almost 
to a certainty, that James’s son-in-law, the Prince 
of Orange, encouraged underhand the expeditions 
of Argylg and Monmouth. Insignificant as were 
the jireparations, some rumours of them had 
reached England ; but, when James’s ambassador 
remonstrated, the prince pretended to give no 
credit to the reports. James then insisted with 
the Dutch that they should seize all the British 
rebels who had at any time taken refuge among 
them : but Fagel in public, and the prince in 
private, opposed this application, which few in- 
dependent states would have listened to. He then 
applied for the British regiments which had been 
left in the service of the Dutch; but here William 
contrived to throw difficulties and delays in the 
way ; and, soon after, he offered to go himself 
into England, with his own guards, to assist his 
dear father-in-law. James, who probably sus- 
pected from the beginning that William was aim- 
ing at the power and consequence which would 
have attended his becoming an umpire in this 
quarrel, sent him this ambiguous answer, — “ that 
it was more for the king’s interest he should re- 
main where he was.”* 

Six days before Argvle’s capture Monmouth 
and his small band landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire. 
It was a beautiful day in June, and no enemy was 
in sight. They landed about nine o’clock m the 
evening, and Monmouth, as soon as he set foot on 
shore, fell upon his knees and returned thanks for 
the dangers they had escaped. Having collected 
his little band on the sands, he marched into the 
town and set up his standard in the maiket- place. 
Upon being asked what was the object of his ex- 
pedition, lie replied ihut it was to secure the Pro- 
testant religion, and to extirpate popery. Alluicd 
by this assurance, and by his agreeable person and 
manners, people began to flock to him in great 
numbers, demanding arms and officers. No time 
was lost in spreading abroad “ The Declaration of 

• Dispatcher* of P’Avuux and Orleans, ns quoted hy Dnlrymplo. 
It is ceriuin, however, that M>tne of the British troops ennie over Iroin 
Holland, though in a disaffected humour, a til too late to take any 
part m Uio eampaiifii. On thw 3rd of July the ktuj;, iujvnting to the 
I'riner of Orange, mentions tho arrival o! some Scotch tt oops, which, 
it appears, hud just been landed at Gravesend. They were to march 
on the 4th to Hounslow, and so fotwaid. according to the movements 
of the rebels. But tho battle of Sodgerboor was fought on the 5th. 
Under the date of the 3lst of July, I, under of PotuitaiubuU has tho 
following sigydicunt “ The king having called over the three 

Scots regiments in Holland to England, to assist him against Mon- 
mouth, nud they being now on ft dry mftrch, many ol the common 
soldiers deserted, and run away with their officers' clothes, money, 
and arms, after they had been at the exywnse of taking them on; 
therefore the privy council, by an act, discharged any, and especially 
tho commanders of the standing forces in Scotland, to tecoive or take 
in uhv of these runaways and deserters without passes from their 
commanders, and to keep thorn piisoners till they be re-dcliverod to 
these captains seeking recruits.”— Decisions, 


buted to the bitter pen of Ferguson. It set forth 
that, for many years past, the power of the crown 
had been applied wholly to the destruction of th 
people’s liberties ; that this notorious perversion 
was mainly owing to the Duke of York, a man of 
immoderate ambition, who was panting after ab- 
solute dominion, and desiring to introduce popish 
idolatry in order to obtain it ; that the constitution 
itself had given way and sunk under the weight of 
his oppressive administration; that parliaments 
had been corrupted ; that a bribed parliament had 
surrendeied the command of the militia, while the 
people had been made to part with the power of 
electing the sheriffs, and that by these two causes 
the people had become naked of all defence ; that 
the laws intended for the preservation of Pro- 
testantism and the suppression of popery had, 
through the corruption of judges, been turned 
against Protestants ; that corrupt sheriff’s had pro- 
cmed corrupt or slavish juries; that by these and 
other meaus, such as placing and displacing 
judges, proroguing and dissolving parliaments at 
their will and pleasure, the said Duke of York 
and the rest of the conspirators had been enabled 
to prosecute their arbitrary and tyrannical pur- 
poses without fear of punishment. Then, descend- 
ing to particulars, it charged James Duke of York 
with the burning of London (it was well they did 
not charge him with the plague) ; with the shut- 
ting up of the Exchequer, whereby the people 
were defrauded of 1,200,000/. and upwards ; with 
the breach of the triple league, whereby Europe 
had been involved in a bloody and expensive war, 
and the Protestant interest on the continent almost 
ruined ; with the popish plot, and the murder of 
Sir Edmondlmry Godfrey ; with the many forged 
plots turned against the patriots ; with the violent 
seizing of charters of corporations ; with the bar- 
barous murder of Arthur Earl of Essex in the 
Tower, and of several other persons, to conceal 
that murder ; with the most unjust condemnation 
of William Lord Russell, and Colonel Algernon 
Sidney; with the illegal delivery of the popish 
lords out of the Tower; with the unparalleled 
execution and murder of Sir Thomas Armstrong 
without a trial; with the eluding and breaking 
through the act for calling and holding a parlia- 
ment once in three years; and, finally, with 
poisoning the late king Charles II. to prevent the 
discovery and punishment of the murder of the 
Earl of Essex, and to make way for the said Duke 
of York to the throne. In these charges false- 
hood was mingled with self-evident truths, yet the 
document was not the less suited to the passions 
and intellect of an ill-informed people. Jt went 
on to declare that the whflle serfes of James’s 
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life had been one continued conspiracy against the 
people and their religion ; that tliTough his means 
Englishmen had become the scorn atid repoach of 
surrounding nations ; that since his intruding iiito 
the throne he had made an impudent and, bare- 
faced avowal of the ROmish* religion in defiance of 
the laws and statutes of the realm, had arbitrarily 
seized the customs, had attempted the uttpr sub- 
version of all law and liberty' by packingtogetherj 
through illegal cliurters, false returns, and other 
corrupt means, a company of men which he styled 
a parliament. (By this last clause the existing 
parliament was incensed against the "invader.) 
The declaration then called upon all patriots and 
Protestants to have recourse -to arms as the sole 
means of redress ; affirmed that Monmouth and 
his friends had not rushed on that cruel experi- 
ment from any corrupt or private motive, but, as 
was known to Almighty God the se&rcher of 
hearts, out of necessity, for self-preservation and 
to preserve their country from utter ruin ; that for 
these causes they proclaimed the Duke of York a 
traitor, a tyrant, a popish usurper, a murderer, 
and an enemy to aty things that arc good, and had 
come to an engagement never to capitulate nr 
treat with the duke, nor separate themselves or 
lay down their arms till they had restored liberty 
und the Protestant religion, and secured these 
rights and privileges: — 1. That no Protestant of 
what persuasion soever should he molested for the 
exercise of religion. 2. That parliament should 
be annually chosen and held, and should not he 
prorogued, dissolved, or discontinued within the 
year till petitions were answered and grievances 
redressed. 3. That sheriffs should annually be 
elected by the county free-holders, — that the Mi- 
litia Act should be repealed, — and some way found 
for settling the militia, which should be com- 
manded by the sheriffs; and that no other stand- 
ing force should ever he allowed without consent 
of parliament. 4. That the Corporation Act should 
be repealed, and the corporations restored to their 
ancient charters and freedoms. All the late quo 
iva rranto judgments, and all surrenders of charters 
made by a corrupt and perjured faction, were de- 
clared to be null and void in law, and the old 
charters still good and valid; all honest burgesses 
and freemen were invited to re-assume the rights 
and privileges which belonged to them, and were 
assured that they would now be delivered from 
those court parasites and instruments of tyranny 
that had been set up to oppress them ; destruction 
was denounced agaipst allthaj continued to adhere 
to the tyrant and usurper, but mercy promised to 
any of Ins former tools who should atone for their 
past misconduct by joining in the present great 
w r ork of redeeming their country. After all this it 
was declared, in the name of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and as by and for himself, that, though it 
had been, and still was, believed that he had a 
legitimate right to the three crowns, of which he 
made no doubt to be able to give the world full 
satisfaction, notwithstanding the means used by 


the late king his father, upon popish motives; and 
at the instigation of the Duke ofYotk, to weaken 
and obscure it ; yet such wan the gfencArosity of Ins 
own nature, and the love M bore the nation, whose 
welfare and settlement he infinitely preferred to 
what rfierely concerned himself, that he would for 
the present waive all disputes as to that matter, and 
leave bis rights and pretensions and the settling 
of the government to the wisdom and justice of n 
properly elected and free parliament. This re- 
vival of a most idle and exploded pretension was 
calculated to make Monmouth many implacable 
enemies in Holland as well as in England ; but 
hundreds of the unthinking men that surrounded 
him at this moment were encouraged and flattered 
by the belief that Lucy Walters had been the late 
king’s wife, and that the legitimate blood of royalty 
ran in the veins of Monmouth. The adventurer 
..had flattered himself with hopes of being instantly 
joined by the Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Dela- 
raere, and other noblemen and gentlemen of Whig- 
principles; but none appeared. Trenchant of 
Taunton, who was afterwards secretary of state to 
King William, fled into Holland, instead of going, 
as he had promised, to Monmouth ;# and even 
Wildman, that wild plotter who had escaped with 
difficulty from the Rye House plot, failed in his 
appointment. With money the adventurer was 
wholly unprovided, and his supply of arms was 
very insufficient. But the yeomanry and peasantry 
were enthusiastic, and a man of more military 
genius and superior daring might have done won- 
ders with the first heat of this enthusiasm. One 
of James’s favourites, the French Earl of Fevers- 
ham, lmd thrown a detachment of regular troops 
into Bridport, a town about six miles from Lyme. 
Monmouth detached about three hundred men to 
storm that town, which they did with admirable 
spirit. But the infamous Lord Grey, who was 
entrusted with the command, deserted his men at 
the first brush ; and, galloping back to Lyme, car- 
ried the newg of a defeat when bis party had 
actually obtained a victory. Monmouth, as- 
tonished, exclaimed to Captain Matthews, “What 
shall I do with Lord Grey?” Matthews replied 
like a soldier, “ You are the only general in Europe 
who would ask such a question. ” Monmouth, 
however, dared not venture to offend the man 
of greatest rank and property he had with him ; 
and ed'cii after this disgraceful exhibition, he en- 
trusted Grey with the command of his cavalry.* 
But after thus trusting the worst man with him, 
he lost his best ftian by a circumstance over which 
he had no^control. This was Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who was equally able with the sword and the pen, 
who was at once a soldier and scholar, an orator 
and a statesman, with notions far above the low 
level of the age in which he lived. In the 
general want of the materiel for a campaign, 
Fletcher wanted a war-horse, and laid claim to 
one which was mounted by Dare of Taunton, who 
had escaped from the persecutions of the court in 

* Fcrguaon’a account— Buruot. 
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1682, arid who had now come to join Monmouth 
with » considerable body of volunteers. A quarrel 
ensued, and Dare not only used very provoking 
language, but also imltie use of his cane ; upon 
which the proud Seot presented his pistol and 
shot him dead on the spot. Dare’s followers went 
in a body to the duke to demand vengeance ; and 
Monmouth was obliged to dismiss Fletcher and to 
have him smuggled on board a vessel. The ca- 
tastrophe was, of course, attended by otli6r bad 
consequences. Nevertheless, on the 15th of J\ine, 
four days after bis landing, the duke marched from 
Lyme vith a force that had increased to near 
three thousand men. His progress was watched 
by several bodies of militia, who had no inclina- 
tion to engage, and whom he was equally dis- 
inclined to attack ; conceiving it, as he said, to be 
his business not to fight, but to march on. He | 
passed through Axminster, and encamped in a 
good position, between that town and Chard in 
Somersetshire. On the 16th he was at Chard, 
and there, it appears, the first proposition was 
made for proclaiming him king by right of birth. 

It is said that Ferguson made the proposal, and 
that Lord Grey, Monmouth’s evil genius, seconded 
it ; but that it was easily run down then by those 
who wye against it. From Chard the insurgents, 
whose leaders were already distracted by conti ict- 
ing views, proceeded to the pleasant town of 
Taunton, where the Protestant dissenters were 
numerous and enthusiastic, and the king and his 
masses held in abhorrence. Here Monmouth’s re- 
ception was flattering in the extreme. All classes 
of the inhabitants welcomed him as a deliverer 
sent from Heaven : the poor rent the. air with their 
joyful acclamations, the rich opened their houses 
to him and his followers, and supplied his little 
army with meat and driuk. His path was strewed 
with flowers, — the windows were crowded with 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs, — and a lovely 
deputation, more pleasing to young eyes than 
aldermen in coats of scarlet, or than judges in 
their ermines, waited upon the handsome hero. 
It consisted of twenty -six young maidens of the 
liest families in all Taunton, who presented him, 
in the name of thejr townsmen, with colours and 
emblems wrought by their own fair bauds, and 
with a bible, kneeling as they gave them. The 
course of his life had been neither very moral nor 
very devout, but Monmouth kissed the holy book, 
and said that be had come to defend the truth 
contained in it, and to seal it with his blood if 
there was occasion. From thus taking the title of 
Defender of the Faith, a part of the style-royal, it 
was but a step to take the title of King, and this, 
either through his own impatience or the advice of 
evil counsellors, Monmouth did at Taunton on the 
20th of June. At the same time lie wrote to the 
Duke of Albemarle, who had collected the militia 
to oppose him, intimating that it was his royal 
will and pleasure that he should desist from all 
hostility and force against him and ail his loving 
subjects, and repair immediately to his royal 
VOL. III. 


camp, where he would ipt fail -of meeting with- 
a very* kind reception. The alternative was, « 
of course, treason ?ind its penalties against Albe- 
marle and all in arms under his command. By 
the same Snippet which carried Monmouth’s letter 
Albemarle sent his answer “ For James Scott, late* 
Duke of Monmouth,” telling him that James II., 
brother to- his late dear master King Charles, was 
lawful king ; ' and that, whenever they met, he 
doubted not 1 ' the justice of his cause would 
ciently convince Monmouth that he had better 
have heft this rebellion alone, and not have put the 
nation to so much trouble. On the 21st of Juue 
the invader declared Albemarle a rebel, &c,* 
Several reasons were urged for Monmouth’s as- 
suming the title of king,+ but there were indis- 
putably many and much more cogent reasons 
against that vain-glorious assumption. Many of 
those who followed him, or who favoured him in 
secret, still worshipped the hereditary Tights of 
kingship ; and not a few retained a lingering and 
desperate affection for republican institutions. 
These opposite classes were equally dissatisfied. 
“The Commonwealth-men,” says Mr. Fox, “were 
dissatisfied, of course, with the principle of the 
measure; the favourers of hereditary right held it 
in abhorrence, and considered it as a kind of sacri- 
legious profanation ; nor, even among those who 
considered monarchy in a more rational light, and 
as a magistracy instituted for the good of the 
people, could it be at all agreeable that such a 
magistrate should be elected by the army that 
had thronged to his standard, or by the particular 
partiality of a provincial town.” Moreover, the 
partisans of the Prince of Orange, who were already 
pretty numerous, considered it as an inexcusable 
infringement of the rights of James’s eldest 
daughter, Mary, Princess of Orange, who, by 

• Belters from MSS. m the British Museum, published in Sir 
Henry lilhs’s Collection. 

+ Ferguson states that it was not from ambition Unit Monmouth chose, 
at that juncture* to take the royal stylo, but that it proceeded from a 
necessity he conceived himself under in order thp bettei to attain the 
ends of Ins declaration ; and that he judged it to be giving the enemy 
too much advantage to leave the Duke of York, de Judo king, in un- 
disputed possession of his title, &c. " For whatever men’s inclina- 
tions were towards us vet, if they were any ways sagacious, they 
could not but sec a vast diflerence between adhei'mg to llie Duke of 
York, which the Duke of Monmouth* without assuming the name of 
king, could not threaten to punish ns a fume, aud the promoting his 
gi.ice a inteiest, while it was branded with tbo name and stood liable 
to the penalties of high treason. Accordingly he had not only mes- 
sages Bora great gentlemen, but was told by severul non-conforming 
ministers that came into the cutup, that, unless he look the stylo of 
king, none who had estates to lose would venture themselves in his 
quarrel. This l heard olten said by many.” Mr. Fox leasons that, 
us the present coldness visible among the Whig nobility might be 
imputed to the indistinctness of Monmouth’s declarations with re- 
spect to what was intended to Vie the future government, it was 
natural for luin to attempt to remove this by fuller explanation. 
" Men zealous for monarchy might not choose to embark without 
some cut. uu pledge that their favourite* form should be preserved. 
They would also expect to be satisfied with respect to the person 
whom their arms, if successful, were to place upon the throne To 
promise, lherelore, the continuance yf a monarchical establishment, 
and to designate the future monarch, seemed to be necessary for the 
purpose of acquiring amtocratical support. Whatever might In* the 
intrinsic weight of this argument, it easily made its way with Mon- 
mouth in his present situation. The aspiring temper of mind, uhu li 
is the natural consequence of popular favour and success, produced in 
him u disposition to listen to any suggestion which tended to his ele- 
vation and aggrandisement ; and when he could persuade luniseir 
upon reasons specious at least that the measure w Inch would most 
gratify his aspiring desires would lie, at the same lime, .1 stroke of 
the Houudeit policy.it is not to be wondeiedat that it. was innnediatuly 
and impatiently adopted .*' — History of the burly Putt of the Itagit of 
Jama the # * 
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birth and by Protestantism, stood indisputably 
' next in order of succession ; for the story of Mon- 
mouth’s legitimacy was too gross to impose on any 
but the vulgar. t If this weak and unhappy man 
got himself called king for the reasons assigned 
by Ferguson, and fancied by Fox, the effect of 
that measure must have been a cruel disappoint- 
ment. The nobility and wealthy gentry still stood 
aloof. Not a single nobleman repaired to his 
banner. Yet, still indulging in one of the worst 
prerogatives of royalty, Monmouth, on the 21st of 
June, proclaimed all the members of the parlia- 
ment then sitting as traitors, and issued a declara- 
tion about collecting the revenue. Another fatal 
mistake arose out of his notions about the art of 
war, in which he considered himself a great profi- 
cient. He lost time in drilling his raw levies, not 
knowing, or not reflecting upon, the fact that a 
very little drilling is infinitely worse in such cases 
than none at all ; lie stopped his men in the 
ardour of the march to form them in lines and 
columns, and to teach them tactics and discipline 
which only puzzled them. The days he thus lost 
were altogether insufficient for converting mecha- 
nics and farmers’ men into disciplined troops ; but 
they were sufficient to allow the already disciplined 
troops of the king to concentrate. On the 22nd 
of June he advanced from Taunton to Bridgewater, 
where he was proclaimed a second time, the mayor 
and burgesses assisting in their formalities. Here 
he divided his forces into six regiments, and formed 
two tolerably good troops out of about a thousand 
horse that followed him. But still none of the 
grandees either joined him or sent him money and 
arms, for the want of which he was every day 
forced to dismiss hundreds or thousands of the 
populace who crowded to his quarters. It is said 
that he was more discouraged with the disappoint- 
ments that befel him on the one hand— that is, in 
the shyness of the Whig nobility — than he was 
elated with the successes and plaudits he met w ith 
on the other. From Bridgewater he marched to 
Glastonbury, and thence to Wells, where lie was 
again proclaimed. Here he resolved to cross the 
Mendip Hills, and to push forward for Bristol, in 
the hope of taking that important city by a coup 
de main , if not without any opposition. He halted 
at Shipton Mallet, and communicated his project 
to his officers, who, after some discussion, agreed 
that the attack should lie made on the Gloucester- 
shire side of Bristol, and, with that view, that the 
river Avon , J should be passed at Cainsham, or 
Keynsham bridge, a ,few miles /rom Bath. On 
their march from Shipton Mallet the gtragglers in 
the rear were harassed by a party of horse and 
dragoons, who, however, cautiously and even 
timidly avoided any serious engagement. At night 
the Monmouthites lodged quietly at the village of 
PenBford. On the following morning, before sun- 
rise, a detachment was thrown forward to secure 
Keynsham bridge, and, upon their approach, a 
troop of the Gloucestershire militia fled with pre- 
cipitation, leaving two Worses and one man behind 


them. The bridge had been broken to prevent the 
passage, but it was soon repaired, and before noon 
Monmouth and his army crossed the Avon, and 
were in full march to Bristol, which he determined 
to attack the ensuing night f but, presently, he 
called a halt. According to some accounts lie was 
deterred by learning that the Duke of Beaufort had 
declared to the citizens of Bristol that he would 
set fire to their town if they attempted an insur- 
rection ; according to others, heavy rains, and the 
hopes of lulling the enemy, by a retrograde move- 
ment, into a false security, determined the retreat. 
Some of the active partisans said the finge* of God 
was in it, — that their consultations were overruled 
to their own ruin ; — for this was the top of their 
prosperity, and yet all the while not a nobleman 
or gentleman more had come to their assistance. 
They fell back into Keynsham, where their quar- 
ters were beat up by two strong detachments of 
horse, who entered the town unawares from two 
opposite quarters. Monmouth lost fourteen men 
and a captain of horse; but the royalists wen* 
obliged to letire, leaving three or four prisoners. 
That evening it was resolved to abandon the enter- 
prise upon Bristol, and to make for Wiltshire, 
where Monmouth expected to be joined by such 
numbers as would enable him confidently io offer 
battle to the royal army. Passing by Bath they 
summoned that place,* but the people not only 
refused but treated the herald with great barbarity . 
Monmouth then wheeled about for Philips Norton, 
hoping to strengthen himself hv deserters from the 
several bodies of count} militia’ that hovered round 
him under the commands of the Dukes of Albe- 
marle, Somerset, and Beaufort, lords-lieutenants of 
the western counties. At Philips Norton the in- 
surgent. horse, consisting of men of rather better 
condition, were quartered inside the town, and the 
foot in the fields outside. On the preceding day 
(the 25th of June) there had been a considerable 
rising in Frorne, headed by a hold constable, who 
posted up Monmouth’s declaration in the market- 
place ; and many people flocked in from the 
neighbouring towns of West bury and Warminster, 
most of them armed with no better weapons than 
scythes, ploughshares, and pitchforks. But the 
Earl of Pembroke, entering the town with a hundred 
and sixty horse and forty musketeers, completely 
dispersed this rabble rout, and threw a damp 
upon the spirits of the peasantry. By this time, how- 
ever, the chill had reached the never over-confident 
heart of Monmouth himself, and at Philips Norton 
he began bitterly*to complain of broken promises 
and a want of resolution. Though now upon the 
confines of Wiltshire, none of those bodies of horse 
upon whose junction he had calculated made their 
appearance, and some of those already with him 
began to desert. On the morning of the 21th he 
was roused by a brisk attack of the royalists, led 
on by his half-brother the young Duke of Grafton, 
another of the late king’s illegitimate sons. The 
engagement ended in the retreat of Grafton, who 
lost forty men, and who was nearly taken prisoner 
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himself; but Monmouth, on the other side, lost 
several of his best officers. Feversham, who had 
moved from Bath, now drew* up on an eminence 
about a mile from Phipps Norton with nearly the 
whole of his forces ^nd a small train of artillery.. 
Monmouth, who had only four field-pieces, put 
them in position and opened a fire # which was re- 
turned by Feversham with the same arm. Neither 
horse nor foot charged ; and the artillery kept at 
such long shot, and fired so badly, that, though the 
cannonading continued nearly six hours, Mon- 
mouth only lost one man, and Feversham not one. 
The rain again fell in torrents ; and the royalists, 
having, besides, an aversion to engaging among 
hedge-rows and inclosed fields, beat a retreat, after 
the least bloody battle that was ever fought by 
Englishmen. Monmouth, instead of harassing 
their rear, lit a large fire, and then, under cover of 
night, marched away to Frome, where he quartered 
his troops for two whole days. Mere he first 
heard certain news of the ruin of Argyle, which 
had the effect of sinking his spirits even lower 
than they had been at Philips Norton. Olhcr men, 
as despondent as himself, now proposed that he 
and his officers should leave the army to shift for 
itself, and fly back to the continent. Monmouth 
certainly entertained this pusillanimous and dis- 
honourable project; but, when submitted to his 
council of officers, it was condemned by all except 
one, and was particularly inveighed against by the 
recreant Lord Grey. Wavering and uncertain, 
Monmouth then proposed proceeding to Warmin- 
ster ; but, deterred by the near presence of the 
king’s troops, and flattered by an assurance that 
there was a great force of elub-men in the marshes 
to the westward ready to join him, he gave up his 
march upon Warminster, and returned to Shipton 
Mallet. On the 1st of July he entered Wells, and 
took some carriages belonging to the royal army : 
on the 2nd he marched towards Bridgewater in 
search of the club-men, and found, instead of 
10,000, only 160. On the 3rd of July he entered 
Bridgewater, whence many of his followers went 
to Taunton, and other places in the neighbourhood, 
to sec their friends. It is said that almost all of 
these returned according to their promise ; but a 
lay or a day and a half bail been lost, and appa- 
rently no fixed plan of operations was adopted, 
wlimi, on the morning of the 5th, accounts were 
received of the close approach of Feversham, who 
had been considerably reinforced. Monmouth 
then thought of retreating, and of getting, by 
forced marches, into the cuunticj of Chester and 
Shropshire. In this intention orders were given 
and preparations made ; but on the same afternoon 
he learned — what he had not known before — the 
true situation of the royal army, which lay en- 
camped* upon Sedgemoor, apparently with little 
order. A council was then called, and a night 
attack suggested, provided only there were no 
entrenchments round the camp. Scouts and 
some country people reported that there was no 
appearance of entrenchments on Sedgemoor, and the 


nocturnal attack was settled. The troops were 
summoned to the rendezvous in the castle-field at 
Bridgewater, and by eleven at night they were 
formed and put upon the march without beat of 
drum, having received express orders not to fire a 
musket till they were within the enemy’s lines. 
The command of the horse was still entrusted to* 
Grey. Captain Matthews remonstrated, and re- 
minded Monmouth of that nobleman’s misconduct 
in the affair of Bridport; but Monmouth replied, 
u I will not affront my Lord Grey, and what i* 
have given him in charge is easy to be executed.” 
Grey rode on at the head of the cavalry boldly 
enough until he came to a ditch ; for though there 
were no entrenchments, there was a broad ditch, 
which served as a drain to the moor, and of which 
no mention had been made by the unskilful men 
who had surveyed the ground. The attacking 
cavalry were brought to a halt, the slumbering 
royalists were in part roused by the noise, a loose 
fire was opened across the ditch, and Grey in a 
very short time turned his back. Monmouth threw 
forward the vanguard of the foot commanded by 
Colonel Wade; but, instead of reserving their fire 
until they had crossed the ditch, the men began to 
fire long shots, loosely and blindly, for the night 
was dark : this allowed Feversham time to mount 
his horse and to advance his foot and artillery to 
the inner edge of the ditch. Day soon began to 
dawn, and the royal artillery did dreadful execu- 
tion upon Monmouth’s foot ; while Ins horse still 
kept out of the reach of the guns, and could never 
he brought up to charge the artillerymen, though 
a passage by which they might have easily made 
their way had been discovered lower down the 
ditch. The royalists, both horse and foot, sallied 
from their position on Sedgemoor, and, crossing 
the ditch, fell upon the insurgents flank and rear. 
These victims were for the most part armed with 
rustic implements, and those who had guns had 
soon no powder, for the drivers drove away the 
ammunition waggons after the cavalry. Notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages the poor peasants 
fought most bravely with the butt ends of their 
muskets or with their scythes and forks ; and they 
continued to fight long aftep Monmouth had aban- 
doned the field. The story is variously told, but 
in no instance very favourably to the valour of 
Monmouth, who seems to have been all along 
haunted by a dread of being taken prisoner. Ac- 
cording to the more generally received account, 
Grey rode up to him at the height of the action, 
when nothing was decided, and told him that all 
was lost — that it was more than time to think of 
shifting for himself. And nearly all accounts 
agree in stating that Mompouth rode off the field 
with Grey and a few other officers, leaving the 
poor enthusiasts, without order or instructions, to 
be massacred by a pitiless enemy. F ifteen hundred 
were killed and five hundred made prisoners ; hut 
the loss of the royalists was also very consider- 
able.* “ Now,” says Barillon, the attentive re- 

• Fox,— Dalrymple.— Ralph.— Erhard. 
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porter of' thc?e events, “ all the zealous Protest - 
r ants will pvt their hope* in the Prince of Orange.” 
Meamvhile Monmouth fled for Wales; but, ever 
undecided, be listened to Lord Grey, and changed 
his course for ‘the New Forest, in Hampshire. 
„On the evening of the 7th, the second day after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, Grey, disguised us a pea- 
sant, was taken, and on the following morning a 
Brandenburgh officer in the same disguise was 
^ also captured. This foreigner confessed that he 
had parted liom Monmouth only a few hours be- 
fore. The neighbouring country was thoroughly 
searched, and before night the Duke of Monmouth, 
in the same lowly disguise as his two last com- 
panions, was found in a ditch half buried under 
fern and nettles. He had wandered far on foot, 
and, to appease the cravings of hunger, had gathered 
some pease in the fields. If this showed the hard 
condition to winch he hud been i educed, there 
were other things found upon him which seemed 
to prove his weak and frivolous character. These 
were papers and hooks. One of the hooks w as a ma- 
nuscript of spells, charms, and conjurations, songs, 
receipts, prescriptions, ami prayers, all written with 
his own hand. Two others were manuscripts about 
fortifications and the military art, and a fourth 
consisted of computations of the yearly expense of 
Ins majesty’s navy and land forces. Utterly pros- 
trated in body and in mind, he wrote an im- 
ploring letter to the unforgiving king.* After stay- 
ing two days at Rmgwood, Monmouth and Grey 
were escorted to London, where they arrived on the 
13th of July. Besides writing to James, Mon- 
mouth from Ringttood had addressed the queen- 
dowager, the widow of Charles II., imploring her, 
as the only person that might, to have some com- 
passion for him, and, “ for the last king’s sake,” 
to intercede for him, assuring her majesty he would 
not write this if lie were not convinced, from the 
bottom of his heart, how much he had been dc- 

• “ Sir, — Your m.ijiMy may lliink it 11**' misfortune I now* he 
under makes mo make tins application to you s hut 1 do a wine your 
majesty, n is tin* remorse i now have in me of ihe wronjf l have done 
you in several things, and no* in taking up turns against you. For 
rriy taUiriff up arms, it was never m my thought* since the kin# died. 

The Unwound I'riuress of Orange wilt lie witness lor me of the 
nowu.iiKo I j’ave them, that l would never stir iiR.iiust you. Hut my 
misfortune wn* such, as to meet with some horrid people, that made 
hrhevi* thing* of your majesty, and gave me so many faint? argu- 
ments, that I was hilly led away to believe that it was .1 shame am* 
a sm before God not to do it. * But, Mir, I will wot trouble your nm- 
jesfj (it present with many things 1 eoultl say for myself, that I am 
siu<* would move your compassion ; the chief cud of this letter lining 
only to bey of you, that I imiy have that happiness a* to speak to 
vo-n unjestv; for I have that to say to you, Sir, that ! hope may 
Rive you a loni» aud a happy reign. 

i am sine, Sir, when you hear me, you will be convinced of the 
zeal 1 have ol your preservation, and how heartily 1 repent of what 
I have done. I ran »uy no more to your mnjesty now, lietug tins 
lctleiiuust lie seen by those Jlial keep me. Therefore, Sir, 1 shall 
(imho an end, in bcRging or yoor majesty to believe no well of mo, 
that 1 would mthvrdio a thousand deaths than excuse anything I 
have done, if I leally did uoi think myself the most In the wrong that 
ever a man was, and had not fiom the bottom ol my heart nn ab* 
horrence lor those that put me upon it, and for the actiou itself, i 
hope, Sir, God Almighty w ill strike your heart with mercy and com- 
passion lor me, us he lias done mine with abhorrence of what 1 have 
done: wherefore, Sir, 1 hope l may live to show you how xealou* I 
shall ever be for your service; and could l but say one word in this 
letter, you would be convinced of it; /dd it, is of that consequence 
that 1 dare nut do it. Therefore, Sir, 1 do beg of you once more to 
let me speak to you; for then you wilt be cuuviuced how much 1 
shall ever be . 

Your majesty’s most humble aud dutiful. 

Mow MOUTH. 


ENGLAND. [Book VIII. 

ceived, and how angry God Almighty was with 
him.* And it is said that Catherine of Braganza, 
who had always treated ft him with kindness, 
earnestly pressed James to admit his nephew to 
an audience, in the confident hope that the 
meeting would lead to at least such a pardon or 
should save h’B life. It is, however, consonant 
with Jumea’s character, and it is the opinion enter- 
tained by many, that he required no pressing to 
grant this interview, being sufficiently urged 
thereto by his dark suspicions and his anxiety to 
know that (me word which his captive said he had 
to impart. On the very day of their arrival in the 
capital both Monmouth and Grey were carried to 
Whitehall, and introduced, not both together, but 
separately, to the king, in the apartment of Chif- 
finch, the minister of Monmouth’s father’s plea- 
sures and debaucheries. James was attended by 
no one except Sunderland and Middleton, the two 
secretaries of state ; and the precise particulars of 
what passed can never be ascertained. The arms 
of the prisoners were pinioned ; aud if we may be- 
lieve the memoirs drawn up from James’s own 
notes, Monmouth abjectly crawled upon his knees 
to embrace those of his majesty. On thwlay after 
the interview the king, who had punctually in- 
formed the Prince of Orange of Monmouth’s pro- 
ceedings, from his landing down to his defeat at 
Sedgemoor, sent William a very laconic account 
of what had passed at Whitehall. “ The two,” 
said lie, “ firet desired very earnestly to speak with 
me, as having things of importance to say to me^ 
which they did, hut did not answer my expecta- 
tions jn what they said to me : the Duke of Mon- 
mouth seemed more concerned and desirous to live, 
and did behave himself not so well as I expected 
from one who hud taken upon him to be king, f 
have signed the warrant for lus execution to- 
morrow. For ted Grey, he appeared more reso- 
lute and ingenuous, and never so much bb once asked 
for his life : his execution cannot he so soon, by 
reason of some forms which are requisite to be com- 
plied with.” Another account, which has ten more 
generally followed — not because its truth is more 
susceptible of proof, hut because it is more striking 
and dramatic — is that of Bishop Rennet “ This 
unhappy captive,” says the bishop, 41 by the inter- 
cession of the queen-dowager, was brought to the 
king’s presence, aud fell presently at his feet, and 
confessed he deserved to die; but conjured him, 
with tears in his eyes, not to use him with the 
severity of justice, and to grant him a life, which 
he would be eve^ ready to sacrifice in his service. 
He mentioned to him the example of several great 
princes, who had yielded to the impressions of 
clemency on the like occasions, and who had never 
afterwards repented of those acts of generosity and 
mercy ; concluding in a most pathetic manner, 
Remember, sir, I am your tether’s eon, and if 
you take my life, it is your own blood that you will 
shed. The king asked him several questions, and 
made him sign a declaration that his father told 

* Mir Henry Kllix’a Collection. 
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him that he was never married to his mother ; and and others, she positively refused to see him, unless 


then said, he was sorry, indeed, for his misfor- 
tunes, but his crime jvas of too great a consequence 
to be left unpunished^ and he must of necessity 
suffer for it. The queen is said to have insulted 
him in a very arrogant and unmerciful manner. 
So that when the duke saw there was nothing de- 
signed by this interview but to satisfy the queen’s 
revenge, he rose up from his majesty’s feet with a 
new air of bravery, and was carried hack to the 
Tower.”* Mrf Fox rejects as improbable this ac- 
count of the barbarous behaviour of the queen, 
and of James’s extracting from Monmouth the de- 
claration of his illegitimacy. Though Mary of 
Estc w as a miserable fanatic, we have no right to 
suppose her capable of the gratuitous inhumanity 
with which she is here charged ; but, notwith- 
standing the public declaration which Charles II. 
made before his council in 1679 — that he was 
never married to Monmouth’s mother — we can 
conceive that James might deem it expedient to 
force such a confession from the lips of the young 
man himself, who had so recently assumed the 
title of hereditary king, and proclaimed his uncle 
an usurper and murderer. Speculation has wearied 
itself in surmises as to the me word which was to 
procure pardon ; but it seems to be a rational be- 
lief (positive proof is out of the question) that 
Monmouth had either no important disclosure to 
make, or had too much honour left to betray his 
friends for the merest chance of life. A writer 
who was generally well informed of what was 
passing in court says distinctly that he named 
nobody lmt the Earl of Argylc and Ferguson, 
about whom James required no information. f 

Fiom the presence of the hard-hearted king Mon- 
mouth was conveyed to the Tower. On his way 
he implored Lord Dartmouth, who escorted him, 
to intercede for his life ; but that nobleman an- 
swered tlMt he had put himself out of the reach of 
mercy by assuming the royal title. J The bill of 
attainder, which had been hurried 1 through parlia- 
ment on his first landing, was held to supersede 
the necessity of any kind of trial, and his execution 
was fixed for the next day but one. This time 
was too short even for the worldly business he 
wished to settle; and on the morrow (the 1 4th of 
July) he wrote another imploring letter to the 
king, desiring some short respite. § This favour 
was sternly denied by James. We come again to 
clashing and contradictory accounts ; for those who 
best knew the exact circumstances disagree in 
their accounts of Monmouth’s \v§t moments in the 
Tower. According to James’s statement in his 
Memoirs he refused to see his wife, the gTeat 
heiress of Buccleugh ; while, according to Burnet 

* Hist., t Sir John Heresby 'a Memoirs. 

t Note of Lord Dartmouth's sou in Burnet. 

4 Aecoiding to a manuscript of Dr. Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 
quoted by Echard, “ the duke made nnolhet experiment outlie km# 
by letter, representing how useful he miyht and would be, if hit majesty 
uxtuid be pleustd to yranl him tits life ; aud beseeching, in tnse lhat 
mis refused, that lie might bo allowed a little iotiget time, and to 
imve unother divine to assist him— Dr. Teuniaon, 01 whom che his 
majesty should appoint : aud Ins majesty, by way of uuswci, sent 
him Bishop Ken, with notice that lie must die the next day.'’ 


m presence of witnesses, 'who might hear all that, 
passed, and justify her and preserve her family. 
Burnet says that they met and parted very coldly ; 
Monmouth merely recommending to her the bring- 
ing up of their children in the Protestant religion^ 
Bishop Kennet says that he was told by l)r. Ten- 
nison that he (Tennison) advised him to be better 
reconciled to the duchess ; and that lie excused 
himself, saying, that his heart was turned against 
her, because in his affliction she had gone to playS** 
and into public companies. Dalrymple states that 
he wrote a third letter to the king, in which he 
warned his majesty against his intriguing minister 
Sunderland ; and that Colonel Blood, or that 
bravo’s son, who then held an office in the Tower, 
got possession of the letter before it could be car- 
ried to the king, and carried it to Sunderland, who 
destroyed it. Burnet and several others agree in 
stating that the wretched captive believed, on the 
authority of a fortune-teller, that if lie outlived the 
15th he was destined for great things. For the 
sake of his children, who had been clapped up in 
the Tower,* he signed a paper renouncing his 
pretensions by birth to the crown. As long as he 
fancied there was any hope of life he was weak 
and unsettled ; but when he was convinced of his 
inevitable doom, he, according to every account, 
collected his energies to die like a lu&n.f He 
passed the night of the 14th with Tufner, bishop 
of Ely, and Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
at an early hour on the morning of the fatal 15th 
were joined by Dr. Hooper and Dr. Tcnnison. 
The two bishops teazed and tormented him rather 
than comforted him ; nor does it appear that the 
two doctors were much more considerate of the 
feelings of a dying man, or more sensible of the 
monstrosity of the politico-religious dogmas which 
the Church in an evil hour had taken to her bosom. 

“ Certain it is,” says Mr. Fox, “ that none of these 
holy men seem to have erred on the side of 
compassion or complaisance to their illustrious pe- 
nitent. Besides endeavouring to convince him of 
the guilt of his connexion with his beloved Lady 
Harriet, of which he could never be brought to a 
due sense, they seem to ha^ repeatedly teazed him 
with controversy, and to have been far more soli- 
citous to make him profess what they deemed the 
true creed of the church of England, than to soften 
or console his sorrows, or to help him to that com- 
posure of mind so necessary for his situation. He 
declared himself to be a member of their church, 
but they denied that he could he so, unless he 
thoroughly believed the doeftrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. He repented generally 
of his sins, aud especially of liis late enterprise, 
but they insisted that he must repent of it in the 
way they prescribed to him ; that he must own it 

* Barlllon, in n letter to Louis XIV., dated tlx* 23 rd of July, new 
style, Bays, "His children sue in the Tower. The duchess would 
fnllowr them theie. It is helie%cd that they will not get out tor a long 
time, on account of the title of king which their tnthei him taken ” 

i According to Bishop Kennet, Mornnwulh spoke with great indig- 
nation ot Shaftesbury and of Ferguson, calling the fir »t a tin king 
man, and the second a bloody \ill<u«. 
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to have been a wicked resistance to his lawful king, 
and a detestable act of rebellion,” 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 1 5th Mon- 
mouth was put into the carriage of the lieutenant 
of the Tower, and doubly and trebly surrounded 
with guards, for fear the despair of his friends, 
or the compassion of the populace, should have 
prompted an attempt at rescue. The two bishops 
went in the carriage with him, and one of them 
told him that their controversy was not yet at an 
^\.nd, and that upon the scaffold lie would be ex- 
pected to make some more satisfactory declarations. 
They soon arrived at the destined spot on Tower 
Hill, winch w r as surrounded by bars and strong 
palings to keep off the multitude. All the ave- 
nues leading to Tower Hill were filled with sol- 
diers; and all the open space, the windows, and 
the house-tops were crowded with spectators. He 
descended from the coach and mounted the scaf- 
fold with a firm step. The bishops followed him. 
A loud murmur of sighs and groans went round 
i he assembled multitude, and by degrees sank into 
an almost breathless silence. lie saluted the 
people, and said that he should speak little ; that 
he came to die, and should die a Protestant of the 
church of England. Here he was interrupted by 
one of the bishops, who told him that, if he was of 
the church of England and true to his profession, 
he must acknowledge the doctrine of non-resistance 
to he true: and when they could not prevail upon 
him to adopt this political article of divinity, they, 
both of them, baited him with arguments and remon- 
strances, which, however, had no effect. To silence 
them on this point, and to defend the reputation of 
the ladv he loved, Monmouth spoke of Lady 
Harriet Wentworth, calling her a woman of virtue 
and honour ; and insisting that their connexion 
was innocent and honest in the sight of God. 
Here Gosling, one of the sheriffs, who did not re- 
lied upon the domestic arrangements, not merely 
of the late, but of the present king, whose mis- 
tresses were probably among the spectators, rudely 
interrupted the duke, by asking if he had ever 
been matricd to the Lady Harriet. Monmouth 
was silent; and then this Gosling said, “ I hoped 
to have heard of your repentance for the treason 
and bloodshed which had been committed.” The 
victim mildly replied, “ I die very penitent.” But 
the bishops again called upon him for particular 
acknowledgment and cou tension. lie referred 
them to a paper lie had signed in the Tower.* 
The bishops told him that there was nothing in 
that paper about resistance, and inhumanly and 
indecently pressed kim to owy that doctrine. 
Worn out by their importunities, he said to one of 
them, “ l um come to. die. — Pray, my lord! — l 
refer to my paper,” But their zeal would not be 

• It was in the following words:--'* I declare, that the title of 
king was forced upon mo, and. that it was very much contrary to my 
opiuton, when I was piociauneil. For the satisfaction of the world, 1 
do declare, that the Jaie kmy told mo lie was never married to my 
mother. Having declared this, 1 dope the king who is uow will not 
let my children suffer on this account. And to this I put ray hand 
this 15th day of July, IfiSfl. 


silenced even by this touching appeal, which the 
victim was beard to repeat from time to time as 
they persevered in their inquisitorial office. They 
were particularly auxious tfeat he should call his 
late invasion rebellion ; and g,t last be said aloud, 
“ Call *it by what name you please; I am sorry 
for invading tfte kingdom; I am sorry for the 
blood that has been shed, and for the souls which 
have been lost by my means. I am sorry it ever 
happened,” These words were echoed to the 
people by Vandeput, the other sheriff, and then 
the divines plied him with fresh exhortations to 
atone for the mischief he had done by avowing 
their great principle of faith and government. 
Monmouth again regretted whatever had been 
done amiss, adding, u I never was a man that de- 
lighted m blood. 1 was as cautious in that os any 
man was. The Almighty knows I die with all 
the joyfulness m the world ” And here, if the 
bishops had had any bowels, they would have left 
their victim to the merciful axe. But, instead of 
so doing, they expressed a doubt whether his re- 
pentaned were true and valid repentance or not. 
“ It,” said Monmouth, “ I had not true repent- 
ance, l should not so easily have been without the 
fear of dying. I shall die like a lamb.” “ Much,” 
rejoined his persecutors, “ may come from natural 
courage.” “ No,” replied Monmouth, “ I* do not 
attribute it to my own nature; for I am as fearful 
as other men are : hut I have now no fear, as you 
may see by my face. There is something within 
which does it; for 1 am sure I shall go to God.” 
“ My Lord,” said they, “ be sure upon good 
grounds ! JDo you repent of all your sms, known 
or unknown, confessed or not confessed,—- of all 
the sms which might proceed from error of judg- 
ment?” He replied that he repented in general 
for all, and with all his soul. “ Then,” said the 
bishops, “may Almighty God of his infinite, mercy 
forgive you! But here are great nirnbeis of 
spectators — here aie the sheriffs who represent the 
great city, and it speaking to them you speak to 
the whole city : make some satisfaction by owning 
vour crime before them.” Monmouth was silent. 
Then the churchmen fell to prayers, in which he 
joined with fervour and devotion. They repeated 
twice over the verside in the Liturgy, “ 0 Lord, 
save the king;” to which, after some pause, he 
said u Amen.” Monmouth then began to undress 
himself, refusing to have a cap over his eyes. 
Even during this last sad ceremony the bishops 
molested him anew. “ My lord,” said they, “ you 
have been bred a soldier; you will do a generou 
Christian thing if you please to go to the rail, and 
speak to the soldiers, and say, that here you stand 
a sad example of rebellion ; and entreat them and 
the people to be loyal and obedient to the king.” 
At this the dying man waxed warm, and «he said 
in a hasty tone, u I have told you I will make no 
speeches — I will make no speeches — I come to 
die.” But even this was not enough to silence the 
bishops, who renewed their attack by saying that 
the speech need not be a long one — that ten words 


" Monmouth.’ 
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would be enough. Monmouth turned away, gave 
a token to a servant for Lady Harriet, and spoke 
with the executioner. • As was usual, he gave the 
headsman some tnonef, and he then begged him 
to have a care not to* treat him so awkwardly as 
he had done my Lord Russell. He felt tlfe edge 
of the axe, and said he feared it*was not sharp 
enough, but, being assured that it was of proper 
sharpness and weight, he laid his neck across the 
block, the divines bestowing their parting ejacula- 
tion, and praying* God to accept his imperfect and 
general repentance. The headsman, who might 
be disctgnposed by the very warning which the 
duke had given, and who probably entertained the 
prevalent notion of the sanctity of royal blood, fell 
into a fit of trembling, and struck so faint a blow, 
that the victim, hut slightly wounded, lifted up his 
head and looked him in the face. Two other blows 
were almost equally ineffectual; and then the 
man threw down his axe in horror, crying out, “ I 
cannot finish this work.” Rut, being brought to 
himself by the threats of the sheriff's, he ^took up 
the axe again, and, with two other strokes, sepa- 
rated the head from the body. And thus perished, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age, James Duke of 
Monmouth. “ lie died,” says Barillon, “ with 
sufficient firmness, as Englishmen generally do. 
.... The people of London showed great dejec- 
tion and grief at his death. The court industriously 
circulates whatever can injure his memory in the 
mind of the church of England Protestants, by 
comparing his discourses to those of the fanatics, 
and m the mind of the people by taxing him with 
cowardice, and with having retired too soon from 
the battle of Sedgemoor. . . There arc some people 
here who believe that Monmouth said something 
to the king against the Prince of Orange ; but 1 
have not been able to penetrate tins matter, and, 
from all that l can learn, Monmouth said nothing 
very important. He had made up his mind to do 
what he could to save his life, hilt as soon as he 
had spoken with the king he had no longer any 
kind of hope, and he afterwards showed a deal of 
firmness and resolution.” 

1 1 w as expected by most men that the execution 
of Lord Grey would closely follow that of Mon- 
mouth ; hut Grey was respited for his natural life. 
As this was so marked an exception to James’s 
general rule, various reasons have been assigned for 
it. It is said, for example, that he had been given y 
as the phrase then went, to my* Lord Rochester, 
one of the brothers of James’s first wife, and that 
it was found his estate was so •entailed, that no 
forfeiture for treason could prevent its descending 
to Grey’s brother ; and that therefore his life w f as 
spared, that the grantee Rochester might, have the 
benefit of it.* That caitiff, moreover, obeyed the 
eommancl of James, and wrote in the Tower “ a 

• Dtftlmp lturuet ««>*,“ Ho had a grout estate that his death 
wun to go o'er to hm brother : so the comt resolved to preserve him, 
lill he should he brought to compound for hu> life. The Kail of Ho- 
Chester had lfr.tHM. of him: others had smaller shares. He was 
likewise obliged to tell all he knew, and to be a witness in order to 
the com ration of others, but with this assurance, that nobody should 
die upon his evidence , '* 


Secret History,” or “ a Confession,” in which he 
made disclosures, which, tinder the circumstances, . 
i are not entitled to the slightest credit, respecting 
the Rye House plot, &c. The German officer 
who had been taken after Grey, aftd who had con- 
tributed to the taking of Monmouth, was let go k 
Of the rest who had accompanied the hapless ex- 
pedition from Holland, some made their escape 
out of the Country, and some remained to full 
among the hecatombs offered up by Jeffreys, to 
glut the vengeance of an unforgiving court, wh 
made no distinction between Artifice and credulity, 
between ambition and delusion. 

The French Lord Fever sham immediately after 
the battle of Sedgemoor had hanged up without any 
trial twenty of his prisoners ; and Colonel Kirk, upon 
entering Bridgewater and Taunton, had executed 
some nineteen in the same manner. This Kirk had 
served for a long time at Tangicrs, and, according 
to Burnet, had become “ savage by the neigh- 
bourhood of the Moors there.” His regiment 
carried the standard they* had borne in the war 
against the infidels, which had upon it the figure 
of a lamb — the emblem of Christian meekness; 
and lienee, in sad irony, the people of Somersetshire 
called his plundering and butchering soldiers 
“ Kirk’s lambs.” Poetry and tradition have both 
exaggerated and invented facts, yet the authen- 
ticated horrors committed by these lambs and their 
leader were enormous.* The chief service in 
which they were engaged was to search for rebels, 
as well those that favoured and assisted the com- 
batants at Sedgemoor, as those who had fought 
there. Their search was directed by mercenary 
spies, and by personal enmities ; for any man in 
the west that wished to ruin another had but to 
denounce him to Kirk as a partisan of Monmouth, 
and the lambs did the rest. Feversham was called 
up to court to receive thanks and honours, no 
attention being paid to the remonstrance of Bishop 
Ken, who told his lordship that, the battle being 
over, he ought to have tried his prisoners before 
putting them to death. Kirk had, therefore, the 
field to himself. His love of money, however, 
somewhat balanced and controlled his love of 
blood; and, following the Example of ministers 
and magistrates, he sold pardons to many pri- 
soners who w r erc rich enough to buy them at a 
high price. His summary executions and all his 
illegal proceedings were notorious in London, and 
excited disgust and comment ; yet the king, through 
Lord Sunderland, informed Kirk that he was 
“ very well satisfied with his proceedings ;”t and, 
uhscquently, this officer declared that his seve- 
rities fell short of the orders which he had received. 
On the 10th of August Kirk was summoned to 
court to give particular information on the state of 
the west; but the system of terror was not 

• Among the inventions, the story forming the subject of Tom fiefs 
mil-known poem of " Cruelly and Lust,’’ which first appealed iu 
nint in 1699, is now universally classed, though the populai tradition 
still prevails at Taunton. 

f In other dispatches Sunderland censured Kirk for selling some 
ebels at liberty {alluding perhaps to those who had purchased then 
ives), but he never ccusured him forjjtmng put otliois to death. 
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changed, aiul Colonel Trelawney, who succeeded 
him, illegally executed it Taunton, on the 1st of 
September, three persons for rebellion, and pillage 
and martial law continued to be exercised without 
compunction either in the government or in its 
savage instruments. Some allowance might he 
made for the passions, and habits, and ignorance 
of the soldiery ; but it was soon found that lawyers 
like Jeffreys could commit far greater atrocities 
than the military. 

Four other judges — Montague, the chief baron, 
Levinz, Watkins, and Wright — were joined in 
commission with the lord chief justice, who had 
recently been raised to the peerage under the title 
of Baron Jetfreya of Wem.* An order was issued 
in the king’s name and authority to all officers in 
the west, u to furnish such parties of horse and 
foot as might be required by the lord chief justice 
on his circuit, for securing prisoners, and to per- 
form that service in such manner as he should 
direct. From thus having troops at his com- 
mand, it was said that the lord chief justice had 
been made a lieutenant-general ; and, from the 
vx hole character of the circuit, it was nick-namcd 
“ Jeffreys’^ campaign” — a name which the king 
himself had the folly and brutality .to give it in 
writing to the Prince of Orange.} The suffering 
people in the w’est still more correctly called the 
circuit “ the bloody assize.*’ Jeffreys (the other 
judges were mere ciphers) took the field on the 
27 th of August, at Winchester, where his whole 
fury was directed against an aged and infirm 
woman. This was Mrs. Alicia Lisle, widow of 
Mr. Lisle, one of the Commonwealth judges of 
Charles I., whose murder in Switzerland by royal- 
ist assassins has been recorded. § She was charged 
with having given shelter in her house, for one 
night, to Hickes and Nelthorpe, two fugitives from 
Sedgcmoor — ■“ an office of humanity,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ which then was and still is 
tieated as high treason by the law of England.” 
She had no council to assist her; she was so deaf 
that she could very imperfectly hear the evidence, 
and so lethargic from advanced age as frequently 
to slumber at the bar where the remnant of her 
life was called for. A poor peasant who had guided 
the fugitives to her house was the principal and 
unwilling witness against her. Jeffreys and three 
counsel bullied and terrified the confused rustic. 

“ It is infinite mercy,** roared the lord chief justice, 

• llr wus sarcastically called Karl of Flint. — Sec (hanger, and Sir 
//arris jVirWrtt'x Synopsis of the Peerage 
I Capers in the War Ofliiv, as quoted l»y Sir James Mackintosh, 
Jh\t Uni The order vuis <lpted on ih«^2ltli of August, ItiS.;. 

t J nines jfiuc it this name to the prince more than mire. On the 
lOtli ol September he Bins, •* I has*' now but little news to tell you, 
ml things being u-ry quiet at present here, though the Presbyterian 
mid republican party me still very busy, und have ns much mind to 
rebel again as ever Lord chief justice it making ht* campaign in the 
v es t, and when the parliament meets, some of titc peers which are 1b 
custody will be tried,” Again, on the 24th of Sepiemlwr, afiur telling 
the jurinee that he had been “ a (ox -hunting on Tuesday last,’’ ami 
" was this day at the same sport, the weather being now very proper 
for it and stag hunting over.” James ^nys, ** As for news, tliere is 
little stirring, hut that lord chief justice has almost done hit campaign ; 
he has already condemned senmtl hundreds , some of which are aireatly 
cvecutcd, mote are to be, and the others tint to the plan tat ami,’ '—Ihtl- 

rt/mple. Appendix. 

$ See ante, p. 630. ^ ( 


“ that for those falsehoods of thine, God does not 
immediately strike thee into hell.** The poor 
fellow at last admitted some facts which afforded 
reason to suspect, though they did not prove, that 
Mrs. Lisle knew that the sufferers to whom she 
had extended her charity and hospitality were 
fugitives froriu Monmouth’s army. The unfortu- 
nate. lady said in her defence that she knew Mr. 
Hickes to be a Presbyterian minister, and that 
she thought he was flying from the warrants that 
were out against him and all non-conformist mi- 
nisters on account of their profession. Jeffreys 
declared that all Presbyterians had had a hand in 
the rebellion. The jury hesitated, and asked the 
chief justice whether it were as much treason to 
receive Hickes before as after conviction? He 
told them that it was; and this, it appears, is 
literally true in law ; but he wilfully concealed 
from the ill-informed jury that, by the law, such 
as it was, the receiver of a traitor could not be 
brought to trial till the principal traitor bad been 
convicted or outlawed.* The four scoundrels in 
ermine, %v’ho Bat by Jeffreys’s side, said not a word 
about this designed suppression of the truth. The 
jury retired, nnd remained so long deliberating 
upon their verdict ns to provoke the wrath of the 
chief justice. When they returned into court they 
expressed a doubt whether the prisoner really 
knew that Hickes had been in Monmouth’s army, 
The chief justice assured them that their doubt 
was unfounded and the proof complete. Thev 
retired again, and again returned into court witfi 
the doubt on their lips and with human feelings in 
their hearts. Jeffreys again sent them out in a 
fury ; and a third time they returned still unsatis- 
fied. At this critical moment the defenceless pri- 
soner made an effort to speak ; but she was in- 
stantly silenced by Jeffreys, who at last bullied 
and overawed the jury into a verdict of guilty. 
“ Gentlemen,” exclaimed this bravo in law, “ hud 
I been among you on the jury, and had she been 
my own mother, I should have found her guilty.” 
In pronouncing sentence on the following morn- 
ing he let loose all his virulence and invec- 
tive against the Presbyterians, to which sect lie 
supposed Mrs. Lisle belonged; yet, mixing arti- 
fice with his fury, he tried by ambiguous phrases 
to lure her into discoveries. His atrocious sen- 
tence was, that, according to the old law relating to 
female traitors, she should be burnt alive on the 
afternoon of that* very day. The clergy of the 
cathedral of Winchester had the rare merit of in- 
terfering with tjps monster’s decree; and they 
succeeded in obtaining a respite for three days. 
During this interval powerful and touching ap- 
plications were made to the king : the aged victim 
was obnoxious on account of her husband, who 
had been sent to a bloody grave twenty-one years 
ago ; but testimony was borne to her own loyalty 
or exceeding humanity : the Lady St. John and 

'“A provliion,” nays 8lr Jam** Mackintosh, M indeed «k> mam« 
faintly utftvwiury to jiuUiw, that, w iUimu tin 1 oli#*rvau«o of it, HfcktH 
nu»ht Imve Ixmmi acquitu-d of trenaon avi Mu*. Lialo had bevu e*t- 
muni fur huibouriug him at u traitor.” 
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the Lady Abergavenny testified “ that she bad 
been a favourer of the king’s frieuds in then- 
greatest extremities during th^ 4 %te civil war,” 
among others, of these ladies themselves; and 
upon these grounds, as well as for her general be- 
haviour, they earnestly recommended her par- 
don. Her son, so far from taking arms for Mon- 
mouth, had served in the royal army against that 
invader ; she herself had often declared that she 
abed more tears than any woman in England on 
the day of Charles I.’s execution; and it was a 
fact notorious to all that, after the Restoration and 
the attainder of Mr. Lisle, his estate had bee» 
granted* to her at the intercession of Chancellor 
Clarendon, for her excellent conduct during the 
prevalence of her husband’s party. As it was 
perfectly well known to the friends of the aged 
victim that money was more powerful at court 
than inercy, a thousand pounds were promised to 
Lord Feversham for a pardon ; but the king de- 
clared to this favourite that he would not reprieve 
her for one day. A petition was then presented 
from Mrs. Lisle herself, praying that, ki consi- 
deration of her ancient and honourable descent, 
she might be beheaded instead of being burned 
alive. A careful search was made for precedents, 
and the utmost extent of the royal mercy was to 
sign a warrant for the beheading, which was per- 
formed at Winchester on the 2nd of September, 
the venerable matron laying her head on the block 
as serenely as if it bad been her pillow; and 
praying with her lust breath for the preservation 
of the Protestant religion and of the cold-blooded 
tyrant then on the throne 

Hickes, the Presbyterian preacher, who had 
been the cause of these atrocities, but whose name 
was not in any proclamation when Mrs. Lisle ic- 
ccived him into her house, and Nelthorpc, whom 
she did not know, and who had been involved in 
the Rye House plot, were executed afterwards in 
different places. 

From Winchester, with a train of guards and 
prisoners at his heels, Jeffreys proceeded on to 
Salisbury, and thence (having increased his train) 
he went to Dorchester, and there hoisted his 
bloody flag.! The fierce nature of the chief jus- 
tice was made fiercer by an agonising disorder, 
which was probably brought on and increased by 
excess of drinking. In writing to Sunderland 
from Dorchester \m the lGth of September, he 
says, “ I this day began with the rebels and have 
dispatched ninety-eight; hut am at this time so 
tortured with the stone, that I must beg your lord- 
ship’s intercession to bis majesty for the incohe- 
rency of what I have adventured to "give his ma* 

* Mackintosh.— Ralph.— Roger Coke. Some of the reasoning of 
this Inst writer, who was living at the time, is superlatively pedantic. 

** ha*l sentence passed upon her," says Cokp, '* which in women 
be burnt, but the execution was by beheading of her ; so that, 
whether the sentence was jutrt or not, the execution w as unjust ; for 
though the king may pardon or imiigato the punishment of any 
crime against him, as to pardon tienson, or to mitigate the execu- 
tion to beheading, which is part of tHo sentence, yet lie cannot alter 
th« punishment into any other sentence than the law prescribes, 

t Ralph. 

von. m. 


jesty the trouble of.”* But if honours and pro- 
motions could have soothed the pangs of disease, 
Jeffreys was not without those lenitives. On the* 
5th ot September Lord Keeper North departed 
from life and office together ; and three days after 
— that is, between the execution of Mrs. Lisle at 
Winchester and his arrival at Dorchester — he wa8 
raised by his applauding and grateful sovereign to 
be lord chancellor. At Dorchester this chancellor 
and chief justice, to save time, began to declare 
that if any of the prisoners would repent ami*’ 
plead guilty, they should find him a merciful 
judge; but that those who put themselves upon 
their trials should, if found guilty, he led to imme- 
diate execution. And the matter was afterwards 
managed in this way : two officers were sent toge- 
ther to the accused with the alternative of mercy 
or certain death ; and, as many were induced to 
accept the profered mercy, these officers were em- 
ployed as witnesses of their confession in case of 
their retracting — and at times without any retract- 
ing, but merely to satisfy the thirst for blood.f 

“ lie bid ’em to confess, ife’ei they hope 
To be icpneved lioni the t.itnl lope : 

Tins seemed «i favour, bur he’d none forgive ; 

Tlio favour was. a day or two to live; 

W Inch those had not that troubled bun with trial,—— 

1 1 is business blood, ami would have no denial. 

Two hundred ho could sentence in an hour, be" 

Those who had accepted the terms offered were 
not afterwards permitted to plead. Any evidence 
was held to be sufficient ; and to a constable of 
Cluirdstuck, who objected to the witnesses — a pros- 
titute and a papist — Jeffreys exclaimed, “Villain! 
rebel ! met lunks I see thee already with a halter 
about thy neck ;” and the prisoner was soon 
hanged. The judge had declared, in his facetious 
manner, that if any lawyer or parson came in his 
way they should not escape him ; and accordingly 
MaUhew Brag, an attorney, w r as executed without 
reprieve. In all, eighty persons were hanged at 
Dorchester in the course of a very few days : the re- 
mainder were transported, severely whipped, or im- 
prisoned. Those transported w ere sold as slaves, and 
the bodies of those that were executed were quartered 
and stuck upon gibbets. Jeffreys then proceeded 
to Exeter, where another rpd list of two hundred 
and forty-three prisoners was laid before him. 
One man, upon pleading not guilty, was con- 
demned and sent out to be hanged on the instant, 
which so terrified the rest, that they thought it 
advisable not to exasperate him by putting him to 
the trouble of doing bis duty ; so all that he had 
to do w r us to consign them in a body, on their own 
confessions, to the exccutiui\pr. But, as he was 
less fatigued with long hearings than he had been 

• 

• From the lust clause of the sentence quoteil in the text, and from 
several expressions in other letters, we are jnstifled in giving creditto 
the assertion of Burnet, that the king had ft particular account ol‘ 
these proceedings written to him every day, Jeffreys concludes this 
picsent epistle to Sunderland in u very characteristic mumiei. 
“ My deaiest lord, may I ever be tortured with tile stone if I loiget lo 
approve myself, my dearest lord, your most faithlully devoted ser- 
vant, &c." Sundeihind, m reply, assured the chief justice th.it the 
king appioved of all his proceedings, 
t According to a poem of the time called " Jeffreys’ Elegy,"— 

5 II 
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at Dorchester, he was not altogether so prodigal to 
the hangman. He then went into Somersetshire, 
the centre of the late insurrection, where, at Taun- 
ton and Wells, nearly eleven hundred prisoners 
were arraigned for high treason. One. thousand 
and forty confessed themselves guilty; only six 
ventured to put themselves on their trial ; and two 
hundred and thirty-nine, at the very least, * were 
executed with astounding rapidity. In order to 
spread the terror more widely and to appal the 
neighbours, friends, and relatives of the victims, 
these executions took place m thirty-six towns and 
villages. The dripping heads and limbs of the 
dead were affixed in the moat conspicuous places, 
in the streets, by the highways, over the town- 
halls, and over the very churches devoted to a 
merciful God. “ All the high roads of the coun- 
try were no longer to be travelled, while the hor- 
rors of so many quarters of men and the offensive 
stench of them lasted. ”f Sunderland apprized 
Ureys of the king’s pleasure to bestow a thou- 

• The nAiDfH of two hundred ami thirty-uinc are preaervod ; but 
tH no i id/mcnU wen- entered il if nol known Itojv ninny mori* may 
h.ivf Mill -ml Tlir»*e person* were i-x*' tiled in the village ol Wrinif- 
toii, the Imtliplueu ol Mr.* Lock* , ubo^i writing* liave tended to 
lewieti iIk* injury suffered by mankind lrom cruel lawn and unjust 
} ud — Mackintosh , 

t 1/nd l.omuale’i Memoira. piker writer*, who were eye- wit Beams, 
though x iol«>nt men. and Riven to cxa^ratimi, have left alHI more 
horrible pictures Shirley, the uutlior ot “ Tim bloody Afsiw*,” which 
■was published after tlie Revolution, >uiys, *' Nothin# could be liker 
hell than these parts : cauldrons hissing, cnrcus.e* boiling, pitch 
and tar sparkling and glowim-, bloody limbs boil i hr, and (curing, and 
Biungling."— Lugland was now an Aceldama ; the country for sixty 
mile* together from »n*u>l to Exeter had a new and terrible sort of 
#i«u posts and signs, giblxMs, and heads and quarters of it,* *lnttgh- 
lered inhabitants. Every soul was sunk in anguish and terror, sigh- 
ing by day and by night for deliverance, but shut out of all hope by 
despair."— Oldtnixon. 


sand of the convicts on several of his courtiers, 
and one or two hundred on a favourite of the 
queen, upon condition that the persons receiving 
them thus as a gift should find security that the. 
prisoners should he enslaved for ten years in some 
West India island, where, as James must have 
known, field- labour was death to Europeans. The 
chancellor remonstrated with his majesty, directly, 
against this giving away of the prisoners, who, he 
said, would he worth ten or fifteen pounds a 
piece.* In a subsequent letter from Bristol he 
yields to the proposed distribution of the convicts ; 
boasts of his victory over that*' most factious city,*’ 
and pledges his life, and that winch was dearer to 
him, his loyalty, “ that Taunton and Bristol, and 
the county of Somerset too, should know their 
duty both to God and their king before he leaves 
them.” 

With the evidence of these letters alone, wc 
may confidently reject the dreams of those who 
pretend that James was unacquainted with his 
judge’s manner of proceeding ; and, if other proofs 
were wanting to prove the want of heart and feel- 
ing in this wretened prince, they are assuredly to 
be found in the Gazettes of the day that report his 
progresses and amusements. He went to Win- 
chester soon after the iniquitous execution of Mrs. 
Lisle, and there he remained, diverting* himself 
with horse-races, during the hottest part of Jef- 

# Tetter lrom Jeffrey* ’to the kin#, dated Taunton, 19th Septem* 
bar, lrom MSS. in State Paper Olllce, a* cited by Mackintosh. la 
the same letter Jeffrey* return* thank* for hi* majesty's graciou* ac- 
ceptance of hi* »*rv ice* in the Watt. 
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freys’s campaign * But there is still farther an 
indisputable proof of James’s approbation of 
Jeffreys’s proceedings ; for when (on the 30th of 
September}) that precisus new chancellor returned 
to court his promotion was announced in tlie 
Gazette with an unusually emphatic panegyric on 
his person and services ; and som* months after 
this, when Jeffreys had brought on a dangerous 
attack by one of his furious debauches, James ex- 
pressed great concern, and declared — with perfect 
truth — that suelp another man would not easily be 
found in England. Besides, wherever the king 
was directly and personally concerned, there was 
the same unflinching severity. When Holmes, an 
old republican officer, was brought into his pre- 
sence at London, James offered to spare his life if 
he would renounce his principles and engage to 
,live quietly. Holmes answered, that be still must 
be u republican from his firm conviction that that 
form of government was the best ; that he was an 
old man, whose life was as little worth asking as it 
was worth giving : and thereupon he was instantly 
sent down to Dorchester to he hanged. Cor- 
nish, formerly sheriff* of London, was brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey for the Rye House plot, to 
which so many victims had been already sacri- 
ficed : # tlic trial was conducted with illegal haste, 
which rendered it impossible for the prisoner to 
procure witnesses or prepare a defence ; he was 
convicted upon the evidence of Rumscy (who 
owned that on the trial of Loid Russell he had 
been guilty of perjury) ; and, James having signed 
his death-warrant, he was executed in sight of 
Guildhall and almost before his own door. On 
the very same day, and also by a warrant signed 
by the king, Elizabeth Gaunt, of Wapping, was 
burnt alive at Tvburn ; and one Lindsey was 
hanged on Tower Hill. The offence with which 
the poor woman was charged was, having com- 
passed the king’s death, by favouring the escape 
of one Burton, accused of participation in the Rye 
House plot, into Holland, and giving succour to 
the same Burton after the battle of Scdgemoor ; 
and the principal witness against her was the 
execrable Burton himself, whose life she had twice 
saved.} The offence of the man who was hanged 
at Tower Hill was desertion — an offence not then 
provided for by any recognised martial law. Mrs. 
Gaunt died like a primitive martyr, declaring at 
the stake that she had only obeyed the sacred pre- 
cepts which commanded her tif hide the outcast, 
und not to betray him that wandereth.§ Two 


• According to Barnet, James took pleasurt in relating all the par. 
tirularo of this eompnlgn to foreign miniaters ; speaking of all that 
was done in a »tyle that netthet became the majesty nor the hunm- 
nitv of a great prince ; and Dm historian add* that Dyck veil, the 
Dutch amhimador, uflerwanH told him “that the king talked to 
olleu Ilf the#* things In his heaving, that he wondered to vee him 
break out in lima* Indecenci*#.”— Own Tm«. 

i Here Sir James Mackintosh remarks,* 4 Had James been qma- 
tiailed with the conduct of Jeffreys, he had the means of repktnpg 
eome part of its consequences, for the executions in Somersetshire 
were uut concluded bvluie the lutteT part of November.” 

1 Huger Noitli was an active counsel against the benevolent anil 


courageous woman. 

t With her mn hands she disposed the straw and more com- 
biuble materials around her. so as to shorten her agony by a quick 
fire. Among the weeping spectators was tho celebiated Umriur 
William Penn, who was thou frequently admitted to luimUar iutu- 
oourse with the king. 


other persons of humble condition were executed in 
London, where the outrages offered to the remains 
of the dead were carried to an unusual height, and 
where the dying speeches of ajl the prisoners 
were arbitrarily suppressed. Even the dismem- 
bered body of Rumbald was brought up fron* 
Scotland ; and the slavish sheriffs ot London re- 
ceived a royal warrant to set up one of the fetid 
quarters over one of the city gates, and to deliver 
the remaining three quarters to the sheuff of Hert- 
ford, who was directed by another royal warrant 
to place them, one at the Rye House, one at llod- 
desdon, and the other at Bishop’s Stortford* 

In London, as in the West, corruption and 
bribery were the only checks to infernal cruelty. 
Thus, Pridcaux, who was thrown into the Tower by 
an arbitrary warrant upon mere suspicion, bought 
himself off with 1500/.; and Hampden, still in 
prison for his misdemeanor, put aside the new and 
capital charge of high treason by paying 0000/., 
to be divided between Jeffreys and Father Petre, 
the king’s confessor and chief adviser. The 
queen's maids of honour, as poeket-money, were 
allowed to take from 50/. to 100/. from each of 
the fair damsels of Taunton who had presented 
Monmouth with flags and a bible, and who thus 
were saved. In consequence of the suspicions of 
the court and of the disclosures made by Lord 
Grey, the Lords Brandon, Delumere, and Stam- 
ford, were proceeded against for high treason. 
Brandon was couvicted by perjured witnesses ; 
but, having a sister-in-law in favour at court, f he. 
escaped, not being, however, enlarged upon bail 
till fourteen months, nor receiving his paidcm till 
two years after Ins trial. Delamere, who was tried 
before the lord steward, Jeffreys, and thirty peers, 
was unanimously acquitted, though the falsehood, 
and infamy, and perjury of those w ho swore against 
him were not more conspicuous than the same 
vices in the evidence upon which many obscurer 
persons had been hanged and quartered. Stam- 
ford took the benefit of a subsequent amnesty. 

The Marquess of Halifax had remained in the 
ministry during all the atrocities ofJcflYoys’s cam- 
paign, sitting at the council-board with Sunder- 
land, with Rochester, whose vices of drinking and 
swearing did not prevent his being considered the 
head of the high church party, and with Godol- 
phin, whose business habits were held to be indis- 
pensable. Halifax, however, to use his own wit- 
ticism, had been “kicked up stairs” into the 
sounding but empty office of president of the 
council ; and now it was resolved to deprive him 
of office altogether; for James suspected him of a 
determination to oppose the repeal of the Test and 
Habeas Corpus Acts ; and* he nad not penetration 
enough to perceive the danger he ran in driving that 
crafty and able politician to extremities. Nor would 
the despotic blunderer delay this dismissal till the 
approaching session of parliament should be over. 

* W.unuUs>at tin' Slate Paper Office, at. quoted In Mackintosh. 

\ It is a.n<\ also that the uilamous Grey luid some compunctious 
visiting, ami bargained ’.with J attic# that uo hlo should be taken 
upon hi# dmclosurea. 


o li 12 
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That session, as appointed, opened on the 9th of 
•November. Uplifted with his mighty doings 
during the recess, and with the appearance of uni- 
versal timidity apd submission, James now pre- 
sumed that the parliament of England would bend 
before him, and, like the parliament of Paris, con- 
tent themselves for the future with the honour of 
receiving his commands and registering his de- 
crees. After speaking briefly of the storm th|it 
jwas past, he told them, in a dictatorial style, that 
trie militia, which had hitherto been so much de- 
pended on, was an inefficient force, and that there 
was nothing but a standing army of well disciplined 
troops that could secure the nation at home and 
abroad. He then stated how he had augmented 
the army during the late wretched attempt; and 
called for a supply answerable to the increased 
expense. “ And,*’ continued he, “ let no man take 
exception that there are some officers in this army 
not qualified, according to the late tests, for their 
employments. The gentlemen, I must tell you, 
are most of them known to me ; and, having for- 
merly served me on several occasions, and always 
approved the loyalty of their principles by their 
practices, I think them now fit to be employed un- 
der me: and I will deal plainly with you, that, 
after having had the benefit of their services in 
such time of need and danger, I will neither ex- 
pose them to disgrace nor myself to the want of 
them, if there should be another rebellion to make 
them necessary to me.” Without this declaration 


both Lords and Commons knew very well that he 
had commissioned Catholic lords to levy Catholic 
* troops against Monmouth, anebinthe choice of offi- 
cers had shown a marked preference for men of the 
ancient religion : and now the. bid hatred of popery 
came in* to revive the languishing cause of civil li- 
berty, and higlLehurchmen and low-churchmen, 
Tories and Whigs, became for a season united. 
The Commons, in coming to a resolution about a 
supply, voted an address to his Majesty for the 
discharge of all such officers as refused the Pro- 
testant test. James in reply said, “ Whatever you 
may do, I will adhere to all my promisesJ , The 
bouse was thrown into a ferment, and Mr. John 
Kok, member for Derby, said, “ I hope we are 
Englishmen, and not to he frightened out of our 
duty by a few high words ” But the majority of 
the Englishmen there committed him to the Tower 
for his speech. Still, however, with all their ser- 
vile loyalty, they were resolute about the' popish 
officers; and the Lords showed equal or superior 
zeal. The ex-minister Halifax led the van against 
the court; and Jeffreys, the chancellor and mam 
manager, was checked in his high career of inso- 
lence and arrogance, and made to croifch in the 
dust. On the eleventh day of the session, James, 
disappointed and furious, prorogued the rparlia- 
jnent, which never met again for the dispatch of 
business • and the houses were deserted and silent 
till they echoed his expulsion and dethronement, 
as pronounced hv the Convention. 



St. Stki’Mn’s Chap*t, and thk I'aruamisktarv Iloti.uiKOa or WESfMixrrts, 
m I'nim OKI Picture* aud Print* of the Period. 
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a.d. 1686. James had not obtained a sixpence 
from the late session, but foretime he counted 
upon money from IJrance ; his minister Sunder- 
land accepted a French pension of 25,000 crowns ; 
and, after some shuffling and an attempt to saVe 
a sort of false pride and dignity, the King of Eng- 
land tied himself to the triumphal car of Louis 
XIV., by which he made his political existence 
absolutely incompatible with that of his son-in-law 
the Prince of Orange, and at the same time ren- 
dered himself dftubly odious to his Protestant sub- 
jects, as the ally and tool of one who had waged a 
most pitiless warfare against the reformed religion 
in France. For it was just at this critical moment, 
when Englishmen were filled with doubts and ter- 
rors as to the intentions of their popish king, that 
Louis revoked the tolerant edict of Nantes,* and 
drove many thousands of his Huguenot subjects 
to exile. The accounts which these fugitives 
brought into England added fresh fuel to the fire 
which was about to break out and consume James 
and his insane projects. It was known at the 
time that he and Father Petre were busily engaged 
in attempts to convert many of the Protestants 
about court ; and with a standing army encamped 
upon Hounslow Heath, and which kept stdl in- 
creasing, it was reasonably apprehended that such 
zealots would not always confine themselves to 
polemical arguments, persuasions, and promises. 
Sunderland had privately embraced Catholicism, 
and in appearance adopted all his master’s par- 
tiality in favour of Roman Catholics. Other con- 
verts, both male and female, more openly pro- 
claimed their abandonment of the Protestant faith; 
and the poet Drvdcn, the greatest writer of the 
day, lecanted and wrote with very unchristian 
violence against the reformation and the esta- 
blished church. t Some of these proceedings are 
a complete banquet to the cynic. James, like 
Louis XIV., reconciled his breaches of the seventh 
commandment with his ardent religionism. His 
reigning mistress was Catherine Sedley, who had 
some of her father’s wit, though no pretensions to 
personal beauty .{ She was installed at Whitehall, 
and created Countess of Dorchester ; but James 
and his priests failed in converting her to popery ; 

• The edict of N« tilt's, which is snul to have boon composed by five 
iTTt'fil hi stun. in De Thou, whs passed by Henry IV. in ihi* year 1598. 
It was suddenly repealed by Louis XIV, on the lHtli ol October, 
IfiStijtiNi three weeKH before the meeting of the Enplish parliament. 
The rr nellies which immediately preceded and followed that measure 
were atioeiou*. At Niame* alone 60,000 JJrotestunts were forced, in 
three days, to abjute their religion. Louis’s missionaries were ilra- 
liooiis : whence the proceedings obtained the uame (for ever memora- 
ble, and for ever iufaiuous) of dragimnailcx. 

1 .T.mies however failed in many iustauc^ where he bad probably 
expected immediate success. Jeffreys would not chanswi and it is 
H.ud of Kirk, that, when urged by the king to turn Catholic, he ex* 
cused himself by saving, that wlw»n in Africa lie had given a piomise 
.In the Kmpevoi of Morocco that if he ever changed his relluiou he 
would tuiii Turk. Admiral Herbert, though a professed libertine 
nod a man of extravagant habits, resigned his lucrative offices rather 
Ilian comply. 

t Thu lady was daughter of the very witty and profligate Sir 
Charles Sedley. Charles II., who had more taste in female beauty, 
lined to say that one might fancy Ids brother's mistresses were given 
to him by ins lather confessor us penances, they weie all so ugly. 
Aceoiding to Horace Walpole, Miss Sedley (ennobled into the 
Countess of Dorchester) was accustomed to wonder what Janies 
cliOM' Ills mistresses lot. " We were none of us handsome/* said die ; 
•• jo,,!, if wo had wit, lie lind not enough to find it out," Kt 
cenvfs. 


and the champions of the Protestant church did 
not disdain to pay courPto the orthodox mistress* 
Rochester, that other pillar of the church, cluiig 
to her; while his rival Sunderland made com- 
mon cause with the queen, who*was jealous, and 
with the confessor, who considered a mistress %f 
such decided Protestantism a very dangerous ap- 
pendage. Between them, the queen, confessor, 
and prime minister prevailed upon the king to 
send his mistress into Ireland, where a good estate 
had been given to her. The convert Sunderland 
then rose, and his rival Rochester sunk. The 
ministry was in Fact converted into a close cabal 
of seven persons ; the king, Sunderland, Father 
Petre, and the Catholic lords, Bellasis, Powis, 
Arundel, and Dover, who assembled sometimes 
in Sunderland’s house and sometimes in the 
apartments of Chiffinch of the back-stairs. Roger 
Palmer, Earl of Castlemain by right of his wife’s 
prostitution to the late king, was sent on an em- 
bassy to Rome, and an ambassador frum the pope 
was openly received in London. After a few pre- 
ludes in the courts of law, where it was endeavoured 
to convert the Test Act into a dead letter, James, 
with blind and headlong haste, proceeded to assert 
a dispensing, a suspending, and a repealing power 
over all laws or acts of parliament whatsoever, and 
to put Catholics into the highest civil and military 
offices, from which the Protestants were dismissed. 
By incans of qvo warranto writs the corporations 
throughout the kingdom were remodelled ; papists 
were admitted into all of them, and papists w r ere 
made lieutenants of counties, sheriffs, and justices 
of the peace. In Scotland, where the parliament 
had been dissolved because it betrayed the same 
dread of popery as that of England, the same mea- 
sures were resorted to, and the high church Tory 
ministry w r as dismissed to make room for one of 
an entirely Catholic complexion. In Ireland the 
Protestants, who alone had been intrusted with 
arms, were disarmed by Tyrconncl, who was de- 
clared even by one of his own party to be “ mad- 
man enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” Indeed, in 
that country the scales w r ere entirely turned, and 
the Protestants were treated in all things as badly 
as they had been accustomed to treat the papists 
ever since the days of Elizabeth. The revenues 
of the church were in good part given to popish 
bishops and priests, who were not merely per- 
mitted but commanded to wear their canonicals in 
public. Four thousand Protestant soldiers were 
cashiered, stripped of their uniforms, and left to 
wander, hungry and half naked, through the land. 
Their officers, for the most fart, retired into Hol- 
land, and gathered round the Prince of Orange. 

All this was too much for the endurance even of 
Tories and high-churchmen, and, in despite of the 
dogma of passive obedience, the pulpits began to 
resound with warnings and denunciations. To 
quench the flame in its infancy James issued let- 
ters mandatory to the bishops of England, prohi- 
biting the clergy to preach upon points ol contro- 
versy, tyul establishing an ecclesiastical commission 
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with more power than had been possessed by the 
abominable court over which Laud presided. It 
was authorised to search out and call before it 
“ even those who seemed to be suspected of of- 
fences and to correct, amend, and alter the 
statutes of the universities, churches, and schools ; 
or, where the statutes were lost, to devise new 
ones;” aud the powers of the commission were 
declared to be effectual “ notwithstanding any law 
or statute to the contrary.”* But James could 
ifet fill this court with men of the same 
views. The Archbishop of Canterbury (San- 
croft) would not act at all; upon which the less 
scrupulous Cartwright, bishop of Chester, wus 
put in his place : the other members were Crewe, 
bishop of Durham, who was more than half a pa- 
pist, Sprat, bishop of Rochester, who preferred the 
king to the church, Rochester, the head of the high- 
church party, Sunderland, the concealed papist, 
Jeffreys, and Lord Chief Justice Herbert. With 
this court, such as it was, James ventured to issue 
a mandate to Compton, bishop of London, who 
had declared boldly m the House of Lords against 
the popish standing army, to suspend Doctor Sharp, 
who had preached in the pulpit against popery in 
general. Compton replied through Lord Sunder- 
land that lie could not legally punish Sharp with- 
out hearing him in his own defence. Upon this 
the new commission was put into play, and the 
bishop himself was summoned befoie it. At first 
Compton argued that the court was illegal ; that 
he w as subject in ecclesiastical matters to his me- 
tropolitan and suffragans alone ; that he was a pre- 
late of England, a lord of parliament, and could 
be tried only by the laws of his country : but he 
added that he had enjoined Sharp to desist from 
preaching, who was lumself willing to make repa- 
i at um and beg his majesty’s pardon. James or- 
deied the commissioners to suspend him, and, after 
some differences among themselves, the Bishop of 
London was suspended accordingly. Rochester, 
who had been averse to this extreme measure, and 
who is said to have affronted the king in a personal 
conference and argument about the merits of their 
respective religions, was turned out of the commis- 
sion aud his other offices shortly after ; but he re- 
ceived a pension of 4000/. a-year on the post- 
office, together with a regular grant of an annuity 
of UOOA a-year out of the estate of Lord Grey ;f 
and, after all, his plotting rival Sunderland was 
disappointed, for his lucrative office of lord trea- 
surer was put into commission. Nearly at the 
same time Rochester’s hi other, Lord Clarendon, 
was recalled from Ireland, and Tyrconnel, with the 
title of lord deputy, was left to govern that country. 
Even D’Adda, the pope’s minister, saw clearly that 
James was ruining his cause by precipitation ; and 
the wary Italian informed his court that men’s 
minds were embittered by the belief that Rochester 
had been dismissed because he would not turn Ca- 
tholic, and that there was a design for the exter- 

* Books of tile privy council as cited by Dolrymple. 

t Evelyn. 
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mination of all Protestants.* Yet still James kept 
his course, and looked with satisfaction and pride 
r to his encampment on Hounslow Heath, in which 
were now enclosed 15,000 emeu, horBe and foot. 
He caused Samuel Johnson, & clergyman of the 
establishment, who had been chaplain to Lord 
Russell, to be srntenced to pay a fine, to be pillo- 
ried three several times, and to be whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn, for writing an address to the 
soldiers to remind them that they were freeborn 
Englishmen. He attempted to convert his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Anne, and to deprive his daughter 
Mary, the Princess of Orange, of her righj to the 
succession ; and, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, he went on more openly to assail the char- 
tered rights of public bodies. 

A.i), 168*7. One of his great objects was to ob- 
tain the control of the seminaries and schools. 
Of these the Charter House in London was a very 
important one, and accordingly he commanded 
the governors of that establishment to admit into 
it one Andrew Popham, a papist, without test or 
oath. But the majority of the governors, headed 
by the Duke of Ormond, Compton, the suspended 
bishop of London, and the ex-minister L*>rd Hali- 
fax, resisted the mandate. Yet, alter failing in 
this attempt, he demanded from the University of 
Oxford that they should acknowledge a right in 
Father Petre to name seven Fellows of Exeter Col- 
lege, f and from the University of Cambridge the 
degree of master of arts for one Alban Francis, a 
Benedictine friar. Both those learned bodies, in 
spite of their Tecent declarations of non-resistance, 
resisted to the very utmost ; the Oxford question 
was referred to the Courts of Westminster, hut the 
new r ecclesiastical commission took up the Cam- 
bridge case, and summarily deprived Pechell, the 
vice-chancellor, of his office, and suspended himirmn 
the mastership of Magdalen College. James then 
commanded the Fellows of Magdalen to elect as 
their master one Antony Farmer, a concealed pa- 
pist. The Fellows petitioned his majesty, but find- 
ing him not to he moved, they exercised their own 
undoubted right, and elected Doctor Howe. The 
ecclesiastical commission declared this election to 
be void, aud then a new mandate w r as issued to the 

• Eslratii delta lettere fdu Mosignor, D’Adda, Kuuzio Apostolico, 
etc . — In Mackintosh, A^endu. 

f " The noble family of Petre (of whom Father Edward TVtre Wan 
one) in January, claimed the right of Humiliation to seven fel- 
lowships in Exeter College, winch had been founded there by Sir W. 
Petre, in the reign of Klianbelh. It was acknowledged on the part 
of the college, that Sir W'llHnm and Ins >.011 had exercised that power, 
though the latter, as they contended, had nominated only bv suffer- 
ance. The bishop of Exeter, the visitor of the college, hud, ill the 
reign of Jnnies I., pronShnced an opinion against the founder* de- 
scendants, and a judgment hud been obtained against them in tim 
Court of Common Pleas about the same time. Under the sanction 
of these authorities, the college had for seventy year# nominated to 
these fellowships without disturbance from the family of Petre. Al- 
libune, the Catholic lawyer, contended that this long usage, which 
would otherwise have been conclusive, deserved little consideration 
in a period of such iniquity towards Catholics that they went* deterred 
from asserting iheir civil rights.” » Before this attempt James had 
obtained the appointment of one Masse), a Catholic, as dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and had obtained a dispensation for Ohadiali 
Walker, master of University College, Oxford ( Jong a concealed pa- 

f iist), and for two of his fellows of the same faith, together with a 
icence for publishing books of Catholic theology. And Walker had 
had the courage to establish a printing press and a Catholic chapel 
iu hie college. 
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college to elect Parker, bishop of Oxford, who had 
Bcveral qualifications which Farmer had not, but 
who was also suspected of being a papist in dis- # 
guise.* The Fellows frith unexpected spirit stuck 
to the master of their own choosing, and Howe 
exercised his authority in spite of the eccl^iastical 
commission and the king. In ihe course of a 
summer progress James arrived at Oxford, sum- 
moned the members of Magdalen into his presence, 
chid them for their disobedience, and told them to 
go away and choose the bishop of Oxford, or else 
they should certainly feel the weight of bis sove- 
reign tjispleasure. Here was a call upon passive 
obedience from the very lips of the Lord’s anoint- 
ed; but still the Fellows insisted on their right, 
and answered him respectfully but firmly. Then 
they were privately warned that, like the corpora- 
tions, they would be proceeded against by quo 
warranto, and inevitably lose everything. But 
still the gownmen were firm. The tyrant, asto- 
nished and enraged, issued a commission to Cart- 
wright, bishop of Chester, Chief Justice Wright, 
and Baron Jenner, to examine the state of the 
college, with full power to alter the statutes and 
frame new ones. The commissioners arrived at 
Oxford on the 20th of October, when Cartwright 
thundered at the devoted college ; but Howe main- 
tained his own rights, amt the rights of the body 
which had elected him, with decorum and firm- 
ness ; and when, on the second day, the commis- 
sioners deprived him ot the presidency and struck 
his name ofi’ the books, he entered the hall and 
boldly protested against all they had done. The 
chid justice hound him in a thousand pounds to 
appear in the King’s Bench, and Parker was put 
into possession by force. Then a majority of the 
Fellows were prevailed upon to submit “ as far as 
was lawful and agreeable to the statutes of the 
college.” But the weakly arrogant king would 
not be satislied with this ; he insisted that the Fel- 
lows should n«knowledgc their disobedience and 
repentance in a written submission. Upon this 
the Fellows withdrew their former submission, and 
declared in writing that they could not acknow- 
ledge they had done anything amiss. On the Ifith 
of November Bishop Cartwrightt pronounced the 
judgment of the commission in the shape of a 
general deprivation and expulsion. This was fol- 
lowed up in December by the sentence of the 
ecclesiastical commission, which incapacitated all 
and every the Fellows of Magdalen from holding 
any benefice or preferment in the church ; a de- 
cree, however, which passed th^t body only by a 
majority of one. The intention was to defeat the 
project of some of the nobility and gentry, who had 

• Parker had passed through the phases of a fanatical puritan 
preacher during the Commonwealth, and a bigoted high-churchman 
at the Restoration, when he defeuded the persecution of his late 
brethren, «n<l reviled the most virtuous men among them. As soon 
as lie was made bishop of Oxford lie was ready to transfer his services 
to .1 times and the church of Rome, He was a drunkard and many 
tilings worse. * , . . 

t Cartwright, bishop of Chester, was a pretty good parallel to nis 
brother Parker of Oxford. He too had originally been a puritan and 
had Income a flaming ingh-churcliman at the Restoration, lie drunk 
as much as Paiker, but was not so willy in his cups, 


intended to bestow livings in the church on some 
of the ejected Fellows.* James himself declared 
that he would look upon any favour shown to the 
Fellows as a combination against himself; but not- 
withstanding his threats consitfc ruble collections 
were made for them, and his own daughter, th£ 
Princess of Orange, sent over 200/. for their relief; 
and in the end, though they obtained the honours 
of martyrdom, they experienced little of its suf- 
ferings. Their places in the University were, 
filled by avowed papists or by very doubtful Pfft- 
testants. 

But long before this result the king bad issued 
“A Declaration for liberty of conscience by 
which all the penal laws against Protestant non- 
conformists as well ns Catholics were to he sus- 
pended.* w We have thought fit,” said James, 
“ by virtue of our royal prerogative, to issue forth 
this our declaration of indulgence, making no 
doubt of the concurrence of our two houses of par- 
liament when V'e shall think it convenient for them 
to meet” The preamble was in other respects 
irreproachable : — it laid down the great and saving 
virtue of toleration ; and the declaration gave 
leave to all men to meet and serve God after their 
own manner, publicly as well as privately; it de- 
nounced the royal displeasure, and the vengeance 
of the laws against all who should disturb any re- 
ligious worship ; and it granted a free pardon to all 
the king’s loving subjectsfrom penalties, forfeitures, 
and disabilities incurred on account of religion, 
the penal laws, &c. But this power of suspend- 
ing the laws was not to be tolerated by any people 
pretending to freedom and a constitution ; and it 
was understood by nearly every dissenting Bro- 
testant in the land, that the non-conformists were 
only coupled with the Catholics for policy and ex- 
pediency, and that the toleration of the Catholics 
was only intended as a preparatory step to the 
triumphant establishment of the church of Rome, 
which had never yet in any European kingdom 
tolerated the doctrines and practices of any other 
church whatsoever. The recent example set by 
Louis in the neighbouring kingdom had more 
power to alarm than James’s declaration, promises, 
and professions had power to lull and console ; 
and the character, the habits, the habitual conver- 
sation of the king and his chief favourites fur- 
nished arguments innumerable and unaiikwerable 
against the sincerity of any professions of kindness 
towards the Protestant Dissenters. James’s con- 

• The declaration came out in the Gazette on the 4th of April, 
168/' To prepare til© way for it, a declaration of indulgence, ex- 

E ressed iu much loltier uud more absolute language, lud been issued 
y proclamation nt Edinburgh : " WA by our soveretgn authority, 
jrrerogattne royal, and absolute power, do heteby give and giant «hr 
royal toleration. We allow and tolerate the moderate Presbytenan* 
to meet iu their private houses, niu^ to hear such minister# us lnoe 
been or are willing to accept of our indulgence, but they me not to 
build meeting-houses, but to exercise in houses. We tolerate Quakers 
to meet m their form in any place or places appointed lor their 
worship : and we, by our sovereign authority, &c , suspend, stop, and 
disable, all laws or acts of pailinment made or executed against ,uiy 
of our Roman Catholic subjects, so that they shall tie liee to exercise 
their ichgion and to enjoy all ; but they are to exercise in houses oi 
chapels: and we cuss, annul, and discharge all oaths by which our 
subjects are disabled from holding offices. ’* The proprietors of 
cliuich lands were confirmed in their possession, which seemed to be 
unut’ct*8sary so long as the Piotest^nt establishment enduied. 
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duct in Scotland could not be forgotten; and 
Jeffreys’s loud denunciations of all the Presbyte- 
rians and non-conformists as king-haters, rebels, 
and republicans were still ringing in the ears of 
the nation. With remarkably few exceptions the 
large but disunited body of Dissenters rejected the 
boon as a snare, and prepared to stand by the 
lately persecuting but now threatened episcopal 
church; and not only the result, in which, as in 
all human affairs, there was much that was acci- 
'deotal or unforeseen, but also the coolest reason- 
ing on all the circumstances of the case, will justify 
their preference, and prove that they acted wisely 
and politically. When the declaration was pub- 
lished James told the pope’s nuncio that he had 
struck a blow which would make a great noise ; — 
that in a general liberty of conscience the Anglican 
religion would be the first to decline ; and the nun- 
cio informed his court that the established church 
was mortified at the proceeding; that the Angli- 
cans were “ a ridiculous sect, who affected a sort of 
moderation in heresy, by a compost and jumble of 
all other persuasums^^nd who, notwithstanding 
the attachment which they boast of having main- 
tained to the monarchy aiid the royal family, have 
proved on this occasion the most insolent and con- 
tumacious of men.” In other directions James 
manifested an increasing and an emboldened hatred, 
not merely of high-churchmen, but of all Protest- 
ants whatsoever, except such as were timid and 
wavering and ready to do his will. The Dis- 
senters opened their long-closed places of worship, 
grudging in their intolerance the same boon to the 
papists; the Presbyterians, the most numerous 
and influential of all the sects, resisted the soli- 
citations of the court to sanction the dispensing 
power in the king by sending him addresses of 
thanks for the benefit allowed them ; Land many of 
the minor sects confined themselves to thanks for 
toleration, and assurances that they ;iyould not 
abuse it. 

On the 3rd of July James obliged th&dimid and 
more than half unwilling ambassador of the pope 
to go through the honours and ceremonies of a 
public introduction at Windsor. Crewe, bishop of 
Durham, and Cartwright, bishop of Chester, were 
ready instruments in this parade ; but the Duke of 
Somerset, the second peer of the kingdom, who 
was selected to introduce D’Adda, besought his 
majesty to excuse him from the performance of an 
act which by the laws of the land was still consi- 
dered an overt act of treason. “ Do you not know,” 
said James, “ that I am above the law?” The 
duke replied, “ Your*majesty is&), but t am not.” 
Tiie Duke of Grafton, however, did what Somerset 
would not, and introduced the nuncio. On the 
day before this public reception the parliament, 
which had been kept from meeting by repeated 
prorogations, was absolutely dissolved, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Sunderland that this step 
would prevent James’s taking part in foreign affairs 
and lead to the ruin of the monarchy. Nothing i 
was to be hoped from the enslaved law, from the 
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corrupt and time-serving judges, who had given 
their sanction to the dispensing and suspending 
f power of the prerogative : the liberty of the press 
was completely extinguished by the revival (by 
the late parliament) of an act ^originally passed for 
two years in 1662, and afterwards extended for 
seven yearB in J664 : the bishops and the church, 
who would have assisted the king in establishing 
a despotism if he had not trenched upon their own 
rights, were left to head the war against him. Nor 
can it be fairly said that they tooV up arms upon 
slight provocation. Four popish bishops were 
publicly consecrated in the chapel royal ; were sent 
to their dioceses with the title of vicar^ aposto- 
lical ; and their pastoral letters were licensed, 
printed, and dispersed through the kingdom . The 
regular clergy of Rome, in the habits of their 
order, constantly crowded the court and its pur- 
lieus; and these priests too soon forgot their re- 
cent danger and distress, and became in many 
instances over-confident and insolent in their sud- 
den prosperity. Some of them laid claim to pub- 
lic buildings, which they intended to convert into 
monasteries, seminaries, and chapels. The mem- 
bers of the French Protestant church pn the 
Savoy carried their complaints to Halifax, who 
w as now' in strenuous opposition to his late master. 
“ Let the priests turn you out,” said the ffepbew 
of Shaftesbury, “ for that will the sooner do your 
business and that of the nation.” Even in those 
days there were Catholic Spaniards that were no 
bigots. Ronquillo, the Spanish ambassador, ven- 
tured to represent to James the danger of these 
proceedings ; and when asked whether it w as not 
the custom of his country for the king to consult 
his priests and confessors, he replied “Yes; and 
for that reason our affairs succeed so ill.” 

But James had by this time most fully proved 
his arbitrary temper and despotic principles in 
civil affairs as well as in spiritual. His project 
was to reduce all the business of the Btate under 
his ow'n immediate control, ami to make both 
executive and legislative power centre in the 
sovereign. When he dismissed Rochester and 
put the Treasury into commission, he declared 
that he did so because too much power w'as com- 
mitted to the lord high treasurer; and at the 
same time he proclaimed his intention of taking 
also into his own keeping the offices of high ad- 
miral and commander-in-chief of the land forces. 
He even stretched his prerogative across the 
Atlantic ocean, and directed quo warrantos 
against the charters of the proprietors and cor- 
porations in the Anglo-American colonies.* At 
home he commissioned a set of “ regulators ” to 
interfere still farther with the corporations, and. 
he attempted, through the lords lieutenants of 
counties, to exact engagements front the free- 
holders not to oppose the repeal of the penal law's 
and Test Act, but to support all his majesty’s 
measures. 

Mary of Este had had repeated miscarriages, 

• Books of Privy Council, as cited by Dalrymple. * 
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but had never borne a living child to continue and 
complete the great work of Catholic conversion. 
The papists, who could not do otherwise than 
look with gad misgivings to a Protestant successor ' 
in the person of Mary, the wife of the Prince of 
Orange, the real head of the Protestant interests, 
had long been offering prayer^ and vows to 
heaven ; but at last the pilgrimage made by 
James during this summer to St. Winifred’s Well 
in Wales, and the votive gifts of the queen and 
her mother to tlje shrine of Loretto, were supposed 
to have had their effect ; and at the end of the 
year, on the 23rd of December, the queen's 
pregnaftcy was announced in the Gazette, together 
with an order for a day of thanksgiving for the 
same. Everything which the king had been 
doing had tended to alarm and irritate the Prince 
of Orange and his wife ; but this prospect ‘of a 
Catholic heir male vastly increased # ieir discon- 
tent, and gave a new energy to the intrigues of the 
cautious but resolute William. But not merely 
their partisans, hut nearly every Protestant in 
England, declared from the beginning that a trick 
was planned to defraud the Princess Mary of her 
rights ; and the proclamation m the Gazette was 
treated with ribaldry and indecent wit, which gave 
a fresh bitterness to the temper of the king.* 

a.d* 1688. — At a moment when the nation was 
tilled with doubt and dread as to the king’s ex- 

* Early in Decembei surmises of wi]>08turp had begun to circulate 
at court: and in the middle of the same month tl e queen’s symptom* 
wore le presen ted by the physicians as still ambiguous, in letters 
winch ftu the catiteous words u|‘ Sir James Mackintosh) the carwtul 
balance of facts ou both sides, and the cautions abstinence from a 
decisive opinion, seemed to -exempt from the suspicion of bad faith. 
Tiie statement* were signed by Mr Charles Scarborough, and 
anothet plnsician whose name Mackintosh is tumble to decipher. 
Ou tlie loth of January bold Olaicndon renintked “ thut It was 
strange to see how the ipiccnV picgnancy was everywhere udiculod, 
as it scarce any body believed it to be true.”. Hut Clarendon, of 
co u i se, would not veiy willingly believe in iu tiuth, lor he was one 
of the chiefs of (lie In^li -church party , and, what was more, iitiele to 
the two Protestant princesses Maiy aiid Anne. Noi could the latter 
lady, though yn w*ut at com t, be altogether a dispassionate observe!. 
In the month of March Anne wrote to her sister Mary— “ I cannot 
help thinking Mansell's wife’s (id evf.tho queen’s) great belly is a 
little suspicion* It is tine, indeed, she is very big, but she looks 
better than ever she did, which is not usual : i’or people when they 
are so iai gone, for the most pait, look very ill. . . (llieie are sevetal 
things in the correspondence of this royal Udy that would shock 
modern decency) . Her Iwing so positlv e it will be a son, and the jmn- 
ciples of that leligioti being such that they will stick at nothing, be 
it never so wicked, if it will promote their interest, gn e some cause* 
to fear there may lie foul play intended. I will do all I cuu to find 
it out if it lie so ” A few days after, Anne asks her sister to let her 
know wlmt she would have her friends in England to do "if any 
alteration should come by a sou being produced.” " Metlunks,” she 
continues, “ if it were not a leigned pi eg nam-y , there having been so 
many stories nnd jests made about it, she should, to eouvincc the 
world, make either me or sonic, of my friends feel her belly ; but, 
quite conti ary, whenever one talks or her being with child, she looks 
ns if she were afraid one should touch fcev : and whenever I have 
lutppvned to be in the room aB site lias been undressing, she has 
always gone in the iiext room to put on her smock. These things 
give me so much cause of suspicion, thnt I believe when she is 
brought to bed nobody will be convinced ’tisiher child except it prove 
a daughter. For my part I declare I shall not except 1 see the child 
and she parted.'’ Copies of these cutious letters, taken from the 
originals by Dr. Birch, were given to Mr John Dairy niple by the 
• jjairt of Hardwick, and were published by Dairy mple in Ins Ap- 
nemUx. The pope’s nunoio expressed to his court Ins satisfaction at 
the pregnancy, as likely to tend - to the re-establishment of tho 
Catholic seligion in these kingdoms and in the month of February, 
he had prououoced to her majesty the solemn benediction of the 
pontiff upon an occasion so auspicious to the church. Hanllon, the 
French Ambassador, ou the other hand, had reuorted to Louis ” that 
the pregnancy was not believed 4 o be true in Loudon ; and that, in 
the country, those who spread the intelligence weru laughed at. 
With the Protestant English time did not decrease, but increase, the 
foul suspicion ; and even the loyal Evelyn more than intimates his 
doubts. 
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treme intentions, and when it was universally 
admitted that he who had jnvaded, or was invading, # 
the constitution in its most vital parts, was not* 
to be trusted in anything, James, upon the 27th 
of April, not only published a new declaration of 
indulgence, hut also commanded all the clergy to 
read it in their churches. This was the spar£ 
that set fire to the train which hud been accumu- 
lating for many months. “By this,” says the 
Princess Anne, writing to her sister m Holland, 
“ one may easily guess what one is to hope for* 
henceforward, since the priests have so much power 
with the king us to make him do things so directly 
against the laws of the land, and, indeed, contrary 
to Ins own promises. It is a melancholy prospect 
that all i\c of 1 lie Church of England haVe. All the 
sectaries may now do what they please. Every one 
has the free exercise of their religion, on purpose, 
no doubt to ruin us, which, 1 think, to all impar- 
tial judges is very plum. For my part, I expect 
every minute to be spoke to about my religion, 
and wonder very much 1 have heard nothing of 
it yet.” Many churchmen would have obeyed 
even this mandate, and coloured their obedience 
\uth the dogma of non-resistance, but the majority 
were resolved not to read the declaration. Six of 
the bishops, and no more, Lloyd of St. Asaph, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trclawney 
of Bristol, met the primate Bancroft at his palace 
at Lambeth ; and there, on the 18th of May, with 
t be assent of the ex-minister Lord Clarendon, 
and of Tillolson, Stdlmgfieet, Patrick, Tennyson, 
Grove, and Sherlock, esteemed the best preachers 
and writers in the church, it was privately resolved 
that a petition prepared and written by Sancroft, 
the primate, should be forthwith presented to his 
majesty. The six bishops (Archbishop Sancroft 
being sick) undertook to deliver the petition in 
person, and at about ten o’clock in the evening 
they knelt before the monarch at Whitehall. 
“ This,” said James, “ is my lord of Canterbury’s 
hand-writing,” The petition humbly showed that 
the great aversion of the clergy to distribute and 
publish in their churches the late declaration for 
liberty of conscience proceeded neither from any 
want of duty and obedience to his majesty, nor vet 
from any want of tenderness to dissenters, in rela- 
tion to whom they were willing to come such a 
temper as should he thought fit, when the matter 
should be considered and settled in parliament and 
convocation ; but that, among many other consider- 
ations, they demurred because that declaration was 
founded upon a dispensing ppwer which had been 
often declared illegal in parliament; and because 
in a matter of so great moment and consequence 
they could not in prudence, honour, or conscience, 
make themselves parties to it in the manner re- 
quired by the king, but must most humbly and 
earnestly beseech his majesty not to insist upon 
their distributing and reading the said declaration. 
When he had lead and coolly folded up this paper, 
James said, with disdain and anger, “ This is a 
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great surprise to me. Here are strange words. I 
, did not expect this from tynv. This is a standard 
of rebellion.’* Lloyd of St. Asaph, who was the 
boldest of the bishops, and who had handed the 
paper to the king, replied, “ We have adventured 
our lives for your majesty, and would lose the 
last drop of our blood rather than lift up a linger 
against you.” “ I tell you,” rejoined James, 
“ this is a standard of rebellion. I never saw such 
an address.” Then Trelawney of Bristol fell upon 
Iris knees and said, “ Rebellion, Sir ! I beseech 
your majesty not to say anything so hard of us. 
For God’s sake do not believe wc are or can be 
guilty of rebellion !” (“ It deserves remark,” says 

Mackintosh, in his mild manner, “ that the two 
bishops who uttered these loud ami vehement pro- 
testations were the only prelates present who were 
conscious of having harboured projects of more de- 
cisive resistance.”) The bishops of Chichester 
and Ely professed their unshaken loyalty, and 
were afterwards true to their profession. Ken of 
Bath and Wells "said, pathetically, “ Sir, I hope 
you will 'give that liberty to us, which you allow to 
all mankind.” James kept muttering, “ Is this 
what I have deserved from the Church of Eng- 
land ? I will remember you who have signed this 
paper ; I will keep this paper ; 1 will not part 
with it ; I did not expect this ; I will be obeyed.” 
“ God’s will be done!” ejaculated Ken in a low 
voice. “ What’s that?” exclaimed the enraged 
king. Ken and his brethren only repeated “ God’s 
will be done !” James then dismissed them with 
violent and incoherent language. “If I think fit 
to alter my mind,” said he, “ I will send to you. 
I tell you God has given me this dispensing power, 
and I will maintain it. I tell jou there are seven 
thousand men, and of the Church of England too, 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal.” On the 
morrow, as he was on his way to mass, he met the 
bishop of St. David’s. “ My lord,” cried he, 
“ your brethren have presented the most seditious 
paper that ever was penned. It is a trumpet of 
icbellum.” And lie frequently repeated a saying 
of Lord Halifax, that his father, Charles the First, 
had suffered fur the church, and not the church 
for him. Before this time the bishops’ petition 
was before the world; by means not clearly ex- 
plained it had been printed and circulated in the 
rnght. In the course of a few days six more 
bishops, London, Norwich, Gloucester, Salisbury, 
Winchester, and Exeter, publicly declared their 
concurrence with the petitioners ; and the bishop 
of Carlisle lamented that his not being in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury* prevented*' his subscribing. 
On Sunday, the 2()th of May, the day appointed 
for the first reading of tjic declaration in London, 
only seven out of a hundred clergymen obeyed the 
order; and those who obeyed did so with fear and 
trembling, being groaned at by the people. On 
the following Sunday there were not more signs 
of obedience in this respect : a newly appointed 
reader at the chapel royal was so much agitated 
that he could notread tjje declaration so as to be 
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beard. None were bold on the king’s side except 
bishops Sprat, Cartwright, Crewe, and Watson. 
In the provinces the mass of the clergy were quite 
ns disobedient as in London* ; and it is said that of 
the entire number in the kingdom, being more than 
ten thousand, not more tlmn two hundred in all 
complied with **he royal will. The nuncio clearly 
saw the danger. “ The whole church,” says he, 
“ espouses the cause of the bishops. There is no 
reasonable expectation of a division among the An- 
glicans, and our hopes from tho nonconformists 
are vanished.” 

To advance or retract was now about .equally 
dangerous. James resolved to advance, notwith- 
standing the misgivings of Jeffreys, who spoke of 
moderate counsels, and declared that some men 
would drive the king to destruction.* After some 
anxious deliberation, in which Sunderland wa- 
vered, it was resolved to prosecute the bishops in 
the court of King’s Bench. Previously, on the 
8th of June, they were summoned before the Privy 
Council, to answer a charge of high misdemeanor. 
The prelates attended at Whitehall, and were re- 
ceived by the king with a show of graciousness. 
The chancellor (Jeffreys) asked the archbislfcop whe- 
ther the petition which was shown to him was not 
written by him. Sancroft, turning to thc^ king, 
answered, “ Sir, I am called hither as a criminal, 
which I never was before ; since 1 have that unhap- 
piness, I hope your Majesty will not be offended if 
I am cautious of answering questions which may 
tend to accuse myself.” “ This is chicanery,” 
said James ; “ I hope you will not deny your own 
handwriting.” Sancroft Tejoined, that he knew 
the only reason for putting the question was to 
draw an answer which might be made a ground 
of accusation: and Lloyd of St. Asaph added, 
that all divines were agreed that no man in their 
situation was obliged to answer such questions. 
Yet still James impatiently pressed the archbishop 
to acknowledge his writing. “ Sir,” said San- 
croft, “though not obliged to answer, yet, if your 
Majesty commands it, we are willing to obey, 
trusting to your justice and generosity that we 
shall not suffer for our obedience.” James said 
he would not command. Jeffreys told them to 
withdraw for a while. On being called back to 
the council-chamber they were commanded by the 
king to answer ; and then they owned the petition. 
They were again sent out of the room, and on their 
third return they were told by Jeffreys that they 
would be proceeded against, not by the ecclesiasti- 
cal commission (\^hich had become as impotent as 
it was odious), but “ with all fairness in Westmin- 
ster Hall,” Jeffreys then desired them to enter a 
recognizance to appear. The bishops said they 
would appear without a recognizance, and insisted 
on their privilege as peers not to be bound by re- 
cognizance in misdemeanor. The dispute on this 
point ended in a warrant committing them to the 
Tower, which was signed by all the privy counsel- 

1 Jeffreys wo* clearly in a fright. He even made offers of service 
to the bishops through Lord Clarendon. 
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lors present except Lord Berkeley and Father , 
Petre. Never since the first introduction of the 
mitre was episcopacy so popular as on that day. 

“ The concern of the people,” says Evelyn, an eye- 
witness, “ was wonderful ; infinite crowds on their 
knees hogging their blessing and praying for them 
as they passed.” They were conveyed from White- 
hall by water. As they took boat they were fol- 
lowed by the tears and prayers of thousands, and 
some persons ran into the river to implore a bless- 
ing on the captives. Both banks of the Thames 
were lined with multitudes, who fell on their knees 
beseeching Heaven to protect the sufferers for reli- 
gion and liberty. The very soldiers in the Tower 
acted as mourners ; nay, even the nonconformists, 
who had felt all the bitterness of episcopal perse- 
cution, sent a deputation of ten of their ministers 
to wait upon and condole with the prisoners. The 
king was so incensed at this last proceeding that 
he personally reprimanded the ten nonconformist 
ministers, who boldly told him that they could not 
but adhere to the bishops, as men constant to the 
Protestant religion. Nor was there wanting other 
comfort to the captives in the Tower : twenty-eight 
peers were ready to bail them if they should require 
hail; messages were brought over from Holland, 
assuring them that the Prince and Princess of 
Orange took a lively interest in their fate, and ap- 
proved of their firmness ; and one or two of the 
bishops (Lloyd of St. Asaph* and perhaps Tre- 
lawney of Bristol) were not without expectations 
that the ‘Prince of Orange would take them out of 
the Tower. 

On the other side, James was buoyed up by en- 
. couragemcuts, and promises of assistance in arms, 
men, and money, from Louis XIV. ; and, unmind- 
ful of the energetic character of the people who had 
brought his father to the block, he persevered in his 
fatal course, and assumed language more haughty 
and insolent than ever. On the 15th of June the 
bishops were brought before the court of King’s 
Bench by a writ of habeas corpus. As they were 


going out of their prison, Sir Edward Hales, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, demanded fees. He would 
not have had that place in those times if he had 
been a man of humane and gentle feelings : he had 
treated his prisoners churlishly ; and when they 
refused to give lum the money, he said in his pas- 
sion that the fees were a compensation for the irons 
with which he might have loaded them, and the 
naked dungeon into which he might have thrown 
them. The bishops answered, “We lament the 
king’s displeasure, but every other man loses his 
breath that attempts to intimidate us.” They pro- 
ceeded up the river and lauded near Westminster 
Hall. w Of the immense concourse of people,” 
savs the nuncio, “ who received them on the 
bank, and followed them to the Hull, the greater 
part fell upon their knees, wishing them happi- 
ness, and asking their blessing; and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury laid his bauds on those that 
were nearest, telling them to he firm in their faith : 
and the people cried aloud that all should kneel; 
and tears were seen to How from the eyes of 
many.” * Within the court the bishops found the 
peers who offered to he their sureties, and a crowd 
of gentlemen attached to their interests, or to the 
cause of liberty, which could hardly fail of being 
benefited by their resistance. The attorney-gene- 
ral moved, that the information against them, 
charging them with a seditious libel, should be. 
read, and that the bishops should plead forthwith. 
The counsel for the prelates, among whom was 
John Somers, objected to reading the information, 
because the prisoners were »not legally before the 
court ; because the warrant, though signed by privy 
councillors, was not stated to be issued by them 

• Estratti deKe leltere, etc. (in Mackintosh, Appendix). ’In the 
next paragiaph of this letter the uuudo sa\», " His Majesty told mo 
the other clay that they wrote to him from Holland, th.it there note 
strong signs of tho Prince of Orange’s meditating to put into 
tum lus perverse designs, under the pretext ot religion, aiming pimi- 
cularly at this country (h.i\«ndo in mira questn parte) 1 answered, 
that 1 hoped that, when the riewsot the bnth ot .ipunrool Wales 
should arnvo there, it w ould make the Prince of Orange change his 
language, and dissipate the machinations ot his Majesty’s enemies 
abroad us well as those of lug enemies at home,” 

5 i 2 
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in that capacity ; ami, thirdly, because the bishops, 
r as peers of parliament, cojild not be committed for 
a libel. But, after long debate, the court over- 
ruled these objections, and the bishops pleaded. 
Their plea was, ‘*Not guilty the court offered to 
^ike bail for their appearance to take their trial in 
a fortnight, but this they refused, and they were at 
last enlarged on their own recognizances, of 200/. 
for the archbishop, and 100/. for each of the 
bishops. As the prelates left the court they were 
again surrounded by multitudes who begged their 
blessing ; and this was accompanied and followed 
by loud huzzas, the joyful ringing of the Abbey 
bells, and execrations against Sprat and Cart- 
wright, and all false bishops. Jn the evening 
bonfires were lit in the streets, and some outrages 
committed upon Roman catholics. 

On the 29th of June the bishops again entered 
Westminster Hall, surrounded by lords and gen- 
tlemen, and followed by blessings and prayers. 
The king made no doubt of getting a verdict — foi 
lie thought all the judges were lus slaves, and, by 
means of Sir Samuel Astrev, he fancied he had 
made sure of a subservient jury. But “ how 
secure soever the kmg and chancellor thought 
themselves of the judges, and though Sir Robert 
Wright, chief justice, and Sir Richard Allilume, a 
known papist, were two of them, yet they were 
not all of a piece; for Mr. Justice Powell both 
learnedly and stoutly defended the bishops’ 
canoe.*’* Holloway, who had been placed on the 
bench purposely to betray the law, hacked out of 
Ins engagement to the king, and spoke also in 
favour of the bishops. The attorney -general dis- 
claimed all attack on the prelates in their episcopal 
character, and artfully left out their disobedience 
in refusing to read the declaration. “The 
bishops,'* said he, “ arc accused of censuring the 
government, and giving their opinion abovf affairs 
of state.' 1 This was a strange crime to be im- 
puted to Englishmen — to peers of England. But 
the court-lawyer went on to show' that it was really 
a heinous ollenee. “ No man,** said he, “ may 
sav of the great officers of -the kingdom, far less of 
the king, that they act unreasonably, for that may 
beget a desire of reformation, and the last age will 
abundantly show whither such a desire doth tend.” 
But now the doctrines of the divine right of kings 
and of passive obedience were in abeyance; and 
the attorney-general’s sentiment found no echo m 
that eiowded court. Witnesses, though secured 
by the crown, would scarcely open their lips 
agamst the prisoners; and at every check sus- 
tained by the chief justice or^y the counsel for 
the crow n the audience shouted for joy or laughed. 
At a certain stage of the proceedings the minister 
Sunderland was unexpectedly called upon to give 

* Roger Ook«. Thi* oWrver of the trUl was attuck by Home very 
dramatic mutations. “If we down to the bar," *ay» lie, “ wc •bail 
see as strange a mlxiuri* a» mi the bench; for the late Attorney- 
Oeneral Sawyer, auil Solicitor Finch, who were so Minions to find my 
Lord Russell, Colonel Sidney, Mr Cornish, flee., guilty of high treason, 
and for surrender of charters, now they are turned out, are as zealous 
for the ueqaittal of the bishops ; and the thon solicitor-general, of a 
most zealous prosecutor of obhomsrs, and searcher into the bottom 0t 
the Popish plot, now a» zealous fpr finding the misdemeanor 


his evidence. He was so alartned that he caused 
himself to be carried through Westminster in 
^ a sedan-chair, the head of w)iich was down ; but 
lie was recognised by the m#b, who hooted, hissed, 
and cried out “ Popish dog E* He enteted the 
court phle and trembling, and, with eyes bent on 
the ground, deposed that the bishops came to him 
with a petition to the king, which he declined lo 
read, and that lie introduced them immediately to 
bis majesty, and nothing more. While this was 
doing, the counsel fdr the bishops vesolvcd to take 
their stand on the illegality of the king's dis- 
pensing power, and on the lawful right of t^ie sub - 
jects to petition. The chief justice, speaking aside 
with his brethren on the bench, said, “ I must not 
suffer them to dispute the king’s power of sus- 
pending laws;” but Judge Powell answered, 
“ They must touch that point ; for, if the king 
hath no such power — as clearly he hath not — the 
petition is no attack on the king’s legal power, and 
therefore no libel.” And the bishops* counsel, con- 
tinuing their Argument, tore this new assumption of 
the prerogative into tatters; and, in the end, 
Powell, regardless of the menaces of lus supeiiors 
on the bench, hud it down as a maxim, that, “ if 
such a dispensing power he allowed, there will 
need no pailiainent ; all the legislature, will # be in 
the king.” The trial had begun at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and it was seven in the evening 
when the jury retired to consider their verdict. 
As thev remained long absent the court was ad- 
journed to nine the next morning, and the jury- 
men were locked up all that time. At six o'clock 
in the morning the single but obstinate opposition 
of one Arnold, who was brewer to the king, was 
subdued ; and at nine o’clock, when the court 
opened, Sir Robert Langley, the foreman, pro- 
nounced the vcidict — “ Not guilty.” Then there 
arose a loud huzza from the noblemen, gentlemen, 
and people within the court, which anon w f as 
echoed back by a louder huzza from those without, 
which sounded like a crack of the ancient roof of 
Westminster Hall, and which was passed on from 
group to group to Temple Bar and unto the heart of 
the city. There was a lane of people to the water- 
side, all on their knees as the bishops passed and 
repassed, to beg their blessing. The delivered pre- 
lates bade them fear God and honour the king. 
As the obnoxious Cartwright went from the hall 
to lus carriage the people shouted, A wolf in 
sheep’s clothing ! find, as he was very fat, some 
of them, inclined to be witty, cried out, Room? 
room foT the man with a pope in his belly! No 
fewer than sixty ear Is and lords were among those 
who rejoiced with heart and voice at this acquittal : 
money was thrown among the mob to drink the 
healths of the king, the bishops, and the jury, to 
which toasts the people spontaneously joined, Con- 
fusion to the papists ! At night London was again 
lighted from one end to the other with blazing 
bonfires, and, to the ringing of all the church 
bells, the pope was burned in effigy before the 
windows of the king’s palace. There were insults 
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and gross ribaldry and threats used towards some 
of the most noted papists ; but no blood was shed 
except that of a parish-beadle, and he was shot by 
the servants of Lord Salisbury, a recent convert to 
the church of Romg, who at their master’s com* 
mands went out to quench a bonfire opposite his . 
house. On the critical morning r J am es was at 
Hounslow Heath reviewing his army. That “ very 
rebellion in noise,” which arose from the vast 
capital, soon ran to the very camp, where it was 
echoed back b^ what seemed a universal shout. 
James, it is said, was startled, and asked Lord Fe- 
versham the meaning of that noise. The general 
replied that it was nothing hut the soldiers shout- 
ing for the acquittal of the bishops. “ And call 
you that nothing?” said James, — “ but so much 
the worse for them.” 

In the midst of these stormy transactions “ the 
son of prayer” was brought into the world. On 
the 10th of June, two days after the sending of 
the bishops to the Tower, upon Trinity Sunday , 
between the hours of nine and ten in the morning, 
the queen was delivered, in presence of the queen- 
dowager, several ladies of quality — among whom, 
however, the vigilant Princess Anne was not pre- 
sent — and of most of the privy council, the usual 
witnesses on such occasions ; but the Archbishop 
of Caifteibury was absent. Some, of these actual 
witnesses were Protestants, some papists ; and Dr. 
Chambeilain, the eminent obstetrical practitioner, 
who was sent, for, was not only u Protestant, but a 
noted Whig, who had experienced the persecuting 
humour of the king. The parturition was a fine 
healthy boy. Instantly the cannons of the Tower 
were set, firing ; a general thanksgiving was 
ordered, and the lord mayor was enjoined to pro- 
vide bonfires and other public rejoicings. But 
there were no bonfires now except for the bishops; 
mid at once the whole affair was pronounced to be 
a gross imposture and a verification of all the sus- 
picions which had been entertained since the first 
announcement of Mary d’ Estc’s pregnancy, and the 
first boast of the papists that a Catholic heir-male 
was assuredly coming. The indisputable presence 
iu the bed of a promising child was accounted 
for in a variety of ways ; the story most generally 
received was, that it had been adroitly conveyed 
thither in the interior of a warming-pan.* By 
order of council a solemn day of thanksgiving was 
appointed, and a form of prayer i*ras set forth to 
be used on the following Sunday m all churches 
and chapels within the cities of London and West- 
minster and ten miles round, and by the 1st of 
July next in all other places throughout the king- 
dom. Letters were sent to announce the birth to 
'the lords- lieutenants of counties, signed by Jef- 

* “ My dour ulster can’t imagine the concern and vexation l have 
lw»pn in. that I should be so unfortunate to bo out of town when the 
queen was bi ought to bed, for I shall never now be satisfied whether 
he child be true or false. It may be it is our brother, but God only 
Knows, for she never took care to satisfy the world, or give people any 
demonstration'of it. It is wonderful, if she had really been with 
ohibh that nobody was suffered to feel it stir but Madam Mazarine 
and Lady Sunderland, who arc people that nobody wilt give credit 
to."— letter from Princess Anne to her sister, in Dalrymple, Ap- 
endkt. 
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freye, Sunderland, and the Lords Bath, Powis, 
Middleton, Craven, Castl^main, Dover, and Dart- , 
mouth :* and on the 29th of June an order of 
council was issued for inserting the name of the 
Prince of Wales in the Common Prayer-book.j* 
But still the Protestant unbelief continued un- 
shaken ; the pains taken to dissipate it increased 
it ; lind accidental circumstances were laid hold 
of by the national antipathy and credulity. On 
the night when fireworks were let off the sky was t 
black and gloomy, except when vivid lightning 
made the artificial fire ineffectual : this, according 
to the populace, was a clear sign L of the wrath of 
the Almighty, at the imposture put upon the Pro- 
testant heirs to the throne. At the same time it 
was believed by many of the mob that, under the 
colour of rejoicing and faux do joie, it wns 
intended to bombard the city of London for its 
lively demonstrations upon the deliverance of the 
bishops. 

The eyes of the Protestants were now never 
turned from the Prince of Orange, and Tories as 
well us Whigs looked to William as their only 
hope. And if that prince were invited by friends 
and admirers on the one side, he was not less im- 
pelled into the course be took by enemies on the 
other. Louis XI V. had heaped every possible in- 
jury and insult upon him ; and his father-in-law, 
James, from whom at one time he had expected 
countenance and assistance, had become the vassal 
of the overbearing monarch of France. The courts 
of Madrid and Vienna were equally exasperated 
against Louis, and, having failed in gaining over 
James, they were ready to favour any project 
against him ; and it became a general axiom of 
state, that the downfall of this worst of the Stuarts 
was essential to the welfare and independence of 
Europe. We can touch but lightly on the in- 
trigues and by-paths by which the great plan was 
pursued ; but we may observe, generally, that on 
all sides there was a wonderful deficiency of 
honour, principle, and spirit. Count Zuleyslein, 
who was sent ambassador by the States to felicitate 
Jumes upon the birth of a son, returned in a few 
weeks with an invitation, in form, from a great 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, for the Prince 
of Orange to come over witli an armed force to 
call the legitimacy of the child in question, and 
redress the grievances of the nation. Officers of 
the army and navy, men in high civil trusts and 
employments, even personal friends and favourites 
of the king, joined secretly in the prayer to Wil- 
liam, and every secret of the court and govern- 
ment was betrayed to the prince and his emissa- 
ries. Even Sunderland, seeing the inevitable con- 
vulsion, prepared for his gwn safety by betraying 
liis imbecile master. Admiral Russell, the cousin 
of the late Lord Russell, and Vice-Admiral Her- 
bert, bold and experienced seamen, encouraged 

* Ellis’* Lettew. 

i Memorial* on Both Sidei, from the year 1687, to ‘tlio death or 
King James II. With divers original paper* nevci before pub- 
lished, useful for such as deshv to be fully informed in the True 
Stute of the Revolution and the Birth of the Pretender. 1711. 
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the discontents of the navy ; and, after carrying on I Favoured not less by events and circumstances 


a furtive correspondence, going and coming be- 
' tween England and Holland, Herbert threw off the | 
mask, and took refuge with the Prince of Orange, 
who, from that nr omen t, forbade any mention of the 
young Prince of Wales in the prayers used in his 
'chapel for the royal family of England. The 
vice-admiral was soon followed by the brave and 
indefatigable Lord Mordaunt, who pressed Wil- 
liam to an immediate expedition into England; by 
' the Earl of Shrewsbury, who threw up his regi- 
ment, mortgaged his estate for 40,000/., and 
offered his sword and his money to the prince ; 
and by other men of name and influence from 
Scotland as well as from England. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, who since the unfortunate 
affair at Lyme had been serving as a volunteer in 
Hungary, hastened to Holland to be ready with 
liis sword and his counsels ; and, generally, the Pro- 
testant lords and gentlemen who had been obliged 
to ffy to the continent flocked to AVilliam with re- 
viving hopes that through liis means they might 
recover their property and their homes, anil restore 
liberty and Protestantism to their country. A re* 
gular intercourse was established between London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and the Hague. In England 
this was chiefly managed by Lord Danby, the Earl 
of Manchester, and the friend of the unfortunate 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, now Earl of Devonshire ; 
in Scotland by Lord Stair, his son, Sir John Dal- 
rymple, the Lord Drumlanrig, son to the-Duke of 
Queensbcrry, and General Douglas, that duke’s 
brother. But to few was William more indebted 
than to the Lord and Lady Churchill, who had 
tasted, to an unusual degree, of James’s favour and 
bounty. Henry Sidney, brother to the republican 
Algernon, llampden, and others w*ho had felt like 
him the weight of the perverted law's, determined 
to run one more risk, and were active and eager 
like men that knew this must be their last cast. 
Secret meetings were held in various places to ma- 
ture the scheme. One of the most conspicuous 
was the old mansion called Lady Place, or Hurley 
House, which is situated on one of the most pic- 
turesque windings of the Thames between Maiden- 
head aud Henley. According to tradition, there, 
in a gloomy Norman vault, which had once been 
the burying-place of the Benedictine friars, to 
w hom the house belonged, the great movers of the 
Revolution held their secret consultations,* and 
signed the papers transmitted to the Prince of 
Orange. 

1 • The circumstance is recorded in m inscription on the wail of the 
vault A fter mentioning thr ioundmion ot the monastery of L*dy 
Place at the Nornfritn Conquest, it k<mss on : " Be it also remembered, 
that in this plate six hundred years afterwards, the Revolution of 
1688 was bcKnu. This house wu« then in the possession of the family 
of I.ord Lovelace ; by whom private meeting* of the nobility were 
assembled m the vault ; and it is said that several consultations for 
railing in the l’rince of Orange were held in this recess. On which 
account this vault was visited by that powerful .prince after he had 
ascended the throne.” Lonj. Lovelace was rewarded by King Wil- 
burn with the post of Captain of the Bund of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners. He wsb probably not the less disposed to revolution from 
being in embarrassed circumstances. A short account of Lady Place, 
with correct views of the house uml vaults, is given in the Penny 
Afagaiine, No, 377* for February, 1833. We copy these views ou 
the opposite page. , 


on the continent, which completely covered his 
design till it was ripe for execution, than by the 
almost unanimous feeling, <£f impatience at the 
tyranny of the government England, William 
drove on liis preparations for an actual invasion, 
and by the n^onth of August he lmd collected 
15,000 land troops, a fleet of 10 sail, a capital 
train of artillery, flat-bottomed boats for effecting 
a landing, and all other materials and provisions 
necessary. From the state of the- continent it was 
easy for him to make it appear that these prepara- 
tions were intended merely for the defence of 
Holland and her allies against France. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, tire Elector of Saxony, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, other German princes 
confederating against Louis the Fourteenth and the 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands, all played 
into William’s hands, and helped to Conceal the 
real destination of the armament. With his usual 
silence and caution, William intrusted the parti- 
culars of his design to five or six persons at most. 
The king of France sometimes thought that Wil- 
liam meant to attack his ally, the king of Denmark, 
sometimes, that the blow was merely ^intended 
against, the liberties of Holland ; and the king of 
England believed that the fleet and army were 
intended against France. Attempts, however, were 
not wanting to warn James of Ins danger, but 
Sunderland, who had the command of the foreign 
correspondence, is said to have concealed these 
communications from his master. By every party 
recourse w as had to a wholesale s\stcm of lying 
and deception, for in tins “ glorious revolution” 
nothing was glonouB but the result. When James 
wrote to his (laughter, the Princess of Orange, to 
complain of their no longer praying for the Prince 
of Wales, that lady answered that the omission had 
arisen out of a mistake or negligence, and site said 
other things to dispel her father’s suspicions. 
Even Louis the Fourteenth, who had a game of his 
own to play, and who was ready enough to sacrifice 
the king of England, if by so doing he could gain 
more than by supporting him, shifted and changed 
his position aud professions, and bewildered und 
deluded that woful blunderer, who never had head 
enough to govern a society of monks, much less a 
nation. But at last — about the middle of Sep- 
tember — it suited Louis to impart by letter positive 
information about the intended invasion. The 
contemptible tyrant turned pale and stood mo- 
tionless; the letter dropped from his hand and 
womanly tears from his eyes. At the same time 
Louis made an oiler of French ships and French 
troops, but every body near James advised him to 
reject this perilous assistance, and he rejected iff 
accordingly. Yet, as soon as he had clone so, lie 
repented ; and clandestinely begged Louis-to keep 
a fleet and army ready for him at Brest. A few 
days before this the Duke of Berwick, one of his 
illegitimate children, attempted to introduce a 
number of Irish Catholics into his regiment ; and, 
because the lieutenant-colonel and the officers 
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would not receive this illegal reinforcement, the that many do think this son, which God has 


king sent a troop of hoijee to bring them before 
him, and cashiered them all. This proceeding 
had the worst possible effect upon the army, among 
which vebemenUProtestant pamphlets and broad- 
sheets had long been circulated in spite of all the 
precautions of the Catholic party. When too late 
James attempted to disarm the animosity of his 
people’ by concessions ; be even condescended to 
consult the Protestant bishops whom he had so 
recently persecuted ; he replaced the Protestant 
deputy-lieutenants and magistrates ; he stopped the 
quo warranto war against municipal institutions ; 
he gave. back to the city of London its old 
charter; he restored Compton, the bishop of Lon- 
don, to his episcopal jurisdiction ; and, though 
under present circumstances* he said that he was 
obliged to revoke the writs for the meeting of par- 
liament in November* in his proclamation for that 
purpose, he spoke most respectfully of parliaments 
as the best means of settling all differences. On 
the 3rd of October, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and eight bishops waited upon the king, presented 
him with their advice in writing, and sought to 
bring him back “ to the religion m whi$h he had 
been baptized and educated.” But just at this 
critical moment the infant whose birth had hurried 
on the storm was baptized with great pomp ac- 
cording to the rit#e of the church of Rome, the 
pope, represented by his nuncio, being the god- 
father. The baptism of James Francis Edward, 
witli the particulars of the ceremony, was madly 
published in the Gazette, and added fresh elements 
to the tempest. A few days after, when there was 
“ a wonderful expectation of the Dutch fleet,” and 
when the bastardy of the unlucky child was sung 
in scurrilous songs in the streets of London, James 
summoned an extraordinary council, at which were 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the judges, 
the lord mayor, the queen dowager, and all the 
lords and ladies who had been present at the queen 
consort’s lalamr and delivery. “The procedure,” 
says Evelyn, w was censured by some as below his 
majesty to condescend to on the talk of the people ; 
ami it was remarkable that, on this occasion, the 
archbishop, the Marquess of Halifax, and the Earls 
of Clarendon and Nottingham refused to sit at the 
Council table amongst Papists, and their liold tell- 
ing his majesty that whatever was done whilst such 
sat amongst them was unlawful and incurred pre- 
munire— at least if what I heard be true.” * “I 
have called you together,” said James, “ upon a very 
extraordinary occasion, but extraordinary diseases 
must have extraordinary remedies. The malicious 
endeavours of my enemies have so poisoned the 
minds of some of my subjects, that, by the reports 
I have from all handsj I have reason to believe, 

* Diary, 29th October, On the preceding d*y Had been a 
tumult in the cuy, where the rabble demolished a poyUh chapel 
which had been recently set up. The game diarist notices that, ou 
the l4lli of October, the kind's birthday, no gun* were Bred from the 
Tower as usual, that the sun was eclipsed at its rising. M This day,” 
he says, 4 ‘ was eignalised lor the victory of William the Conqueror, 
near Battle, in Sussex." It appears that people were expecting upon 
that anniversary the landing of William lhincv of Orange 


pleased to bless me with, to be none mine, but u 
supposed child. But, I may say that, by a parti- 
cular Providence, scarce afty Prince was born 
where there were so many persons present.” He 
then caused to he examined upon oath upwards of 
40 witnesses, including 22 females, some of them 
waiting women about the queen, some ladies of the 
highest rank, and 19 noblemen, gentlemen, and 
physicians. As far as evidence for such a case pould 
go, their depositions, which were enrolled in Chan- 
cery, proved that the queen had been delivered of 
the "child in the regular manner ; but the nation 
would not be bound by the common rule!* of evi- 
dence. The Princess Anne, who seems never to 
have called the child Prince of Wales but once, 
when, she fancied it was dying, avoided by a trick 
being present at this truly extraordinary council, 
to which she had been invited, though she had not 
witnessed the birth. By the. king’s’ orders some of 
the lords waited upon her with a copy of the evi- 
dence. “My lords,” said Anpe, “this was not 
necessary, the king’s word is more to me than all 
these depositions and yet, according to her own 
uncle, the Protestant Claiendon, Anne continued 
to talk of the birth of the boy with bitter derision. 
“And t he truth is,” says the quick-sighted Bn- 
rillou, “ she favours the party of the Prince of 
Orange as much as she dares without openly de- 
claring herself.” At this moment Sunderland 
was suddenly dismissed. “ It is conceived,” snvs 
Evelyn, “that he had of late grown remiss in pur- 
suing the interests of the Jesuitical counsels ; some 
reported one thing, some another ; but there was 
doubtless some secret betrayed which time may 
discover.” The fallen minister to'd Barillun that 
his sole offence was seeing things as they were 
— in extremity ; but James told the adroit Fiench- 
man, from whom he had just received a hundred 
thousand crowns, that Sunderland “ was afraid;” 
that he thwarted and offended his majesty’s most 
faithful servants, und that his services were no 
longer satisfactory. Sunderland soon went over 
to Holland and carried all his state secrets w ith 
him. 

Before this selfish politician got to the Hague, 
the Prince of Orange was safe in England, the 
game was up, and Sunderland’s treachery no 
longer worth the purchase. Yet the first move 
seemed inauspicious. On Friday, October the 
10th, William cyibarkcd with Count Solincs, 
Count Stourru, Marshal Schomberg, Bentinek, 
Over kirk, and many British noblemen and gentle- 
men. His sliij/’bore the flag of England and his 
own arms, with thia motto — “ I will maintain the 
Protestant religion and the liberties of England. 
The whole fleet weighed anchor during the night, 
and stood over for the English coast; ,but the 
winds, which had been so long contrary, veered 
round to the old quarter, and blew such a hurri- 
cane, that the immense fleet was driven from its 
course, scattered, and materially injured. William 
put back into Helvoet, and employed his scouts in 
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collectTng the scattered transports. News of this 
check was soon carried to James, wno devoutly 
said, it was no wonder since the Host had been 
exposed for several days. But he was deluded as 
much by Dutch gazettes ashy his own superstition. 
Those papers exaggerated the damage done, so as 
to make him believe that the expedition would be 
deferred till the following spring. A declara- 
tion from William was already circulated through 
the country, and a man was taken prisoner in 
London with various papers and a printed mani- 
festo, and, after an examination before the cabinet 
council, he was committed to Newgate. There 
were expressions as if the lords, both spiritual and 
temporal, had invited him over. “ This,” says 
Evelyn, “ made his majesty convene my Lord 
of Canterbury mid the other bishops now in town, 
to give an account of what was in the manifesto, 
and to enjoin them to clear themselves by some 
public writing of this disloyal charge.” Sancroft, 
with the Bishops of Durham, Chester, and St. 
David’s, expressly denied any such invitation, of 
which, indeed, they had known nothing; but 
Compton, the Bishup of London, who had sub- 
scribed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, said 
evasively, “ 1 am confident the rpt of the bishops 
will as readily answer in the negative as myself.” 
James, dreading the men whom he had attempted 
to crush, mildly requested to have their denial in 
writing, together with m w abhorrence” of the de- 
signs of*traitors and of the Prince of Orange, and 
he dismissed them with an order to draw up such 
a paper as he might publish to the nation. The 
prelates were in no hurry to obey, for they ex- 
pected every day that the landing of the prince 
would rescue them from the penalties of disobe- 

VOL. hi. 


dience and from all fear of James, lie urged 
them on by impatient messages. The prelates at 
last returned to court and again protested their 
innocence of treasonable plots. “ But,” said 
James,” where is the paper?” The primate re- 
plied, that they had brought no paper, and that 
they did not think any was necessary, for since 
his majesty had been pleased to say that lie 
thought them guiltless, they despised what all the 
world besides might say. “ But,” continued 
James, “ I expected a paper; — I take it you pro- 
mised me one.” “ We assure your majesty,” 
said the bishops, “ that scarce one in five hundred 
believes the manifesto to be the prince’s true 
declaration.” “ But five hundred,” said James, 
“ would bring in the Prince of Orange upon my 
throat.” “ 6od forbid,” ejaculated the bishops,” 
who, after some more urging, said, “ Truly, Sir, 
this is a business of state winch docs not properly 
belong to us and Sancroft reminded him of the 
recent imprisonment of the bishops for touching 
on matters of state. At this he was exceedingly 
irritated, and told the archbishop that he was 
making a mad quarrel.* But nothing would move 
the bishops, great abhorrers as they had been 
whenever the church was not concerned, to ex- 
press their abhorrence of the present scheme ; and 
the conference ended in their affirming that, as 
bishops, they could only pray, hut that, as peers,' 
they might serve the king in pariiament.t 
But by this time the lawn sleeves were safe, for 
the Dutch fleet had passed the straits of Dover, 
and was steering for the western coast. On the 

• Qnprelle d’Allemand. 

{ Archdeacon D'Ovley’s Life ^ of Sancroft.— -Apology, published 
afterwards by the bisliops.—S prat’s jLeiteis. 
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1st of November William set sail a second time, 
, and with a fair w ind and, a brisk gale. He steered 
for about twelve hours to the northward, in order 
to create a belief that he intended to land in the 
north of England 1 ! But, as soon as the light Eng- 
lish vessels which watched his progress had disap- 
peared, to convey this erroneous information, be 
tacked about. On the second morning the people 
on the Kentish coast discovered his "fleet, which 
, stretched as far as the eye could sec. The Eng- 
lish fleet, which had suffered in a recent storm, 
whs lying in the Downs with their yards and top- 
masts struck, and, from the nature of the wind and 
other circumstances, they were unable to get to sea 
or molest the prince with a single shot. James 
had entrusted the important command to Lord 
Dartmouth, who was true to him; but. more 
than half the captains had secret engagements 
with Admiral Herbert ; and it is extremely dtiubt- 
ful whether the men w'ould have fought their 
ships. About noon the Dutch fleet, amounting in 
all, in ships of war, transports, and sloops, to 
nearly seven hundred sail, was off Dover, saluting 
with their great guns, and gladdening the ears of 
the spectators with the distant sounds of music. 
And of the many thousands of English that ga- 
thered on the coast to watch its progress, there were 
but few that did not regard it with joy and grati- 
tude. It bore away under light and favourable 
breezes to the westward; and on the 4th of Nu- 
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vemher came safe to anchor at Torbay. William 
was anxious to land immediately, because that day 
was the anniversary of his birth and also of his 
marriage with the Princess JVfary of England ; hut 
the English rejoiced that the binding could not be 
effected until the 5th, which was the anniversary of 
the discovery of the gunpowder treason. William 
immediately marched with his army to Exeter. 
He had about fifteen thousand men, of whom some 
two thousand were English, Scotch, and Irish 
Protestants, who had been servivg on the conti- 
nent. The recent butcheries of Jeffreys had left 
such a dread and horror, that few of the people 
joined the invaders; and the city of Exeter, 
though it could not resist, did not at first seem to 
welcome the invaders. The clergy would not 
attend a sermon preached in the cathedral church 
by Burnet, who had come over with William ; and 
even the dissenters refused to admit the Scottish 
preacher, Ferguson, into their meeting-house. 
This veteran revolutionist called for a hammer, 
and, saying a I will take the kingdom of heaven 
bv storm,” broke open the door. William’s in- 
tention had been to march at once into the heart of 
the kingdom, but he was embarrassed, if#not dis- 
couraged, by the appearance of lukewarmness and 
timidity, and he continued more than a week at 
Exeter close to his shipping, which still lay un- 
molested by the English fleet, it is stated that 
he more than once thought of rc-embarking, and 
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that he threatened/to publish the names of all 
those who had invitfcd him over, as a proper re- 
ward for their treachery, folly, and cowardice.* 
But, though it mijijit have suited him to make # 
some such threat, wjp doubt very much whether 
he ever really entertained any such iutentiou, or 
despaired of his success. , 

Meanwhile, James was trembling and wavering, 
and touching people in London for the king’s evil, 
being assisted therein, not by a Protestant priest, 
as the law prei^cribed in those miracles, but by 
Piten, a jesuit. If he could have counted on the 
men he was not without the means of defence. 
Besides the regular army which had been so long 
encamped at Hounslow, he had 3000 Irish troops 
in Chester, nearly 3000 Scottish troops in Carlisle, 
and the militia of several counties were under 
arms. But all the common soldiers that were not 
papists were disaffected, and some of the principal 
officers were in league with the Prince of Orange 
und his friends. Lord Colchester, a friend of the 
late Duke of Monmouth, was the first that openly 
deserted. He carried with him a few of his men ; 
but Lord Cornbury, son of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was lying at Salisbury with three regiments 
of horse, attempted to go over with all that force. 
He found unexpected obstacles in the military 
honour of his subalterns, and was obliged to fiy to 
the prince almost alone ; but he was soon followed 
by most of the men, and the rest were scattered 
and rendered useless to James. The City of 
London* meanwhile, was m disorder, and the 
mob pulled down a nunnery recently opened 
at St. John’s, Clorkenwell. A council of war 
was called at Whitehall on the 16th of No- 
vember. The members of it were assured* that 
a parliament would be called as early as pos- 
sible, and they recommended his majesty to 
put himself at the head of his faithful army. 
The little Prince of Wales was sent for safety 
to Portsmouth, and there was a sudden and great 
flight of the priests and monks who had occa- 
sioned all this calamity. On the morning of the 
lHt.li the king set out for the army, but he returned 
and received an address from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, some of the 
bishops, and such of thO peers as were in London, 
who nil prayed for the culling of parliament. On 
the following morning he set out for head-quarters, 
now at Salisbury, with Barillon, the French am- 
bassador; but, wherever he advanced, lie found 
unequivocal symptoms of disaffection ; and, fearing 
(probably not without reason) to be betrayed into 
the hands of his son-in-law Tiy his favourite 
Churchill, he in five days began to retrace his 
%tcps towards the capital. Churchill and the 
Duke of Grafton, one of Charles the Second’s 
illegitimates, went over to the Prince of Orange, 
who by this time had no cause to complain of 
lukewarmness, and who, encouraged by risings in 
hi# favour in Cheshire, in Derbyshire, in the North, 
had advanced from Exeter to Wincanton. Captain 

* Kapin.— Lord Dartmouth, 


Churchill, brother to Lord Churchill, had joined 
the Dutch fleet with his ship. The king, in the 
midst of these difficulties* was visited by a violent* 
bleeding of the nose, and, if lie had ever had any 
courage, he was now wholly deserted by it. As 
he was retreating from his own army he stopped 
on the evening of the 24th at Andover, where h? 
invited his son-in-law, Prince George of Denmark, 
and the young Duke of Oimond, whom be had 
recently gratified with the Order of the Garter, to 
sup with him. The very next morning both the* 
prince and the duke were missing ; they had goue 
straight froili the loyal tabic to horse, and had 
ridden to the Prince, of Orange with Lord Drum- 
laurig and Mr. Bo\le. The illustrious Dane had 
been wont to say, when he heard of the desertion 
of any of those whom James had delighted to 
honour, 44 Est il possible?” (Is it possible ?) The 
king now said, 44 Est il possible gone too?” But 
when, on the morrow* he arrived at Whitehall, 
and found that his daughter Anno had imitated her 
husband’s example, he exclaimed, in an agony 
and with tears, 44 God help me! my very children 
have forsaken me.” Anne had absconded from 
the palace in the night with the fascinating Lady 
Churchill, who is generally accused of inducing 
the princess to make up her mind.* The two 
ladies slept in the city at the house of Compton, 
the Bishop of London, who, the next morning, 
with the Earl of Dorset,* escorted them to Lord 
Dorset’s mansion at Copt Hall, whence they re- 
paired to the Earl of Northampton’s. They after- 
wards went to Nottingham, where a small army of 
volunteers gathered round the orthodox but un- 
feeling daughter of James. Compton, the Bishop 
of London, who had been a soldier in his youth, 
put on his harness again, and rode before the 
princess with a drawn sword in his hand and with 
pistols at his saddle-bow. It w r as considered that 
the decencies were preserved by Anne’s not going 
directly after her husband to the enemy’s camp ; 

• This is llie account given, manv years after, by Lfulv Churchill, 
theu Duchess ol MarlboiougU : — “ tJpon the laudiug of the Prince of 
Orange, in 1688, the king went dowu to Salisbuty 10 lus tumy, 
and tho Piitioe of Denmark with him ; but the news quickly 
came fiom thence that the l'rince of Denmark had left tho king, 
and was gone over to the Prince iff Orange, and that the king 
was coming back to London. This put the princess into a great 
flight She sent for me, told me her distress, and declared, that 
lather than set her Jathei. she would out at window. This was her 
expression. A little hefbio a note had* been loft with me, to 
intoirn me where I might find the Hishop of London' (who in that 
critical time absconded) if her royal highness should have occasion 
for n'driend. The piineess, on this alarm, immediately sent me to 
the bishop. I acquainted him w nil her lesolutmu to leave the court, 
and to put heiself under his care. It was heieupon agreed that, 
when lie had advised with his friends in 1 lie city, he should come 
about midnight, in a hackney-coach, to the neighbourhood of the 
Cockpit, m order to convey the princess to some place where she 
might bo private anil] safe. The princess went to bed at the usual 
time, to prevent suspicion. I came to her soon after ; and by tho 
back -stairs which went down from her closet, her royal highness, my 
Lady FiUharding, and I, with one servant, walked to tho coach, 
where w e found the bishop and the Karl of Dorset. They conducted 
us that nigftf to the bishop's house in the city, and the next day to 

my Lord Dorset’s, at Copt Hall ..As this flight of the princess 

to Nottingham has by some been ignorantly, not to say maliciously, 
imputed to iny policy and premeditated contrivance, 1 thought it ne- 
cessary to give this short, but exact relation of it. It was a thing 
sudden and uneoneerted ; nor had l any share in it farther than obey- 
ing my mistress’s orders in the particulars I have mentioned ; though, 
indeed, I hud reason enough on my own account to get out of the 
way, Lord Churchill having likewise, at that time, leit the king, and 
goue over to the other paTty.” 
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but the companion of l*er flight assures us that 
the princess did not think herself safe till she saw 
that she was surounded by the Prince of Orange’s 
friends. By thjs time Plymouth had declined for 
the prince, and so had Bath and Bristol, York 
and Hull ; and all the chief nohilitv and gentry 
were flocking to his standard, and aiding in the 
composition or publication of manifestos and decla- 
rations. The Dutch army was joyfully expected 
in the ultra-loyal city of Oxford; and the uni- 
versity, to complete their recantation, sent to make 
William mi offer of all their plate. There was a 
frc&h flight of priests, and Jesuits, and court fa- 
vourites; among whom was the obnoxious Father 
Petre. All that remained of the council in Lon- 
don were distracted and panic-struck ; and Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys saw the gallows or a worse death 
before him! Unmeaning proclamations were 
issued, and negotiations were set on foot with the 
Prince of Orange ; a general pardon to offenders 
was passed under the great seal, and promises and 
professions were lavished to an incredulous and 
now triumphant people." “ Addresses, ” says 
Evelyn on the 2nd of December, “ come tip from 
the fleet not grateful to his majesty ; the papists 
in oftice lay down their commissions and fly; 
universal consternation js amongst them ; it looks 
like a rei olufion ! ” 

But by this time James himself was convinced 
that nothing was left to him but flight. The 
officers of the navy prevented the embarkation of 
the little Prince of Wales at Portsmouth. The 
child was brought back to London, and, on the 
night of the lOtJi of December, the queen, dis- 


guised as an Italian lady, lied with it across the 
river to Lambeth, lighted on her doleful way by 
the flames of burning popish chapels. From 
Lambeth the queen and prince were conveyed in a 
coach to Gravesend, where they embarked in a 
yacht, which landed them at Calms. Within 
tweriy-f’our hours the stupified king followed 
them. He cancelled the patents for the new 
sheriffs, with the writs issued for calling n parlia- 
ment, and, taking away the great seal with him, 
he fled with Sir Edward Hales across the Thames 
to Lambeth, throwing the seal into the river as he 
passed. Relays of horses had been provided by 
Sheldon, one of the equerries, and they rode with 
all speed to Feversham, where they emburked in 
a custom-house hoy. But it blew a strong gale, 
and the master of the little vessel, seeing that he 
wanted more ballast, ran into the western end of 
the Isle of Shfcppey, where the people seized the 
disguised king as a fugitive jrsuit, treated him 
with proportionable rudeness, and carried him 
hack a prisoner to* Feversham. Then he made 
himself known; told the rabble, who had been 
calling him “a l^tchet-faced jesuit,” that he wag 
their king, procured pen, ink, mid paper, wrote a 
note to Lord Winchelsea, the lieutenant of the 
county, who hastened to him to rescue him out of* 
the rude hands of that rabble Tout of fishermen, 
sailors, and smugglers, who took his money but 
refused to let him go. Never, perhaps, did a 
fallen despot present so miserable a spectacle. 
His mind was a complete wreck : he alternately 
implored and threatened; he told the mob that 
the Prince of Orange was seeking his life, and he 
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screamed for a boat# a boat ! that he might escape. guards and no more, and to leave it to his majesty 
When he was conducted by Lord Winchelsea from either to return to his good city of London or to 

the public house A a private house in the town, retire to the .continent, he should think fit. The 

he fell a weeping, j^nd deplored his great mis-* provisional government and the Prince of Orange 
fortune in losing a # piece of the wood of the true made no doubt that James wovild instantly turn 
cross, which had belonged to Edward the Con- his face towards France; but, to the astonish- 

fessor. When the news of his caj^ure w as carried merit of all, James, either by choice or cpmpu?- 

to the Prince of Orange, who was then at Wind- sion, or through some deceptions practised upon 

sor, the messenger was referred to Burnet, who him, came back to London, and invited his son-in- 
exclaimed, “ Why did you not let him go?” law, the Prince of Orange, to meet him at White- 

As soon as Jhe king’s flight from his palace hall, that they might there amicably settle the 

was known in the city, the populace proceeded to distractions of the nation. But William had cer- 
veTy violent extremities, being excited and mad- tainly no w ish for any such interview, and he and 
dened*by all kinds of reports, some if not all of his friends were probably alarmed by the com- 
whicli were invented by those who were managing miseration which the Londoners had testified for 
or favouring this revolution. It was reported, for the fallen sovereign on his passage through the 
example, that the Irish part of the now disbanded city. What William and his party wanted was 
army had begun a massacre of the Protestants ; the immediate expatriation of the king, which 
and this was sufficient to set the bells a-ringing could be converted into a virtual abdication; and 

and beacon-fires blazing in all directions. In to this eiid they drove, being assisted by some 

this frenzy they destroyed more popish chapels, whom James still considered as his personal 
broke open the houses of some of the foreign am-* friends. And, as if to revive that intolerance of 
bassadors, and made search for Father Petrc and all popery to which, immeasurably more than to 
his Jesuits. Petre was safe in France ; but the any other cause, he owed his ruin, he, on the day 
pope’s nuncio was fain to disguise himself as a of his arrival at Whitehall, went to mass, and 
footman. In the midst of this search a wretch then, dining in public, had a jesuit to say grace.* 
fell into their hands, whose life would not have He, however, resumed some of the functions of 
been*safc for an instant with any other people in royalty, and showed no inclination to be gone. 
Europe in a similar state of excitement. This To quicken him, four battalions of the Dutch 
was Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, who was found in guards and a squadron of horse were marched 
Wapping disguised as a sailor. They cudgelled into Westminster; and James’s ex-minister Halifax, 
him, it is true, but they drew no knife or mortal and the Lords Shrewsbury and Delamere waited 
weapon against the butcher. With a rare reverence upon him with a peremptory message. Lord 
for the forms of justice, they carried him before Craven, who was at Whitehall with a few of the 
the lord mayor, who committed him for safety, guards, declared that the Dutch should not enter 
and at his own request, to the Tower. the there as long as he had breath in his body ; but 
midst of these tumults a provisional government James had none of the spirit of this octogenarian 
w'as formed in a council of about thirty of the noble, and resistance was clearly worse than use- 
bishops and peers that were in London ; the go- less. The English guards were withdrawn, and 
vernor of the Tower was chauged ? and the Prince the Dutchmen surrounded the palace. Then 
of Orange was invited into the capital. This Halifax waited upon James, who was in Ins bed, 
council also ordered Lord Feversham to repair to and coolly told lum that he must go to Iiam, a 
his helpless master with two hundred of the life- • i:\eiyn, who wagjnesent. 
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house belonging to the Dowager Duchess of 
Lauderdale, as the Prince of Orange intended 
to enter London on the following morning. 
James merely said that Ham was cold and damp, 
and that he should prefer going to Rochester. As 
this was a step towards France, he was soon in- 
formed that his son-in-law agreed ; and about 
noon on the following day James embarked in the 
royal barge for Gravesend. He was attended by 
the Lords Arran, Dunbarton, Lichfield, Aylesbury, 
and Dundee, and followed and watched by a num- 
ber of Dutch troops in other boats.* The people 
of London almost forgot the past, and many of 
them were so much affected as to shed tears, and 
implore blessings on his dishonoured head. That 
night he slept at Gravesend, and on the morrow 
he proceeded to Rochester, where he spent four 
days, still watched by Dutch troops, who of course 

* " l?th TX'combor. This night was a council : his majesty refuses 
to assent to all the proposals, and goes awav again to Rochester. 

“ 18th. I saw h.m tako barge. A sad sight !” — Evelyn. 


favoured rather than obstruct <d that flight which 
his fears and everything he s- w and heard urged 
him to. On the night of th( 23rd of December 
e he rose from his bed, dres^d himself, walked 
through the garden of the hdiise down to the Med- 
way, and put off in a boat with his natural son the 
Duke of Berwick, two cx-captains of the navy, 
and a groom of the chambers. On the following 
morning he reached a fishing smack, which had 
been hired for the voyage, and, passing the guard- 
ships at the Nore without molestation or challenge, 
he landed on the morning of the 2§th at the small 
town of Ambletcuse. And thus was Britain 
happily delivered from the perverse and incurable 
dynasty of the Stuarts ; and (in the words of a 
true though, in some respects, mistaken patriot, 
who lived in his exile to rejoice at this revolution) 
“ freed from those pestilential vapours which 
poisoned it in the late reigns.”* 

* Ludlow. 
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sumes in a revolution directed by opinion. 1. By 
Absolutism we understand every form of govern- 
ment m which the "whole power of the state ia 
placed in the hands, whether of one person or of a 
body of persons, not responsible to the rest »f the 
community : its most perfect form may be that of 
a monarchy, hut its principle and essence may 
equally subsist in an aristocracy or government of 
nobles, in a theocracy or government of priests, or 
in any other oligarchy or government by a par- 
ticular class. And although, again, the absolutism 
is most perfect when the governing power docs 
not even derive its authority in the first instance 
from tho will of the people, bubperpetuates itself 



lour terms, Ab- 
solutism, — Constitu- 
tionalism,— Republi- 
canism, — Democra- 
tism, may serve, with 
a little explanation, 
to designate the suc- 
cessive stages in the 
growth of opinion 
upon the subject of 
civil government, or 
the successive forms 
which Civil Govern- 
ment naturally as- 
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either by natural descent or by its own indepen- 
dent nomination or election of its successors, even 
this is not necessary to constitute its essential cha- 
racter : the Roman] dictatorship, for instance, so 
long as it lasted} was a species of absolutism, 
id though the dictator derived all his power origi- 
nally from the appointment of the senate ; and so 
is the papal power in modern Rome, although 
each successive pope owes his elevation to his 
election by the college of cardinals. The roost 
absolute of despotisms, indeed, might he erected 
by the widest popular suffrage, either exercised 
once for all at the first institution of the govern- 
ment, or periodically, or as the necessity recurred 
of making a new delegation of the supreme pchver. 
In most long established absolutisms, however,, the 
government is renewed and continued without any 
reference to the popular will in that any more than 
in its other acts ; it js an autocracy, or self-insti- 
tuted, at least self-maintained, power, as well as 
an absolutism, or uncontrolled and irresponsible 
power. 2. When an absolute government breaks 
up, the form into which it always resolves itself in 
the first stage of the revolution is that which we 
have called Constitutionalism, and which may be 
described as an intermixture of the elements of 
absolutism and of popular control. The abso- 
lutism is not extinguished, it is only mitigated or 
checked. Men do not at once leap forth from 
tho*c bonds of custom and authority by which they 
have been held up as well as restrained, hut, in- 
fluenced partly by affection, partly by fear or 
prudence, partly by mere use and wont, strive to 
retain as much as they can of the ancient system 
even while venturing upon a new one. The idea 
upon which they set to work is, that that system 
requires to he reformed or liberalised, not that it 
must be destroyed. They do not attempt to re- 
move the absolutism, but only to balance it — -to 
introduce a new force of an opposite kind which, 
acting in combination with that, shall, as with 
opposite forces in mechanics, produce what may 
be called a diagonal or intermediate resultant, or 
shall correct and guide it, even as the spirit of the 
horse is not quenched, but only tamed and di- 
rected, by the bit that is put in his mouth. As 
contrasted with the simplicity and headlong, un- 
resisted course of absolutism, this system of govern- 
ment may be styled organized or constitutional ; 
and it may also he so designated with nearly equal 
propriety as contrasted with the simplicity of the 
other forms to be presently mentioned : but its 
distinguishing characteristic is, as we have ex- 
plained, the intermixture of the two elements or 
principles of absolutism and popular control 3. 
In Republicanism, the next phasis which the re- 
volution assumes, there is no such intermixture ; 
here the principle of absolutism is wholly aban- 
doned and exploded ; and the single mainspring 
of the government is the will of the people, as 
expressed by the majority. The people are in this 
form of government what the crown is in an ab- 
solute monarchy, or the jiobility in an aristocracy. 


In so far as the moving for^e is concerned, it is 
equally simple with any of pc forms of abso- 
lutism. 4. The last aspect jhieh the revolution 
turns up we have called, forint of a better word, 
Democratism, Or, as it may* be translated, the 
sovereignty of the rabble. Properly speaking, 
this is not a form of government at all, hut only 
the morbid exaggeration and abuse of the last- 
mentioned form, from which it is distinguished by 
signs of the same kind that distinguish a healthy 
from a diseased activity in the human mind or 
frame. As republicanism wholly rejects the ab- 
solute principle, so democratism, or rabble Sove- 
reignty, renounces even the established regularities 
pf republicanism — those institutions and rules of 
procedure which tend* even with the widest and 
most equal and indiscriminate diffusion of political 
rights, both to maintain the ascendency of worth 
and intelligence, and to give steadiness to the 
movement of the vessel of the state. In a republic 
the popular will is theoretically and ultimately the 
regulator of public affairB ; but it is in fact itself 
regulated by certain fixed principles which have 
at all times been the loadstones of the national 
policy, and is drawn along, as it were, in#channels 
hollowed oltt for its currents to flow in. But a 
democratism, wanting all these guiding and re- 
straining influences, is all incohereney, instability, 
disorder, and violence ; — in short, is merely repub- 
licanism gone mad, and not a government, but an 
explosive anarchy. 

The parallelism is very striking that subsists 
between these successive developments of the prin- 
ciple of liberalization in Civil Government and the 
successive developments of the same principle in 
Religion. Absolutism, Constitutionalism, Repub- 
licanism, and Democratism have their respective 
representatives in Popery, — Protestant National- 
Churchism, — Independency, — Fanaticism. Wc 
are now speaking, it will be observed, not of forms 
of church government, hut of modes of doctrinal 
belief. 1. With the Papist the authority of the 
church, whether it he considered to reside in 
the pope or in general councils, is of the same 
absolute character with that of the governing 
power in any political absolutism : it may, when 
it chooses, profess to found its decrees upon scrip- 
ture, or tradition, or custom, or reason, or any other 
ground it may think most creditable or convenient ; 
but it claims, nevertheless, to stand above even 
the highest of these things ; for the fundamental 
pretension of the Romish church is nothing less 
than that it is iy the department of theological 
opinion the one permanent organ or interpreter of 
the Deity, — the power to which is committed the 
function of declaring his will to men without the* 
liability of being called to account, questioned, or 
contradicted by any other authority whatsoever. 
This is the essential and distinguishing character 
of Romanism. 2. What we have called Protestant 
National-Churchiam differs from Romanism simply 
in this, that, still maintaining the supreme and 
absolute authority of the church, it limits the range 
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or jurisdiction of th'jc authority to the interpretation 
of the written wordlof God or the canonical scrip- 
tures. Within thiflnarrower field it attributes the 
same infallibility totthe church that is claimed for* 
it by Romanism itself. It has merely set up a 
barrier to restrain the absolutism of the* church 
within certain bounds, as constitutionalism in civil 
government does with absolutism there. In neither 
case is the absolutism destroyed ; it is only sub- 
jected to a check or counterpoise. Here the check 
or antagonist principle is, that all theological truth 
necessary to be believed is contained in the holy 
scriptures, and that the church, therefore, must 
ground all its decrees upon that authority. This 
is, as it were, the consent of the House of Com- 
mons, which is made necessary in constitutional 
governments to enable a law to be passed by the 
sovereign. But still the church remains the sole 
interpreter of the language of scripture; and in 
that act of interpretation its authority is uncon- 
trolled and supreme. This principle both the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland 
hold against Independency, as stoutly as they do 
the other principle of the sufficiency of the scrip- 
tures against Popery. 3. The distinguishing prin- 
ciple of Independency, again, under which term 
may he comprehended the chief descriptions of 
Protfttant Dissent, is the right of the private inter- 
pretation of the scriptures. In this scheme the 
element of absolutism is wholly extinguished, in 
the same manner as it is in the form of civil go- 
vernment to which we have given the name of 
Republicanism. The authority of the church, that 
is, of the clergy, goes here for nothing. Inde- 
pendency, indeed, recognises no church, in the 
sense in which that term is understood and 
used both by Popery and by Protestant Natiunal- 
Churchism. Advancing from the ground taken 
up by the latter to a still higher station in the 
ascent of liberalism, it proclaims not only the suf- 
ficiency of scripture as interpreted by the church, 
but its sufficiency as interpreted by the private 
judgment of every individual. It makes every 
Christian man in this sense a church to himself. 
4. But Fanaticism, which we do not here use at 
all as a term of obloquy or disparagement, goes a 
stage still beyond Independency, discarding even 
the principle of confining itself to the interpreta- 
tion of scripture, and asserting the right of each 
individual to make up his creed not only from 
that, but also from such visits or private inspira- 
tions as he may suppose himself to have been spe- 
cially favoured with from heaven. It thus resem- 
bles the most transcendental fiberalism in civil 
government, or that which we have called Demo- 
cratism, in rejecting all restraint or guidance what- 
soever, aud reducing matters to such a state that 
the chances are against so many as even any two 
individuals being of the same religion. It is In- 
dependency, as that is Republicanism, run wild in 
the fulness of freedom and power. 

„ One thing is well worth noting in regard to this 
course which the spirit botli of civil and of reli- 
vol. m. 
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gious liberalism is destined to run when it is once 
set a going. How strongly does that in^which it 
ends resemble that from* which it began ! After 
all, one kind of Absolutism has only been ex- 
changed for another — that of tli£ monarch, or the 
aristocracy, or the priesthood, for that of each in- 
dividuals own will and fancy. As Democratism 
makes each man a king to himself, so Fanaticism 
makes each man a pope to himself. No sort, of 
government has ever been found long practicable 
under the former, even with the aid of the indis- 
pensable contrivance by which, in coming to a 
decision, the majority is held to represent the 
whole ; as little, probably, could religion long sub- 
sist in the form of mere fanaticism in any commu- 
nity, The tendency of both these anarchies js 
alike to fall back into the first form of absolutism, 
not only because the advantages of that form are 
exaggerated, and its evils diminished, to the imagi- 
nation, by experience of the opposite extremes, but 
also from a real sympathy there is between the 
spirit of anarchy and that of absolutism, notwith- 
standing the opposition between their outward 
manifestations. The one as well as the other, in 
[ truth, is, as we have said, a spirit of absolutism, 

• that is, of unqualified unity of essence, and un- 
balanced, unlimited wilfulness. Both, accordingly, 
are equally one-sided and egotistical ; equally exclu- 
sive and intolerant ; equally vain, insolent, fierce, 
and unreasoning: so that the temper generated 
in the one state of things becomes the most natural 
preparative for the other. 

This short exposition of general principles may 
help us to detect, under deceptive external up- 
pearances, the real characters of the several reli- 
gious parties that appear upon the scene in the 
last and the present periods of our history, and to 
understand some of their movements that might 
otherwise seem inconsistent and unaccountable. 
It will be found that, notwithstanding any tacking 
and winding which may have been enforced by 
the pressure of circumstances, the main course 
and ultimate objects of each were w hut the chart 
wc have given would indicate. 

The most remarkable phenomenon connected 
with the history of religion in England in the 
seventeenth century is the appearance of the nu- 
merous brood of minor varieties of dissenters styled 
the Sectaries. These were the natural progeny of 
Independency, and some of them, indeed, as, for 
instance, the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were 
then commonly called, were simply Independents, 
distinguished only from the general body bearing 
that name by some peculiar tenets not affecting 
either the essential principle of belief upon whicli 
the above classification is founded, or even the 
superficial characteristic *of church polity. The 
greater number, however, range under the more 
advanced principle which we have called Fana- 
ticism, and were only the offspring of Indcpend- 
cucy, inasmuch as the latter phasis of religious 
liberalism was that which immediately preceded 
and may be said to have led the way to the former. 
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The Sectaries began to make their appearance im- 
mediately after the assembling of the Long Par- 
liament in November, 1640, serving for the same 
diagnostic, o; performing the same functions, with the 
■political societies which sprung up in the French 
Revolution on the opening of the Constituent As- 
sembly, At this date the parliament itself was almost 
to a man episcopal. One of the earliest votes of the 
Commons was a resolution that none should sit in 
their House but such as would receive the com- 
'nymion according to the usage of the Church of 
England ; nor had any other kind of dissent taken 
root till now even in the country, except that sort 
of primitive puritanism which consisted chiefly in 
an aversion to some of the rites and ceremonies of 
the established worship. Presbyterianism, whose 
quarrel with episcopacy, fiercely as it had been 
carried on, was merely about the external matters 
of church government and forms of worship,- was 
as yet confined to Scotland: it does not appear 
that even those of the English puritans who were 
most dissatisfied w r ith some things in the constitu- 
tion of the established church, and would have 
gone farthest in restraining and curtailing the 
power of the bishops, had generally made up their 
minds to the entire abolition of the order. Cir- 
cumstances, indeed, had been for some time pre- 
paring the way for a union between the puritanical 
party m England and the Scotch presbyterians, 
even before the course of political events threw 
them into each other’s arms ; in particular, the 
prevalent doctrinal theology of the puritans tended 
to alienate them from the growing Arminianism of 
the English church, and to turn their regards and 
sympathies to their brethren of the same Calvin- 
istic faith in Scotland. But it was the visit of the 
Scotch commissioners to London, about the same 
time with the assembling of the Long Parliament, 
that properly planted Presbyterianism in England. 
“ The king retires to London,” writes Sir Philip 
Warwick, “and Scotch commissioners are sent up 
thither, and they, both by the parliament and city, 
are looked upon as angels of light : and they fre- 
quent the congregations of the chief dissenting 
presbyters, who from all quarters of the kingdom 
flow up to this city, as if they were to convert an 
unsanctified, heathen nation; and Timothy and 
Titus are upon all occasions proved not to have been 
bishops, as a distinct order from presbyters ; and 
the rites of the church of no better appellation 
than superstitions ; and the bowing at the name of 
Jesus hath a book written against it with no less 
title than Jc ms-worship Confuted; so as, if a 
Mahometan had hearjl it crind in the streets, as it 
was, as I heard a gentleman say passing by, surely 
he might justly have thought this nation at that 
time was denying its Saviour.”* Thus furiously 
blown upon, the flame of the new religion spread 
with wonderful rapidity ; the City of London very 
soon became generally presbyterian ; a large sec- 
tion of the House of Commons caught the same 
spirit ; the Assembly of Divines began their deli- 

* Memoirs, 153, 


berations in the summer of 16j|3, and there pres- 
byterianism speedily acquiryj bo complete an 
ascendancy as to be enabled, fjjpm that stronghold, 
to force the recognition of itsq f by the parliament 
and the country as the nations^ profession of faith. 
By thic, time, however, both Independency and 
the many-beaded strength of Sectarianism had also 
arisen out of the great deep sea of opinion which 
the storm was now tossing ; and their united mass 
formed a gathering wave close behind presby- 
tery, which already felt no little uneasiness at 
being so pursued and pressed upon. In 1646 
the Reverend Thomas Edwards, a zealous presby- 
terian minister of London, published a strange 
work under the title of “ Gangrmna, or a Catalogue 
and Discovery of many of the Errors, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and pernicious practices of the Sec- 
taries of this time, vented and acted in England in 
these last four years,” — the three parts making a 
thick little quarto of above six hundred pages,— in 
which he enumerates no fewer than sixteen distinct 
species of heretical sects then flourishing in Eng- 
land ; namely, Independents, Brownists, Milieu- 
naries, Antinomians, Anabaptists, Arminians, Liber- 
tines, Familists, Enthusiasts, Seekers, Perfeotists, 
Socinians, Arians, Anti-Trinitarians, ftnti-Scrip- 
turists, and Sceptics.* The Independents and Sec- 
taries not only had now many congregations in 
London and other towns in all parts of the king- 
dom, but, besides maintaining an active, obstinate, 
tormenting opposition in the assembly of divines 
itself, were fast advancing to become the dominant 
party in the parliament, and in the army wore 
already omnipotent. This last result had been 
chiefly brought about by the remodelling which 
the army had undergone the preceding year after 
the breaking up of the negotiations at Uxbridge. 
“ When the old regiments were broken,” to quote 
the account of the modern Historian of Puritanism, 
“ the chaplains, being discharged of course, re- 
turned to their cures ; and, as new ones were 
formed, the officers applied to the parliament and 
assembly for a fresh recruit, ; but the presbyterian 
ministers, being possessed of warm benefices, were 
unwilling to undergo the fatigues of another cam- 
paign, or, it may be, to serve with men of such 
desperate measures. This fatal accident proved 
the ruin of the cause in which the parliament 
were engaged ; for, the army being destitute of 
chaplains, who might have restrained the irregu- 
larities of their zeal,J(Jie officers set up for preachers 
in their several regiments, depending upon a kind 
of miraculous assistance of the divine Spirit, with- 
out any study or" preparation ; and, when their 
imaginations were heated, they gave vent to the 
most crude and undigested absurdities. Nor did - 
the evil rest there; for, from preaching at the 
head of their regiments, they took possession of 

* To this work and its author Milton alludes in his Sonnet "On 
the New Foirers of Conscience under the Long Parliament 

Men whose life, leurning, faith, and pure intent, 

Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 

Must now be named and printed heretics 
13 y s/uillow Edwards and .Scotch what d’ye call. 
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the country pulpitajwere they were quartered, till 
at length they spreifl the infection over the whole 
nation, and broughtfche regular ministry into con- # 
tempt.”* “ It washe ministers that lost all by 
forsaking the army, says Baxter, himself a pres- 
byterian, “ and betaking themselves to an easier 
and quieter way of life. When thfc Eail of Essex’s 
army went out each regiment had an able chap- 
lain ; but after Edgehill fight most of them went 
home, and left the army to their own conduct.”! 
The victory at* Naseby, and the other successes 
which immediately followed “ the new model,” 
raised dthe fame and influence of the army to the 
highest pitch : in part by moral, in part by mate- 
rial force, the Independents and Sectaries, with 
Cromwell at their head, carried everything before 
them, in parliament and elsewhere ; the presby- 
terian members were thrust out from the House of 
Commons — the presbyterian ministers were forced 
to forego the exclusive possession of the church 
livings — Presbytery, erst pursued and pressed 
upon, was now overwhelmed and swallowed up by 
Independency. The collision of the two forces may 
be dated from the impeachment of the eleven mem- 
bers by the army and their secession from the 
House in June, 1647, and the catastrophe from 
the execution of the king about eighteen months 
afterwards. 

Then commenced the reign of a general, and, 
practically, almost universal toleration, which sub- 
sisted till the Restoration, a space of nearly eleven 
years. The principle of religious liberty could 
hardly have suggested itself to any speculators 
before the Reformation ; but it was taken up and 
maintained with more or less reservation by various 
writers not long after that event. Upon the burn- 
ing of Servetus at Geneva, in 1553, a controversy 
aiosc on the expediency of attempting to repress 
heresy by the arm of the civil power, which was 
strenuously denied in a work published in Latin 
at Basil the following year, under the fictitious 
name of Martinos Bellius, and which was attri- 
buted by Bcza, who answered it, to the celebrated 
Sebastian Castalio. The author, a French trans- 
lation of whose work was soon after published at 
Lyons, citcB several preceding writers as having 
promulgated the same opinions. A more famous 
defence of the same or similar views appeared also j 
at Basil in 1565, the treatise of James Acontius, 
or Aconzio, entitled I)e Stratn/jcmalilms Satana ', ! 
of which an English translation by John Goodwin, j 
the Independent minister, was published at Lon- 
don in 1648, with the title of “ Satan’s Stratagems, 
or the Devil’s Cabinet Council Opened and re- 
issued in 1651, with that of “Darkness Disco- 
vered, or the Devil’s Secret Stratagems Laid 
Open.” Acontius, however, excepts atheists and 
apostates from the toleration which he would 
accorcl to mere heretics ; and even these latter lie 
docs not deny the abstract right of the magistrate 
to punish, hut only endeavours to show that it is 
much the wiser as well as the safer course — more 

• Neul, Hist. Pur. ii. 354 t Life, p. 61. 
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reasonable as well as more in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity — to leave them alone. But tlio 
earliest vindication of the principle ft religious 
freedom, in its widest extent, that appeared in the 
English language, seems to have* been a tract en- 
titled “Religious Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of 
Conscience, long since presented to King ‘James 
and his High Court of Parliament, by Leonard 
Bustier,” which was first printed in 1614, and 
again in 1646. Busher would extend the mosf> 
perfect toleration not only to all forms of Christ- 
ianity, in other words, to all diversities of heresy, 
hut also to every other religion as well as to the 
Christian ; nor would he have any punishment or 
restraint applied even to persons of no religion at 
all.* But this and the other schemes that have 
been noticed were nothing more than the specula- 
tions of individual writers ; the honour of having 
founded the first church or sect that made uni' 
vcrsal toleration one of the articles of its creed and 
practice has been claimed for the Reverend Roger 
Williams, who was horn of a reputable family in 
Wales in 1598, and was educated at the University 
of Oxford ; hut, after having been ordained in the 
established church, embraced the principles of the 
puritans, and emigrated in 1631 to the young 
colony of Massachusetts in New England, from 
whence, however, he was banished, three or four 
years afterwards, “ as a disturber of the peace of 
the church and commonwealth,” and driven to 
take refuge with a few followers among the Indians 
of wlmt is now called Rhode Island, where he 
founded the settlement of Providence on a tract of 
territory purchased from the native inhabitants. 
The settlers A\cre afterwards joined by other exiles 
from Massachusetts; and in 1643 Williams pro- 
ceeded to England, and, principally it is said by 
the aid of the younger Sir Henry Vane, obtained 
from the Earl of Warwick, then governor and 
admiral of all the plantations, a charter of incor- 
poration for the new colony, under the name of 
“the’ Incorporation of Providence Plantations in 
Narragansett Bay.” In 1662 a second charter 
was obtained from Charles II., in which the in- 
corporation was styled “the English Colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New 
England;” and by this moie especially the most 
ample and unrestricted religious freedom was 
made a fundamental principle of the constitution. 
It was declared that religion should he wholly and 
for ever free from all jurisdiction of the civil 
power ; so that not only were all varieties of sects 
tolerated, hut no dominant or favoured sect was 
established. Of this latter* peculiarity the state 
founded by Roger Williams probably afforded the 
first exemplification in Clwristendom ; and he may he 
considered to have thus planted the germ of the sub- 
sequent entire and universal religious liberty of the 
American States. In Rhode I island itself, however, 

* An account of the treatises of Acontius and Hasher, with extracts, 
may he lounrl m an interesting and most, suggestive paper, entitled 
“Thoughts oil Freedom in Matters of Opinion,” putdudmd in the 
Monthly Repository fox August, 1821 (Vol. xvi. No. 188, pp. 452 — 
403). 
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the results have been described as not altogether 
hatisfactory in some respects. One writer in the 
beginning of the last century briefly characterises 
the country by the words bona terra , mala gens 
(the land good, but the people bad), and affirms 
that the colony was “ a colluvies of Antinomians, 
Familists, Anabaptists, Antisabbatarians, Armi- 
nians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, and everything 
but Roman Catholics and true Christians.”* 
fi So little,” says Dr. Morse, “ has the civil autho- 
rity to do with religion here, that no contract be- 
teen a minister and a society (unless incorporated 
for that purpose) is of any force. It is probably for 
these reasons that so many different sects have 
ever been found here, and that the Sabbath and all 
religious institutions have been more neglected in 
this than any other of the New England States. ”f 
The same writer observes that, besides the nume- 
rous religious sects in Rhode Island, “there is a 
considerable number of the people who can be 
reduced to no particular denomination, and are, as 
to religion, strictly N othingarians and that, 
although in some parts “ public worship is attended 
willi punctuality and propriety , in others they make 
the Sabbath a day of visiting and festivity, and in 
others they esteem every day alike, having no 
place of meeting for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship.” He admits, however, that, although the 
cleigy are dependent wholly on the integrity of the 
people for their support, their salaries not being 
recoverable by law,* yet they “arc in general 
liberally maintained, and none who merit it have 
leason to complain for want of support.”} A 
later writer informs us that the favourite tenet of 
the first clergymen of the state, “that human 
learning is no way necessary to a gospel preacher,” 
appears to have operated with an unfortunate effect 
on the diffusion of literary knowledge among the 
people ; so that “ only a small part of the people 
have a Bible in their houses, and a very great pro- 
portion of them are unable to read or write.” § 
Morse, in like manner, had long before stated that, 
with the exception of the inhabitants of the towns 
of Newport and Providence, the hulk of the people 
were “involved in greater ignorance perhaps than 
in any other part of Ncw r England. ”J| Williams 
himself is said to have become a Baptist a few 
years after his settling at Providence, and to have 
founded there a church of that persuasion, which re- 
mained united till 1653, when a dispute about some 
lite or doctrine divided the congregation into two. 
The same fate also befel a Baptist church esta- 
blished at Newport by Williams’s chief coadjutor 
m all his proceedings, a Mr. or Dr. John Clarke, 
who was at once preacher, physician, and politician. 
Williams himself survived till 1683, by which time 
his colony, which is said to have originally consisted 

* l)r. Mathn’s Majm'ilia, or History of New England, Book vii. 
chap 3, «h quoted iu Wardin’* Acccuunt of the United States, vol. i. 
p. 4/0- 

•f Morse’# American Geography, 1789 ;p. 210. 
j 1 bid. p. HOC. 

§ \Var<ten’» Statistical, Political, and TIiatorUal Account of the 
United States ol North America, 1819, \ol. i. p. 471. 

0 Amer. Geog. j>. 2utf, < 


of only forty individuals beside^ himself, had grown 
to a population of several thoi^ands : in 1730 the 
number of souls in the State, according to Morse, 
was 17,935 (including 986 ‘Indians and 1648 
negroes), produced “chiefly *by the natural in- 
crease of the first settlers.” Williams is the 
author of two publications in support of his fa- 
vourite principle ; the first entitled “ Bloody 
Tenent of Persecution for Cause of Conscience, 
discussed between Truth and Peace,” Lon. 1644; 
the second, a vindication of the former against an 
attempted refutation by a Mr. Cotton, a Boston 
clergyman, Lon. 1652.* 

At the time when the patriarch of Rhode Island 
made his stand in this bold manner for the widest 
religious liberty, intolerance, bigotry, and super- 
stition nowhere held more potent sway than among 
the puritan colonists of New England — themselves 
fugitives from the ecclesiastical tyranny of their 
native land. Williams, as we have seen, had been 
driven from Massachusetts in 1634 for his dissent 
from the religion of the dominant party ; but his 
expulsion procured the colony only a very brief 
respite from such troubles and distractions. In 
1633 there had arrived from England/ along with 
some other ministers, the Mr. Colton who has just 
been mentioned as many years afterwards tlm op- 
ponent of Williams in the controveisy about tole- 
ration; and in his company a Mrs. Hutchinson, a 
lady possessed by some very singular and enthu- 
siastic notions, which she soon began to publish 
abroad with great zeal and activity. Among other 
crotchets she is said to have maintained that the 
Iloly Ghost dwelt personally in e\ery justified 
man or woman. This and above eighty other 
peculiar opinions of hers were at length, after 
tiircc weeks* debating, condemned as erroneous 
and heretical in a synod or general meeting of the 
clergy of the colony held at Cambridge in August, 
1637, ber friend Mr. Cotton alone dissenting; 
and she and some of her principal followers were 
thereupon sentenced to banishment. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, with her husband and family, took refuge in 
the first instance with Roger Williams in RJiode 
Island, and there they remained for five or six 
years ; but a disagreement then took place, upon 
which she removed to the Dutch country beyond 
Newhaven, and there she and all her family, 
amounting to sixteen persons, were the year fol- 
lowing massacred by the Indians, with the excep- 
tion of one daughter! ‘whom they carried away with 
them into the woods. This was in 1643, and that 
same year either Mrs. Hutchinson’s religion, or 
some kindred species of Antinomianism, again 
sprung up in Massachusetts under a leader of the 
name of Gorton, and threw the colony once more 
into a ferment. Gorton and many of his followers 
were sentenced to imprisonment, with hard'labour 

# Much information respecting Roger Williams Is to lie found in 
1)ie note* to a j>oem entitled " Wnat Cheer ? or Roger William# in 
Banishment,” by the Hou. Job Durfee, Chief Judge uf Rhode Inland; 
and In the fourth volume of the '* Transaction!, of the Rhode Inland 
Historical Society.” See also Backus'# History of New England, 
Boaton, 1777; i. 297. 
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in iron?, a severer punishment being threatened in 
case of a repetitioriof the crime. Meanwhile the 
orthodox puritanisi© of the colony was every day* 
becoming more fiei^t? and rampant; the despotic 
majority, which imposed all its own whim’s and 
prejudices upon the whole community, now came 
to hold that the wearing of uncroppcd hair was an 
offence against the word of God, and that to put a 
pipe of tobacco to the lips was nothing less than 
to inhale the smoke of the bottomless pit. Upon 
this latter piece of daring profanity a penalty was 
actually imposed by the government. There were, 
beside*, laws by which whosoever should not com- 
municate with the State church, which was a spe- 
cies of Independency, was deprived of all civil fran- 
chises ; by which the worship of images was made 
punishable with death ; and by which banishment 
w’as proclaimed against heretics of every descrip- 
tion. Under the last-mentioned law a hot perse- 
cution of the new sect of the Quakers was begun 
in 1(356, in the summer of which year the first of 
them that made their appearance in the colony 
are said to have arrived, some from England, some 
from the neighbouring island of Barbadoes. They 
were immediately brought before the authorities, 
committed to prison, and some hooks they had 
brought with them seized and burned ; and in the 
end they were banished from the colony in terms 
of the law. Afterwards some additional laws 
were made specially directed against Quakerism. 
It was enacted that any Quaker, after the first con- 
viction, if a man, should lose one of h^ ears, — if 
a woman, should he severely whipped ; for the 
second offence should, if a man, have his other ear 
cut off, — if a woman, should receive another severe 
whipping ; for the third, whether man or woman, 
should have the tongue bored through with a red- 
hot iron. Even these severities, however, being 
found insufficient to eradicate the obnoxious sect, 
it was at last enacted that every Quaker returning 
to the country after banishment should he put to 
death ; and several persons were actually executed 
under this monstrous law. The persecution of 
the Quakers in Massachusetts continued with no 
abatement till after the Restoration, when it was 
at last put a stop to by an order obtained by their 
friends in England from the king, in September, 
1661, prohibiting the infliction upon them either 
of death or of any other corporal punishment on 
account of their opinions. The spirit of intoler- 
ance hod nowhere else been carried to the same 
height of sanguinary fury ; but in a more mitigated 
degree it had pervaded others of the New England 
settlements as well as Massachusetts. In Con- 
. necticut, for instance, it was also the law that none 
but church members should vote at elections ; and 
in 1658 the general court of Newliaven, the pre- 
siding authority in that State, passed an act or 
ordinance declaring that, “whereas there is a 
cursed sect of heretics lately sprung up in the 
world, commonly called Quakers, who take upon 
them that they are immediately sent from God, 
and infallibly assisted t$y the Spirit, who yet speak 


and write blasphemous opinions, despise govern- 
ment and the order of God in church and com- 
monwealth, speaking evil of dignities, &c. ;” — 
therefore, whosoever should briag or cause to he 
brought into the colony any known Quaker or 
other blasphemous heretic should forfeit the suSi 
of fifty pounds ; if a Quaker should come into the 
colony on civil business, he should he hound, as 
soon as he arrived, to make his appcarence before 
a magistrate, from whom he should obtain liceyce 
to pass on his business for a certain limited time, 
having one or more persons to attend upon and 
watch his proceedings at his own charge ; if he 
disregarded this requirement, he should he punish- 
able with whipping, hard labour, and solitary con- 
finement, for the first offence ; for the second, 
should he branded in the hand, as well as impri- 
soned and put to labour ; for the the third, should, 
along with a new consignment to solitary impri- 
sonment and hard work, he branded in the other 
hand ; for the fourth should have the tongue bored 
through with a red-hot iron, imprisoned and kept 
to labour again, and at last sent out of the colony 
at his own cost. 

Jt ought not to be overlooked, however, that 
even in England at this time, where, under the 
government of the Protector, a practical toleration 
was extended, as we have stated, to all sorts of 
religionists, so long as they refrained from disturb- 
ing the government or the peace of the community, 
the Quakers exposed themselves, by the excess of 
their zeal, to a good deal of suffering. The founder 
of this sect was George Fox, who was born at 
Drayton, in Lancashire, in 1024. His father fol- 
lowed the trade of a weaver, and he himself, when 
he reached the proper age, was put apprentice to 
a shoemaker, who also dealt in wool and sold 
cattle, so that a good deal of money passed through 
Fox’s hands. “ While I was with him,” says 
Fox, “ he was blessed ; hut after I left him he 

broke, and came to nothing While I was in 

that service I used in my dealings the word 
‘verily;’ and it was a common saying among 
people that knew me, If George says * verily,’ 
there is no altering liiih. When hoys and rude 
people would laugh at me, I let them alone and 
went my way ; but people had generally a love to 
me for my innocency and honesty.”* The follow- 
lowing is his own account of the incident by 
which his first strong impressions of religion were 
awakened : — “ When I came towards nineteen 
years of age, being upon business at a fair, one of 
my cousins, whose name was Bradford, a pro- 
fessor, and having another* professor with him, 
came to me, and asked me to drink part of a jug 
of beer with them, and I, being thirsty, went in 
with them ; for I loved any that had a sense of 
good, or that did seek after the Lord. When \tc 
had drunk a glass apiece, they began to drink 
healths, and called for more drink, agreeing toge- 
ther that lie that would not drink should pay all. 

* A Journal of the Life, See., of that Ancient, Em.ncnt, and Faith- 
ful beivaifl ol Jt'bUs (Jlmst, Georg? Fo\. All Edit. Leeds, 1836, i. 84. 
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I was grieved that any that made profession of 
rtligion should do so. They grieved me very 
much, having never had such a thing put to me 
before by any sort, of people; wherefore I rose up 
to go, and, putting my hand into my pocket, I 
Wok out a groat and laid it upon the table before 
them, and said, If it he so, I will leave you. So 
I went away, and when I had done what business 
I had to do I returned home, but did not go to 
be$ that night, nor could I sleep, but sometimes 
walked up and down, and sometimes prayed and 
cried to the Lord, who said unto me, Thou scest 
how young people go together into vanity, and old 
people into the earth ; thou must forsake all, both 
young and old, and keep out of all, and be as a 
stranger unto all.”* In obedience to this sup- 
posed voice from heaven, he made himself a 
dress all of leather, as the most durable material 
he could procure, and commenced a wandering 
life, reading the Scriptures as he went about from 
place to place, and extracting from them many 
new and true meanings, as he imagined, by the 
illuminating aid of the Iloly Spirit. He also saw 
many visions, prophetic, as he believed, of things 
that were to come to pass. Having at last reached 
London, after residing there for a short time lie 
determined to return home to his friends; this 
was in 1645; but, after a few months, be again 
set out on his travels more fixed in his pecu- 
liar notions than ever. It seems to have been now 
that he began to put in practice most of those 
singularities of outward demeanour by which 
his followers still continue to he distinguished. 
“ When the Lord sent me forth into the world,” 
lie says in his Journal, “he forbade 111 c to put off 
my hat to any, high or low ; and I was required to 
flier and thou all men and women, without any 
respect to rich or poor, great or small. And, as I 
travelled up and down, I was not to hid people 
Good morrow or Good evening ; neither might I 
how or scrape with my leg to any one; and this 
made the sects and professions to rage.”f He now 
also gave up all attendance upon the services of 
religion in the public churches. He began to 
preach in 1647 at Duckenfield, near Manchester; 
and soon after several of his disciples, both men 
and women, followed his example, according as 
they conceived themselves to be moved by the 
Spirit. In 1649 Fox got into his first trouble 
with the constituted authorities by his conduct in 
interrupting the public service in a church at Not- 
tingham, where, upon the clergyman telling the 
people in the course of his sermon that they were 
to try all doctrines by the Holy Scriptures, he 
stood up in the middle of the congregation, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, no ! it ‘is not the Scripture, but 
it is the Holy Spirit, by which opinions and reli- 
gions arc to he tried ; for it was the Spirit that led 
people into all truth, and gave them the knowledge 
of it.” As he persisted in continuing his speech, 

* A Journal of the LiW\ &c., of that Vncirnt, F.mincnt, and Faith* 
l'ul Servant of Jesus Christ, George Fox. 6th Edit, Leeds, 1836, i, 84. 
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the officers removed him fror*i the church, and 
carried him away to the gaol, /from which he was 
brought the same evening before the mayor, aider- 
men, and sheriffs. The restdjwas a short impri- 
sonment On some subsequent occasions on which 
he conducted himself in the same way he was put 
in the stocks ; and at last the magistrates of Derby 
sent him to prison for six months. These punish- 
ments, however, instead of putting down the new 
sect, or checking their zeal, had the very opposite 
effect. “ By this time,” to quote the summary of 
a modern ecclesiastical historian, “ there began to 
appear some other visionaries, of the same 1 make 
and complexion with George Fox, who spoke in 
places of public resort, being moved, as they said, 
by the Holy Ghost ; and even some women, con- 
trary to the modesty of their sex, went about streets, 
and entered into churches, crying down the teach- 
ing of men, and exhorting people to attend to the 
light within themselves.”* The name Quakers 
was first given to Fox and his followers, as he 
himself informs us in his Journal, in October, 
1650, by Gervas Bennct, Esq., a justice of Derby, 
before whom he had been brought, on his bidding 
the justice and those about him “ t Amble at the 
word of the Lord.” Being considered to be de- 
scriptive of the emotion with which they were 4 wont 
to pronounce their public addresses, it was eagerly 
caught up and spread among the people. “ At 
length,” continues Neal, “ they disturbed the 
public worship by appearing in ridiculous habits, 
with emhjcmatical or typical representations of 
some impending calamity ; they also took the 
liberty of giving ministers the reproachful names 
of hirelings, deceivers of the people, false prophets, 
&c. Some of them went through divers towns and 
villages naked, denouncing judgments and cala- 
mities upon the nation.”! It does not follow, 
however, that, although these extravagancies may 
have been committed by persons calling themselves 
Fox’s disciples, they were approved either by him 
or by the generality of his followers. It was a 
tenet of the new sect, that no one day, any more 
than one house or building, was more sacred than 
another ; but, although thus disowning any parti- 
cular sanctity in the Christian Sabbath, they early 
began, on grounds of expediency, to make that 
their principal day of meeting for religious worship. 
Quaker meeting-houses were first established in 
Lancashire aud othe^ parts of the North in 1652, 
and soon after in the City of London ; hut it was 
not till some years subsequent to the Restoration 
that the congregations were all organized into one 
body. Meanwhile the members of the sect suf- 
fered a world of tribulation, partly from the hos- 
tility of the populace, partly from the oppressive 
conduct of the government and the magistrates, 
which, whether or not provoked in some ^cgrec 
by their own indiscretion, they generally endured 
both with fortitude and meekness. “ A Christian 
exhortation to an assembly, after the priest had 
done and the worship was over,” says one of their 
* Neal, Hist. Fur. ii. 576. j Ibid. 577- 
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historians, “ was denominated interrupting public 
worship, and distuijbing the priest in his office ; an 
honest testimony |gainst sin in the streets or 
markets ws^s styleiTg breach of the peace; and* 
their appearing beflre the magistrates covered, a 
contempt of authority : hence proceeded fiftea, im- 
prisonments, and spoiling of good*. Nay, so hot 
for persecution were some magistrates, that, by an 
unparalleled misconstruction of the law against 
vagrants, they tortured with cruel whippings the 
bodies of both men and women of good reputation, 
merely because they went under the denomination 
of Quakers.”* Fox himself was repeatedly sub- 
jected to imprisonment and other ill usage, some- 
times on the charge of merely disturbing the peace, 
sometimes on that of uttering heresy and blas- 
phemy. Even the tolerant and liberal government 
of Cromwell, under which most other sects en- 
joyed tranquillity and protection, did not, as we 
have intimated, put a period to the persecution of 
the Quakers. Iu 1656 Fox and two of his friends 
were taken up at St. Ives on the charge of distri- 
buting papers tending to the'disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace (the papers consisted merely of an exhorta- 
tion to the people to fear God and learn the light 
from Christ, which Fox had written) ; and, having 
been brought to their trial after nine weeks’ con- 
finement, although nothing illegal could be proved 
against them, were fined twenty marks a-piece for 
coming into court with their hats ou, and, on 
refusing to pay their fines, were committed to a 
loathsome dungeon, where they remained thirty 
weeks until released #by an order from Cromwell, 
obtained only after repeated applications. The 
Protector, however much disposed to interfere 
sooner, appears to have been deterred from doing 
so by the fear of offending the popular feeling. 
The same year two other Quakers, respectable 
tradesmen, having been apprehended as vagrants 
at Exeter, and afterwards brought to trial at the 
assizes, were, although nothing was proved against 
them, fined forty pounds each for contempt of 
court because they did not take off their hats, and 
detained above a year in prison for non-payment 
of their fines. Many others, both men aud women, 
about the same time, were fined, imprisoned, 
whipped, or set in the stocks, generally for being 
found wandering about as vagrants, or for being 
found travelling to their places of worship on the 
first day of the week, which was called breaking 
the Sabbath . It appeared, hymn account presented 
to parliament in 1657, that there were then one 
hundred, and forty Quakers in prison in different 
parts of England, and that one thousand nine 
# hundred had been apprehended and punished 
*in the preceding six years, of whom twenty-one 
had died in confinement. Still, it does not appear 
that any of them were punished at this time on 
account of any peculiar opinions they held, so 
long at least as they refrained from publicly at- 
tacking certain points of the common belief, their 
doing which, indeed, sometimes exposed them to 

* Gough’s History of the Quakers, i. 1 40. 


the charge of being guilty of the crime of blas- 
phemy. On the contrary, it was now, as has been 
stated, that they began to assemble openly for reli- 
gious worship in meeting-houses <4 their own. 
Their first place of meeting in London is said to 
have been the dwelling-house of Robert I)rii)g, in 
Walling-street; it began to be made use of for 
that purpose in 1654. Soon after, on their numbers 
becoming too large to he accommodated m a pri- 
vate house, they hired the Bull and Mouth inn, in 
St. Martin’s le Grand, “where,” says N£al, 
“ women as well as men spoke as they were 
moved ; and when none were moved there was no 
speaking at all. The novelty of this assembly 
drew great numbers of people thither out of 
curiosity ; nor did any give them disturbance as 
long as they continued quiet within themselves. 
But in several places, where they had no business, 
the ’extravagance of their speakers was insuffer- 
able. One of them interrupted the minister in 
Whitechapel Church, and disturbed the whole 
assembly. A female came into Whitehall Chapel 
stark naked, in the midst of public worship, t he 
lord-protector himself being present * Another 
came into the parliament-house with a trenchard 
in her hand, which she broke in pieces, saying, 
‘ Thus shall ye he broke in pieces.’ Thomas 
Aldam, having complained to the protector of the 
imprisonment of some friends in the country, and 
not finding redress, took off lhs cap, and tore it in 
pieces, saying, 4 So shall thy government be torn 
from thee and thy house.’ Several, pretending an 
extraordinary message from heaven, went about 
the streets of London, denouncing the judgments 
of God against the protector and his council. One 
came to the door of the parliament-house with a 
drawn swoid, and wounded several who were pre- 
sent, saying he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
kill every man that sat in the House. Others, in 
their prophetic raptures, denounced judgments on 
the whole nation, and frequently disturbed the 
public assemblies where the chief magistrate him- 
self was present. Many opened their shops on 

# Neal, how ever, has quoted no authority for lliis story, and Ins 
editor, lh. Tool rain, has boon unable to discover whore lie got it It 
is not to bo found either in Soviet’s llistoiy of Quake n*uu or (lough’s 
History ot the Quakeis. But there aie other instances in which pri- 
mitive Quukcmm is asset ted to have made this extraoi diuarv exhi- 
bition of itself. in. Mm-se mentions the following tacts ua having 
taken place in New England about the time we aie now treating of : 
“ Thomas New house went into a meeting-house at Boston with a 
couple of glass bottles, and bioke them befoie the congregation, and 
tiucateued Thw> will the 1 mi<L break you in piece* Another tune M. 
Brewster came in with her face sme.ued as black as a coal. 
Deborah Wilson went thiough tho sheets of Salem as naked as she 
was bom.” (Amor. Ueog. p. 1*1). ) The passage is appaiently given 
ah a quotation troni Rome other work, the title of w Inch, however, is 
not mentioned. Fox lumself, in his Journal, 1ms the following en- 
1060 A Fueud went naked though the town (of Skipion ), 
declaring tmth, and he was much beaten.” (i. 511.) — “William 
fsympson was moved ol the Lout to go, at several times, foi three 
vais, naked and bureluot belore them, as a sign unto them, in mar- 
ket-., court i, towns, cities, to pnetu’ houses, aud to great men’s 
houses, telling them. So shall they all be stripped naked, as lie 
was shipped naked. And sometimes lie was moved to put on hair 
sackcloth, and to beameai his face, and to tell them, so would the 
Lord bosmeai all their leligiuu as lie was hesmeaied. (ireat auflci- 
ings did that poor muu undergo, sore whippings with horse whips and 
coach-wlups on his bare body, grievous stoiimgs and imprisonments 
in tluee years’ time befoie the king came in, that they might have 
taken warning, but they would not: they rewarded his love with 
cruel usage. Only the mayor of Cambndge did nobly to him, for he 
put lus gown about hiu^aud took him into hn> house.” (i. 5D.) 
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the Lord’s-day, in defiance of the laws, and were 
so very obstinate and intractable that it was im- 
possible to keep the peac£ witlwwt some marks of 
severity,”* 

The famous case of James Naylor furnishes the 
most remarkable example that has lieen recorded 
at once of the occasional extravagance of the first 
Quakers, and of the sanguinary bigotry of those 
times. Naylor, having been apprehended at Bris- 
tol, about the beginning of December, 1656, was 
sent tip by the magistrates of that city to the par- 
liament, then sitting, which immediately appointed 
a committee to investigate the case. He told the 
committee that he was a native of the parish of 
Ardisloe, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and that 
he had lived there till he -was married, “ according 
to the world,” when two or three and twenty. 
When the war began he entered the army, and 
became a quartermaster in Major-General Lam- 
bert’s troop. In the course of the debate to which 
the report of the committee gave rise, Lambert 
afterwards bore strong testimony to the correctness 
of Naylor’s conduct and the worth of his character 
at this time. “ He was,” said he, “ two years my 
quartermaster, and a very useful person. We 
parted with him with great regret. He was a 
man of very unblameable life and conversation. ”f 
He left the army in consequence of being disabled 
by illness, and returned home ; “ about which 
time,” continues the report, “he was a member 
of an Independent church at Horbcry, in York- 
shire, of which church Mr. Christopher Marshall 
was pastor ; and by the same church since cast 
out, as himself confesscth he hath heard ; by which 
church he was charged as guilty of blasphemy, j 
and uncivil and wanton carriage with one Mrs. 
Roper, a married woman, as that she should git 
on his knee, and kiss him, before divers other per- 
sons.” With regard to the blasphemy for which 
he was apprehended at Bristol, it was clearly 
enough proved, by the admissions of the parties 
themselves, that as he rode from Exeter to that 
city, while some women led his horse, others 
spread their scarfs and handkerchiefs before him, 
singing the words “ Holy ! Holy ! Holy (” and other 
ejaculations of praise appropriated in Scripture to 
the Saviour. The committee found “ that the said 
James Naylor Assumed the name and the incom- 
municable attributes and titles of our blessed 
Saviour, as the Fairest of Ten Thousand, — the 
Only begotten Son of God, — the Prophet of the? 
Most High God, — the King of Israel,— the Ever-" 
lasting Son of Righteousness,— the Prince of Peace, 
— the One sent to ju(lgean^ try the cause of Israel, 
— Jesus, — He in whom the hope of Israel stajid- 
eth.” As far as anything can be mg4fe. -the 
somewhat evasive and unintelligible ^swers of 
Naylor himself, it should seem that he considered 
these epithets and laudatory exclamations to be 
addressed not exactly to himself, but to Christ 

* Hist. Pur. ti. 662. 

t Diary of Thomns liurton, Member of the Parliaments of Oliver 
and Ricnard Cromwell, from 16J>G to 165D ; 4 vols. 8vo. Lon, 18K8. 
Vol, i. p. S3. 
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dwelling in him ; he earnestly disclaimed any in- 
tention of assuming to himself the honour due to 
the Creator; but, although h^ admitted that he 
1 did not check the adoration ofi^iis female admirers, 
he professed to have paid ve’L' little attention to it, 
and to have no distinct recollection of what the 
words were that- they used in their letters and oral 
addresses. “ One thing also,” say the committee 
in their report, “ being part of the matter of fact, 
we think worthy your knowledge, though much 
stress will not be laid on it ; and that is, that the 
description of our Saviour by Publius Lentulus to 
the Senate of Rome in writing (which is also im- 
printed) was taken upon one of James Naylor’s 

attendants And for Naylor’s hair, both 

colour and manner of wearing it, as also the 
fashion of his beard, and feature and person, did 
much agree with that description ; which also was 
taken notice of by many of the committee, how 
much he resembled (as they apprehended, with 
some affectation) the picture usually drawn fur 
our Saviour.” One ardent devotee, Dorcas Er- 
bury, who had particularly distinguished heiself 
in singing hosannahs to the prophet, and spread- 
ing her garmeuts before him in Ins progress 
through Somersetshire, affirmed thal*shc had lain 
dead in Exeter gaol for two whole days, and that 
Naylor had restored her to life by laying hi£*hand 
upon her ! Naylor himself, when questioned 
touching this transaction, was more than usually 
ambiguous and obscure ; he was rather disinclined 
to say any tiling on the subject, but, upon being 
pressed, admitted that he conceived there was a 
power in him from above ; “ and it is the same 
power,” he continued, “ whcieof you read jn the 
Scriptures, that hath raised the dead.” lie ap- 
pears to have believed that lie possessed the power 
i of recalling the dead to life, blit to have had doubts 
as to its having been actually exercised oil this 
occasion. One of the most curious passages of 
the evidence taken by the committee is the follow- 
ing : — “ John JB&ynham, deputy to the serjeaut of 
the House, to whose custody Naylor and his com- 
pany are committed, informed, That the usual 
posture of James Naylor is sitting in a chair, and 
his company, both men and women, do sometimes 
kneel ; and when they are weary of kneeling they 
sit upon the ground before him, singing these and 
divers other words to the like purpose, — namely, 
Holy, Holy, to the Almighty, to the true God, 
gaud great God) glory to the Almighty, &c. 
And thus they ct^jtattally all the day long"; but 
the informer never heard Naylor sing us aforesaid. 
And saith, there & great resort to the said Naylor 
by diyers persons, who, most of them, do kneel 
before him in the manner aforesaid. And Martha 
Simmons (one of the Bristol worshippers), in the 
posture aforesaid, sung, This is the joyful day ! 
Behold, the King of Righteousness is come J And 
further, the informer saith, that he never knew 
the said Naylor show any dislike, either by reproof 
or otherwise, of that honour or worship which 
John Stranger and his wife, Martha Simmons, 
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and Dorcas Erbury. and the rest pave him as 
aforesaid. And a member of the House, being 
lately at the place v^hete Naylor is now a prisoner, 
informs the^commktee that he saw Naylor and * 
his company in the future aforesaid, and beard 
John Stranger and one of the women sing/ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God! and Holy e holy, to thee, 
thee, thee, Lord God ! And whilst John Stranger 
sung these words he did sometimes look upwards, 
and sometimes upon James Naylor. Another 
member informed us, as upon his own view, to 
the same purpose. And at Naylor’s last exami- 
nation before the committee, being Wednesday the 
3rd inslant (December), one William Piggot did 
inform that, Naylor sitting in a chair where be is 
now a prisoner, one Sarah Blackbury came to 
him, and took him by the hand, and said, Rise 
np, my love, my dove, my fair one, and come 
a\vuv : why sittest thou among the pots ? and pre- 
sently put her mouth upon his hand, and sunk 
down upon the ground before him.” Naylor 
denied that the woman bad cither bowed down, as 
thus stated, or touched his hand with her mouth ; 
she hud only, he said, taken his hand m hers. It 
is very plain, however, that, owing perhaps in 
great part to Ids imposing presence, Naylor exer- 
cised a wonderful iniiucnce over the imaginations 
of the female enthusiasts with whom lie came in 
contact ; the few male followers he had seem to 
have been mostly led after him by their wives : he 
was emphatically a ladies’ prophet. By the 
House of Commons, however, he was regarded us 
a personage of the firit national importance ; his 
ease kept them in hot debate from morning to 
mght from the 5th till the 17th of December in- 
clusive, and called forth an absolute inundation of 
the learning and eloquence both of theology and of 
law, much of it foaming with a fury and rancour 
of fanatic zeal, compared to which the worst ex- 
travagances imputed to the poor half-crazy Quaker 
were decent and respectable.* First, after three 
da} s’ wrangling, it was voted ‘‘That James Naylor, 
upon the whole matter of fuet, is guilty of horrid 
blasphemy;” and “That James Naylor is a grand 
impostor and seducer of the people.” Then came 
the question of the punishment to be inflicted, 
when it was actually moved that lie should be put 
to death, and that a bill should be prepared and 
brought in for that purpose ! The debate upon 
this question lasted above a w r eek, at the end of 
which the atrocious proposition was only defeated 
by a majority of fourteen, the numbers being 82 
for, and .96 against it. Among other speeches deli- 
vered against the motion was a most elaborate one 
by the Lord Commissioner Whitclock, overflowing 
not only with law and Latin, but still more with 
theology and Hebrew, m which, among other 
things,* it was solemnly put and discussed whether 
it wa» “ necessary for the being and preservation 
of the people and commonwealth of England that 
James Naylor should be put to death !” Finally, 

* Iiin ton's report of tho debutt’s on Nnjlor’s cusi* occupies nearly 
150 pages. 
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it was resolved, on Wednesday, the 1 7th, “That 
James Naylor he set on the pillory, with his head 
in the pillory, in the Palace Yard, Westminster,* 
during the space of two hours on Thursday next ; 
and shall be whipped by the hangman through 
tire streets, from Westminster to the Old Exchange, 
London ; and there likewise he set on the pillory 
with his head in the pillory, for the space of two 
hours, between the hours of eleven and one, on 
Saturday next ; in each place wearing a paper, 
containing an inscription of his crimes ; and that- 
at the Old Exchange his tongue be bored through 
with a hot jron ; and that he be there also stigma- 
tized in the forehead with the letter B ; and that 
lie be afterwards sent to Bristol, and be conveyed 
into and through the said city on horseback, bare- 
ridged, with his face backward, and there also 
publicly whipped, the next market-day after he 
com* thither; and that from thence he be com- 
mitted to prison in Bridewell, London, and there 
restrained from the society of all people, and there 
to labour bard till lie shall be released by parlia- 
ment; and during that time to be debarred the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, and shall have no 
relief but what lie earns by bis daily labours.” 
This sentence was executed in all its parts ; and 
Naylor endured his sufferings with the courage of 
a martyr. “This day,” says Bmton, under date 
of 27th December, “ B. and I went to sec Naylor’s 
tongue bored through, and him marked in the 
forehead. He put out his tongue very willingly, 
but shri liked a little when the iron came upon his 
forehead. He was pale when he came out of the 
pillory, but high-coloured after tongue-boring. 
He was bound with a cord by both arms to the 
pillory. Rich, the mad merchant, sat buic at 
Naylor’s feet all the time. Sometimes lie sang 
and cried, and stroked his hair and lace, and 
kissed his hand, and sucked the fire out of his 
forehead. Naylor embraced his executioner, and 
behaved himself very handsomely and patiently. 

A great crowd of people there ; the sheriff present, 
cum multis , at the Old Exchange, near the con- 
duit.”* According to the account in the State 
Trials, “ some of lus followers were so prodi- 
giously impious and silly as to lick his wounds, 
kiss his feet, lean in his bosom,” &c. At first, 
when he was consigned to Bridewell, he refused to 
work, and of course, in terms of his inhuman sen- 
tence, was left to starve; but, after fasting for 
three days, lie* submitted to the only means by 
which he could procure a little food. He lay in 
prison for two years, when his enthusiasm at last 
cooled so far as to induce him to admit that be 
had done wrong in receiving the honours that 
were paid to him in bis progress to Bristol. 
“All tiiosc ranting, wihl spirits,” he says, in 
one of the papers w'rittcn by linn in prison, and 
published after his death, “ which gathered about 
me at that time of darkness, with all their wild 
arts and wicked woiks against the honour of God 
and his pure spirit and people, I renounce : and 

* Dmrv. 
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whereas I gave advantage, through want of judg- 
ment, to that evil spirit, I take shame to myself.” 
On this, the Rump parliament that assembled after 
Oliver Croir well’s death allowed him to go at 
large ; and he afterwards published some tracts or 
papers in defence of the Quakers, who still ac- 
knowledged him as one of their body, lie sur- 
vived Ins restoration to liberty, however, only a 
few months. In the latter end of the year 1660 
lie was found in a dying state in a held in Hun- 
tingdonshire, and, being carried home, soon after- 
wards expired, being, it is supposed, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. His last hours were 
breathed away in the expression of a mild, bene- 
volent, and humble piety; and we are told that, 
after his fall, Naylor was a man of grout self-denial, 
and very diffident and jealous of himself.* 

The leading principle of Quakerism, the para- 
mount authority attributed to the suggestions of 
A\hat is assumed to be the divine spirit, or a voice 
from heaven speaking within the heart, being in 
fact the distinguishing characteristic of what we 
have called the last of the four modes of religious 
belief, was adopted in this time of teeming secta- 
rianism by several other denominations besides 
the Quakers, each holding it in combination with 
some other peculiar tenet, by which it was modified 
into a new system of faith and practice. The 
Millcnarians, or Fifth Monarchy -men, for example, 
united it with the belief in the immediate coming 
of Christ to reign personally for a thousand years 
upon the earth, with the saints for his ministers 
and local vicegerents. The Ranters added to it 
the persuasion that a main part of religion con- 
sisted in vociferation and violence of bodily excite- 
ment. The Behmenists, or disciples of Jacob 
Behmcri (properly Bohme), styled the Teutonic 
Philosopher, who had preached the doctrine of the 
inward light even in England long before Fox, 
held it of course' along with the other parts of 
their master’s complicated system of theological 
metaphysics. The Yanists, or followers of the 
younger Sir Ilarry Vane, otherwise called the Seek- 
ers, seem to have conjoined with it the notion that 
an essential attribute of religious truth was a cer- 
tain mistiness or vagueness, eluding distinct appre- 
hension, and rather to be groped afier in a sort of 
continual half-scepticism than ever properly found 
out and embraced by the mind as a solid and 
satisfying conviction. And another sect called the 
Mugglotonmns, who professed to lie believers in 
“ the two last prophets and messengers of God, 
John Reeve and Ludowic^ Mnggleton,” found in 
the great Quaker principle an assurance of the 
incarnation of the Prince of Darkness as well as of 
the Divinity, and of many other peculiar crotchets. 
These last were among' the fiercest antagonists 
both of the Quakers and the Bchmenists, appa- 

* An account of the evidence taken by the parliamentary com- 
mittee in the ease of Naylor, m some parts considerably liilJer than 
given ju the Slate Ta ils, fm,a which our extracts am taken, is 
givito m a pamphlet pi«-M*rv«-d in the Ilarlcian Miscellany, vol vi. 
pp. 424 — 4fc8 (8vo. edit, of IM10), entitled The Grand Impostor Ex- 
amined, &c. 4to. Lon. iG5t>. 
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rently for no other reason so much as on account 
of the contiguity of their respective creeds, or what 
they all three had in common. “ Knowledge of 
*the true God and the right deUl,” writes Muggle- 
ton, in 1661, in a letter to ctfa’ of hisTemale devo- 
tees (they seem like those of Naylor to have been 
mostly of that sex), “ with the knowledge of the 
place and nature of heaven, and the place and 
nature of hell, with the persons and nature of angels, 
and the mortality of the soul ; upon the knowledge 
of these six principles dependeth the eternal hap- 
piness of man, in which Jacob Bemon was utterly 
ignorant ; yet he doth talk of a God, and a devil, 
and of angels ; but knows nothing of the person 
and nature of them. Yet his philosophical light 
was above all men that doth profess religion, until 
this commission of the Spirit came forth, which 
hath brought Jacob Demon’s light, and many other 
high lights, down very low within these ten years.’ ’* 
“ 1 make no question,” he writes to another disci- 
ple, also a woman, “but that you shall increase in 
faith, light, and life, to the opposing of all those blind 
and dark lights, the Quakers, that have no God but 
what is within them, and that light within them xx ill 
he found in the end to he but darkness ; and then 
how great will that darkness be ! l<or their God 
and their light within themselves will perish to 
eternity; for, though they seem to be the best of 
all the seven churches in righteousness of life, 
and do suffer more by the powers of the nation 
than any other, yet they are the worst of nil the 
seven churches in point of doctrine; for they aie 
absolutely the spirit of Antichrist, which demeth 
both the Father and the Son.”-}- Ilis letters and 
other works are full of passages to the same effect; 
but the most extraordinary of his effusions in this 
strain is his “ Sentence, of Damnation ” upon twen- 
ty-six Quakers of Cork, who, at a quarterly meet- 
ing held there in July, 1678, had thought it 
necessary to vindicate themselves from the impu- 
tation, which it seems had got abroad, that they 
had gone over to the Muggletonians, as a good 
many of their brethren had done, by publishing 
what they called their testimony against the errors 
of that sect. The testimony is a short and compa- 
ratively mild protestation; Muggleton’s reply ex- 
tends to thirteen quarto pages, and in scorn and 
arrogance, though not perhaps in dignity, might 
match any fulinination of Hildebrand himself. 
One paragraph of it is curious, as entering with 
some minuteness intqthc history both of Muggle- 
tonianism and of Quakerism : — “ Whereas you say, 
this spirit, meaning Reeve and Muggleton, hath 
been lurking in secret places for a season ; to this 
I say it hath been almost as openly declared as 
the Quakers’ spirit hath, and almost as long it hath ' 
appeared in this last age of the world, for matter 
of time, as the Quakers’ anti-christian spirit hath 
appeared. It is almost twenty-two years* since 
this commission of the Spirit hath appeared ; and 
the spirit of Antichrist in the Quakers hath ap- 

* Mujiglrton’s Spiritual Kpistlen, 4to, 1755; p. 12. 

f Ibid, p. 24. Letter dated 14 July, 1G62. 
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peared hut few years more. And when Reeve and 
Muggleton [the repetition of this mercantile-firm- 
looking designation^ the new religion has an odd 
effect] did appear atttiie first, this declaration and * 
doctrine was far mare public than the appearance 
of the Quakers ; why ? because we wrote our faith, 
doctrine, and commission, and jftinted it to the 
world, whereby the people took more public notice 
of us than of the Quakers ; for at that time there 
were but few Quakers of note : neither did they 
print anything*of their faith and doctrine, what 
they would have people to believe ; and I suppose 
that, i£ the first book the Quakers wrote to vindi- 
cate the principles of the Quakers 1 doctrine could 
be produced, it would not bear so long a time as 
Reeve’s and Muggleton’s commission-book doth. 
But, however, the Quakers at that time had witch- 
craft fits, which did rather fright the beholders of 
them than inform their judgments. But since 
that, Muggleton hath cast out that devil out of 
many of them, by the sentence of damnation upon 
the chief of them ; so that it hath eased the whole 
body of the Quakers of those witchcraft fits, that 
were formerly very rife in the Quakers’ people ; so 
that now there is hardly a witchcraft fit can be pro- 
cured amongst them. I do believe that wc have 
written and printed, if it were possible to gather 
them all together, m public, more than most of the 
Quakers in England have written ; however, our 
books trouble the world more than any Quakers’ 
books do whatsoever. Likewise, we were public 
enough twenty years ago with you Quakers, when 
we gave sentence of damnation upon four of your 
chief leaders, if not the first broachcrs of the 
Quakers’ anti-cliristian doctrine: viz., George Fox, 
the elder and younger both, Francis Ilowgell and 
Edward Burroughes : these four, as I remember, 
were the first Quakers that were damned, for deny- 
ing that God hath a body of his own, distinct from 
man and all other creatures.. . . .So that you Qua- 
kers, of all people in the world, have the least cause 
to say this spirit hath lain lurking in secret places. 
Indeed, we have not followed the practice of you 
Quakers, to compass sea and laud to gain prose- 
lytes, as many of you have The anti-christian 

spirit in the Quakers hath enlarged itself very 
much within these fifteen years, which hath been 
the cause that the spirit of the true Christ in us 
hath enlarged itself, in opposition to the spirit of 
Antichrist in the Quakers, and more especially 
since John Reeve’s death ;*for in his time there 
were but few Quakers in comparison to what arc 
now, aiid little notice taken ol them in his time ; 
but since they have increased and multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. But, since Muggleton began to oppose 
them, by writing against their bodiless God within 
them, ,it bath put a great stop to them ; and not 
only^so, but this doctrine of Reeve and Muggleton 
hath* delivered many innocent souls out of the 
snares of the Quakers. Besides, the spirit did not 
lurk in any secret place when I wrote to Edward 
Bourne, Samuel Hooton, William Smith, Thomas 
Taylor, and several qjhers, which is near twelve 
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years ago, wherein they wore damned to eternity 
for despising that doctrine you call ertoneous ; and 
ever since that letter to Samuel Hooton and Wil- 
liam Smith, I have not been suffer^ to lurk in 
secret places. For you Quakers# have caused me 

to be the publickest man in the world lam not 

only hated of jou Quakers, but am hated of. all tl*c 
speakers and ministers of all the seven churches of 
Europe, besides thousands of their hearers ; so that 
it is an impossible thing that I should have lain in 
any secret place.” lie afterwards boasts that it had 
never been his custom to compel people to enter ihe 
kingdom of heaven, whether they would or no, as 
the Quakers, he asserts, were in the habit of doing. 
“ You Quakers,” he goes on, “ keep a great hustle 
to keep your disciples to you, for fear of losing 
them , 1 never did endeavour to get your disciples 
fiom you, yet there arc many of them that arc come 
to tfie life of this doctrine of Reeve and Muggleton, 
which you call erroneous. And if they could not 
have found rest in this doctrine and commission, 
they had liberty to return to you again. And can 
you Quakers tell the reason why so many of your 
disciples, that were absolute of you, should come to 
mo and never icturn to you again? And it is a 
more admirable tiling that there should not be one 
of Muggleton’s disciples, or true believers of him, 
to fall from him to the Quakers, not this fifteen 
years ; I know not one ; neither do they stumble 
or startle any more, if they truly believe Reeve and 
Muggleton’s doctrine.” These ten years, and 
better, he adds, had he been engaged against the 
whole host of Quakers, they being many, and be 
but one man ; yet lie had broken the jawbone of 
their strength to pieces, and shattered them in con- 
fusion. Many of their mightiest men of valour 
bad come against him, but lie had overcome them 
all, and scattered their followers, as David did 
Goliath and the Philistines. William Penn, indeed, 
he admits, still survived, and “hath been'more zeal- 
ous for the spirit of Antichrist than the former that 
went before him.” But “ for this,” exclaims the 
prophet, “ he is damned, body and soul, to eternity ; 
and it will not be long before lie shall possess the re- 
ward of his blasphemy; which is this : — his soul, 
which lie saitli cannot die, it shall die two deaths ; it 
shall pass through tins first death, which is natural 
and appointed unto all men once to die, and enter into 
the second death, which is eternal, in utter dark- 
ness, where he shall never die, nor never live in 
comfort, even a living death and dying life ; this 
is the second death, which God hath prepared for 
the seed of the serpent, such as Penn and others 
that despise such a God asjiath a body, form, and 
shape like man ; and he shall remember that he 
was told so by me.” The virulence and fury of 
fanaticism have probably never outdone this coarse 
and daring effusion; but it is scarcely possible to 
believe that Muggleton was a genuine fanatic, 
lie appears rather to have been, in the greater part, 
if not altogether, an unprincipled impostor, who, 
by dint of sheer impudence and assumption, suc- 
ceeded in deceiving others without deceiving him- 
9 5 m 2 
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self, and, by considerable sagacity and tact in the 
?rt of managing vulgar minds, and the most inor- 
dinate self-reliance, contnved to turn the folly and | 
fanaticism of* others to good account. in the gratifi- 
cation of his own* ambition and worldly interests. 
The most intense love of power breathes, or rather 
snorts, *in every sentence he utters ; and his letters 
furnish also abundance of evidence that his trade 
of a prophet was by no means an unproductive 
one in a worldly sense. He has frequently occa- 
sion to acknowledge remittances of money and 
other presents from his admirers and fol- 
lowers. Of all prophets, popes, or oracles, great 
or small, pagan or Christian, Roman, Protestant, 
or sectarian, Muggleton has certainly the readiest 
knack of consigning his adversaries to perdition. 
The unceremonious way in which he launches his 
edicts to that effect is at once honible and ludi- 
crous. We have already seen some specimens of 
Ins performances in this line; he concludes his 
letter to the Quakers of Cork, after quoting their 
denunciation of his doctrine as erroneous, m the 
following fashion: — “These words aie the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; and, inasmuch as God 
hath chosen me on earth to be the judge of blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, therefore, in obe- 
dience to my commission from the true God, 1 do 
pronounce all those twenty-six persons, whose 
names are above-written, cursed and damned in 
their souls and bodies, from the presence of God, 
elect men, and angels, to eternity.'’ And the same 
summary mode of proceeding* is resorted to, witli 
bodies of persons and particular individuals, in 
numbers of other instances.* 

* Thus, having a dispute with one John Hyde, u bookseller, 
about the binding of some books, lit* concludes a Iona: letter 
lo bun on Lbe subject with the same solemn i ihm\ and adds, 

" You nitty now- shake hands with Mi. Golebrooke, loi jom portions 
will be both alike. Only, I would advise you to take the money for 
binding the books; then* is 7*. (id enclosed in your letter; you had 
as filial receive it as not, tor Oml hath i ejected it, aud 1 have rejected 
it" ( C|nstles, j). 212.) Hyde, he maintains, had originally agieed 
to take payment tor Ins woik in books. Another very Ion” letter 
is addressed to Mi. Edward Delamain, a Baptist preacher, living in 
Mai) borough a brother of Alexander Delamain, one ot Mug- 
gleton’s most zealous disciples. Among olliei “ blasphemies ’ 
which this Baptist is accused of having sjioken are these. — 

1. That the lettci ol the Scriptures ought to l«* ciedited as if God did 
speak himself. 2. That he preferred the woids of Betel and Caul, 
being dead so many hundred years, as ofmoie consequence now tli.in 
the voice of God’s wind spoken to John Keeve, These tilings eon 
sidered,” concludes Muggleton, “ in obedience to my commission from 
God, 1 do, lor these your wicked speeches afore written, pronounce 
Udward Delamain, Baptist preachei.cmsed and damned, both m soul 
and body, from the presence of God, elect men, and angels, to all 
eternity And it will lie a marvellous thing if you do escape a very 
mean, low, even almost a vagabond condition m ilus llle, besides 
yom damnation hereattei : for tins 1 must tell you, that sins of this 
nature seldom escape a double curse. But now you may go see if you 
ran pi each and pray this cw se q[f you again ; and, tj your will had any 
piwn m it, nuw you had b/t\i bestti yourself .” (Ibid p 230 ) Maggie- 
ton had evidently a mil, hearty enjoyment in dooming his lellow- 
creattires to eternal torment On me other hand, his theory of the 
telieity of a tntuie state is probably the grossest ever piopomided. 

" All ot us," lie 8ii vs. m one ot lus letteis, “ that have eat of the (lesh 
of (oid, and (bank his blood by faith here in the state of mortality, we 
shall he gathered together in the igsm rectum, as tho fowls, to fly m 
the midst of heaven, and, being imnioitalued, shall come to the 
supper ot the gi cal God, lh.it we may eat of the same flesh thnt he 
cateth of, which j» the tlesh of pei seen ting kings, and the Hush of 
captains, and the tlesh ot mighty men. even of judges, and the flesh 
of horses, aud ot them that sic on them, ami the flesh of all fieemeu 
and boudmen, and ot small and gieat, that is, all wicked reprobate 
men, that have persecuted and luted the Lord’s prophets, apostles, 
and messengers, which he sent m this world. O! how blessed are 
we that shail sup with the great God of licuveu. in the destruction of 
onr enemies; for, as God was hared when he was on earth, so aie we 
for his sake ; aud as God is pleased to make Jus supper with the 
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The Restoration was on the face of it a victory 
over both the Independents and the general swarm 
of the Sectaries ; and that catastrophe hail accord- 
ingly been resisted to the la^J by the railed efforts 
of almost the whole of these t*v)o great bodies. The 
Quakers alone, of the crowd of minor sects, pre- 
pared to welcome, or at least to acquiesce in, the 
coining change, influenced not only by their dis- 
tinguishing principle of passive obedience in all 
such cases, but also by the sufferings they had en- 
dured under the republican government, while all 
other denominations of religionists remained un- 
molested. George Fox and his followers, indeed, 
seem to have been generally looking for the return 
of the king some years before it happened. He 
tells us himself that it was a common surmise 
among the republicans, before the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, that the Quakers held meetings to con- 
sult about bringing in King Charles.* “ I had,” 
lie adds, “ a sight and sense of the king’s return a 
good while before, and so had some others. I 
wrote to Oliver several times, and let him know 
that, while he was persecuting God’s people, they 
whom he accounted his enemies were preparing to 
come upon him. When some forwtyd spirits that 
came amongst us would have bought Somerset 
House, that we might have meetings in it, ,1 for- 
bade them to do so; for 1 then foresaw the king’s 
coming in again.” lie then tells a story of a wo- 
man whfe came to him in the Strand with a pro- 
phecy concerning King Charles’s coining in three 
years before he came : “ l saw,” he says, “ her 
prophecy was true, and that a great stroke must 
come upon them in power ; for they that had then 
got possession were so exceedingly high, and such 
great persecution was acted by them who called 
themselves saints, that , in my great sufler- 

dcstniction of the souls aiul bodies of iht* seed of tin* vipent (o 
vicinity, and he hath invited us, the lovvKot heaven, to Mip with tin* 
gieut God, why should not wo it* juice n> tins suppei whit h the gie.it 
God hath uuute, even ni the destruction ol this wicked vvoild j tui 
tins earth is a habit iliou ol devil*, while the wmld doth endtue. And 
loi my part I could w dimply sup with the yie.it God of h •liven. that 
Intli redeemed my soul m the distinction of tins vvoild, that I might 
eat the flesh of mighty men— mayois, judges, Junes, small and gseal 
devils, that have hated me without a cause, &r. Xtc.” (Letter to 
Colonel Pliaue aud the lest ol l lie Believeis, dated London, llith 
Fell. IhHO, in A Stream from the Tree of Life, ot The Third Record 
lfndivated, 4to. 175M, p. 2# ) Muggleton. it appears, had smarted 
nioie than once uudei the lush of the laws; bespeaks lu vuiious 
places both of liav my been imprisoned and of having stood 111 the 
pilloiy. He and his friend Heeve, it seems, were originally two 
tailors. One of the charges made against Muggleton by lus enemies 
wa*., that be contradicted m some tilings the doctrine ot his deceased 
associate. Reeve. ‘‘To this I say,” lie writes iu on« ofhis letters, 

“ 1 have power so to do, and 1 had power so to do when I 10 was alive, 
and did contiodict him in some things when he was alive ; mid John 
Reeve wrote some things that tvas euor to me, and crior 111 itsell, 
which 1 did oppose him in to his face, and he would not deny it 
Aud yet, notwithstanding, Johu Reeve was infallible, and did wute 
by an unerring spu it" 'JThis last assertion he e\plaius by the dis- 
tinction, that, the things in which Reeve’s judgment nnd expeiience 
were in error 0 beiug ot no couaoquence as to eternal happiness, they 
were let pass." *• Besides,” he adds, “ none can judge ot u luophet s 
writing or judgment, but he that is equal in power and judgment 
with him. Beiug chosen of God, 1 had power to contradict him m his 
judgment; aud, though it was error, it would have been rebellion in 
any believer to do at I did. Aud now 1 , 1 being the lust liver, it is 
rebellion m you to cull anything lies or error that 1 dojustffy to be 
tine ; for none is to call me to an account, or to resist my judgment 
in spiritual things or mutters, but God only.” (Ibid, p, 1.4.) Wo do 
not know whethei this coarse impostor has still uny believers or dis- 
ciples; bat the Muggletoniuns, it should nppeur, were still a sect 
among u» within the lutei half of the lust century, when some of the 
prophet’s wiiinigs vveie leprinted, ui:d otlieis published foi the fiist, 
time from his manuscripts, 
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mg and travail of spirit for the nation, being griev- 
ously burthened with their hypocrisy, treachery, 
and falsehood, I savj God would bring that a-top 
of them whiflh they hail been a-top of.” * “ There 
had been tenderness, he says elsewhere, “ ip many 
of them formerly, when they were low; but when 
they were got up, had killed and ttiken possession, 
they came to be as bad as others ; so that we had 
much to do with them about our hats, and saying 
Thou and Thee to them. They turned their pro- 
fession of patieifce and moderation into rage and 
madness ; and many of them were like distracted 
men fop this hat honour.” f He particularly men- 
tions Sir Harry Vane, as insisting, in his character 
of chairman of the parliamentary committee ap- 
pointed for the trial of Quakers, upon their putting 
off their hats. “ Many of us,” adds Fox, “ having 
been imprisoned upon contempts (as they called 
them) for not pulling off our hats, it was not a 
likely thing that Friends, who had suffered so long 
for it from others, should put off their hats to 
him.” J And, if we may believe Fox, the Inde- 
pendent ministers, after getting possession of the 
benefices of the national church, inconsistent as 
such proceedings should seem to be with the funda- 
mental principle of Independency, were not be- 
hind <heir Presbyterian brethren in compelling 
those who belonged to other persuasions to contri- 
bute to their support. “ Great spoiling also,” he 
’writes, under date of 1655, “ there was of Friends’ 
goods for tithes, by the Independent and Presby- 
terian priests, and some Baptist priests, that had 
got the steepl e-houses. ”§ For Cromwell, who, al- 
though himself as little inclined to persecute the 
Quakers as any other sect, was annoyed by their 
unnecessary pertinacity, as he deemed it, in small 
matters of form, and did not care to risk much in 
protecting them, generally professing to disbelieve 
the accounts of their sufferings that were laid be- 
fore him, Fox felt manifestly very little real regard, 
though the humble Quaker and the lord protector 
always kept outwardly on good teams. One day 
in 1656 Fox and two or three of his friends, hav- 
ing rode from Kingston, were approaching London : 
u When we came near Hyde Park,” says Fox, “ we 
snw a great concourse of people, and, looking 
towards them, we espied the protector coming in 
his coach. Whereupon I rode to his coach-side ; 
and some of his life-guard would have put me 
away, but he forbade them. So 1 rode by his 
coach-sidc with him, declaring what the Lord gave 
me to say unto him of his condition, and of the 
sufferings of Friends in the nation ; showing him 
how contrary this persecution was to Christ and 
■his apostles, and to Christianity. When wc were 
come to James’s Park gate I left him, and at part- 
ing he desired me to come to his house.” What 
follows affords an interesting glimpse of Crom- 
well’s ’familiar domestic habits : — “ The next day, 
one of his wife’s maids, whose name was Mary San- 
ders, came to me at my lodging, and told me her 

t Ibid. p. 481). 
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master came to her and said he would tell her some 
good news. When she asked him what it was, he 
told her George Fox was come to town. She re- 
plied, that was good news indeed (fai* she had re- 
ceived truth); but she said she efiuld hardly believe 
him till he told her how I met him, and rode frogi 
Hyde Park to James’s Park with him.”** Soon 
after, Fox, accompanied by a friend, went to White- 
hall, where they found Dr. Owen, vice-chancellor 
of Oxford, with the protector. They spoke to 
him of their inward light, which he said was a Tia- 
tural light: “ but we,” says Fox, “ showed him 
the contrary. . . .The power of the Lord God arose 
in me, and l was moved in it to bid him lay down 
his crown at the feet of Jesus. Several times I 
spoke to him to the same effect. Now I was 
standing by the table, and he came and sat upon 
the table’s side by me, and said he would be as 
high as I was ; and so continued speaking against 
the light of Christ Jesus ; and went away in a 
light manner.” Fox adds, that nevertheless the 
Lord’s power came over Cromwell, so that when 
lie -came to his wife and other company he ob- 
served that he had never parted so from them be- 
fore: but this finish of the story, or at least the 
interpretation put upon the words said to have 
dropped from the protector, may be fairly set down 
to the account of the narrator’s power of self-de- 
lusion, or what in ordinary eases would lie culled 
vanity, a (piality which is legible on every page of 
the good man’s journal, often peering out, very 
amusingly, from the midst of his pious gravity and 
earnestness. Two years after, and very shortly 
before Cromwell’s death, Fox had another inter- 
view with him, having come fi om Kiugstou to 
Hampton Court to speak with him about the suf- 
ferings of the sect. I met him,” he w rites, “ rid- 
ing into Hampton Court Park, and before I came 
to him, as he rode at the head of his life-guard, I 
saw and felt a waft (or apparition) of death go 
forth against him ; and when I came to him, lie 
looked like a dead man. After I had laid the suf- 
ferings of Friends before him, and had warned 
him, according as 1 was moved to speak to him, 
lie bid me come to Ins Jiouse. So J returned to 
Kingston, and the next day went up to Hampton 
Court, to speak luithcr with him. But when I 

came he was sick ; and Harvey, who was one 

that waited on him, told me the doctors were not 
willing I should speak with him. So I passed 
away, and 1 never saw him more.” t He was very 
indignant at the honours paid to the protector’s 
remains ; and the terms in which he expresses 
himself upon this occasion may lead us to suspect 
that a dislike to the man, as well as to the cere- 
mony, had some share provoking his wrath : — 

“ Now was there a great pother made about the 
image or effigies of Oliver Cromwell lying in state ; 
men standing and sounding with trumpets over 
his image after he was dead. At this my spirit 
was greatly grieved ; and the Lord, I found, was 
highly offended.” X In the plotting and ftmnter- 

* Juuyial, i. 281. • f lbi<V p, 48G J Ibid, 491. 
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plotting of the various factious which immediately 
'followed the departure of, the great moderator and 
controller, Fox. thought it necessary to indite a 
general epistle to his followers, 'warning them 
against taking any 'part on the one side or the 
ether. Soon after, when the royalist insurrection, 
headed by Sir George Booth, broke out in Cheshire, 
some foolish, rash spirits, he tells ns, that came 
sometimes among them, were ready to take up 
r arms ; but he was moved of the Lord to warn and 
forbid them, and they were quiet. “ In the time 
of the Committee of Safety (so called),” he adds, 
“ we were invited by them to take up arms, and 
great places and commands were offered some of 
us; but we denied them all, and declared against 
it both by word and writing.”* 'The historians of 
Quakerism inform us that the society generally 
considered the Restoration as a signal instance of 
the interposition of Providence to restore peace and 
order to a distracted nation ; and in this light it is 
viewed by Fox in a paper which he wrote, some 
time after it took place, from Lancaster gaol. Refer- 
ring to his having been charged with being an enemy 
to the king, he declares tins to be false : “ and I 
can say,” he adds, “ it is of the Lord that he is 
come in, to bring down many unrighteously set 
up ; of which I had a sight three years before he 

came in I have been often imprisoned and 

persecuted these eleven or twelve years by them 
that have been against both the king and his fa- 
ther; hut not by them that were for the 

king.”+ Indeed, in the knowledge of this friendly 
disposition of the Quakers, Cliailcs II., very soon 
after his return, at an audience which he granted 
to Richard Hubbertlioru, an eminent member of 
their society, had given his royal assurance, in the 
strongest terms, that they should not he molested 
for their religious opinions so long as (hey lived 
peaceably. “ Some Friends also,” Fox tells us, 
“ were admitted into the House of Lords, and had 
liberty to declare their reasons why they could not 
pay tithes, swear, nor go to the steeple-house wor- 
ship, or join with others in worship : and they 
heard them moderately. And there being about 
seven hundred Friends in prison in the nation, who 
had been committed under Oliver’s and Richard’s 
government, upon contempts (as they call them), 
when the king came in he set them all at liberty. 
There seemed at that time ail inclination and in- 
tention in the government to grant Friends liberty, 
because they were sensible that we had suffered as 
well as they under the former powers.” | The 
mad attempt of Vcnner and the Fifth Monarchy- 
men, however, drew down, very undeservedly, the 
violence of the government upon the Quakers ; 
who, in the confused and altogether erroneous no- 
tions that were entertained of their principles, were 
supposed to he at the bottom of that wild project 
for overturning the new government, and substi- 
tuting the dominion of the saints ; and they were 
immediately in great numbers thrown into prison. 
“ Upon this insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy- 
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men,” says Fox, u great havoc was made both in 
city and country, so that it was dangerous for sober 
people to stir abroad for several weeks after ; and 
hardly could either man (tfrwomai^go up and 
down Jtlie streets to buy provisions for their fami- 
lies without being abused. In the country they 
dragged men aftd women out of their houses, and 
some sick men out of their beds by the legs .... 
Now were the prisons everywhere filled with 
Friends and others, in the city fend country ; and 
the posts were so laid for the seeching of letters 
that none could pass unscarched. We heard of 
several thousands of our Friends that ware cast 
into prison in several parts of the nation ; and 
Margaret Fell (the widow of Judge Fell, whom 
Fox afterwards married) carried an account of 
them to the king and council. The next week we 
had an account of several thousands more that 
were cast into prison ; and she went and laid them 
also before the king and council. They wondered 
how we could have such intelligence, seeing they 
had given such strict charge for the intercepting 
of all letters : hut the Lord did so order it that we 
had an account, notwithstanding all their stop- 
pings.”* It is stated that there werev imprisoned 
in Bristol nearly 190 Quakers; in Lancaster, 270 ; 
in Westmoreland, 1J6; in the West Rid : ng of 
Yorkshire, 229 ; and in the North Riding, 126. f 
It was soon discovered that these unfortunate per- 
sons had lmd nothing to do with the outbreak of 
the few insane enthusiasts in the city of London, 
which had thrown the government, and indeed the 
whole nation, into such needless alarm ; and upon 
this they were all discharged, an order being 
issued that they should be set at liberty, without 
payment of fees; but other pretences were soon 
found for gratifying the popular feeling by the per- 
secution of the Quakers, who more than any other 
of the numerous rival sects of the day seem to have 
lmd their hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. The old laws against the non- 
payment of tithes and non-attendance at the parish 
churches on Sundays and holidays were revived 
and enforced against them at the will of every bi- 
goted magistrate or [interested informer ; and tin; ^ 
tendering to them of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, which of course they refused to take, 
was always a ready way of procuring their con- 
signment to durance, on the stututes enacted in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. In 1662 
Fox and his friend Ylubberthorn drew up “a list 
of some of the sufferings of the people of God, 
in scorn called Quakers,” which they forwarded 
to the king, along with a letter beginning, Friend, 
who art the chief ruler of these dominions and 
from which it appeared that there had been im- 
prisoned in the time of the Commonwealth, for 
Quakerism, 3173 persons, of whom 32 had died 
in their dungeons, and 73 still remained in con- 
finement; and that since the Restoration there 
had been imprisoned 3068 more. Fox himself 
was soon after added to the number. 
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Meanwhile the other bodies of religionists had 
also all had their hopes and fears from the restored 
government set at rest. It was clear from the first, 
as we have _ observed above, that the return of 1 
the king must provl *fatal to the ascendancy of 
the Independents and the general mob of the minor 
sectaries ; and equally clear that, some form of 
episcopacy would now be the established form of 
church government. The Independents and Secta- 
ries, with the exception of the Quakers, had in fact 
resisted the restoration of the monarchical constitu- 
tion to the utmost of their power and to the last 
moment ; and, when it was brought about in spite 
of them, they could lay their account with nothing 
else than to he treated as the beaten party. They, 
who, in their instrument of government, in the year 
1053, had expressly excepted popery and prelacy 
from the toleration which was then established for 
all other forms of Christianity, could not expect 
that prelacy, now that it had gotten the upper 
hand, should allow them to retain any place in the 
national church. The utmost they could look for 
was such a toleration in their character of dissent- 
ers us they had themselves iri their day of power 
denied to even the most modest profession of epis- 
copacy. But, although this was the situation of 
the Independents, the Presbyterians might very 
naturally seem to themselves to be differently cir- 
cumstanced, and to have a reasonable claim not 
only to toleration, but to u participation with the 
Episcopalians in the remodelled establishment. 
It is tiue they also, as well as the Independents, 
had, in their hour of triumph, hurled against 
episcopacy their edicts of fiercest excommunica- 
tion ; they hud turned the episcopalian clergy out 
of every living in the church, and had doin' what 
they could to drive popery and prelacy out of the 
land,— proclaiming the persecution of both to he 
one of the most sacred duties of true religion. 
True, likewise, pielacy and presbytery had in 
these kingdoms been engaged in an almost inces- 
sant contest for each other’s extirpation ever since 
the Reformation; the strife between them had 
raged in Scotland for sixty years before it had 
begun in England ; and the longer it had lasted it 
had only grown the more fuiious and deadly. All 
this might seem, at first sight, to make any union 
between them a thing not to be thought of. On 
the other hand, however, it was to be remembered 
that the opposition between them in past times 
had after all arisen rather ©ut of circumstances 
than from any hostility inherent in their natures, 
and that.it had been exasperated to the pitch to 
which it had gone by long hanits of contention 
from a comparatively moderate beginning. They 
‘hud not at first either denounced each other as 
absolutely unscriptural and intolerable, nor had 
either asserted any exclusive divine right in its 
own favour. These were late pretensions, into 
which both parties had been hurried by the mere 
ardour of conflict. Originally, all that either 
claimed was a preference over the other in certain 
circumstances, on grounds, not of absolute right or 
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principle, but only of expediency. In fact, the 
differences between them, coolly considered, could 
hardly in any view be called differences of prin- 
ciple. Long opposition and controversy had led 
gradually to some divergence of .doctrinal profes- 
sion ; but, according to their ancient and admitted 
standards of faith, English episcopacy and Scottish 
presbytery were nearly at one in all the funda- 
mental points of doctrine. At least, if Calvinism 
was the avowed Creed of the latter, it was also the 
not disavowed creed of the former. Both likewise’ 
belonged to what we have called the second class 
of the forms of religious opinion, occupying the 
same midway ground of Protestant Establishcd- 
Churchism, by which they were separated from the 
Romanists on th%one hand and the Independents 
on the other. They agreed in the cardinal point 
of neither holding the authority of the church to 
be absolute with the former, nor of rejecting it 
altogether with the latter. The motto of the one 
as well as of the other was, neither the infallibility 
of the church with the Romanists, nor the right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures with the Independents, but the Scriptures as 
interpreted by the Church, — the determination 
of the Church as avowedly and exclusively founded 
on the warrant of the Scriptures. Holding this 
great distinguishing principle in common, they 
might be divided and set against each other by 
their clashing interests at particular emergencies, 
and might fight all the more fiercely when they 
had once begun, by reason of their very affinity, 
as is the wont of nations and of private individuals, 
as well as of religious seels; but in circumstances 
favourable to their reconcilement and union their 
agreement upon so fundamental a matter would 
tend to draw them closer together, and to fit them 
the better for co-operation, and, if necessary, lor 
mutual concession and compromise. Ilad not 
this been seen of late, when, after the lengths to 
which they had gone in concert with the Inde- 
pendents and the Sectaries in pursuit of their first 
object, — the overthrow of episcopacy, — the Pres- 
byterians, both m England and in Scotland, had 
cordially and eagerly united with the episcopa- 
lians against their former allies for the attainment 
of their next object— the bringing back of the 
king? So that, on the whole, wc may say the 
two churches, or systems of religious opinion, were 
really at one, or nearly at one, in regard to every- 
thing excepting merely the external forms of wor- 
ship and the matter of ecclesiastical government ; 
nor was there any apparent reason for concluding 
that either would refuse to^foiego, if necessary, 
part of its own views on these surely secondary 
and non- essential portions, if they were not to he 
considered rather accessories and outlying terri- 
tories than integral portions of their common 
Christianity. 

It was evident, however, as we have said, that, 
in so far at least as England was concerned, the 
restoration of monarchy would prove substantially 
the restoration of # episcopacy also, and that all, 
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therefore, that the Presbyterians could hope for 
.would be such a modification or relaxation of the 
ancient episcopalian poTfty as would obviate their 
more serioiU scruples, and enable them to conform 
to the government of bishops and a book of com- 
mon prayer. It is admitted, indeed, by the Puritan 
historians themselves, that at this moment the 
national wish was decidedly for the rc-establish- 
ment of episcopacy, — nav, that, as Calamy and the 
other Presbvterian ministers of London informed 
their brethren, when some of them talked absurdly 
of setting up or maintaining their own system, the 
general stream and current was for the old prelacy 
in its pomp and height.* In these circumstances 
the hottest of the Presbyterians very soon saw the 
necessity of making up their minds to be satisfied 
with such a scheme of comprehension, if they 
could get even that, as should suffer some few of 
the forms of presbytery to subsist in combination 
with the essence and power of episcopacy. The 
wisest among them saw from the first that even 
this was of very unlikely attainment. “ These 
divines,” writes Richard Baxter, speaking of the 
Dutch and French Protestant clergymen, who, 
immediately before the Restoration, had sent letters 
to their Calvinistic and Presbyterian brethren in 
England, advising them to unite with the royalist 
party, — “ These divines knew nothing of the state 
of affairs in England. They knew not those men 

who were to be restored with the king They I 

pray for the success of my labours, when they arc 
persuading me to put an end to my labours, by 
setting up those prelates who will silence me and 
many hundreds more. They persuade me to that 
which will separate me from my flock, and then 
pray that I may be a blessing to them !” “ And 

yet,” he adds, “ I am for restoring the king, that, 
when we are silenced, and our ministry at an end, 
and some of us lie in prisons, we may there, and 
in that condition, have peace of conscience in the 
discharge of our duty, and the exercise of faith, 
patience, and charity in our sufferings. ”+ 

The mixed scheme which the Presbyterians 
now determined to support was that many years 
before propounded by Archbishop Usher, and 
commonly called his reduction of episcopacy. Its 
principle was the combination with the episcopal 
office and authority of a system of church courts 
composed of the body of the clergy, by which the 
affairs of the church should be chiefly regulated. 

It was proposed that, the primate or archbishop 
continuing to preside over each province as here* 
tufme, and the bishops over their several dioceses, 
a number of new suffragans, or inferior bishops, 
should be created equal to the number of rural 
deaneries ; that a synod of the clergy of each such 
subdivision should be assembled every month by 
the suffragan ; a diocesan synod once or twice a 
year by the bishop; and a provincial synod, con- 
sisting of all the bishops and suffragans, and dele- 
gates from the clergy of each diocese, every third 
year by the archbishop : if the parliament should 
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be sitting, the two provincial synods might join 
together and form a national synod, wherein all 
appeals from inferior synods might be received, 

J their acts examined, and all ecclesiastical matters 
whatsoever finally determine^ Thi& fr was a close 
imitation of the Scottish system of presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies, with this difference 
only, that it made the suffragans, bishops, and 
archbishops constant moderators or presidents of 
these several church-courts, instead' of leaving the 
members to elect their own president. 

We have given, in the preceding Chapter, an 
account of the conference that was held on the 
22nd of October, 1600, at the house of tire Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, in the presence of the king, 
between the bishops and the representatives of the 
Presbyterian clergy, which was followed, three 
days after, by the publication of “His Majesty’s 
Declaration to all bis loving subjects of his king- 
dom of England and dominion of Wales, concern- 
ing Ecclesiastical affairs,” commonly called the 
“healing declaration.”* The royal assurances 
contained in this paper, although they did not go 
so far as the Presbyterians could have wished, 
were yet so satisfactory to the generality of that 
party, that, if they had been fulfilled, presbytery 
and episcopacy in England might perhaps have 
embraced one another, and become unittM rrr 
one comprehensive national establishment. The 
Presbyterian clergy in and near London pre- 
sented an address of thanks to his majesty for 
an announcement of liis royal intentions which 
they found to be “so full of indulgence and 
gracious condescension ;” and they assured him 
that, although all things in the proposed frame of 
ecclesiastical government were not exactly suited 
to their judgment, yet his majesty’s moderation 
had so great an influence on them, that they would 
“ to the utmost endeavour the healing of the 
breaches, and promoting the peace and union of 
the church.” Soon after, Dr. Reynolds, one of the 
most distinguished of the Presbyterian ministers, 
accepted the bishopric of Norwich; and another of 
them, Dr. Manton, being presented to the living 
of Covcnt Garden by the Earl of Bedford, con- 
sented to receive episcopal institution from the < 
hands of the Bishop of London. Others, however, 
were more suspicious or less ready for preferment ; 
Calamy|decliiied the bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry till the king’s declaration should be 
passed into a law ; Baxter retained his fears or Ins 
disinclination to the episcopal office, and refused 
the bishopric of Hereford ; and Dr. Bates and two 
others, to whom dbaneries were offered, after some 
hesitation, eventually followed his example. Even 
Manton, seeing how things were going at court,' 
now refused the deanery of Rochester. 

After a few months the bill which was brought 
into the House of Commons for giving legal effect 
to the “ healing declaration” was defeated, as has 
been related in the last Chapter, not without strong 
reasons for believing that the court itself, at whose 
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instance the measure had been professedly brought 
in, was at the bottom of the opposition' which suc- 
ceeded in throwing it out.* This was in Novem- 
ber, 1 660. % t BaxteiJ Jiowever, admits thht at this* 
time the general bouy of the people, as well as the 
parliament, were ripe for anything the court might 
propose ;t and Burnet tells us thafr ” the joy spread 
through the nation had got a parliament to he 
elected of mep so high and hot, that, unless the 
court had restrained them, they would have carried 
tilings much faither than they did against all that 
had been concerned in the late 'wars.”! After 
rejecting the Declaration Bill, this parliament, or 
convention, passed an act directing that every se- 
questrated minister who had not justified the late 
Icing’s murder, or declared against infant bap- 
tism, should be restored to his living before the 
25th of December following, the present incum- 
bent quitting it, and being accountable for all 
dilapidations and all arrears of fifths not paid. 
This act at once dispossessed some hundreds of 
ministers brought into the church in the time of 
the Commonwealth. Among others, Baxter was 
obliged to resign his living of Kidderminster, 
where he had laboured fur many years among a 
people that adored him, to the old vicar, who had 
been^ ejected in 1640. 

In the concluding clause of the “ healing decla- 
ration,” it had been announced that the final deter- 
mination of all matters appertaining to the esta- 
blishment of “ a perfect and entire unity and 
unifoimity throughout the. nation” should be. left 
to the advice of a national synod, to be duly called 
alter a little time should have cooled men’s tempers 

* St'e juic, |t c»?s. ' l Lift*, p. *:s7. 
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down to the requisite calmness for such consulta- 
tions.* Accordingly, royal letters patent were 
issued at Westminster oifthc 25th of March, lfifil, 
appointing twelve bishops, with nine^dergymeu as 
assistants, on the side of the episcopal church, to 
meet with an equal number of presbyteriau ilifipgs 
in the Savoy, at the lodgings of Dr. Sheldon,* bishop 
of London and master of the Savoy, “ to udvise 
upon and review the book of Common Prayer, . . . 
and to take into their serious and grave considera- 
tion the several directions and rules, forms* of 
prayer, and things in the said book of Common 
Prayer contained ; and to advise and consult upon 
the same, and the several objections and exceptions 
which shall now be raised against the same; and, 
if occasion he, to make such reasonable and neces- 
sary alterations, corrections, and amendments as 
shall he agreed upon to be needful and expedient 
for The giving satisfaction to tender consciences, 
and the restoring and continuance of peace and 
unity in the churches under his majesty’s govern- 
ment and piotcction ; . and to certify and pre- 

sent *to his majesty in writing under their seveial 
hands the matters and things whereupon they shall 
so determine, to he by his majesty approved and 
established.” Among the episcopalian commis- 
sioners were Frewen, archbishop of York, Sheldon, 
bishop of London, Cosius of Dm hum, Morley of 
Worcester, Walton of Chester, (iauden of Kvctcr, 
Reynolds of Norwich, Ac. :*f among their assist- 

• Scp ante, p. (ifiO/ 
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ants, Dr. Peter Heylin, I)r. John Barwick, Dr. 
Peter Gunning, Dr. John Pearson, and Dr. Tho- 
mas Pierce. Their opponents were the most emi- 
nent of the Presbyterian clergy — William Spur- 
stow, Edmund Cakimy, and Matthew Newcomen, 
names famous ever since the Smcctymnuus con- 
troversy j* the learned Richard Baxter, styled 
“ Clerk, late of Kidderminster ; h the great mathe- 
matician, Dr. John Wallis, then Savilian professor 
of geometry at Oxford, &c. The conference was 
to he brought to a termination within four months 
from the date of the commission. 

The commissioners assembled for the first time 
on the 13th of April; when Sheldon opened the 
discussion with a short speech in which he ob- 
served that thi' episcopalian party, being perfectly 
satisfied with the established forms of worship, had 
nothing to propose; and would therefore expect 
any objections that might he entertained to thi ex- 
isting order of things, and any innovations that 
might he desired, to be stated by their opponents, 
l ie further suggested that the other party should 
bring forward all they bad to offer at once;. and 
also that, for greater clearness, their propositions 
should be presented in writing. The presbyterian 
commissioners, on the other hand, urged the ex- 
pediency of proceeding by the method of oral de- 
bate, or what they called an amicable conference. 
At last it was agreed that the business should he 
begun by written papers, and that a debate might 
be allowed afterwards upon any points that seemed 
to require it. “ Papers,” says Burnet, “ were 
upon this given in. The preshy teri an s moved that 
Bishop Usher’s reduction should be laid down as 
a ground-work to treat on ; that bishops should 
not govern their dioceses by their single authority, 
nor depute it to their lay officers in their courts, 
but should, in matters of ordination and jurisdic- 
tion, take along with them the counsel and concur- 
rence of the presbyters. They did offer several 
exceptions to the liturgy, against the many re- 
sponses by the people ; and they desired all might 
he made one continued prayer. They desired that 
no lessons should be taken out of the apocryphal 
books ; that the psalms used in the daily service 
should he according to the new translation. They 
excepted to many parts of the office of baptism, 
That import the inward regeneration of all that were 
baptized. . . . They insisted mainly against kneel- 
ing at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, chiefly 
against the imposing it ; gnd moved that the pos- 
ture might he left free, and that the use of the 
surplice, of the cross in baptism, of godfathers 
being the sponsors in baptism, and of the holydays 
might be abolished. lu apswer, however, 
to the demand for the adoption of Archbishop 
Usher’s scheme, it W4n pointed out fp them tfifiit 
the king’s commission gave 00 authority even 
to take into consideration any quc&tipUS relating to 
the government of the church. Struck dumb upon 
the main subject about which they were come to 
talk byjhis discovery, which they ought to have 

* See unto, p. 009. t Own Time, i. 180, 


made sooner, the presbyterian divines were further 
embarrassed and disheartened by other circum- 
stances in their position ; they were neither at one 
among themselves, nor had they any authority to 
act for the general body whicfi tfiey were considered 
to represent. “ Sheldon,” continues Burnet, “ saw 
well what the ef?!ect would he of putting them to 
make all their, demands at once. The number of 
them raised a mighty outcry against them, as 
people that could never be satisfied. But nothing 
gave so great an advantage over them as their offer- 
ing a new liturgy. In this they were divided 
among themselves. Some were for insisting on a 
few important things, reckoning that, if they were 
gained, and a union followed upon that, it would 
he easier to gain other things afterwards. But 
all this was overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a 
man of great piety, and, if lie had not meddled in 
too many things, would have been esteemed one 
of the learned men of the age. He writ near two 
hundred hooks ; of these three are large folios : 
he had a very moving and pathetical way of 
writing, and was his whole life long a man of great 
zeal and much simplicity ; hut was most unhap- 
pily subtle and metaphysical in everything. There 
was a great submission paid to him Ify the whole 
party. So lie persuaded them that, from the words 
of the commission, they were hound to offer c^eiv- 
thingthat they thought might conduce to the good 
or peace of the church, without considering wluit 
was like to he obtained, or what effect their de- 
manding so much might have in irritating the 
minds of those who were then the superior body 
in strength and number.” It w r as m this chi- 
valrous spirit that the resolution was adopted of 
settling all questions about the alterations to he 
made m the Liturgy at once, by bringing forward 
an entire new one. Baxter took the task of pre- 
paring it upon himself; and his flying pen pro- 
duced the finished work in a fortnight. It w r as 
composed entirely in the language of scrip- 
ture, and entitled the Reformed Liturgy ; and, 
after having been approved of by the othei Pres- 
byterian commissioners, it was presented to the 
bishops for their acceptance. “ This,” says the 
historian of Puritanism, “ gave great offence, as 
presuming that a liturgy, drawn up by a single 
hand m fourteen days, was to be preferred, or 
stand in competition with one which had been re- 
ceived in the church for a whole century. Be- 
sides, it was inconsistent with the commission, 
and the bishops’ declaration of varying no farther 
from the old standard than should appear to he 
necessary ; * and, therefore, the Reformed Liturgy, 
as it was called, was rejected at once without being 
examined.” The Presbyterian brethren had re- 
course to remonstrances and expostulations ; hut 
their adversaries were inflexible. At last, when 
it was within ten days of the time fixed jn the 
commission for the close of the conference, it was 
agreed that there should be a vivd voce debate 
upon the single question of whether or not it w r as 
lawful to determine the certain use in the worship 
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of God of forms and ceremonies to which some 
objected, even supposing them really and properly 
to belong to the class of things indifferent. Three 
champions «f each sfdp were appointed to manage 1 
the argument : Drs.*Fenrson, Gunning, and Spar- 
row, for the Episcopalians ; Drs. Bates and Jacomb, 
and Mr. Baxter, for the PrcsbytcriRns. w The two 
men,” continues Burnet, “ that had the chief ma- 
nagement of tjie debate were the most unfit to 
heal matters, and the fittest to widen them, that 
could have heenrfouml out. Baxter was the oppo- 
nent; and Gunning was the respondent, who was 
afterwards advanced first to Chichester, and then 
to Ely : he was a man of great reading, and noted 
for a special subtilty of arguing : all the arts of 
sophistry were made use of by him on all occa- 
sions, in as confident a manner as if they had been 
sound reasoning : he was a man of an innocent 
life, unwenriedly active, to very little purpose : 
fie was much set on the reconciling us with popery 
in some points; and because the charge of ido- 
latry seemed a bar to all thoughts of reconciliation 
with them, he set himself with very great zeal to 
clear the church of Rome of idolatry : tins made 
many suspect him as inclining to go over to them ; 
but he was far from it, and was a very honest, sin- 
cere jnan, but of no sound judgment, and of no 
prudence in affairs ; be was for our conforming 
m all things to the rules of the primitive church, 
particularly in praying for the dead, in the use of 
oil, with many other rituals : lie formed many in 
Cambridge upon his own notions, who have car- 
ried them perhaps farther than he intended. 
Baxter and lie spent some days in much logical 
arguing, to the diversion of the town, who thought 
here were a couple of fencers engaged in disputes 
that could never be brought to an end, nor have 
unv good effect.” The battle of words, it is to be 
observed, was carried on iu the presence of a nu- 
merous audience, which, however, is said to have 
consisted principally of the adherents of the epis- 
copalian party — another circumstance that is 
complained of as having contributed to the discou- 
ragement of their opponents. In the end, the tAvo 
parties separated, when their commission would 
not allow them to wrangle any longer, without 
having concluded or agreed upon anything. On 
the 20th of November following, however, the 
king sent a letter to the convocation, which was 
then sitting, commanding them to review the Book 
of Common Prayer, and to propose such additions 
and amendments as they might think necessary, to 
be afterwards “ exhibited and ^presented for his 
majesty’s further allowance and confirmation.” 
The convocation was occupied a month in this re- 
view of the service-book, and it is said that their 
additions and alterations altogether amounted to 
ufyontsix hundred. Most of them, however, were 
extremely insignificant. Among the few that 
seem to have been more than mere amendments of 
style or grammar, the following may he noted : — 
the lessons were directed to he read, instead of 
being sung ; some collects that had beeu objected 
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to were omitted and others substituted ; private 
baptism, which had been allowed to he pci formed, 
in cases of necessity, by'midwives, was directed 
not to be administered except by alaw/ul ministei ; 
readiness or desire to he confirmed, as well as ac- 
tual confirmation, was made a sufficient <pmlifica$ 
tion for admission to the communion ; in the order 
for visitation of the sick, absolution was only en- 
joined if it was the desire of the sick person ; the 
minister was allowed to use his discretion as to the . 
cases in which lie should administer the com- 
munion to the sick; and it was directed that the 
burial service should not he used for any that died 
unhaptized, or that had laid violent hands on them- 
selves. Additions an ere also made of a new office 
for the administration of baptism to grown-up 
persons, of forms of prayer to he used at sea, and 
of forms for the 30th of January and the 20th of 
MaV. At this time also were added the General 
Thanksgiving, the prayer for all conditions of men, 
and that for the High Court of Pai Lament, in 
which last the king was styled “ most religious,” 
—an epithet which, according to Burnet, “ gave 
great offence, and occasioned much indecent uul- 
lery.” The number of holidays, instead of being 
diminished, wan increased by the addition of one 
commemorative of St. Barnabas, and another of 
the conversion of St. Paul. Many new lessons 
also — among others, the story of Bel and the 
Dragon — were introduced from the Apocrypha; 
but it was arranged that no Apoeiyphal les- 
sons should he read on Sundays. The Common 
Prayer Book, with these alterations, by winch 
it was considered by the generality of the Pres- 
byterians to have been made moie objection- 
able than before, was unanimously adopted by 
both houses of convocation on the 20tli of Decem- 
ber, and, having been approved of by the king, 
was transmitted to the House of Pccis on the 24lli 
of February, 1002, along with a message fiom his 
majesty, recommending that the book so alt ned 
should he that “ which in and by the intended Act 
of Uniformity shall he appointed to he used by all 
that officiate in all cathedrals and collegiate churches 
and chapels, &t\, and in all parish churches of 
England and Wales, under such sanctions and 
penalties as the parliament shall think fit.” The 
hill here alluded to had been read a first time in 
the Commons on the lkh of January, and, having 
been finally passed in that House after several de- 
bates by a majority of 180 to 180, w as after wards 
agreed to by the Lords, and received the royal 
assent, as has been related in the preceding chap- 
ter, oil the 19th of May. 4, # By this statute, the 
14 Car. II. cap. 4, entitled “ An Act for the Uni- 
formity of Public Prayers and Administration of 
Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies, and 
for establishing the form of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
in the Church of England,” it was directed that 
all ministers should henceforth use the amended 
Book of Common Prayer, and that all peisflns en- 

' See .intg, j>, Ob’j, 
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joying any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion 
.within the realm of England should publicly de- 
clare their, assent to tiff use of the same, and 
their approval of everything contained in it, by 
reading before tkeir congregations a certain for- 
mula to that effect, on some Lord’s day before the 
l r east of St. Bartholomew, or 24th of August next, 
on pain of deprivation. It was further enacted 
by other clauses that no person should continue to 
hold any benefice in the church who cither was not 
already in holy orders by episcopal ordination, or 
should not he episcopally ordained before the said 
day of St- Bai tholomew ; and, besides a declara- 
tion of unfeigned absent and consent to all and 
everything prescribed and contained m the Book of 
Common Prayer, and subscription to the oath of 
canonical obedience, the terms of conformity were 
now made to include the abjuration both of the 
solemn league and covenant, and of the lawfulness 
of taking up arms against the king, or any com- 
missioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever, or, 
in other words, the taking of the new oath imposed 
in the Corporation Act passed in the preceding 
session. 

Idie Act of Uniformity, comprehending as it 
did lecturers and all other descnptions of minis- 
ters as well as benefired clergymen, and being 
withal so stringent and so incapable of being 
evaded in its conditions and requirements, at once 
winnowed the church of England of Presbyte- 
rianism and Puritanism to the last particle. “ The 
Presbyterian ministers,” says their own historian, 
“ lmd only three months to consider what to do 
with themselves and their families. There w r ere 
several consultations both in city and country, to 
know each other’s sentiments; and it happened 
here, ns it did afterwards about taking the oaths 
to King William and Queen Mary: some, who 
persuaded their brethren to dissent, complied 
themselves, and got the others’ livings. It is not 
to he supposed they all had the same scruples. 
Bishop Rennet says that renouncing the covenant 
was the greatest obstacle of conformity to thePros- 
bytenans. But his lordship is mistaken: for, if 
abjuring the covenant had been omitted, they could 
not have taken the corporation oath. Some could 
not in conscience comply with the very form of 
the hierarchy. Great numbers scrupled the busi- 
ness of 1 e-ordination, which implied a renouncing 
the validity of their former ministrations. But 
that which the dissenters of all denomination^ re- 
fused, w r as giving their assent and consent to all 
and everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. This they apprehended to be more than 
was due to any human composure.”* Other ac- 
counts assert that the generality of them were long 
before they could make tip their minds as to w r hat 
course they should take. Echard, the episcopal 
church historian, states that a continual intercourse 
of letters passed between those in the city of Lon- 
don and the others in the country ; and that, as 


lie had been assured by the host authority, the 
leaders at one time were for compliance, and then, 
upon further consideration, changed their minds. 
®“ Besides their consciences,” he adds,/' they were 
much encouraged bv the greatness of their num- 
bers, and were madti to believe that, if they una- 
nimously stood, out, the church must come to 
them, since the people would never bear so shock- 
ing a change. Besides, they had grfjat expecta- 
tions from several friends at court, and particu- 
larly the popish party, who gave them great 
encouragement, not only by a promise of pensions 
to some, but also by a toleration, and a suspen- 
sion of the act itself, which not long afier was 
partly made good.” Burnet also tells ns that 
“those who led the party took great pains to have 
them all stick together : they infused it into them, 
that, if great numbers stood out, they would show 
their strength, and produce new r laws iy their 
favour; whereas they would he despised, if, alter 
so much noise made, the greater part of them 
should conform. So, it was thought that many 
went out in the crowd, to keep their friends com- 
pany.”* There can he little doubt, however, that 
the more zealous and distinguished Presbvtenan 
ministers had taken their resol utioifffrom the tiist, 
as to how they themselves should act. Baxter, 
who, although ejected, as already mentioned; from 
the living of Kidderminster by the act for con- 
firming and restoring of ministers, had been 
allowed to remain m the place as a lecturer on a 
small salary to he paid by the restored vicar, un- 
signed that, appointment, some time before the 
day of St. Bartholomew ; and others of his bre- 
thren followed his example, by way of making 
distinct proclamation to the rest of their body of 
the determination they had embraced. Most of 
the doomed ministers, however, both in London 
and in the country, preached their farewell ser- 
mons on the Sunday immediately preceding the 
24th of August. Jt is asserted by their own histo- 
rians, that on that fatal day about two thousand of 
them resigned their livings in the national esta- 
blishment. “The mnnbeis, however,” as Bur- 
net observes, “ have been much controverted.” 
“ This,” he adds, “ raised a grievous outcry over 
the nation ; though it was less considered at that 
time than it would have been at any other.” 
Baxter, he says, told him, that if the terms of the 
king’s declaration — that called the Healing Decla- 
ration seems to he meant — had been adhered to, 
he did not believe that above three hundred of the 
two thousand would have declined conforming. 

No difference 6f opinion can be entertained as 
to cither the inhumanity or the impolicy of this 
treatment of the Presbyterian clergy : admitting 
their ejection from the church to have been ex- 
pedient or indispensable, it is impossible, not to 
wish that a course of more lenity and indulgence 
had been pursued in regard to them. At the 
same time it must be confessed that the case wus 
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one surrounded with difficulties. The different 
measure dealt out to the Episcopalian clergymen 
ejected in the time of the Commonwealth, to 
whom the parliament made a show of allowing a» 
fifth part of their farther livings for their support, 
has been often contrasted with the conducl’of the 
opposite party at the Restoration^ but not much 
can be founded upon that view of the matter. In 
the first place, the rights acquired by the Pres- 
byterian clergy from a possession of a few years 
cannot in fairness be considered the same with 
those that had belonged to the ancient clergy : at 
the era of the Restoration, indeed, the former were 
natunflly enough regarded by the dominant party 
as no rights at all, — as meiely the temporary suc- 
cess of rebellion and robbery, — a view which 
never could have been taken of the latter. Then, 
it is admitted on all hands, that the allowances 
whicl^thc parliament had professed to make to the 
ejected Episcopalian ministers were in many, 
perhaps in most, ca«es rather nominal than real. 
Walker, the historian of Independency, asserts 
that scarcely one in ten ever had them without 
trouble, and to the full value; and nothing is 
better attested than the severe suffering and op- 
pression which many of these sequestrated clergy- 
men underwent. The commissioners of sequestra- 
tion* in fact, were only empowered , not absolutely 
dnectcd, to suffer them to retain a certain portion 
of their incomes, and that portion was not to lie 
in till cases a fifth, as is commonly represented, 
hut only never to exceed a fifth.* It was to be 
granted, too, not to themselves, but to their wives 
and children, a mode of dealing which, in other 
eases, has been justly characterised as one of the 
most infernal refinements of an intolerant and 
persecuting policy. But the chief difficulty in the 
present case w as how to pension the ejected Pics- 
byterum clergymen upon any terms or conditions 
to which they would themselves have submitted. 
Of course, common decency and common sense 
were not to he revolted by an arrangement which 
should have supported them out of the revenues of 
the church, and at the same time permitted them 
to declaim every Sunday from the pulpits of dis- 
senting meeting-houses against the whole order of 
its worship and government. Blit would they 
have consented to furego the liberty of so lifting 
up a conscientious testimony in behalf of what 
they believed to be the cause of truth and pure 
religion? Would they ha^c come under an en- 
gagement to cease from all exercise of their clerical 
functions for any pension? The Long Parlia- 
ment made short work of this difficulty in the case 
of the Episcopalian clergy by absolutely prohibit- 
ing the ancient mode of worship : so long as the 
Presbyterians held sway, the open profession of 
Episcopacy, in the face of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, was as much out of the question as the 
open profession of royalism ; and even after Crom- 
well and the Independents obtained the ascen- 
dancy, popery and prelacy, as w r e have seen, were 
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specially exempted from the toleration granted to 
all other forms of Clnistiaiuty. 

On the whole, objectionable as was much in the 
spirit and manner of the proceeding, the complete 
extinction of IVesbyterianism v^ithin the national 
church, which was the aim and effect of the Act of 
Uniformity, was probably iu itself the wisest anti 
most fortunate policy that could have been adopted 
in the circumstances. Ilad it not taken place 
the sUuggle between the two hostile factions would 
not only have kept up a rent in the edifice of ^he* 
establishment extending from its summit to its 
base, and widening every day ; but, after defeating 
for many years all the best purposes of a national 
church, would, there can hardly be a doubt, have 
resulted in a still more disastrous expulsion or 
; subjugation of Presbyterianism than it now under- 
went. Tn truth, that religion appears to have no 
congeniality with the English mind and character. 
Extraordinary circumstances for a short time gave 
it a sort of feverish popularity ; hut, notwithstand- 
ing the learning, piety, and other high merits of 
I many of the Presbyterian ministers who obtained 
possession of the church livings m the tune of the 
Commonwealth, aiul even the strong attachment of 
their congregations to particular individuals among 
them, the country m general had evidently become 
disgusted with the dominion of the Directory and 
the Assembly of Divines long before the Restora- 
tion ; and the tumultuous and universal joy which 
it showed when that event promised to put an end 
to the reign alike of Preshy teiy and of Independency 
sufficiently evinced how completely by that time 
it had got tired of both. When we think, too, of 
the ejection of the Presbyterian ministers in 1002 
by the Act of Uniformity, we ought not to foiget 
that, even if they themselves had had the framing 
of the act, they would most certainly have made it 
such as to exclude the Independents and the 
Sectaries,— nay, that they would only have for- 
borne to attempt the exclusion of the Episco- 
palians, too, because they were not so strong as 
when tliev effected that object some yeais heloie. 
They could, m truth, expect little forbearance 
from those to whom tliev would have shown none 
in the same circumstances,' — whom in other times 
they had denounced as until to be suffered to live 
in the land, and had reluscd to tolerate m the 
most modest public observance of their foim of 
worship, although now so willing and anxious, if 
they could have done so without an utter abandon- 
ment of character and decency, to lemain as- 
sociated with them m the same national church 
establishment, and to divide with them its loaves 
and lishes. 

As in England, so aLo in Scotland, Presbytery 
was put down at the Restoration, and the Epis- 
copalian church rc- established in more absolute 
supremacy than it had ever before enjoyed, in the 
manner that has been already fully detailed in the 
preceding chapter.* In that part of the island, 
however, Presbyterianism had a hold o^ r ci the 
* Se<* uutc, pp. C81, d scq. 
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popular mind which it never had acquired in 
England ; and its extinction there, in consequence, 
instead of being carried the national voice, was 
an act of tn^e force and violence, done by the 
government against the almost unanimous wish 
of the country. It was an act which a native 
government, however anti-popular in its constitu- 
tion and sympathies, never would have attempted: 
for, even with the nobility and higher classes in 
Scotland, the rc-cstablishment of Episcopacy was 
thefreverse of being generally an object of desire, 
jealous as they were of a church in which they 
apprehended they would find a rival political 
power, without being attached to it by any of those 
bonds of habit and a common interest which had 
so long in England connected the church with the 
aristocracy. At the same time Presbyterianism in 
Scotland had the whole field of popular display 
and excitement to itself : it continued to he almost 
the only form of Puritanism known there, not- 
withstanding the swarms of sectaries that overrun 
the neighbouring kingdom. But, in reality, Scot- 
land was now become a mere province of Eng- 
land ; and the government of the latter country 
w r ns strong enough to hear down the opposition of 
all these adverse circumstances, and to set up 
Episcopacy for a time in the North as well as in 
the South. 

In Ireland, also, in which Episcopacy had been 
abolished by the Long Parliament, it was now 
lestorcd in the same manner as m England and 
Scotland. On the 1 7th of May, 1051, both Houses 
of the Irish parliament united in a declaration of 
their high esteem of episcopal government, and of 
the hook of Common Prayer, according to the use 
of the Church of England In that enslaved 
country, the change, which was indeed of little 
interest to the great body of the people, was 
managed, of course, without difficulty or opposition 
from any quarter. 

The Presbyterians, Independents, and other 
sects conscientiously opposed to the Episcopal 
office and the ancient ritual were only placed in 
their proper position by being thus excluded from 
an establishment founded on principles to which, 
whatever outward conformity they might affect, 
they could give no cordial or genuine assent. 
Better for them, as well as for the national church, 
that both parties should stand out distinctly for 
what they were, and he openly divided, nay, if it 
must be, opposed, than that a formal, hollow union 
should have been patched up between them, 
which, after all, would have left the one only a' 
lurking enemy or eating disease in the bosom of 
the other so long as it lasted, and which, that being 
the ease, could hardly have lusted long. But 
although disqualified by the principles which they 
conscientiously held for any real comprehension 
within the pale of the national church, the 'op- 
ponents of Episcopacy and the Prayer Book were 
entitled to perfect freedom in the profession of 
their opinions, and the observance of their own 
modes of worship, out of that pale; and the policy 


of leaving them thus undisturbed would on the 
part of the government and tile now triumphant 
hierarchy, have been as wise as just and humane. 
Another course unfortunately was adopted, under 
the influence of various co-operftting causes. First, 
and chiefly, the great doctrine of religious tolera- 
tion was not in that age generally received or un- 
derstood by any of the great bodies into which the 
religious world was divided ; on the contrary, even 
those which had suffered most from persecution 
themselves still held it to he a sacred duty to em- 
ploy coercion, whenever they had the power, for 
putting down what they considered to be ejror or 
heresy, — that is, to persecute others. Juster views, 
indeed, had now made considerable progress 
among the Independents and some of the Sectaries, 
more especially the Quakers, disciplined as they 
had been by the struggle they had had to maintain, 
almost ever since their first appearance, for the 
liberty of worshipping Hod according to their con- 
science; hut, however far the speculations of some 
individuals among them may have gone, it may 
he questioned if any of the more considerable even 
of these bodies had as yet adopted the principle of 
toleration in its full integrity and comprehensive- 
ness : the enlightened and intrepid mind of Milton 
would still have had the law to denounce,, and 
punish what he deemed the idolatry of the Roman- 
ists ; and in this notion, there is little doubt, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the Protestant dis- 
senters or nonconformists of that day went along 
with him. The independents, however, except 
for the few years during which they were placed 
m a faLe position by the admission of many of 
their clergymen under Cromwell to livings in the 
church, had had so fai an advantage over the Pres- 
byterians in learning this great lesson of toleration, 
inasmuch as they lmd never had their views upon 
the subject confused or biassed by looking to an 
establishment for themselves, the object for which 
the Presbytciians had all along struggled, as long 
as there was any hope of attaining it, as eagerly 
even as the Episcopalians. The utmost that the 
Independents had ever demanded, or that their 
principles allowed them to aspire after, was that 
there should he no established church at all. To 
such an arrangement as that the Presbyterians 
were wholly opposed, and would only have been 
driven reluctantly to acquiesce in it, in the most 
adverse circumstances, as still preferable to the 
establishment of any e.*her sect than their own. It 
was a principle with them that the state was in duty 
hound to maintain Jhc supremacy of the true-church: 
this general principle they clung to at least as 
zealously as the Episcopalians ; they only differed 
from the Episcopalians on the question of which 
waf the true church. Both these great denomina- 
tions, therefore, as we have observed, were embar- 
rassed and impeded in their acquisition of correct 
views on the subject of toleration by certain inte- 
rests or views that did not trouble the vision of 
the Independents or the generality of the Sectaries ; 
— they had to acquire not merely the simple notion 
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of religious freedom for themselves and all others, 
but the comparatively complex idea of perfect tole- 
ration or religious freedom for others combined 
with an cstalflishmeift for themselves. They, as well • 
as the other descriptions of dissenters, witlv whom 
they were now driven by their common sufferings 
in some degree to make common souse, were most 
cruelly persecuted by the re-established episcopa- 
lian church throughout the reign of Charles II. ; 
but there is no reason whatever to believe that, if 
the same powei;had been in their own hands that 
was then placed in that of their adversaries, they 
would have employed it at all more mildly. Per- 
secution, or, as they designated it, the suppression 
and extirpation of error by force, if nothing else 
would do, was still their principle as much as it 
was that of the Episcopalians. It was, indeed, still 
the popular and national feeling: for, after all, 
nothing is more incontestable than that all the 
severe hrws which were passed against noncon- 
formity between the Restoration and the Revolution 
were m accordance with the sentiments of the 
great majority of all classes of the English popu- 
lation. These laws, and the sufferings to which 
they subjected Papists and Protestant Dissenters 
alike, have been necessarily detailed in the last 
Chapter, in the general history of the period, of 
wliicfl they constitute a principal part; and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to go over them again here. 
But it will he found that, throughout the whole 
course of this legislation, the House of Commons, 
the representative of the general voice of the com- 
munity, constantly outran the court and the go- 
vernment, — nay, repeatedly urged them forward, 
when they would have turned back, in the career 
of coercion and persecution. While the court, in 
fact, was inclined towards a tolerant policy by 
its secret regard foi the Catholics, the parliament 
and the nation were hurried in the opposite direc- 
tion, not only by their dread and hatred of popery, 
hut also to a considerable degree by a dislike of 
Puritanism, Presbyterianism, Independency, secta- 
rianism, and all kinds of Protestant dissent or 
non-conformity. The national hatred of popery 
was a feeling, that, having been first excited by 
llic great religious struggle of the preceding cen- 
tury, and having been fostered and strengthened by 
the whole course of events throughput the reign of 
Elizabeth, till it was inflamed to fury by the affair 
of the gunpowder-plot in the beginning of that of 
James, had been since deep^ped and diffused by a 
succession of influencing causes, which, diverse 
and sometimes even contradictory as they may 
have been in their character and Operation in other 
respects, had by means of this very diversity and 
'conti adiction co-operated here. First came the 
rise and spread of Puritanism ; then the contest, at 
once religious and political, with the Arminianism 
and sepn-popery of the established church in the 
time of Charles I. and Laud, followed as it was by 
the complete subjugation both of popery and pre- 
lacy under the Commonwealth ; and then, last of 
ill, the anti-pun tanical re-action which took 
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place at the Restoration, and its speedy combina- 
tion, in consequence of the measures of the courts 
with what was at oncer a vehement anti-popish 
feeling and an almost equally strong enthusiasm 
in favour of tire established clmrcm For herein 
lay the great distinction between the state of 
things in the reign of Charles I. and their state in 
the reign of Charles II. : in the former the esta- 
blished church made common cause with the 
court ; in the latter it more wisely took up a posi- 
tion of its own. And everything that fell out from 
the Restoration to the Revolution contributed to 
strengthen that position. The universal weari- 
ness and disgust with the gloom and severities of 
puritanism, and the extravagances of the rampant 
sects, had laid a broad foundation for the restored 
hierarchy in the affections of the people from the 
first, placed on which it was at least secure, for 
many years to come, from being again overthrown 
by either presbytery or independency. But the 
unpopularity of puritanism did not make popular 
its extreme opposite, popery : if there had been 
any tendency to that result, the alliance formed 
with popery by the court would have effectually 
checked it. That alliance made popery as unpo- 
pular as puritanism. Fortunately for the esta- 
blished church, it saw this, and took the course 
which interest, if not also principle, pointed out 
in the circumstances. Notwithstanding its ha- 
bitual and characteristic gravitation towards the 
court, and even abundance of ultra-loyalty m the 
way of talk and profession, it kept steadily aloof 
from coalescing with or countenancing tin* popery 
of the court, taking part in tins respect, not indeed 
noisily or violently, but yet substantially and 
firmly, with the most resolute section of the par- 
liamentary and popular opposition. Dexterously 
availing itself of its peculiar facilities as a sort of 
midway or neutral religion, oscillating rather than 
fixed between the two extremes of popery and 
puritanism, it now took care to keep sufficiently 
before the public eye its nun-identity with the one 
as well as with the other. By the attitude which 
it thus assumed as the opponent instead of the 
ally of popery, the established church gathered 
around it after the Restoration an extent and 
warmth of popular attachment such as it, had 
never before enjoyed. It was the refuge and 
cherished palladium at once of all who hated 
puritanism and of all who dreaded popery ; that is 
to say, of nearly the whole nation, inclulmg the 
great majority even of the puritans and papists 
themselves. For it was one of the main advan- 
tages of the position occupied by the established 
church, that, while standing 'dissociated from and 
opposed to each of these extreme parties, it yet 
secured to itself the suppott of both, each looking 
upon it as its strongest bulwark against the other. 
Had there been any apprehension of another in- 
undation of presbytery or independency, the pa- 
pists would undoubtedly have joined* with the 
establishment in the endeavour to stern tb*it tor- 
rent. As things actually went, the danger or fear 
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was not of the return of presbytery but of the gave the signal. It is remarkable how much mis- 

return of popery; and we have seen what took government in every other way, how long and 

place. The established 'dhurch took up its station various a course of despotism and oppression, the 

in the van o^what was as much a battle for the nation endured without being, roused to any stre- 

eivil as for the feligious liberties of the nation; minus or general effort to fight itself, till the 

vnd the whole country rallied around it. Equally church was attacked. The persecution of the 

without as within the walls of the House of Com- Nonconformist^ both in England and in Scotland, 

mons, all the great denominations of the Protestant although in the latter country that was a war 

dissentgrs, and more especially the Presbyterians, against the great body of the population, produced 

.the most considerable of them all, forgot every- even there only some petty local revolts, the mise- 

thiiig but that aversion to popery which was com- rable efforts of utter bewilderment and despair, 

moil to them with the establishment, — their dif- which the government crushed with a few squad - 

fercnces with it alike as to discipline and as to rons of horse ; the profligate and disgraceful mis- 

doctrine, — their old struggle with and triumph administration of public affairs mroughout the last 

over it, — their recent persecutions and suffeiings twenty years of the reign of Charles, including 

under it, — and willingly gave their consent to any the actual abrogation of the constitution by the 

laws, to any measures, by which the common foe extinction of parliamentary election, provoked no- 

miglit be crushed or cramped, nay, clamoured in thing beyond some little temporary effervescence; 

some instances for disabling and coercive enact- the avowed Catholicism and arbitrary principles 

ments against the papists, although they them- with which James began his reign called forth no 

selves, i.the Protestant, non-conformists, should general resistance, although two simultaneous 

in some degree be disqualified along with them, foreign invasions gave the signal and led the way ; 

All this, as we have said, placed the established even the atrocities of Judge Jeffreys, which marie 

church upon a rock of strength such as it had the land a shambles, and turned the law itself 

never stood upon since the Reformation. It was into the bloodiest of tyrannies, awoke only groans, 

by far the most popular of the national institu- and unuttered curses, and thoughts of revenge ; 

tions ; the crown, the House of Lords, the House but the imprisonment of the seven bishops at once 

of Commons, would, any one of them, in an cn- brought about a revolution. Truly, the established, 

counter with it, have gone to the wall ; in regard church stood in a different position now from that 

to each and all of these other powers in the slate*, which it occupied when the ten protesting bishops 

the tide of the popular favour ebbed and flowed were sent to the Tower by the House of Lords in 

during the whole of the reigns of the two last December, 1641, in the first scene of the long 

Stuarts as the established church stood affected or drama winch was now arrived at its last. 



Do'iavvJ Uniroi the Scotch Coieudiitrri were defeated, 22ud June, 1679* l'’iom un Original Drawing. 

(See ante, ]». /30. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 



HE restoration of the 
monarchy, in 1660, was 
held to be also the re- 
storation of all the an- 
cient laws down to the 
last act of parliament 
to which Charles 1. had 
given his assent in the 
usual form immediately 
before his leaving Lon- 
don, in January, 1642.* 
All the legislation of the 
successive, parliaments 
and governments that had subsisted since that date 
was considered to be annulled and swept away by 
the single Let of the return of the king. In truth, 
however, the republican legislation which was thus 
suddenly all repealed at once was much less con- 
siderable in amount and also in importance than 
would readily be suspected either from the number 
of years during which the ancient constitution of 
the supreme government had been in abeyance, or 
from the extent of the change that had been made 
in one or two leading particulars. One reason of 
this was, that many of the most important of the 
reforms or innovations urged by the Long Parlia- 
ment had been carried by them before their final 
quarrel with the late king, and had been regularly 
established by statutes passed in the usual form. 
This was the case with the prevention of the in- 
termission of parliaments for more than three 
years — with the regulation of the privy council, 
and the abolition of the Court of Star Chamber — 
with the exti notion of the ecclesiastical commission — 
with the declaration of the illegality of ship -money 
— with the reform of the Stannary Couits — with 
the limitation of the forest laws — with the abroga- 
tion of the old law or custom compelling persons 
to receive knighthood — and with the ejection of 
the bishops from the House of Lords and the privy 
council, and of all ehurchit^n whatever from offices 
of temporal authority or jurisdiction. After these 
change^ and the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
church, and the House of Lords, in 'which the 
Revolution mainly consisted, the few other changes 

• See nn to, p. 206. — The l&pt act- passed by Charles I. was the 
10 C.ir. i. cup. 37 . entitled, “For the further advancement of an 
ctlVrtUiU and speedy reduction of the Rebels in Ireland to the obe- 
dience of. his Majesty and the Crown of England;" to which ilia 
assent was given 24th December, 1641. We do not know upon wliut 
pi 1 tic 1 pie the Record Commissioners, m their edition ot the Statutes 
of the lloalm, have, contrary to thmr uniform practice elsewhcie, 
]ii mted ut lull length among the public nets of tins parliament the act 
ltn the uttmnder of the tiarl ol Straftbid. the title ot winch Uie> also 
efteiwards £ive m their list of jnrnmfe acts. Nor does iL appeal why 
thej have headed it " Charier *v*vm *» u in., mini assent 

on the 10th ot May, 1041. 
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that were made by the Long Parliament and* ks 
successors were extremely insignificant. 

The successive “ shillings” of the supreme au- 
thority from the meeting of the Long Purl iu men t 
till the termination of the protectorate have been 
slated by Hobbes, in a passage of his Behemoth, 
with his characteristic precision : — “ First, from 
1G40 to 1648, when the king was murdered, the 
sovereignty was disputed between King Charles 
the First and the Presbyterian parliament. — 
Secondly, from 1648 to 1653 the power was in 
that part of the parliament which voted the trial 
of the king, and declared themselves, without king 
or House of Lords, to have the supreme authority 
of England and Ireland. For there were in the 
Long Parliament two factions, the Presbyterian 
and the Independent : the former whereof sought 
only the subjection of the king, not his destruction 
directly; the latter sought directly his destruction ; 
and this part is that which was called the Rump. 
— Thirdly, from April the 20th to July the 4th, 
the supreme power was in the hands oi a council 
of state constituted by Cromwell. — Fourthly, 1mm 
July the 4th to December the 12th of the same 
year, it was in the hands of men called unto it 
by Cromwell, whom he termed men of fidelity and 
integrity, and made them a parliament, which was 
called, in contempt of one of the members, Burc- 
hone’s Parliament. — Fifthly, from December the 
12th, 1653, to September the 3rd, 1658, it w as in 
the hands of Oliver Cromwell, with the title of 
Protector. — Sixthly, from September llie'hd, 1658, 
to April the 25th, 1659, Richard Cromwell had it 
as successor to his father. — Seventhly, irom April 
the 25th, 1659, to May the 7th of the same year, 
it was nowhere. — Eighthly, fihirn May the 7th, 
1659, the Rump, which was turned out of doors 
in 1653, recovered it again, and shall lose it again 
to a committee of safety, and again recover it, and 
again lose it to the right owner.” The Rump 
was turned out the second time by Lambert and 
the council of officers on the 13 l1i of October ; 
from which time the government was in the com- 
mittee of safety till the restoration of the Rump on 
the 26th of December. The members excluded 
in 1648 were restored to their seats by Monk on 
the 21st of February, 1T)60. The Long Parlia- 
ment, thus rc-cstublished, sat till the Kith of 
March ; and the next parliament, which restored 
the king, commonly called the Convention Parlia- 
ment, met on the 25th of April. 

The laws made by these various governments, 
beimr, as w r e have objcived, on the re-cstablish- 

• • r v , . 
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raent of the monarchy held to he no laws at all, 
do not appear among the collected statutes of the 
realm; and they have received very little attention 
from any of our legal historians. The royalists, 
indeed, have been accused of a design or a desire 
to suppress altogether the legal history of the 
commonwealth : ClarQtuloi/ is said to have pro- 
posed at the council-table to destroy all the public 
documents connected with that period ; but if the 
intention of concealing the proceedings of the re- 
publican parliaments from the knowledge of pos- 
terity was ever entertained, there was no danger of 
such an attempt being successfully made. If all 
the papers and parchments in the public offices 
had bech given to the flames, the legislative as 
well as the other public transactions ot the twenty 


years from 1640 to '1660 would have remained on 
record in many other forms. Besides the numerous 
histories, memoirs, diurnals or newspapers, and 
other contemporary productions of the press, which 
had already spread the knowledge of them over 
the world, laborious transcribers, like Rmhworth 
and Thurloe, and pains-taking diarists, such as 
Whitelock and Burton, had already stored up the 
amplest details of everything material that had 
been done, written, and spoken, in parliament and 
out of it, by those concerned in public affairs during 
that period. The acts and ordinances of the •legis- 
lature had all been printed and dispersed over the 
kingdom, by authority, at the time when they were 
passed ; and all those of importance had been 
besides preserved in the two collections of Husband 
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and Scobell, both published in the time of the 
Commonwealth. 

By far the larger portion even of Scobell’a Col- 
lection, which professes to contam only such act® 
and ordinances as lemained of importance at the 
time when it was published, all those of d merely 
temporary character being discarded, f consists 
either of legislation of the most objectionable or at 
least questionable kind, or of matter not involving 
anything that can properly be called a principle of 
legislation at oil ; acts for the raising of subsidies, 
contributions, loans, and other taxation and money 
acts - acts for the raising and provisioning of forces ; 
acts tor sequestrating the estates of delinquents, 
and for the sale of the property of the crown and 
of the church ; acts for the regulation of printing, 
that is to say, for the establishment of a censor- 
ship of the press ; acts for the pharisaical observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, &c. &c. Mixed with these 
are a number of commercial regulations, — among 
the rest the first navigation act, — already noticed in 
our account of the national industry in the last 
Book.{ The new impost of the excise also pro- 
duced several voluminous acts.§ Of all that is of 
any value or permanent interest in what remains 
an account may be given in a very few sentences. 
It impossible, after an examination of the legis- 
lative remains of the Long Parliament, to refuse 
assent to what has been affirmed by a distinguished 
modern historian of the constitution : — “ It. may 
he said, I think, with not greater severity than 
truth, that scarce two or three public acts of justice, 
humanity, or generosity, and very few of political 
wisdom or coinage/ are recorded of them from 
their quarrel with the king to their expulsion by 
Cromwell. 5 ’ || In truth, the circumstances m 
which the several republican parliaments and go- 
vernments were all placed were such as almost to 
preclude any attempt at legislation except for the 
moment. Till the execution of the king, the war 
or the woik of fruitless negotiation left them 
scarcely any time for remoter cares. No sooner was 

# Collection of all the Fulilic Onleis iunl Declarations of both 
Houses ot Piiiliameut, bora M.ucli 19, 1642, to December, 1646: by 
IMvtuid Husband ( Plintc) to the I’ailinnicnl). Folio, [am 1(!4G. 

Collection of Ads ami Oidmances of General II so made m the 
Parliament begun and held at Westinmstei, tho tlmd day of Novem- 
ber, 1(140, and, since, unto the adjournment oi the Pailiameiit begun 
and holden the 17 th of September, 1056, and form oily published m 
print ; by Henry Scobell, Es*i , < 'lei k of tlie Parliament: punted by 
special order of Parliament. Folio. Lon 1658 

4 Scobell tells us, in lus Preface, that hi* first intention was to have 
culler ted all the acts and ordinances which had been made and pub- 
lished in print from the begiunliiK of the Long Parliament ; but, he 
adds, “ upon the perusal ot all Uiasc acts anil oidmances, I found 
them very numerous, and the mu jiff part (especially from the year 
J641 to 1648) occasioned by and having veleieuce to the late tiuubles 
and tho muunging of tho war; some of which had their determination 
as soon as they weie put in execution ; ogioia of no long continuance, 
but for the present emergency ; and, among the rest, many were tem- 
poiary and long since expired, and not a few lespoetnig onlv paiti- 
cular persons, places, or occasions, which, if printed, would have 
Hwellca-thi8 book, and have heen of little oi no use other than to pre- 
serve the memory of what was done in those times upon exigencies, 
the memorial whereof will be continued in a gieat measure by the 
books .formerly printed, and yet extant in paiticular hands.” He 
therefore " deteimined to lay aside all such acts and oidmances as 
had dole relation to the then present times, aud paiticular occasions, 
and such as respected some one oi a few counties, cities, towns, guru 
sons, oi persons only, together with such as were foi a limited time, 
and so expired without being continued or revned.” Of all these be 
gives only a catalogue of the titles. 

I See ante, pp 547—549. 

$ See ante, p 525. 

|| llallam, (Joust. Ilist. ii^2. 


the war of arms over than the wai of factions com- 
menced ; and that was put an end to or sm-pendyd 
only by the despotism-^-tbe necessary despotism, 
we believe — of the protectorate. After that, all the 
genius and vigour even of Croinwml was required 
to enable him merely to keep his seat ; till, at Ins 
death, the vessel of the state,’ amid universal con- 
fusion and uproar, began to fall to pieces, like a ship 
that had struck upon a rock. 

It will be found, we believe, that, the only real 
reforms of the law that were made in the tune of 
the commonwealth were the following - 

By an act passed in November, 1(550, it, was 
directed that all Report Books of the Resolutions 
of Judges, and other books of the law of England, 
should be tianslated into the English tongue, and 
that all such books as should be printed after the 
1st of January ensuing should be in the English 
tongue only. “And he it further enacted/’ conti- 
nues the statute, “ by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after the first return of Easter Term, 
which shall he in the year 1651, all writs, process, 
and returns theieof, and all pleadings, rules, 
orders, indictments, inquisitions, certificates, and 
all patents, commissions, records, judgments, sta- 
tutes, recognizances, rolls, entries, and proceedings 
of courts-leet, courts- bni on, and customary courts, 
and all proceedings whatsoever in any courts of 
justice within this commonwealth, and which con- 
cern the law and administration of justice, shall 
he iu the English tongue only, and not in Latin or 
French, or any other language than English, any 
law, custom, or usage heretofore to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And that the same and every of 
them shall he written iu an ordinary, usual, and 
legible hand and character, and not m any hand 
commonly called court-hand.”* The translation 
of the old report-books, though specially commit- 
ted by a subsequent act to a board composed of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the lords com- 
missioners of the gieat seal, &c.,f was never exe- 
cuted. The use of English, and tfT the common 
character, in law proceedings, after having heen 
given up at the Restoration, was again enforced in 
1730 by the statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26 ; but the in- 
novation has not been universally approved of. 
Blackslone endeavours to make out that it has 
heen attended with various inconveniences. J 

Another act of the year 1050 abolished the fee 
called damage deer, or damna vlcricorum , which 
was originally a gratuity given to the prothonota- 
rics of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, and their clerks, for drawing spe- 
cial writs and pleadings, and which had become 
an assessment, of a certain portion of all damages 
exceeding five marks recovered in any of those 
courts, which the plaintiff was obliged to pay to 
the chief officer of the court before he could have 
execution. This leform was also re-enacted in 
1665 by the statute of 17 Car. II. c. 6. 

# Scobell, Part ii p. lf8. 

# + Itml. p. 154. The net was passed on the Dili of Apnl, 1651. 

(J<jtu. m. 322, 393. 
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In August, 1653, an important act was passed 
establishing in every parish a register of marriages, 
births, and burials, tome 'chosen by the inhabitant 
householders, gnd allowing marriages to be solem- 
nized before justices of the peace, and by a mere 
declaration of the parties that they took each other 
for husband and wife. The act further declared 
that no marriage otherwise celebrated after the 
29t,h of September ensuing should be held or ac- 
counted a marriage according to the laws of Eng- 
land ; lmt this clause was repealed in 1656.* The 
Commonwealth law of marriage, therefore, in the 
state in which it was finally left, may be consi- 
dered as the same m principle with that established 
by the act passed for the relief of dissenters in 
1836. The machinery provided for the registra- 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages, by the act of 
1653, could have been of little or no use. 

In March, 1654, an act was published by the 
lord protector and his council prohibiting cock- 
matches; and in June the same year, another, pro- 
hibiting challenges to fight duels, on pain of the 
offender being committed to prison for six months, 
and being bound in recognizances to be of good 
behaviour for a year thereafter. A clause of this 
latter act also prohibited the use of provoking 
words or gestures, directing that any peison so 
unending might be indicted at the gaol delivery or 
general sessions of the pence ; and, if found guilty, 
hound to good behaviour, fined, and, moreover, 
compelled to make reparation to the party wronged, 
as to the judge or justices should seem meet, 

“ upon consideration had both of the quality of the 
person injured and the offence committed.”! The 
principle of this enactment has been partially 
adopted in the late new police bill. 

Among the last acts of the Long Parliament had 
been a vote (earned on the 19th of August, 1652, 
by 46 to 38 against Cromwell and bis party) abo- 
lishing the Court of Chancery. No act, however, 
stems to have been founded upon this resolution.} 
Lut in August, 1654, Cromwell and his council 
promulgated an act for limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery, and regulating the pro- 
ceedings therein. It consists of sixty-seven clauses, 
together with a table of fees. This act, in the 
framing of which he had not been consulted, so 
much offended Whitelock, the chief commissioner 
of the great seal, that he resigned his office. 

An ordinance abolishing the court of wards and 
liveries had been passed by the Lords and Com- 
mons on the 24th of February, 1645, but it seems- 
to have taken no effect ; the government had still 
continued to collect the dujp,s of wardship, &c., 
as had been done before the abolition of the 
monarchy. § In the end of 1656, however, the 
Barebones Parliament, “ ffir the further establish- 
ing and confirming” the former ordinance, enacted 

* See Scobell, Part ii. pp 237 and 394. 
t fbni p 32o 

I The u»ie is noticed m the Journals of the House, lmt no tiaec of 
it appeals in Sr obeli 

<3 Mu* ante, n. 52.) There is no mention of the ordinance of lf*45 
in Scobi'Jl, {‘itnci aniony his punted oi in ins list ol imprinted ucts. 
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“that the court of wards and liveries, and all 
wardships, liveries, primer-seisins, and oustrelc- 
mains, and all other charges incident and arising 
for or by reason of any such tenure- wardship, 
livery, primer-seizin, or oustrelemains, be taken 
away” from the said 24th of February, 1645; 
“and that all homage, fines, licenses, seizures, 
pardons for alienation incident or arising for or by 
reason of wardship, livery, primer-seizin, or oustre- 
lemain, and all other charges incident thereunto, 
he likewise taken away” from the same date; and 
that all tenures in capite and by knight’s service, 
of the late king or any other person, and all tenures 
by soccagc in chief, he taken away^ and all tenures 
turned into free and common soccagc,” from the 
same date. The wonder i^ that this abolition of 
the feudal dues formerly appeitaining to the crown 
should have been so long deferred. It is also 
worthy of observation that, notwithstanding this 
apparently sweeping destruction of feudalism, all 
hcriots and other feudal dues payable to .mean 
(that is, intermediate) lords or other private per- 
sons were reserved, and ordered to be still paid as 
usual.* By another act of this parliament pur- 
veyance and compositions for purveyance vein 
taken awuy.f Both these reforms were re-enacted 
after the Restoration, by the statute 12 Car. 11. 
cap. 24. 

We may hefc also mention, as it would seem to 
have escaped notice, a clause in an act for the 
regulation of officers of the navy and customs, 
passed in January, 16d 8, by which all taking of 
fees from merchants or others, by officers of the 
customs, is abolished, and compensation oidercd 
to he made to them by an increase of their sala- 
ries.} The principle of this enactment lias been 
adopted in several recent statutes. 

The introduction of new trials has been dated 
from the time of the commonwealth. “ There arc 
instances,” says Blackstonc, “in the Year Books 
of the reigns of Edward III., Ilenry IV , and 
Ilem y VII., of judgments being stayed (even after 
a trial at bar) and new veniics awarded, because 
the jury had ate and drank without consent of the 
judge, and because the plaintiff had privately given 
a paper to a juryman before he was sworn. And 
upon these the. Chief Justice Glynn, in 1655, 
grounded the first precedent that is reported in our 
books for granting a new trial upon account of ex- 
cessive damages given by the jury ; apprehending, 
with reason, that liotoriqys partiality m the jurors 
was a principal species of misbehaviour. A few 
years before a practice took place in the Common 
Picas of granting neV trials upon the mere certifi- 
cate of the judge (unfortified by any report of 
the evidence) that the verdict hud passed against 
his opinion ; though Chief Justice Rollc (who 
allowed of new trials in case of misbehaviour, surr 
prise, or fraud, or if the verdict was notoriously * 
contrary to evidence) refused to adopt that practice 
in the Court of King’s Bench. ”§ 


* Sn b -11, l\irt ii. ]>. 375. 
t Ibid. 1’. 2. 


I Ibiil. p. 383. 

§ Com. iii. 388. 
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It is believed, also, that another very important 
alteration in our judicial procedure — the introduc- 
tion of special juries — cannot be traced beyond the 
common weaith. TlTe earliest instances we have 
met with are about Oft same date with the above- 
mentioned first reported new trial. • 

At the same time that the Contention House of 
Commons assembled, in the end of April, 1660, 
the few Presbyterian peers who had constituted 
the House of Lords when it was abolished in 1G49 
also met, and wgre soon after joined by the others 
whom they had excluded, although those who had 
sat in the Oxford parliament, and also those who 
hud received thdi*patents after the commencement 
of the civil war, abstained lor the present flora 
taking their scats. The House of Lords may 
therefore be said to have been restored before the 
monarchy. On the king’s return the remaining 
peers took their seats without question, and as of 
course. The episcopal church was re-established 
by the act of the convention parliament, “ For the 
continuing and restoring of ministers” (12 Car. 
H. c. 17) ; and the next parliament, which met in 
May, 1661, repealed (by stat. 13 Car. 11. c. 2) 
the act disabling persons in holy orders from exci- 
cising any temporal jurisdiction or authority, — 
thereby restoring the bishops to their seats in the 
Upper House; — and also (by stat. 13 Car. II. 
e. 29) reversed the attainder of the Earl of Straf- 
ford. Finally, in 1GG4 (by stat. 16 Car. II. e. 1), 
so much of the act for preventing the intermission 
of parliaments 1 or more than three years as gave 
power to the peers to issue out writs for one if the 
king neglected to do so, and to constituencies to 
meet and elect members without writs at all if the 
peers neglected to issue them, was repealed ; and 
though it was still declared and enacted that the 
sitting and holding of parliaments should not be 
intermitted or discontinued above three years at 
the most, no provision was made for ensuiing the 
observance of that rule. Thus, within a few years 
after the Restoration, all the most impqj'tant of the 
concessions which had been extorted by the Long 
Parliament from the late king were annulled. 
The Courts of High Commission and Star Cham- 
ber, however, w ere not revived ; and the oppressive 
feudal prerogatives of wardship and purveyance 
were, as already mentioned, expressly abolished. 
These were the most valuable permanent amend- 
ments for which the constitution was indebted to 
the civil war and the republjp. 

On the other hand, the Restoration brought with 
it several, new laws, which considerably augmented 
the ancient legal authority of till crown, or other- 
wise abridged the rights of the subject. Of this 
description were the several acts relating to reli- 
gion, of which the principal were : — the Corporation 
Act, passed in 1661, requiring all persons holding 
office in any municipal corporation to take the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the 
litesof the established church, and to subscribe 
the declarations abjuring the solemn league and 
covenant, and the lawfulness of taking up anus 


upon any pretence whatsoever against the king/ 
— the Act of Uniformity, passed m 1662, by which 
all persons enjoying any* preferment in the ehurcfi 
were obliged to declare their assent to everything 
contained m the Book of Common Grayer, and all 
teachers of youth were obliged to have a licence 
from the bishop ;f — the Act against Seditious Con- 
venticles, passed in 1664, making the being present 
at any meeting for religious worship, except ac- 
cording to the usage of the established church, 
where five persons besides the family should. he 
assembled, punishable for the first and second 
offence hv a fine or three months’ imprisonment, 
for the third by transportation for seven years/ — 
the Act for restraining Nonconformists from inha- 
biting in Corporations, passed, in 1665, by which 
all dissenting ministers who should not take an 
oath similar to that imposed by the Corporation 
Act, ^*erc prohibited from approaching within five, 
miles of any borough, or of any place where they 
had ever preached, under a penalty of 40/. ;§ — the 
second Act for preventing and suppressing Seditious 
Conventicles, passed in 1670, by winch every person 
above the age of sixteen present at a conventicle 
was made punishable by a fine of five shillings for 
the first, and often shillings for every subsequent 
offence ; while the penalty for teaching or preaching 
in a conventicle was made 20/. for the first , and 40/. 
for every subsequent offence, persons suffering 
conventicles to he held in their houses were made 
liable to a fine of 20/., ami justices of the peace 
were empowered to break open doors where they 
were informed conventicles weie held, and take 
the offenders into custody ;|| — and, lastly, the Act 
for preventing dangers which may happen from 
Popish Recusants, commonly called the Test Act, 
passed in 1673, which required all persons bearing 
any office, civil or military, under the ciown, to 
take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, to 
subscribe a declaration against transubstantialion, 
and to take the sacrament according to the usage 
of the Church of England.^ To these may lie 
added tw r o acts, both passed in 1661 ; that entitled 
An Act against Tumults and Disoiders upon pre- 
tence of preparing or presenting public petitions 
or other addresses to his majesty or the parliament, 
by which the soliciting or piocuiing of more than 
twenty signatures to any petition tu the king or the 
parliament for alteration oi matters established by 
law in church or state, unless the petition should 
have been previously consented to by three justices 
of the peace or the majority of the grand jury of 
the comity, was made punishable by a fine of 100/, 
and three months’ imprisonment, the number of 
persons allowed to attend on* the presenting of any 
such petition being at the same time limited tu 
ten ; ** and that declaring the sole supreme go- 
vernment, command, and disposition of the militia, 

• 13 Car. II. st. 2, o. See ante, p. 684. 

+ 14 Car. 11. e. 4. — Sec mile, pp, G8S uml 823. 

t 16 Car. II.c 4. 

§ 17 Car. 11. c. 2.— See ant**, p. G%. 

|| 22 Car II. c. 1. 

25 Car. II.c. 2.— See ante, i». ?ll. 

** 13 Cur. H. c. 5. 
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and of all forces by sea and land, and of all forts 
and places of strength in the kingdom, to be the 
'undoubted right of the c*own.* 

The greatest constitutional measure which dis- * 
tinguishes thV legislation of the present period is 
the celebrated statute of the 31st Car. II. c. 3, 
toinmynly called the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
history of this statute, or rather the history of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus, has been lately traced 
with much minuteness in the Introduction to the 
Report of the Case of the Canadian Prisoners, by 
Mr. Fry, of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the counsel in 
the case ; and we shall avail ourselves of the infor- 
mation on the subject which he has collected and 
arranged. 1 1 appears that the practice of taking 
pledges or bail lor .persons accused of felony was 
known to the law of England from the earliest, 
times. Glauville, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry II., states that in all cases of felonies the 
accused was generally dismissed on pledges, ex- 
cept in a plea of homicide ; in which case, he says, 
persons accused were not discharged unless in 
compliance with the king’s pleasure. The two great 
securities for personal liberty in ancient times were, 
the writs l)e Ohio et Atik and l)e HomineRcple- 
giundo, the precise nature of which it iB unnecessary 
to explain here. Mr. Fry gives the following ac- 
count of the first appearance of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, as far as he has been able to trace it : — 
“The writ of Habeas Corpus is found in operation 
at a remote period of the English law. It was an- 
ciently called Corpus cum causd, from the words 
of the writ requiring the party to return not only 
the bujjv of the person detained, but the cause of 
the capture and detention. It gradually superseded 
the old writs l)e Odio cl Atia and Dc Ilominc 
Replegiundo, probably from its superior efficacy as 
a prerogative writ. It required immediate obe- 
dience from the party to whom it was directed, and 
enforced it by attachment. The earliest reign in 
which 1 have been able to trace its frequent ap- 
pearance is that of Henry VI. At that period it 
seems to have been familiar to, and well under- 
stood by, the judges.” From this date its 
progress cuu be distinctly followed. It “ was, 
in its early history,” continues Mr. Fry, “ used 
between subject and subject, the one detained 
invoking the power of the sovereign to interpose 
and protect him from the unwarrantable inter- 
ference of a fellow-subject. At what period it 
first began to be used against the crown it is diffi- 
cult to say. In the great case of Sir Thomas 
Darnell and others, f in the reign of Charles I., 
the first case in which the* nature of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus appears to have been thoroughly 
discussed, and which eventually produced, indeed, 
the Petition of Right, its use as a means of assert- 
ing the liberty of the subject against the crown 

was distinctly felt and asserted The 

earliest piecedents I find cited in that case, where 
the subject sued the writ against the crown, 

• J.-J Car. II. c. 6. 

t State Trul», hi. 1. 


are in the reign of Henry VII. ;* afterwards it 
became pretty frequent, and in the time of Charles 
I. was held an admitted constitutional remedy.” 
Sir Thomas Darnell, Sir Jtjhn Corbet, Sir John 
Heveringham, and Sir Edmund Hampden, were 
committed to the Fleet, in 1627, for refusing to 
contribute to a general loan. They obtained a writ 
of Habeas Corpus to bring them before the Couit 
of King’s Bench ; but, on the warden returning 
that they were detained by virtue of a warrant of 
the privy council, which stated-r that they were 
committed by the special command of his majesty, 
the judges of that day, notwithstanding the great 
learning and ability with wl/Tch their case was 
argued by Serjeant Bramston, Noy, Selden, and 
Calthorp, decided that the return was good, and 
remanded the prisoners. This case, as Mr. Fry 
observes, produced the Petition of Right, passed, 
into the statute 3 Car. I. c. 1 by the parliament 
which met the following yoar.t 

Two years after the passing of this statute oc- 
curred the memorable case of Sir John Elliot, 
Selden, and the other members of the House of 
Commons, who, on the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, were sent to the Tower by w tyrants of the 
privy council, for notable contempts committed 
against his majesty and bis government,— their 
real offence being the freedom of their speeches in 
the House ; and who, upon being biought up by 
Habeas Corpus, were remanded to prison by the 
judges on their refusal to give security for their 
good behaviour 4 This decision gave use to the 
statute 16 Car. I. c. 10, s. 8, whereby it is enacted, 
to (piote the summary given by Blaekstoue, “ That 
if any person be committed by the king himself in 
person, or by bis privy council, or by any of the 
members thereof, he shall have granted to him, 
without any delay, upon any pretence whatever, a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, upon demand or motion 
made to the Court of King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas, who shall thereupon, within three court clays 
after the return is made, examine and determine 
the legality of such commitment, and do what to 
justice shall appertain in delivering, bailing, or 
remanding such prisoner.” ; 

The next case that merits attention is that of 
Jenkes, which has been commonly, though erro- 
neously, supposed to have given rise to the Habeas 
Corpus Act. It occurred in 1676. “Jenkes,” 
says Mr. Hallam, “ a citizen of London, on the 
popular or factious ^'de, having been committed 
by the king in council for a mutinous speecli in 
Guildhall, the justices at quarter-sessions refused 
to admit him to bail, on pretence that he had been 
committed by a superior court, or to try him, 
because he was not entered in the calendar of pri- 
soners. The Chancellor, on application for a 
Habeas Corpus, declined to tissue it during tfie 

• Mr. Hallam (Middle veil. li. p. 72) sny?,— " There is, 1 

believe, no recorded instance of a Habeas Corpus granted in any case 
of illegal imprisonment by the crown or it* officers duriug the eonti' 
nuance of the lUanUgenet dynasty .” — Note in Urig . 

+ See ante, pp. 130, 131 . 

% See autc, pp. 142—144. 
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vacation; and the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, to whom, in the next place, the friends of 
Jenkes had recours^ made so many difficulties, 
that he lay *in pris®^ for several weeks. This 
has been commonly said to have produced the 
famous Act of Habeas Corpus. But this is 
not truly stated. The arbitrary* proceedings of 
Lord Clarendon were what really gave rise to it. 
A bill to prevent the refusal of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus was brought into the House on April 10, 
1668, but did nut pass the committee in that ses- 
sion. But another to the same purpose, probably 
more remedial, was sent up to the Lords in March, 
1609-70. It failecT\>f success in the Upper House : 
but the Commons continued to repeat their struggle 
for tlTis important measure ; and in the session of 
1673-4 passed two bills, one to prevent the impri* 
sonment of the subject in gaols beyond the seas, — 
another to give a more expeditious use of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus in criminal matters. The same 
or similar bills appear to have gone up to the 
Lords in 1675. It was not till 1676 that the 
delay of Jenkes’s Habeas Corpus took place ; and 
this affair seems to have had so trilling an influence 
that these bills were not revived for the two next 
years, notwithstanding the tempests that agitated the 
Houy during that period. But in the short par- 
liament of 1679 they appear to have been consoli- 
dated into one; and that, having met with better suc- 
cess among the Lords, passed into a stalute, and is 
generally denominated the Habeas Corpus Act.” 
“ It is a very common mistake,” adds Mr. Hallam, 
“and that not only among foreigners, but many 
from whom some knowledge, of our constitutional 
laws might he expected, to suppose that this statute 
of Charles II. enlarged in a great degree our liber- 
ties, and forms a sort of epoch in their history. 
But, though a very beneficial enactment, and emi- 
nently remedial in many cases of illegal imprison- 
ment, it introduced no new principle nor conferred 

any right upon the subject ll was not to 

bestow an immunity from arbitrary imprison- 
ment, which is abundantly provided in Magna 
Charta, if, indeed, it were not much more ancient, 
[ that the statute of Charles II. was enacted, but to 
* cut off the abuses by which the government’s lust 
of power, and the servile subtlety of crown lawyers, 
had impaired so fundamental a privilege.”* 

This statute “is frequently considered,” says 
Blackstonc, “ as another Magna Charta of the 
kingdom ; and, by consequence and analogy, has 
also, m subsequent times, reduced the general 
method of proceeding on these -writs, though not 
within the reach of that statute, but issuing merely 
< at the common law, to the true standard of law 
and liberty.” 

The general provisions of this celebrated sta- 
tyte have been thus summed up by Sir William 
Blackfitonc.f “ The statute itself enacts : — 
1. That on complaint and request in writing, by 
or on behalf of any person committed and charged 
with any crime (unless committed for treason or 

* Const'll. Hist. n. 353. ^ f Comm , \ol. ui. p. l''C. 


felony, expressed in the warranty or as accessory 
or on suspicion of being accessory before the fact tc\ 
any petit-treason or felortj, plainly expressed in 
the warrant, or, unless he is convicted or charged 
in execution by legal process),* the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or any of the twelve judges in vacating 
upon viewing a copy of the warrant, or affidavit 
that a copy is denied, shall (unless the party has 
neglected for two terms to apply to any court for 
his enlargement) award a Habeas Corpus for such, 
prisoner, returnable immediately before himsell *or 
any other of the judges, and, upon the return 
made, shall discharge the party, if bailable, upon 
giving security to appear and answer to the accu- 
sation in the proper court of judicature. — 2. That 
such writs shall be indorsed as* granted in pursu- 
ance of this act, and signed by the person awarding 
them. — 3. That the writ shall be returned, and 
the prisoner brought up within a limited time ac- 
cording to the distance, not exceeding in any case 
twenty days. — I. That officers and keepers neglect- 
ing to make due returns, or not delivering to the 
prisoner or his agent, within six hours after demand, 
a copy of the warrant of commitment, or shifting 
the custody of a prisoner from one to another with- 
out sufficient reason or authority (specified in the 
act), shall for the first offence forfeit 100/., and for 
the second offence 200/., to the party giieved, and 
be disabled to bold Ins office. — 5. 'That no person 
once delivered by Habeas Uorpus shall be re-com- 
mitled for the same offence on penally ot 500/. — 
6. That every person commuted lor treason or 
felony shall, if lie requires it, the first week ot the 
next tenn, or the first, day of the next session of 
oyer and terminer, be indicted m that tenn oi 
session, or else admitted to bail, unless the king’s 
witnesses cannot be produced at that time ; and if 
acquitted, or if not indicted and tried m the second 
term or session, he shall he discharged from his 
imprisonment for such imputed oflcnee ; hut that 
no person, after the assizes shall be open for the 
county in which he is detained, shall be removed 
by Habeas Corpus till after the assizes are ended, 
but shall be left to the justice of the judges of 
assize. — 7. That any such prisoner may move for 
and obtain his Habeas fcorpus as well out of the 
Chancery or Exchequer as out of the King’s Bench 
or Common ideas, and the Lord Chancellor or 
judges denying the same, on sight, of the warrant, 
or oath that the same is refused, shall foifeil seve- 
rally to the party grieved the sum of 500/. — 8. That 
this writ of Habeas Corpus shall run into the 
counties palatinate, cinque ports, and other privi- 
leged places, and the island^ of Jersey and Guern- 
sey. — 9. That no inhabitant of England (except 
persons contracting, or convicts praying to be 
transported, or having committed some capital 
offence in the place to which they are sent) shall 
lie sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, or any places beyond the seas, within 
or without the king’s dominions, on pam that the 
party committing, his advisers, aiders, and assist- 
ants shall forfeit* to the party aggrieved a sum 
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not less than 500/., to be recovered with treble 
costs, shall be disabled to bear any office of trust or 
profit, shall incvlr the pehhlties of praemunire, and 
shall be incapable of the king’s pardon.” 

Among the other beneficial acts passed in the 
r/-ign of Charles II. Blackstone reckons the aboli- 
tion of the writ De ILeretico Comburcndo, in 1677, 
by the 29 Car. II. c. 9; the statute for the better 
settling of intestates’ estates (22 and 23 Car. II. 
.c. 10), commonly called the Statute of Distribu- 
tions; the 16 and 17 Car. II. c. 8, one of many 
statutes which have been passed for preventing 
arrests of judgment or the stoppage of justice by ac- 
cidental and immaterial mistakes in pleadings, and 
one which has been called “an omnipotent act;” 
and the statute of Frauds and Perjuries, which he 
describes as “a great and necessary security to 
private properly.” This last, the 29 Car. IL e. 3, 
embraces a great variety of subjects that have little 
or no connexion with each other. The two leading 
provisions of the act require that the disposition of 
lands and certain personal coutmcts shall he evi- 
denced by writing, signed by the party conveying 
or contracting, and that wills of land shall be 
attested by witnesses. With respect to the clause 
concerning the attestation of wills, Lord Mansfield 
lias observed, that “the whole clause winch in- 
troduces a positive solemnity to be observed, not 
by the learned only, hut by the unlearned, at a 
time when they are supposed to be without legal 
advice in a matter which greatly interests every 
proprietor of land, when the direction should he 
plain to the meanest capacity, is so luose that there 
is not a single branch of the solemnity defined or 
described with sufficient certainty to convey the 
same idea to the greatest capacity.”* But all this 
hits been altered by the late act “For the Amend- 
ment of the Law with respect to Wills.” (I Viet, 
c. 20.) 

The reign of Charles II. is a period of great 
importance m the history of the government and 
constitution ; the novel position, in various respects, 
in which the ciown, the Lords, and the Commons 
all found themselves in consequence of the Resto- 
ration and the events of the preceding twenty years 
having led to the agitation of several of the most 
fundamental and difficult questions connected with 
the jurisdiction and general powers and rights of 
each. 

On the part of the crown, however, certainly 
more old claims were abandoned than new ones 
put forth. Extraordinary as the statement may 
seem at the first view, it is ^ct strictly true, as 
Mr. Hallam has observed at the commencement of 
the very masterly chapter he has devoted to this 
subject, “that the fundamental privileges of the 
subject were less invaded, the prerogative swerved 
into fewer excesses, during the reign of Charles II., 
than perhaps in any former period of equal length.” 
“ Thanks,” he proceeds to remark, “to the patriot 
energies of Selden and Elliot, of Pvrri and Hamp- 
den, the constitutional boundaries of royal power 
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had been so well established that no minister was 
daring enough to attempt any flagrant and general 
violation of them. The frequent sessions of par- 
' Lament, and its high estimation of its 4 own privi- 
leges, furnished a security agninst illegal taxation. 
Nothin'g of this sort has been imputed to the go- 
vernment of Clfarles, the first king of England, 
perhaps, whose reign was wholly free from such a 
charge. And as the nation happily escaped the 
attempts that were made, after the Restoration, to 
revive the Star Chamber and High Commission 
Courts, there was no means of chastising political 
delinquencies except through the regular tribunals 
of justice, and through the verdict of a jury. Ill 
as the one were often constituted, and submissive 
as the other might often be found, they a third ed 
something more of a guarantee, were it only by the 
h publicity of their proceedings, than the dark and 
sileut divan of courtiers and prelates who sat m 
judgment under the two former kings. Though 
the bench was frequently subservient, the bar con- 
tained high-spirited advocates, whose firm defence 
of their clients the judges often reproved, but no 
longer aflected to punish.”* 

The crown, indeed, did make various attempts 
to check or destroy what was now become the chief 
protection of the liberty of the subject— the activity 
of the press. But this was no new exertion of the 
prerogative. Ever since the introduction of the art 
of printing, the crown had in England assumed an 
absolute control over it. The regulations upon the 
subject which were in force down to the destruc- 
tion of the monuiehy limited the number both of 
presses and of working printers, and prohibited 
the publication of anything without the imprimatur 
j of the licenser. “ The Long Parliament,” con- 
tinues Mr. Hallam, “ did not hesitate to copy this 
precedent of a tyranny they had overthrown, and, 
by repeated ordinances against unlicensed printing, 
hindered, as far as iu them lay, this great instru- 
ment of political power from serving the purposes 

of their adversaries We read the noble 

apology of Milton for the freedom of the press 
with admiration; but it had little influence on 
the parliament to whom it was addressed.”! 
Indeed, no attention was paid to it. The publi- 
cation of printed papers and pamphlets on the 
great events and questions, political and religious, 
of the day had, as wc have already had occasion 
to state, increased immensely after the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. In June, 1643, the 
year before the appearance of Milton’s eloquent 
appeal, an act ha^ been passed by the Lords and 
Commons “ for redressing disorders in printing,” 
the preamble of which states that, notwithstand- 
ing divers good orders lately made by bothTIouses 
on the subject, very many persons had “ taken 
upon them to set up sundry private printing presses 
in corners, and to print, vend, publish, and dis- 
perse books, pamphlets, and papers in such multi- 
tudes, that no industry could be sufficient to dis- 
cover or bring to punishment all the several 

Count Hist,, ii. 3(2, f l bill. p. 343. 
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abounding delinquents.” It is thereupon ordered 
that no hooks should henceforth be printed with- 
out being first approved of and licensed under the 
hands of su^h person or persons as both or either , 
of the Houses of Parliament should appoint to 
that office; and M master and wardens # of the 
Company of Stationers, the gentleman-usher of the 
House of Peers, the serjeant of the Commons’ 
House, and their deputies, together with the per* 
sons formerly Appointed by the committee of the 
House of Commons for examinations, are autho- 
rized and required from time to time to make dili- 
gent search in .ill places where they should think 
meet for all unlicensed printing presses, and all 
presses any way employed in the printing of scan- 
dalous and unlicensed papers, pamphlets, or books, 
and to seize the presses, the books, the authors, the 
printers, and all other persons whatsoever em- 
ployed in compiling, printing, stitching, binding, 4 
publishing, or dispersing of the said scandalous, 
unlicensed, and unwarrantable papers, &c., “ and 
to bring them afore either of the Houses or the com- 
mittee of examinations, that so they may receive 
such further punishments as their offences shall 
demerit, and not to be released until they have 
given satisfaction to the parties employed in their 
apprehension for their pains and charges, and 
givett sufficient caution not to offend in like sort for 
the future.” In case of opposition, the searchers 
are authorized to break open doors and locks.* 
By anothet act passed by both Houses in Septem- 
ber, 1647, the maker, wiiter, or composer of any 
hook, pamphlet, treatise, ballad, libel, sheet or 
sheets of news whatsoever, not licensed by both or 
either House of Parliament, or the persons there- 
unto authorized by them, with the name of the 
author, printer, and licenser thereunto affixed, was 
made liable to a line of forty shillings, or impri- 
sonment not exceeding forty days in the common 
gaol; the printer to a fine of twenty shillings, or 
twenty days’ imprisonment, and to have his press 
and implements seized and broken in pieces ; the 
bookseller to a fine of ten shillings, or imprison- 
ment for ten days ; and the hawker, pedlar, or 
ballad-singer to forfeit all his books, pamphlets, 
and printed papers exposed to sale, and also to 
he whipped as a common rogue. The offender 
might, be convicted on the oath of a single wit- 
ness by any justice of the peace, or any head 
officer of a corporation; or member of the com- 
mittees for the militia in London, Middlesex, 
and Surrey ; and it was Especially provided that 
the penalties expressed in the present ordinance 
should not acquit any person o£ such other penal- 
ties for the publication of seditious, treasonable, 
or blasphemous matter, as by the laws of the land 
were or should be adjudged for such offence.t 
Nor was the House of Commons more lenient or 
liberal after it had got all the power of the govern- 
ment* into its own bands. In September, 1049, 
another very long act was passed by “ the parlia- 
ment of England,” by which the several fines im- 

* Scobell, l. 43. t lbul. i. 133. 
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p<fsedlwo years before were raised to ten times the 
amount, with the addition that the buyer of any 
scandalous hook or paper, if he did not, withiif 
four-and-twenty hours after knowledge thereof, 
bring it to tlw. lord mayor of London or some 
other justice of the peaee, should forfeit twenty 
shillings for every such omission. The many evili 
occasioned by the said hooks and pamphlets, the 
act declares, had proceeded from u the irregularity 
and licentiousness of printing, the art whereof in 
this commonwealth, and in all foreign part*, hath 
been and ought to he restrained from too arbitrary 
and general an exercise but still it is admitted 
that there arc some “occurrences ami news, the 
truth whereof may be fit to be known and pub- 
lished, for the satisfaction of all the good people of 
this commonwealth therein interested, and of all 
the well-affected thereto wherefore it is enacted 
that jjo person whatsoever shall compose, write, 
print, publish, sell, or utter any book or pamphlet, 
treatise, or sheet of news, unless licensed under 
the hand of the clerk of the parliament, or of the 
person authorised by the council of state, or of the 
secretary of the army for so much as may concern 
the affairs of the army, 'flic great uumbeis of 
objectionable pamphlets that had lately appeared 
are attributed to “ the multitude of printing- 
houses and presses erected in bye-places and 
corners, out of the eye of government, eontraiy 
to the custom and practice of former times;” 
wherefore it is ordained that, for the future, no 
printing shall he used anywhere else throughout 
the kingdom save only in the city of London and 
the twa) universities. All printers in Loudon, it 
was further enacted, should enter into,, bond, with 
two sureties, to the amount of 300/., not to print 
anything against the government, nor anything 
without the name of the author, or at the least of 
the licenser, on the title-page, in addition to their 
own. Subsequent clauses ordered ihnt no house 
or room should he let to a printer, and no printing 
implements, presses, or letters made, founded, or 
imported, without notice* being given to the master 
and wardens of the Stationers’ Company. “ And 
whereas,” says another clause, “ divers vagrant 
persons of idle conversations, having forsaken 
their usual callings, and accustomed themselves, 
after the manner of hawkers, to sell and cry about 
the streets and in other places pamphlets and 
other books, and under colour thereof are found to 
disperse all sorts of dangerous libels, to the intoler- 
able dishonour of the parliament and the whole 
government of this commonwealth ; he it ordained 
and enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that no 
such hawkers shall be any* more permitted ; and 
that they, and all ballad- singers, wheresoever they 
are or may be apprehended, shall forfeit all books, 
pamphlets, ballads, and papers by them exposed 
to sale, and shall, by such as shall by virtue of 
this act seize upon them, be conveyed and carried 
to the House of Correction, there to he whipt as 
common rogues.”*' This stringent act was only 
Scobell, u. 88-93. 
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passed in the first instance fur two years ; blit 
having, as it is stated, “ appeared by experience 
to be a good nnj profitable law for the ends therein 
expressed,” it was renewed in January, 1052, with 
some additional clauses. By ont* of these the 
Council of State was empowered to suppress any of 
Foe existing printing presses at its discretion; and 
“ forasmuch,” says another, “ as the life and 
growth of all arts and mysteries consisteth in a 
due regulation thereof, he it therefore enacted that 
tlu* government and regulation of the said mystery 
of printing and printers shall from henceforth be 
and remain in the Council of State for the time 
being, and that the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants of the Company of Stationers, London, shall 
follow and observe such rules, orders, and direc- 
tion concerning the regulating of printing as they 
shall from time to time have and receive from the 
said council.” Another restriction now r imposed 
was, that every person taking upon him the trade 
or mystery of printing as a master-printer should 
“ use and exercise the same in his and their re- 
spective dwelling-houses, and not elsewheie, any 
law, statute, privilege, usage, or custom, to the 
contrary thereof m anywise notwithstanding, un- 
der the penalty of 40/. for every month, and so 
proper I ionably for any shorter or longer time, to 
be forfeited by every person offending against the 
provision aforesaid.”* The state of slavery and 
degradation, therefore, to which the press had been 
reduced under the protectorate could hardly be 
made worse by the Restoration, by which all 
these jealous and oppressive enactments were at 
once annulled. The royal prerogative, however, 
immediately resumed its ancient jurisdiction. So 
early as the *7 th of June, 1060, within little more 
than a week after the king’s return, an order of 
council was issued to the Stationers’ Company to 
seize and deliver to the secretary of state all copies 
of Buchanan’s History of Scotland and treatise 
J)e Jure Regni apud Seotos, as works “ very 
pernicious to monarchy and injurious to his 
majesty’s blessed progenitors.” But afterwards 
it was thought expedient that the printing and 
publishing of books should be made the sub- 
ject of parliamentary regulation; and accordingly 
m 1602 an act was passed (the 14th Car. II. c. 33) 
which, after reciting that “ the well-government 
and regulating of printers and printing presses is 
matter of public care and of great concernment, 
especially considering that by the general licen- 
tiousness of the late times many evil-disposed per- 
sons have been encouraged JUi print and sell here- 
tical, schisitiatical, blasphemous, seditious, and 
treasonable books, pamphlets, and papers, and still 
do continue such their unlawful and exorbitant 
practice, to the high dishonour of Almighty God, 
the endangering the peace of these kingdoms, and 
raising a disaffection to his moBt excellent majesty 
and his government,” went on to enact, among 
other things, that all books and pamphlets before 
being printed should be licensed; — books on the 

* * Scobell, ii. 230. 
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common law, by the lord chancellor, either of the 
lords chief justices, or th6 lord chid baron; books 
on history or affairs of state by one of the secre- 
taries of state ; books of heraldry by the Earl 
Marshal, or by Garter and oni other of the Kings 
of Arina ; and all other books by the archbishop of 
Canterbury or th# bishop of London ; — that printers 
should not only put their names upon every hook 
or pamphlet printed by them, but a}so declare the 
name of the author if required by the licenser ; that 
for the time to come no man should be admitted to 
be a master printer until the actual number of 
master printers should be by death or otherwise 
reduced to the number of twenty^, that no master 
printer should keep more than two printing 
presses, unless he had been a master* or uppei- 
warden of the Stationers’ Company, in which case 
he might keep three ; and that nothing should he 
printed out of London except at the universities, 
and books of divinity, duly licensed by the arch- 
bishop, at one press in York. But, comprehensive 
as this statute seems, it was not held to do away 
with the ancient prerogative of the crown. “Tins 
day,” says a notice in the London Gazette, under 
date of 5th May, 1680, “ the judges ^iade their 
report to his majesty in council, in pursuance of 
an order of this board, by which they unanimously 
declare lhat his majesty may by law prohibit the 
printing and publishing of all news-books and 
pamphlets of news whatsoever not licensed by his 
majesty’s authority, as manifestly tending to the 
breach of the peace and disturbance of the king- 
dom. Whereupon his majesty was pleased to 
direct a proclamation to be prepared for the 
lestraitmig the printing of news-hooks and pamph- 
lets of news without leave.”* Such continued to 
be the state of the law and the practice on the 
subject of the press down to the Revolution. Here, 
therefore, it may he said the civil war had accom- 
plished nothing for the improvement of the consti- 
tution; aud no wonder, seeing that the principles 
maintained and the com sc pursued by the Com- 
monwealth in regard to this matter had been to the 
full as illiberal and despotic as those of the worst 
times of the monarchy. 

In regard to another important matter, the long 
contest between the prerogative and the popular 
power had been attended with a different result. 
Royal proclamations setting aside the law, which 
almost formed the ordinary mode of government 
in the reign of Charles I., were nearly unknown 
after the Restoration. Of two or three that are 
mentioned, one was issued in 1665, in the rime of 
the Great Plague, requiring “ all disbanded 
officers and soldiers who had served in the armies 
of any of the late usurped powers to depart the 
cities of London and Westminster, and not to 
return within twenty miles of the same till No; 
vember folio wing.”t This Mr. Hailam conceives 
to have been connected with the well-grounded 
apprehension of a republican conspiracy. The 

, * Quotod in Halltim, Const. Hist. ii. 345. 
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most remarkable was one ’issued in December, 
1675, ordering all coffee-houses to be shut up, 
“ because/* as it was asserted, “ in such houses, 
and by occasion <Jf the meeting of disaffected 1 
persons in them,«uivers false, malicious, qnd 
scandalous reports were devised and spread abroad, 
to the defamation of his majesty^goverument, And 
to the disturbance of the quiet and peace of the 
realm.*** Riit this was recalled, on the judges 
being consulted, and intimating to the council that 
they were not #agreed in opinion upon the most 
material of the questions submitted to them. 
“ in this essential matter of proclamations, there- 
fore,*** as Mr. HaHam observes, “ the administra- 
tion of Charles II. is very advantageously com- 
part'd with that of his father ; and, considering at 
the same time the entire cessation of impositions 
of money without consent of parliament, wc must 
admit that, however dark might be his designs, 
there w ere no such general infringements of public 
liberty in bis reign as had continually occurred 
before the Long Parliament. *’f This, then, was one 
gieal and enduring victory for the cause of law and 
right which the Loqg Parliament had achieved. 

When vy r c add to this the effective abolition of 
illegal or arbitrary imprisonment by the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the extinction of the practice of 
torture, noticed in the last Book,} it will be per- 
ceived that the paring the talons of the prerogative 
had undergone in the period now under review 
was far from inconsiderable. The scandalous 
practice of coercing or intimidating juries by fine 
or imprisonment, which had been of occasional 
occurrence in former times, may also he said to 
have been put down in the reign of Charles II . 
'Two or three attempts were made to exercise this 
power ; but they were effectually checked by the 
interference of parliament, and also by the supreme 
courts of law. The last recorded instance is the 
case of Bushcll, one of the jurors who, in 1670, 
having acquitted the Quakers, Penn and Mead, on 
an indictment for an unlawful assembly, were fined 
by the Recorder of London forty marks each. 
Bushcll being committed for non-payment of tins 
fine, sued bis writ of Habeas Corpus from the 
Court of Common Pleas : it was returned that he 
had been committed for finding a verdict against 
full and manifest evidence, and against the direc- 
tion of the court; but Chief Justice "Vaughan held 
the ground to be insufficient, and discharged him. 
Even Jeffreys, with all i?is savage violence and 
unscrupulous stretching of the law, did not after- 
wards venture to revive this practice. 

It was a consequence of the long suspension of 
the ancient constitution that, after it was re-esta- 
blished, both the Lords and Commons endeavoured 
to extend their powers beyond their ancient limits. 
The former, as Mr. Hallam has remarked, “ re- 
turned to their own house on the Restoration with 
confused notions of their high jurisdiction, rather 
enhanced than abated by the humiliation they had 

* Kennel, Comp. Hint. ii. p. 307. 
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undergone.”* They succeeded, however, in esta- 
blishing some claims which had till now been con* 
tested. Of these the prftit-ipul was their right, of 
ultimate jurisdiction both in causes brought before 
them by writ of error from the ctomtfiim law courts 
and in appeals from the Court of Chancery. Tl^ 
doctrine generally held by lawyers upon this sub- 
ject, we believe, is, that the House of Lords, in 
exercising its judicial functions, acts as a repre- 
sentative of the whole parliament; and there is 
certainly something in the forms observed, ac- 
cording to which the judgment pronounced is 
styled, not that of the Lords alone, but that of the 
High Court of Pailiament, which seems to sanction 
this view. It has not, however, been generally 
admitted eithei by the historians anil theorists of 
the constitution, or by the House of Commons 
itselff Blackstone considers the House tif Lords 
to have succeeded to the authority of the supreme 
court of judicature in the kingdom, as of course, 
upon the dissolution of the ancient aula m//u, of 
which the barons of parliament were constituent 
memhers.f Mr. Hallam conceives their ultimate 
jurisdiction to be founded on a paramount judicial 
authority delegated to them by the crown.} How- 
ever this may be, they appear to have exercised 
such jurisdiction Irom a very ancient date, although 
it certainly lay very nearly doimaut Irom the 
beginning of the fifteenth till towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, and was not much resorted 
to again till the commencement of the reign of 
Charles I. Its legal existence, however, seems 
always to have been known, and it. is very ex- 
pressly recognized, though under the name, he it 
observed, of the jurisdiction of “the High Court 
of Parliament,” m a well-known statute passed in 
1585. § Some disposition was shown by the House 
of Commons to resist its resumption after tin* Re- 
storation ; hut the practice of the early part of the 
preceding reign was too clear to allow the claim 
of the Lords to he disputed here. The ease was 
by no means so clear m regard to their chum of 
judging in appeals from the courts of equity. 
Snell appeals do not appear to have ever been 
entertained till after the accession of Charles 1., 
and were very rare duriifg the greater part even of 
that reign. Nevertheless, no serious opposition 
was made to their revival after the Restoration 
till the year 1 675. when a case arose that gave 
rise to a violent conflict between the two Houses. 
This was the appeal of Dr. Thomas Shirley against 
Sir John Pugg, who was a member of the House 
of Commons ; and nothing can be clearer than 
that the interference of thq Commons in this in- 
stance began altogether, as Mr. Hallam remarks, 
on the score of privilege, the only objection they 
made at first to the proceedings of the Lends being, 
that their compelling members of the Lower House 
to appear as respondents in cases of appeal was a 
violation of their exemption from legal process 

* Const Hist. ii. 361. t Com. in. 5/. 
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during the session by the general privilege of par- 
liament. Two other cases of the same kind took 
place about the same fifne; and we shall avail 
ourselves of ]^lr. Ilallam’s summary of the pro- 
ceedings to \vhieh*thcy gave rise. u Four counsel, 
\ T ho had pleaded at the bar of the Lords in one of 
the cases where a member of the other House was 
concerned, were taken into custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms by the Speaker’s warrant. The gentle- 
man-usher of the black rod, by warrant of the 
Ldhls, empowering him to call ail persons ne- 
cessary to his assistance, set them at liberty. The 
Commons apprehended them again, and, to prevent 
another escape, sent them to the Tower. The 
Lords dispatched their usher of the black rod to 
t he lieutenant of the Tower, commanding him to 
deliver up the said persons. He replied, that they 
were committed by order of the Commons, jqjd he 
could not release them without their order, just 
ns, if the Lords were to commit any persons, he 
could not release them without their lordships’ 
order. They addressed the king to remove the 
lieutenant, who, after some hesitation, declined to 
comply with their desire. In this difficulty they 
had recourse, instead of the warrant of the Lords’ 
Spcakei, to a writ of habeas corpus, returnable in 
parliament, — a proceeding not usual, but the 
legality of which seems to be now admitted. The 
lieutenant of the Tower, who, rather unluckily 
for the Lords, had taken the other side, either out 
of conviction or from a sense that the Lower House 
wcic the stronger and the more formidable, instead 
of obeying the writ, came to the bar of the Com- 
mons for directions. They voted, as might be 
expected, that the writ was contrary to law and 
the privileges of their house.” The king then 
endeavoured to quiet the ferment by a prorogation 
for three months. t( This period, however, not 
being sufficient to allay their animosity, the House 
of Peers took up again the appeal of Shirley in 
their next session. Fresh votes, and orders of 
equal intemperance, on both sides, ensued, till the 
king, by the long prorogation from November, 
1675, to February, 1677, put an end to the dis- 
pute. The particular appeal of Shirley was never 
revived, but the Lords continued without objection 
to exercise their general jurisdiction over appeals 
from courts of equity.” In the heat of the contest 
the Commons had passed a resolution treating this 
jurisdiction as an usurpation ; but this, as Mr. 
Hall am observes, “ was evidently rather an act 
of hostility arising out of the immediate quarrel 
than the calm assertion 6f a legal principle.”* 

A few years before this, however, the Lords had 
been defeated on another point after an equally 
keen and protracted struggle. From the first 
day of the Restoration, and indeed before the 
actual return of the king, they had begun to issue 
what were called “ orders ” in cases in which any 
of themselves was a party, many of which were 
actual interferences with the course of law, others 
of an essentially legislative character, affecting 
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whole classes of persons and descriptions of pro- 
perty. At length they distinctly put forward a 
! o claim to an original jurisdiction in all cases what- 
soever by entertaining, in P*/57, the petition of 
Thomas Skinner, a merchant of London, who 
complained of having been injured by the East 
India Company" and, conceiving that he could 
have no sufficient redress in the ordinary courts of 
law, had applied for justice to the king, who 
transmitted his petition to the House of Lords, 
with a recommendation to them lo inquire into 
and decide upon the case. Their lordships, there- 
upon, called upon the Company £,>r their defence, 
overruled their objections to the jurisdiction of the 
House, and, after an inquiry into the facts and 
some other proceedings which protracted the matter 
till the next session, gave judgment, awarding 
5000/. damages to Skinner. The Commons, who 
had been petitioned by the Company, now took up 
the question, and, on the report of a committee, 
resolved, 2nd May, 1668, that the Lords taking 
cognizance of the matters in dispute between 
Skinner and the East India Company, “ the said 
cause coming before their House originally, only 
upon the complaint of the said Skinner, being a 
common plea,” was not agreeable to the laws of 
the land, and tended to deprive the subject of. his 
right, ease, and benefit due to him by the said 
laws. They also voted that. Skinner, in com- 
mencing and prosecuting a suit by petition in the 
House of Lords, and in procuring judgment against 
the governor of the Company, who was a member 
of the House of Commons, had been guilty of a 
breach of privilege ; and they ordered him to be 
taken into custody of the sergeant-at-arms. The 
Lords on their part met these resolutions by voting 
that the House of Commons’ entertaining the scan- 
dalous petition of the East India Company against 
the Lords’ House of Parliament was a breach of 
the privileges of the House of Peers, whose taking 
cognizance of the cause of Thomas Skinner was 
“ agreeable to the laws of the land, and well 
warranted by the law and custom of parliament, 
and justified by many parliamentary precedents 
ancient and modern.” Several conferences be- 
tween the Houses, that, followed, only exasperated 
the quarrel. The Commons now voted that, who- 
soever should he aiding and assisting in putting in 
execution the order or sentence of the Lords against 
the Company should be deemed a betrayer of the 
rights and liberties of die Commons of England, 
and an infringer of the privileges of their House ; 
and they sent up a message to the Lords, acquaint- 
ing them that, in their opinion, the best expedient 
for preserving a union between the two Houses 
was, that all proceedings should be forborne upon 
the said sentence, and Sir Samuel Barnardiston, 
the chairman of the Company, and other person^ 
whom the Lords had committed, set at liberty. 
The king now interfered : by his advice or com- 
mand both Houses adjourned for three months ; 
and they were prevented from meeting again by 
successive adjournments and prorogations till Oc- 
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tohcr, 1069.* As soon as they re-assembled, how- 
ever, the Commons again took up the matter. 
Sir Samuel Barnardiston being called upon, stated, 
that as sodn as tb# # Commons, according to his* 
majesty’s command^ had first adjourned themselves 
on the 8th of May in the preceding yearf he had 
been called as a delinquent on hi* knees to the bar 
of the Lords, and sentenced to pay a fine of 300/. 
to his majesty, and to lie in custody of the black 
rod till the money was paid. He remained ac- 
cordingly in confinement till the evening of the 
10th of August, the day before the next adjourn- 
ment. when the black rod came to him, and told 
him he was discharged, and might go where lie 
pleased. On his asking to whom he was beholden 
forTiis release, he was told that he was discharged 
upon honourable terms ; “ But pray,” continued 
black rod, “ ask me no questions, for 1 must 
make you no answer; yet if I see you to-morrow 
after the House is udjourned, 1 will tell you more : 
there is a mystery, but 1 have sufficient authority 
for what I do.” In fact, it appeals that, probably 
by the command of the king, the fine bad been 
entered as paid on the records of the Exchequer. 
Some more warm debates and conferences now 
ensued ; and at last the Commons voted another 
stryig of resolutions, in one of which they laid 
down the principle, “ That the House of Peeis, as 
well as all other courts, are in their judicial pro- 
ceedings to be guided and governed hv law ; but 
if they give a wrongful sentence contrary to law, 
and the party grieved might not seek redress 
thereof in full parliament, and for that end repair 
to the House of Commons, who arc part of the 
legislative power, that either they may interpose* 
with their lorships for the reversal of such sen- 
tence, or prepare a bill for that purpose, and for 
the preventing the like grievances for the time to 
come, the consequence thereof would plainly be 
that their lordships’ judicature is boundless and 
above law, and that the party grieved shall he 
without remedy.” At the same time they resolved 
that the Lords should he desired to vacate or 
annul both the judgment against Barnardiston and 
that against the East India Company ; and they 
afterwards passed a bill to that effect, and sent it 
up to the other House, by which, however, it was, 
as might be expected, thrown out. So also was 
another hill by the Commons, which came down 
from the Lords, having for its object to settle the 
iqatter of privilege and^judicature in parliament. 
In this state the controversy stood when the 
Houses were prorogued in December. Meanwhile 
no farther steps had been taken by the Lords to 
enforce their judgment against the Company. At 
last the affair was ended by the interposition of 
the king, who, when parliament met again in 
.February, summoned both Houses to Whitehall, 
and; informing them that he would himself give 
present order to erase all records and entries of the 
case in the books of the Council, and the Exchequer, 
proposed that they should do the like in their 

* See ante, y. 706. 


Journals. This proposition was very gladly em- 
braced by the Commons, and was not rejected by 
the Lords ; and the latter have from this time 
tacitly abandoned all pretensions to an original 
jurisdiction in civil suits. 

The most important right established by tjic 
Commons within the present period was* that of 
being not only the originators, but also the entire 
framers, of all money-bills, and of all clauses in 
any bills imposing any pecuniary burden upon the 
subject. Grants of supply appear to have been 
anciently made by the two Houses separately; nor 
were they for a long time put into the foim of 
statutes or considered as laws. It was not till 
about the middle of the fourteenth century that the 
practice began of the Lords and Commons joining 
in such grants ; nor was it till nearly two centuries 
later, towards the close of the reign «uf Henry 
VI 1 1 ., that they generally assumed a complete 
legislative form. Throughout the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. the usual enacting woids were 
to the effect that the Commons made the grant 
with the assent of the Lords. I 11 the first parlia- 
ment of Charles I. the Commons began, 111 the 
preamble of hills of supply, to recite the grant as if 
wholly their own, but in the enacting words in- 
troduced the name of the Lords as in other statutes ; 
and tins has ever since continued to he the prac- 
tice.* No dispute arose after the Restoration 
about the right of the Commons to originate all 
hills that were really hills of supply and taxation ; 
hut the Lords demurred when, in the parliament 
of 1661, the other House refused to entertain a 
bill which was sent down to them for paving the 
streets of Westminster on the ground that it went 
to lay a charge on the people. This hill, or rather 
another which the Commons substituted for it, 
and in which the Lords made an amendment, was 
ultimately dropped ; and “ for a few years after,” 
according to Mr. Hallam, “though the point in 
question was still agitated, instances occur where 
the Commons suffcied amendments in what were 
now r considcied as money-bills to pass, and others 
where the Lords receded from them rather than 
defeat the proposed measure.” In April, 1671, 
however, a case occtirred in which the principle 
contended for by the Commons presented itself in 
a new shape. A bill having been brought up to 
the Lords imposing a tax upon sugar, the Lords 
reduced the amount of the tax ; 011 which the 
Commons resolved, “ That m all aids given to the 
king hv the Commons, the rate or tax ought not 
to lie altered, by the Lords.” This brought 011 
three successive conferences between the Houses, 
m which the question at issue was discussed with 
a gieat profusion of learning as well as of logic, 
but, as Mr. llallam thinks, K with a decided 
advantage both as to precedent and constitutional 
analogy on the side of the Peers.” This contro- 
versy, like the others about the jurisdiction of the 
Lords, was only at last terminated for the present 
by a prorogation of the Houses, which were not 

* libitum, Coust. IIt»l. ii. 
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suffered to meet again for the dispatch of business 
for nearly two years.* “ I must confess,” says 
Mr. Ilallam, in windings up his account of the 
progressive development of these claims of the 
House of Cournots, u that, in ap}flying the wise 
and ancient maxim, that the Commons alone can 
crilpower the king to levy the people’s money, to 
a private hill for lighting and cleansing a certain 
town, or cutting dikes in a fen, to local and limited 
assessments for local benefit, as to which the 
crown has no manner of interest, nor has anything 
to do with the collection, there was more dis- 
position shown to make encroachments than to 
guard against those of others. They begun soon 
after the Revolution to introduce a still more extra- 
ordinary construction of their privilege, not re- 
ceiving from the House of Lords any bill which 
imposes y pecuniary penalty on offenders, nor 
permitting them to alter the application of su<fn as 
have been imposed below. These restrictions 
upon the other House of Parliament, however, are 
now become, in their own estimation, the standing 
privileges of the Commons. Several instances 
have occurred during the last century, though not, 
I believe, very lately, when hills, chiefly of a 
private nature, have been unanimously rejected, 
and even thrown over the table by the Speaker, 
because they contained some provisions in which 
the Lords had trespassed upon these alleged 
rights. They are, as may he supposed, very dif- 
ferently regarded in the neighbouring chamber. 
The Lords have never acknowledged any further 
privilege than that of originating hills of supply. 
But the good sense of both parties, and of an 
enlightened nation, who must witness and judge 
of their disputes, as well as the natural desire of 
the government to prevent in the outset any alter- 
cation that must impede the course of its measures, 
have rendered this little jealousy unproductive of 
those animosities which it seemed so happily con- 
trived to excite. The one House, without admit- 
ting the alleged privilege, has generally been 
cautious not to give a pretext for eagerly asserting 
it ; and the other, on the trilling occasions where 
it has seemed, perhaps unintentionally, to he in- 
fringed, has commonly resorted to the moderate 
course of passing a fresh bill to the same effect, 
after satisfying its dignity by rejecting the first.”t 

As connected with this subject we may present 
a short account of the origin and progress of the 
appropriation of parliamentary aids and supplies 
for particular services, which we take chiefly from 
Mr. Hargrave’s tract on/that subject published ia 
the first volume of his Juridical Arguments.]; 

In the more ancient times the usual course of 
parliament, on grunting taxes and aids to the 
crown, was, to leave the application of the money 
wholly to the discretion ot the kmg and his minis- 
ters. Some comparatively early instances, how- 

# Tlie prorogation took place 22nd April, I 67 I * to 16th April, 
1072. on which day the Homes were further proiogued to the 30th 
of October ; and, again, 1’iom that day to the 4th of February, 1673. 

f Const. Hjpt. ii. 376. 

f Lon. 1797, pp. 394, vt beq. 


ever, of granting taxes, with appropriation of them 
to particular purposes, and with provisions to pre- 
vent a different application, arc cited by Mr. Har- 
' grave from the rolls of parliament. He observes 
that it has been asserted in delate in parliament 
that appropriations were frequently practised even 
in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII.* 

“ A much more recent instance,” he continues, 
“ of granting a supply, with appreciations, ap- 
pears in the statute of 21 James I. c. 34. By 
that act there was a grant to the* king of three 
subsidies and three-fifteenths and tenths, with an 
appropriation of 18,000/. for repair of certain de- 
cayed cities and towns, f and of ih?e residue for ma- 
naging the then expected war with Spain. Also to 
guard against any other employment of the supply, 
the act appointed eight citizens of London trea- 
surers, and ten others to be of the king’s council for 
the war ; of whom the former were to make oath, 
that none of the monies should issue out of their 
hands without warrant from such council of war, 
and the latter that they would not make warrant, 
except for the ends before mentioned, ami both 
treasurers and council were to be accountable to 
the Commons. The act of supply mu this special 
plan of appropriation was founded on King James’s 
own proposition in a speech to the Common? in 
March, 1023. . . . But this taking the receipt 
and application of a tax out of the hands of the 
crown was deemed so extraordinary, and gave such 
an alarm to the Lords, that before they passed the 
lull they took the opinion of the judges upon it. 
Indeed, on consideration of all the circumstances, 
ami especially that the Lords were joined with the 
Commons in the commission for executing the 
act, the judges resolved, that there was nothing in 
the act to impeach the privilege or power of the 
Higher House, or to add to the privileges of the 
Lower House beyond the particular case in ques- 
tion. But though the Lords concurred in this 
resolution, yet, before reading the act the third 
time, they entered into a protestation, which recited 
the bill to be in many things different from the an- 
cient usual form of subsidy bills, and guarded against 
its being construed to give or to take from any 
jurisdiction, power, or privilege of either House.” 

This instance was made a precedent of in the 
Long Parliament in the several acts of supply 
passed before the rupture with the king. Accord- 
ing to Clarendon, Cromwell would not permit any 
clauses of appropriation „in the supplies given to 
him by his parliaments.]: 

•The authority quotedrby Mr. Hargrave is Gray’s Debates, 
vol. in pp 317.313, anil 447- 

f Piobnbly from not having the words in full befoie him, but Lust- 
ing to th« erroneous abridgment of them in the connn mi editions, 
Mr Ilurgiave has here het*u led into a mistake about tint import 
ol’ the statute of 21 Juc 1. Wo have already had occasion to point 
out that that statute says nothing whatever about the repair ot any 
towns. (See ante, p. Go4, col. 2, nolo J.) If this was an instance of 
appiopriation, tlieie was tlie same appropriation m everv act grant- 
ing a subsidy, at least from the beginning of the reign of Hertry VIII. 
In the statute 3 lieu. VIII. c. 22, muy be seen u list of the decayed 
towns in tlie case of which allowances or deductions were to he made 
in collecting the tax, according to the form of words constantly re- 
peated in every one of these statutes, “ after such rate us was and 
hath before this time been had and made in every shire.” 

t See Scobcll’s Collection, part ii. pp. 311 and 359. 
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On the Restoration parliament more usually 
granted their aids to the crown without clauses of 
appropriation. But in 1665 a precedent of appro- 
priation was ngaitf established ; for the stat. 17* 
Car. II. c. 1, by tjffich 1,500,000/. was granted, 
contained a clause which provided that a separate 
account should be kept of the mtney leviable, and 
that no part of it should be issued out of the Ex- 
chequer during the then war but by order men- 
tioning that it was for that service. Some in- 
stances of supplies granted to Charles II. after 
1665, without any appropriation, occur ; but the 
precedent of appropriation was in general followed 
during the rcmiunder of bis reign, as appears by 
the statutes 19 Car. II. c. 8 ; 20 Car. II. c. 1; 
22 •Car. II. c. 3 ; 29 Car. II. c. 1 ; 29 and 30 
Car. II. c. 1 . ; 30 Car. II. c. 1 ; and 31 Car. II. 
c. 1. In the last-named statute the provision was 
carried so far, as to make it punishable as a prae- 
munire to misapply the money appropriated, or to 
advise the king to it. 

In the reign of James II. the few parliamentary 
aids to him were made without appropriation. 

From the Revolution, the appropriation to cer- 
tain services of the supplies granted became the 
common practice. In the conclusion of the stat. 
9 and 10 Will. III. c. 44, there is an appropriation 
of all the supplies of the session. “ This is the 
first instance,” observes Mr. Hargrave, u I have 
observed of a general appropriating act for the 
session, such as is now in use.” 

The representation of the people in the House 
of Commons, as it remained down to the union 
with Scotland, was completed within this period, 
by the right of returning members being granted 
by statute* in 1672 to the county and city of Dur- 
ham, and in 1673 by charter to the borough of 
Newark. This was the last occasion on which the 
crown exercised the ancient prerogative of creating 
a parliamentary borough ; and, although, on the 
question being raised in March, 1677, the right 
of Newark to return members in consequence of 
the charter was affirmed in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 125 to 73, it is probable that 
any further such attempts to alter the representa- 
* tion would have been more effectually resisted. 

From the very able and valuable Report of the 
Select Committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons in 1837 to examine precedents with respect 
to the circulation and publication of Papers printed 
by order of the House, t if appears that the earliest 
entry contained in the Journals of the Commons 
relating to the printing of any parliamentary 
papers is on the 30th July, lOf 1 ; when the House 
adopted certain resolutions, and ordered that they 
should be printed. It scarcely admits of a doubt, 
however, in ffie opinion of the committee, “ that from 
n. much earlier period parliament must occasionally 
’hava found it necessary or expedient that parti- 
cular proceedings should be made public, although 
the means by which it was done cannot he traced.” 
The committee do not notice the assertion of Coke, 

* 25 Car. II. c, 9 . t Pari. Papers, Pess. 1837, No. 286. 


Prynne, and other legal authorities or constitu- 
tional antiquaries, that, in early times, down t).t 
least to the reign of Henry VII., the Cdmmonfe 
never printed or published any act or ordinance 
whatsover relating either to pub He affairs or to 
their own proceedings without the approbation and 
concurrence of the other House.* t£ From 1641 
to 1680,” the Report continues, “ there are various 
resolutions for the printing of specific votes and 
papers. In 1680-1, a general resolution was 
adopted for printing the votes and proceedings* of 
the House ; and from that year such general order 
bus been renewed every session, and a printer ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the speaker, an occa- 
sional prohibition being added against all other 
persons printing the same ; reports and miscella- 
neous papers have also been from time to time 
printed under distinct orders of the House. The 
practice thus detailed has been continued up to the 
present time.” The only interruption of this 
regular printing of the votes occurred in 1702, on 
the 25th of February, in which year the Commons 
resolved that none of their votes should he printed 
without the order of the House — the reason given 
in the Journals being, “ that the House have 
found great inconveniences attending the printing 
of the votes.” This alludes to an interference by 
the Lords in an address voted by the Commons to 
the queen. But, on the 23rd of November, 1703, 
it was, after debate, carried by a majority of 177 
to 147, that •the votes should again be punted as 
usual. f No doubt, the committee conceives, can 
exist, that the practice of printing papers was in- 
troduced by the Long Parliament for the purpose 
of their general publication. “ This is shown,” 
they observe, “ by the subsequent proceedings of 
the House with regard to the order for printing of 
1 64 1 , above referred to, and by the appointment 
of a committee in the subsequent, year, to consider, 
among other things, the best way of divulging, 
dispersing, and publishing the orders and votes, 
and also the declarations of the House, through 
the kingdom, and of the well and true printing of 
them. This committee presented on the 6th of 
June an order for dispersing and divulging the 
orders and dechiratiotis of the House through the 
sheriffs, under-sheriffs, constables, headboroughs, 
and tithiiigmen of the several counties, with direc- 
tions for the speedy publication to the inhabitants; 
and on the 9th of June the committee made re- 
ports, whereon it was resolved that certain exami- 
nations, remonstrances, orders, votes, and declara- 
tions should he printed and published , and an 
order was made for the payment of the expense.” 
It may fairly be assumed, therefore, that whatever 
occasional printing of legislative enactments there 
may have been in earlier times, the regular prac- 
tice of printing and publishing notices of all the 
proceedings of the House of Commons was an 
innovation for which we are indebted to the Long 

• 

* Prynne’a Preface to Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records. — 
Coke, 4 1 Uhl . 10, 11. 

t Report, pp. 2 and 74. 
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Parliament. The anxiety thus evinced on the 
part of that assembly to enlist public opinion in 
its support began, it will,, J>e observed, at an early 
stage of its deliberations, and a considerable time 
before there v$s jmy thought, at least generally 
entertained, of an appeal to arms. The same feel- 
ing, however, continued throughout all the violence 
of the contest that ensued ; m the midst of the 
roar of artillery the printing press still plied its 
office as actively as ever, and on both sides the 
sword and the pen were wielded together. For it 
must he admitted that the king and his advisers 
were from the first not less alive than the leaders 
of the popular cause to the importance of the latter 
weapon ; the royal declarations and other state 
papers drawn up by the persuasive pen of Claren- 
don were dispersed over the country in as great 
numbers as were the adverse proclamations of the 
parliament ft w*as a tribute to the public intelli- 
gence extorted from both parties by the general 
advancement of the popular mind. 

We have seen how eager also the republican 
government very soon showed itself to put down 
all printed accounts of public transactions except 
those drawn up by its own authority. Much of 
this jealousy, mixed with other feelings about the 
dignity of the legislature being compromised 
by the publication of its proceedings, survived 
throughout the present period. After the Re- 
storation many orders, declarations, and other 
parliamentary proceedings continued to he printed 
and published by order of the House of Com- 
mons ;* but it does not appear to have been till 
the HOth of October, 1080, that the first general 
order for printing its votes was made by the 
House. A debate took place upon a proposal for 
the renewal of this order in the next parliament, 
on the 24th of March, 1681, of which the com- 
mittee have given a report from a rare volume in 
the library of the House of Commons, and in 
which a few facts were adverted to that are worth 
quoting. Sir John Hotham, the mover, observed, 
that the last parliament had found the printing of' 
their votes to be for the security of the nation, — that 
it had prevented disadvantageous representations of 
them to the world by false accounts of their pro- 
ceedings. “ That which put me upon moving the 
printing your votes the last parliament,” said Sir 
William Cowper, “ was false papers that went 
about in former parliaments of the votes and 
transactions of the House.” Mr. Secretary Jen- 
kins having objected that the printing was against 
the gravity of the House, and a sort of appeal to 
the people, Mr. Boscaw^n replied, “If you had 
been a privy council, then it were fit what you do 
should be kept secret; but your Journal-books 
are open, and copies of your votes in every coffee- 
house, and, if you print them not, half votes will 
be dispersed to your prejudice.” The unauthorized 
copies of the votes that were to be found in the 
coffee-houses appear to have been only written 
copies, a^ indeed, most of the newspapers at this 

# Report, pp 72, 73. 
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time were. “ I find,” said another speaker, (Mr. 
L. Gower,) “ that those who w rite our votes and 
transactions, and send them all England over, are 
favoured.” The copies were probably obtained 
through the clerks of the Hou&e. It was stated by 
Sir Frapcis Wilmington, that “ in the Long Par- 
liament it was g trade amongst clerks to write 
votes;” and he added that one clerk who had 
been so employed, having been brought before the 
House, “ was sent away and nothing done to him.” 
Colonel Mild may said well in the, course of this 
debate, “ It is fit that all Christendom should 
have notice of what you do, and posterity of what, 
you hare done.” 

Among the lawyers of this period there are 
several of distinguished name. After the Resto- 
ration the great seal was committed to the. Karl of 
Clarendon, who had withdrawn from practice as a 
lawyer; and afterwards to the Fail of Shaftes- 
bury, who, though h lawyer by education, had 
never practised at all. The character of ( larcn- 
don as a lawyer is thus summed up by Lord 
Mansfield in a few words : “ The civil war pre- 
vented his laying deep the foundations of law ; 
and the avocatious of politics interrupted the busi- 
ness of the chancellor.”* Of the Earl of Not- 
tingham, who succeeded these, Sir W. Blackstoue 
gives the following high character : “ Sir H encage 
Finch, who succeeded in 1673, and became after- 
wards Earl of Nottingham, was u person of the 
greatest abilities and most uncorrupted integrity ; 
a thorough master and zealous defender of the 
laws and constitution of his country ; and endued 
with a pervading genius, that enabled him to dis- 
cover and to pursue the true spirit of justice, not- 
withstanding the embarrassments raised by the 
narrow and technical notions which then prevailed 
in the courts of law, and the imperfect ideas of re- 
dress which had possessed the courts of equity. 
The reason and necessities of mankind, arising 
from the great change in property by the extension 
of trade and the abolition of military tenures, co- 
operated in establishing his plan, and enabled him 
in the course of nine years to build a system of 
■jurisprudence and jurisdiction upon wide and 
rational foundations; which have also been ex- ■ 
tended and improved by many great men who 
have since presided in Chancery. And from that 
time to this, the power and business of the court 
have increased to an amazing dcgrec.”t On the 
subject of the great talents and legal learning of 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion; but many will demur to 
Blackstoue’s panegyric on his zeal in defence of 
the law's and constitution. lie was throughout 
his life a devoted adherent of the court and the 
Tory party ; and even in his own *court, if we 
m^y take the opinion of Roger North, one of the 
same side in politics, it was rather the business' 
than the practice of the court that flourished under 

* Reply to the usual complimentary speech delivered to him on hist 
taking leave of the Society of Lincoln** Inn, 

f li. Cora, p, 55. 
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this eminent chancellor, who was, according to 
this writer, a formalist, and took extreme pleasure 
m encouraging and listening to nice distinctions of 
law, instead of taking a broad view of the equity « 
of each ease. RofiSt, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, is no great authority as to such masters. 

Of Sir Orlando Bridgman, w^o held the great 
seal as lord Keeper for the interval of five years 
between the dismissal of Clarendon and the ap- 
pointment of * Shaftesbury, there seems nothing 
particularly worth relating in a work such as the 
present, further than that he had been a very emi- 
nent lawyer, particularly in conveyancing,* to 
which* lie devtfcej} himself entirely during the 
period of the- Commonwealth, being attached to the 
royal cause. After the Restoration he. was raised 
to the place of lord chief justice of the Common 
Picas, where he sat, says Roger North, with high 
esteem.!* “ The removing him,*’ adds Roger, 
u from thence to the Chancery did not at all con- 
tribute any increase to his fame, but rather the 
contrary, for he was timorous to an impotence, and 
that not mended by his great age ”]; 

Of Lord Keeper Guilford an ample account has 
been given by his brother, Roger North, which, 
however, is of little value in reference’ to his pro- 
fessional merits. He was not quite so great a 
lawyer, still less so great, a man, as his brother 
Roger’s ardent and enthusiastic brotherly love and 
admiration of him would represent him to have 
been. He appears to have been a prudent, cau- 
tious, hard-working, perhaps somewhat cunning 
and time-serving lawyer, with nothing very great 
or very profound about him. One seldom secs 
his judgments quoted; and the relative places of 
him and Lord Chancellor Nottingham would pro- 
bably he very different in the estimation of most 
lawyers from what they might be in the partial 
fraternal opinion of Roger North, who, as we have 
seen, speaks disparagingly of Lord Nottingham. 

Hale, Jeffreys, and Saunders have also been 
portrayed by the graphic hand of Roger North ; 
and we shall transfer to our pages a few of his 
characteristic traits — only premising that his cha- 
racter of Ilale is to be taken cum gram salts , as. 
.being drawn by a political adversary, and a writer, 
moreover, who has been termed, not inappro- 

• lie has been styled by Mr. Serjeant Ilill the " Father of Con-, 
ve\ancers”— ftl>8 In Pam as si Puerperium, published m 
1659. occm the following lines on a subject w Inch would, at first sight, 
seem hut little susceptible of poetical ornament or illustration .— 

*' To those excellent Conveyance^, Sir Orlando Bridgman anil the 
tvoithy Mr; Oeoffry Palmer. 

Wise Greece and Homo did this in both combine. 

To make addresses to the DelpliuA shrine , 

And with divine Apollo to rnlviso 
Was the preludmm of an enterprise. 

Few Englishmen dale purchase' an estate 

Unless your wisdoms unsophisticate 

The title vouch. Yon can stop Hymen’s way : 

Foi portions, jointures, both sexes must pay 
’Duo thanks. Wise fathers ranteis keep in u"<*. 

Craving from ye (the oracles of law ) 

Help to entail their lands ; whilst vourselves be 
Tenants of riches Of renown, in fee.” 

* t We have also Lord Ellenborongh's authority to the same e fleet, 
11 lvi si, 134. 

X Eiie ol Lord Keeper Guildford, vol. i. p. 167. Burnet’s account 
seems to (onoborate. this. — Own Time, i. 404. 
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pfiately, one of the “ most interesting find pre- 
judiced writers of that time.” 

Of Lord Chief Justice Hide he writes: — u R, 
was the Lord Keeper North’s good fortune to 
enter his practice in the circuits under this judge, 
whose reputation for his great ability in the. law 
and rigorous justice will he very long-lived fn 
Westminster Hall and the Inns of Court and 
Chancery ; for there was u conjunction of charac- 
ters, his and the times conspiring to aggrandise it. 
After having improved his knowledge as a student, 
by reporting from him when he sat as judge of the 
Common Pleas and as a practiser in the northern 
circuits, it so happened that, in the unaccountable, 
rolling of preferments in the law, it became bis 
lordship’s province to judge of and (for cause ap- 
parent) to correct the errors *of that great, man. 
The truth is, his lordship took early into a course 
diametrically opposite to that approved by Hales ; 
for the principles of the former, being demagogical, 
could not allow much favour to one, who rose a 
monarchist declared. Then, alter the latter, by 
being made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
together with the other judges of that court and 
those of the Exchequer, had jurisdiction of errors 
in judgment given by the Court of King’s Bench, 
the separation was wider; and the, old judge, by a 
certain formal overlooking of him, and refining of 
arguments against all he appeared for, aborted to 
show it. And, to say truth, that judge had ac- 
quired an authority so transcendent that his opi- 
nions were, by most lawyers and others, thought 
incontestable ; and he was habituated in not bear- 
ing contradiction, and had no value for any person 
whatever that did not subscribe *1 o’ lnm. His 
lordship knew him perfectly well, and revered him, 
for his great learning m the history, law, and 
records of the English constitution. I have heard 
him say that, while Hales was Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, by means of his great learning,., even 
against his inclination, lie did the crown more 
justice in that court than any others in his place 
had done with all their good will and less know- 
ledge. But his lordship knew also bis foible, 
which was leaning towaids the popular ; )ct, when 
he knew the law was, for the king (as well he 
might, being acquainted with all the records of the 
court, to which men of the law arc commonly 
strangers), he failed not to judge accordingly. 

“ lie was an upright judge, ll taken within him- 
self, and when he appeared, as he often did, and 
really was, partial, his inclination or prejudice, 
insensibly to himself, drew his judgment aside. 
II is bias lay strangely for and against characters 
and denominations, and sometimes the very habits 
of persons. If one party was a courtier, and well 
dressed, and the other t a sort of puritan, with a 
black cap and plain clothes, he insensibly thought 
the justice of the cause with the hitter. If the 
dissenting or anti-court paTty was at the back of a 
cause, he was very seldom impartial ; and the 
loyalists had always a great disadvantage beftiie 
him. And he ever sat hard upon huf lordship 
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in his practice in causes of that nature, it 
is said lie was once gaught. A courtier, who had 
a cause to he tried before, him, got one to go to 
him, as from the king, to speak for favour to Ins 
adversary, aud^so parried his point for the chief 
justice could not think any person to he in the 
ri'ght that came so unduly recommended. 

“lie became the cushion exceedingly well: his 
manner of hearing patient, his directions pertinent, 
and his discourses copious ; and, although he hesi- 
tated often, fluent. Ilis stop for a word, by the 
produce, always paid for the delay ; and on some 
occasions lie would utter sentences heroic. % . . . 
Whatever his courage or fear was, it is most cer- 
tain his vanity was excessive, winch grew out of a 
self-conversation arjd being little abroad. But 
when he was off from the seat of justice, and at 
home, hi? conversation was with none but flatterers. 
He was allowed on all hands to he the mosfr pro- 
found lawyer of his time, and he knew it ; but that 
did not serve him, but he would he also a profound 
philosopher, naturalist, poet, and divine, mid mea- 
sured his abilities in all these by the scale of his 
learning in the law, which he knew how to value ; 
and if lie postponed any, it was the law to all the 
rest ; for he was so bizurr in his dispositions, that 
he almost suppressed his collections and writings 
of the law, which were a treasure, and, being pub- 
lished, would have been a monument of him 
beyond the power of tumble.”* 

In the last expression, “ a monument beyond the 
power of marble,” Roger rises above himself in 
felicity of expression. 

Of that man “ damned to fame,” or rather 
infamy, by the name of Judge Jeffreys, Roger 
North gives the following particulars: — “To take 
him from Ins beginning, he was a gentleman’s son 
in Wales, of whom it was reported that he used to 
say, George (his son) would die in Ins shoes. Ilis 
beginnings at the inns of court and practice were 
low. Alter he was called to the bar lie used to 
sit in coffee-houses, and order his man to come 
and tell him that company attended him at his 
chamber ; at which he would huff, and say, Let 
them stay a little, I will come presently. This 
made a show of business, of which he hail need 
enough, being married, and having several chil- 
dren. One of the aldermen of the city was of his 
name, which probably inclined him to steer his 
course that way, where, having got acquaintance j 
with the city attorneys, and drinking desperately 
with them, he came into full business amongst them, 
and was chosen recorder 0/ the city. That let him 

* Llfo of Lord Keeper Guildford, vol. j. p. Ill, et neq. instead of 
publishing his " Collections and Writings of the Law, he Ordered 
them,’’ adds Roger, “ to be locked up in Lincoln’s Inn Libiaiv ; and 
made no scruple to send forth little tracts iu philosophy, us the Non- 
gravitation of Fluids, Dijficilcs NvficP, prosecuting the mime nugck, or 
trifles, upon the baroscope ; which made Sir William Jones say that 
his whole life (meaning in private, as 1 suppose) wub mg drum plena, 
or made up of tnfles: his Origination of Mankind, in appearance u 
great work, with nothing in It, and that which scarce any one ever 
read or will rend ; and, what u very icmarknble, the very childish 
ignorance of his subject, showed m these books is dressed in most 
accurate method, proper expression, and significant English style, 
better than r'hlch one need not desire to meet with as a temptation 
to read." ^ 
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into knowledge at court, and he was entertained as 
the Duke of York’s solicitor, and was also of the 
kings counsel. He continued recorder till the 
« prosecution of abhorrers, and saved himself (us lie 
took it) by composition for place. Thereupon, 
having ^surrendered his recorctcrship, he obtained 
the place of Chi/ff Justice of the King’s Bench ; 
and, after the death of the Lord Keeper Guildford, 
the great seal, which he held till the Prince of 
Orange landed, and then he absconded in disguise, 
in order to fly beyond sea ; but, being discovered 
at Wapping, escaped narrowly being torn in pieces 
by the rabble. He was secured by the lord mayor, 
and sent to the Tower, where h? died.”* ' 

The following passage gives a fearful picture of 
those times, — so had that, if it came m a .less 
questionable shape, it might he rejected as untrue. 
“ There is one branch of that chief ’a expedition 
in the West, which is his visitation of the city of 
Bristol, that hath some singularities of a nature so 
strange that l think them woitli my time to relate. 
There had been an usage among the aldermen and 
justices of the city (where all persons, even com- 
mon shopkeepers, more or less, trade to the Ame- 
rican plantations) to carry over criminals, who 
were pardoned with condition (tf transportation, 
and to sell them for money. This was found to be 
a good tiadc ; but not being content to take kuch 
felons ns were convict at their assizes and sessions, 
which produced but a few, they found out a shorter 
way, which yielded a greater plenty of the commo- 
dity. And that w r as this : — The mayor and jus- 
tices, or some of them, usually met at their tolsey 
(a court-house by their exchequer) about noon, 
which was the meeting of the merchants, as at the 
Exchange of London, and there they sat and did 
justice business that was brought before them. 
When small rogues and pilferers wcie taken and 
brought there, and, upon examination, put under 
the terror of being hanged, in order to which mit- 
timuses were making, some of the diligent officers 
attending instructed them to pray transportation, 
as the only way to save them ; and, for the most 
part, they did so. Then no more was done, hut 
the next alderman in course took one, and another 
as their turns came, sometimes quarrelling whose 
the last was, and scut them over and sold them. 
This trade had been driven for many years, and no 
notice taken of it. Some of the wealthier aider- 
men, although they had sat in the court and con- 
nived, as Sir Robert Canti, for instance, never had 
a man ; hut yet they wcR; all involved in the guilt 
when the charge came over them. It appears not 
how this outrageous practice came to the know- 
ledge of the lord chief justice, but, when he had 
hold of the end, he made thorough-stitch wojk with 
them, for he delighted in such fair opportunities 
to rant. lie came to the city, and told some that 
he had brought a broom to sweep them. Thy city 
of Bristol was a proud body, and their head, the 
mayor, in the assise commission is put before the 
judge of assise, though, perhaps, it was not so in 

• Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, u. p. HO. 
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this extraordinary commission of oyer and ter- 
miner. But, for certain, when his lordship came 
upon the bench, and examined this matter, he 
found all tlTe alderip^n and justices concerned in* 
this kidnapping Ingle, moic or less, and the rpuvor 
himself as had as any. lie thereupon turgs to the 
mayor, accoutred with his senrfet and furs, and 
gave him all the ill names that scolding eloquence 
could supply^ and so, with rating and staring, 
as his way was, never left till he made him quit 
the bench, and»go down to the criminal’s post at 
the bur ; and there he pleaded for himself, as a 
comrqpn rogue (^r thief must have done ; and when 
the mayor hesitated a little, or slackened his pace, 
he bawled at him, and, stamping, called for his 
guards, — for he was general by commission. Thus 
the citizens saw their scarlet' chief magistrate at 
the bar, to their infinite terror and amazement. 
He then took security of them to answer informa- 
tions, and so left them to ponder their cases 
amongst themselves. At London, Sir Robert Cann 
applied, by friends, to appease him, and to get 
from under the prosecution ; and at last he granted 
it, saving, Go thy way ; sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come unto thee. The prosecutions depended 
till the Revolution, which made an amnesty ; and 
tlugfrighl only, which was no small one, was all 
the punishment these judicial kidnappers under- 
went, and the gains acquired by so wicked a trade 
rested peacefully m their pockets.”* 

Next we have a picture of Sir John Trevor: — 

“ lie was a countryman of the Loid Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, and his favourite. It may not be amiss 
to show a little of him, that it may appear what 
sort of men that chief brought forward. He was 
bred a sort of clerk in old Arthur 'Trevor’s cham- 
ber, an eminent and worthy professor of the law in 
the Inner Temple. A gentleman that visited 
Mr. Arthur Trevor, at his going out, observed a 
strange -looking boy m his clerk’s seat (for no 
person ever had a worse sort of squint than he 
had), and asked who that youth was ? A kins- 
man of mine, said Arthur Trevor, that I have 
allowed to sit here, to learn the knavish part of 
the law. This John Trevor grew up, and took. in 
with the gamesters, among whom he was a great 
proficient; and, being well grounded in the law, 
proved a critic m resolving gaming cases and 
doubts, and had the authority of a judge amongst 
them and his sentence, for the most part, carried 
the cause. From this^exercise he was recom- 
mended by Jeffreys to he of the king’s counsel, 
and then Master of the Rolls, and, like a true 
gamester, he fell to the goorl Sork of supplanting 
his patron and friend ; and had certainly done it 
if Knfg James’s affairs had stood right up much 
longer, for he was advanced so far with him as to 
.vilify* and scold with him publicly in Whitehall. 
He Was chosen Speaker in King James’s parlia- 
ment, and served in the same post after the Re- 
volution. Once, upon a scrutiny of bribery in the 
House of Commons, in favour of one Cook, a 

* Life of Lord Keener Guildfonl, 11. p. HI- 


cVeaturc of Sir Josiah Child’s, who rulcd’the East 
India Company, it was plainly discovered that the 
Speaker Trevor had l()()(j/„ ; upon which the debafe 
run hard upon him, and he sat above six hours as 
prolocutor in "an assembly thaj; passed that time 
with calling him all to nought to his face ; and, at 
length, he was forced, or yielded, to put the ques- 
tion upon himself, as in the foim, As many as 
arc of opinnm that Sir John Trevor is guilty of 
corrupt bribery by receiving, &c., and, m declaring 
the sense of the House, declared himself giqlty. 
The House rose, and lie went his way, and came 
there no more. But whether the members thought 
that the being so baited in the chair was punish- 
ment enough, <>r for his taking such gross cor- 
rection so patiently and conformably, or else a 
matter once out of the way was thought of no 
more, it is certain that he never was^ molested 
farther about, that matter, but continued in his 
post, of Muster of the Rolls, equitable judge of the 
subjects’ interests and estates, to the great en- 
couragement of prudent bribery for ever after.”* 
Upon the following short note of his brother, 
the lord keeper, on the character of Jeffreys, — 
“ Noisy in nature, — turbulent at lirst setting out, 
— deserter in difficulties, — full of tricks, — helped 
by similar friendships, — honesty, law r , policy, 
alike,” Roger has the following comment: — 
“ This, to conclude, is the summary character of 
the Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, and needs no 
interpreter. And, since nothing historical is 
amiss in a design like this, I will subjoin what I 
have personally noted of that man, and some things 
of indubitable report concerning him. His friend- 
ship and conversation lay much among the good 
fellows and humourists ; and his delights were, 
accordingly, drinking, laughing, singing, kissing, 
and all the extravagances of the bottle. He had 
a set of banterers for the most purl near him, as 
in old time great men kept fouls to make them 
merry. And these fellows, abusing one another 
and their betters, w r cre a regale to him. And no 
friendship or dearness could be so great, m private, 
which be would not use ill, and to an extravagant 
degree, in public. No one, that had any ex- 
pectations from lnm, w*is safe from his public con- 
tempt and derision, which some of his minions at 
the bar bitterly felt. Those above, or that could 
hurt or benefit him, and none else, might depend 
on fair quarter at his hands. When he was in 
temper, and matters indifferent came before him, 
lie became Ifis seat of justice better than any other 
l ever saw in his pjace. He took a pleasure in 
mortifying fraudulent attorneys, and would deal 
forth iiis severities with w sort of majesty. He 
had extraordinary natural abilities, but little 
acquired, beyond what practice in affairs had 
supplied. He talked fluently, and with spirit ; 
and Ins weakness was, that he could not reprehend 
without scolding, and in such Billingsgate language 
as should not come out of the mouth of any man. 
He called it giving a lick with the roijgh side of 

* Liie of Lojd Keeper Guildfonl, ii p. 113. 
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his tongue. It was ordinary to hear him say, Go, 
you are a filthy, lousy, nitty rascal, with much 
more of like elegance, t ^Scarce a day passed that 
he did not chide some one or other of the bar 
when he sat ten the Chancery ; arid it was com- 
monly a lecture of a quarter of an hour long. And 
they used to say, This is your’s; my turn will 
be to-morrow. He seemed to lay nothing of his 
business to heart, nor cure what he did or left 
undone, and spent in the Chancery Court what 
time he thought fit to spare. Many times, on 
days of causes at his house, the company have 
waited five hours in a morning, and, after eleven, 
he hath come out inflamed, and staring like one 
distracted. And that visage he put on when lie 
animadverted on su«di as he took offence at, which 
made him a terror to real offenders, whom also he 
leriified with his face and voice, as if the thunder 
of the Day of Judgment broke over their heads; 
and nothing ever made men tremble like his vocal 
inflictions. He loved to insult, and was bold 
without check ; but that only when his place was 
uppermost. To give an instance a city attorney 
was petitioned against for some abuse ; and af- 
fidavit was made that, when he was told of my 
Lord Chancellor, My Lord Chancellor ! said he, 
I made him ; meaning his being a means to 
bring him early into city business. When this 
affidavit was read, Well, said the Lord Chan- 
cellor, then I will lay my maker by the heels. 
And, with that conceit, one of his best old friends 
went to jail. One of these intemperances was 
fatal to him. There was a scrivener at Wappmg 
brought to hearing for relief against a hummeiv- 
bond ; the contingency of losing all being showed, 
the bill was going to be* dismissed. But one of 
the plaintiff’s counsel said that he was a strange 
fellow, and sometimes went to church, sometimes 
to conventicles ; and none could tell what to make 
of him; and it was thought he was a trimmer. 
At that the chancellor fired, and A trimmer! 
said he, I have heard much of that monster, but 
never saw one. Come forth, Mr. Trimmer ; turn 
you round and. let us see your shape !, And at that* 
rate talked so long, that the poor fellow was ready 
to drop under him ; but, at last, the bill was dis- 
missed with costs, aud he went Ins wav. In the 
hall, one of his friends asked him how he came 
off? Came off! ’said lie, I am escaped from 
the terrors of that man’s face, which I would 
scarce undergo again to save my life; and I shall 
certainly have the frightful impression of it as 
long as I live. Afterwards,, when the Prince of 
Orange came, and all was in confusion, this lord 
chancellor, being very dbnoxious, disguised himself 
in order to go beyond sea. He was in a seaman’s 
garb, and drinking a pot dii a cellar. This scri- 
vener came into the cellar after some of his clients, 
and his eye caught that face, which made him 
start ; and the chancellor, seeing himself eyed, 
feigned a cough, and turned to the wall with his 
pot in hi% hand. But Mr. Trimmer went out, and 
gave notice that lie wub there ; whereupon the 
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mob flowed in, and he was in extreme hazard of 
his life ; but the lord mayor saved him, and lost 
himself: for the chancellor being hurried with 
* such crowd and noise before him, auvl appearing 
so dismally, not only disguised, but disordered, 
and thore having been an amity betwixt them, as 
also a veneration* on the lord mayor’s part, he had 
not spirits to sustain the shock, but fell down in a 
swoon; and, in not many hours after, died. But 
this Lord Jeffreys came to the seal without any 
concern at the weight of duty incumbent upon 
him ; for, at the first, being merry over a bottle 
with some of his old friends, one of them told him 
that he would find the business heavy. No, 
said he, I’ll make it light. But, to conclude 
with a strange inconsistency, — he would drink Uml 
be merry, kiss and slaver with these boon com- 
panions over night, as the way of such is, and the 
next day fall upon them, ranting and scolding with 
a virulence unsuflerable,”* 

We conclude with the following most strange 
account of Chief Justice Saunders, whose Reports 
are still held in high estimation in the piofession ; 

“The Lord Chief Justice Saunders succeeded 
in the room of Pemberton. His diameter and his 
beginning were equally sttange. He was at first* 
no better than a pool beggar boy, if not a parish 
foundling, without known parents or 1 elutions. s He 
had found a way to live by obsequiousness (in 
Clement’s Inn, as I remember) and courting the 
attorneys' clerks for scraps. The extraordinary 
observance and diligence of the hoy made the 
Society willing to do him good. He appeared very 
ambitious to learn to write ; aud one of the at- 
torneys got a board knocked up at a window on the 
top of a staircase; and that was his desk, where 
he sat and wrote after copies of court and other 
hands the cleiks gave him. He made himself so 
expert a wi iter that betook in business, aud earned 
some pence by hackney writing. And thus, by 
degrees, he pushed Ins faculties, and ^11 to forms, 
and, by hooks that were lent him^became an 
exquisite enuring clerk ; and by the Same course 
of improvement of himself, an able counsel, first iu 
special pleading, then at large. And, after lie 
was called to the bar, had. practice, in the King’s 
Bench Court, equal with any there. As to his 
person, he was very corpulent and beastly; a 
mere lump of morbid flesh. He used to say, by 
his troggs (such an humourous way of talking be 
affected) none could say he wanted issue of his 
body, for be had nine 1 m his back. He was a 
fetid mass that offended his neighbours at the bar 
in the sharpest decree. Those, whose ill fortune 
it was to staud near him, were confessors, and, in 
summer-time, almost martyrs. This hatefu 1 decay 
.of his carcase came upon him by continual sottish- 
ness ; for, to say nothing of brandy, he was seldom 
without a pot of ale at his nose, or near him.* 
That exercise was all he used ; the rest of his life 
was sitting at his desk, or piping at home ; and 
that home was a tailor’s house in Butcher Row, 

• Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, ii. j». 1IG, et scq. 
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called his lodging, and the man’s wife was his 
nurse, or worse ; but by virtue of his money, of 
which he made little account, though lie got u 
great deal, lie sooifjjecame master of the family ;* 
and, being no chqjigeling, he never removed, but 
was true to his friends, and they to him* to the 
last hour of his life. • 

“ So much for his person and education. As 
for his parts, *ione had them more lively than he : 
wit and repartee, in an affected rusticity, wen* 
natural to him* He was ever ready, and never at 
a loss ; and none came so near as he to be a match 
for Serjeant Menard. His great dexterity was in 
the art of special pleading, and he would lay 
snares that often caught his superiors who were 
nof aware of his traps. And lie was so fond of 
success for his clients that, rather than fail, he 
would set the court hard with a trick ; for which 
he met sometimes with a reprimand, which he 
would wittily ward off, so that no one was much 
offended with him. Hut Hales could not bear his 
irregularity of life ; and for that, and suspicion of 
his tricks, used to bear hard upon him in the 
court. But ill usage from the bench was too hard 
for his hold of business, being such as scarce any 
could do but himself. With all this he had a 
goodness of nature and disposition in so great a 
degree that lie may he deservedly styled a phi- * 
lanthrope. He was a very Silenus to the boys, as, 
in this place, I may term the students of the law, 
to make them merry whenever they had a mind 
to it. lie had nothing of rigid or austere in him. 
If any near him at the bar grumbled at his stench, 
lie ever converted the complaint into content and 
laughing with the abundance of his wit. As to 
his ordinary dealing, he was as honest as the 
driven snow was white ; and why not, having no 
regard for money or desire to be rich? Ami, for 
good-nature and condescension, there was not his 
fellow. I have seen him, for hours and half hours 
together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
with an audience of students over against him, 
putting of cases, and debating so q| suited their 
capacities, and encouraged their industry. And so 
in the Temple, he seldom moved without a parcel 
of youths hanging about him, and lie merry and 
jesting with them. 

“It will be readily conceived that this man was 
never cut out to be a presbyter, or anything that 
is severe and crabbed. In no time did he lean to 
faction, but did his business without offence to 
any. He put off officious talk of government or 
polities with jests, and so made bis wit a catho- 
licon, or shield, to cover all his weak places and in- 
firmities. When the court fell into a steady course 
of using the law against all kinds of offenders, this 
man was taken into the king’s business, and had 
the part of drawing and perusal of almost all 
indictments and informations that were then to be 
prosecuted, with the pleadings thereon if any were 
special ; and he had the settling of the large plead- 
ings in the quo warranto against London. His 
lordship (Lord Guildford) had no sort of conversa- 


tion with him hut m the way of business, and at the 
bar; hut once, aftef^ie was m the king’s business, 
he dined with his lordship, and no more. And 
there he showed another qualification he had 
acquired, and that was to pjuv# jigs upon an 
harpsichord, having taught himself with the op- 
portunity of an old virginal of his landlady’s, luit 
m such a manner (not for defect, hut figure) ns to 
see him were a jest. The king, observing lum to 
be of a free disposition, — loyal, friendly, ami with- 
out greediness or guile, — thought of him to be, the 
chief justice of the King’s Bench at that met* 
time. And the ministry could not but approve of 
it. So great a weight was then at stake as could 
not be trusted to men of doubtful principles, or 
such as anything might teiypt to desert them. 
While he sat in the Court of King’s Bench, lie 
gave the rule to the general satisfaction of the 
lawyers. But his course of life was so diffemiL 
from what it had been, his business ineessaut, 
and withal crabbed, and Ins diet and exercise 
changed, that the constitution of his body, or head 
rather, could not sustain it, and he fell into an 
apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his pails ; and 
he never recovered the strength of them. 

“ He outlived the judgment in the quo war- 
ranto , but was not present otherwise than by send- 
ing bis opinion by one of the judges to be for the 
king, who, at the pronouncing of the judgment, 
declared it to the court accordingly, which is Ire- 
qucntly done in like cases.”* 

At the Restoration properly begins tin* modem 
history of the public revenue. On the 31st of 
August, 1600, the Convention Parliament, on 
the report of a committee which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the then state of the in- 
come of the crown, voted that its amount should 
he made up, for the lifetime of the king, to 
1,200,000/. a-year. To raise this sum several 
acts were passed. Bv the 12 Car. II. c. 4, the 
subsidy called tonnage, levied upon foreign wines, 
and also the other subsidy called poundage, con- 
sisting of certain duties, payable according to a 
schedule of rates annexed to the act, upon the 
export and import of a great number of other com- 
modities, were content'd upon the king for life. 
This act, as being the foundation of our modern 
system of Custom House duties, is known as the 
great statute ; and the rates which it imposed med 
to be distinguished from other rates imposed under 
subsequent acts by the name of the old subsidy. 
The old subsidy of tonnage and poundage is esti- 
mated to have produced to Charles about 400,000/. 
a-year. The excise upon beer, ale, and other 
liquors sold within the kiflgdom, which had been 
introduced in the time of the commonwealth, was, 
by the 12 Car. II. c. 34, granted to the king ami 
his heirs and successors for ever, “in full and 
ample recompense and satisfaction,” as it was ex- 
pressly declared, for the profits of the court of 
waids and of the prerogative of purveyance, w^ich 
the same act took away, together with jjll ai rears 

* L.l’o of I.ijrd Keeper Gmldfuril, ii p. 1 2j, it wq. 
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any way due for the same. Hence this branch of 
the royal revenue received the name of the here- 
ditary excise: its produae^ along with the profits 
of wine licenses, winch were conferred by another 
act, was estimated at about 300,000f. By another 
act, the 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 10 (not passed till 
1(302), a duty of two shillings upon “every fire, 
hearth, and stove,** in all dwelling-houses worth 
more than twenty shillings per annum, was in 
like manner granted to the king and his successors 
, for ever* This tax of hearth-money, on its first 
imposition, was calculated to produce an annual 
revenue of about 170,000/. In addition to these 
three great branches, the king derived from the 
ancient landed property or domain of the crown 
about 100,000/. a-y^ir ; from the Forest of Dean, 
5,000/ ; from the Post Office, 20,000/. ; from the 
first hmtsaand tenths of church benefices, 18,800/. ; 
fnmi the coinage and pre-emption of tin, as l)uke 
of Cornwall, 12,000/.; and from a variety of mis- 
cellaneous sources, 55,000/. llis entire ordinary 
revenue at this time, therefore, was rather less than 
1,1 00,000/. Considerable additions, however, were 
alieivvards made to this sum. Further duties weir 
imposed on the importation of wine and the sale of 
excisable liquors; four subsidies (the last example 
of that ancient tax) w r ere granted by parliament 
in 1(303; various sums were raised m subsequent 
years by taxes upon land, under the name oi 
monthly assessments, as had been first practised 
in the time of the Commonwealth ;t in other cases 
poll-taxes and taxes upon personal property were 
laid on; and a duty was for the first time imposed 
upon stamps in 1(371, by the 22 and 23 Car. II. 
e. 9, entitled “ An Act, (or laying Impositions on 
Pioccednu'S at Law.” In all, it is calculated that, 
the parliamentary grants in the course of this reign 
amounted to about 13,41 4,8(38/ 1 To this are to 
he added the money dowry of Queen Catherine, 
nominally 500,000/., but of which it is said only 

* Time iiiiktiii arv with whirli tin* siihiert of tlm i<*vi* 

mu* liii* Im***m tii*, ilnl In iiiii hia'oiiral ;unl otlmi wiitcisait* stuKinjIy 
(■xt'i!i|i)ili<.‘<l In tin* \ .million awl imMiailiotion ol thru acnmuts ul llu* 
ln>t unjioiitiou ofliv.utli moimv J.troh. who m In* Law Diouomuv 
uotu’rs hiMilli-momn umln its olhrr mum* <*l chimnrv-monrv. Males 
tint it w.is lusl im|*osf*dliy Hit* 1 1 C u II c 11 (edit ot 17^2) Himm 
( Hist ^ i) :* 77 ) Mates lh.it tin* tux wa* only :* i anted dimnj: tin* knit’s 
hfr. Sir John Sinclair, willing « II 1 M 015 oj tin* Public Urvomm, coi 
>i*r*t« llunic by Uiloi tmtiLf ns that llu* 11 * si net by which hnil'iti- 
nioncy w,is auuitril win tin* JJ ( instead ol 13 and ]-l ) t ar 11. c 10. 
(i 3tH,3id c.lu ) lint llu* most discreditable eiro!* tun thorn* that 
ill stiau it* tin* st mil. ml minion ol tin* Statutes of the Itealni, punted 
mulct tin* rare ol tin* Keund Commission. In the hist jilnci*, on 
tm »i i 1 1 tu the won! I lent th-money, in the Index to Vol V , we find 
llu* hist net ii {mu tin* subject then* mentioned to lie the 15 Cur. 11. 
e 13, although the very title of that art, " For the bettn oidcnn# and 
eolleetiii" the ie\enne ritihin** by hearth-money,*' implies the exist- 
ence ol .in enrlici health money act. On the margin of thin net of 
the )5 Cat, 11 , in t)ie body of tin* volume, ncrotdingi) . stand** a te- 
irience to tin* pieceding net under the title of the 13 and 14 Cnr. I f . 
e. 10 Put tins edition id tin* Statutes, rfeiettheless, contains mi net 
u tide i tli d title wlmt in all pieceding collections is called thu t*e#- 
Hion ol the 13 and 14 Cat. II inhere changed into the m*ssiou of the 
1 I Oar II , without even any intimation of the change, that we rail 
dtse.ovei. The change appears to bt* wiotiif ; for the nets in question 
were passed in the session which enrtimeneed on the 1 0th of January, 
1662, which was in the thuleenth vent of the king’s reign, and lasted, 
without interruption oitliei hv prorogatum oi adj>annmenl, till the 
19th of May, winch was in his loiiiteeulh year, each legtini \«nr in 
the time of Charles II eoninieuemg on the day of his fallieiV death, 
the 3t)th of Jiinmuy. Such bhmdeis or couliadietious as these, in a 
woik published by authority, must tend to confuse law ns well as 
hislifty. 

T See ante,,') 525. 

} Sinclair, llist. Pub. Uev. i. pp 3')°., 30 { ,>. 


250,000/. was actually paid ; the sum derived from 
an arrangement made in 1670, by the 22 Car. II. 
c. 6, for disposing of certain fee-farm rents be- 
longing to the crown, which ^mc accounts make 
to have amounted to nearly twq millions, others to 
not mom than 100,000/. ; the 400,000/. obtained 
by the sale of Dunkirk ; the prize-money acquired 
in the first Dutch war, amounting to 340,000/. ; 
and the 300,000/. paid by the Dutch on the con- 
clusion of the second. The act of public robbery 
committed in 1672 by the shutting up of the Ex- 
chequer is admitted to have brought a gain to the 
crown of 1,200,000/. at the least. Something was 
also obtained towards the close «f the reign from 
the corporations for the restoration of their char- 
ters, forced from them by writs of quo vuirrahto. 
Finally, there were the infamous pensions and 
bribes received from the French king, which alto- 
gether arc supposed to have amounted to not much 
less than a million sterling. The produce of all 
these miscellaneous sources is calculated to have 
exceeded four millions, which, added to the twenty- 
six millions and a-lmlf, or thereabout, derived m 
the twenty-four years of the reign from the customs, 
excise, and the other permanent sources of the, 
roxnl revenue, and to the thirteen millions ami 
a-half of parliamentary grants, make n sum tjUal 
of about forty-four millions, or an average j early 
income of above 1,800, 000/. a year. 

This was probably twice the income that had 
hern enjoyed by Chailes l. befoie the breaking out 
of the civil war. But the regular expenses of the 
crown after the Restoration were also considerably 
greater than they had been in former times. A re- 
gular naval and military force was now kept up for 
the defence of the nation m peace as well asm war, 
a charge made necessary pmtly by the state of 
aftii u & at. home, partly by the adoption of the same 
system by foreign powois. The annual expense of 
the navy even m time of peace, was now 300, ()()()/., 
and that of the army and ordnance above 
250,000/. The garrison of Tnngicrs cost nearly 
60,000/. a-yapr. Large ai rears of pay wen* due 
to the republican aimy, which had to he dis- 
charged before it was disbanded. Of the parlia- 
mentary grants neatly five millions and a-half 
were voted for carrying on the first Dutch war, 
and above 1,200,000/. for the second. The pie- 
parations made in anticipation of a rupture with 
France, in 1678,* also cost a considerable sum. 
The peculiar circumstances m which Charles found 
himself at his accession also involved him in 
considerable expenses, independently oL those 
luihits of profusion'' in which he soon came to 
indulge. The debts of the late king amounted to 
a considerable sum ; and a large expenditure had 
to he incurred in purchasing jewels for the crown 
and furniture for the royal palaces. The ordinary 
expenses of the crown, or what was afterwards 
called the civil list, amounted to between four and 
five hundred thousand pounds ; the principal items, 
according to an estimate drawn up by the council 

# Fee ante, p. 71 G. 
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for the year 16*76, being — for the household, 
52,247/. ; buildings and repairs, 10,000/. ; privy 
purse, 36,000/. ; for the queen, 23,000/. ; the 
treasurer «f the chamber, 26,000/.; the great 
wardrobe, 1 fijOOO/! 1 * ambassadors, 40,000/. ; the 
judges, 49,000/. ; 'secret service-money, 20,000/. ; 
management of excise' and customs, G3,0(ft)/. The 
pensions, including the allowances to the Duke of 
York and the queen-mother, are set down in this 
account at fcft,000/. ; but Charles's liberality to 
his mistresses and other favourites may be supposed 
to have considerably outrun this allotted sum. It 
will he observed that some items were included at 
this date underMqj civil list, such as the expenses 
of managing the excise and customs, which have' 
In a>g cea&cd to he reckoned up with that branch of 
the public accounts : the salaries of the judges and 
amhassadois have only been removed liom it within 
these few years. In addition to the ordinary ex- 
penses of the household and the government, this 
estimate sets down the interest of the king’s debts 
at 100,001)/. ; from which it would appear that the 
entile amount of what we should now call the 
national debt, the legal rate of interest being six 
per cent., did not as yet much exceed a million 
and a-Jialf. The greater part of this sum seems 
to have consisted of the money seized by the ci own 
oifthe shutting up of the exchequer in 1672, upon 
the wdiole of which interest continued to he paid to 
the owuims till the last year of this reign. 

Besides the innovation introduced m the mode 
of appropriating the supplies, of which an account 
has been given m a preceding page, the financial 
lustoiy of the present penod is distinguished by 
the abolition of the ancient piacticeof the clergy 
taxing themselves. Although the convocation was 
restored with the rest of the old constitution alter 
the Restoiation, the clergy were by no means 
anxious to recover theit former privilege of separate 
taxation, under which, in fact, they had always 
paid a much higher proportion upon their estates 
than the laity: they therefore willingly agreed to ■ 
he included along with the laity m the subsidies j 
and other assessments voted by parliament. The ! 
last subsidies granted by the convocation were eon- \ 
firmed by statute 15 Car. II. e. JO; “since j 


which,” says Blackstonc, “ another method of tax- 
ation has generally prevailed, which takes in the 
clergy as well as the laity : in recompense fur 
which the beneficed cleftfy have from that period 
been allowed to vote at the election of knights of 
the shire; and thenceforwaid fllsif the practice of 
giving ecclesiastical subsidies hath fallen into t<#lal 
disuse.”* This arrangement is said to have been 
made in 1664 by a private airangement. between 
Archbishop Sheldon and Clarendon. |- 

J aiucs II., upon coming to the throne, pro- 
ceeded with singular rashness to imitate Chin ten I. 
by continuing to levy, as usual, all the taxes that 
had constituted theoidmaiy revenue of the ciown 
in the preceding reign, including those that had 
been granted only for his brother’s life. The pm 
Lament, however, confirmed •this assumption by 
passing an act settling on him for life the same 
revenue which his brother had enjoyed *0 .lac. II. 
c. 1), which was followed by other acts granting 
further impositions on tobacco and sugar, and on 
French linens and wrought silks. According to a- 
statement laid before the House of Commons at the 
Revolution, the revenue of the crown for the year 
1688 exceeded two millions, so considerable was 
the increase that had taken place in the produce of 
most of the taxes. The customs now produced 
600,000/. a-ycar ; the excise, 606,000/. ; the 
hearth-money, 245,000/. ; the post-ollice, 65,000/. ; 
the wine licenses, 10,000/. ; the new duties on 
wine and vinegar, 173,000/. ; the duties on tobacco 
and sugar Lieaily 149,000/.; and those on Fiench 
linens and silks nearly 94,000/. Among other acts 
passed hy James’s only parliament was one (the 
1 Jne. II. c. 10) partially restoring the old prero- 
gative of purveyance, hy authorising the seizure or 
compulsory hire of such eaits, carnages, and cattle 
as his majesty might at any time require m his 
royal progresses and removals. James’s financial 
administration, however, is admitted to have been 
careful and economical, llis comparatively large 
revenue was chiefly expended in . maftitaining a 
powerful navy and army : he had 30,000 regular 
troops in liis pay in England alone at the moment 
of Ins downfall. 

* Com. i. :um 


* j Sinclair, Hist. llcv. i.HU). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 



Sin Dvvi.tv North. From n I'rinl by Vcrtw 
])k I ) avfna w r From :m anonymous l’riol. 
Sir Josiah (Jimt.d. From an anouymous Punt. 


■ \V' 

MW/) 
Vyim 


N the interval be- 
tween the Restora- 
tion and the Revo- 
lution the increase 
of our trade appears 
1*4^ to have been both 

fe more considerable 

^ upon the whole, and 

% more stead v in its 


progress, than in any 
former period of the 
^ same length ; and 
r'i the same thing may 
probably be affirmed 
/ of the national in- 
ti ustiy in all its great branches. The hurricane of 
the civil war, disastrous as it may have been in its 
immediate operation, had yet put a new life into the 
air, the inspiration of which, on the return of a set- 
tled condition of things, was felt by our commerce 
and manufactures, as well as by all other parts of 
our social system ; the very gap that remained 
to be filled #|p, in consequence of the partial sus- 



pension o.i 


,f mercantile and other industrial acti- 


vity during the war, quickened that activity when 
tiie war was over ; the government of the pro- 
tectorate exerted itself to promote the trading in- 
terests of the country ; and the impulse thus 
given continued to carry forward the spirit of 
enterprise after the Restoration, in a state of 
reater public security, and circumstances other- 
wise much more favourable, than had existed 
previous to that event. 

The best evidence of the Tegular growth and ge- 
neral prosperity of English commerce throughout 
the present period is afforded by the Teturns of the 
Custom-house duties, an account of which we have 
for its whole extent.* From this account it ap- 
pears that the produce of this branch of the public 
revenue from the 24th of Juty, 1G60, to the 29th 
of September, 1661, was only 421,582/., or, for 
the twelve months, only about 361,356/. ; that the 

* First published in Chalmers's Estimate, p. 49 (edit, of 1804). 
Mr. Chalmers observes, that " there was, an additional duty on yiineg 
imposed in 1672, and nu impost on tonne, tobacco, and linen, iu 1(585 ; 
but. as these duties were kept separate, they appear neither to have 
swelled nor diminished the usual receipt gf th« Custom-house duties 
in any of the yearn, either of peace or of war." We undeistand the 
sum* given in the account, tlierelbre, to be the produce of the rale* 
whreh used to be culled the Old Subsidy.-Sw ante, p. 849. 
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annual average of the next four years, ending with 
Michaelmas Day, 3 005, was about 509,774/. ; of 
the next five, ending with 1670, about 475,018/. 
(here we lfiay pei^eive the effect of the great 
plague and tin; fne^of London, the returns being, 
for 1666 only 303,766/., for 1667 only 40g,324/., 
but rising in 1668 to 620,998/. )1 °f the next five 
years, ending with 1675, 581,429/.; of the next 
live, ending \\ith 1680, 640,231/.; of the next 
live, ending with 1685, 722,933/.; and of the 
three remaining, years, ending with Michaelmas, 
1688, and all comprehended within the reign of 
James, about 8 J. 5,874/., or fully double the re- 
ceipts Tor the first ;*ear or two after the Restoration. 
The amount for the year ending 29th September, 

1662, was 414,946/. ; that for the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1687, was 884,955/. For the tiext 
\car, the last of the present period, it was 
781,987/.* 

The few notices that have been preserved of our 
general exports and imports during this period go 
to confirm the evidence of the progressive exten- 
sion of the commerce of the countiy afforded bv 
the foregoing account. We have seen that the 
entire value of the exports and imports in 1613 
was 4,628,586/., and m 1622, 4,939,751 Z.t It 
is stated that in the year ending Michaelmas, 

1663, the imports amounted to 4,016,019/., the 

exports to 2,022,812/.; and that in the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1669, the imports were 
4,196,139/., the exports 2,063,274/. The value 
of' the exports and imports together, there- 
fore, for the first of these years was 6,038,831/., 
and for the second 6,259,413/. Those figures in- 
dicate a steady progress of mercantile activity and 
of national wealth, whether we take the sums of 
the exports and imports at the four successive 
dates, as has just been done, or confine our \ ie.w 
to the imports alone, as best marking the national 
power of expenditure oi purchase. They woe 
2, 141 283/. m 1614; 2,019,315/. m 1622; 

4,016,019/. in 1663; and 4,196,139/. in 16694 

• Tins account, however. it will lu* observed, seems to dillci I rum 
Unit given at p 850. CbalnuMs does not stale upon what aulhoiity, 
oi ftoiii vvlml innteiinN, his table is drawn up. He nieiely desciibc* 
it as an authentic in count, 

§, f Keu ante, p 536 

X *The mithuiity for the statement of exports ami import* in 1663 
and 1669 is tho First Fart oi a Bepmt made to tl <* Cormuibsioiici s of 
Public Accounts ill 171 1* by Dr Charles Daveiiaut, w ho tliep held 
the olllce of liiHpeetor-jsepFial of customs. (See Lord Whitwoi ill's, 
edition of I)a\enuul’s winks, Lon. l/7L\ol.\ p. 376, wheie, how 
ever, there is a misprint, third line fiom the bottom, of export*" tor 
“imports,” and ot “ mi polls” foi " expoitH.’ ) Daveiiaut says that 
he takes the statement fiom “ a m.ilinsnipl lemaiumit m the Custom 
House, vv Inch appears to he au itffLhcutir copy of what had been 
offered to the House ot Commons,” hut in what year he enmini find, 
(p. 351 ) From the manner in which he expresses himself, hovvevci, 
lie has leffit somewhat douhttul whether tl^‘ sums he has put down 
are the value ol the tolal expmts and impoits ol the kingdom, or 
only of those of the port of Loudon, which lie seems to uilimnte bore 
the piojiortion of between three and lour to one to those of tho rest of 
the conn lay. (p. 352.) The statement lus been genet, illy. assumed 
to be that of the total exports and imports. It is lepealedly quoted 
or lderrnl to in the work entitled The Hntish Meicliunt, a senes of 
papers tlrjit published in 1713, with the object, in which it succeeded, 
of defeating the proposed treaty of commerce wiili Fiance which was 
to have followed tho peace of Utrecht, and afterwaids collected in 
tlireo vols. 8vo., in 1743, The principal author of The Hritish Mer- 
chant was Henry Martin, Esq., who succeeded Davennnt as mspec- 
tor-general of the customs ; but Anderson (Citron. Deduct, ot Com. 
it. 4%). and after him Macpheuon (Annals of Com. n. 534), are 
mistaken in supposing the uccouut for the year- 1668-9 to rest upon 
lu» authority lor it is given by Daveiiaut, along with that for 

VOL. IJ1. 


"The terms in which the groat Dutch minister 
De Witt speaks of the hostility or rivalry to by 
apprehended from EngWyd, m his work entitled 
• 44 The Interest of Holland,” published in 1669, 
show the estimation of the comn’#rnal greatness 
of this country which was now pie valent, on tl^e 
continent ; and the passage is abo worth quoting 
from the sketch it gives of the use and pi ogress 
of our manufactures and tnule. “ When the 
compulsive laws of the Netheiland Halls,” he 
observes, “ had first duven the cloth- weavwig 
from the cities into our villages, and thence into 
England, and that, by the cruelty of the Duke 
d’Alvn, the say-weaving went abo after it, the 
1 English by degrees began to vend their manufac- 
tures throughout Europe : thc|’ became potent at 
sea, and no longer to depend on the Netherlands. 
Also, by that discoveiv of the inexpressibly ricli 
cod-bank of Newfoundland, those of Bristol in 
particular made use of that advantage. Moreover, 
the long persecution of Puritans in England has 
occasioned the planting of many English colonies 
in America, by which they drive a vety consider- 
able foreign trade thither. So that this mighty 
island, united with Ireland under one king, seated 
in the midst of Europe, having a clear deep coast, 
with good havens and hays, in so narrow a sea 
that all foreign ships that sail either to the east- 
ward or westward are necessitated, even in fair 
weather, to shun the dangerous French coast, and 
sail along that of England, and m stormy weather 
’’to run in and piescrve their lives, ships, and mei- 
chandizc m its lm) a — so that England now, by its 
conjunction with Scotland, being much increased 
in strength, as well by manufactures as by a great, 
navigation, will in all respects be formidable to nil 
Europe. For, according to the proverb, a master 
at sea is a master at land ; and more especially a 
king of England, seeing he is able, both by whole 
fleets and private ships of war, at all times to 
seize on ships sailing by the coast — the westerly 
winds, which blow for most part of the year on 
this side of the tropic, giving the English great 
opportunities to sail out of their numerous bays 
and harbours at pleasure to infest our naviga- 
tion.” 

1662 3. Tin* authors of The llritish Merchant, who nn* stmdy up- 
lmldeis ol uh.it has been called Oil* Mcicalitile Thorny, maintain 
ih, it the h dance against us limicuted In these two statements, oi the 
“ Kreiit national loss,” .is they bom it, was occasioned by our having 
then a full ti.ole with Fiance, " winch lull tnule,’’ say thov, “ beiny; 
atterwunls pinluhiled, the <rener»l lialance in the year 1699 was |p>t to 
be so lar iu out lavoui as 1,147 660/ 1 Ox. 9ci. 'Unit is to civ, such was 
now tlu* excess ot expmls ovoi iinpoits): total gained by us fiom 
having no trade with Fiance in the \ei»r 1699, 3,28U,5^5L 8s. 9d ; 
which balance in the veai 1703 was no constrict ably increased as to 
he no less than 2, ll<, 523/ 3 a. 10 {d.. total ginned by us limn having 
no tiade with Fiance in the ve.ir ] J03, 4,250.388/. Is. lO^d, A most 
liiteieMtmc coiiflidei.it ion." All llus dAdamation, m w Inch the ll^ures 
ofaiilhmetic aie made to play as w lid a pait as ever did those of 
ilictonc, is ipavely repeated and adopted by Anderson (ii. 496). The 
statement foi the yeai 1662 3 he h^u previously characterised, in the 
same spirit, as “ a most melanclioly account, tiulv,” “mum espe- 
cially," he adds, “ as mmukik from this nble authoi, who possessed 
that lmpuitaul oflite (of inspector ol the cuRtuius) ut thcieignsof 
King William und Queen Anne ” (p. 478 ) Dut, if he had j*one to 
Davenaiit’N own Kepoil, he would have found wherewithal to console 
himself " Heie you may please to observe,” lemajks thalwriiei, 
after having transcribed the two accounts, “what an appeal nflen 
there is of an execs*. against us ull the world ovci those two yeais, 
m « huh no man i« hn right sensei will deny but that v<<; tarried on a 
thriving truffle.'' (p. 3/7-) 


5 R 
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Many particulars with regard to the state of (he 
.different branches of our foreign commerce about 
this time are to be collected from Sir Josiah 
Child’s New Discourses on Trade, written in 
1605 (at his ceuniry-house, “in th& sickness year,” 
as he informs us), and first published in 1 668. A 
second and greatly enlarged edition appeared in 
1690. Child was an eminent London merchant, 
and his views on many subjects were in advance 
of his age ; hut there is certainly no soundness in 
the leading doctrine of the present work, which is, 
that the principal cause of national wealth is a low 
rate of interest established by law, the fact being, 
that the national rate of interest, being merely ano- 
ther name for the price of credit, is always de- 
pendent upon the ft ate of the market of credit, that 
is tu say, upon the supply of disposable capital 
and the* demand for it by borrowers; and jhul all 
that the establishment of a legal rate of interest 
can do is in some degree to impede and disturb the 
course of the influences which regulate the natural 
rate, and which, if they were left to themselves, 
would determine the actual rate. In other words, 
a low rate of interest, instead of being, as Child 
imagined, a cause of national wealth, by which lie 
meant the accumulation of capital, might more 
truly he said to he a consequence of such accumu- 
lation; for if the rate of profit, and consequently 
the demands of borrowers, should continue the 
same, the rate of interest would he brought down 
by the mere growth of disposable capital. But, 
notwithstanding this fundamental mistake of the 
hook on a theoretical point, it may, from the posi- 
tion and opportunities of the author, be safely 
taken as a trustworthy authority in regard to most 
of the statements as to matters of fact contained in 
it. The brunches of English commerce which 
Child speaks of as having been most extended in 
his time arc the trade with Spain and Portugal 
and with the Last Indies. In his preface he asserts 
that, since the year 1640, our exports of native 
commodities to the Peninsula had been more than 
trebled. He was himself a director of the East 
India Company, and he strenuously insists upon 
the great national profits and advantages of the 
trade with that region in opposition to the outcry 
raised against it, principally on the ground of its 
carrying a large balance of specie out of the coun- 
try, — the simple test by which the common pre- 
judice of the time at once decided whether any 
trade was profitable or the reverse. Child, with- 
out having very clear notions on the subject, is 
much inclined to qualify? the vulgar doctrine on 
the balance of trade generally; hut in this par- 
ticular case his chief v argument is, that, although 
the imports of the company were in great part paid 
for in money, the same money, or rather a larger 
sum, would otherwise have had to be paid to the 
Dutch for the same commodities. We should have 
had to- buy from them the saltpetre necessary for the 
nuking of gunpowder, as well as our pepper and 
calicoes, for which they would have made us pay 
as dear as they did for nutmegs, cinnamon, cloveH, 


and mace, of which they then hud the monopoly ; 
or, if we did not use calicoes, we should have been 
obliged to resort to foreign linens. The Company, 
he states, then employed fr^m thirty'^five to forty 
sail of the most warlike mercantile ships of the 
kingdqjn, with from sixty to a hundred men in 
each; and, besides supplying the country with 
saltpetre, pepper, indigo, calicoes, and several 
useful drugs, to the value of between 150,000/. 
and 180,000/. yearly, for home consumption, pro- 
cured us calicoes, printed stuffs,* and oilier mer- 
chandise for our trades to Turkey, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Guinea; most of which trades, accord- 
ing to this author, could not* then he carried on 
with anv considerable advantage hut for those 
supplies ; “ and those goods exported,” hi* adds, 
“do produce, in foreign parts, to be returned to 
England six times the treasure in specie which the 1 
Company exports from England to India” In 
other branches of trade he represents the Dutch 
as going far a-licad of us. A great trade 
was carried on by them to China and Japan, 
in which the English had no share. I n the 
Russia trade, he says, the Dutch, the year before 
he wrote, had twenty-two great ships employed, 
and the English but one. In the Greenland whale- 
fishery the Dutch and Ilamhurghers had annually 
four or five hundred sail employed, while the 
English had only one ship the preceding year, and 
the year before that not one. The white herring 
fishery upon our own coasts was almost wholly in y 
the hands of the Dutch ; and so was the export of 
salt from Portugal and France. To the Baltic, or 
Eastland countries, the English had not now half 
so much trade as formerly ; while the Dutch hud 
ten times more than they used to have. The Nor- 
way trade, again, was in great part in the hands of 
the Danes, Ilolsteincrs, &c. ; our exportations to 
France had greatly fallen off ; and the English 
ships employed in the Newfoundland fishery had 
decreased from two hundred and fifty, which was 
their number m 1605, to eighty when Child wrote. 
In many of these instances, however, the country 
had probably only disengaged itself* from an old 
trade, that it might enter into and carry on some 
other, which it found more to its advantaged 
Child admits that the general commerce of the 
country was never before either so extensive or so 
profitable. The Turkey, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese trades, by moans partly of our Indian 
commodities, partly of Qjir native wool, were more 
active and prosperous than at any former period. 
The trade with our American plantations was a 
new branch of commerce, of great and rapidly 
growing importance, which was wholly in our own 
hands. Accordingly, in proof of the general fact 
of the vast increase of the wealth of the country 
within the preceding twenty years, Child adduces 
the following particulars : — “ First,” he says, “ we 
give generally now one-third more money with 
apprentices than we did twenty years before. 
Secondly, notwithstanding the decay of some, and * 
the loss of other trades, yet, in the gross, we ship 
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oft now one-third more of our manufactures, and 
of our tin and lead, than we did twenty years ago. 
Thirdly, new-built houses in London yield twice 
the rent which they flid before the conflagration 1 
in the year 16(5 ft ; ufltl houses immediately before 
that lire generally 'yielded one-fourth more rent 
than they did twenty years ag% Fourtfdy, the 
bpcedy and costly rebuilding, after that great fire, 
in London, is a convincing, and to a stranger an 
amazing, argument of the plenty and late increase 
of money in England. Fifthly, we have now more 
than double the number of merchants and ship- 
ping that we had twenty years ago. Sixthly, the 
course* of our tbqje, fi|>m the increase of our 
money, is strangely altered within these twenty 
year* ; most payments from merchants and shop- 
keepers being now made with ready money, 
whereas formerly the course of our general trade 
ran at three, six, nine, and eighteen months’ time.” 
He admits that people complained, notwithstand- 
ing, very greatly of the scarcity of money; hut 
u this humour of complaining,” he re] dies, with 
much truth, “ proceeds from the frailty of our 
natures ; it being natural for men to complain of 
the present, and to commend the times past.” 

“ And I can say, with truth,” he adds, “ upon my 
own memory, that men did complain as much of 
the scarcity of money ever since 1 knew the world 
as they do now ; — nay, the very same persons who 
now complain of this, and commend that time.” 

, Plenty or scarcity of money, indeed, has no neces- 
sary connexion with a prosperous condition of com- 
merce, or the reverse, any more than plenty or 
scarcity of leather or of lmts. In so far as the 
fact is general, it is merely a consequence of the 
existing condition of the market of money, which 
is affected by the same causes that produce fluctua- 
tions in all other markets, and also by some pecu- 
liar to itself, arising out of the financial institutions 
and arrangements of different countries. With 
regard, again, to the scarcity of money felt by in- 
dividuals, that is a complaint likely, for obvious 
reasons, to be just as rife m a time of active and 
profitable commercial speculation, when every man 
able to procure tlie command of capital can turn it 
good account, as in a stagnant or decaying Btatc 
of trade, when capital can be employed with com- 
paratively little advantage. 

Some further information in proof of the con- 
tinued increase of the trade and wealth of the king- 
dom is supplied to us at a date a few years later 
by another eminent authority, Sir William Petty, 
in his Political Arithmetic, first published in 1G7G. 
This writer’s statements and •conclusions with 
regard to the progress of the national prosperity for 
•the preceding forty years strikingly coincide with 
and confirm those of Sir Josiah Child. He ob- 
serves that in these forty years the taxes and other 
ptiblic jiecuniary levies in the three kingdoms had 
been much greater than they ever were before, and 
yet they had undeniably all three gradually in- 
creased in wealth and strength within that space. 
The number of houses in London was double what 
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it* was forty years before ; and there had also been 
a.great increase of houses at Newcastle, Yarmouth, 
Norwich, Exeter, Portsmouth, and Cowes; as 
also in Ireland, in the towns of Dublin, Kinsale, 
Coleraine, and 'Londonderry. Then, with respect 
to shipping, the royal navy was now double gr 
quadruple what it had been forty years ago ; and 
the coal-shipping of Newcastle now amounted to 
about 80,000 tons, or probably four tunes what 
it then was, seeing that London did not then 
contain more than half the inhabitants it now did 
while the use of coals was also doubled, — “ they 
being heretofore,” says Sir William, “ seldom 
used in chambers, as they now are, nor were there 
so many bricks burnt witli them as of late, nor tlid 
the country on both sides the Thames make use of 
them as now.” “ Above 40,000 ton of shipping,” 
he continues, “ are now employed in tjiif Guinea 
and American trade, which trade m those days was 
inconsiderable. The quantity of wines imported 
was not then near bo great as now. And, in short, 
the customs did not then yield one-third of the 
present value. The number and splendour of 
coaches, equipages, and household furniture have 
much increased since that period. The ? poslcuje of 
fellers is increased from one t o hr only. And his 
majesty’s revenue is now trebled.” The exact 
amounts specified in some of these necessarily m 
part conjectural estimates may not he entitled to 
absolute confidence ; but there can be no question 
that the general bearing of the facts is correctly 
given. 

But the most comprehensive view of the pro- 
gress of (he commerce and wealth of England 
during the present period is that given by Dr. 
Davenant in one of his Discourses on Trade.* 
Davenaut, we may premise, has not the clearest 
notions on some of the fundamental points of poli- 
tical economy ; hut he has sense to perceive the 
absurdity of the principles advanced by some 
writers of his time, whose assertions, indeed, 
might well have startled the dullest understand- 
ing. Mr. Pollexfen, to a publication by whom he 
particularly addicsses himself, had actually main- 
tained gold and silver to be “ the only things that, 
deserve the name of treasure, or the riches of a 
nation and to this Davenant answers, very well, 
“ that, in truth, money is at bottom no more than 
the counters with which men, in their dealings, 
have been accustomed to reckon ;” adding, “ AVhen 
a country begins to thrive by trade, it must not be 
imagined that the increase and profit is presently 
converted into com or bullion ; and a great ready 
cash is not the only sign of a thriving people, but 
their growing wealthy is to Ixj discerned by other 
symptoms. 5 ’ Just before, however, his partial en- 
tanglement in the prejudices of his age has led him 
to admit that the precmuB metals, though not the 
spring and original, are yet the measure, of trade 

• Di-course First, " That Foreign Trade is beneficial to England.” 
in the Second Part of “ Discourses ou the Public Revenues and tan 
Trade,’’ first published in 161)8, in answer to Mr. Pollexfen V “ Kng 
laud and East India inconsistent In i their Manufactures?’ in Lord 
Whitworth’s edition of Davenant, vol. I. pp. 346-.1DJ. 
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in all nations ; which, except in a very qualified 
sense indeed, and in reference to mere convenience 
of calculation, they really mo more arc than any 
other species of merchandise. Pollexfen also con* 
tended that tilers bad been a regulur annual de- 
crease of the wealth and trade of the country ever 
since the year 1666; a position taken up about 
this time by various popular writers, among others 
by the author of a famous discourse entitled “ Bri- 
tannia Lauguens,” published in 1680, who, by not 
onl) confining his view to one side of the question, 
-but by looking at that through the medium of a 
false theory, contrived to make out to his own 
satisfaction, and doubtless also to that of many 
of his readers, that the countiy had been advancing 
tow aids luin at a lo'-uid pace formany years. The 
main argument of tins writer is, sirnplv, that theie 
had been 5 less money coined from 1657 to ,1675 
than in any former period of the same length from 
ihe beginning of the century, — a fact which, if it 
could have been ever so conclusively established, 
luid no more to do with the subject of debate than 
a similar calculation of the comparative quantities 
of rain that had fallen in the several periods fixed 
upon would have had. This test, as applied by 
the author of Britannia Langucns, would have 
proved a rapid decline of national prosperity in- 
deed ; for, whereas, according to his showing, the 
value of gold and silver coined from 1600 to 
1619 had been nearly 4,800,000/. ; and from 1619 
to 1638, 6,900,000/.; and from 1638 to 1657 
above 7,700,000/. ; the amount from 1657 to 1675 
had only been about 2,239,000/. ; and even of 
that, he observes, about a million had been partly 
liar]) and cross money, partly old money recoined. 
So that, by this measure, the trade of these last 
eighteen } cars must have fallen to a fourth or a 
fifth of what it had been before ! This was a 44 lan- 
guishing ” state of things, truly. Davenant first 
shows, by the increase m the value of landed pro- 
perty, from twelve years’ purchase in ancient 
times, to fourteen, sixteen, and m the best counties 
eighteen and twenty years’ purchase about 1660, 
and by the great increase in the produce of the 
taxes in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. and 
in the time of the Commonwealth, that the coun- 
try must have been growing rich from the begin- 
ning of the century up to that year. So much, 
pci Imps, would not he disputed by his opponents. 
But he contends, oil the same or similar grouhds, 
that the same progress continued to go on, and, in 
an augmented latio, after 1666. Since that year, 
he affirms, the price of land in the best counties 
had risen from twenty to twenty-six and twenty- 
seven years’ purchase f and elsewhere from four- 
teen years’ purchase to seventeen or eighteen. 
“ From that year,” he adds, 44 there were appa- 
rently more improvements made in land than had 
been known in fifty years before, by enclosing, 
manuring, taking in of waste ground, and melio- 
rating what was poor or barren ; and yet great im- 
provements had been made in the crown-lands 
during the civil war.” He calculates, from the 


best observations he has been able to make, 44 by 
comparing the ancient subsidies with the present 
aids and taxes on laud,” that the general rental of 
England for land, houses, mines, &c.,« before the 
country became considerable fty^ trade, — that is to 
say, abqut the year 1600, — did not exceed six 
millions per annum ; whereas, in 1688, he takes 
the rental of the kingdom to have been about four- 
teen millions. So that, in 1600, the whole land 
of England at twelve years’ purchase was only 
worth 72,000,000/. ; and in 16^,8, at eighteen 
years’ purchase, was worth 252,000,000/., or 
three and u-half times as much as befoie. As for 
the mercantile shipping qf the, kingdom, owl and 
experienced merchants all agreed that its tonnage 
in 1688 was nearly double what it had been in 
1666 ; and it appeared by authentic accounts that 
the royal navy, winch in May, 1666, amounted 
only to 62,594 tons, was grown to 101,032 tons in 
December, 1688. We pass over a long calculation 
and argument about the amount of gold and silver 
coined at different periods, as tending very little to 
elucidate the mutter in hand. The statement then 
proceeds : — u As to plate, it may be safely affirmed 
that there was more wrought for use m lam i lies 
from 1666 to 1688 than had been fabricated m 

two hundred yeais before As to the 

common people, there is no country m ' the 
world where the inferior rank of men were better 
clothed and fed, and more at their ease, than 
in this kingdom, nor, consequently, where thev 
propagate faster. As to buildings, during that 
time not only many stately edifices, both public 
and private, have been erected, but farm-houses 
have been kept up ; and besides, from the books of 
hearth-money, and for other reasons, it appeals 
that, of smaller tenements, from 1666 to 1688, 
there have been about 70,000 new foundations 
laid, of which the country has not wanted its pro- 
portion.” Jn 1666 the customs, according to 
Davenant, were farmed for no moiethan 390,000/. ; 
but from Michaelmas, 1671, to Michaelmas, 1688, 
they had yielded to the crown an average annual 
return of 555,750/. Tins statement, it will he 
observed, does not agree with the account given in 
a preceding page on the authority of Chalmers;/; 
hut the fact of the increase m the produce of the 
customs is equally attested bv both. 44 Upon a 
general view and inspection into the kingdom’s 
state,” Davenant calculates that the value of the 
whole stock of England, by which he explains 
himself as meaning 14 tlie coined silver, coined 
gold, bullion, wrought plate, rings, &e. ; jewels, 
furniture, apparel,' t &c. ; stock for trade, consump- 
tion, &c. ; and the live stock in cattle, &c.,” — that 
is, apparently, everything in the kingdom, beside 1 
what the lawyers call real property, — was in 1600 
about 17,000,000/. ; that in thirty years it .nearly 
doubled, and in 1630 was about 2S,000,Q00/.*; 
that in the next thirty years it fully doubled, and 
in 1660 was about 56,000,000/.; and that from 
1660 to 1688 it above half doubled, and was in the *. 
last-mentioned year about 88,000,000/. Of this 
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calculation he maintains that “ every article may he 
made out and justified by as plain demonstration 
ns anything of this nature is capable of.’* The 
stock of the kingdom, he thinks, would have fulty 
doubled itself in tl?e last period ns well as in those 
ot the same length that preceded, had it # not been 
that “ a stop was put to our anreer by the great 
plague of 1665 ; by the fire of London, which 
consumed a $rcat part of the present stock ; by mu- 
wars abroad ; and by our growing luxuries, which 
drew to other, uses what formerly was loll wholly 
to inn in the channel of trade.” “However,” 
he adds, “ w^icn the kingdom had recovered these 
losses and shock#, wlffpb we have reason to think 
it had perfectly done about 1680 (trade augment' 
nig all the while, and becoming more extensive), 
its wealth grew faster towards the. latter end of 
this last era of thirty j ears than before: so that 
there is more than pi nimble room to conjecture 
that about l (588 it came to reach the annual in- 
ciease of two millions.” There is much, of course, 
that ,is merely theoretical, and far enough from 
conclusive, in these speculations; but they are 
curious at least, if not perfectly convincing, and 
may be admitted to have a general, though not an 
exact and absolute truth. 

Of the measures affecting commerce that were 
passed by the legislature in the present period, the 
most important was the statute of the 12 Car. II. 
(’■ 18, entitled An Act for the Encouraging and 
Eucreasing of Shipping and Navigation, and popu- 
larly know'll by the name of the Navigation Act. 
This famous statute was in -the main merely a re- 
enactment of a statute passed by the Rump Par- 
liament in October, 1651 ;* the principle of which 
was, as explained in the former Book, to confine 
absolutely to English ships the carriage of all goods 
imported into any purl of the dominions of England 
from Asia, Africa, or America ; and to English 
ships, or ships of the particular country from which 
the goods were imported, the cairiage of all goods 
brought into England from any other country of 
Europe. In the new act, the latter and most 
important provision was so far modified as to 
he confined to goods imported from Russia and 
Turkey, and to certain goods only from oilier 
European countries. But this was in reality a 
ver\ slight mitigation of the restrieUon ; for the 
articles in question comprised all the most import- 
ant English imports, such as timber, salt, pitch, 
tar, hemp, raisins, figs^ oils, grain, wanes, spirits, 
&c. ; so that it was scarcely possible that a full 
Cfttgp of goods could be made up for England m 
any country of Europe withoflt some of the articles 
which could thus only be imported in English or 
native bottoms. f On the other hand, the restrictions 

• See Seobell, ji. 176. 

f Some modern accounts of the Navigation Act Hate that the goods 
thus foi bidden to he brought liom any pait of Emope except in Eng- 
lish^hips, or ships of the country, were those that came to bo known 
in commerce by the name of onumemted articles Hut this i-. a mis- 
take: uhutwete formerly culled enumerated floods, an expression 
used in many subsequent acts of parliament, were certain articles, the 
produce of the English plantations, with regard to which it was pro- 
vided by the art (sec. )8) that they should not lie conveyed to any 
pint of the world whutnocvci without limit being snipped to Copland, 
and brought on Uune tlicuv 
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• of the act of 1651, as to importation into England, 
were now made equally applicable to the exporta- 
tion of goods from England to other European 
countries. * A Navigation Art similar to the 
English oue'was passed by tbj* mirliamcnt of Scot- 
land the following } ear ; and the English statute 
was altered, and in some respects made jstill ftioie 
rigid ormoic comprehensive, by subsequent nets, 
of which it is not necessary to give any particular 
account. We may merely mention Ihtit, by a 
clause m an act for regulating the customs, yassed 
in 1662 (1.3 and LI Car. II. c. 1 I, s 23), it was 
enacted that no sort of wines other than Rhenish, 
no sort of spicerv, grocery, tobacco, potashes, pitch, 
tar, salt, rosin, deal-boards, fir, timber, or olive 
oil, should be imported fiopi the Netherlands or 
Germany, “ upon any pretence, whatsoever, in any 
sort of ships or vessels whatsoever, upon penalty 
of the loss of all the said goods, ns also of the 
ships and furniture.” 

The navigation laws are admitted to ha\e been 
framed in a spirit of violent animosity against, the 
Dutch, and to have had for one of their piineipal 
objects the depression of the mercantile superiority 
of that people, then in possession of the greater 
part of the canying trade of the woild. The 
Dutch were, in fact, deprived by these acts of so 
much of their earning trade as consisted in im- 
porting goods to England and in exporting to other 
countiies English borne and colonial pioduee and 
manufactures, and the gt eater part of what tliev 
thus lost the English ship-owner gamed. The 
English consumer, — in other words, the English 
public, — was, in a pecuniary sense at least, a gamer 
of nothing, but a considerable loser : the monopoly 
of the ship-owner was,, of course, a tux upon tin- 
iest of the community. This tax, liowevci, it has 
been said, was paid for the essential object of the 
national defence, — for the creation and mainte- 
nance of a naval strength which the count i y would 
not otherwise have possessed. The exact opera- 
tion of indirect methods of procedure, such as the 
policy of the navigation laws is here assumed to 
be, will always alibi d matter for difference of 
opinion, and baldly admits of being salisfaetmily 
determined, but it n> certain that, however much 
commendation these laws have received in later 
tunes, the gieatest doubts wen- entci rained as to 
any public benefit being attiibutable to them by 
some of the ablest obseivers who bad an op- 
portunity of witnessing the effects they produced 
when they first came to change the naluial course 
in which the commerce of the country was pre- 
viously proceeding. Roger Coke, in his “Treatise 
on Tiade,” published in# 1671, maintains that, hv 
lessening the resort of strangers to our ports, they 
had had a most injurious effect on our commerce 

• This important extension of tins first Na\ Ration Art has not 
usually been noticed Knl it is common to sjioak ol a piosisioii in 
the act of the l‘2 Car. II. making it neci'Mfiiiy that, m addition to the 

| ship being English property, the master und ut least Once lomtJis ol 
the sailors should be Englishmen, as a new reiiiilatioii and u \eiv 
mall’ll il improvement upon the old law (see Kl.u kstone, #om. i. 
41!)) ; the fact being, that the act of 1651 ueinaiid* \^ry nearly tho 
same thing, — it tctpiiies that tho majority of the cu*w shnlMm 
English. 
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he states that, within two years after the passing 
of the liist pallia] Navigation Act in 1650 (the 
progenitoi of that of the following year), we had 
lost through their operation the greater part of our 
Baltic and Gioenhuid trades. Sir Josiali Child, 
although decidedly approving of the principle of 
the Navigation Act, corroborates Coke in so far 
by admitting, in his “ Treatise on Trade,” pub- 
lished m lf> ( .)8, that the English shipping employed 
in the Eastland and Baltic trades had decreased 
two-thirds since the passing of the act, and that 
the foreign shipping employed in these trades had 
increased in a like proportion.* It is plain, in- 
deed, that this law, hv raising their freights in the 
home trade, of which it gave them a monopoly, 
must have disabled English ship-owners from 
competing with foreigners in every other trade of 
which they had not a like exclusive command. 

The most remarkable outbreak in the course of 
this period of the old commercial jealousy which, 
in contradiction to the first principle of commerce, 
used, in its fits of fury, to be continually striving 
to exclude from the kingdom the productions of 
foreign countries, in the notifin of thereby putting 
down their commercial rivalry, was the entire 
prohibition of trade with France in 1678. On 
this occasiou, indeed, national hatred and re-. 

• Sec thesv and other authorities collected by Mr. M'Cullocb, 
Diet, ut Corn. p. 61D. 


ligious excitement lent their aid to strengthen and 
envenom the feelings arising from rivalry in trade, 
for it was the time of the popular ferment about 
the designs of France, out of which sprung imme- 
diately afterwards the wild delusion of the popish 
plot;* but the chief motive of the prohibition, 
nevertheless, was undoubtedly the prevalent notion 
that the country was suffering an annual pecuniary 
loss to a vast amount by the balance of trade, as 
it was called, being turned against us in con- 
sequence of our large importation of French com- 
modities. The act of parliament, (the 29 and BO 
(!ar. II. c. 1 § 20) declares that it had been by 
long experience found that the importing of 
French wines, brandy, linen, silk, salt, paper, and 
other commodities of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the territories and dominions of 
the French king had much exhausted the treasure 
of this nation, lessened the value of the native 
commodities and manufactures thereof, and caitsed 
great detriment to the kingdom in general. It 
therefore proceeded to enact that, for three years 
from the 20th of March, 1677 (1678), and to the 
end of the next session of parliament, no French 
wine, vinegar, brandy, linen, cloth, silks, salt, 
grapes, or other product or manufacture of the 
dominions of the king of France, should be im- 
ported in any sort of vessel whatsoever into any 

• See ante, pp. 71 X et seq. 
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part of England, and that the importation or 
vending of any such French goods should be 
ad judged “ to be common nuisance to this king- 
dom in general, ^nd to all Ids majesty’s subjects 
thereof.” Thc^idhcrents of the balance, of trade 
theory at the time, and long afterwards* all looked 
upon this prohibition a£ a moist wise and salutary 
act of national policy, and were in the habit of 
referring v*ith much triumph to its effects in 
proof of the correctness of their views. Indeed 
they had long been clamouring for something of 
the king before the measure was adopted bv the 
legislature. t.TIie House of Commons which met 
m the latter pail ofTtic year L(>75 had, upon an 
examination of the trade between England and 
France, come to a resolution that the former 
country was annually a loser in the said trade to 
the amount of a million sterling, and hud there- 
upon ordered a bill to be brought in to put a stop 
to it, as was actually done two years after. The 
following arc the terms in which Anderson, writing 
nearly a century after 1(378, speaks of the act 
then passed against commerce with France: “The 
immense impoitation into England of French 
wares of various kinds gave just umbrage to all 
wise people, as occasioning a vast annual loss in 
goint of the general balance of England’s trade ; 
some say, to at least one million sterling, others to 
considerably more; because, whilst w^e were wan- 
tonly and without measure importing and using 
the produce and manufactures of Fiance, the 
wiser French ministry were from time to time 
laying heavier duties upon the English manu- 
factures and produce. . . . Hereby the English 
foreign trade in general languished, rents fell, and 
all ranks began sensibly to feel its bud eflecls. 
Yet they at first imputed this misfortune to a 
wrong cause, which made the merchants and 
traders petition the parliament against the East 
India and Levant Companies. In conclusion, 
they discovered the true cause ; whereupon ihev 
made such earnest application to the parliament 
as influenced the House of Commons to come to a 
vote, that the trade with France was detrimental 
to the kingdom. ... It was, indeed, more than 
lime for England to interpose and save the almost 
expiring liberties of Europe, whilst at the same 
time she put some stop to an inundation of French 
wines, brandies, silks, linen, paper, salt, and an 
fn numerable variety of frippery, millinery, and 
huberdasheiy wares, Wys, &c. ; which prohibition, 
and that of the wear of East India manufactures, 
brought the general balance greatly in our favour 
in the course of twenty years. The authors of 
this time say that, until after this prohibition, the 
aundiil exports of England, on an average, did not 
exceed three millions sterling; but that, in about 
twenty years after, the exports had gradually in- 
creased to near seven millions yearly, which vast 
increase was principally occasioned by the great 
increase and exportation of our own woollen, silk, 
linen, iron, and other manufactures, since the 
prohibition of commerce with France; and partly 


also to the prohibition, some years after enacted, 
of the wear in England of East India manu- 
factures; and likewise *in part to the enlarged de- 
mand from pur own American colonics of all sorts 
of manufactures and necessftriA.”* As Charles 
II. never again assembled a parliament aftif the 
20th of March, 1081, the act prohibiting the im- 
portation of French merchandize remained in 
force till it was repealed in the beginning of the 
next reign by the act 1 due. II. e. 5. “Where- 
upon,” sa\s Anderson, “ensued an inundation of 
French commodities, to the value of nbou* four 
millions stcilmg, within the compass of less than 
three, years’ tame, whereby all the evils formeily 
complained of were renewed, so that the nation 
would have been soon beggared, bad it not, been 
for the happy Revolution in the year 1088, when 
all commeice with Fra nee. was oflectuafiy burred. "f 
The proof of a nation being on the road to beg- 
gary, which is derived from its purchasing every 
year between one and two millions’ worth of com- 
modities from another country, is not particularly 
convincing. But, as usual in cases of this kind, 
even the facts us to this matter appear to have 
been grossly misstated. Davenant, m his First 
Report, to the Commissioners of Public Accounts, 
sensibly observes, — “ It has never been popular 
to lay down that England was not a great loser by 
the French trade ; but, in inquiries of this kind, 
truth should be more hunted after than popularity, 
and J shall endeavour to set this matter in as true 
a light as the nature of it will admit of, and 
which lies so obscure for want of knowing right of 
matter of fact. As to the importations and ex- 
portations of commodities between the respective 
kingdoms, so far is beyond contradiction, that all 
the while England flourished and grew rich by an 
extended traffic (which was by Queen Elizabeth's 
reign down to the year 1()40), the two countries 
did not load one another with prohibitions of, or 
high duties upon, each other’s product or manu- 
factures, which that country would certainly have 
done that had found itself any considerable loser 
by their mutual dealings, which must have been 
seen and felt in so long a tract of time ; so that 
during this space it is rather to he presumed both 
kingdoms reciprocally found their account by the 
commerce that was between them. During the 
afore-mentioned period the strength and power of 
France was not become formidable, and the pro- 
digious growth of the House of Austria was what 
employed all our fears ; but, as you know, about 
the year 1(300, the face of affairs in Europe 
changed, the Spanish monarchy was declined, and 
Franco became the rising empire. And it rose so 
fast as to beget just apprehensions to England for 
our future safety. In the meanwhile several good 
patriots, perceiving the court then fatally running 
into French interests and measures, and finding it 
would be difficult to engage the people (newly 
come out of a civil war) to follow and jomVith 
them in more national councils by speculations 
Chum of Cbm. xi. 543, I Ibid, j>. 573. 
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merely political concerning the pi ogress of the 
French arms and power, they thought the best 
( nurse to awaken Englishmen was to alarm them 
about the danger they were in to lose their trade, 
and for this reastfti lfothing was so common as to 
cry Mint England was undone by the prodigious 
over halahce the French had upon us.” To prove 
this, divers estimates were drawn lip and laid 
before the king, the committees of council, and the. 
House of Commons. With regard to these esti- 
mate#, Davenaut remarks, in the first place, that 
whatever may have been the case as to the 
trade with France, it is evident, beyond all dis- 
pute, that, from the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion, our trade with the whole world must have 
been a most gainful one, even in the sense of those 
who will admit nothing but an overbalance, of 
gold and suver to he a gain in commerce, seeing 
that, in that space of time, there was actually 
coined at the Mint, ns appears from the Mint-rolls, 
above six millions of gold and above four millions 
of silver. “ If England,” lie proceeds, “ had 
suffered such a drain as the loss of a million per 
annum hv its dealings with one single country, 
there could not have been such an immense coin- 
age in those years, nor could the bullion we re- 
ceived from Spain, returned as the overbalance of 
the trade we had with the Spaniards, have an- 
swered and made good such a constant issue : 
from whence follows, that this balance against us 
of a million yearly, which lias been abated in 
several books, and in memorials laid befou* the 
king and council, and both Houses of Parliament, 
must have been chimerical, for bve-ends advanced 
by some, and ignorantly followed by others,’* 
He then states various facts which go to show 
at least that considerable exaggeration had been 
used in making up the accounts which appeared 
to prove so great ail overbalance of impoits from 
France ; and, on the whole, he comes to the con- 
clusion, that if the goods sent from England to 
France, and those brought from France to Eng- 
land, had been fairly valued, there would he found 
to have been no considerable difference between 
the money amount of the one and of the other. 
But, after all, he goes on to remark, the question 
remains, “ how far the excess between the exports 
and imports may be deemed a certain rule, 
whereby to judge whether a country gets or loses 
by its trade?” And upon this point he adduces 
some startling facts. Both in 1603 and 1669, as 
we have already seen, the imports very greatly 
exceeded the exports on ouf trade with the whole 
world : yet in both those years it was not to he 
disputed by any man in his senses that we carried 
on a thriving traffic on the whole. On the other 
hand, in five more recent years, for which he pre- 
sents from the Custom-house books an abstract of 
the exports and imports between England and all 
foreign countries, it appears that the exports regu- 
larly exceeded the imports in a very high degree ; 
“ and I brieve,” he says, “ it has been the same 
from 1688 to the time the books of rny office be- 
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gan : however, it can hardly'be affirmed, and the 
merchants upon the Exchange will scarce agree, 
that during this time England has carried on a 
profitable trade ; at least there appears no over- 
balance returned to us in bullion to set the Mint 
at work; contrariwise, our specie of gold and 
silver, since that time, is by degrees visibly dimi- 
nished.” In fine, from these and various other 
considerations, Davenaut is led to have strong 
doubts whether the popular notion of England 
having been a loser in her trade with France from 
the Restoration to the Revolution, or to the pass- 
ing of the prohibitory act in 1678, be not a mere 
popular delusion. “ Great iiritai.i at that time,” 
he observes, “ had no marks upon it of a na- 
tion declining in wealth and commerce : the 
interest of money was low, the species of gold and 
silver abounded ; the middle ranks of men had a 
large proportion of plate among them ; afier a 
general conflagration the city was rebuilt in a few 
years, magnificent public edifices were erected, 
the farm-houses everywhere were in good repair ” 
He adds that the tonnage of mercantile shipping 
infinitely exceeded what it was when he wrote, m 
1711; and that even at the low duties then in 
force the customs for the year ending Michaelmas, 
1677, produced no less than 828,200/.* All tins 
he justly considers to have been the fruits and the 
evidence, not of a decaying, but of a prosperous 
and extending, trade. 

The reduction of the legal rate of interest to six 
percent., which had been made by the Rum]) par- 
liament in 1651, f was confirmed after the Resto- 
ration by the act 12 Oar. II. c. 13, entitled An 
Act for restraining the taking of excessive Usury 
“ The abatement of interest from ten m the hun- 
dred in former tunes,” the preamble declares, 
“hath been found, by notable experience, bene- 
ficial to the advancement of tiade and improve- 
ment of lands by good husbandry, with many other 
considerable advantages to this nation, especially the 
reducing of it to a nearer proportion with foieign 
states witlv whom we traffic ; and in fresh memory 
the like fall from eight to six in the hundred In/ a 
lair constant practice hath found 'the like success, 
to the general contentment of this nation, as is 
visible by several improvements.” In Scotland 
the reduction was not made till 1672. To the re- 
duction of interest to six per cent. Sir Josiah 
Child, in his “ Brief Observations concerning 
Trade and Interest of Moimy,” first published in 
1688, ascribes the most important efleets in the 
augmentation of the national wealth ; and, although 
his notion upon this point is a mere fallacy, some 
of the facts which lie mentions, and with regard to 
which his authority is unquestionable, however 
much he may he mistaken as to the cause to which 
he would trace them, are curious. When he 
wrote, he asserts there were more men to be found 
upon the Exchange of London worth ten thousand 

* This agrees very nearly with the account printed by Chalmers, 
if we tuke m the additional duty on wines, which that year produced 
neatly 150,000/. 

f See auto, p. 5i9. 
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pounds than wore worth one thousand when the 
reduction was first made hy the liump Parlia- 
ment. He adds, that five hundred pounds with a 
daughter, '»sixty yrfafl-; before, was esteemed a large* 
portion than two thousand pounds now ; that gen- 
tlewomen in former times esteemed themselves 
well clothed in a serge gown, *which a chamber- 
maid would now be ashamed to be seen in ; and 
that besides the great increase of rich clothes, 
plate, jewels, and household furniture, there were a 
hundred coaches now kept for one that was kept 
formerly. 

Of the great chartered associations which in 
earlier times used to ‘monopolize the commerce to 
different foreign regions, the hast India Company 
is* the only one which demands auv particular 
notice in the present period. AVhile the others, as 
trade outgrew the need of such shelter and prop- 
ping, were gradually losing their exclusive privi- 
leges and sinking towards decrepitude and insigni- 
ficance, it was fast surmounting the impediments 
of various kinds, both abroad and at home, that 
had hitherto entangled its progress, and becoming 
every day more prosperous and more firmly esta- 
blished. Although the charter the Company had 
obtained from Cromwell in 1057^ was not yet ex- 
pired, it was thought advisable, in the change that 
alt things had undergone, to get a new one hum 
the restored king; and they were accmdingly 
re-incorporated hy Charles, on the 3rd of April, 
1061, with a full continuation ot all then ancient 
privileges, and the important additional rights : — 
1. Of erecting so many forts as they pleased in 
India and St. Helena, and appointing judges to 
trv both civil and criminal causes ; 2. Of making 
peace and war with any people, not Christians, 
within the limits of their trade ; 3. Of seizing all 
English subjects found without their license in 
India or in the Indian seas, and sending them home 
to England. In 1009 the island of Bombay, which 
Charles had received from Portugal as pait of the 
dower of Queen Catherine, was made over by him 
to the Company, to be held by them “ m tree and 
common soccnge, as of the manor of blast Green- 
wich, at an annual rent of ten pounds.** The 
trade of the Company now became so lucrative, 
that in 1070 they were enabled to double their 
capital out of their accumulated piofits; on which 
the market price of their stock immediately rose 
245 per cent. A view of the state of the com- 
merce with India about this time is very fully 
given in a publication* which appeared in 1077 
entitled “The East India Trade a most profitable 
Trade to this Kingdom,” and fvhich is supposed to 
liave been written by Sir Josiah Child. The Com- 
pany,, this writer states, then employed from thirty 
to thirty-five ships, running from 300 to 000 tons 
burden, and carrying, or capable of carrying, from 
’ forty to sixty or seventy guns each. Their annual 
exports amounted to about 430,000/.; namely, 
320,000/. in bullion, and the remainder in cloth 
and other goods. Their imports in calico, pepper, 

* See p. M? 


’saltpetre, indigo, silk (raw and wrought), drugs, 
&c., had in the year 1074-5 produced 800,000/., 
and often yielded a nju,ch larger sum. Besides* 
this, the private trade allowed hy the Company to 
owners of slifys, commanders, *m 4 seamen, as well 
as to their own factois. for diamonds, pearls, mijsk, 
ambergris, Ac., occasioned an annual export of 
from 80,000/ to 100,000/. in bullion, and about 
40,000/. or 50,000/. in goods, and brought returns 
to the amount of 250,000/. or 300,000/. Of tire. 

1 10,000/. worth of goods exported hy the Com- 
pany, 40,000/. or 50,000/. worth consisted of 
foreign commodities, the rest of home produce and 
manufactures, such as drapery, tin, and lend. Of 
the imports, there might lie consumed in Englund, 
pepper to the value of 6,000^ I saltpetre to that of 
30,000 /. ; silks (raw and manufactured) to that of 
.30,000/.; calicoes to that of 160, 000/.*, and in- 
digo and other drugs to that of from 10,000/. to 
15,000/. “ All the rest of the returns above 

mentioned,” the statement proceeds, “ amounting 
to 630,000/. value, are transported to foreign 
markets, us is also most part of the private trade, 
The pepper l reckon at 8*/. per pound weight, so 
necessary a spice for all people, which ioimerly 
cost us 3 s. 4 d. per pound, being nowhere to be 
had but in India; and, were we obliged to have it 
from the Dutch, they would probably raise it as 
high as they do their other spires; yet, supposing 
it so low as Is. 4 d. per pound, it would be a bli- 
ther annual expense of 6000/. to the nation. Kalt- 
petie is of that absolute necessity, that without it 
we should he like the Israelites under the bondage 
of the Philistines-— without the means of defending 
ourselves. Possibly, even if we had no Indian 
trade, we might, in time of peace, put chase, it, 
though it would cost us double what it now does. 
But in case of war where could we have sufficient ? 
Not, surely, from our enemies. Or, would our 
gentlemen, citizens, and farmers, he willing to 
have their cellars and rooms dug up as in King 
Charles I.’s reign, and be deprived of fieedom 
m their own houses, exposed and laid open to salt- 
petre-men V Which method would be, besides, by 
no means equal to the affording us the necessary 
supplies. Raw silk we might possibly be supplied 
with from other part's, though not so cheap as from 
India. And India wrought silks serve us iustoad 
of so much Italian or French silks, which would 
cost us almost treble the price of Indian silks, to 
the kingdom’s loss of above 20,000/. \carlv. 
Calicoes serve instead of the like quantity of 
French, Dutch, and Flemish linen, which would 
cost us thrice as much ; hereby 200,000/. or 
300,000/. is yeaily saved* to tire nation. And if 
tire linen manufacture were settled in Ireland so 
as to supply England, our calicoes might be trans- 
ported to foreign markets.” At this time the linen 
manufactured at home probably did not supply a 
thousandth part of the consumption. Female 
dresses had been wont to be principally mad® of 
French cambrics, French and Silesia bnvns, and 
other flaxen fabrics of Flanders and Germany , 
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1)111 these fabrics were now beginning to be pretty 
generally supplanted by the muslins of India. 
Lfiain calicoes were also no^Jmmght j n considerable 
quantities from India to be printed in England, in 
imitation of the I Indian printed chintzds, the bring- 
ing Jfome of which was at last prohibited altoge- 
ther, for the belter encouragement of the English 
printing business. 

Jt was during the present period that Tea was 
first brought to England. Known from the re- 
motest antiquity in China and Japan, tea is men- 
tioned under the name of mh as thfc common 
beverage of the Chinese by the Arabian merchant 
Subman, who wrote an account of his travels in 
the East in the year 850. The earliest European 
writers, however, byewhom it is mentioned, are 
some of the Jesuit missionaries who visited China 
and Japan* a little before the middle of the % six- 
ternth century, and who describe it in their letters 
under the names of cha y cia , Ichia, and thee. It 
appears to have been first imported, at least in any 
quantity, by the Dutch East India Company soon 
after the beginning of the seventeenth century; 
and by them the small demand of Europe during 
the greater part of that century was principally 
supplied. Tea is not enumerated any more than 
coffee or chocolate, in the table of rates appended 
to the tonnage and poundage or' customs’ dues 
act passed by the Convention Parliament in 1660 
(12 Car. II. c. 4) ; but it is mentioned in the act 
passed m the same year imposing an excise upon 
beer, ale, and other liquors (12 Car. II. c< 23); 
two of the rates or duties there enacted being, 
“ For every gallon of coffee made and sold, to be 
paid by the maker, 4d . ;” and “ For every gallon 
of chocolate, sherbet, and tea, made and sold, to 
be paid by the maker thereof, 8r/.” And the tax 
upon tea continued to be an excise duty, that is to 
say, to lie levied not upon the imported commo- 
dity, lmt upon the liquor made and sold, till the 
Revolution. At this time the beverage was only 
just beginning to be known in Knglaud. Pepvs, 
m his Diary, under date of September 25th, 1661, 
records, “ I sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink), 
of winch I had never drank before.” The poet 
Waller has some lines on the birthday of Queen 
Catherine, which he entitles “ Of Tea, com- 
mended by her Majesty;” arid from which it 
should seem that her example had brought the 
new drink into fashionable use, if, indeed, the 
poet is not to he understood as (by a courtly 
compliment not strictly true) attributing to her 
majesty, who came over herein 1662, the intro- 
duction of it for the first time into the country : — 

" The best, of queens ami best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, which the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun does rue. 

Whose rich productions w* so justly priae. 

The muse’s friend, Tea, does our fancy aid ; 

Kepress those vapours which the head invade ; 

And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit on her birthday to salute the queen.’ 1 

Kpr some time after this, however, the quantity 
of tea brought to Europe continued to be very 
small. In 1664 the East India Company could ■ 


only procure two pounds and two ounces, which 
cost them forty shillings a pound, when they 
wanted to make a present of some rarities to the 
king ; and in 1666 they had tb pay fifty shillings 
a pound for twenty-two pounds <md three-quarters, 
which they in like manner presented to his ma- 
jesty. Thdir own (first importation was in 1669, 
when they received two canisters containing 
143^ pounds from Bantam, which they did not 
sell, but partly gave away in presents, partly 
used in the House for the refreshment of the com- 
mittees. After this,' however, they gradually in- 
creased their importations, though still making 
their purchases generally atr:;eomJ-hand in Madras 
and Surat, having only once gone for the article to 
the port of Amoy, in China, till, in the year 1618, 
they brought home 4713 pounds; a quantity so 
large that it glutted the market, so that in the six 
following years their importations in all amounted 
only to 410 pounds. It was not, therefore, till 
after the Revolution that the consumption of tea 
began to be at all general in this country.* 

£t. Helena, the possession of which bad been 
confirmed to the Company by their hist charter, 
■was taken by the Dutch in 1665, but was regained 
in 1672, and the following year re-grantdfl by the 
crown to the Company for ever. On the 5th of 
October, 1677, they also obtained a new charter 
from Charles II., empowering them, among other 
privileges, to coin money at Bombay and their 
other possessions in India. In 1680 the first 
notice occurs of a ship sent by the Company to 
China. In 1683 they lost their factory at Bantam 
in the island of Java, one of their oldest and best 
establishments, in consequence of having taken 
the unsuccessful side m a quarrel between the 
king and Ins son, the latter of whom was assisted 
by the Dutch, who, on their victory, obtained pos- 
session of the factory, which, with the exception of 
a few years during the last, war, they have conti- 
nued to hold ever since. Oil this the English esta- 
blished a new factory, which they fortified at a 
great expense, at Beucoolcu, near the southern 
extremity of Sumatra, — by this means preserving 
the pepper trade, which would otherwise have all 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch. On the 3rd 
of August, 1683, Charles II. granted the Company 
another charter, conferring upon them some new 
powers, in particular the right of exercising martial 
law in their garrisons in India, aiid of establishing 
courts for the trial of crimes committed on the 
seas within the limits of thhir trade. They after*- 
wards obtained another charter, still further en- 
larging their privileges, from James II., on the 
12th of April, 1686. In India, in the meanwhile, 
they had become involved in a quarrel with the 
Nabob of Bengal, within whose government they 
had had a flourishing factory at Hooghly, a town 
on the west branch of the Ganges, and the cjiief 
port of the province ; the result of which was, after 
some fighting, that they removed in 1687 from 
Hooghly to Sootanutty, a place twenty-three miles 

* Macphevson, Com. with India, pp. 128—132. 
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lower down, and situated on the east bank of the ' 
river. From this village sprung the magnificent 
modern capital of Calcutta. 

There»remainS tT> be shortly noticed a compara- 
tively new branclf of commerce, which was already 
rising into imp&tance, — that carried on with the 
settlements in North America* commonfy, in those 
days, called the Plantation Trade. Davenant tells 
us that, according to “an account from such as 
have formerly perused the Custom House hooks 
with great caje,” the average annual value of ex- 
ports from England to America, in provisions of 
all kinds, apnarel, and household furniture, in tin* 
siif years from 1688, was about*35(),()0()/. ; 

while that of the imports, consisting of tobacco, 
Sugar, ginger, cotton wool, fustic wood, indigo, 
cocoa, fish, pipe-staves, masts, furs, &c., together 
with fish from Newfoundland, was not less than 
950,000/. Of the imports he calculates that 
about the value of 350,000/. might lie retained 
for home consumption ; so that there would remain 
aboqt 600,000/, worth to be exported.* 

It was the new direction given to trade on ♦the 
one hand by the East India Company, on the other 
by the interchange of commodities thus carried on 
between the mother-country and her Transatlantic 
colonies, to which is chiefly to be ascribed the 
fager agitation that now began of many of the 
principles of what has, in more recent times, been 
termed the science of Political Economy. It is 
hardly correct to state that the birth of this science 
m England is to he dated from the present period ; 
for it had m fact been a subject of occasional spe- 
culation for at least a century before, in proof of 
which wc need only refer to the very remarkable 
tract entitled “ A Compendious or Brief Examin- 
ation of certain ordinary Complaints of divers of 
our Countrymen in these our Days, by W. S.,” 
(said to mean William Stafford,) which was pub- 
lished in 1581, and which discusses, with a great 
deal of acuteness, some of the most difficult ques- 
tions connected with the subject of the origin and 
distribution of wealth.t But the subject of foreign 
trade at least had never before been so system- 
atically examined as it now came to he by a crowd 
of writers in the disputes that arose between various 
rival commercial interests. We have already had 
occasion to exhibit some specimens of the reason- 
ings and general views of several of these early 
speculators, divided as they already were into a 
number of hostile schools and factions. The pre- 
valent or more popular theories were what have 
beep called the mercantile and manufacturing 
systems, which, although diftinct, were so far from 
being opposed, that a belief in the one led natu- 
rally to the adoption of the other. The manufac- 

* Discourses on the Public Revenues ami Trade; Part II. Dis- 
course III. “ On tlie Plantation Trade in Works, ii. 17- 

f tSee vol. ii. p. 804. A pretty full account of this tract (which at 
out* time used to be attributed to Shakspeare, and was indeed re- 
printed with bis name in 1751) may be found in the Penny Magazine 
for 1836, pp. 130, 148, 164, and 190. We may add, here, that accord- 
ing to a notice in lteed's Catalogue of Law Books, 1809, p 36, it is 
said, in the " Memoirs of William Lamharde, in Append, iu Bibl. 
Brit. Top." to have been really written by Sir Thomas Sraythe, or 
John Yates, in the reign of Henry VIU. or Edward V I. 
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turing system, however, was held by some who 
were not among the adherents of the mercantile 
system ; and of the ti\o it* certainly was by far 
the least unreasonable! The mercantile system 
assumed, a* we have already liad occasion to 
explain, that nothing was really wealth except 
gold and silver; and that consequently the* sole 
test of the profitableness of any branch of trade 
was whether, on the whole, it brought more 
money into the country than it took out of it.* 
The fundamental principle of the manufaetniing 
system was, that a trade was profitable to the 
public whenever, by means of any restrictions or 
exclusive privileges, it could he made gainful to 
the capitalists by whom it was carried on, and their 
equally protected allies, th(^ raisers and manufac- 
turers of the merchandize, the export of winch it 
encouraged. The interest of the pin^hasers and 
consumers of the commodities brought home! by 
the trade, that is, of the great body of the commu- 
nity, this theory entirely overlooked, or at any rate 
treated as a matter of very secondary importance. 
If the restrictions under which the trade was ear- 
ned on could he shown to be advantageous for 
those actually engaged in it, that was enough— it 
was assumed that they must be beneficial for the 
public generally. There was, at any rate, nothing 
in all this repugnant to, or irreconcileublS w ith, the 
above-mentioned principle of the mercantile sys- 
tem ; — on the contrary, the doctrine tlmt nothing 
was a gain in common except a balance in money, 
or an excess of exports over imports, agreed very 
well with the further notion that such balance and 
excess were to be best secured, not by leaving 
commerce free to How in its natural channels, but 
by forcing it in particular directions through all 
sorts of embankments and artificial conduits. 

The most noted among the theoretical writois 
on the subject of trade m this age, in England, 
were Mr. Thomas Mini, Sir Josiah Child, and Sir 
William Petty. The immediate object of most of 
the publications both of Mun and Child was the 
defence of the East India Company both against 
the assailants of its exclusive privileges and against 
other parties who denounced the Indian trade 
altogether as bringing a heavy annual loss upon 
the nation. It is curious to remark the gradual 
dawning upon men’s minds of just views as to this 
matter with the advance of discussion and expe- 
rience. Before the controversy about the trade 
with India, the almost universally received belief 
had been that the exportation of gold and silver 
ought as far as possible to be prevented altogether. 
This was what our old laws bad constantly at- 
tempted to do ; and in fact it was not till the year 
1663 that, by a clause in an act for the encourage- 
ment of trade (15 Caj, II. c, 7, s. 9), it was made 
lawful to export foreign coin or bullion, — “ foras- 
much as several considerable and advantageous 
trades cannot he conveniently driven and carried 

* " Even jewels, tin, lead, or iron, though durable, do not Reserve 
to be esteemed treasure," say# one of those writers, Mr. Pyllcxlen, m 
a publication entitled M England and East India Inconsistent in their 
Manufactures,” quoted by Davenant, Works, i. 382. 

5 s 2 
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on without the species of money op bullion, and 
that it is found by experience that they are carried 
in greatest abundance (as to a common market) 
to such places as give free*li*berty for exporting the 
same, and the bet|^er # to keep in andtincrease the 
current coins of this kingdom/* Here we find ap- 
parently apartial recognition of the principle, which 
was properly the distinguishing principle of the mer- 
cantile system, that a trade, though occasioning the 
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export of bullion, might still he profitable, if its im- 
ports, by being re-exported, brought back to the 
kingdom more bullion than had in the first instance 
been carried out. It was upon this consideration 
that Mun first, and afterwards ClfHd, endeavoured to 
establish the profitableness of the fVade with India : 
they did n8t, and could not, deny that it was only 
to be carried on by a regular annual exportation 
of treasure to a considerable amount ; but they con- 
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tended that, although, looked at hv itself, it thus 
showed an unfavourable balance, or, in other words, 
might be called a, losing trade, yet it became ip 
the end greatly tltf, reverse by the much greater 
amount of treasure which it enabled us every year 
to draw back from other European countries, which 
we supplied, after satisfying our own consumption, 
with eastern commodities. As an answer to the 
particular objection which it professed to meet, this 
reasoning was sufficiently conclusive ; and the mer- 
cantile system* in so far as it opposed the old pre- 
judice against the exportation of gold and silver in 
unyjcircumstiaices, was undoubtedly in the right, 
and was a step iiP advance. It was even in ad- 
vance of the law of 1063, which only per- 
mitted the exportation of foreign bullion ; for the 
argument urged by Mun and Child implied 
no limitation of that kind. Muu published his 
Defence of the East India Trade in 1621 ; Ins 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, his principal woik, did 
not appear till 1664, some years after the author’s 
death* but bad probably been written about 1(335 
or 1640.* Child’s New Discourse of Trade, the 
principal object of which was to urge the reduction 
of the legal rate of interest, was first published, as 
already stated, in 1668, and re-published in 1690; 
tl#i anonymous pamphlet attributed to lnm in 
defence of the East India Company appeared, as 
we have also mentioned above, in 1677. These 
works of Mun and Child, mistaken as the writers 
are in some of their leading principles, contain 
many incidental arguments and remarks of great 
value, and which must have materially helped 
to udvauce the science of which they treat, not- 
withstanding their fundamental errors. The prin- 
cipal work of Sir William Petty, besides his Poli- 
tical Arithmetic, which treats chiefly of the subject 
of population, is his “ Quantjilumcunque, ” a 
treatise on money, published in 1682, m which 
there are ulso many sound observations, though 
even lie had not altogether emancipated himself, 
anv more than his piedecessors and contempo- 
raries, from the false notion that there was some- 
thing about gold and silver distinguishing them 
as articles of commerce fioni all other eomrno- 
• dities. The first promulgation of perfectly sound 
view's upon this subject was reserved for a date a 
few years beyond the close of the present period. 

In. 1655 Cromwell had appointed his son 
Richard, and many other lords of his council, 
judges, and gentlemen, together with about twenty 
merchants of London, York, Newcastle, Yarmouth, 
Dover, and other towns, “ to ^jieet and consider by 
, what means the traffic and navigation of the Re- 
public might be best promoted and regulated,” 
and t(f make a report to him on the subject. f But 
“ the first permanent Board of Trade appears to 
have been that established, on the recommendation 
of Ashley, by Charles II., in 1668, under the name 
of the Council of Commerce, consisting of a presi- 

* Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. M'Cullocli, Esq. 2nd 
edit. 1830, p. SO. . i<v , 

t Thurloes State Papers, iv. 17/. 


dent, vice-president, and nine other members, with 
regular salaries. The Earl f>f Sandwich was ap- 
pointed the first president ; and after his death, in 
the sea- fight jpf 1672, Ashley himself, now Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor, was nominated 
as his successor in a new commission, .in which 
the reasons of establishing the council were stated 
to be the considerable enlargement that had of late 
years taken place in his majesty’s dominions, “by 
tlie occasion of many great colonies and plantations 
in America and elsewhere,” and the increase that 
the customs and royal revenues had received, as 
well as the trade ami general wealth of the king- 
dom, by the mutual commerce and traffic between 
England and the said colonics and plantations. 
This Council of Commerce,* however, remained in 
existence only a few years, Charles probably find- 
ing the expense inconvenient. 

According to the account laid before the House 
of Commons in 1791, as made up at the Navy 
Office, the tonnage of the royal navy was, at the 
Restoration, 57,463 tons; in 1685, at the end of 
the reign of Charles 11., 103,558; and at the Re- 
volution, in 1688, 101,892. Notwithstanding the 
attention, therefore, which James II. is said to 
have paid to maritime affairs, and the liberal ex- 
penditure on this branch of the public service for 
which it is customary to give him credit, the royal 
navy would appear to have been diminished rather 
than augmented in the course of his slant reign. 

Among the acts of the Convention Parliament, 
in 16G0, was one (the 12 Car. JI. c. 35) giving a 
new establishment to the Post Office, or rather 
continuing the regulations which had been esta- 
blished by the Commonwealth ordinance in 105G.* 
The lowest rate fixed by this act was twopence, 
winch was the charge for a single letter between 
places not mure than eighty miles distant from each 
other. There is nothing said about franking m 
the act; although a resolution brought up by a 
committee of the House of Commons on the 28ih 
of March, 1735, and agreed to by the House, 
affirms that the privilege of franking by the mem- 
bers of that House “began with the erecting a 
post-office within this kingdom by act of parlia- 
ment.” In 1663 the post-office revenue, along 
with the produce of the wine licenses, was settled 
by another act (15 Car. II. c. 14) on the Duke of 
York and his heirs male ; at which time it appears 
from a clause in the act that the office of post- 
master-general was farmed at a yearly rent of 
21,500/. On the accession of James II. the 
revenue of the post-office was estimated at 65,000/. 
per annum. As connected^with this matter it may 
be here mentioned that the first toll-gates or turn- 
pikes erected in England are supposed to have 
been established in 16fS3, by the act 15 Car. il. 
c. 1, entitled An Act for Repairing the Highways 
within the Counties of Hertford, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon. They were ordered to be erected at 
Wadesnnll in Hertfordshire, at Caxton in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and at Stilton in Huntingdonshire. 

* See aijg?, p. 552. 
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The preamble of the act recites that “ the ancient 
highway and post-road leading from London to 
York, and so into Scotfcahd, and likewise from 
London into Lincolnshire, lieth for ijiany miles in 
the counties of Ilertford, Cambridge, and Hun- 
tingdon, jn many of which ])lanes the road, by 
reason of the great and many loads which are 
weekly drawn in waggons through the said places, 
as well by reason of the great trade of barley and 
maltjthat cometh to Ware, and so is conveyed by 
water to the city of London, as other carriages, 
both from the north parts, as also from the city of 
Norwich, St. Edmomlsbury, and the town of Cam- 
bridge, to London, is very ruinous, and become 
almost impassable, insomuch that it is become 
very dangerous to all bis majesty’s liege people 
that pass ijiat way.” 

The growth of London during the preseiA pe- 
riod, notwithstanding the ravages of the great 
plague and fire, still proceeded at an accelerating 
rate. We shall briefly note down in their chrono- 
logical order a few of the facts which more dis- 
tinctly indicate this continued extension of the 
English metropolis. An act passed in 1662 (the 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 2), for repairing the high- 
ways in London and Westminster, supplies us 
with various particulars as to its state at that time. 
The preamble of the act recites that “ the common 
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highways leading unto and from the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster anti the suburbs thereof, and 
qfher places within the preset weekly Jtolls of 
mortality, by reason of the n^ltitude ornouses 
lately built, and through the stopping and filling 
up the dilches and sewers, and neglect of timely 
reparations, are at 0 present, and for some years 
past have been, so miry and foul as is not only 
very noisome, dangerous, and inconvenient to the 
inhabitants thereabouts, hut to all the king’s liege 
^people riding and travelling to and*from the said 
‘cities.” The following “ common highways and 
new-built streets” are particularly ordered to he 
immediately repaired, new-pavfcd, or otherwise 
amended — namely, ‘‘ the street or way from the 
end of Petty France to St. James’s House, and one 
other street from St. James’s House up to the High- 
way (the present St. James Vstrecl), and oho 
other street in St. James’s Fields, commonly culled 
the Pall Mall, and also one other street beginning 
from the Mews up to Piccadilly (the present II ay- 
market), and from thence towards the •Stone 
Bridge to the furthermost building near the Bull, 
at the corner of Air-street.” The number of hack- 
ney-coaches now allowed to he licensed, it appears 
from another clause of the act, was four hundred, 
or one hundred more than in 1654.* Anotly;r 

* Set* ante, i>. 532. 
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clause, on the ground that “ great quantities of sea- 
coal ashes, dust, dirt, and other filth, of late times 
have been and daily are thrown into the streets, 
lanes, ^P t alleys”#ofrthe capital, directs the inha* 
bitants to sweep the streets before their respective 
houses twice a week, under a penalty of 3 sr. 4 d. for 
every instance of neglect. Ejery person whose 
house fronted the street was also ordered to “ hang 
out candles or lights in lanthorns or otherwise in 
some part of his house next the street” every night, 
between Michaelmas and Lady-day, from dark 
until nine o’cldtjc in the evening, under the penalty, 
of l,s\ So that at this time the streets of London 
wer^not lighted at 4), during the summer months, 
and not after nint^ o’clock even in winter. Finally, 
a list is given of streets which the lord mayor and 
city authorities are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions for repairing, as being “ so narrow that they 
are incommodious to coaches, carts, and passen- 
gers, and prejudicial to commerce and trading 
these were, “the street or passage at or near the 
Stocks in London, the street and passage from 
Fleet Conduit to St. Paul’s Church in London, the 
passage through the White Hart Jim from the 
Strand into Covent Garden, the street and passage 
hy and near Exeter House and the Savoy (being 
obstructed hy a rail and the unevenness of the 
gfbund theicabouts), the passage and street of St. 
Mart ins-lane out of the Strain!, the passage or 
street of Field-lane, commonly called Jack-nn- 
npes-lane, going between Chancery-lane and Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, the passage and Gatehouse of 
Cheapside into St. Paul’s Churchyard, the passage 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in the West (being 
obstructed by a wall), the street and passage hy 
and near the west end of the Poultry in London 
and the passage at Temple Bar.” After the 
great lire in 1(560, various additional streets in 
the pait of the city that had tube Tebuilt were 
ordered to he widened by two other acts (the 
IS and 19 Car. II. c. S, s. 21, 22; and the 22 
Car. II. c. 11, s. 1). This terrible visitation, and 
the pestilence by which it was preceded, instead 
of half destroying and depopulating the metropolis, 
only gave a new impulse to its increase both in 
size and m number of inhabitants. After a few 
years the portion of it that had been laid waste 
rose again from its rums greatly improved m 
many respects — with the old narrow and crooked* 
streets for the most part straightened and made 
comparatively spacious and airy, and with the sub- 
stitution everywhere ofrhouses of brick, separated 
hy substantial party-walls, for the former tenements 
of wood that offered one continued dry forest to 
whatever chance spark might at any time fall 
among them. New buildings also continued to 
spread faster than ever beyond the ancient limits. 
In 1074 an order in council was issued to restrain 
such* extension, —for the last time, it is believed, 
that* that exercise of the prerogative was attempted. 
The increase of the west end continued to proceed 
at so great a rate that, in the first year of the next 
reign (1685), acts of parliament were passed erect- 


ing two new parishes in that quarter:* the one, 
that of St. Anne’s, Westminster, consisting prin- 
cipally of streets that had recently been erected 
a piece of ground formerly called Kemp’s Field • 
the other, that of St. James’s, Westminster, com- 
prehending J?rmvn-street unffofhcr neighbouring 
streets, lately erected on what used to he called* St. 
James’s Fields. 5 ** Both these districts bad been 
till now included in the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. Sir William Petty, we may observe, 
in his Political Arithmetic, published in 1687, 
estimates the population of London at 690*, 000. 
He founds his calculation on the number of burials 
within the hills of mortality, the annual average of 
which he makes to he 23,212 ; and on the assump- 
tion that one person in every thirty died in the 
course of the year. Ten year# later, Gregory King, 
calculating from the number of houses as ascer- 
tain^ from the hearth-money returns, made the 
population of London to amount only to about 
530,000.t This estimate is probably us much too 
low as that of Petty may be too high. 

The money of the commonwealth was all called 
in after the Restoration, and a new gold and silver 
coinage immediately struck, similar to that of the 
preceding reign. In this first coinage of Charles 
II. the pieces were formed by the ancient method 
of hammering ; the minters who had been em- 
ployed in coming Cromwell’s milled money 
having, it is supposed, withdrawn or concealed 
themselves, in apprehension of punishment, aud pro- 
bably also carried their machinery away with them. 
Milled money, however, was again coined in 1002, 
and of a sort superior to any that had as vet been 
produced, having graining or letters upon the rim, 
an improvement winch had not appeared upon the 
milled monev either of Queen Elizabeth or of 
Charles I. The new gold com called the guinea 
was first struck m 1002, without graining on the 
rim, and with graining in 1004. It was so called 
as being made of gold brought from Guinea by 
the African Company, who, as an encouragement 
to them to bring over gold to he coined, were pci- 
m it tod by their charter to have their stamp of an 
elephant impressed upon whatever pieces should 
he struck from the metal they imported. On all 
the English money oi Charles II., coined after 
1602, his head is made to look to the left, being 
the opposite direction to that in w hich Ins father’s 
head is placed; and ever since it lias been ob- 
served as a rule to make two successive sovereigns 
look in opposite ways on their respective coinages. 
Private halfpence and farthings of copper and 
brass, such as were formerly common,]; had again 
come into use in the time of the commonwealth ; 
and they continued to cumulate after the Restora- 
tion till they were supplanted by ail issue of the 
same descriptions of money from the Royal Mint 

* In the comm(0 editions of the statutes these acts arc included 
among the public acts, and numbered 1 Jac. II. c, HO anti '22 m the 
Record Commission edition their titles are given in the list ot privuie 
nets. - 

t Political Conclusions. 

X Sec ante, 654. 
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in 1672— a previous coinage of the year 1665 » 
having been ,called in after only a very small por- 
tion c2it had got into circulation. In 1684, the 
last yps of his *e%n, Charles coined farthings*of 
tin, with only a frit of copper in the middle. The 
figure, still retained, of Britannia sitting on a 
globe, holding in her right h%nd an oRve-branch, 
and in her left a spear and shield, first appears on 
the copper coinage of this reign— having been 
modelled, ft is said, after the celebrated court 
beauty, Miss Stewart, afterwards Duchess of 
Richmond. 

The money of James II. is of the same kind 
wkh that ofliis brother. His only farthings and 
halfpence, like those struck by Charles in the last 
year of his reign, are of tin, with a bit of copper in 
the centre. After his abdication he coined money 
in Ireland out of old brass guns and kitchen uten- 
sils, and attempted to make it current as sterling 
silver. Afterwards even the brass failed, and he 
was obliged to fabricate crowns, halfcrowns, shil- 
lings, and sixpences out of pewter. 

Tlie most important circumstance that occurred 
daring the present period which materially affected 
the progress of the useful arts was the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV., in 1685* which 
compelled many thousands of French artisans to 
%eek refuge in England. A numerous body of these 
emigrants settled in Spitalfields as silk-weavers ; 
and their superior taste, skill, and ingenuity were 
displayed in the richness and variety of the silks, 
brocades, satins, and lutestrings which the looms 
of England soon afterwards produced. Fine paper 
for writing, which had been formerly imported, 
chiefly from France, was manufactured in England 
about the close of the period ; and for the intro- 
duction of this improvement in the art of paper- 
making we were probably indebted to the refugees. 
The manufacture of glass was also greatly improved 
by foreign artisans whom the Duke of Buckingham 
brought from Venice about 1670. 

With a view to extend the woollen-cloth manu- 
facture, — the great staple of the country, — the ex- 
portation of wool and all materials used in scouring 
w r ool continued to be prohibited during the whole 
of the period. A singular law was passed in 1666 
(the 18 Car. II. c. 4) for the encouragement of 
the woollen manufacture, by which it was directed 
that no person should be buried in any sort of 
grave-dress not entirely composed of wool, under 
a penalty of five pounds to be paid to the poor of 
the parish ; and this toiving been found inadequate, 
another was passed in 1678 (the 30 Car. II. c. 3), 
which required persons in h^y orders to take an 
affidavit in every case from a relative of the de- 
ceased, at the time of the interment, showing that 
the statute had been observed. In 1666 a person 
from the ’Netherlands came over with several of 
his countrymen, and set up an establishment for 
dyeing and dressing white woollen cloths, in which 
we had been surpassed by foreigners. About the 

• See ante, p. 783 (where, however, in the note, 1696 is glinted by 
mi*Uke lor 1685). 
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same time, or perhaps a few years afterwards, an 
improved weaving- machine, called the Dutch lyom, 
was brought into England from Holland.* . 

Guernsey and Jersey, with the other Channel 
Islands, wei$ partially exempted from an act passed 
in 1660, prohibiting the exportation of wool from 
England, being allowed to receive under lftence 
3300 tods of uncombed wool, the weight of each 
tod not to exceed thirty-two pounds. The manu- 
facture of stockings and hosiery, for which these 
islands have since been celebrated, soon became 
very flourishing ; and it is said that those engaged 
in this branch of industry in other parts of England, 
particularly in Somersetshire, complained of the 
privileges their competitors enjoyed in being al- 
lowed to import wool in the^raw state. 

In 1666 an act was passed for encouraging the 
manufacture and making of linen cloth and tapes- 
try, and extraordinary encouragement was ottered 
to those who setup the trade of hemp-dressing or 
any others connected with the manufacture of linen. 
Foreigners, after being engaged in these trades for 
the space of thre§ years, were to be considered as 
natural-born subjects on taking the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy .+ In 1669 certain French 
Protestants settled at Ipswich, and manufactured 
fine linens which were sold as high as 15*. an ell. 
During the present period the manufacture * of 
linens, introduced by the Scotch into the north of 
Ireland, was gradually rising into importance. 

The printing of calicos was commenced in Lon- 
don in 1676, in imitation of the fabrics of India, 
which were now in very general use. A writer of 
the day remarks that, “ instead of green say, that 
was wont to be used for children's frocks, is now 
used painted and Indian and striped calico, and 
instead of a perpetuano or a shallon to line men’s 
coats with, is used sometimes a glazed calico, 
which in the whole is not 12r/. cheaper and abund- 
antly worsc.”t 

London continued to be almost the only place 
in which the silk manufacture was carried on ; 
though a writer in 1678 observes that there was 
to be found “ here and there a silk-weaver (of Jute 
years) in small cities and market-towns.” In 
reply to a petition of the weavers, complaining of 
the importation of silk goods from India, the East 
India Company put forth a statement, in 1681, 
showing that since they had begun importing raw 
silk the manufacture in England had increased 
three-fourths. By an act passed in 1662, silk- 
throwsters were required to serve an apprenticeship 
of seven years to their trade. § About 1680 it is 
noticed that there had been “ engines of late in- 
vented that do weave only narrow ribands but 
these were of such inferior quality that none but 

• The following extract from a work published In 1677 " ill perhaps 
be interpstitu; to those who have r technical Knowledge of the woollen 
manufacture ^Lverv 2 lhi. of wool, which is worth about 2(h/ , will 
muktj a yard or kersey worth about 5 *. or 6s. ; and eveiy 4 Ibn. of 
wool, worth about 4 d , will make a \ard of broad cloth wotlh 
lljr. or 12* "-~sln.cknt Trades Decayed. 

t 15 Car. II. c. 15. 

t Ancient Trades Decayed. 

§ 14 Car. ll.c. o. 

5 T 
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hawkers and pedlers would have anything to do 
with, them. 

By an act passed in 1662 the importation of 
foreign bone-lace, cut-work, embroidery, fringe, 
band-strings, buttons, 0 and needle-work was pro- 
hibited, on the ground that many persons obtained 
a living in England by making these articles, in 
which they used a large quantity of silk * 

In the metallic manufactures we have to notice 
the introduction of the art of tinning plate-iron 
from (rermany, by Andrew Yarranton, an inge- 
nious man who was sent over by a company to 
learn the process. He brought some German 
workmen back with him, and the manufacture was 
proceeding very successfully, when, as it is stated, 
a person enjoying favour at court having made 
himself acquainted with Yarranton’s process, ob- 
tained a prtent, and the first undertakers were 
obliged to abandon their enterprise. The Srst 
wire-mill in England is said to have been erected 
during this period by a Dutchman, at Sheen 
(Richmond), in Surrey. A yellow metal resem- 
bling gold was also made for thf first time. ' The 
inventor being under the patronage of Prince Rupert 
L* 14 Car, II. c. 13. 


(Duke of Cumberland), the name given to this 
. material was “ prince’s metal,” by which name it 
is still known. 

A floating-machine, worked by hor*^ for 
towing large ships against wind' and tide, and a 
diving-machine, were amongst the mechanical in- 
ventions which obtained Prince Rupert’s patronage. 
The latter was soon turned to profitable account, 
Sir William Phipps employing it in bringing up 
treasure from a Spanish ship which had been lost 
in the West Indies. 

Since the cities and incorporated towns had been 
gradually losing their exclusive privileges, the 
number of persons living by *^ade and industry 
had greatly increased. During the present period 
complaints are made of “ petty ajiopkeepers living 
in country villages;!’ and it is stated by one 
writer that “ now, in every country village where 
is, it may be, not above ten houses, there is a 
shopkeeper, and one that never served an appren- 
ticeship to a shopkeeping trade whatsoever.” 
They are described as “ not dealers in pins only,” 
but as carrying on a good trade. The “ ruin” of 
cities and market-towns was predicted from this 
cause. 
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Milton, from & Miniature by Faithorue. Ray, from a Picturo in the British Museum. 

Temple from a Picture by Sir Peter Lely. Drydkn, trom u Picture by Hudson, m Trinity College, Cambridge. 

HoBBhs, from a Picture by Dobson, in rooms' of Royal Society. Boyle, fiom a Pictuie in She Collection of the late Lord Dover. 


HE age of the Civil 
War and of the Com- 
monwealth does not 
present an absolute 
blank in the history 
of our highest lite- 
rature ; but, unless 
we are to except the 
Areopagitica of Mil - 
ton, the Liberty of 
Prophesying and a 
few other controver- 
sial or theological 
treatises of Jeremy 
Taylor, and the suc- 
cessive apocalypses of the imperturbable dreamer 


of Norwich,* no work of genius of the first class 
appeared in England in the twenty years from the 
meeting of the Long Parliament to the Restoration, 
and the literary productions having any enduring 
life in them at all that are to be assigned to that 
space make but a very scanty sprinkling. It was 
a time when men wrote and thought, as they acted, 
merely for the passing moment. The unprinted 
plays of Beaumont aftd Fletcher, indeed, were now 
sent to the press, as well as other dramatic works 
written in the last ^ge, the theatres, by which they 
used to be published in another way, being shut 
up — a significant intimation, rather than anything 
else, that the great age of the drama was at an 
end. A new play continued to '.drop occasionally 

See ante, p. 613. 
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from the commonplace pen of Shirley — almost the 
solitary successor of thejShakspeares, the Fletchers, 
thp Jonsons, the Massingers, the Fords, and the 
rest of that bright throng. All other poetry, as well 
as dramatic poetry, *was nearly silent — “hushed 
partly by the din of arms and of theological and 
political strife, more by the frown of triumphant 
puritanism, boasting to itself that it had put down 
all the other fine arts as well as poetry, never 
again to lift their heads in England. It is observ- 
able thfit even the confusion of the contest that 
lasted till after the king’s death did not so com- 
pletely banish the muses, or drown their voice, as 
did the grim tranquillity under the sway of the 
parliament that followed. .The time of the war, 
besides the treatises .just alluded to of Milton, 
Taylor, and Browne, produced the Cooper’s Hill 
and some other poetical pieces by Denham, qpd 
the republication of the Comus and other early 
poems of Milton ; the collection of the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Cowley’s volume en- 
titled “The Mistress” appearc^in 1647, in the 
short interval of doubtful quiet * tween the first 
and the second war; the volume of Herrick’s 
poetry was published the next year, while the 
second war was still raging, or immediately after its 
close; Lovelace’s first volume* in 1649, probably 
before the execution of the king. Hobbes’s Levi- 
athan and one or two other treatises of his, all written 
some time before, were printed in London in 1650 
and 1651, while the author was resident in Paris. 
For some years from this date the blank is nearly 
absolute. Then, when the more liberal despotism 
of Cromwell had displaced the Presbyterian mo- 
roseness of the parliament, we have Fuller’s Church 
History printed in 1655 ; Harrington’s Oceana, 
and the collection of Cowley’s poetry, in 1656; 
Browne’s Hydriotaphia and Garden of Cyrus, in 
1658 ; Lovelace’s second volume, and Hales’s 
Remains, in 1659; together with two or three 
philosophical publications by Hobbes, and a few 
short pieces in verse by Waller, of which the most 
famous is his Panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, 
written after the Protector’s death, an occasion 
which also afforded its first considerable theme to 
the ripening genius of Dryden. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that, with one illustrious exception, none 
of the writers that have been named belonged to 
the prevailing faction ; — if Waller and Dryden 
took that side in their verses for a moment, it 
must be admitted that they both amply made up 
for their brief conformity ; penbam, Browne, 
Taylor, Herrick, Lovelace, Fuller, Hales, Hobbes, 
Cowley, were all consistent, moBt of them ardent, 
royalists ; Harrington was a ( theoretical republican, 
but eveu he was a royalist by personal attach- 
ments ; Milton alone was in life and heart a Com- 
monwealth-man and a Cromwellian, < 

■ From the appearance of his minor poems, in 
1645, Milton had published no poetry, with the 
exception of a sonnet to HenryJLawes, the musi- 
cian, prefixed to a collection of Psalm * tunes by 
that composer in 1648, till he gave to the world his 


‘Paradise Lost, in Ten Books, in 1667. In 1671 
appeared his Paradise Regained and Samson Ago- 
nistes; in 1673 a new edition of^his minor ppems, 
with nine new sonnets and other additions ^ and in 
1674, what is properly the second edition of the 
Paradise Lost, now divided into ’ISvelve Books. 
He died on Sunday, die 8th of November, in that 
year, when within about a month of completing 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. His prose writ- 
ings have been already noticed in the preceding 
Book.* Verse, however, was the foym in which 
his genius had earliest expressed itself, and also 
that,in which he had first come forth a r an author. 
Passing over his paraphrases of on'? or two Pealiffs 
done at a still earlier age, we have abundant pro- 
mise of the future great poet in hie lines “ On the ' 
Death of a Fair Infant,” beginning, 

O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 

written in his seventeenth year ; and still more in 
the w College Exercise,” written in his nineteenth 
year. A portion of this latter is almost as pro- 
phetic as it is beautiful ; and, as the verses have 
not been much noticed, f we will here give a few of 
.them : — 

* II ail, 'native Language, that by sinews weak 

l>i«r#t move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 

And mad’st imperfect wo>d« with childish trips, 
Httlf-unpronomioed, slide through my intant lips 

I harp somp naked thoughts that rove nbout, 

And loudly knock to have their passu go out; 

And, weary of their place, do only May 
Till thou hast deck’d them in their best array.) 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy scivice in Rome graver subject use. 

Such at may make thee search thy coffers round," 
ltelbro thou clothe my fancy in At sound ; 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven’s door 
Look in, and see each blisslul deity 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 

Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wnes, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 

Then passiug through the spheres of watchful Are, 

Aud misty regions uJ wide air next under, 

And lulls ot snow, and lofts of piled thunder, 

May toll at length how greon-eyed Neptune raves, 
lu heaven’s defiance mastering’ all his wa\e«; 

Then sing of secret thiug* that came to pass 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was ; 

And last of king*, nttd queens, and heroes old. 

Such as the wise Dctnoaocus once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous* JcuBt, 

W hile sad Ulysses' soul and all the rest 
Are held with his melodious harmony 
In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

This was written in 1627. Fourteen years later, 
after his return from Italy, where some of his 
juvenile Latin compositions, and some others in 
the same language, which, as he tells us, he “ had 
shifted in scarcity of books and conveniences to 
patch up amongst them, 1 were received with written 
encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to 
bestow on men of this side the Alps ;” and when, 
assenting in so far to these commendations, and 
not less to an inward prompting which now grew 
daily upon him, he had ventured to indulge the 
hope that, by labour and study — M which I take,** 

• See ant#, pp. 609, 61©. 

t Mr. JHallom, in his lute work on the Literature of Europe, inad- 
vertently assumes that we have no English verse of Milton's written 
before his twenty-second year. 
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he nobly says, M to be my portion in this life’* — 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, he 
“ might perhapj l^ave something so written in 
after-timds as they should not willingly let it die*’ 
• — he continuecLftill inclined to fix all the industry 
and art he could unite to the adorning of, his native 
tongue — or, as he goes on to sty, “ to be an inter- 
preter and relater of the best and sagest things 
among mineeown citizens, throughout this island, 
in the mother-dialect; — that what the greatest 
and choicest Fits of Athens, Rome, or modern 
Italy, and thole Hebrews of old, did for their 
country, I, i* my proportion, with this over and 
above of being a Christian, might do for mine ; 
not caring to be once named abroad, though per- 
haps I could attain to that, but content with 
th^se British islands as my world and he again, 
more distinctly than before, though still only in 
general expressions, announced the great design, 
“ of highest hope and hardest attempting,** which 
he proposed to himself one day to accomplish — 
whether in the epic form, as exemplified by Homer, 
Virgil, and Tasso, or after the dramatic, “wherein 
Sophocles and Euripides reign” — or in the style 
of “ those magnific odes and hymns” of Pindarus 
and Callimachus — not forgetting that of all these 
kinds of writing the highest models are to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures — in the Book of Job, in 
the Song of Solomon and the Apocalypse of St. 
John, in the frequent songs interspersed through- 
out the Law aud the Prophets. “ The thing 
which I had to say,” concluded this remarkable 
announcement, “ and those intentions which have 
lived within me ever since I could conceive myself 
anything worth to my country, I return to crave 
excuse that urgent reason hath plucked from me 
by an abortive and foredated discovery. And the 
accomplishment of them lies not but in a power 
above man’s to promise ; but that none hath by 
more studious ■ways endeavoured, and with more 
unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare almost 
aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure will 
extend ; and that the land bad once enfranchised 
herself from this impertinent yoke of prelaty, un- 
der whose inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery 
no free and splendid wit can flourish. Neither do 
I think it shame to covenant with any knowing 
reader, that for some few years yet I may go oiw 
trust. with him toward the payment of what I am 
now indebted ; as being a work not to be raised 
from the heat of youth or the vapours of wine, like 
that which flows at waste from the pen of some 
vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming 
parasite ; nor to be obtained *by the invocation of 
dame Memory and her Siren daughters ; but by 
devoftt prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 
To this must be added industrious and select read- 
ing, steady observation, insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and affairs. Till which in some 
measure be accomplished, at mine own peril and 


cost I refuse not to sustain this expectation from 
as many as are not loth to hazard as much credu- 
lity upon the best pledges that I can give them.”f 
Before this, Milton haft published of his poetry 
only his Comus and Lycidas > t\je former in 1637, 
the latter with some other Cambridge verses on the 
same occasion, the loss at sea of his friend Edward 
King, in 1638 ; but, besides some of his sonnets 
and other minor pieces, he had also written the 
fragment entitled Arcades and the two companion 
poems the L’Allegro and the II Penseroso. These 
productions already attested the worthy successor 
of the greatest writers of English verse in the pre- 
ceding age — recalling the fancy and the melody of 
the minor poems of Spenser and Shakspeare, and 
of the Faithful Shepherded of Fletcher. The 
Comus, indeed, might be considered as an avowed 
imitation of the last-mentioned production. The 
resemblance in poetical character between the 
two sylvan dramas of Fletcher and Milton is 
very close ; and they may he said to stand apart 
from all else in out literature — for Ben Jonson’s 
Sad Sheperd is not for a moment to be compared 
with either, and in the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Shakspeare, ever creative, passionate, and dra- 
matic beyond all other writers, has soared so high 
above both, whether we look to the supernatural 
part of his fable or to its scenes of human interest, 

> that we are little reminded of his peopled wood- 
lands, his fairies, his lovers, or his glorious “ rude 
mechanicals,” either by the Faithful Shepherdess 
or the Comus. Of these two compositions, Mil- 
ton’s must be admitted to have the higher moral 
inspiration, and it is also the more .elaborate and 
exact as a piece of writing; but in all that goes to 
make up dramatic effect, in the involvement and 
conduct of the story, and in the eloquence of na- 
tural feeling, Fletcher’s is decidedly superior. It 
has been remarked that even in Sbakspeare’s early 
narrative poems — his Venus and Adonis, and his 
Tarquin and Lucrece— we may discern the future 
great dramatist by the full and unwithholding 
abandonment with which he there projects himself 
into whatever character he brings forward, and the 
power of vivid conception with which he realizes 
the visionary scene, and brings it around him 
almost in the distinctness of broad daylight, as 
shown by a peculiar directness and life of ex- 
pression evidently coming everywhere unsought, 
and escaping from his pen, one might almost say 
without his own consciousness, without appa- 
rently any feeling, at least, of either art exercised 
or feat achieved. f In the case of Milton, on the 
contrary, his first published poem and earliest 
poetical attempt of any, considerable extent, al- 
though in the dramatic form, affords abundant 
evidence that his genius was not dramatic. Comus 
is an exquisitely beautiful poem, but nearly desti- 
tute of everything we more especially look for in a 
drama— of passion, of character, of story, of action 

• The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelacy (pub- 
lished in 1641). , * 

- See this illustrated in Coleridge's Biographia I.iterarm, toI. H. 
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or movement of any kind. It flows on in a con- 
tinued stream of eloquence, fancy, and most melo- 
dious versification ; but th$*e is no dialogue, pro- 
perly so called, no replication of diverse emotions 
or natures; it is t Milton alone who usings or de- 
claims all the while, — sometimes of course on one 
side of the argument, sometimes on the other, and 
not, it may be, without changing his attitude and 
the tone of his voice, but still* speaking only from 
one head, from one heart, from one ever-present and 
ever-dominant constitution of being. And from 
this imprisonment within himself Milton never 
escapes, either in his dramatic or in his other 
poetry; it is the characteristic which distinguishes 
him not only from our great dramatists, but also 
from other great epic and narrative poets. His 
poetry has been sometimes described as to an 
unusual degree wanting in the expression of his 
own personal feelings ; and, notwithstanding some 
remarkable instances of exception, not only in his 
minor pieces, but in bis great epic, the remark is 
true in a certain sense. He is no habitual brooder 
over bis own emotions, no self-dissector, no sys- 
tematic resoTter for inspiration to the accidents of 
his own personal history. His subject in some 
degree forbade this; his proud and lofty nature 
still more withheld him from it. But, although 
disdaining thus to picture himself at full length 
either for our pity or admiration, he has yet im- 
pressed the stamp of his own individuality — of his 
own character, moral as well as intellectual — as 
deep on all he has written as if his theme had been 
ever so directly himself. Compare him in this 
respect with Homer. We scarcely conceive of the 
old Greek poet as having a sentient existence at 
all, any more than we do of the sea or the breezes 
of heaven, whose music his continuous, undulating 
verse, ever various, ever the same, resembles. 
Who in the delineation of the wrath of Achilles 
finds a trace of the temper or character of the deli- 
neator ? Who in Milton’s Satan does not recog- 
nise much of Milton himself? But, although the 
spirit of his poetry is thus essentially egotistic, the 
range of his poetic power is not thereby confined 
within narrow limits. He had not the “ myriad- 
minded” nature of Shakspeare — the all-penetrating 
sympathy by which the greatest of dramatists 
could transform himself for the time into any, one 
of the other existences around him, no matter how 
high, no matter how low : conceive the haughty 
genius of Milton employed in the task of develop- 
ing such a character aB Justice Shallow, or Bottom 
the weaver, or a score of others to be found in the 
brilliant throng, every man of them of nature’s 
producing, headed by F^lstaff and ending with 
Dogberry ! Nothing of this kind he could have 
performed any better than t^Jhe most humbly gifted 
of the sons of men ; he had no more the wit or 
humour requisite for it than he had the power of 
intense and universal sympathy. But his proper 
regitfi was still a vast one ; and thfere, his vision, 
though always tinged with the colour of his own 
passions and opinions, was, notwithstanding, both 


as far-reaching and' as searching as any poet’s 
ever was. In its style or form his poetry may be 
considered to belong rudime^tally to the same 
Dalian school with that of the greatest (fF his pre- 
decessorsv— of Chaucer, of Spens^ and of Shak- 
speare. Put, as of each of these- others, so it is 
true of him, that*the inspiration of his Italian 
models is most perceptible in his earlier and minor 
verses, and that in his more matusc and higher 
efforts he enriched this original basis of his poetic 
manner with so much of a different character, 
partly derived from other foreign*sources, partly 
peculiar to himself, that the mode«of conception 
and expression which he ulffhmtely thus wofked 
out is most correctly described by calling it his 
own. Conversant as he was with the language 
and literature of Italy, his poetry probably ac- 
quired what it has of Italian in its character prin- 
cipally through the medium of the elder poets of 
his own country ; and it is, accordingly, still more 
English than Italian. Much of its inner spirit, 
and something also of its outward fashion,* is of 
Hebrew derivation ; we should say that from the 
fountain of no other literature did Milton drink 
with so much eagerness as from thjs, ai*l by no 
other was his genius so much nourished and 
strengthened. Not -a little, also, one so accom- 
plished in the lore of classic antiquity must needs 
have acquired from that source ; the tones of the 
poetry of Greece and Rome are heard more or less 
audibly everywhere in that of the great epic poet 
of England. Butin what he has actually achieved 
the modern writer rises high “ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.” Nothing in the poetry 
of the ancient world approaches the richness and 
beauty, still less the sublimity, of the most tri- 
umphant passages in Paradise Lost. «The First 
Book of that poem is probably the most splendid 
and perfect of human compositions — the one, that 
is to say, which unites these two qualities in the 
highest degree ; and the Fourth is as unsurpassed 
for grace and luxuriance as that is for magnifi- 
cence of imagination. And though these are 
perhaps the two greatest hooks in the poem, taken 
each as a whole, there are passages in every one of 
the other books equal or almost equal to the finest 
in these. And worthy of the thoughts that breathe 
•arc the words that burn. A tide of gorgeous elo- 
quence rolls on from beginning to end, like a. river 
of molten gold; outblazing, it may be safely 
affirmed, everything of the kind in any other 
poetry. Finally, Milton’s mank verse, both for its 
rich and varied music and its exquisite adaptation, 
would in itself almost deserve to be styled poetry, 
without the words ; aloue of all our poets, before 
or since, he has brought out the full capabilities of 
the language in that form of composition. Indeed, 
out of the drama, he is still our only great blank 
verse writer. Compared to his* the blank verse 
of no other of our narrative or didactic poets, un- 
less we are to except a few of the happiest attempts 
at the direct imitation of his pauses and cadences, 
reads like anything else than a sort of muffled 
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rhyme — rhyme spoilt by the ends being blunted or 
broken off. Who remembers, who can repeat, 
any narrative blank Verse but his ? In whose ear 
docs any mother lfti^r? . • 

The poetry of Milton, though principally pro- 
duced after thfUestoration, belongs in everything 
but in date to the preceding age ; and this is also 
nearly as true of that of Cowley. Abraham Cow- 
ley, bora in o London in 1618, published his first 
volume of verse, under the title of “ Poetic Blos- 
soms, ^ ” in 1633, when he was yet only a boy of 
fifteen : one piece contained in this publication, 
indeed — u TJ^e Tragical History of Pyramus and 
TMsbe” — was written when he was only in his 
tenth year. The four books of his unfinished epic 
entitled “ Davideis” were mostly written while 
he was a student at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His pastoral drama of Love’s Riddle, and his Latin 
comedy called Naufragium Joculare, were both 
published in 1638. In 1647 appeared his collec- 
tion of amatory poems entitled “ The Mistress,” 
and jn 1653 his comedy of tc The Guardian,” after- 
wards altered, and republished as “ The Cutter 
of Coleman Street.” After the Restoration he 
collected such of his pieces as he thought worth 
preserving, and republished them together with 
some additional productions, of which the most 
important were his “Davideis,” already men- 
tioned, and his “ Pindarique Odes.” 

Pew poets have been more popular, or more 
praised, in their own time than Cowley. Milton is 
said to have declared that the three greatest Eng- 
lish poets were Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley ; 
though it does not follow that he held all three to 
be equally great. Sir John Denham, in some 
verses on Cowley’s “ Death and Burial amongst 
the Ancient Poets” in Westminster Abbey, sets 
him above all the English poets that had gone be- 
fore him, and prophesies that posterity will hold 
him to have been equalled by Virgil alone among 
those of antiquity. For a long time, too, his works 
appear to have been more generally read than 
those of any other English poet, if a judgment 
maybe formed from the frequency with which they 
were reprinted, and the numerous copies of them 
in various forms that still exist.* This popular 
favour they seem to have shared with those of 
Donne, whose legitimate successor Cowley w^s 
considered ; or rather, when the poetry of Donne 
became obsolete or unfashionable, that of Cowley 
took its place in the reading and admiration of the 
poetical part of the jJhblic. Cowley, indeed, is in 
the, main a mere modernization and dilution of 
Xbmne. With the same general characteristics of 
manner, h # e is somewhat less forced and fantastical, 
a $ood deal less indecent, but unfortunately also 
infinitely less poetical. Everything about him, in 
short, is less deep, and strong, and* genuine, His 
imagination is tinsel, or mere surface gilding, com- 
pared to Donne’s solid gold ; his wit little better 

* A twelfth edition of the collection formed by' Cowley himself" 0- 
published by Tonson in 1721. 
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than word- catching, to the profound meditative 
quaintness of the elder poet j and of passion, with 
which all Donne’s finest lines are tremulous, Cow- 
ley has none. Gonsifforahle grace and dignity 
occasionally distinguish his Pindaric Odes (which, 
however, are Pindaric only in form ^nd name) ; 
and he has shown much elegant playfulnefs of 
style and fancy in his translations from and imita- 
tions of Anacreon, apd in some other verses written 
in the same manner. As for what he intends for 
love verses, some of them are pretty enough frost- 
work ; but the only sort of love there is in diem is 
the love of point and sparkle. 

This manner of writing is more fitly applied 
by another celebrated poet of the present period, 
Samuel Butler, the immortal author of Hudibras. 
Butler, bora in 1612, is said to have written most 
great poem during the interregnum ; but the 
first part of it w as not published till 1663. The 
poetry of Butler has been very happily designated 
as merely the comedy of that style of composition 
which Donne and Cowley practised in its more 
serious form — the difference between the two 
modes of writing being much the same with that 
which is presented by a countenance of a peculiar 
cast of features when solemnised by deep reflection, 
and the same countenance when lighted up by 
cheerfulness or distorted by mirth * And it may 
be added that the gayer and more animated ex- 
pression is here, upon the whole, the more natural 
and attractive. The quantity of explosive matter 
of all kinds which Butler has contrived to pack up 
in his verses is wonderful ; it is crack upon crack, 
flash upon flash, from the first line of his long 
poem to the last. Much of this incessant l>e- 
dazzlement is, of course, merely verbal, or other- 
wise of the humblest species of wit; but an infinite 
number of the happiest things is also thrown out. 
And Hudibras is far from being all mete broad 
farce. Butler’s power of arguing in verse, in his 
own way, may almost he put on a par with Dry- 
den’s in his ; and, perseveringly as he devotes him- 
self upon system to the exhibition of the ludicrous 
and grotesque, he sometimes surprises us with a 
sudden gleam of the truest beauty of thought and 
expression breaking out from the midst of the 
usual rattling fire of smartnesses and conundrums 
— as when in one place he exclaims of a thin 
cloud drawn over the moon — 

MysteTlousA’pil ; * ofbviKh tti ps B*madc, 

{7 At on^e her lustre and her nhadejj 

Edmund Waller, born in 1605, had announced 
himself as a writer of verse before the close of the 
reign of James I., by his lines on the escape of 
Prince Charles at the ^jort of San Andero, in the 
Bay of Biscay, on his return from Spain, in Sep- 
tember, 1623; and he continued to cultivate the 
muse occasionally till after the accession of James 
II., in whose reign he died, in the year 1687. 
His last production was the little poem concluding 

f Scott, in Life of Dry den. 
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with one of his happiest, one of his most cha- 
racteristic, and one of his best-known passages 

Th« soul's dark oottafe, batter’d and decay'd , 

Lns in new through e^itfks that time lias made : 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home : , 
leaving the old, itotfi worlds at once they view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Fenton, hfs editor, tells us that a number of poems 
on religious subjects, to which these verses refer, 
were mostly written when he* was about eighty 
years old ; and he has himself intimated that his 
bodily 'faculties were now almost gone 

When wo for age could neither read nor write, 

The subject made us aide to indite. 

Waller, therefore, as well as Milton, Cowley, and 
Butler, may be considered to have formed his 
manner in the last ag6 ; but his poetry hardly be- 
longs to the true English school even so much as 
that of either Butler or Cowley. The tratff is, 
that the influence of the literature of France had 
begun to be felt by our own at an earlier date than 
is commonly assumed. The court of Charles I. 
was far fropa being so thoroughly French as that of 
Charles II. ; but the connexion established be- 
tween the two kingdoms through Queen Henrietta 
could not fail to produce, a partial imitation of 
French models both in writing and in other things. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the French 
poetry (and indeed of French art in general), 
neatness in the dressing of the thought, had already 
been carried much farther by Malherbe, Racan, 
Malleville, and others, than among ourselves ; and 
these writers are probably to be accounted the true 
fathers of Waller, and also, in great part, of Carew 
and Lovelace, the contemporaries of the earlier 
portion of his poetical career, and with whom in 
respect of poetical style and manner he may be 
classed.* Both Lovelace and Carew, however, as 
lias been already intimated, have more passion 
than Waller, who, with all his taste and elegance, 
was incapable of either expressing or feeling any- 
thing very lofty or generous,— being, in truth, 
poet as he was, a very mean-souled description of 
person, as his despicable political course sufficiently 
evinced.f His poetry accordingly is beyond the 
reach of critical animadversion on the score of 
such extravagance as is sometimes prompted by 
strong emotion. Waller is always perfectly master 
of himself, and idolizes his mistress with quite as 
much coolness and self-possession as he flatters 
his prince. But, although cold and unaffecting at 
all times, he occasionally rises to much dignity of 

* We have possibly dune soma iojastioa to Waller by aMumtog, as 
wo did, ia the last Boak (see ante, p. 60f), that Carew, whose death 
preceded his by so many years, was a writer of verse before hjm. 
Carew died, Clarendon says, at the age of fifty, in 1639; but the 
earliest known edition of his poetns^ *u* ouly published the year 
after his death, and he may not hate written anything of earlier date 
Hum Waller’s lines on the prince's escape in 16&3. 

f See ante, p. 809. After his harrow escape in 1643 he went 
abroad, '* and*, travelling into France/' says Kennet, “ improved him- 
self in good letteis; and fur the rent of his life, which was very long, 
he choite rather to be admired for a poet than to be envied for a poli- 
tician.’' They print among his works some of his speeches in par- 
liament— among the rest his uddress on Tuesday, July 4th, 1643, 
when he “was brought to (he bar, and had leave given him by the 
SpeukeKro auy what he could for himself before they proceeded to 
expel hint the House,” which is throughout oue of the moet abject 
prostrations ever Snade by anything in the shape of a man . 


thought and manner* His panegyric on Grom- 
well, the offering of his gratitude to the protector 
for the permission granted to him of returning to 
England after ten years* exile, a is' certainly one of 
the most graceful pieces of adulation ever offered 
by poetry to power ; and the poet iahere probably 
more sincere than in most of his effusions, for the 
occasion was one on which he was likely to be 
moved to more than usual earnestness of feeling. 
A few years after he welcomed Charles! I. on his 
restoration to the throne of his ancestors in another 
poem, which has been generally considered a much 
less spirited composition ; Fenton accounts for the 
falling off by the author’s advice in the mean- 
while from his forty-ninth to his fifty-fifth year — 
“ from which time,” he observes, “ his genius be- 
gan to decline apace from its meridian;” but the 
poet himself assigned another reason when 
Charles frankly told him that he thought his own 
panegyric much inferior to Cromwell’s, “ Sir, re- 
plied Waller, we poets never succeed so well in 
writing truth as in fiction.” Perhaps the true rea- 
son, after all, might be that his majesty’s return 
to England was not quite so exciting a subject to 
Mr. Waller’? muse as his own return bad been. 
One thing must be admitted in regard to Waller’s 
poetry ; it. is free from all mere verbiage and 
empty sound ; if he rarely or never strikes a very 
powerful note, there is at least always something 
for the fancy or the understanding, as well as for 
the ear, in every expression. He abounds also in 
ingenious thoughts, which he dresses to the beBt 
advantage, and exhibits with great transparency of 
style. Eminent, however, as he is in his class, he 
must be reckoned among that subordinate class of 
poets who think and express themselves chiefly in 
similitudes, not among those who conceive and 
write passionately and metaphorically. He had a 
decorative and illuminating, but not a transform- 
ing imagination. 

Sir Charles Sedley stands in something like the 
same relation to Waller as Sir John Suckling stood 
in to Carew and Lovelace. Sedley is the Suckling 
of the time of Charles II., with less impulsiveness 
and more insinuation, but a kindred gaiety and 
sprightliness of fancy, and an answering liveliness 
and at the same time courtly ease and elegance of 
diction. King Charles, a good judge of such 
matters, was accustomed to say that Sedley’s style, 
either in writing or discourse, would be the stand- 
ard of the English tongue ; and his contemporary, 
the Duke of Buckingham (Vflliers), used to call 
his exquisite art of expression Sedley's witchcraft . 
Sedley wus a very yoiyig man when he attained 
his high reputation, having been scarcely twenty 
when the Restoration took place* He survived 
both the Revolution and the century, dying in the 
year 1701. Of* the other minor and court poets 
of that age, the celebrated Earl of Rochester 
(Wilmot)— although the brutal grossness of the 
greater part of his verse has deservedly made both 
it and its author infamous — was undoubtedly the 
greatest. a There is a strength and pregnancy of 
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expression in the best of Rochester’s compositions? 
which has seldom been surpassed. Rochester was 
still younger than Medley when he had acquired 
the reputation *of one of the most brilliant wits 
and poets of th# day, not having completed his 
thirty-thiTd when hfe died, in July, 1680. Of 
the poetical productions of the other dourt wits of 
Charles’s reign jthe principal are, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s satirical comedy of The Rehearsal, 
which was very effective when first produced, and 
still enjoys a great reputation, though it would 
probably beVhought but a heavy joke by most 
readers not ^carried away by the prejudice in its 
fiwour ; the Eari^f Roscommon’s very common- 
place Essay on Translated Verse ; and the Earl of 
•Dorset’s lively and well-known song, “To all you 
ladies now on land,” written at sea the night before 
the engagement with the Dutch on the 3rd of June, 
1665, or rather professing to have been then 
written, for the asserted poetic tranquillity of the 
noble author in expectation of the morrow’s fight 
hns 4 we believe, been disproved or disputed. The 
Marquis of Halifax and Lord Godolphin were also 
writers of verse at this time ; but neither of them 
has left anything worth remembering. Among the 
minor poets of the time, however, we ought not to 
forget Charles Colton, best known for his humor- 
ous, though somewhat coarse, travesties of Virgil 
and Lucian, and for his continuation of Izaac 
Walton’s Treatise on Angling and his fine idiomatic 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays, but also the 
author of some short original pieces in verse, of 
much fancy and liveliness. One entitled an “ Ode 
to Winter,” in particular, has been highly praised 
by Wordsworth * We need scarcely mention Sir 
William Davenant’s long and languid heroic poem 
of Gondibert, though Hobbes, equally eminent in 
poetry and the mathematics, has declared that he 
“ never yet saw poem that had so much shape of 
art, health of morality, and vigour and beauty of 
expression and has prophesied that, were it not 
for the mutability of modem tongues, “ it would 
last as long as either the/Eneid or Uiad.”t Alas I 
the English of the reign of Charles II. is not yet ob- 
solete, nor likely to become so; Homer and Virgil 
are also still read and admired ; but men have for- 
gotten Gondibert, almost as much as they have 
Hobbes’s own Iliad and Odyssey. 

By far the most illustrious name among the 
English poets of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century — if we exclude Milton as belonging pro- 
perly to the preceding age — is that of John Dry den. 
Bom in 1632, Dryden produced his first known 
composition in verse in 164& bis lines on the death 
of Lmd Hastings, a young nobleman of great pro- 
rate, who was suddenly cut off by small-pox, on 
the eve of hii intended marriage, in that year. 
This earliest of Dryden’s poems is in the most 
ambitious style of the school of Donne and Cow- 
ley : Donne himself, indeed, has scarcely penned 
any tiling quite so extravagant as one passage, in 

* Se« Preface to Lyrical Balada. 1816. 

t Answer to Davemmt's Preface to Gondibert. 
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which the fancy of the young poet runs riot among 
the phenomena of the loathsome disease to which 
Lord Hastings had fallen jf victim : — 

So many Rpnt*, like rnuve#on Venus' soil, 

One jewel set off with on many a (oil; 

Blisters wit* pride well'd, which tiiroutfh ’» flesh did sprout’ 

Like rose bade stuck i* the lily skin about. 

Each little pimple hud u tear in it, ' 

To w ail the fault its rising did»co*nmit;— 

and so forth. Almost the only feature of the 
future Dryden which this production discloses is 
his deficiency in sensibility or heart ; exciting as 
the occasion was, it does not contain an dHeeling 
line. Perhaps, on comparing hjs imitation with 
Donne’s own poetry, so instinct with tenderness 
and passion, Dryden may have seen or felt that 
hia own wanted the very quality which was the 
light and life of that ©f*bis master ; at any 
rate, wiser than Cowley, who had thejBame reason 
forViunning a competition with Donne, he aban- 
doned this style with his first attempt, and, indeed, 
for anything that appears, gave up the writing of 
poetry for some yearn altogether. His next verses 
of any consequence are dated nine years later, — • 
his “ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Crom- 
well,”— and, destitute as they are of the vigorous 
conception and full and easy flow of versification 
which he afterwards attained, they are free from 
any trace of the elaborate and grotesque absurdity 
of the Elegy on Lord Hastings. His Astrea 
Redux, or poem on the return of the king, produced 
two years after, evinces a growing freedom and 
command of style. But it is in his Annus Mira- 
bilis, written in 1666, that his genius broke forth 
for the first time with any promise of that full 
effulgence at which it ultimately arrived ; here, in 
spite of the incumbrance of a stanza (the quatrain 
of alternately rhyming heroics) which he after- 
wards wisely exchanged for a more manageable 
kind of verse, we have much both of the nervous 
diction and the fervid fancy which characterise his 
latest and best works. From this date to the end 
of his days, Dryden’s life was one long literary 
labour ; eight original poems of considerable 
length, many shorter pieces, twenty-eight dramas, 
and several volumes of poetical translation from 
Chaucer, Boccaccio, Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, 
Horace, Juvenal/ Persius, and Virgil, together 
with numerous discourses in prose, some of them 
very long and elaborate, attest the industry as well 
as the fertility of a mind which so much toil and 
so many draughts upon its resources were so far 
from exhausting, that its powers continued not 
only to exert themselves with unimpaired elasticity, 
but to grow stronger and brighter to the last. The 
genius of Dryden certainly did not, as that of 
Waller is said to ha^s done, begin “to decline 
apace from its meridian” after he bad reached 
his fifty-fifth year. *His famous Alexander’s Feast 
and his Fables, his greatest^) oems, were the last 
he produced, and were published together jn the 
year 1700, only a few months before his death, at 
the age of sixty-nine, 

Dryden has commonly been considered to have 
5 u 
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founded a new school of English poetry ; but per- 
haps it would he more strictly correct to regard 
him "as having only cartied to higher perfection — 
perhaps to the highest to *wffiich it has yet been 
brought- — a style of poetry which had^been culti- 
vated long before Tffs day. The satires of Hall 
and of Margton,* and also the Nosce Teipsum of Sir 
John Davies, t all published before the end of the 
sixteenth century, not to refer tq other less eminent 
examples, may be classed as of the same school 
with his poetry. It is a school very distinguish- 
able from that to which Milton and the greatest of 
our elder poets belong, deriving its spirit and cha- 
racter, as it does, chiefly from the ancient Roman 
classic poetry, whereas the other is mainly the 
offspring of the middle ages, of Gothic manners 
and feelings and the Romance or Provencal litera- 
ture. The one therefore may he called, with suffi- 
cient propriety, the classic, the other the romantic 
school of poetry. But it seems to be a mistake to 
assume that the former first arose in England after 
the Restoration, under the influence of the imita- 
tion of the French, which then became fashion- 
able ; the most that can be said is, that the French 
taste which then became prevalent among us may 
have encouraged its revival, for undoubtedly what 
has been called the classic school of poetry had 
been cultivated by English writers at a much 
earlier date ; nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the example of the modern poetry of France 
had any share in originally turning our own into 
that channel. Marston and Hall, and Sackville 
in his Ferrex and Porrex, and Ben Jonson in his 
comedies and tragedies, and the other early writers 
of English poetry in the classic vein, appear not to 
have imitated any French poets, but to have 
gone to the fountain-head, and sought in the pro- 
ductions of the Roman poets themselves, — in the 
plays of Terence and Seneca, and the satires of 
Juvenal and Persius, — for examples and models. 
Nay, even Dryden, at a later period, probably 
formed himself almost exclusively upon the same 
originals and upon the works of these his prede- 
cessors among his own countrymen, and was little, 
if at all, indebted to or influenced by any French 
pattern. His poetry, unlike as it is to that of 
Milton or Spenser, has still a thoroughly English 
character — an English force and heartiness, and, 
with all its classicality, not a little even of the 
freedom and luxuriance of the more genuine Eng- 
lish style. Smooth Waller, who preceded him, 
may have learned something from the modern 
French poets ; and so may Pope, who came after 
him ; but Dryden *s fiery energy and “ full-re- 
sounding line” have nothing in common with them 
in spirit or manner. Withdut either creative ima- 
gination or any power of pathos, he is in argu- 
ment, in satire, and in declamatory magnificence, 
the greatest of our poets. His poetry, indeed, is 
not th$ highest kind of poetry, but in that kind he 
stands unrivalled and unapproached. Pope, his 
great disciple, who, in correctness, in neatness, and 

* See ante, pp. 594 and 609, t See ante, p. 602. 


; in the brilliancy of 'epigrammatic "point, has out- 
shone his master, has not come near him in easy 
flexible vigour, in indignant vehemence, in narra- 
tive rapidity, any more than htf'has in svseep and 
variety of versification. Drydon never writes 
coldly, or timidly, or drowsily. Thc^movement of 
verse always sets h#n on fire, and whatever he 
produces is a coinage hot from the brain, not 
slowly scraped or pinched into shape, but struck 
out as from a die with a few stout bloWfe or a single 
wrench of the screw. It is this fervour especially 
which gives to his personal sketches their wonder- 
ful life and force : his Absalom and Aehitophel is 
the noblest portrait- gallery in poetry. 

It is chiefly as & dramatic writer that Dryden 
can he charged with the imitation of French* 
models. Of his plays, nearly thirty in number, 
the comedies for the most part in prose, the trage* 
dies in rhyme, few have much merit considered as 
entire works, although there are brilliant passages 
and spirited scenes in most of them. Of the 
whole number, he has told us that his tragedy of 
All for Love, or the World well Lost (founded on 
the story of Anthony and Cleopatra), was the only 
play he wrote for himself; the rest, he admits, 
were sacrifices to the vitiated taste qf the age. 
His Almanzor, or the Conquest of Grenada (in two 
parts), allhough extravagant, iR also full of genius. 1 
Of his comedies, the Spanish Friar is perhaps the 
best ; it has some most effective scenes. 

Many others of the poets of this age whose 
names have been already noticed were also dra- 
matists. Milton’s ComuB was never acted pub- 
licly, nor bis Sampson Agonistes at all. Cowley’s 
Love’s Riddle and Cutter of Colcman-street were 
neither of them originally written for the stage ; 
but the latter was In ought out in one of the Lon- 
don theatres after the Restoration, and was also 
revived about the middle of the last century. 
Waller altered the fifth act of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy, making his additions 
to the blank verse of the old dramatists in rhyme, 
as he states in a prologue : — 

In this old piny what’s new we have* express'd 
In rhyming verse distinguish'd from the rest ; 

That, as the Rhone its hasty way does ntuke 
(Not mingling waters) through (iKneui’s lake, 

So, having here the different styles hi view, 

You may compaio the former with the new. 

Vfiliers, Duke of Buckingham, besides his Re- 
hearsal, wrote a farce entitled the Battle of Sedg- 
moor, and also altered Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
comedy of The Chances* The tragedy of Valen- 
tiuian of the same writers was altered by the Earl 
of Rochester. Sedley w*ote three comedies, mostly 
in prose, and three tragedies, one in rhyme and 
two in blank verse. And Davenant iB the author 
of twenty-five tragedies, comedies, * and masques, 
produced between 1629 and his death, in 1668. * 

Of the remaining dramatic writers of the period, 
we must also confine ourselves to little more than 
a mere catalogue. The most eminent names are 
those of Thomas Otway, Nathaniel Lee, John 
Crowne, Sir George Etheridge, William Wycherly, 
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and Thomas Southerner Of six tragedies and four 
comedies written by Otway, his tragedies of the 
Orphan and Venice* Preserved still sustain his 
fame and popularity as the most pathetic and te%r- 
drawing of all o»r dramatists. Their licentious- 
ness has nec^fearily banished bis comedies from 
the stage, with most of those o£his contemporaries. 
Lee has also great tenderness, with much more fire 
and imagination than Otway ; of his pieces, eleven 
in number,— all tragedies, — his Theodosius, or the 
Force of Love, and his Rival Queens, or Alexander 
the Great, the most celebrated. Crowne, 
though several of his plays were highly successful 
when first product, was almost forgotten, till Mr. 
Lamb reprinted some of his scenes in his dramatic 
specimens, and showed that no dramatist of that 
age had written finer things. Of seventeen pieces 
produced by Crowne between 1611 and 1698, his 
tragedy of Thyestes and his comedy of Sir Courtley 
Nice are in particular of eminent merit, the first 
for its poetry, the second for plot and character. 
Etheridge is the author of only three comedies, 
the *Comical Revenge (1664), She Would if 
She Could (1668), and the Man of Mode, or 
Sir Fopling Flutter (1676); all remarkable for 
the polish and fluency of the dialogue, and en- 
titled to be regarded as having first set the ex- 
ample of that modern style of comedy which 
was .afterwards cultivated by Wycherly, Fnr- 
quhar, Vanbrugh, and Congreve. Wycherly, 
who was horn in 1640, and lived till 1715, pro- 
duced his only four plays, Love in a Wood, The 
Gentleman Dancing Master, The Country Wife, 
and The Plain Dealer, all comedies, between the* 
years 1672 and 1677. The two last of these 
pieces are written with more elaboration than any- 
thing of Etheridge’s, and both contain some hold 
delineation of character and strong satiric writing, 
reminding us at times of Ben Jonson; hut, like 
him, too, Wycherly is deficient in case and 
nature. Southerne, who was only horn in the year 
of the Restoration, and lived till 1746, had pro- 
duced no more than his two first plays before the 
close of the present period — his tragedy of the 
Loyal Brother in 1682, and his comedy of the 
Disappointment in 3684. Of ten dramatic pieces 
of which he is the author, five are comedies, and 
are of little value ; but his tragedies of The Fatal 
Marriage (1692), Oroonoko( 1696), and the Spa^ 
tan Dame (1719), are interesting and affecting. 

It is hardly worth while to mention, under the 
head of the literatwe of the age, the seventeen 
plavs of King William’s poet laureate, Thomas 
Shadwell, better rememb^ed by Dryden’s im- 
mortal nick-name of Mac Flecnoe ; or the equally 
numerous brood of the muse of Elkanah Settle, 
the city poet, Dlyden’s 

• Doe#, whom God for mankind’s mirth has made ; 

or the nine of Shad well’s successor in the laureate- 
ship, Nahum Tate, the author of the worst altera- 
tions of Shakspeare, the worst version of the 
Psalms of David, and the worst continuation of a 


great poem (his second part of the Absalom and 
Achitophcl) extant ; or, lastly, although she had 
more talent than any of*thesc, the seventeen 
pieces of the notorious tylrs. Aphra Behn — Pope's 
Astraea, 

W’tio fkirly puts rill oharaet^s to bod. 

This Mrs. Behn, besides her plays, was the author- 
ess of a number of novels and talcs, which, amid 
great impetuosity afld turbulence of style, contain 
some ingeniously contrived incidents and some 
rather effective painting of the passions. • 
Eminent as he is among the poets of his age, 
Dryden is also one of the greatest of its prose 
writers. In ease, flexibility, and variety, indeed, 
his English prose has scarcely ever been excelled. 
Of our other most celcbrated*prose*writers belong- 
ing to the present period, Clarendon may be first 
merftioned, although his great work, liis History 
of the Rebellion and Civil W ars, was not pub- 
lished till the year 1702, nor his Life and Con- 
tinuation of his History, before 1759. His style 
cannot be commended for its correctness ; the 
manner in which he constructs his sentences, in- 
deed, often sets at defiance all the rules of syntax ; 
but yet he is never unintelligible or obscure — with 
such admirable expository skill is the matter 
arranged and spread out, even where the mere 
verbal sentence-making is the most negligent and 
entangled. The style, in fact, is that proper to 
speaking rather than to writing, and had, no doubt, 
been, acquired by Clarendon not so much from 
hooks as from his practice in speaking at the bar 
and in parliament; for, with great natural abili- 
ties, he does not seem to have had much acquaint- 
ance with literature, or much acquired knowledge 
of any kind resulting from study. But his writing 
possesses the quality that interests above all the 
graces or artifices of rhetoric— the impress of a 
mind informed by its subject, and having a com- 
plete mastery over it ; while the broad full stream 
in which it flows makes the reader feel as if he 
were borne along on its tide. The abundance, in 
particular, with which he pours out his stores of 
language and illustration in his characters of the 
eminent persons engaged on both sides of the 
great contest, seems inexhaustible. The historical 
value of his histor/, however, is not very consider- 
able; it has not preserved very many facts which 
are not to be found elsewhere ; and, whatever may 
be thought of its general bias, the inaccuracy of its 
details is so great throughout, as demonstrated by 
the authentic evidences of the time, that there is 
scarcely any other contemporary history which is 
so little trustworthy as an authority with regard to 
minute particulars. Clarendon, in truth, was far 
from being placed in the most favourable circum-* 
stances for giving a perfectly correct account of 
many of the events he has undertaken to record : 
he was not, except for a very short time, in the 
midst of the busy scene: looking to it, as he did, 
from a distance, while the mighty drama w*s still 
only in progress, he was exposed to some chances 
5 t; 2 
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of misconception to which even those removed 
from it by a long interval of time are not liable ; 
and, without imputing ^0 him any further intention 
t6 deceive than is implie4 in the purpose which 
we may suppose he chiefly had in view in writing 
his work, the vindication of his owtf side of the 
question, .his position as a partisan, intimately 
mixed up with the affairs and interests of one of 
the two contending factions, could not fail both to 
bias his own judgment, and evlsn in some measure 
to distort or colour the reports made to him by 
others! On the whole, therefore, this celebrated 
work is rather a great' literary performance than a 
very valuable historical monument. 

Another royalist history of the s&me times and 
events to which Clarendon’s work is dedicated, the 
Behemoth of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, in- 
troduces one of the most distinguished names both 
in English literature and in modern metaphysical, 
ethical, and political philosophy. Hobbes, born 
in 1588, commenced author in 1028, at the age of 
forty, by publishing his translation of Thucydides, 
but did not produce his first original work, his 
Latin treatise entitled “ De Cive,” till 1042. This 
was followed by his treatises entitled “ Human 
Nature” and “ De Corpore Politico,” in 1050; 
his Leviathan, in 1051 ; his translations in verse . 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, in 1075 ; and his k< Behe- ■ 
moth, or History of the Causes of the Civil Wars 
of England, and of the eounsels and artifices by 
which .they were carried on, from the year 1040 to 
the year 1600,” a few months after his death, at 
the age of ninety-two, in 1079. Regarded merely 
as a w r riter of English, there can be little difference 
of opinion about the high rank to be assigned to 
Hobbes. He has been described as our first uni- 
formly careful and correct writer ;* and he may 
be admitted to have at least set the first conspi- 
cuous and inHuential example, in what may be 
called our existing English (for Roger Ascham, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, and one or two other early 
writers, seem to have aimed at the same thing in a 
preceding stage of the’languagc), of that regulaiity 
of style which has since his time been generally 
attended to. This, however, is his least merit. 
No writer has succeeded in making language a 
more perfect exponent of thought than it is as 
employed by Hobbes. His style is not poetical or 
glowingly eloquent, because his mind was not 
poetical, and the subjects about which he wrote 
w r ould have rejected the exaggerations of imagina- 
tive or passionate expression if he had been ca- 
pable of supplying such. But in the prime qua- 
lities of precision and perspicuity, and also in eco- 
nomy and succinctness, in force and in terseness, 
it is the very perfection of a merely expository 
*tyle. Without any affectation of point, also, it often 
shapes itself easily and naturaily into the happiest 
aphoristic and epigrammatic forms. Hobbes’s 
clearness and aptness of expression, the effect of 
which is like that of reading a book with a good 
light, 4iever forsake him — not even in that most 
% • Hallaro, iu Lit. of Eur. 
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singular performance, his version of Homer, where 
there is scarcely a trace of ability of any other 
kind. There are said to be only two lines in that 
work in which he is actually posfctnal ; tfojse which 
describe the infant Astyanax in the scene of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, ' in the Sixth 
Book of the Iliad * i 

Now Hector met her with their little boy, 

That in the narte'e nrrcw was carried j 
And like a ttar upon her bosom lay 
Bit beautiful and shining golden head. 

But there are other passages in which by dint of 
mere directness and transparency of style he has 
rendered a line or two happily enough'— as, for di- 
stance, in the description of the descent of Apollo 
at the prayer of Chryses, in the beginning of th^ 
poem : — 

His nniyer was granted by the deity, 

Who, with his silver bow and iinows keen, 

Descended from Olymjms silently, 

In likeness of the Bable night unseen. 

As if expressly to proclaim and demonstrate, how- 
ever, that this momentary success was merely 
accidental, immediately upon the back of this 
stanza comes the following r — 

Ills Ijow nod fjnivcr both behind him Imtijr, 

The nriows clunk ns often ns lu* jo*;#, 

And an lie shot Lite bow wus heuid to twang, 

And Inst Ills urrows flew at mules und doys. 

For the most part, indeed, Hobbes’s Iliad* and 
Odyssey are no better than travesties of Horner’s, 
the more ludicrous as being undesigned and 
unconscious. Never was there a more signal 
revenge than that which Hobbes afforded to 
imagination and poetry over his own unbe- 
lieving and scoffing philosophism by the publica- 
tion of this Work. It was almost as if the man 
born blind, who had all his life-time been attempt- 
ing to prove that the sense winch lie himself 
wanted was no sense at all, and that that thing, 
colour, which it professed peculiarly to discern, 
was a mere delusion, should have hims4|£ at last 
taken the painter’s brush and pallet m hand, and 
attempted, in confirmation of his theory, to pro- 
duce a picture by the mere senses of touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing. The great subject of the 
merits or demerits, the truth or falsehood, of 
Hobbes’s system of metaphysical, ethical, and 
political philosophy, of course cannot be entered 
upon here. His works certainly gave a greater 
impulse to speculation in that field than those* of 
any other English writer had ever before done ; 
even the startling paradoxes with which they 
abound, and their arrogant and contemptuous tone, 
co-operated withtheir eminent merits of a forihal 
kind to arouse attention, and to provoke the inves- 
tigation and discussion of the subjects of wfijch 
they treat. It must also be admitted that scarcely 
any writings of their class contain so many striking 
remarks ; so much acute and ingenious, if not pro- 
found and comprehensive, thinking; so much that, 
if not absolutely novel, has still about it that unde- 
finable charm which even an old truth or theory 
receives from being born anew in an original mind. 
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Such a mind Hobbes had, if any man ever had. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to deny that, how- 
ever hollow or insufficient may have been the bases 
of his philosophy, lie may have been successful tn 
explaining some particular intellectual phenomena, 
or placing in Clearer light some important truths 
both in metaphysics and ii» morals. *But as for 
what is properly to be called his system of philo- 
sophy, — and it iB to be observed that, in his own 
writings, liis*views in metaphysics, in morals, and 
in politics are all hound and built up together into 
one consistentVhole, — the question of the truth or 
falsehood of # that seems to be completely settled. 
Nabody now projaeses more than a partial Hob- 
bism. If so much of the creed of the philosopher 
f)f Malmesbury as affirms the non-existence of any 
essential distinction between right and wrong, the 
non-existence of conscience or the moral sense, the 
non-existence of anything beyond mere sensation 
in either emotion or intelligence, and other similar 
negations of his moral and metaphysical doctrine, 
lias gtill its satisfied disciples, who is now a Ilob- 
bist either in politics or in mathematics? Yet, 
certainly, it is in those latter departments that we 
must look for the greater part of what is absolutely 
original and peculiar imthe notions of this teacher. 
Hobbes’s philosophy of human nature is not amiss 
Tts a philosophy of Ilobhes’s own human nature. 
Without passions or imagination himself, and 
steering his own course through life by the mere 
calculations of an enlightened selfishness, one- half 
of the broad map of humanity was to him nothing 
better than a blank. The consequence is, that, 
even when lie reasons most acutely, he is con- 
stantly deducing his conclusions from insufficient 
premises. Then, like, most men of ingenious 
rather than capacious minds, having once adopted 
his hypothesis or system, he was too apt to make 
facts bend to that rather than that to facts ; a ten- 
dency which in his case was strengthened by 
another part of his character which has left its 
impression upon all his writings, — a much greater 
love of victory than of truth. 

The most illustrious antagonist of Hobbism, 
when first promulgated, was Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, the First Part of whose “True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, wherein all the Reason 
and Philosophy of Atheism is Confuted,” was 
first published in 1678. As a vast storehouse of 
learning, and also as a display of wonderful powers 
of subtle and far-reaching speculation, this cele- 
brated work is aim out unrivalled in our literature ; 
and it is also written in a style of elastic strength 
an!l compass which plac^ its author in a high 
rank among our prose classics. Along with Cud- 
worth may be mentioned his friend and brother 
Platonist, Dr. Henry More, the author of numerous 
theological and philosophical works, and remark- 
able for the union of some of the most mystic 
notions with the clearest style, and of the most 
singular credulity with powers of reasoning of the 
highest order. Other two great theological writers 
of this age were 'the voluminous Richard Baxter 
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and the learned and eloquent Dr. Robert Leighton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow. Bishop Burnet’s account 
of the former has been quoted in a preceding 
chapter :* of the lattef, whom he knew intimately, 
he has given # a much more copious account, a few 
sentences of which we will franscribe : — “ His 
preaching had a sublimity both of thought? and 
expression in it. The grace and gravity of his 
pronunciation was fuch that few heard him with- 
out a very sensible emotion ... It was so different 
from all others, and indeed from everything that 
one could hope to rise up to, that it gave a man 
an indignation at himself and all others. . . . His 
style was rather too fine ; but there was a majesty 
and beauty in it that left so deep an impression 
that I cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him 
preach thirty years ago.”f The writings of Arch- 
bishop Leighton that havb come down#to us have 
been held by some of the highest minds of our 
own day — the late Mr. Coleridge for one — to bear 
out Burnet’s affectionate panegyric. But perhaps 
the greatest genius among the theological writers 
of this ,age was the famous Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
popularly known chiefly by his admirable Sermons, 
but renowned also in the history of modern science 
as, next to Newton himself, the greatest mathe- 
matician of his time. “As a writer,” the late 
Professor Dugald Stewart has well said of Barrow, 
“ he is equally distinguished by the redundancy of 
his matter and by the pregnant brevity of his ex- 
pression ; but what more peculiarly characterises 
his manner is a certain air of powerful and of con- 
scious facility in the execution of whatever he 
undertakes. Whether the subject be mathematical, 
metaphysical, or theological, he seems always to 
bring to it a mind which feels itself superior to 
the occasion, and which, in contending with the 
greatest difficulties, puts forth but half its strength, 
lie has somewhere spoken of his Lectimies Ma- 
thematical (which it may, in passing, be remarked, 
display metaphysical talents of the highest order) 
as extemporaneous effusions of his pen ; and I 
have no doubt that the same epithet is still more 
literally applicable to his pulpit discourses. It is, 
indeed, only thus that wc can account for the 
variety and extent of his voluminous remains, 
when we recollect fhat the author died at the age 
of forty-six. 

Such were the* great lights of the literature of 
the present period. Many minor names ne- 
cessarily remain unnoticed, such as John Bunyan, 
the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the most 
interesting of allegories, and of various other 
religious w'orks; I zaac Walton, the mild-natured 
angler and biographer; Sir William Temple, the 
lively, agreeable, and Veil-informed essayist and 
memoirist, &c. But our space will not allow us to* 
extend our account ; *and the same reason compels 
us to defer till the next Book the retrospect of the 
progress of the mathematical and physical sciences 
m England during the seventeenth century. 

• See ante, p. 821. + Own Tfrru*. i. 1.33. 

X Dissertation on the Progress of PhilosoplTy, p. 45. 
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The history of the fine arts during the present 
period may be dismissed with a very short notice. 
The important architectural era which was opened 
by the great fire of London , c and illustrated by the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren, mav be referred 
more properly to the ensuing period, to which the 
greatest works of that distinguished architect be- 
long; and on the subject of the higher branches of 
painting there is little room foy comment in treat- 
ing of a dependant school during a period of 
general mediocrity. In Italy the silver age of 
art was on the wane. Facility in composition 
and readiness in the mechanism of the art were 
almost the only qualifications inherited from the 
master-spirits of the great schools of painting by 
their successors, who decorated the churches and 
palaces of Italy with the meretricious productions 
of the seventeenth century; and it strongly marks 
the pollution of taste at the fountain-head, that 
such painters as D’Arpino and Lnca Giordano 
were as highly esteemed in their own day as 
Titian, Rafaelle, and Michel Angelo. Encourage- 
ment was still abundant, but quality was absorbed 
in quantity, and the labour of study was not to he 
expected from artists who could satisfy the po- 
pular expectation without it. In this state of the 
art the French school was enabled to raise itself 
into comparative eminence, though not with suc- 
cess equal to its ambition. 

It would be but a useless repetition to offer in 
this place any remark upon the effects of French 
influence in the court of Charles II. It operated 
no less upon the arts than upon politics and 
literature ; and the encouragement afforded to the 
higher branches of painting by the king was 
limited to the imitation of Louis XIV., not in the 
enlightened patronage which sought and rewarded 
the native talent of Charles Le Brun, hut in cover- 
ing the walls and ceilings of Windsor with the 
same jumble of history, mythology, and allegory 
which pervades the works of the great French 
painter (great wdth all his faults and sins against 
good taste) at Versailles. 

For this purpose, Charles invited to England 
Antonio Verrio, a Neapolitan by birth, but settled 
in France, and known by some public works 
executed at Thoulouse. “ An excellent painter,” 
says Walpole, “ for the sort of subjects on which 
he w r as employed ; that is, without much invention, 
and with less taste, his exuberant pencil was 
ready at pouring out gods, goddesses, kings, em- 
perors, and triumphs, over those public surfaces on 
which the eye never resjs long enough to criticise, 
and where we should be sorry to place the works 
of a better master, — I mean ceilings and staircases. 
The New Testament and the Ropian history cost 
liim nothing but ultra-marine ; that and marble co- 
lumns and marble steps he nevSr spared.” H appily 
as this passage describes the style, not only of 
Verrio, but of the whole class or artists to which 
he belongs, the writer is most unjust, in this and 
other observations of similar tendency, in the dis- 
position he shows to pass a sweeping condemnation 


on a mode of applying the art of painting which 
had not only exercised but called forth the talents 
of the greatest Italian mastefe, and established the 
sublimest monuments of theif feme, k was of 
good augury for England that sP day had arrived 
for appreciating and patronizing^he art in its 
most imposing costume of grandeur; but that day 
had been fatally retarded until historical painting, 
as we were now obliged to receive it, had con- 
tracted an inseparable alliance with bad taste, and 
its employment as “ the handmaid of architec- 
ture ” had degenerated into an abuse. Such is 
the decoration of the saloon at Montague House 
(the British Museum), one of^e few works r of 
this class spared by time and neglect to which it 
is possible to refer the reader, where the pencil 
strays beyond its legitimate office to create a heavy 
mass of columns and entablatures, to the total 
exclusion of the art of the sculptor and architect. 
Unsupported by any original talent to atone for 
the defects with which it had been loaded in the 
French school, it is not therefore surprising^that 
the grand style of painting in England should 
have ended, as it began, in a caprice of fashion, 
which during its prevalence could blind even the 
accomplished Evelyn to bestow fiis unqualified 
praise on the productions of a Verrio. 

The most important of Verrio’s works at Wind- 
sor — the decorations of St. George’s Hall and the 
Chapel — were mercilessly destroyed in the late 
alterations, but some of his ceilings remain. There 
is also much by his hand at Burleigh and Chats- 
worth. He lived till 1707 ; but at the Revolu- 
tion, being a zealous papist, lie refused all employ- 
ment under King William. He at length con- 
sented to paint at Hampton Court, where, among 
other things, he executed the staircase, — “ as ill,” 
says Walpole, “as if he had spoiled it on prin- 
ciple.” 

That the mediocrity of the fashionable foreign 
artist enabled several English painters to obtain 
notice and employment in the same department 
is a circumstance which, in a better age, might 
have operated greatly to the advantage of native 
art ; hut, under the influence of the causes 
already alluded to, the opportunity failed to pro- 
duce any permanent result. The works of all 
who followed in the footsteps of Verrio and 
the French school have been abandoned to indis- 
criminate neglect, and their names (with one 
eminent exception belonging to the next period) 
may be passed over rapidly? Among the nu- 
merous foreign painters whom the success of 
Verrio attracted to England, the most distinguished 
were Jacques Rousseau and Charles de la Fosse, 
who came over in the reign of James II. to assist 
in the decorations of Montague Souse, to which 
reference has just been ’made. The latfer 
executed the paintings in tiie dome of the Iq- 
valides, and is accounted (no very high praise) 
one of the best colourists of the French school. 
Among the native painters of this class may be 
mentioned Isaac Fuller, who had studied in France, 
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and appears to have been a respectable artist. A | 
relic of his pencil still remains in the dome of St. 
Mary Abchurch in the city of London. Walpole 
mentions ^ome eectPnsive works on which he was 
employed in the great taverns. John Freeman is 
recorded as a rftad of Fuller. He painted scenes 
for the theatre. Whatever *$ay be thft absolute 
merits of these artistB, they enjoyed a reputation in 
their day ; and that they were thus engaged would 
seem to impfy more of a popular feeling for art 
than is- generally attributed to the period. Robert 
Streater was ^pointed to the office of serjeant 
painter to tlje king upon the Restoration. He 
executed many pointed ceilings, of which that of 
the theatre at Oxford is a favourable specimen of 
his talents. He was an artist of undoubted 
ability, and attempted every style, from history to 
still life, with a certain degree of success. 

In portrait-painting the reign of Charles II, 
was illustrated by the works of Sir Peter Lely. 
This artist, the most distinguished portrait-painter 
of his time, was a native of Westphalia. He 
came to England in 1643 ; and, seeing the works of 
Vandyke, his emulation was roused, and he quitted 
his former style and subjects, which were land- 
scapes and small histories, and gave himself 
entirely to portraits, in imitation of that great 
ffiasler, to whose pre-eminent station in the arts 
he became the legitimate successor at the Re- 
storation. 

Lely was formed for the court of Charles II. 
In the delicacy and softness of his flesh he per- 
haps excels Vandyke, but he is greatly liis inferior 
in the higher qualities of art. “ If in nothing but 
simplicity,” to use again the apt critical language 
of Walpole, <c he falls short of his model, as 
Statius or Claudian did of Virgil. Lely supplied 
the want of taste with clinquant. His nymphs 
trail fringes and embroidery through meadows and 
purling streams. Add, that Vandyke’s habits are 
those of the times ; Lely’s, a sort of fantastic 
nightgown fastened with a single pin. The latter 
was, in truth, the ladies’ painter; and, whether 
the age improved in beauty or flattery, Lely’s 
women are certainly handsomer than those of 
Vandyke, — they please as much as they are 
evidently meant to please : lie caught the rcigu- 
ing character, and 

on animfcted cauvas gtole 

• Tho Rlnepy eye that spoke the melting soul. 

Lely, in short, was a mannerist: whoever sat 
before him, the model was in his own mind, and 
there is sufficient evidence that he did not scruple 
to lacrifice likeness to thg peculiar expression 
which he conceived to be graceful. Hence it 
arisgs that his works are less unequal than those of 
Vandyke, aud, if"he never falls much below his ge- 
neral level, he never excels himself in any striking 
work. An anecdote Is recorded of him which 
does equal credit to his candour and his knowledge 
of art : — a nobYeman is said to have addressed 
him, “ How -came you, Sir Peter, to have so great 
a reputation ? You know that / know you are no 
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• great painter.” “ My lord,” replied ’ Lely, “ I 
know that I am not, but I am the best you have.” 

The superior talent of Sir Peter Lely is Suf- 
ficiently attested by Ihg number and merit <ff 
contemporary portrait-painters who measured them- 
selves by his Standard. The ^sample of Vandyke 
had not been thrown away upon our native artists; 
but it is a misfortune of art to be dependent on 
fashion, and the affected attitudes and fluttering 
draperies of Lely 4eem to have been obligatory 
upon all who aspired to be his rivals. Pep\s, in 
his Diary, says, upon sitting for his portTait to 
Hayls, “ I do almost break fay neck looking over 
my shoulder to make the posture for him to work 
by.” And ag£in, — “ To Ilayls’s, and there did 
sit till almost dark upon working my gown, which 
I hired to be drawn in, an Indian gown.” Ilayls, 
however, was an excellent painter, ^nd copied 
Vandyke with great success. Michael Wright 
was a Scotchman. He was chosen, upon Lely de- 
clining the commission, to paint the portraits of 
the judges in the Guildhall of London, where they 
arc still preserved in the city collection. His 
portrait of Lacy, the actor, in three characters, at 
Windsor, is a picture of no common degree of 
excellence. Henry Auderton was a pupil of 
Streater. He afterwards studied in Italy, and, on 
his return, painted portraits in a style which in- 
terfered with the practice of Lely himself. With 
the names of Thomas Flatman, a respectable 
painter, though better known as u poet, and John 
Greenhill, who was the most promising pupil of 
Lely, but died young, the present list of English 
painters may be concluded. From a swarm of 
foreigners, who flourished here during the same 
period, we may select the names of Henry Gascar, 
James Huysman, and Gerard Soest, all excellent 
portrait-painters, and rivals of Lely. Netscher 
visited England for a short time only. Sunmau, 
a Dutch painter, executed the portraits of the 
founders in the gallery at Oxford. Philip Duval 
wus a pupil of Le Bruu. They were all surpassed 
by William Wrnsing, a native of Amsterdam, who 
came into vogue at the death of Lely, in 1680, and 
disputed the vacant throne with Kneller, then fast 
rising into reputation ; but his death, in 1687, left 
the latter without a competitor. 

Paintings of still life were as much in fastyon as 
portraits. Pepys, who looked at everything with 
courtly eyeB, speaking of the incomparable pictures 
lie saw in the king’s closet at Whitehall, where 
the remains of the magnificent collection of 
Charles I. had been reunited, particularises as 
most worthy of notice, “ a book upou a desk, 
which I durst have sworn was a real book.” 
Several eminent Duteb painters in this style — 
Vansoon, Hoogstraaten, Roestraten, and Varelst — 1 
found encouragement* at the court of Charles II. 
Few artists have ever equalled Varelst as a 
flower-painter. He was patronized by the Duke 
of Buckingham, who encouraged him to attempt 
portraits ; and, such is the influence of fifthiun, 
he obtained extensive employment and* high prices 
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in a 'style for which he was totally unfitted, to* 
the great disgust of Lely. To these names may 
be added Abraham Hondius, the animal-painter ; 
the landscape-painters, Danker, Vosterman, and 
Griffiere ; Lankrink, who painted the landscapes 
for Sir Peter LelpV backgrounds; and, lastly, the 
twct Vandeveldes, who passed many years in this 
country, 'to the great honour of their patrons. 

Sculpture during this period was almost exclu- 
sively applied to decoration, 1 f »nd we find but two 
artists worthy of record as having risen above the 
mediocrity which is a sufficient merit in that class 
of art. Cains Gabriel Cibber was a native of 
Holstein. He was extensively employed at Chats- 
worth, and executed the bas-reliefs^on the London 
Monument, and numerous other works which have 
fallen into oblivion. ' His fame rests upon the two 
figures personifying raving and melancholy Mad- 
ness whicli surmounted the gateway of thef Old 
Bethlehem Hospital, and are now in the hall of the 
modern building in St. George’s Fields. The 
knowledge of art and the truth of expression dis- 
played in these justly celebrated statues place the 
name of Cibber in the foremost rank of his pro- 
fession, and leave us to regret that we have no 
other memorial worthy of his genius. 

Grinling Gibbons, though a sculptor of a high 
class — as his marble statue of Charles II. in the 
area of the (late) Royal Exchange, and the bronze 
of his 8uccessorin the Privy Garden at Whitehall, 
sufficiently prove — is best known by bis carvings 
in wood, which he carried to a perfection that 
has never been equalled. He rivals the lightness 
and delicacy of nature itself in his representation 
of birds and flowers in this material. This great 
and original genius was first drawn from obscurity 
by Evelyn, who found him in a cottage at Dept- 
ford, carving his well-known work of the stoning 
of St. Stephen, after Tintoretto. The circum- 
stances of his introduction td the king are too cha- 
racteristic of court patronage, such as it ever was 
and is, to he omitted. “ The king,” says Evelyn, 
“ saw the carving at Sir R. Browne’s chamber, 
and was astonished at the curiosity of it, but was 
called away and sent it to the queen’s chamber. 
There, a French peddling woman, who used to 
bring baubles out of France for the ladies, began 
to fin j fault with several things in it, which she 
understood no more than an ass or a monkey. So, 
in a kind of indignation, I caused it to be taken 
back and sent down to the cottage again.” Charles, 
however, in whom a genuine taste for the arts was 
one of many good qualities obscured by # indo- 
lence and selfi indulgence, was sensible of the 
merit of the artist. He gave him an appointment 
in the Board of Works,, and employed him at 
Windsor. Burleigh and Chatsworth can boast of 
a profusion of his exquisite carvings. He also 
executed the beautiful foliage in the choir of St. 
Paul’s, and the influence of his style may be 
traced in the woodwork of many of Sir Christopher 
Wrecks churches. Gibbons lived till 1721. 

The progress of engraving during this period is 


highly honourable to English art. William Faith- 
orne was undoubtedly the best artist of the age. 
This eminent engraver, having drawn the sword in 
tjie royal cause during the c$vik war, „was asso- 
ciated with Hollar in the noble fdefcnce of Basing 
House, where he was taken prisoner, and re- 
mained some time r on confinement in London. \ 
Being at length permitted to retire to France, he 
took the opportunity* of studying under Nanteuil, 
and formed a style peculiarly adapted to portrait 
engraving, in which few artists have ever equalled 
him. Avoiding the timid finiBh^iof the French 
school, he united freedom with softness, and force 
with delicacy. His works, pf which Walpole 
gives a catalogue of about one hundred and fifty, 
are unequal, but his best display an extraordinaiy 
clearness and brilliancy, and are full of colour. 
Returning to England in 1650, he opened a print- 
shop, and worked at bis profession, to which be 
added the art of drawing in crayons, which he had 
learned of Nanteuil. This excellent artist died in 
1691. His life was supposed to have been short- 
ened by his affliction for his son, who was his 
pupil and an engraver of merit, but was negli- 
gent, and died early. John Fillian was another 
of his scholars. # 

The other engravers worthy of mention at this 
period were principally foreigners. David Loggafi, 
a Dantzickcr, said to be a pupil of Simon Pass, 
engraved views of the public buildings of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but his works consist chiefly of 
portraits. With him came Abraham Blooteling 
and Gerard Yalek. Peter Vanderbank is remark- 
able for the softness of bis- style, and the large 
scale on which he engraved his heads. Robert 
White was a pupil of Loggan, and a very excellent 
engraver of heads, many of which are from his 
own drawings. He was distinguished for his suc- 
cess in likenesses. Two hundred and fifty-five of 
this artist’s works are enumerated in Walpole’s 
catalogue. 

The invention of mezzotint is an epoch in the 
art of engraving which must not be entirely passed 
over — the merit of the discovery having long been 
attributed to Prince Rupert, whose pretensions 
might be sufficiently borne out by his zealous and 
successful cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
But, although this discovery has been circum- 
stantially related as having occurred to the prince 
during his exile abroad from the accidental obser- 
vation of the effect <Jf rust on u gun-barrel which 
a soldier was endeavouring £o scrape clean, yet 
more careful inquiry has invalidated his claim, and 
carried the invention, .of mezzotint as far bacic as 
the year 1643. There can be no doubt, however, 
that its introduction into England is due to^this 
accomplished prince, and that he! applied himself 
sedulously to its improvement. The superior •ex- 
cellence of our engravers has made it an English 
art ; and in fact it has never been practised with 
success in any other country. 

The coinage both of Charles and James is well 
worthy of notice on the score of art. John and 
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Joseph Rotier, who were appointed to the Mint at 
the Restoration, in consequence of a promise made 
by Charles to their father, a Dutch banker, wlyj had 
supplied him wil^i mouey, were excellent mcdalis^, 
though by no m^ans equal to Simon, whom they 
most unjustly superseded. There w-as a third 
brother, Philip, who also wo^ed at the Mint, and 
caused great scandal by representing the Duchess 
of Richmond in the character of Britannia on the 
reverse of a* large medal with the king’s head. 
At the Revolution John Rotier was suspected (and 
probably with reason) of coining money for the 
service of the exiled king. Norbert Rotier, the 
soq of JohrF, was also a medalist, and shared in 
the public employment. 

. Among the earliest measures of Charles II., 
after his restoration, was the re-establishment of 
cathedrals, accompanied, as a matter of course, by 
a return to that choral service to which the music 
of modern ages is so deeply indebted. Of the 
bishops only nine out of six-and-twenty survived 
the interregnum ; no difficulty, however, occurred 
in speedily filling the vacant episcopal thrones. 
But it was not so easy a task to replace the or- 
gans, — which, by an ordinance 'made in 1644, 
had all been taken down,* and several were de- 
stroyed, — or to collect again the organists and lay- 
ticars, of whom many had been driven to seek 
other means of subsistence, some in their own 
country, some in foreign climes. The Puritans 
had been so successful m decrying all music, ex- 
cept their own nasal psalm-singing, that at the 
Restoration the art seemed to be in an almost 
hopeless state ; for of thsoe professors who had 
been obliged to abandon their calling, some were 
dead, and a few were too far advanced in years to 
recur to their former pursuit, while others were 
unwilling to resume an occupation which the 
gloomy religion or the hypocrisy of the times had 
compelled them to relinquish. 

The first step towards a return to choral service 
was the furnishing the cathedrals with organs. 
For this purpose the only four makers of any name 
who remained were actively employed to repair 
such of the old instruments as could he found, and 
to build new ones. In the mean time musicians 
of any pretensions to eminence were invited to 
assist in (qualifying proper persons for the duties 
of the vurious choirs. Of the Gentlemen of th£ 
Chapel, and others on the musical establishment 
of Charles I., not many appeared to claim their 
former appointments; hut among the survivors 
who presented themselves were Dr. Child, f Dr. 
Christopher Gibbons, Dr. # Rogers, Dr. Wilson, 
Low, Henry Lawes,{ Bryne, and Captain Cook. 
Ch\Jd, Gibbons, and Low were made organists of 
the Chapel-Roj&l. Cook became Master of the 
Children, assd to Lawes was assigned the office of 

CleVk of the Cheque. Rogers, a pleasing com- 

• 

* See the Ordinance, at p. 61 of the First Part of Scobcll'a Collec- 
tion, in the Index to which we find the characteristic entry,-— Oryans, 
see Superstitwn. 

t See ante, p. SCO. 

t Ibid, 
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poser both of sacred and secular music, was ap- 
pointed to the place of organist of Eton ; W r ilson, 
author of some very agreeaUe part-songs, or glees, 
to a situation in 'Westminster Abbey ; and Bryrm 
was made organist of St* Paul’s Cathedral.* The 
two universities were anxious *la*promote the; study 
of cfyirch music, and in furtherance of this object 
a book was published at Oxford, in 1661*, by Low, 
under the title of “ Some Short Directions for the 
Performance of Cathedral Service,” and reprinted 
three years after, with a preface, stating that the 
versicles and responses given by him were the 
same as those composed by Marbeck at the Re- 
formation.f 

By these aaf other efficient measures the differ- 
ent choirs in the kingdom were soon tilled with 
persons more or less competeftt to the duties of the 
church ; hut, as was to be expected, ^the King’s 
Chapel took the lead, and was distinguished from 
all the rest, both by the great and acknowledged 
superiority of its officers, and by the number of 
excellent composers which almost immediately 
arose out of it : for, so well were the children of 
the Chapel, or boy-choristers, instructed in music, 
that some of them, even before their voices had 
changed, produced anthems which are still esteemed 
and in use. Pepys, in his Diary, speaks of a new 
anthem, for live voices, which he heard at the 
Royal Chapel in 1663, “ made by one of Captain 
Cook’s boys, a pretty boy;” “ and they say,” he 
adds, “ there are four or five of them that can do 
as much.”! 

Cook, to whose devotedness to the duties of his 
office the church is indebted for some of its best 
musicians, had been a chorister in the chapel of 
Charles I. During the civil war lie joined the 
royal army, in which he held a captain’s commis- 
sion, and ever after retained his military title. 
Pepys makes favourable mention of him as a 
singer in the King’s Chapel, and also of some 
“ new musique” by him, performed in that place.§ 
We have no means of judging of his ability as a 
composer, for not one of bis productions is ex- 
tant : we can only estimate his merit by that of 
his pupils, whose works lead us to suppose that 
their master must have possessed great knowledge 
of his art, and 110 less skill and zeal in communi- 
cating it. Among those who received tlieirrausical 
education in the Chapel -Royal under Cook, it 
would be an act of injustice to him not to name 
Pelham Humphrey, Michael Wise, John Blow, 
and Henry Purcell. 

Pelham Humphrey composed anthems for the 
Chapel-Royal while a boy in the choir. This early 
manifestation of genius induced Charles II. to 
send him to Paris, to study under the celebrated 
Lulli, and on his return he was admitted a gentle- 
man of the chapel. On the death of his master, 

• Hawkins's History, iv. 348. 

t Id. Sec also ante, p. 5C1. 

t Diary, i. 2G4. - 

§ Id. p. 105. Evelyn, in his Memoirs, says that CaptmtCook 
was "esteemed, the best singer, after the llaliau manner, of any m 
England, He entertained us with his voice and theorbo.’’— i. 192. 
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Captain Cook, he succeeded him, but lived ouly 
two years to enjoy his office. In Dr. Boyce’s 
Collection are severifl anthems by Humphrey; 
Uesides which he contributed much to the secular 
publications of the day. Michael Wise, whose 
anthems are still the 'delight of all M?ho have any 
taste for English church music, became organist of 
Salisbury Cathedral soon after quitting the Royal 
Chapel, and returned to the latter as one of the 
gentlemen. He was a favourite of Charles II. ; 
but in one of the royal progresses offended the 
king Uy an act of indiscretion, and was for a time 
suspended from his (fffice. Genius and prudence 
are not always in alliance ; and this very elegant 
composer lost his life in a street-q't&rrel in 1687. 
John Blow, on whom Archbishop Sancroft con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor in Music, was one of 
the boy-composers alluded to by Pepys. He soon 
obtained appointments in the Royal Chapel as 
gentleman, master of the children, and composer. 
He was also organist of Westminster Abbey. His 
compositions, both for the church and chamber, 
are very numerous ; some few of the former are 
vigorous, dignified, and original ; the rest are 
lmrsh, and, though laboured, often incorrect. He 
published a volume of secular music under the 
title of Amphion AnqlicMS , in which are a song 
and a duet that still are heard with pleasure.* 
Except these, its contents are now forgotten. Blow, 
however, like his muster, had many pupils in the 
King’s Chapel who soon distinguished themselves 
by their talents, and to those much of the reputa- 
tion of their teacher must be ascribed. 

The works of Henry Purcell form a part of our 
national wealth : they far surpass everything of 
the kind that England had before produced, and 
several of them yet continue unrivalled by any 
musician of British birth. Indeed, when com- 
pared with the contemporaneous productions of 
Italy, Germany, and France, Dr. Burney does not 
hesitate to consider Purcell’s superior to all — to 
those of Cttrissimi, Stradella, Alessandro Scar- 
latti, Keiser, Lulli, and Rameau.f But the his- 
torian might have gone further without risking his 
critical credit, and have included every composer 
who preceded our countryman, as well as those of 
his own time; for, “ take him for all in all,” he 
had no equal up to the period of his decease. 
Much of his sacred music reaches a very high de- 
gree of excellence, especially his grand Te Deum 
mid Jubilate , as well as some anthems printed in 
Boyce’s collection ; but his great power is shown 
in his secular compositious, particularly those for 
the theatre, which display an originality in design, 
an energy and tenderness in expression, and a 
beauty in effect, which arenas much the admiration 

• The song is set to Waller's words, * It is not that I lote yon 
less}" and is rt‘-])ixbUshe<l in the first vol. of the Musical Library. 
'1 he duet, “ <lo, perjured man,” from Herrick’s Hesperules, ongiu- 
aU-d in the following circuinstuuce : — Charles LI. admired a duet by 
CurUsimi, and utked Blow if be could imitate it ? The young musi- 
cian modestly auswered that he would try ; and produced, in the 
same measure and key, the ingenious composition in question,— Seu 
Hawkins, iv. 44H. 

f Hist, of Millie, in. 510. 


of modern connoisseurs as they were of those at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Purcell’s 
music, however, was not faultless, but his errors 
were those of the age in which he lived, and he 
was probably led into them by Submission to cus- 
tom, the influence of which few ha?h the courage 
to defy. This great genius was born in Westmin- 
ster, in 1658. His father was one of the gentle- 
men of the Chapel Royal, in which school Henry 
waB, as before stated, educated * At the early 
age of eighteen he was made organist of Westmins- 
ter Abbey, and six years after was appointed to the 
same situation in the King’s Chapel. r He died in 
1695, in his thirty-seventh ycarf-jind was interfed 
in the north transept of the Abbey, where a tablet 
to his memory, with the well-known inscription 
attributed to Dryden, was placed by the Lady Eli- 
zal>eth Howard. 

Whether arising from a taste for superior har- 
mony, or from an anti-puritan spirit, it is impos- 
sible now to determine, but it clearly appears that 
cathedral music was in high favour with the, edu- 
cated arid upper classes at the period of the Resto- 
ration. Both Evelyn and Pepys seem to have been 
constant attendants at Whitehall Chapel — j}t that 
time the chapel-royal — which Charles regularly 
frequented, who certainly gave great encourage- 
ment to the composers on the establishment, as 
well as to those who aspired to what then was an 
honourable and comparatively profitable appoint- 
ment. But the king’s predilection for French 
customs was apparent even in his place of worship : 
lie there introduced his hand of twenty-four 
violins, modelled after that of Louis XIV., though 
there is reason to suppose that, from some cause 
unexplained, he soon withdrew them.f Evelyn 
speaks in angry terms of this royal attempt. In 
his Diary, under date December 21, 1662, he says 
that at the Chapel-Royal, “ instead of the ancient, 
grave, and solemn wind-music accompanying the 
organ, was introduced a concert of twenty-four 
violins between every pause, after the French fan- 
tastical light way, better suiting a tavern or play- 
house than a church. This was the first time of 
change; and now we heard no more the cornet 
which gave life to the organ, that instrument quite 
left off, in which the English were so skilful.” J 
At that time, says Hawkins, “ it was very^ common 
for persons of rank to resort in the afternoon to St. 
Paul’s, to hear the service, particularly the anthem ; 
and to attend a lady thither was esteemed as much 
an act of politeness, as it w*>uld be now to lead 
her to the opera.”§ The brave Admiral, Edward 
Montague, first Earl^of Sandwich, who so hero- 
ically lost his life in the great naval engagement 
at Solebay, in 1672, was a comjposer of church 

* It seems past ull doubt that Purcell was indebted to Cuptain 
Cook for his musical education ; though to Dr. blow, from whopi he 
received a few lesions, tho merit of instructing him hus most un- 
fairly been ascribed. • 

f 'Dtls band was not wholly composed of violins, as the title would 
lead us to suppose, but had a due proportion of violas and buses. It 
gave rise to Tom D’ Ur fey’s song, " Four-and-twenty tiddlers all in a 
row.” 

t Memoirs, i. 35C. 

§ 11 istoiy, iv. 6<>a, note, 
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music. Pepys mentions in terms of praise an* 
anthem by this gallant officer, written for the use 
of the Royal Chapel* in 1663:* and we shall pre- 
sently sjiow that «other noblemen, his contempo- 
raries, were deeply learned in the science of music. 

The efforts made to raise the art from its fallen 
state were not confined to tl^music of the church. 
At Oxford an association was formed of many of 
the heads of houses, fellows, and others, to pro- 
mote the stiffiy and practice of vocal and instru- 
mental harmony in the university: the music- 
Bchool was refurnished with a new organ, harpsi- 
chord, and violins, together with the works, in ma- 
nuscript of* the best composers. f In London the 
first assembly deserving the name of a concert was of 
,a most remarkable kind, having been projected 
and established by a person of the lowest class, in 
$ remote part of the town, difficult of access, unfit 
for the resort of persons of condition, and in a 
room that scarcely afforded them decent accommo- 
dation when they had escaped the dangers of 
reaching it. “ It was in the dwelling of Thomas 
Britton — one who gained his livelihood by selling 
about the streets small* coal, which he carried in a 
sack on his hack— -that a periodical performance 
of music in parts took place, to which were invited 
people of the first consequence. The house was 
Aylcsbury-strect, Clcrkenwell; the room of 
performance was over the coal-shop ; and, strange 
to tell! Tom Britton’s concert was the weekly 
resort of the old, the young, the gay, and the fair, 
of all ranks, including the highest order of nobi- 
lity.”{ Music-houses were soon opened in different 
parts of the metropolis, but chiefly in the east. 
Among these was Sadler’s Wells, which, rebuilt, 
and in a very different form, still resounds with 
song. 

One of the immediate consequences of the Re- 
storation was the opening of the theatres, where 
music, in various shapes, always formed a part of 
the performance. Purcell’s admirable composi- 
tions, however, did not grace the stage till after 
the Revolution ; but Matthew Lock’s music to 
Macbeth , as the tragedy was altered by D’Ave- 
liant, was produced in 1674. Of this, considering 
the state of the orchestras at the time it was 
written, we can scarcely speak too highly ; the 
irrefragable proof of its intrinsic merit is that, 
through all the fluctuations of taste during so lon£ 
a period, it has never lost its power to please, and 
is as fresh and charming to the present age as to 
that which witnessed its birth. Lock wrote the 
music for the public entry of Charles II., to whom 
he became composer in ordinary, in which capa- 
city he produced a service and some few anthems. 
He also composed the music to Shadwell’s opera, 
Psyche ; and hit name appears to many songs, &c., 

* * Diary, i. 370. t Hawkins, iv. 437. 

X Hawkins, lv. 378 . At these concerts Dr. Pepusch, and frequently 
Htftidel, played the harpsichord ; Mr. Needier, aecouutant general 
of the Excise, Hughes the poet, Woolaaton the painter, and many 
other amateurs, were among the performers. Walpole, in his Anec- 
dote * of Painting, says that Britton latterly took money from his 
visitors; but Sir John Hawkins, on the authority of" a very ancient 
person now living" (in 1/76), denies this most unequivocally. 
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in the collections of the day. It is to he lamented 
that a man of so much genius should have put 
himself forward as the prfiicipal antagonist of a 
clever and feasible plan* * * § proposed by the Reverefid 
Thomas Salmon, M.A., a good mathematician, and 
among the ‘original contributors to the publica- 
tions of the Royal Society, for reducing th«s clefs 
to one — an improvement of incalculable value, had 
it been adopted at the time, hut which was too 
successfully oppose® by blind prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness. Lock commenced life as a Protest 
ant, but became a convert to the Romisfi com- 
munion ; was then appointed organist to Catherine 
of Portugal, consort of Charles; and died a papist 
in 1677. * 

On the death of Laniere,* who lived some years 
after the Restoration, Loclf received the appoint- 
ment of director of the king’s music, ^ith a salary 
of 200/. ; and in this office he was succeeded by 
Cambert, a French composer, who produced an 
English opera, and introduced some improvements 
in violin music. He was followed by Lewis Gra- 
but, also a French musician, who set Dryden’s 
Album and Albanius , and in the poet’s preface is 
much complimented. This piece, a satire on Lord 
Shaftesbury, failed, because, Downes tells us, it 
was brought out on the very day when the Duke 
of Monmouth landed in the west.f But an in- 
spection of the printed score of the opera is alone 
sufficient to account for its ill success.]: 

Towards the close of Charles’s reign whatever 
was French became unpopular, the music of that 
nation among other things, and the productions of 
Italy began to be fashionable. Roger North, in a 
manuscript Memoir of Music, speaks at large of 
an Italian, Nicola Matteis, “ an excellent musician, 
who performed wonderfully on the violin,” and 
who seems, by his example and publications, to 
have much improved the practice of that instru- 
ment in this country. 

Charles 1 1 . hud some knowledge of music. Sir J. 
Hawkins tells us that “ He understood the notes, 
and sang — to use the expression of one who had 
often sung with him — a plump base. In a letter 
to Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, dated 
Bruges, 1655, he says, Pray get me pricked 
down as many corrants mid sarrabands and other 
little dances as you can, und bring them with you, 
for 1 have got a small fiddler that does not play ill 
on the fiddle.” § From this we are led to conclude 
that his taste in music was not of a very refined 
description. But many of the nobility during his 
reign were skilful in the art, and some very learned 
in the science. Among these Sir Francis North, 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, and subse- 
quently lord-keeper of *the great Beal, published 
“ A Philosophical Essay of Music, 1677,” a work * 
which justly entitles him to be considered as the 

• Seep. 566. + Roscius A nglicnntis, bv Dow nes. 

t lVpystuiys, in his Diary, Oct. 1,1667, *' At Whitehall, m boanied 
gallery, heard M, Grabu’s Song upon Peace ; but, God furiM a me ! 

1 never was to little pleased with a concert of music in m^ife. 1 ' — 
ti. 134. 

§ Hawkins’s HU t. iv. 359, note. 
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father of musical philosophy in England. It 
would appear that his delineation of the liarmo- 
nical vibrations of strings was adopted by Euler, 
in his Tentamen novee theerte Musics. His bro- 
ther, Roger North, ajiove mentioned, says that he 
had “ hn exquisite %and on the lyra and bass-viol, 
and kang anything at sight : that he turned com- 
]>oser, and from raw beginnings advanced so far 
as to complete divers concerto^ of two and three 
parts,” &c.* 

Lorj} Brounckcr, the first president of the Royal 
Society, translated and published, in 1653, Des- 
cartes’ Music.cc Compendium , “with necessary 
and judicious animadversions thereon the latter 
displaying a thorough knowledge oi the subject, 
geometrically considqjred, and correcting some of 
the erroneous views of the French philosopher. 
The preface to this work, in the form of an address 
from “ The Stationer to the ingenious Reader,” 
is a literary curiosity. The writer’s notion of the 
qualifications of a “complete musician” never has 
been, and never can be, realized. 

Marsh, Bishop of Ferns, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, was one of the first to treat the 
theory of acoustics methodically. f Anthony Wood 
says that he was well skilled in the practical part 
of music, and while principal of Alban Hall had 
weekly concerts in his apartments. + 

The eminent mathematician, John Wallis, D.D., 
a king’s chaplain, and one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, published, in 1682, an edition of 
Ptolemy’s Harmonics, with notes, and a very 
learned appendix, in which ancient and modern 
music are compared, and the near resemblance of 
the modes and scales is clearly demonstrated. He 
was also the author of many papers in the Philo- 

# Life of the Right Honourable Fuuim Noitli, &c. [8tc., by the 
Hon Rogei North, vol i. 

+ Fhil.Tr.in8. 16H4, mv. 471. 

j Athcnai Oxomenses, u. 


sophical Transactions on musical subjects. John 
Birchensha,* Thomas Mace,t Christopher Simp- 
son,} hnd John Playford,§ alto published practical 
tr&Ltises on the art, which contributed its im- 
provement in this country. 

The popular English songs, ballads, &c., of this 
period are certainly wflt inferior to the contempo- 
rary productions of any foreign country, while 
some few of them possess never-fading beauties ;|| 
though, from the return of the “ Frenchified 
Charles ” up to the Revolution (and indeed long 
after), the tide of fashion set strong against the 
productions of British composers. Qur national 
anthem, as it is called, “ God saw the King,” Ibid 
its birth, there is reason to believe, in the reign of 
James n.;ir and the air “ JLiihburlero,” which* 
Bishop Burnet says “ the whole army and all the 
people, both in city and country, were perpetually 
singing ** is still a favourite with the multitude, 
though the original words are forgotten, and all 
political feeling connected with it died away soon 
after James’s abdication. • 

James II. was too much absorbed in his arbi- 
trary and religious designs to have either leisuie 
or inclination to think of the line arts; music, 
therefore, continued stationary during his brief 
reign, and until the settlement *of public affair^ 
after the Revolution restored tranquillity to the 
public mind. 

# Ternplum Mnsieum, 1C64, a translation of Alatoduis. 

+ Music's Monument, 1670. 

i The Division Violist, 1(53!) , and A Compendium of Practical 
Music, J(,63. 

$ A Buet Intioduction to tin* Skill of Music, 1(570; and l)i Cam- 
pion’* Ait of Descant, enlarged, 1G(>H 

|| In pi oof oi this we need only icier to “ A Collection of National 
English Airs, edited by W. Chappell,’* au elegant anil excellent 
work, in 4to ,jusi completed. 

H The lute Duke of Chmeiwtci told Di Burney Hint in (lie king's 
lib i aiy were to Iw? lounil the wolds ut this sung, beginning, " Cod sa\e 
great James oui king.’’ 

I /* Burnet’s Ihst. of Ilia Owu Tune, m 01‘.) —See also Hume, 
eh. lxxi. The ail is supposed to bo liy Purcell, and appears undoi ’ 
lus name in Play Ami’ a Music's Handmaid, 1078, 
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.CHAPTER VI. 


THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


HERE is not much 
lor us to chronicle in 
the way of novelty 
in the household fur- 
niture of this period. 
The famous manu- 
factory of Gobelin 
tapestry was esta- 
blished in France in 
1617, and specimens 
of it soon appeared 
on the walls of our 
palaces and of the 
mansions of our nobility. Turkey carpets were 
advertised for sale in 1660; but they were still 
used for covering tables more than lloors; matting 
of various colours and rushes being more generally 
employed for the latter purpose. 

Oilcloth was now known and made in Eng- 
land. In the “ Mercurius Politicus” for February 


2nd, 1660, is the following advertisement : “ Upon 
Lndgate Ilill, at tbe Sun and Rainbow, dwelleth 
one Richard Jjjtoiley, who maketh oilcloth the Ger- 
man way ; and is also very skilful in the art of 
oiling of linen cloth, taffeta, woollen, &c., so as to 
make it impenetrable that no wet or weather can 
entft*.” % 

The form of the chairs remained much the same 
as in the last period ; the backs were rather higher, 
and, as well as the seats, occasionally composed of 
cane. In Mr. Shaw’s work on furniture the artist 
will find a succession of them. Tables, cabinets, 
wardrobes, clock-cases, &c., about this time begin 
to exhibit that beautiful workmanship still known 
by tbe name of Marqueteric, from its inventor, a 
M. Marquet. 

The magnificent carved and gilt furniture com- 
monly called “ it la Louis Quatorzc,” which has 
never gone wholly out of fashion in England, and 
during the last few years has become again the 




Library Furnuurk. 

The Clmir from one presented by Charles II. t6 Sir C. Ashmole, preserved in the Auhmolean Mn*eum, Oxford ; the Table and HoofrCase from 
Sir P. Lely’s Portrait of Killigrew ) and the rest from]Bpecimens in Private Collections. 
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Sittino-Room Fobnitubf. From specimens in Private Collections. 



Fofas, Stools, and Cabikkts. From specimens in Private Collections, and Pictures by Sir P. Lely. 


rage, made its appearance towards the close of the of it will, therefore, be reserved for our next notice 
seventeenth century, but did not come into general of this subject. 

use till pfter the accession of Louis XV. in France, The great change that took place in the female 
* and of Queen Anne in England. Our specimen costume of the reign of Charles II. was confined 









Costume nr the Common at, ty, terap, Charles II. 
Selected fioni l*j uua by llollai and Silvester, 1064. 


c< You had once belter opinions of me, though you 
now wash every day your best handkerchief in 
yellow starch.” The beauties of the court of 
Charles II., however, and those whose rank or 
fortune enabled them to follow the fashion of the 
day, discarded the strait-laced dresses with the 
strait-laced manners of their puritanical prede- 
cessors; and, although the voluptuous paintings of 
Sir Peter Lely represent in general rather more of 
a fanciful costume than the exact dress of the day, 
bare necks and arms, and full and flowing drape- 
ries, and trains of the richest satins ami velvets, 
form the entirely new and characteristic features of 
the female habits of this licentious period. A 


work published at this time by a nonconformist 
divine is entitled “ A Just and Seasonable Re- 
prehension of the enormity of Naked Breasts and 
Shoulders,” and contains an iniignant censure of 
the long trains of the ladies, which are spoken of 
as “ a monstrous superfluity of cloth of silk that 
must he dragged after .them.” 

For the rninutirc of female fashions we cannot 
do better than quote, in chronological order, some 
passages from the veracious Diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys. 

The former remarks, May 1 1th, 1354, “ I now 
observed how the women began to paint them- 
selves, formerly a most ignominious thing, and 
used only by prostitutes;” and* in 1660 Pepys 
speaks of “the Princess Henrietta” (sister of 
Charles II.), “ with her hair frizzed up to her 
cars.” Black patches were also worn by ladies as 
early as this date. Mrs. Pepys wore one “ by 
permission,” November 4th, 1660. 

Perukes appear to have been adopted first by 
the ladies ; for, under the date of 1662, Pepys re- 
cords, “ By-and-by came La Belle Pierce to see 
my wife and to bring her a pair of peruques of 
hair as the fashion now is for ladies to wear, which 
are pretty, and one of my wife's own hair, or else 
I should not endure them.” In Ajfril following 
we find “ petticoats of sarcenet with a broad black 
lace printed round the bottom and before” men- 
tioned as a new fashion, and one that found 
favour in the eyes of Mrs. Pepys. On the 30th of 
May, in the same year, the court was astonished by 
the monstrous fardmgales or “ guard-infantas” of 
the ncwly-arnvcd Queen Catherine of Brngauza 
and her ladies, the Portuguese having not yet 
abandoned those monstrosities. “ Her majesty’s 
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cuirass, and sometimes only a large gorget over the | and, as they deemed it, hypocritical sanctimonious- 
buff coat. ness of the Puritans and Roundheads. The two 


The bayoi|etms*In vented in this reign, at Bay- 
onne, Whence us name. It was sometimes tlfree- 
edged, son^tinfts flat, with a wooden hilt like a 
dagger, and was screwed or merely stqck into the 
muzzle of the gun. Numffcrs may he seen dis- 
posed in fanciful shapes in the armoury at the 
Tower, ancUthe guard-rooms at St. James’s, Hamp- 
ton Court, &c. The bandolier was superseded 
towards the close of Charles’s reign by a cartridge- 
box of tin, stfongly recommended by Lord Orrery. 

The nafhes of regiments as they still exist in 
the British arrffy were first given in this reign. 
The Coldstream Foot Guards date their formation 
from 1060, when two regiments were added to the 
one raised about ten years previously by General 
Monk, at Coldstream, on the borders of Scot- 
land. To these were added the 1st Royal Scots, 
brought over from France at the Restoration. 
The Life Guards were raised in 1061 ; the Blues, 
caHed Oxford Blues, from their first commander, 
Aubrey, Earl of Oxford, m the same year; also 
the ‘2nd, or Queen’s (foot). The 3rd, or Old 
Bulls, so called from their accoutrements being 
formed of buffalo leather, were raised in 1065 ; 
the Scotch Fusilecrs (now 21st Foot), so called 
from their carrying the fusil, a lighter firelock 
than the musket, in 1078. In this year we learn 
from Evelyn that grenadiers were first brought 
into our service : they were so called, he says, 
“ because they were dextrous at flinging hand- 
grenades, every one having a pouch-full ; they had 
iurred caps with coped crowns, like Janizaries, 
which made them look very fierce ; and some had 
long hoods hanging down behind, as we pictuie 
fools ; their clothing being likewise piebald, yellow 
and red.” In 1080 the 4th, or the King’s Own, 
were raised. 

James II. added to the British cavalry the 1st, 
or King’s regiment of Dragoon Guards, June 6th, 
1085 ; and the 2nd, or Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 
in the same year : to the infantry also, in 1685, the 
5th and 7th regiments (the latter called the Royal 
Fusileers); and in 1688, the 23rd, or Welsh 
Fusilecrs. * 

The peculiarities of demeanour and # outward ap- 
pearance by which the English Puritans of the 
seventeenth century were distinguished took tlreir 
rise no doubt, in the main, from the principles 
they held in religion and morals, which were in a 
high degree rigid, austere, and enthusiastic, and 
naturally produced a corresponding severity of 
manners, and a disregafd of, and contempt for, 
many things which were generally reckoned among 
the tempering and softening influences, or at least 
the agreeable decorations, of -social life. But part 
of their sternness or sourness may also be attri- 
buted to the spirit of contradiction excited by the 
prevalence of the opposite temper among their 
opponents ; just as the excessive levity and reck- 
lessness of the Cavaliers, on the other hand, was in 
part provoked by their disgust at the demureness, 


parties were separated from each other, in alTtheir 
ways and habits, by •filings of mutual aversioif. 

The Caveliers ruffled in gay clothing, rich lace, 
and jewellery, and the PuAtaus could ^iot find 
garments sufficiently sad in colour and, homely in 
cut. The royalists were almost as much devoted 
to the dressing of tlieir long hair and the curling 
of their love-locks, as to the crown which they 
fought to uphold ; and therefore the Puritans shore 
their hair so close to the skull that tlieir cars 
stood out in strong relief, while their naked coun- 
tenances we» rendered more grim and ghastly. 
So particular were the latter party in regard to 
these ridiculous externals, that they looked upon 
their brethren who were so unfortunate as to have 
rujJdy cheeks as very doubtful characters ; and 
even the brave and faithful Hutchinson was consi- 
dered as a lukewarm adherent, because he dressed 
well and wore long hair.* Upon the same prin- 
ciple of separation from the worldlings, the Puri- 
tans affected a slowless of speech that frequently 
ended in drawling, and a solemnity of tone that 
often degenerated into a snuffle or nasal twang ; 
while their talk, even upon the most ordinary oc- 
casions, was liberally dove-tailed with texts of 
Scripture. Music and dancing, merry-meeLings 
and festivals, and all sports and games, whether 
out-door or domestic, were classed with the ex- 
cesses of drinking healths, brawling, and profane 
swearing, as unworthy of Christians, and meriting 
the most unqualified condemnation. 

The Puritans, however, were not so ignorant as 
not to know that men must have social excitement, 
even though they should only meet to groan ; and, 
they endeavoured to extract fioni religious observ- 
ances a compensation for their unsparing proscrip- 
tion of all ordinary amusements. The church-bell 
was their harp and cittern, and psalms were their 
roundelays; the mustering of the congregation 
sufficed them for a merry-meeting; and nothing that 
Shakspeare ever penned was equal, m their eyes, 
to a sermon of length and pith, that soured to the 
highest heights, or plunged into the deepest abysms, 
of theology. This last enjoyment was their feast 
of fat things; and the Puritan clergy were not 
slow in feeding their congregations to the full. 
Besides unriddling those mysteries which reason 
cannot fathom, and expatiating largely upon those 
spiritual joys and terrors that never fail to excite 
an audience, they stimulated the people with poli- 
tical sermons, in which the “ good old cause” was 
glorified, the measures of state canvassed, the news 
of the past week detailed, and the events of the 
next anticipated, or*even prophesied. The eager 
congregation hung upon the lips of such a preacher ; 
they projected thfcir heads, and put their hands 
behind their ears, and bent them forward, that 
they might not lose a single word : some took 

down the sermon in short-hand ; and at those pas- 

% 

* Echavd’s History of England.— Memoir* of Colonel llutchirilbu • 
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sages which were particularly gratifying the 
audience expressed theip delight by a loud buzzing 
hum * * * § Sometimes the preacher, when he meant 
to give a very vigorous serraoh, prepared for action 
in, the pulpit by throwing off his cloak, fl after which 
he laid about him like a thresher; and this was 
called 0 ** taking pains. On some occasions, too, 
the orator would enliven his auditory by what was 
intended for a stroke of wit : in Jhis case he would 
select a text jhat bore some whimsical or unex- 
pected allusion to his subject ; and thus the con- 
gregation were electrified into a sudden grin. The 
popular Hugh Peters was the most celebrated of 
these ecclesiastical buffos, and it iiii said he was 
much indebted for his success to his experience as 
a player before he bccf^nc a divine.! 

The devotedness of the Puritans to Scripture 
language was so strong that the names which they 
selected for their children in baptism were either 
expressive of a Christian quality, or proper names 
taken from the Old Testament, while those that in 
any wav savoured of paganism or popery were 
loath in gly rejected. Many of them even held, 
besides, that the Scriptuics were so full and ex- 
press upon every subject, that everything must be 
necessarily sinful which w r as not enjoined there. § 
War itself, as well as politics, was attempted to be 
carried on upon Scripture principles; ami men 
who fought with the musket and cannon were 
drilled, exhorted, and led on, as if they wielded 
lamps and pitchers, or pebbles and slings. A 
curious instance of this veneration for the Old 
Testament mode of warfare was exhibited in the 
trial ofCulonel Fiennes for his cowardly surrender of 
Bristol. He declared before the court-martial that 
he had surrendered the town because it was unte- 
nable ; hut he was told that, in this case, he should 
have fortified himself in the citadel,— even as did 
the men of Thebez, who betook themselves to their 
tower, wlicn their city was taken by Abimelech, 
the son of Gideon. Who knew, it was added, but 
that some woman of Bristol, after the example of 
her of Thebez, might have thrown down a piece of 
a mill-stone, or a tile, that would have broken 
Prince Rupert’s skull ?|| Heresy in a soldier was 
also to the full as great a crime in the eyes of the 
Puritans as cowardice itself : on one occasion an 
officer, for having speculated loo freely on the 
nature of sin, had his sword broken over his head 
by sentence of a court-martial. 

But the Puritans were not the only fanatics 
of this period of religious and political excite- 
ment. When the crawling and foot-licking age 
of loyalty succeeded, with the Restoration, there 
was exhibited by right ^reverend and most 
learned prelates a" fanaticism less fervid indeed, 
but far more profane and mischievous, than that 

• Letter ot Samuel Butler, In Someri’a Tracts, vol. iv. p. 582. 

+ Character ot England, Somers’s Tracts, vol vu. 

J Oil one occasion, bi-in# robbed ou the highway, not only or m* 
purse but his fj irment, by the notorious Captain Ilind, l’eters took 
t'y- the tejk of his next sermon the passage, •' I have put off my cout ; 
liow ah all I pul it ou ?** 

§ Kchard. 

| State Trials, vol. iv. p. 274^ 
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r of the Commonwealth, — and God, the ChuTch, 
and the King, became their Trinity, while it was 
hard to tell which person of tlfe ^JireeAwas the most 
devoutly worshipped. Then, too, "'the duties of 
non-resistance and passive obediChce were incul- 
cated as tl\e golden rule of Christian practice; 
while opposition to monarchy waB represented as 
a crime in which, if the sinner died, his salvation 
was hopeless. In the same way, Charles and his 
brother were fanatics, who vibrated to the very last 
between their confessors and their impresses ; and 
those gay and guilty courtiers were fanatics, who, 
even amidst their excesses, would sometimes fast 
and pray, and be visited by superstitious impulses 
more ridiculous than the worst that have been 
fabled of Cromwell himself. 

The unfortunate peculiarities of manner by 
which the Puritans were distinguished obscuied 
the noble moral qualities they unquestionably 
possessed ; and the majority of the nation soon 
became heartily tired of the gloom and constraint 
of the Commonwealth. 'Hie reaction of feeling, 
therefore, with which the restoration of the mo- 
narchy was welcomed was an absolute national 
frenzy. When Charles arrived bonfires were 
kindled in such multitudes in the metropolis, that 
fourteen blazed between St. Dunstan’s and Temple 
Bar, and thirty-one could be seen at once at the 
Strand Bridge. The populace set up their old 
May-poles; rang the church-hells; paraded lumps 
in derision, which afterwards they providently 
roasted and ate; drank the king’s health upon 
their knees in the streets; and broke the windows 
of Praise-God Barebones. Determined, also, that 
their military saviours should not go unrewaided, 
they made the soldiers of Monk happy after the 
popular fashion, by plying them with strong 
liquors, so that they were drunk every day.* The 
reign of the saints was at an end : they stole into 
corners, too happy to escape notice, amidst the 
general confusion. 

In this temper of the public mind the Restora- 
tion brought with it a tide not only of levity but 
of licentiousness, — an inundation of all the de- 
bauchery of the French court, in which Charles 
and his followers had chiefly spent their exile. 
The strangest scones were exhibited in the 
Dqphess of Portsmouth’s dressing-room, where 
Evelyn saw this worthless Cleopatra in her loose 
morning-garment, as she had newly got out of bed, 
while his majesty and the court gallants were 
standing about her. In some other points Charles’s 
domestic habits were also very singular. His es- 
pecial favourites were lfttle spaniels, of a breed 
that still retains his name: to these he was so 
much attached, that he not only suffered them to 
follow him everywhere, but even to litter and nurse 
their brood in his bcd-chambcr; on account of 
which the room, and indeed the whole court, was 
filthy and offensive-t Court language was in no 
better taste. Charles, in quarrelling with Lady 
Castlemaine, called her a jade, and she, in return, 

* Pepys’s Diary. + Evelyn. 
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called him a fool ; — and the first English phraseT 
which the queen learned, and which she applied 
to her husbaiJL You lie !” * The ldVity of 

the court, is strikingly exemplified in the anecdote 
told by Pcp^s, tlfat on the, evening of that day of 
national disgrace, when the Dutch fleet *had blocked 
up the motfith of th<* Thames and burned the 
English shipping, Charles was supping with Lady 
Castlemaine % at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, where 
the company diverted themselves with — limiting 
a moth !f patters were not mended when the 
king rcpaired*to the council : he could not even 
ajfect a decent show of interest in public affairs, 
mid, instead of attending to the business in bund, 
be would play with bis favourite dog.} 

Sanctioned and encouraged by tlie royal example, 
the upper classes now resumed with double ardour 
various immoral practices which Puritanism had 
held in check. Swearing, which during the Com- 
monwealth had been punished by a fine,§ and pro- 
fligate conversation, were now so prevalent, that a 
young nobleman or man of family was accounted 
“no gentleman, nor person of any honour, that 
had not, in two hours’ sitting, invented some new 
modish oath, or found out the late intrigue betwee^ 
the Lord 11 . and the Lady P. — laughed at the 
fopperies of priests — and made lampoons and drol- 
leries on the sacred Seri ptujes themselves.” j| The 
lives of Buckingham, Rochester, and Sedley show 
how fearlessly all common decency could be set at 
nought ; while their writings evince how talent 
was employed, among the highest ranks, in bedi- 
zening the carrion carcase and rouging the yellow 
check of the foul goddess they had set up. Pride 
of birth had hitherto been a characteristic of the 
English aristocracy, which made them solicitous 
for stainless and becoming alliances ; but, now, 
royal and noble concubines and worthless actresses 
became the patronesses, and even the wives, of the 
highest nobility. Gaming also, in the absence of 
nobler excitements, became a fashionable frenzy, 
so that a noble house was incomplete without a 
basset-table; and, m the turning ol a die or a card, 
such sums disappeared as nothing hut the level- 
ing of whole forests could supply.^ In tins way, 
Lord Caernarvon’s definition may be said to have 
been practically adopted by many great landed pro- 
prietors : — “ Wood— an excrescence of the earth, 
provided by God for the payment of debts.” The 
court ladies, as might be expected, were not proof 
against the examples of a profligate king and equally 
dissolute nobility and they became so eqqivocal in 
character that fef cared to venture the selection of a 
wife from among them .*% Some of their frolics, too, 
were as coarse and as wild as those of the other sex. 
*A choice specimen in this way was the exploit of 

• * Perns. t Mem. J Mem. 

• i •• He swears nt the rate of two thousand' pounds *1 year if the 
Rump act were still in being,” is the eulogiurn upon n pietty fellow 
’in Dijden’s Wild (lallanl. 

II Lord Somers ’ b Tracts, vol. vui. 

*11 The zero of gambling-heat was displayed at tins period by the 
I)ul<e ot ISt. Albans, who, although more than eighty years old, and 
completely blind, still continued to frequent the gaming-table, having 
a man beside him, to tell him the name of each card.— Evelyn. 
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Mrs. Jcnyngs,a maid of honour, afterwards Duchess 
of Tyrconnel. She dressed herself like an orange- 
wench, and cried oranges # about the streets.’ On 
occasions of public* jejoieing ladies and gen- 
tlemen threw fireworks at the crowd, or at one 
another, ant! burnt each other*i n sport : they afso 
smutted each other’s faces with candle-grease and 
soot, ‘‘till most of them were like devils.” Gentle- 
men, too, dressed themselves like ladies, and ladies 
disguised themsel/es like gentlemen, clapping peri- 
wigs upon their heads.* N 

A spirit of licentiousness is generally combined 
with cruelty and recklessness of life ; and the rage 
for duelling during the reign of Charles II. had 
increased b^ond all former precedent, so that fatal 
encounters were of daily occurrence from the worst 
of causes or for no cause at*all. An atrocious in- 
stance was that of the duel fought between the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Shrewsbury : the 
duke, after having wronged the earl in “the nicest 
point,” eucounteied and slew his injured anta- 
gonist, the countess standing by the w’hile in the 
disguise of a page, and holding the horse of her 
paramour ; after whose victory she welcomed with 
open arms the blood-stained murderer of her hus- 
band. Another specimen of a different character 
is detailed by that prince of gossips, the lively Pepys, 
in a passage so dramatic, and so illustrative of the 
manners of the age, as to deserve being quoted at 
length. “Here Creed did tell us,” lie says, “the 
story of the duel last night, in Covcnt Garden, 
between Sir II. Bellasses and Tom Porter. It is 
worth remembering the silliness of the quarrel, 
and is a kind of emblem of the general complexion 
of this whole kingdom at present. They two dined 
yesterday at Sir Robert Carr’s, where, it seems, 
people do drink high, all that come. It happened 
that these two, the greatest friends in the world, 
Mere talking together ; and Sir II. Bellasses talked 
a little louder than ordinary to Tom Porter, giving 
of him some advice. Some of the company stand- 
ing by said, What, are they quarrelling, that they 
talk so high? Sir H. Bellasses, hearing it, said, 
No, says he, I would have you know I never 
quarrel, but I sti ike; and take that as a rule of 
mine! How, says Tom Porter, strike? 1 
■would I could see the man in England that durst 
give me a blow ! With that, Sir II. Bellasses 
did give him a box of the ear ; and so they were 
going to fight there, hut were hindered. And by- 
and-by Tom Porter went out, and, meeting Dryden 
the poet, told him of the business, and that be mtis 
resolved to fight Sir H. Bellasses presently ; lor he 
knew that, if he did not, they should be friends 
to-morrow, and then the blow would rest upon 
him, which he would* prevent, and desired Dryden 
to let him have his boy to bring him notice whidh 
May Sir H. Bellasifes goes. By-and-by he is in- 
formed that Sir H. Bellasses’s coach wa* coming : 
so Tom Porter went doMii out of the coffee-house, 
where he stayed for the tidings, and stopped the 
coach, and bade Sir II. Bellasses curhe oat, 

# l’epys’s Diary , 
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Why, says H. Bellasses, you will not hurt me 
coming out, will you? No, says Tom Porter. 
So, out he went, and both drew : and H. Bellasses 
having drawn, and flung aw£fy his scabbard, Tom 
Porter asked him wither he was ready. • The 
other answering hiih he was, they fell to fight, 
some f of their acquaintance by. They wounded 
one another, and H. Bellasses so much, that it is 
feared he will die : and finding himself severely 
wounded, he called to Tom Porter, and kissed him, 
and bad,e hifn shift for himself; for, says he, 
Tom, thou hast hurt ipe ; but I will make shift to 
stand upon my legs till thou mayest withdraw, 
and the world will not take notice. of you, for I 
would not have thee troubled for w$ut thou hast 
done. And, so, whether he did fly or not I cannot 
tell ; but Tom Porter showed II. Bellasses that lie 
was wounded’ too ; and they are both ill, but II. 
Bellasses to fear of life.” The result of this en- 
counter was, that Bellasses died ten days after- 
wards. 

Politics had now become in England an import- 
ant element in the common business of life ; and 
here, too, we find the same spirit and fashions which 
were predominant everywhere else. The debates 
of parliament were grown to be so protracted, that 
many of the members adjourned to refresh them- 
selves at taverns, from which they returned half- 
drunk to finish the discussion* Coffee-houses 
were the favourite resort of those who wished either 
to gather or retail the political news of the day. 
Political clubs were also abundant, where the 
middle classes attended, and look a share in the 
discussions, to the great wonderment and wrath of 
the aristocracy. “ Yea,” says a Cavalier writer, 
alluding to these clubs, £t they have of late made 
our citizens statesmen too, whose business lies 
cpiite another way, one would think ; every little 
ale-draper now can tell what the privy council 
intend to do a month hence, and what the king 
ought to do. . . . Very line, by my troth !”f The 
most noted institution of this kind during the 
reign of Charles II. was that consisting of the 
friends of the Earl of Shaftesbury, called the 
King’s Head Club, the members of which met 
at the King’s Head tavern over against the Inner 
Temple gate ; and, that they might not fall foul 
of each other in the frequent street scuffles of 
the period, each wore a green ribbon on his hat, 
from which the club was sometimes called the 
Green Ribbon Club. As the founders were 
eager to make proselytes, they freely admitted all 
strangers, and especially young gentlemen of pro- 
perty newly come to town,; and the chief topics 
they discussed were, the horrors of slavery and 
popery, and the best means fif defending the coun- 
try from these calamities. This their guardian- 
ship over pure religion, however, was not of that 
lugubrious kind which the Puritans had formerly 
affected ; for the house was double-balconied in the 
front, “for the clubsters to issue forth in fresco , 

*• l’epya’s Diary. 
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with hats and no perukes, pipes in their mouths, 
merry faces, and diluted throats, for the enter- 
tainment of the canaglia Inflow. ”% The great 
Prdtestant aim of these Shaftesbury politicians 
was, the exclusion of the Duk a e of York from 
the succession; and, to enlighten the populace 
upon the subject of jx /)ery aw general, they were 
wont to make huge bonfires, in which the Pope 
and the King of France were burnt irp effigy. In 
these popular ovations the puppets were paraded 
through the streets by tumultuary multitudes, and 
amidst shouts and vociferous clamours that might 
have woke the dead ; after which, th&y were so- 
lemnly committed to the flames, amidst volleys df 
squibs and fireworks. t 

But it was while Oates and his fellow-wituesses 
frightened the isle from its propriety with their reve- 
lations of plots aud conspiracies that the anti-popi&h 
horror attained its height. Men walked the streets as 
if they moved under t he paroxysm of a nightmare ; 
they turned a corner as cautiously as if they ex- 
pected to stumble headlong upon the famous awny 
of Compostella pilgrims. All those, too, who 
thought themselves of sufficient consequence to be 
marked by the church of Rome lor assassination — 
and such persons were not tew — at length bravely 
determined not to sit down to be quietly strangled, 
and have their own swords thrust through their 
bodies, like Sir Edmondbury Godfrey ; and the 
expedient they adopted was worthy of their valour 
and the occasion. “ There was much recom- 
mendation of silk aunour, and the prudence of 
being provided with it against the time that Pro- 
testants were to be massacred. And, accordingly, 
there were abundance of those silken back, breast, 
and head pots made and sold, that were pretended 
to be pistol-proof ; in winch any man dressed up 
was as safe as in an house, for it was impossible any 
one could go to strike him lor laughing ; so ridicu- 
lous was the figure, as they say, of hogs in armour. 
.... This was armour of defence; but our sparks 
were not altogether so tame to carry their provision 
no farther ; lor, truly, they intended to be assailants 
upon fair .occasion, and hud for that end recom- 
mended also to them a ceitain pocket weapon, 
which for its design and efficacy had the honour 
to be called a protestant flail. It was for street 
and crowd work ; and the engine, lurking perdue 
in a coat pocket, might readily sally out to execu- 
tion ; and so, by clearing a great hall, or piazza, 
or so, carry an election by a choice way of polling 
called knocking down. The handle resembled a 
farrier’s blood-stick, and the fall ^vas joined to the 
end by a strong nervous ligature, that nuts swing 
fell just short of the hand, and was made of lignum 
vita ', or rather, as the poet termed it^mortisS’l “ 

Quarrels between foreigners of different nations 
also sometimes enlivened the streets of London.’ 
The most remarkable of these disputes was one in, 
1661 , between the French and Spanish ambassa- 
dors, upon the ticklish question of precedence. A 

• North's Exnmen, p. 5/2 ‘ t Ibid, 
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regular conflict took place in Cheapside between^ 
the followers of both, which was carried on so 
fiercely that J all % thfc military, and many "of the 
train-bahds, hacl to be ordered out on the occasion. 
Jn anticipation *of the affray the Spaniards had 
cunningly lined their coach-harness ‘ # with chains 
of iron, so that it could not^*be cut asunder ; they 
had also mounted an armed guard upon eacli 
* horse, and #pon every couch, and by these con- 
trivances they gained the victory, although their 
adversaries ^vere four to one. A good deal of 
bloodshed wf!s the consequence, and the crowd 
huzza’d the discomfiture of the French.* 
When ambassdtlors thus belaboured each other 
it was not to be expected that their sacred persons 
would be always respected by the populace ; and 
. accordingly, in 1(>83, when the national heat 
against the United Provinces was at the height, 
the London mob attacked the Dutch ambassador’s 
carnage, and discharged into it a volley of stones, 
squibs, and firebrands, by which Ins lady was 
dangerously wounded. 1 

The ’prentices, too, were still as turbulent 
as ever, and ready to brawl against all autho- 
rities, to show their love of liberty and pure 
religion. On one occasion, some of their num- 
ber, having cudgelled their masters, were set 
m the pillory ; upon which the rest assembled, 
tore down the pillory, and rescued their com- 
panions. The pillofy was again set up, and the 
culprits exposed in it, upon which the fraternity 
once more demolished it, in reckless defiance of all 
the power of the law.J Then there wciefunous 
street encounters between the butchers and the 
weavers, in which Jthe fornftr were distinguished 
by their blue or green aprons, and the latter by 
their sleeves. Even the bear-gardens were not 
without their feuds and factions. At these places 
of public amusement, sword- fighting as well as 
bear-baiting was exhibited; and the spectators 
sometimes quin relied „so fiercely upon the merits 
of their favourite gladiators, that a single combat 
would swell into a general pell-mell encounter.^ 

A numerous set of characters that still remain 
to be noticed chiefly consisted of the younger 
suns of good families, the lieiis of wealthy citizens, 
and raw young squiies from the cojinti v ; men 
who lived only for to-day, and knew no happiness 
or comfort out of London. Most of them, full of 
the fashionable horror at the remembrance of the 
days of the Rump, identified liberty of political 
sentiment with fank rebellion, and confounded 
yumarchy with a sanction for every excess ; swear- 
ing by the new order of tilings, and brawling against 
innovation, without understanding anything about 
Mie matter. # These were the “dear hearts,” the 
•“ heroics,” the “ honest men,”|| who, m the time 
of the civil war, would have joined the Babe-eaters 
or swelled the ranks of Gorina’s troopers; but, in 
this piping time of peace, they showed their loyalty 

* l’epys’s Diary. t Echmd. if. p. 697. 
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more cheaply by huzzaing for the leiflg, drinking 
for the king, and breaking the king’s peace to 
prove their love to the kifig. As rojimmeni was 
now as common a ca*itword as loyalty, others 
up for wits or geniuses; and, to. establish this 
character, tfiey damned plify*, patronised actofs, 
haunted the coffee-houses to which tjic choicest 
authors resorted,* and repeated the last good say- 
ing of Rochester, Sedley, or Dryden. Others, 
more audacious ftill, sometimes composed verses 
on their own account, which they Siarried about 
like an infection, and inflicted upon alF\vho had 
ears to hear. But the most boisterous class were 
the Scowerer^ the legitimate successors of the 
Roaring Bt^s and Bonaventors of the former age. 
These gentlemen scoured the streets during the 
night in bands, stormed taverns, broke windows, 
wiped out milk-scores, wrenched off <]por-knockers, 
daubed and defaced the gilt signs, routed the 
apple merchants, fish-mongers, and butter-women, 
with whose commodities they bestrewed the market- 
place, attacked and knocked down all chance 
passengers, or even gave battle, to some body of 
nval scowciers, and generally ended by a conflict 
wiih the watch, in which the rioters, after their 
heads and swords were broken, were carried to the 
watch-house, and, in the morning, before a ma- 
gistrate, who, if the offenders were of wealth or 
worship, dismissed them with a gentle admonish- 
ment, that ouly recruited them for the campaign 
of the following night. f 

But. gallantry was the grand predominant agent, 
that, like a chemical spint, extracted all the fully 
and fhigitiousness of the age, and placed them 
before the eye in full and strong individuality. 
Not to love, was not to he; and, therefore, all 
were lovers, from the half-fledged stripling fresh 
from the teacher’s rod to the hoary veteran whose 
dim eyes could scarcely discern the charms with 
which his heart was smitten, — from the impo- 
verished swain whose last sixpence was bent into 
a To-and-from-mv-loveJ to him who could buy a 
heart with coronets, crown jewels, and pensions. 
Foppery in dress was the natural result of this over- 
weening desire to please, and gallants endeavoured 
to make themselves irresistible by the newest cut 
of a French suit, or an enormous fleece of periwig. 
Foppery in speech was also as natural as foppery 
in dress; and it was now so much the fashion to 
interlard conversation with French phrases, that it 
was “ as ill-breeding to speak good English as to 
wiite good English, good sense, or a good hand.”§ 
But the charm of charms was, for a lover to 
possess the reputation of a wit; and, if he could 
pen a few smooth verses on the attractions of his 


* Will's coffee-honse was Already the mout distinguished of these 
places. 

1 Sh.'iilweU’H Comody of the Scowcrer*. 
j A common loui-tokett of the period. 

—like sixpence crook’d. 

With ' to-aud-from-my-hne,' it look’d% 

llUDIRRA S. 

* § Wyclieily's Gentleman Dancing Master. This uflerlution of 
blrndi«»; Ji»j{l.sh with French phi uses in Conversation (with which 
even Druleu was infected) is iidiculwl in the llehous#, where the 
two hint's of llicntford aic made to speak Fiencli to show Thtir# 
politeness. 
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mistress, the success of his syut was sure to answer 
his utmost wishes. Many, who sought the re- 
putation, without the trouble, of gallantry, had 
' their pockets stuffed with ^billets-doux, addressed 
to them, which they had forged for rj the nonce ; 
and these they paraded before company with as 
much r pride as Caligula, when he led Roman 
slaves in his triumphal procession, disguised 
like German warriors. Those who sought ran- 
dom love-adventures repaired to the theatre, where 
they might Accost a vizor in the pit without 
fearing to put it to the blush ; or they could 
ascend to the gallery, which was the chosen place 
for such intrigues, and where every, masked she- 
adventurer might pass for a countess, or a goddess 
in a cloud. Even the penetralia of the theatre 
were not sacred from intrusion; and it was the 
fashion for gallants to haunt the stage behinddhe 
scenes, and invade the tiring-rooms of the ac- 
tresses. The other resorts for such adventures 
were, the masquerades, which were now con- 
venient places of assignation ; Spring Garden, 
which enjoyed a double portion of its former bad 
repute; or the New Exchange, which, since 
Paul’s Walk was no more, was become the fashion- 
able covered lounge, and where the little millinery 
shops, that were profusely sprinkled about the 
piazzas, wete kept by beautiful young women* 
When love, however, was made in a more formal 
and open fashion, the lover sallied forth in the 
evening at the head of a band of fiddlers, and 
serenaded under the window of his mistress with 
some choice sonnet. When courtship ended in 
matrimony, the wedding made the whole street 
ring with crowding, fiddling, and dancing; and 
the loud flourish of fiddles was the first sound by 
which the happy pair was awoke on the following 
morning. The chief fashionable matrimonial 
markets in the metropolis were Hyde Park and 
Mulberry Garden; at the last of which places, 
especially, lovers nourished their mutual affection 
and plighted their troth over collations of cakes 
and syllabubs. f 

Notwithstanding all this frivolity and profligacy, 
however, of the higher ' classes, the bulk of the 
community still retained much of the good old 
English spirit. Independently of the Puritans, 
whose stern, self-denying manners have been 
already described, there were many royalists who 
still exhibited the best traits of the period of 
“ Good Queen Bess/* and regarded with contempt 
the Frankism and frivolity that had now become 
so fashionable. Persons of this class adhered to 
the primitive hours of their forefathers in rising, 
transacting business, and gaing to rest; and 
in diet they stoutly stood by English fare, not- 
withstanding the French cookery that had now 
become prevalent. Before they repaired to the 
more weighty duties of the day, they adjourned to 
some alehouse or tavern, and took their mommg x 
which consisted of a cup of ale or wine ^ and 

* Etheridge’s Sir Fopliug Flutter Wycherly’s Country Wile, 

\ Wycherly’a Lov&in a Wood; or St. James’s Park.— Sedley’s 
Mulberry Garden. 
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•when business was over they had their favourite 
club or coffee-house to which they repaired to 
discuss the affairs of religion, poUtics'/or literature. 
The temperate beverages of tea, coffee, aftd cho- 
colate, which were introduced into^England during 
this period, ‘goon came into such general use that 
even already they wfcre beginning to supersede 
those ftery or heavy liquors that had hitherto ac- 
companied every meal ; and we now flead of the v 
social tea-table in the domestic history of the 
people.* The English at this periocbalso seem to 
have been a more musical people than ever they 
were afterwards ; almost every person o? education 
could sing by the scale, and play upon some in- 
strument ; and, accordingly, social parties of 
music were common, where the violin, the flute, 
and the spirmet found no lack of skilful performers. i 
Cheerful parties by water were also usual; and 
the company, after sailing as far as Greenwich 
would ascend the lull, and enjoy themselves witli 
games at cards upon the grass, after which they 
returned at* evening, singing all the way up the 
river.j- These were days when the banks of the 
Thames were as melodious as the shores of the 
Adriatic. Even on the merriest occasions, too, of 
junketting and holiday-keeping, thcr^ prevailed 
among these sober classes a dread of late hours 
that sufficed to close up the festival at ten o’clock 
at nighl ; and Pepys describes, with laughable 
simplicity, the consternation of some ladies be- 
longing to a noble family who were detained upon 
one of these occasions till midnight, when they 
found the gates of their mansion closed, and the 
inmates gone to sleep. 

While such remains of the old simplicity of living 
were still to be found in the metropolis in spite of 
evil example, they were still more plentiful in the 
country, where the court contagion was as yet un- 
felt. The baronial table was still heart of oak, 
and laden with the old festive hospitality ; and the 
huge sirloins and mighty plum-puddings that 
smoked upon it seemed to laugh to scorn the inno- 
vations ol French cooks that had become so 
fashionable in London. The guests were waited 
upon by a throng of blue-coated servants, who still 
preserved the ancient “ yea forsooth” simplicity of 
manner ; and the walls of the hall were still gar- 
nished with a forest of stags’ horns and other 
relics of the chase, in preference to more fashion*- 
able ornaments. The country squires also gave 
annual feasts to their tenants, and, by other acts 
of kindness, made the tie between landlord and 
tenant a sort of family relationship ; while tin; 
farmers, in similar fashwn, gave jolly harvest- 
homes, sheep-shearings, and the other old set 
feasts to their labourers and dependents. Such 
pleasing pictures of rural life are plentifully inter; 
spersed in the plays of the period, but are only in- 
troduced upon the stage to he ridiculed. We shall' 
find them again, however, iu a still more attractive 

* Tea, as we have stated in a former Chanter, was at first sold in 
London only in a liquid state. It appears, from Dryden’s Wild Gal- 
laut, to have been relished ns a morning draught by those who had 
exceeded in drinking the previous nighty 

f Pepys ’s Diary, 
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fashion under the days of “ good Queen Anne.’* 
— As abhonrence of the drama had been one 
of the chief Jhstipcfions of Puritanism, a liabit f of 
play-gding became a badge of loyalty after* 1 the 
Restoration The theatres, therefore, were re- 
opened, and their benches crowded jnore eagerly 
than ever. Moveable scerfcry is said to have been 
first introduced upon the English stage a few years 
* before the 'Restoration, by Sir William Davenant ; 
and after that event it was produced at the 
Theatre Ro^l in Drury Lane * This and other 
novelties at ffrst startled the proprietors of theatres, 
by the e^ense they occasioned; but when they 
%und that such* lively additions to the play drew 
full houses, and yielded large profits, they launched 
fully into the speculation, and rivalled each other 
in the splendour and richness of stage decorations. 
As the whole power of mechanical ingenuity was 
thus brought to bear upon theatrical representa- 
tions, a love of rich scenery and surprising trans- 
formations became predominant with the public, 
inconsequence of which the opera, which had been 
introduced by Davenant before the Restoration, was 
revived ; and its gorgeous materials at first threw 
into the shade the more sober productions of the re- 
gular drama ; so that Shad well and Settle, who wrote 
for this operatic taste, were for a shoTt time more 
popular than Dryden himself.t Music and dancing 
were soon as much in requisition as splendid scene- 
painting, and the most celebrated foreign singers 
and dancers were hired by the London theatres, at 
an immense expense.^ Iu other less important 
points a similar change had taken place. The 
stage, instead of being “ half in glimmer and half 
in gloom,” as before the Civil War, was lit up by 
a blaze of wax candles; the orchestm was fur- 
nished with some nine or ten fiddles ; and greater 
attention was paid not only to rich but appro- 
priate costume for the characters that were repre- 
sented^ But among all the additions now made to 
the attractions of the theatre, none equalled the in- 
troduction of women upon the stage as actresses. || 
Hitherto the female characters hud beeu performed 
by boys; but now taste was gratified by seeing 
female feelings judiciously represented by the tender 
sex, and depravity was pampered by the amorous 
speeches and Sybarite attitudes of honajido wo- 
men. As if even this had not been enough, too, 
several plays (and these of the lewdest description) 
were sometimes exhibited by female performers 
only .^f The complaint was, loud and general 
during this age, # th at the actresses only added to 
^he general depravity ; and the host of royal and 
noble concubines that «vas supplied from their 
ranks attests the truth of the accusation .** In 
‘consequence^ of the crowds that now ^resorted to 

* * Wright’s Historia Histrionico, Lond 1699.— See also Collier’s 
^History of the stage, iii. 865—376. 

+ Roscius Anglicanus, Land. 1711.— Scott’s Life of Drjden.’ 

i Roscius Auglicanus. 

$ Pepys. When Queen Elizabeth was introduced upon tliejstage 
gilt* costume was carefully copied from her statues and pictures. 

|{ It ts difficult to ascertain the precise date of this, innovation ; 
but Pepys (u regular play goer) first saw women upon the stage in 
the year 1660. 

, «(1 Wright's Historia Histrionica.— Pepys. 

•* Echard, toI. Pepys. 
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the theatres, actors were no longer the hum' 
ble showmen and needy dependents of aristo- 
cratic caprice. They vfttxed rich, and became 
proud : they felt thtnjselves necessary to an agS 
that was devoted to amusement, and began ^to 
divide the ’town with their ‘trtimpery quaTrels and 
factions. The license of the stage alsorin political 
matters occasionally went beyond the patience of 
the court, and bitter side-remarks were frequently 
vented through tHb medium of a play against the 
conduct of those in power. To preVentjhese ex- 
cesses, the theatres were sometimes shut up, and 
the actors themselves committed to prison, to learn 
a little whole^me moderation.* 

From thg liberality with which the public taste 
was regaled, both in the variety of plays, and 
the exciting manner in w^iich they were repre- 
sented, the audiences soon became %o fastidious, 
that many a piece was damned which scarcely 
deserved that fate. But it was not mere taste 
that formed the criterion of judging and condemn- 
ing. Personal pique and political prejudice were 
too often allowed to interfere ; and such influential 
wits as Buckingham and Rochester could fre- 
quently confer popularity upon the dullest, as well 
as bring disgrace upon the best-written piece, f 
It was not always, however, that a dramatic poet 
was in the humour of succumbing to such a tyran- 
nous process ; and, while a critic was whizzing a 
catcall in Drury Lane, lie might be stopped by a 
hostile invitation of the author to take a walk into 
Covcnt Garden. On tins account, a beau is di- 
rected, in the preface to the Relormation, a pluy 
acted at the Duke’s Theatre, ju 1673, only to 
abuse a new play when he knows that the author 
is no fighter. Sometimes the influence of a dra- 
matic writer was so strong, that he could pack the 
house with a numerous jury in his favour, in which 
case the right to condemn was by no means the 
safest of privileges. When the United Kingdoms 
was brought upon the stage, its author, the Ho- 
nourable Edward Howard, had filled the house 
with a strong phalanx of supporters, to ensure 
success: the malicious Buckingham headed a 
rival party lor the purpose of condemning the 
play : but, scarcely *hud the work of hissing com- 
menced, when all the Howards rose in an uproar ; 
the duke himself was compelled to retreat, and, as 
his enemies waylaid him at the door, he only 
escaped a severe cudgelling, or something still 
worse, by stealing off in the confusion J 

As the public theatre now absorbed the chief 
taste and talent of the country, the court pageants 
did not keep pace with dramatic representations. 
Although they had, indeed, inevitably improved, 
with the improvement of shows in general, they 
still, in some measure, smacked of the rudetiesif of 
the old times. This will appear by the following 
account of a royal procession from the* Tower to 
Whitehall, in 1660, by Pepys — a description 
Vhich rivals that of the coronation by Beau Tibbs, 
in Gfoldsmith’s Citizen of the World. ‘*It is<ci^ 

Pepvs. 1 Scott’* Life of Dryden. 

% Kjy to the Rehearsal. . 
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possible,” he says, “ to relate the glory of this day 
expressed in the clothes of them that rid, and their 
horses, and horsecloths. The Knights of the Bath 
was a brave sight of itself, e and their esquires. 
Remarkable were the tyro men that represent the 
two Dukes of NorAiandy and Aquitaine. The 
bishops caine next after barons, which is the 
higher place ; which makes me think that the next 
parliament they will be called J;o the House of 
Lords. My I^ord Monk rode bare after the king, 
and led in hi& hand a spare horse, as being Master 
of the Horse. The king in a most rich embroidered 
Buit and cloak, looked most noble. ‘Wadlow, the 
vintner, at the Devil in Flcet-strefct, did lead a 
tine company of soldiers, all young conibly men in 
white doublets. Then followed the vice-cham- 
berlain, Sir G. Carteret, a company of men all like 
Turks; but V know not yet what they are fjT. 
The streets all gravelled, and the houses hung 
with carpets before them, made brave show ; and 
the ladies out of the windows. So glorious was 
the show with gold and silver, that we were not 
able to look at it, our eyes at last being so much 
overcome.” Here the pageant-dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, and the company of Turks, remind 
us of the dragon and unicorn, and the Faith, Hope, 
and Charity of the old masques and processions. 
To this Beene we may add the description of a 
state supper in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, 
given by the sovereign to the companions of the 
Order of the Garter, on the evening of the anni- 
versary of St. George. “ The king,” says Evelyn, 
who describes the scene, “ sat on an elevated 
throne, at the upper end at a table alone; the 
knights at a table on the right hand, reaching all 
the length of the room *, over against them, a cup- 
board of rich gilded plate ; at the lower end, the 
music ; on the balusters above, wind-music, trum- 
pets, and kettle-drums. The king was served by 
the lords and pensioners, who brought up the 
dishes. About the middle of the dinner, the 
knights drank the king’s health, then the king 
their’s, when the trumpets and music played and 
sounded, the guns going off at the Tower. At the 
banquet came in the queen, and stood by the king’s 
left hand, but did not sit.” All this was noble 
and imposing — but the spirit of coarse revelry 
soon broke out. “ Then was the banqueting stuff 
Hung about the room profusely. In truth, the 
crowd was so great, that though I stayed all the 
supper the day before, I now stayed no longer 
than this sport began, for fear of disorder.” The 
same want of taste that made a scramble for the 
bauqueting stuff converted the king and these 
noble Knights of the Garter into coxcombs ; so 
that on one occasion, according to Fepys, they 
wore their official robes all day, and then rode 
about with them in the park in the evening. The 
chief pal&ce amusements were masques and 
dancing, in the last of which the poor queen seemed*, 
to find abundant solace for the neglect of her 
.huoband, and for which she was severely blamed 
by the splenetic^ amphleteers of the day. 


* One grave piece of English court mumming has 
not yet been noticed, although it commenced in the 
days of Edward the Confessor* ai^d. continued 
almost to our own times. This was thifc royal 
practice of touching for the evil^r scrofula, — a 
divine gift oh healing supposed to he inherent in 
the legitimate kings of^ngitfhd, and in them only. 
When the set day arrived for the performance of 
this miracle, the king was seated in stote in the 
banqueting-house, and the patients were led up to 
the throne by the physician. Tha king then 
stroked their faces or cheeks, with bodi hands, as 
they knelt, while a chaplain, standing tyy in full 
canonicals, repeated over each that passage of 
Scripture, “He put his hands upon them, aud 
healed them.” When they had all been touched 
or stroked in this manner, another chaplain, kneel- 
ing, and having angel-pieces of gold strung on 
white ribbons on his arm, delivered them one by 
one to his majesty, who put them upon the necks 
of the touched as they passed before him, while 
the first chaplain repeated the passage, “ That is 
the true light which came into the world.” As the 
reading of a Gospel commenced the service, an 
Epistle concluded it, with the prayers for the sick 
a little altered from the Liturgy, and the blessing ; 
after which the lord chamberlain and controller of 
the household brought a basin, ewer, and towel, for 
the king to wash his hands.* The mercurial 
Charles 1 1.* was -wont to laugh heartily, even in 
church, when an anthem was sung out of tune, or 
a court vice preached at.;t how he was able to 
preserve the needful gravity of countenance during 
this absurd ceremony is not easy to understand. 
The popular belief in its efficacy was as strong 
during his reign as it had ever been during the 
darkest ages. A disastrous proof of this was 
afforded on one occasion when the crowd of people 
with their diseased children was so great at the 
court surgeon’s door, applying for tickets to be 
admitted to Whitehall, that six or seven persons 
were pressed to death in the confusion. t 

Other shows and exhibitions, which are only 
tolerated by the mobs of the nineteenth century, 
were at this time most acceptable even to the 
highest ranks. Of these the puppet-shows were 
most conspicuous, where, besides the adventures of 
Puqch, the spectators were regaled with the pathe- 
tic drama of Patient Grizzel, or some edifying in-' 
cident from Scripture. § Monkeys were clothed in 
appropriate costume, and taught to perform in 
little pantomimes, as well as to ciance, and play 
diverting tricks upon the tight-rope.|| Then therq» 
were plays composed by bankrupt authors, and ex- 
hibited by fourth-rate or discarded actors, in tem- 
porary booths at the city fairs : to thi% complexion* 
pooT Elkanah Settle, once the civic poet laureate,*^ 
came at last. After having triumphed for a time* 
as the successful court rival of Dry den, he finally • 
sunk into a dramatist for Sraithfield, and performed, 
the part of & dragon in one of his own pieces. 

* Evelyn’B Diary. + Pepys’s Diary. t Ev«1yiT« Diary. 

§ Pepya. |] Idem. f Scott, Life of Dry deu, 
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Men who exhibited feats of strength or dexterity* 
and jugglerj of every description, were now plen- 
tiful in Loijfon a aiM the mention of a few of their 
feats \tfll indicate the character of the public faste. 
There was^me •Florian Marchand, who, .drinking 
only fountain water, refunded it froi / his mouth 
in the fo^m of all kilKls of*wine and sweet waters. 
There was a Turk, a rope-dancer, who walked 
bare-footc4up a rope that was almost perpendi- 
cular, by merely taking hold of it with his toes : 
he also danced blind-fold on the high (tight) rope, 
with a hoy afcout twelve years old tied to his feet, 
# about sijr or seven yards below, dangling as lie 
danced, and wfth whom he moved as if the hoy’s 
weight had been but a feather. Such athletic feats 
as a man raising a cannon of about four hundred 
pounds weight with the hair of his head, seem to 
have been common. It was a golden age for such 
performers, when chairs and chariots thronged to 
their places of exhibition. These shows were con- 
centrated into one huge mass of amusement at 
sflcli fairs as St. Margaret’s at Southwark, and St. 
Bartholomew’s in Smithfield. An Italian Scara- 
mouch had sometimes the honour to perforip l^jfore 
his majesty at Whitehall ; but, shameful tq tell, 
the courtiers had to pay at the door for admission. 
These various performers exhibited privately as 
well as publicly ; and sometimes when a gentleman 
gave a dinner to his friends, a juggler or a fire- 
eafor was hired to entertain the company.? 

Although the old active amusements and athletic 
sports of the country were necessarily becoming 
less popular, from the change of manners, yet 
even among the aristocracy certain rough exercises 
were still in vogue, that form a strong contrast to 
the effeminacy of the nobles in other respects. 
Thus, swimming had become a favourite amuse- 
ment, and prodigious feats in the way of wager 
and competition were performed in this department 
by Rochester and his companions, ^octf-racing 
was also a courtly amusement, which Carles II., 
himself a first* rate pedestrian, greatly patronised ; 
and Pepys, among other facts of the kind, mentions 
the exploit of two young noblemen who, upon a 
wager, ran clown and killed a stout buck in St. 
James’s Park in presence of the king. Tennis, 
as a court game, was so keenly pursued by Charles 
II., that, having a steel-yard, in which he weighed 
himself after the sport was over, on one occasion 
he found that he had lost four pounds and a half 
in weight at a single boutf Skating also was a 
newly introduced, or rather, perhaps, a revived 
, amusement in England at this time, and was per- 
formed “after the manner of the Hollanders.”! 
One principal place for this practice, as at present, 
was the canal in St. James’s Park. There were 
also certain athletic exercises, chiefly of a military 
character, that seemed to have formed a regular 
mart of a fashionable education. These consisted 
fof running at the ring, throwing a javelin at the 
figure of a Moor’s head, firing pistols at a mark, 
and taking up a gauntlet upon the point of a 
* Evdyn’s Diary. t Pepys, t Evelyn. 


sword ; all which exercises were performed on 
horseback, and at full speed.* The truly English 
sport of boat-racing and* yacht-racing was* now 
extensively practised ; and, as well as horse-rac’ftig^ 
at Newmarket, greatly occupied the time and 
money of the courtiers. t l3bwls also continued to 
be a favourite game with ladies as well, as gentle- 
men.! Bear-baiting and bull-baiting, which had 
been so rigidly put down during the Common- 
wealth, were resifined at the F "toration. Pepys 
observes, however, that these sporfs w$re gradually 
becoming less fashionable among tl?fe higher 
classes; and if such accidents as one 'recorded by 
Evelyn were cf frequent occurrence, it was full tunc 
that they should be so. A mastiff, he informs us, 
was tossed sheer over the barriers into a lady’s 
lap who sat at a considerable distance from the 
awna. One infamous sport of t^is period was 
that qf baiting horses with dogs,— a piece of 
ruffianism that disgraced the darkest periods of An- 
glo-Saxon barbarity.§ Evelyn describes an event 
of this kind, where a gallant steed waB devoted to 
death for the popular amusement, under the false 
pretepce fbpt If f»ad killed a mpm— the real pur- 
pose be jpg to gef ipopey by the exhibition. The 
hoyse beat off eve^ ipailant, and at lust had to be 
Stabbed tq fifiJpty \yjth swords. 

The in-tiopr sports qf the wealthier classes, 
besides card-play ipg, consisted of billiards, chess, 
backgammon, pfjhbage, and ninepins. Upon oc- 
casions of sppial merry-meeting, the. company 
would often divert themselves with such homely 
games as blindtpao’a ami jpqidycap. Besides 
pUpqppta and pqnvivial meetings, masques and 
prfypte theatricals frequently enlivened the man- 
sions of the wealthy. || Sometimes, too, a piece of 
furniture was poptrivpd to afford a rational pleasure 
by its eleg^pep ingenuity, or excite mirth by 
sorpe spudep joke. We are told of a 

specimen of the first kind, which was a portable 
cabinet containing a well-executed painting of the 
great, church of Haarlem, in Holland, and which 
was viewed through a small hole at one corner.^ 
This seems to have been a miniature diorama. 
Another article of furniture, belonging to Sir W. 
Penn, was a seat called Kmg Harry’s chair, upon 
which, when a stranger sat down, he was suddenly 
clasped round the middle by two iron arms, and 
held fast, to the great miith of the on-lookers ** *, 
Many of the old holidays were still observed ac- 
cording to the old English fashion. On Valentine’s 
day gentlemen sent such presents as gloves,. silk, 
stockings, garters, or even splendid jewellery, to , 
their fair valentines, whether married or single. 
On the morning of the 1st of May, young ladies, 
and even grave matrons, repaired to the fields to 
gather May -dew, with which to beautify their 
complexions : milk-maids danced in the t streets, 
with their pails wreathed with garl*nds, and a 


* Evelyn’s pitiry. 

fc Evelyn. We learn from Ecliard. that, by this time, the English 
rnce-horsoB were greatly prized in foreign countries ft 

t lVpys. § See ante, vol. i. p. 654 

|| pepys, I I^elyn. * ** PepyB, 
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fiddler going before them. New-year’s clay was 
also observed as a season of presenting gifts from 
inferiors to their patron^. On this occasion the 
"liobVes did homage to the king by an offering in 
money . that of an earl was usually twenty pieces of 
gold in tf purse.* Ill this way, also, fhe nobility 
were enriched by their clients ; and Pepys informs 
us that some courtiers had their whole fortune in 
■this custom. It is pleasing to observe that the in- 
tellectual accommodation of circulating libraries 

• Pepyg. 


had already commenced, for the benefit of those 
who could relish something better tha^ the vulgar 
amusements of the period. Anho-enojof the play 
of the Thracian Wonder, printed in 1661, and sold 
by Francis Kirkman, at the sign of dohp. Fletcher’s 
Head, without Temple Bar, is the following inti- 
mation : — “ If any genciemeu please to repair to 
- my house aforesaid, they may be furnished with all 
manner of English or French histories, romances, 
or poetry ; which are to be sold, or read for rea- 
sonable considerations .** 



Bra a Gardkk, Southwark. From Visscher’s *' London.' 
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science of political economy. The most important 
of these publications have been reviewed by Sir Fre- 
derick Eden, in his work on the State of the Poor ; 
and, with the assistance of his pages, we shall pro- 
ceed to extract and arrange the most material facts 
preserved in them that come under our present head. 

The earliest written, though not the earliest 
published, of the tracts in question, is one which is 
attributed to the pen 8f the eminent judge, Sir 
Matthew Hale. It is entitled “ A Discourse 
touching Provision for the Poor,” and did not ap- 
pear till 1683, hut was in all probability written 
m 1659 or early in 1660, certainly before 1662. 
Its references, therefore, are to the state of things 
at the very commencement of the present period, 
or rather at the close of the last. One assumption 
upon which the author proceeds in his calcula- 
tions, as upon a supposition that ^ould be uni- 
versally admitted, is rather remarkable — namely, 
that the family of a working man, consisting of 
himself, his wife, and four children, could not he 
supported “ in # mcat, drink, clothing, and house- 
rent,” under ten shillings a week. “ And so 
much,” he adds, “ thjy might probably get if em- 
ployed,” if two of the children as well as their 
mother wgre able to contribute something by their 
work to the family income. The value of money 
a hundred and eighty years ago was undoubtedly 
much greater than it now is ; and yet the wages 
of agricultural and even of some descriptions of 
mechanical labour do not at the present moinent 
exceed, if they reach, this amount. From a sub- 
sequent statement, however, it should seem that, in 
manufactures at least, this sum of ten shillings a 


week could only then be Raised by the united 
industry of rM the four working members of the 
family. He had, the author says, ascertained, by 
actual trial, what were the expenses of making “ a 
common coarse medley cloth of Gloucestershire 
waol,” of thirty-two yards in length ; from which it 
appeared that the cost of production was altogether 
1 ll. 15s. ; namely, for ninety pounds of wool at Is. 
a pound, 4/. 10s. ; for cards and oil, 1/. ; and for 
the wages of three weavers and spoolers, two 
breakers, six spinners, one fuller and burler, one 
sheerman, and one paster and picker, fourteen 
persona in all, 6/. 5s, He calculates, further, that 
sixteen such pieces might be made in a year by 
this number of workmen ; consequently the wages 
earned by them in the year would amount to 97/. 
Cut this is not quite 11. for each; so that, to 
make up the 10s. a week, or 26/. a-year, pre- 
viously assumed to be required for the mainte- 
nance of the working man and his family, his wife 
and his two elder children would in this case have 
to be included among the fourteen persons em- 
ployed, as well as himself. To reconcile the two 
statements, therefore, we must suppose that every 
labourer having so many as four children, without 
the two elder being yet able to earn anything, 
would at this time have to receive more or less 
assistance from the rates, or at least would he con- 
sidered as standing in need of such assistance ; 
for, indeed, Hale, or whoever was the author of 
the present tract, complains that, after all the 
legislation that had taken place on the subject, the 
provision made for the poor in many parts of the 
country was still miserably inadequate. “ Let 
any man,” he says * “ look over most of the popu- 
lous parishes in England : indeed, there are rates 
made fur the relief of the impotent poor, and, it 
may be, the same relief is also given in a narrow 
measure to some others that have great families, 
and upon this they live miserably, and at best 
from hand to mouth, and if they cannot get work 
to make out their livelihood they and their chil- 
dren set up a trade of begging at best.” This 
writer’s views with regard to the practicability of 
finding profitable employment for all the poor do 
not lead him to foresee any inconvenience from an 
over-plentififl provision for them. Ht^is sanguine 
enough to think that pauperism, properly so 
espied, might be almost extirpated, and that, if the 
parish would in all cases merely supply the 4^ui- 
site stock or capital, every paujyr in it might tic 
transformed into^a labourer earning full supi*>rt 
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for himself by his own hands. All the burden to 
be bo*ne by the parish* he calculates, after the 
contribution, which migjht be equivalent to 
the amount of four years’ rates, would be the ex- 
penses of .mgnagemen^jnrhich could not amount to 
much. “There be many poor ai\l honest men,” 
he observes, “ who, for a small salary, and a room 
or two to work and lodge in, in the workhouse, 

' would be fit enough to undertake rthc employment 
of a master^ and yet he would have no great trust 
upon him ; for the stock would be lodged in the 
hands of the overseers, and they to deliver it out, 
and take weekly or monthly accounts ; whicli 
overseers may be substantial men, and Pt no great 
trouble; and eligible either by the justices of 
peace, or parishioners, yearly, or once in three 
years ; and tneir trouble would be no greater than 
the trouble of overseers of the poor or church- 
wardens in any parish.” The prospect of any 
profit upon the capital thus invested by parishes is 
not represented as very tempting. The piece of 
woollen cloth, which it cost 11/. 15$. to make, was 
then selling at no more than 12/.; and if sixteen 
such pieces were to be produced in the year, so as 
to afford full employment to the fourteen work- 
men, the capital required to keep the loom going 
would be 100/. This would be a return of only 
four per cent., which would scarcely he enough to 
defray the cost of management. If trade were 
brisker, however, he says, the cloth might bring 
13/. the piece, or even more. He states, inci- 
dentally, that the manufacture of serges, kerseys, 
and baizes was at this time confined to Devon- 
shire, Norfolk, and the town of Colchester; and 
he speaks of the manufacture of various kinds of 
linen cloth as being already carried on in some 
degree in Lancashire. 

Mn 1662, under pretence of providing for the 
better relief of the poor, an act was passed which 
may be said to have at once reduced the great 
body of the labouring population of England to 
their ancient condition of ascripti glebte, or fixtures 
each to the soil of some one particular parish. 
This was the famous statute of the 13 and 14 
Car. II. c. 12,* the foundation of the modern law of 
settlement. The preamble of the act testifies to the 
fact of pauperism continuing to make bead against 
all the previous attempts at restraining it. “ The 
necessity, number, and continual increase of the 

? oor,” it is asserted, “ not only within the cities of 
<ondon and Westminster, with the liberties of 
each of them, but also through the whole kingdom 
of England and dominion of Wales, is very great 
and exceeding burdensome, being occasioned by 
reason of some .defects in the law concerning the 
settling of the poor, and for want of a due provision 
of the regulations of relief and employment in such 
parishes or places where they are legally settled, 
which doth enforce many to turn incorrigible 
rogues, and others to perish for want, together 
with the neglect of the faithful execution of shell 

* Entitled, ia the 'Til Commission edition of the statutes, the 
14 Oar. II. c. 18. 


laws and statutes as hare formerly been made for 
the apprehending of rogues and vagabonds, and 
for the good of the poor.” For remedy of* these 
evils it was now enacted, in substance, that it 
should be lat' ful for any two justices of the pence, 
upon complaint made by the, churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor, within forty days after the 
arrival of any new comer in the parish. .to remove 
him by force to the parish where he was last 
legally settled, either as a native, householder, 
sojourner, apprentice, or servant, ..nless he either 
rented a tenement of 10/. a-year, or could give such 
security against becoming burdensome to the parish 
where he was living as the two justices should deem 
sufficient. By a subsequent act — the 1 Jac. 11. 
c. 17 — it was provided, in order to prevent the 
evasion of the new law by the party contriving to 
effect a clandestine residence for the forty days, 
that that term, necessary to give him a legal settle- 
ment, should only be counted fiom the time of his 
delivering a notice in writing of the place of his 
abode and the number of his family (when he had 
any) to one of the churchwardens or overseas. 
So %)iig as this law lasted — which it (fed till the 
year 1705,* it was rendered almost impossible for 
a poor man to transfer himself from one parish to 
another ; for that space of above a hundred and 
thirty years a man’s parish was, in the generality 
of cases, almost literally his prison. It seems 
impossible to refuse assent to what Adam Smith, 
writing while it was still in force, has said of this 
most oppressive law ; — “ To remove a man who has 
committed no misdemeanour from the parish where 
he chooses to reside, is an evident violation of 
natural liberty and justice. The common people 
of England, however, so jealous of their liberty, 
but, like the common people of most other coun- 
tries, never rightly understanding wherein it con- 
sists, have now for more than a century together 
suffered themselves to be exposed to this oppres- 
sion without a remedy. Though men of reflection, 
too, have sometimes complained of the law of 
settlement as a public grievance, yet it has never 
been the object of any general popular clamour, 
such as that against general warrants— an abusive 
.practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was not 
likely to occasion any general oppression. There 
is scarce a poor man of England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to say, who has not in some 
part of his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed 
by this ill-contrived law of settlement. To this 
jnay be added the remark of Sir Frederick Eden 
on the main enactment of the statute of 1662, that 
“ this single clause of a short act of parliament 
has occasioned more * doubts and difficulties in 
Westminster Hall, and has perhaps been more 
profitable to the profession of the law, than any 
other point in English jurisprudence.”! Another 
galling part of the law was, that, while so severely 
circumscribing the liberty of the native poor, it 

* The power of removing persons not actually chargeable was 
taken away by the 36 Qeo. 111. c. 101. 

t Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10, 

f State of the Poor, i. 177. 
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ft strangers from Scotland and Ireland unmo-' 
sted ; a Scotchman or\m Irishman migh^ set 
mself down#i^a*y part of England he pleased, 
move &bout at his convenience from one parish 

• another, a*d no overseer or justice ofRhe peace 
add, under this act, interfere with mm.* On 
c other hand, indeed, suth dangers had no 
gal claim*upon parish support, in case of desti- 
'tion ; but jiobably few of them would have will- 
gly purchased that right -tt the cost of the pecu- 
.r advantages wljch they enjoyed without it. Jt 
to be remembered, too, that by the undisturbed 

tfedom in whicji they were left they could ob- 
in a settlement for their children, born in Eng- 
,nd, their servants and apprentices, if not for 
lemselves, in any parish they pleased, besides, 
iey might in] general confidently rely upon the 
immon humanity, if not the law, of the country 
'eventing them from absolutely perishing of 
ant. 

The act of 1602, while it thus authorized the 
imoval of persons only likely or asserted to be 
kcly to become chargeable, considerably altered 
le old law as to the ways by which settlements 
light be obtained. Till now, a man’s settlement 
as either the parish in which he had been horn, 

• that in which he had resided as an impotent 
auper for three years, or, as a vagabond, for one 
“»r. The statute of the 13th and 14th of 
'liarlcs 11., taken along with that of the 1st of 
ames II., gave a man a settlement in a parish by 
residence, unobjected to by the churchwardens, 
f only forty days after publication of notice in 
siting ; and also by renting a tenement of the 
nnual value of 10/. And subsequent statutes 
assed in the reign of William and Mary, in com- 
letion of the same system, established the follo^- 
lg additional ways of acquiring the same right : — 
amelv, the being charged to the public taxes and 
aying them ; the executing an annual office in the 
arish, and serving in it a year ; the serving an 
pprenticcship in the parish ; the being lawfully 
ired into any parish for a year and continuing in 
iq same service a twelvemonth. But the rule is, 
iat in all cases the last acquired settlement takes 
way any settlement previously acquired. 

The act of 1662, it thus appears, commences a 
ew era in the history of the poor-laws. “ It ^ill 
'e seen,” observes a late writer, “ that at this stage 
ic struggle of the poor-laws against vagrancy as 
national evil cegsed, and the efforts of the legis- 
.ture were henceforth directed against the some- 
what contrary habits generated by a state of per- 
lanent and settled paujflrism. The general im- 
provements in the habits, intelligence, and wealth 
f the peopk had, doubtless, had the chief effect 
a reducing the former evil, although it is clear 
'hat a considerable effect was constantly operated 
>y the poor-laws towards reducing the poorer part 

I • It ia only within the last twenty years that, by the act 59 Geo. 
fit. c. 13, natives of Scotland, Ireland, the Isles of Man, Jersey, and 
ve other Channel islands, have been made removeable with their 
tmilies from any parish iu which they are actually chargeable to the 
(lace of their birth. 


of the population to a settled condition, . which 
eventually terminated in a state of things iu which 
the labourer resisted a change of pkea as the last 
extremity of evil, thinking the loss ot hi® settled 
ment ill compensated by the xertainty immedi- 
ately bettering hiyiondition, m as far as His con- 
dition depended on his own industry. The Cause 
at the bottom of each of these evils was obviously 
the same ; that is, the desire which men have to 
live in ease ; whiefi object was at one time mott 
easily obtained by vagabondage, at anothef^y ac- 
quiring" a* fixed settlement,' in w parish.”* But, 
while there is some truth in this view, in so far as 
it distinguishes^etween the character of the early 
and of the iflore recent legislation in regard to the 
poor, it is to be remembered that the change of 
place which the labourer is asserted resist as 
the list extremity of evil is in reality nothing else 
than his removal back again to a parish which he 
had left m violation of the law, or at least in the 
hope of being able to make good a transference 
against which the law sets its face; so that he 
may he more truly said to resist confinement to one 
place than a change of place. The acts of 1662 
and 1685 were undoubtedly passed with the main 
object of preventing and checking, not permanent 
and actually settled pauperism (a matter which 
none of theiT provisions anects to touch), but loco- 
motive and intrusive pauperism — the attempts of 
stranger paupers to make their way into parishes 
to which they did not properly belong. When a 
man who has broken prison struggles against 
being carried hack into confinement by the con- 
stable who has found him standing on the king’s 
highway, he may, indeed, he quaintly said to re- 
sist a change of place as the last extremity of evil ; 
hut he would himself probably declare that the 
liberty of change of place was what at that parti- 
cular time he above all things desired. 

Some glimpses at the state of the ‘pauper popu- 
lation a few years after the new law of settlement < 
came into operation are afforded by an inquiry 
“ Concerning the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor,” which forms one of the chapters of Sir 
Josiah Childs New Discourse of Trade, writteu in 
1665, and published in 1668. Sir Josiah de- 
scribes the condition of the poor at this time as 
sad and wretched in the extreme ; and the details 
he gives seem to show that a great part of their 
misery was the consequence of the late act. In 
illustration of the combined cruelty and inefficacy 
of “ the shifting off, sending, or whipping back, 
the poor wanderers to the place of their birth or 
last abode,” which was then continually going on 
in all parts of the kingdom, he gives the following 
instance : — w A poor idle person, that will uyt 
work, or that nobody will employ in the country, 
comes up to London, to set up the trade of beg- 
ging ; such a person, probably, may be£ up and 
c^wn the streets seven years, it may be seven-and- 
twenly, before anybody asketh why she jjoth so ; 

* Macculloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, part v. 
chap. 5 (furmshe^ by George Coode, Esq ). * 
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and, if p\ length she hath the ijl-hap in some parish 
to mee* w.ith a more vigilant beadle than one in 
twenty of tjiem are, all he does is but to lead her 
" the length of five or 8ix houses into another parish, 
apd then concludes, as his masters the parishioners 
ao, that lie hath dofi£ the part <&f a most diligent 
office?. "But suppose he should* yet go farther, to 
the end of his line, which is the end of the law, 
and the perfect execution of his office, — that is, 
suppose he should carry this c poor wretch to a 
justice ^f the peace, and he should order the de- 
linquent 1 to be wjiipt, and sent from parish to 
parish to the place of her birth or last abode, which 
not one justice of twenty, through pity or other 
cause, will do : even this is a great charge upon 
the country, and >-yet the business of the nation 
itself who% undone ; for no sooner doth the de- 
linquent arrive at the place assigned, buty for 
shame or idleness, she presently deserts it, and 
wanders directly back, or some other way, hoping 
for better fortune ; whilst the parish to which she 
is sent, knowing her a lazy, and perhaps a worse 
qualified person, is as willing to he rid of her as 
she is to be gone from thence.” This author has a 
plan of his own for affording profitable employment 
to the poor of every parish in the kingdom — the 
favourite idea of all the economical speculators of 
that day — in which he proposes that the govern- 
ment of parishes in all matters relative to the poor 
should be put into the hands of a body of persons 
to be incorporated by act of parliament under the 
title of Fathers of the Foor, each of whom, it is 
oddly added, should wear some honourable medal, 
“ after the manner of the Familiars o f the Inqui- 
sition in Spain.” 

The earliest information that has been found 
with regard to the amount of the poor-rates is a 
statement in a pamphlet published in 1613, entitled 
“ The Grand Concern of England explained in 
several Proposals offered to the consideration of 
the Parliament,” &c * This author estimates the 
sum then expended on the relief of the poor at 
nearly 840,000/. a-year. Another writer of about 
the same time, who will presently be noticed, 
estimates the poor-rate at upwards of 700,000/.t 
But probably the account most to be relied upon 
is that given by Davenant, in his Essay upon 
Ways and Means (first published in 1695), the 
particulars of which, he says, “ were collected with 
great labour and expense by Mr. Arthur Moore, a 
very knowing person.” It presents an “ estimate of 
the poor-rates, upon each county, by a reasonable 
medium of several years, njade towards the latter 
end of King Charles II. ’s reign;” and makes the 
total amount for all England and Wales 665,362 /. 
The highest assessments in the account are, for 
Devonshire 34,164/. ; Essex 37,348/. ; Lincoln- 
shire 31,500/.; Norfolk 46,200/.; Somerset 
30,263/.^ all Wales (estimated according to the 
proportion the principality bo T to the rest of the 

• I'rirrtedr' n the Harleian MUcellany, viin 524. ^ 

& '*4 Euglaad’a Improvement by 4 Sea .and iLand, kc.,* by Andrew 
Yarranton. 1677. 
c* 


kingdom in other taxes, the particulars not having' 
been obtained) 33,753 *. ; and Middlesex, in-^ 
eluding 'the cities of London ^,nd ^ Westminster, 
56,380/. The assessment of Surrey, including the, 
borough of Southwirk, is set do^yn at only 
15,600/. ; that of Kent at 29,875/. ; that of Yorl? 
at 26,150/. An^ng^he smallest assessments are n 
those of Cheshire, 5,796/. ; of Lancashire, 7,200/. : 
and of Westmoreland, 1,890/.* T It money, at, 
this comparatively early stage of the poor-rates, 
was by no means universally considered to be be-, 
neficially expended in a public ^oint of view. It 
“is employed,” says the autlioT of*the Grai^l 
Concern of England, “ only to Maintain idle per- 
sons ; doth great hurt rather than good ; makes 
world of poor more than otherwise there would 
be; prevents industry and laboriousness; men, 
and women growing so idle and proud that they 
will not work, but lie upon the parish wherein 
they dwell for maintainance ; applying them- 
selves to nothing but begging or pilfering, and 
breeding up their children accordingly ; nLvcr 
putting them upon anything thfct may render them 
useful in their generations, or bcnefjcial cither to 
themselves or the kingdom.” A strange notion of 
the author of this pamphlet is, that the distress of 
the labouring classes had been chiefly occasioned' 
by the diminution that had taken place in the 
number of saddle-horses in consequence of the in- 
troduction of stagc-coaches. One of his pro- 
posals is, “ that the multitude of stage-coaches 
and caravans now travelling upon the roads may 
all, or most of them, be suppressed ; especially 
those within forty, lift}, or sixty miles of London; 
where they arc no way necessary ; and that a due 
regulation he made of such as shall be thought fit 
to be continued.” His argument in support of 
this crotchet, if it has no other merit, supplies us 
with some curious information respecting the con- 
veyances and accommodations for travelling which 
the English public now enjoyed. The stage- 
coaches, he states, enabled any Londoner, when- 
ever he had occasion, to step to any place where 
his business lay “ for two, three, or four shillings, 
if within twenty miles of London, and so propor- 
tionately into any part of England.” In these cir- 
cumstances. exclaims our patriotic author, “ will 
any man keep a horse for himself, and another for 
his" man, all the year, for to ride one or two jow> 
neys— unless some noble soul that scorns amp 
abhors being confined to so ignoble , base , and 
sordid a way of travelling as tKese coaches oblige 
him unto , and who prefers apublic good before ln« 
own ease and advantage?” The number of coach^ 
horses, he goes on to observe, under the new sys- 
tem, is much less than that of the paddle-horseiy 
that used to be kept: “ foT formerly every man thaf'? 
had occasion to travel many journeyB yearly, or to 
ride up and down, kept horses for himself and ser-/ 
vants, and seldom rid without one or two men 
but now, since every man can have a passage int- t 
every place he is to travel unto, or to some place \ 

[__• WhltworthVedltion of Davenant’s Works, i. 39 &c. * 
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ithin a few miles of that place he designs to go bto write his hook \ arra^ton gives the' following 

’ • 1 1 account : — “ I was an apprentice to a linen-clf nppr, 

and so I knew something o4 linen ; and,’ finai*g 
the poor unemployed, J, with my wife, Idid 
mote the making of much fine linen \tth gpod 
bucccss. And being employ rift and m^harg^ 
borne, by twelve gjutlemen of England, | byng 
into England a manufacture out of Saxony and 
Bohemia made of iron and tin, there I did see 
what 1 here set down ; and in Holland and Flan- 
ders I tried and observed their way and maimer 
of trade in the linen manufacture.** YaShiton 
estimates the number of the uneSplor^t or desti- 
tute poor at a hundred thousand, eaclfiif’whom he 
calculates coats the public fourpencc a day for 
food, while, if they were employe# they might, 
earn cightpcnce a day each ; hut he fidgets that 
mam»paupcis, aged and infirm persons and young 
children, were of course incapable of doing any 
work. His calculation of a hundred thousand 
paupers, each costing fourpencc a day, would 
make the entire yearly outlay upon the poor 
608,3331. 0.?. 8c/., a sum not very much under 
what appears to have been the actual amount of 
the rate. The project for supporting the poor 
upon which this writer places his chief dependence 
is to employ them in the. linen and iron manufac- 
tures. The best districts in which to establish the 
former he considers to he the counties of War- 
wick*, Leicester, Northampton, and Oxford. — 
“First,” he. argues, “ their land is excellent good 
to produce llax. Secondly, they are inlaud coun- 
ties, and have no staple manufacture at present 
fixed with them ; whereby their poor are idle, and 
want employment. Thirdly, they are counties the 
best furnished at all times with corn and flesh of 
any counties m England, and at cheapest rates. 
Fourthly, they are m the heart of England; and 
the trade, being once well settled in these coun- 
ties, will influence their neighbouring counties in 
the same manufacture in sending their flax and 
threads with ease and cheapness down the rivers 
Thames, Avon, Trent, and Soar; all which navi- 
gable riveis come into these* counties. And 1 
alHrm it is not possibly to set up this trade, in any 
part of England with success hut in these places, 
because in most parts of England there are fixed 
manufactures already that do in great measures 
set the poor at. work. In the West of England 
clothing of all sorts, as in Gloucester, Worcester, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, and a small part of 
Warwickshire ; m Derby, Nottingham, and York- 
shire the iron and woollen manufacture ; in Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Essex the woollen manufacture; in 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey some doth, iron, and 
materials for shipping. Then, the counties to raise 


of then* with forty horses 
■en passetn^ers a wetk from 
>ondon to eacli of these places, and in lik4 manner 
s many in return fro rrr these pi SlhQa to London; 
<4iich come* in the whole, to 1872 in the year.” 
low, even admitting the passengers brought back 
rom these places to he tlffc same persons that 
cere carried from Jondon thither, still, he main- 
ains, were ji not for the coaches, at least five 
uftidred horses vvyuld he required to perform the 
work. “ Take,” he continues, “ the short stages 
Within twenty or thirty miles of London ; each 
-ouch with four horses carries six passengers a 

-lay Then reckon your coaches within ten 

aides of London, that go backward and forward 
.every dav, and they carry double the number 
every year; and so proportionally your shorter 
atagep within three, four, or five miles of Loudon. 
There are stage-coaches that go to almost every 
town within twenty or twenty-five miles of London, 
wherein passfngers are carried at so low rates, 
that most persons in and about London, and in 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, gentlemen, 
merchants, and other traders, that have occasion to 
ride, do make use of them, — some to keep fairs 
and markets, others to visit friends, and to go to 
.mid from their country-houses, or about other 
business, — who, before these coaches did set up, 
kept a horse or two of their own, hut now have 
igivcn over keeping the same.” 1 1 thus appears 
that more than a century and a half ago the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis were already tolerably 
well provided with the means of transference to 
places in the country within twenty or thirty miles 
around them. Regular travelling by stage-coach 
to more distant parts would seem to have been as 
yet confined to the three great lines of road lead- 
ing to Exeter, Chester, and York. The fare to 
any one of these towns, it is stated, was 40 ?. in 
summer, and 45.?. in winter ; “ besides, con- 
tinues the account, “ in the journey they change 
coachmen four times; and there are few passengers 
hut give twelve pence to each coachman at the end 

of his stage ; and at least three shillings comes 

to each passenger’s share for coachmen’s drink on 

the road.” . 

In 1677 appeared Andrew Yarranlon s work enti- 
tled “England’s, Improvement by Sea and Land : 
To outdo the Dutch without fighting, to pay debts 
.without money, to set at work all the poor of 
'England with the gro^i of our own lands ; 1 o 
^prevent unnecessary suits in law, with the hetiefU 
of a volunfliry register; Directions where yasf 
quantities of timber are to he had for the building 
of ships, with the advantage of making the great 
* rivers of England navigable : Rule&Ao prevent fires 
.in Lqp.don and other great cities ; with directions 
lio^the several companies of handicraftsmen in 
jlnrour ay always have cheap bread and drink.” 
Of hihv^if an<i of the circumstances that led him 
' VOL. III. 


provisions, 


and t*> vend them at London to feed 


that great mouth, are Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Buckingham, ‘Hertford, Middlesex, au^l Berks.” 
Seven or eight yet rs before, lie says, it had been 
^promised to set up the linen -manufacture in Ips- 
wicn and the neighbourhood, and Jicnwasyion- 
sulted on the subject ; but, he adds, “ aficr I liaE 
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rid a^oui Ithe town as far as pattaway Bridge, and 
observed* the influence that the Colchester trade 
had there, as also the stuff and say trade, whereby 
Ihe poor .were comfortably supplied, I then found 
Jk was impossible to go on with success, and gave 
myrda'.ons; upo/iwvhich all was laid aside, and 
my reaLons approved of.” Or the iron manufac- 
ture, as it then existed, he gives a full and minute 
account, which is so interesting that wc will extract 
the greater part of it “ First,” says he, “ I will 
hoggin Monmouthshire, and go through the 
Forest of Dean, md there take notice what infinite 
quantities, of sow iron is there made, wdth bar 
iron and wire. And consider the infinite number 
of men, horses, and carriages whicli c are to supply 
these works,’ and: also digging of iron stone, pro- 
viding ofecinders, carrying to the works, making 
it into sows and bars, cutting of wood and" con- 
verting it into charcoal. Consider, also, in these 
parts the woods are not worth the cutting and 
bringing home by the owners to burn in their 
houses ; and it is because in all these places there 
are pit coals very cheap. Consider also the mul- 
titude of cattle and people thereabouts employed, 
that make the land dear; and, what with the 
benefit made of the woods, and the people making 
the land dear, it is not inferior for riches to any 
place in England. And if these advantages were 
not there, it would he little less than a howling 

wilderness Moreover, there is yet a most 

great benefit to the kingdom in general by the sow 
iron made of the iron stone and Roman cinders in 
the Forest of Dean ; for that metal is of a most 
gentle, pliable, and soft nature, easily and quickly 
to he wrought into manufacture over what any other 
iron is, and it is the best in the known world ; 
and the greatest part of this sow iron is sent up 
Severn to the forges, into Worcestershire, Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Cheshire, 
and there it’ s made into bar iron ; and, because 
of its kind and gentle nature to work, it is now, 
at Stourbridge, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Sedge- 
ley, Walsall, and Burmingham, and thereabouts, 
wrought and manufactured into all small commodi- 
ties, and diffused all England over, and thereby a 
great trade made of it ; and, when manufactured, 
sent into most parts of the world. And I can very 
easily make it appear that, in the Forest of Dean 
and thereabouts, and about the materials that come 
from thence, there are employed, and have their 
subsistence therefrom, no less than sixty thousand 

persons And now /in Worcestershire, 

Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Derbyshire there are great and numerous quanti- 
ties of iron works ; and there much iron is made 
of metal or iron stone of another nature, quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Forest of Dean. This iron 
is a short, soft iron, commonly cabled cold-shore 
iron, of which all the nails are made, and infinite 
other commodities ; in which work are employed 
many more persons, if not double to what are<em- 
pfoyed in^thtf Forest of Dean. And in all those 
^aunties the gentlemen and others have moneys 


for their woods at all, times when they -want it, 
whjch is to them a great benefit imri advantage 
and the lands in mosi of these jd&ces $rc double, 
the rate that they ^ ould he al^ if there were n<y 
iron-works there. And in all thcsF counties no# 
named ifiere is an igfinitQ, ( of pit coals, and the 
coals being iu,va* the iron, and the iron stone grow - 
ing with the coals, there it is manufactured \tty 
cheap, and sent all England over, and to most 
parts of the world. And if tjjc iron- works were 
not there, the woods of all those counties to the 
owners thereof would not be worth the cutting and 
carrying home, because of that cheapness of the 
coals and duration thereof.” 

The last of these publications that "■''“shall 
notice is a tract entitled “ Proposals for t Fnit 
ploying of the Poor, especially in and about Lon'-* 
don,” by Mr. Thomas Firmin, a Loudon merchant, 
which appeared in 16*78. It is written in the 
form of a letter to a friend, who is understood to 
have been Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Tilhbtson. 
Firmin was a person of distinguished public spirit 
and philanthropic zeal ; and, although a Socinian, 
or Arian at least, in religion, and strongly ^ttuchre 1 
to his opinions, Tillotson, some sermons by whom 
in defence of the Trinity he was the first 1o answer* 
was not the only intimate acquaintance he had 
among the heads of the established church; he 
died in 1697, at the age of ninety-six, and was 
attended, wc are told, in his last illness by his 
friend Dr. Edward Fowler, then Bishop of Glou- 
cester. Burnet represents Fmnin us having bc'q 
the most active propagator in his day of the pecu- 
liar theological creed he had embraced : “ lie 
studied,” says this historian, “to promote his opi- 
nions, after the Revolution, with much heat ; 
many hooks were printed against the Trinity, 
which he dispersed over the nation, distributing 
them freely to all who would accept of them.”* 
He afterwards tells us that “ Mr. Firmin's death 
put a stop to the printing and spreading of Suci- 
nian books. ”*|- “lie was,” lie admits, however, 
tl in groat esteem for piomoting many. charitable 
designs; for looking after the poor of the city and 
setting them to work; for ruq ,ig great sums for 
schools and hospitals, an ^ " ;od, for charities of 
all sorts, private and pu 1 „ he had such credit 
with the richest citizen" r- he had the command 
of great wealth as . tiierc was occasion for it ; 
and he laid out his own time chiefly in advancing 
all such designs. These things gffined him a great 
reputation.” The plan for employing the poof* 
which Jj is pamphlet describes, and which he had- 
reduced to practice in the parish of Aldersgate, 
Aiondon, is said to have been original]# set on foot* 
by the Rev. Thomas Gouge. § It consisted in 
buying up hemp and flax, and giving it out, ready 
dressed, to be spun in their own houses by such , 
poor people as either could spin or were willing to 
learn. For this purpose Firmin, at his own ex- 
pense, erected a building in Aldersgate, to which 

* Own Time, il. 212. f Ibid. 214. J Ibid. 212. 

§ Archbishop Tillotsou’s Funeral Sermcfh on Gouge, 
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lie directed all the poor who came to him to g* 
and receive flax, and vdicn they had spuq it to 
carry it hack a#d recc\e their money foi^ it ; 
“ which I foufld,” he saySi “ to be very much for 
^the help and relief of muiiV poor ; some* of them 
being able to earn threepence and somb fourpcnce 

- *i day, wording only *fc sue* tfc^es as they could 
spare fronj their other necessary occasions ; who, 

•being to ws^jk in their own houses, and when they 
could with most convenience attend it, many of 
them, became so* much pleased with it, that so 
much money givfti them for doing nothing would 
not have Aone them half so much good ns that 
■^hicli they got 1>y their own labour in this em- 
ployment.” As may he supposed, a spinning 
bur'” ^9 thus conducted did not turn out a prolit- 
B ah 1 ' peculation ; on an expenditure of about 
4000/., for the year 16*77, the loss had been about 
200/. ; and Firmin acknowledges that it would 

- have beeh greater hut for the kindness of several 
persons who took off some of the cloth he had 
manufactured at cost price : — in particular, the East 
India and Guinea Companies had, for his encou- 
ragement, or^pred from him their Allahas cloths 
*’ 11(1 coarse canvass for their pepper-bugs, which 
tney used to have from abroad. “ However,” 
.says the benevolent projector, “ this doth greatly 
satisfy me, that every penny that hath been lost 
by it, either by myself or by those friends who 
have helped to hear it, hath been many times 
gained to the poor and to the public. Neither 
hath the loss been so great as to affright any man 
that is able, and hath a good mind, from under- 
taking the like.” To provide against the worst, 

he tells us, in case he should not be able to go on 
with the spinning of flax, he had made a good 
progress in the manufacture of woollens also; hut 
it is, nevertheless, the making of linens that he 
considers to he best suited for the employ ment of 
the poor. “ There is no commodity I know of,” 
lie says, “ of the like value, that can beset up w'ith 
less stock ; three parts of four, even of that cloth 
which comes not to above two shillings an ell, will 
he paid for work to the spinner and weaver; and 
many times a woman will spin a pound of tlux, 
that cost hut six \ ice 't seven pence, to that 
^haeness that Bhe wdi 1 ’ r e twelve penpe or four- 
teen pence for her pa. Inch will make an ijl 
of cloth worth three shin at which rate five 
parts of six will he paid for Sbour; nay, some- 
times I have seen a pound of flax, not worth above 
U. 6(L at most, spun to that fineness that the 
A »o^nd of thread made of it hath been worth cighl 
or ten shillings ; and in oHier (lie means foreign) 
jiarts I have seen a pound of flax, not much higher 
in 'value, spun^to that fineness that it hath been 
worthWlirec or four pounds sterling.” Afterwards 
he says, — ■“ When I first began to employ the poor 
in. spinning, the best direction I could receive was 
to pay for spinning the same price that the flax 
imd hemp stood me in, or what those sorts were 
^generally sold for ; but this I soon found to he in 
, i very unequal way, forasmuch as some people 


would spin a much finer thread t?han .■others^ and 
better deserve ciglitpenco for spinning’ n pflu^ of 
flax that cost hut sixpence than anothobfourpP jjcq* 
so that after a little*time I brought «1 tli£ poor 
people to spin 600 yards fijr a pennj^vere^iie 
thread finer or cdbrser ; . . .%nd sinceKcn* with 
much ado, finding the loss to he greS, f have 
brought them to 50 yards more, which yet is much 
less than is spun in'other places.” He goes on to 
stale the cost of tfie raw material, and ot dressing 
and weaving : — “ For Riga lierap at . tilled ay I 
pay 20 s\ a hundred, which is vf!fy low ; for Quin- 
borough about 22s., which is cheap ;iar Muscovia 
flax about 44s. a hundred, for Qu inborough about 
40$. a hundred, for Holladav d^iut 36s., for 
Paternoster flax about 30.?. (an which prices are 
very high to what ttay are at some times) ; for 

English flax about 5 %a. a pound undressed 

For heating of hemp 1 pay 4s. 8 d. a ewt. ; for 
dressing hemp, long and short, 11 d. a dozen 
pound ; for dressing flax I give lid. a stone, ac- 
counting eight pound to the stone. For weaving 
cloth I pay the several prices following : — for 
yarn spun to ( yd. and 7 d. a pound, for every ell 
of cloth half ell wide, 2 Id. ; for that which is 
three quarters and a half wide, li^d. ; for that 
which is yard wide., 4</. ; for that which is ell wide, 

5 d. For yarn ipun to 9 d. and lOff. a pound I 
pay \d. more ior every half quarter of an ell, 
rising as before in that of 7 d. or Sd ., and the 
like in that which is still finer; for coarse doth, 
yard and half quarter w ide, l pay lid. an ell ; and 
for sacking about 3d. a yard.” 

Another scheme of Firm in’s was, the establish- 
ment in parishes of institutions such as in our own 
day have been called schools of industry, for 
teaching the children of the poor to work at va- 
rious businesses. “ 1 myself,” he says, “ have at 
this time some childieu working to me, not above 
seven or eight years old, who are able to earn 2d. 
a day, and some that arc hut a little older, 2?. a 
week ; and I doubt not to bring any child about 
that age to do the like ; ami still as they grow up 
and become proficients, oven in this poor trade of 
spinning, they will lie able to get more ami spin 
better than older people. Neither would 1 have 
these schools confined only to spinning, hut to 
take in knitting, and making of lace or plain w T ork, 
or any other work which the children shall be 
thought most lit for; and this is that which (as I 
am informed) is practised in other countries with 
so great advantage, that there are few poor chil- 
dren who have attained the age of seven or eight 
years that are any charge to the parish or burden 
to th-eir poor parents; and Mr. Chamberlain (in 
his book entitled r ijhe Present State of England* 
p. 137) hath obsened, that m the city of Norwich 
it hath been of Jate years computed and found 
that, yearly, children from six to ten years of age 
ha«e gained 12,000/. more than what they have 
spent, And that chiefly by knitting 
stockings.” The meaning of this last statement * 
probably is, not that therein Idren IfatJ earned so 
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mudi In, wages, -but that such had been the value 
of their labour to their employers. 

Afloat our . only irhormation respecting the 
wages of labour in the present period, as in the 
lap,t, ik deir ed from the rates as arbitrarily settled 
by the ml gfstrates. ' According to a table of rates 
fixed ( oy Ine justices for the county of Essex in 
1661, common labourers, fellers and makers up of 
wood, ditchers, hedgers, and threshers, were to 
have per day 8 d. with food, ct 1$. 2d. without, 
from ft" middle of March to the middle of Sep- 
tember, and 6 d. " ith, or Is. jtfjthout food, for the 
other half the year. A nf^ghav maker was to 
have 8t/, with, or 1.?. without ; a woman 
haymaker 5ck with, or 10 d. without 'food (which 
seems to be allowing 5rf. for the day’s maintenance 
of a womafr, while only Ad. iR allowed for that of 
a man); a weeder of corn 4#. with, or 9 d. without 
food; a mower of corn or grass \()d. w r ith, or 
1 ?. 6d. without food ; a faliower 6 d. with, or 
l.v. lid. without food; a man reaper Is. with, or 
1 .s*. 10 d. without food ; a woman reaper 8'/. with, 
or lv. 2 d. without food. These rates may be com- 
pared with those that were in force during the 
gi eater part of the last period.* They arc, how- 
ever, much higher than those established at a 
quarter-sessions held at Bury St. Edmonds, we 
presume for the county of Suffolk, in lG82.t By 
these, besides meat and drink, a man hay maker 
was to have only 5d. a day ; a woman haymaker 
3 d . ; a man reaper in harvest 10<7. ; a w oman 
reaper 6d. ; a common labourer, not in harvest, 
Od. in summer, and 5d. in winter; and women 
“ und such persons, weeders,” 3d. Without meat 
and drink the wages were to he doubled. The 
yearly wages of a bailiff in husbandry were at the 
same time fixed at 6/. ; of a chief husbandman or 
carter at 5/. ; of a second hind or husbandman, or 
common servant, above eighteen years of age, at 
31. 1 0,v. ; if under eighteen, at 21. 10,?.; of a 
dairymaid or cook at 21. 10?. Tn 1685, at the 
close of the reign of Charles IT., the Warwickshire 
justices directed that throughout that county a 
Bailiff of husbandry should have, by the year, 4/. ; 
a chief hind, or the best ploughman and carter, 
!)/. 15.?.; a shepherd 5/.; an inferior servant- 
man 21. 1 0^. ; “ the woman servant that is able to 

* See ante, pp. G58, G59. f Culluni’s Hawited, p. 215. 


1^1 anage a household,” 1/. 15.?. ; a second woma 1 
servant ll.6s.Sd.; a dairymaid oj wash-maid, 
1/. 10,s. ; and that the ilaily wages of artificers 
and labourers should be^ — of a free-raason, master 
brick masqj., a maste* carpentcr ( , his servant or 
journeyman if above eighteen, a ploughv* ight and 
Cartwright, a master prickl^vcr, a tiln, plasterer, 
and .shingler, £ master thatcher, a mower, and a 
man reaper, (id . ; of a mason’s servant or appron-j 
tice, if above eighteen, a carpenter 8 servant or 
apprentice under eighteen, a iqaster plasterer, a 
thatcher’s servant, a feller of v. jod, thresher, or 
common labourer, not in time of harrest, a man 
haymaker, and a woman reaper, 4 d . ; of a plas- 
terer’s servant or apprentice, if above twelve, and 
a reaper in corn-harvest, 3d.; of a woman hay- 
maker, and a weeder of corn, 2d. ; all with meat 
and drink. Without food, they were to have 
exactly double these sums, all except the free- 
mason, who, if the account be correct, was in that 
case to have 1.?. 4d. Richard Dimuing, in a tract 
published this same year, entitled u A Plain, and 
Easy Method, showing how the office of Overact r 
of the Poor may be managed whereby it mav be 
9000/. per annum advantage to t’de Count/ of 
Devon without abating the weekly relief of anv 
Poor,” calculates that a Devonshire agneultimi^ 
day labourer could earn 5 d. a day all the ■sear 
round, besides his diet, worth as much mote ; and 
that women m that county could earn thcii diet, 
worth 1?. Gr/. a week, and (id. a week wages. 

The notices of prices that have been collected 
are very few. It is said, hut upon uncertain 
authority, that the mean price of mutton from 
1660 to 1690 was is. Ad. the stone of 8 lbs. The 
price of wool, as usual, fi actuated greatly ; in 
1671 it was 1?. the lb.; in 1677, 5 d. the II).; m 
1680, from 12?. to 13r. the tod; in 1681, from 
18?. to 19?. the tod. Wheat was considerably 
steadier than in the preceding period, and also 
considerably lower upon the whole : in 1661 it 
was 31. 10?., and in 1662, 31. 145.; but, after- 
wards, with the exception of a small number of 
years, it w as seldom above 21. 5?. or 2f. (is. In 
1674 it was 31. S s. 8 d., and in 1675, 31. 45. Sd. ; 
but in 1676 it ” r as only 1/. 18?. ; in 1686, 1/. 14?. ; 
and in 1687, 1/. 5s*. 2d. Its average price for tlm 
twenty years from 1666 to 16K>* was 21. 65. 3]a. ^ 
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